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LITERATURE. 

The Conquest of England. By John Richard 
Green. With Portrait and Maps. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

It has been well said of Mr. J. R. Green that 
the great lovo which he bore to his country 
was “the true inspiration of his life,” and 
that his single aim was “to bring home to 
every Englishman some part of the beauty 
that kindled his own enthusiasm in the story 
of the English people.” These noble qualities 
appear in the indomitable efforts by which he 
succeeded in throwing into a permanent form 
the greater part of his work on The Conquest 
of England, though oppressed by heavy suffer¬ 
ing and lying in the grasp of death. Wc 
leum from the touching Preface, in which his 
widow has described his purpose, that he had 
intended at first to have closed this volume 
with the account of the Danish Conquest, 
reverting to the method of his Short History, 
where the victory of Swein and the settlement 
of the kingdom by Cnut were taken as a chief 
turning-point; “and a new period in the 
history of England began from the time when 
the English people first bowed to the yoke of 
foreign masters, and kings from Denmark 
were succeeded by kings from Normandy, and 
these by kings from Anjou.” It seemed to 
him, however, after printing the book accord¬ 
ing to this earlier plan, that it would be wiser 
to re-cast his work, and to make those changes 
in its order which appear in the unfinished 
volume before us. He wrote a new intro¬ 
ductory chapter describing the England of 
Eogberht, and tracing the political and social 
changes which had followed the settlement of 
our forefathers in Britain, the gradual advance 
of civilisation, and more especially the mighty 
change in all departments of English life 
which was the necessary result of the con¬ 
version of the people to Christianity. Mrs. 
Green’s account of his last labours recalls to 
the mind the pathetic scene of the death of 
the Venerable Bede as he finished his transla¬ 
tion of the Gospel. "We are told that, as the 
chapter drew to its end, Mr. Green’s strength 
completely failed. 

“ The pages which now close it were the last 
words ever written by his hand—words written 
one morning in haste, for weakness had alroady 
drawn on so fast that, when in weariness he at 
last laid down his pen, he never again found 
strength even to read over the words he had 
set down. ‘ I have work to do that I know is 
good,’ he said when he heard that he had only 
a few days to live; ‘ I will try to win but one 
week more to write some part of it down.’ ” 

As death drew nearer wc arc told that he said, 
for the first time, 

“ ‘ Now I am weary: I can work no more.’ 
Thus ho laid down with uncomplaining 


patience the task he had taken up with un¬ 
flinching courage.” 

The work, as it now stands, consists of 
eleven chapters, of which the first six may be 
taken as representing his final plan, subject 
to some possible alterations in his introductory 
description, and in his account of the origin 
of the English shire-system, which might to 
the advantage of the public have been some¬ 
what further amplified. The two following 
chapters, on the mile of “ the great caldor- 
men ” and on the breaking-up of English 
society in the course of the Danish Conquest, 
were left in an unfinished state; but, though 
they are incomplete as a chronicle of historical 
events, they are full of valuable information 
as to the social and industrial condition of the 
English and the causes of the Danish victory. 
The three closing chapters are less complete. 
They appear to have been written some years 
ago, and to have been laid aside without 
revision. The materials out of which they 
have now been reconstructed were partly 
printed for future correction and in part con¬ 
sisted of loose notes and memoranda. It had 
been the author’s intention to extend this part 
of his work by introducing a full account of 
the social history of England during the period 
which immediately preceded the Norman Con¬ 
quest ; and we can only regret the more that 
he was unable to complete the work when 
we read the excellent descriptions of London 
and the principal trading towns which were, 
at his own desire, inserted in the chapter 
which deals with the reign of Cnut. 

We know from Norwegian history what 
resistance was made to the introduction of 
the Christian Calendar, with its “scattered 
holidays and Sunday rests,” which were 
institutions abhorrent to all the Teutonic 
peoples in their days of heathenism. Mr. 
Vigfussonhas recently shown us, in an Excursus 
to his Collection of the Poetry of the North, 
that the fast and the Sabbath were the. great 
causes of hostility: 

“ the Friday fast was opposed by the thralls, 
who objected to work without food; and the 
Sunday feast or holiday was opposed by the 
farmers, who declared that they could not give 
their men food if not allowed to mako them 
work.” 

Mr. Green has enlarged the subject by show¬ 
ing the nature of the revolution which was 
wrought by the influence of the Church 
in individual life. “By the contact with 
Christendom,” he says, “ the whole character 
of English ceremonialism was altered.” The 
rules of marriage were changed, the child 
was no longer “ dragged through the earth,” 
and the burial-fires were abolished. The new 
faith had forced on the Englishman a new law 
of conduct from the cradle to the grave. 

“It entered, abovo all, into that sphere within 
which the individual will of the freeman had 
till now been supreme—the sphere of the home ; 
it curtailed his powers over child and wife and 
slave ; it forbade infanticide, the putting away 
of wives, or cruelty to the serf. It challenged 
almost every social conception ; it denied to the 
king his heritage of the blood of the gods; it 
proclaimed slavery an evil, war an evil, manual 
labour a virtue. It met the feud face to face, 
by denouncing revenge. It held up gluttony 
and drunkenness, the very essence of the old 
English feast, as sins. It claimed to control 
every circumstance of life.” 

He shows, indeed, how long was tho 


struggle before the remains of a rude nature- 
worship could be effaced from the minds of 
men; and how many of the pagan ceremonies 
long survived in the rustic superstitions of 
the peasantry—in the bonfires and May-day 
games, the mummings and maskings of 
Christmas, and the revelry of the harvest- 
feast. It is more important to notice the 
change from the monastic system under which 
the country was converted to the parochial 
organisation by which English society was to 
be penetrated. This part of the history is 
worked out with great skill. The three classes 
of churc hes which wc find noted in the laws 
mark so many stages in the religious annexa¬ 
tion of the country. The great “minster” 
recalls the time when the monks went forth 
as missionaries over the face of the land. The 
manorial church is part of the system under 
which the private lords set up that ecclesi¬ 
astical system which, in course of time, has 
transformed the township into the parish. 
This system was nearly complete about the 
beginning of the ninth century; but the 
growing demands of the people soon led to 
the building of a great number of churches or 
chapels of case of a subsidiary class to supple¬ 
ment the main parochial organisation. 

Mr. Green is very successful in his treat¬ 
ment of the development of the royal power 
as the small tribal kingdoms disappeared, and 
as the class of nobles by blood was superseded 
by the rich and rapidly increasing body of 
thanes or nobles by service. The causes of 
the ultimate predominance of Wessex over 
the Midland and Northern kingdoms are 
clearly explained, as well as the difficulties 
which prevented the existence of a really 
national sovereignty before the days of Dun- 
stan. “The effort after such a sovereignty 
had hardly begun when it was suddenly 
broken by the coming of the Danes.” And 
this was the beginning of a savage strife that 
was to last till the eve of the Norman Con¬ 
quest. The life of the pirates in their 
Northern home is described in the vivid and 
picturesque style which might be expected 
from the author of The Making of England. 
Perhaps too much reliance is placed on the 
Sagos in Snorro’s romnntic history; and 
wc must regret that the Corpus Roelicum 
Boreale had not appeared in time to illu¬ 
minate the details of tho history. It would 
have removed at any rate several difficulties 
in the account of the sons of Harold the 
Fair-haired. Mr. Green appears to have 
doubted whether Hakon the Good was tho 
foster-son of the great HSthelstan, or of the 
Danish king whom Alfred conquered and to 
whom the same name was given on his bap¬ 
tism; and he follows Adam of Bremen in 
rejecting the notion that the king who 
was slain at York in 954 was the brave 
and unfortunate Eric of the Bloody Axe, the 
husband of the famous witch Gundhild, sur- 
named “ the Northern Jezebel.” There seems, 
however, to be little doubt, when one reads 
the Dirges of Eric and Hakon with the com¬ 
mentaries of their latest editors, that the 
older tradition should in each case have been 
accepted. 

After an interesting chapter on “ tho 
making of the Dane law,” in which the 
author has traced with great skill and indus¬ 
try the abiding influences of the Danish 
settlement, he passes to the reign of Alfred, 
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for which Asset’s work is accepted as the 
main authority. An important passage is 
devoted to showing how the standing army 
was developed out of the class of “thanes,” 
which about this time received a very wide 
extension ; and good reasons are given for the 
belief that at this point in our history the 
class of small freeholders independent of a 
territorial lord was almost completely extin¬ 
guished. In the long conflict with the Danes 
the English had not only lost their ancient 
freedom, but had sunk into the most degraded 
ignorance, till the good king “ sought in 
Mercia for the learning that Wessex had lost,” 
and called the whole nation again to the 
knowledge which it had totally abandoned. 
English poetry, as the historian shows, had 
long before attained to a vigorous excellence. 
It is enough to mention the Miltonic stateli¬ 
ness of Csedmon, the grandeur of the Song of 
Beowulf, and tho noble lyrics of Cynewulf 
preserved in tho precious “ Exeter Book.” 
But Alfred, as we are hero told, “ changed 
the whole front of English literature; ” and a 
national prose literature “sprang suddenly 
into existence,” which at that time was with¬ 
out an equal or a rival in the Western world. 
We owe to Alfred tho existence of our 
national chronicle in its present form, and 
with it our history “ bccamo tho heritage 
of the English people: ” it served to put 
an end to the minor provincial annals 
in the Northumbrian and Mercian kingdoms 
“ and to help on the progress of national 
unity by reflecting everywhere the same 
national consciousness.” Mr. Green has shown 
how every power in Alfred’s mind was bent 
towards the restoration of his wasted kingdom, 
and how his capacity for inspiring trust and 
love “ drew the hearts of Englishmen to a 
common centre.” The King desired above all 
things to leave a remembrance of himself in 
good works. 

“His aim has been more than fulfilled. His 
memory has come down to us with a living dis¬ 
tinctness through the mists of exaggeration and 
legend which time gathered round it. The 
instinct of the people has clung to him with a 
singular affection. Tho love which he won a 
thousand years ago has lingered round his name 
from that day to this.” 

The chapter dealing with the House of Alfred 
is distinguished by a learned and original 
essay on the beginnings of the English shires, 
which are attributed, after a cogent argument, 
to tho customs of that oldest Wessex which 
lay between the Southampton Water and the 
great Forest of Selwood. Our system of 
county government began to exist, on this 
theory, even before Somerset and Dorset had 
begun to attain that “rude unity” which had 
ulready given importance to Wilton and South¬ 
ampton as the centres of the oldest shires. 

The last of the finished chapters is devoted 
to the relations between Wessex and the 
Danelaw after the great fight at Brunanburh, 
“ such a battle,” as the gleeman sang, “as had 
never been seen by tho English since from the 
cast Engle and Saxon over the broad sea 
sought Britain.” The story of St. Dunstan is 
told so as to give us a bright view of the life 
of Englishmen in the west “at a time when 
history hides it from us beneath the weary 
detail of wars with the Danes.” Dunstan’s 
childhood was passed on his father’s estate 
at the foot of Glustonbury Tor, not far from 


the island-fort of Athelney where Alfred 
had paused to recover strength for his battle 
with the pagans of the Northern Sea. We 
ore told of his happy youth, his love for a 
noble lady, his devotion to art and learning ; 
“ we see him followed by a train of pupils, 
busy with literature, harping, painting, and 
designing.” The jealousy of the King, with 
whom his youth had been spent, involved him 
in apparent ruin, when an accident suddenly 
restored him to power. 

“ A red deer which Eadmund was chasing over 
Mendip dashed down the Cheddar cliffs, and 
the King only checked his horse on the brink 
of the ravine. In tho bitterness of anticipated 
death he had repented of his injustice to Dun¬ 
stan; and on his return from the chase the 
young priest was summoned to his presence. 

‘ Saddle your horse,’ said Eadmund, ‘ and ride 
with me! ’ The royal train swept over the 
marshes to Dunstan’s home, and greeting him 
with the kiss of peace, the King seated him in 
the abbot’s choir as Abbot of Glastonbury.’ ” 

It is from this time that, in the words of our 
historian, we must date the rise of the second 
English literature, which bears the stamp of 
Wessex, as the first had borne tho stamp of 
Northumbria. Mr. Green’s completed work 
ends with tho scene at Glastonbury when 
news came in November, in the year 955, 
that the Abbot’s friend, King Eadred, lay 
dying in his palace at Frome. Tho King 
wished to see once more the treasure that was 
stored in the Abbey: 

“ but while the heavy wains were still toiling 
along the Somersetshire lanes the death-howl 
of the women about the Court told the Abbot 
that the friend he loved was dead; he found the 
corpse already forsaken, for the Thegns of the 
Court had hurried to the presonco of the new 
King, and Dunstan was left alono to carry 
Eadred to his grave besido Eadmund at Glaston¬ 
bury.” 

C HAELKS I. Elxox. 


j Egypt after the War. By Villiers Stuart of 
Dromana, M.P. (John Murray.) 

Me. Villiees Stuakt’s important, impartial, 
and authoritative book is published not a day 
too soon, and, fortunately, not a day too late. 
Egypt after the War is the very guide which 
we are all wanting to enable us to take a just 
view of the Anglo-Egyptian situation. It 
tells us precisely what we require to know 
about the social and financial position of the 
country. It bares every sore and scar of the 
administrative system. It goes searchingly 
into tho momentous question of the indebted¬ 
ness of the fellaheen. It takes us into the 
provincial court-house, the Government prison, 
the sugar factory, the cotton factory, the oil 
mill, the rice mill, the luxurious home of the 
Christian usurer, and the miserable mud-hut 
of the bankrupt peasant. Of the wrongs and 
sufferings of that unhappy peasant Mr. Villiers 
Stuart draws a heartrending picture. Between 
the tax-collector and the money-lender, he 
literally bleeds to death. Some of the burdens 
imposed upon biin are peculiarly exasperating. 
The date-tax, for instance, would be a legiti¬ 
mate source of State revenue if levied only 
upon the fruit-bearing trees and in proportion 
to their produce ; but the young palms, which 
have six years to grow before they yield a 
date, and the male palms which never bear at 
all, must be paid for as heavily as the best. 


Di' 


In Upper Egypt, again, where he can find 
desert-salt in abundance, the fellah is neverthe¬ 
less compelled to pay the Government salt-tax 
for every member of his family, down to the 
infant in arms. In other places, where desert- 
salt is not to be had, the Government-salt is 
cither withheld or delivered in half-quantities, 
though the full amount of tax is rigidly ex¬ 
acted. The sheep-tax is so high as to be 
almost prohibitive, many small cultivators 
being unable to keep the sheep for the feeding 
of which they have sufficient refuse-produce. 
As an example of how local taxation is super- 
added to general taxation, Mr. Villiers Stuart 
adduces the case of a town called Benha-el- 
Assa, in the Delta, where tho river-traffic is 
actually saddled with a toll for liberty of 
passage under a railway bridge which spans 
the Nile at this point. As for the usurers, 

“ they are at this moment extorting three, four, 
and five per cent, per month of four weeks for 
sums owing or claimed— i.e., from thirty-nino 
to sixty-five per cent, per annum. They have 
woven around the fellaheen a tangled network 
of debt which no Colenso could unravel—tho 
moderate sum originally advanced, compound 
interest at exorbitant rates, sums advanced 
successively since, with their interests, the 
reckoning further complicated by sums paid on 
account, no receipts being given ” (p. 57 1 . 

The final result being that the money-lender 
goes on adding house to house and field to 
field, till ho has absorbed all the land of tho 
neighbourhood in which he lives. In numerous 
districts visited by Mr. Villiers Stuart the 
foreign usurer had become a wealthy land- 
owner, while not one of the natives had more 
than a few acres left. The time, in short, can¬ 
not, in his opinion, be far distant when every 
peasant proprietor will be reduced to the posi¬ 
tion of a labourer on the Greek’s all-devouring 
estate. And these, it must be remembered, are 
not the superficial notes of a merely casual 
tourist. Mr. Villiers Stuart’s acquaintance with 
Egypt extends over a period of nearly thirty 
years; and it was in virtue of that experience, 
and ‘ 1 in order to obtain for those on whom 
devolved the task of reconstruction in that 
country trustworthy information on a variety 
of points,” that he was last year commissioned 
by the British Government to undertake that 
tour of official inspection the results of which 
arc recorded in the present volume. Of the 
thoroughness with which he performed his 
work there can be no second opinion. He 
traversed the Delta literally in all directions, 
visiting the towns and villages, interrogating 
the notables, interviewing the peasants in. 
their own homes, enquiring into popular griev¬ 
ances, and ascertaining the general temper of 
the agricultural classes towards Arabi, the 
Khedive, and the English. The evidence 
thus carefully collected was embodied, it will 
be remembered, in those admirable official 
lleports (Egypt: No. 7, 1883) for which Mr. 
Villiers Stuart last summer received tho 
thanks of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which were quoted by Lord Dnfferin in his 
celebrated despatch. Parliamentary papers, 
however, are not generally attractive; and to 
most of Mr. Villiers Stuart’s readers the facts 
which he relates in Egypt after the War, with 
their incidents of local colour, of humour, 
and of pathos, will be as fresh as if his 
previous Keports had never been published. 

Want of space forbids me to do more than 
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refer those who are interested in the fortunes 
and misfortunes of Egypt to various other 
important points in Mr. Yilliers Stuart’s 
narrative. For instance, to his description of 
the forced-labour system, as he saw it—as I 
have myself seen it—in actual operation, and 
to his excellent suggestions for its better 
regulation; to his account of the existing 
abuses of the conscription-system, and of the 
universal dishonesty of the official classes; to 
his evidence in regard of the dangerous 
antagonism which everywhere subsists between 
Arab and Copt; to his frank and far-sighted 
opinions upon the necessity for a prolonged 
military occupation and a vigorous, though 
temporary, substitution of English for native 
government; lastly to his very remarkable and 
somewhat startling estimate of the character 
of the Egyptian peasantry. “It is too 
readily taken for granted,” says Mr. Yilliers 
Stuart, 

“ that the fellahs are so docile and unresisting 
that no revolt need be apprehended. Speaking, 
however, not from an experience of a few 
months, but from an acquaintance with them 
extending over more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, I assert that there is a latent tiger in 
their composition ready to come to the surface 
when some agitator may touch the right key ” 
(chap, xxxiv., p. 341). 

Mr. Villiers Stuart need not cite four thou¬ 
sand years of history in support of the justice 
of his views. The Alexandria massacre is 
yet fresh in the public memory; to say no¬ 
thing of isolated, and still more striking, 
cases of unprovoked barbarity. It ought not 
to be forgotten that a European family was 
deliberately crushed to death under the wheels 
of a locomotive at one of the provincial rail¬ 
way stations in Lower Egypt, and that this 
was but one incident among many. 

The ninth chapter of Egypt after the War 
is devoted to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, of 
which Mr. Villiers Stuart gives a succinct and 
spirited account, illustrated with sketches and 
sections of the trenches, and with a capital 
plan of the field, showing the lines of earth¬ 
works, and the relative position of the 
Egyptian camp, the English forces, and the 
Sweetwater Canal. 

Chap. viii. contains an interesting de¬ 
scription of the sito of Fithom (Tel-el-Mas- 
kootah), which the author visited during the 
course of M. Navillo’s excavations in Feb¬ 
ruary 1883. It is strange that Mr. Villiers 
Stuart should have something to tell d propot 
of this ancient Biblical “treasure-city” which 
is new to myself, and, I presume, to my co¬ 
secretary, Mr. R. Stuart Poole; but the fol¬ 
lowing curious details do not, to my know¬ 
ledge, occur in any other description of 
these remarkable ruins that has hitherto been 
published. 

“ Among the articles which I saw in tho 
store-chambers was a beautifully made bronze 
brazier for holding fire; soon aftor its disoovery, 
however, it fell to pieces from the action of the 
air. In one of the chambers near the river, 
M. Naville showed me an immense collection of 
isines of various quadrupeds, birds, and even 
fish; they were fragile from age, and we could 
not account for their presence. I saw also, in 
another chamber close by, masses of a species of 
gum or resin; the mark of the sacks in which it 
had been contained was still stamped on the 
outside, although the sacks themselvos had long 
since fallen to dust. I took some of this away 


with me, and, on setting fire to it, found that it 
burned with a strong aromatic perfume. It 
had, in fact, boon frankincense, and was, no 
doubt, stored there for the uso of tho temple. 
. . . As wo looked down from the desert- 

level upon the structures now laid bare, we 
were reminded of Pompeii. Beneath our eyes, 
like cells in a honeycomb, lay the chambers 
built by tho contemporaries of Moses for 
llameses and his successor. It was a spectacle 
the interest of which it is not easy to exag¬ 
gerate, and it was a most encouraging augury 
of the future success of the Egypt Exploration 
Society” (chap, viii., p. 83). 

As regards the bone problem, it is to be re¬ 
membered that these Pharaonic “treasure- 
cities ” were, in fact, frontier-forts especially 
constructed for the storage of provisions, booty, 
and munitions of war. This particular 
chamber, or cellar, may, therefore, have con¬ 
tained a stock of salted fish, flesh, and fowl. 
The odoriferous resin was probably tribute 
from the Somali country temporarily ware¬ 
housed at Pithom, on its way to Bubastis or 
Tanis. The quantity would seem to be in 
excess of the needs of the tiny temple found 
by M. Naville in a comer of the great enclo¬ 
sure. It can scarcely be doubted that in these 
curious masses of ancient resin we behold 
an aqtual sample of that much-prized product 
of the land of Punt which figures so frequently 
in Egyptian inscriptions, and which has given 
rise to so much archaeological speculation. 

Like all tho works of this author, Egypt 
after the War is printed in largo typo upon ex¬ 
cellent paper, and is abundantly illustrated. I 
| do not think, however, that Mr. Yilliers Stuart 
was well advised when, instead of issuing a 
second edition of The Funeral Tent of'an Egyptian 
Queen, he embodied nearly tho wholo of that 
work in his present volume. Tho reproduc¬ 
tion of so many familiar plates has the effect 
of making the whole book look like a reprint, 
while the interpolation of old matter adds 
enormously to the bulk and cost of the whole. 
Again, that which is new in Egypt after the 
War appeals to a class of readers whose tastes 
and sympathies are altogether distinct from 
tho tastes and sympathies of those who ex¬ 
hausted tho first edition of The Funeral Tent 
of an Egyptian Queen. Politicians are not 
generally archaeologists; and archaeologists 
are still more rarely politicians. Readers who 
are interested in the Egyptian question, and 
who will most appreciate the important facts 
brought to light by Mr. Yilliers Btuart in the 
course of his official tour (the first of its kind 
ever made in modem Egypt), will caro not 
at all for the leather canopy of Isi-om-kheb, 
or tho identity of Khoo-en-Aten, or the revised 
texts of tho tomb of Rames. All these, 
together with some new and curious observa¬ 
tions made by Mr. Yilliers Stuart at Gow-el- 
Gharbieh and Sakkarah, would have been 
more acceptable, and more accessible, in a 
book by themselves. For information about 
the pyramid of Unas, Egyptologists will of 
course turn to Prof. Maspero’s learned and 
exhaustive series of articles now in course of 
publication in the Recueil dee Travaux ; but 
Mr. Villiers Stuart’s discovery of the remains 
of a funerary chapel built apparently of 
alabaster “ in enormous blocks,” such as those 
employed in tho fantous chapel of Khafra 
called “The Temple of the Sphinx,” and his 
simultaneous discovery of ten large alabaster 
basins, “ each measuring fifteen feet in oir- 


eumf erence, and supported at their outer edges 
by twenty-four little pilasters, each of which 
was cupped at the top,” are facts of real 
interest and value. The spot, described as 
“near a ruined pyramid in an isolated situa¬ 
tion between Ghizeh and Aboosir,” must be 
Zawyet-el-Aryan. The alabaster basins can 
hardly be anything but libation-tables of a 
new and composite design, no previous speci¬ 
mens of which have, I think, been discovered. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald 
Crawfurd. “ Parchment Library.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The fact that this little volume is entertaining 
without being unsatisfactory or tantalising 
speaks as ill for the structure of our English 
eomedies as it speaks well for their wit. The 
ideal comedy should be one and indivisible. 
When we can take pleasure in a series of 
fragments, each introduced by the briefest 
possible account of the work to which it 
belongs, it is clear that these works must con¬ 
tain much irrelevant dialogue and episodic 
situation. In most cases, indeed, the ordinal^ 
reader has a fuller knowledge of the dramatic 
context than can be given in the introductory 
note, but his pleasure does not, os it should, 
depend on such knowledge. Comedy should 
be like a mosaic, in which each fragment ac¬ 
quires value and meaning from its relation to all 
the rest, and, when out of its setting, is a mere 
piece of gaudy enamel. Our comic dramatists 
have often been too careful of their material, 
and too careless of their design. They have 
worked in jewels instead of in enamel, and have 
produced not pictures, nor even patterns, but 
conglomerations of formless brilliancy. It is 
this defect which renders possible and toler¬ 
able such a selection as the present. 

Mr. Crawfurd is rash enough to start with 
an exact definition of comedy. It is to “ fur¬ 
nish cause for mocking but not nngenial 
laughter; ” it is to deal with real life and not 
be clothed in “the glamour of romance;” it 
is to eschew “exaggeration and caricature” on 
pain of sinking into farce; and it is not to bo 
“cynical and contemptuous” on pain of 
deepening into satiro. A definition, this, to 
which no one will object who admits the 
wisdom of defining at all. But definition, tho 
necessary preliminary of an argument, is by 
no means so necessary in introducing an 
anthology. Darwinism is finding its way 
into aesthetics, and we are beginning to re¬ 
cognise tho impossibility of drawing hard-and- 
fast boundaries in tho debatable border-lands 
of literary species. For purposes of exposi¬ 
tion tho impossible must be attempted, but 
Mr. CraWfurd’s purpose is not expository. 
Tho solo result of his definition is to provoke 
cavil at a selection which is in itself judicious 
enough. If all that is cynical and contemptu¬ 
ous is to be excluded as satire, why include 
the grim sarcasms upon human nature em¬ 
bodied in Sir Epicure Mammon and the cour¬ 
tiers of Yolpone ? If we are to distinguish 
exactly betweon comedy and farce, how can 
we adinit the humours of Bessus from “A 
King and no King,” or the sceno of the 
terrified servants from Addison’s ‘ ‘ Drummer ” ? . 
Can “The Beggar’s Opera” rank as pure 
comedy any more than “ H.M.8. Pinafore ” or 
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“Iolanthe”? And if the laughter called 
forth by comedy is to be “not ungenial,” 
how can we include anything from the 
saturnalia of cynicism which hears the names 
of Wycherley and Congreve?—names which 
in this respect, at least, must be bracketed, 
in spite of Mr. Swinburne’s protest. A selec¬ 
tion of English comedy with these writers un¬ 
represented would be glaringly incomplete; but 
why adopt a definition which ought to exclude 
them? His definition apart, Mr. Crawfurd 
has dealt judiciously with his embarrassment 
of riches. A scene from Massinger might 
perhaps have replaced one of the three from 
Ben Jonson, Colley Cibber might have been 
shortened to make room for a passage from 
Steele, and Cumberland scarcely deserves a 
place in a selection from which Macklin is 
omitted. Any other faults one might find 
rest on mere differences of personal taste, and 
are not worth dwelling upon. 

Mr. Crawford’s critical remarks are some¬ 
times so suggestive as to make one regret 
their extreme conciseness. A fuller contrast 
between the comedy of types and the comedy 
of individuals would have been especially 
welcome, as this selection amply illustrates 
it. As we pass from Ealstaff to Sir Epicure 
Mammon, from the Foibles, Frails, and 
Froths of Congreve to Honeywood, Miss 
Richland, and Mr. Hardcastle, we feel strongly 
the superiority, for us Teutons at any rate, 
of the comedy of men over the comedy of 
masks. Lessing, who discusses at great 
length the tendency of comedy, as compared 
with tragedy, to deal in personifications rather 
than oharacters, does not recognise the dis¬ 
tinction of schools within the sphere of 
comedy itself. The tendency he notes is, 
indeed, unquestionable. Comedy deals with 
physiology rather than pathology, with normal 
rather than abnormal conditions. When it 
touches on the morbid, it confines itself to 
those developmental diseases which all flesh 
is heir to. Hence its characters are apt to 
be generalisations rather than individual 
studies. This tendency, however, is to be 
struggled against, not elevated into a principle. 
The typical character—the allegorical figure 
of avarice, or envy, or jealousy, or hypocrisy 
—gravitates towards farce, and often towards 
grotesque and cruel farce. An abstract 
presentation of a human passion, even of 
one in itself noble, awakens the lurking 
cynic in our composition. A man all love 
or ambition, even a woman all charity or 
chastity, tends to show the pettiness of human 
nature at its noblest. Only when the passion 
is rooted in a conceivable, credible, many- 
sided human organism does it become sympa¬ 
thetic. Again, the comedy of typos is apt to 
lose all relation to nature, and to exist, like 
the Indian art denounced by Mr. Ruskin, as a 
thing apart, revolving endlessly on its own 
axis, interpreting nothing but worn-out con¬ 
ventions, revealing nothing but the cleverness 
of its manufacturers. Such is the comedy of 
Congreve. His figures are mere masks, not 
even of universal-human characteristics, but 
of artificial vices. His world of self-conscious 
wits is if possible more painful than the 
American novelist’s world of self-conscious 
psychologists. How refreshing to pass from it, 
through the reviving naturalism of Farquhar, 
to the genial humanity of Goldsmith. 

In such a collection as “The Parchment 


Scries,” absolute correctness of typography 
should be held essential. In this volume 
there are, unfortunately, several errors of the 
press. For example, one sentence in the In¬ 
troduction is quite unintelligible, and in the 
scene from “ The Alchemist,” “through” is 
printed for “ thorough,” to the ruin of the 
blank verse. Nor is the elegance of Mr. 
Crawfurd’s English always in keeping with 
that of the dress in which it appears. ‘‘ Typist ” 
and “dialoguist” are pieces of half-American 
slang, which lead by necessary sequence to 
“playist” and “knowist.” Nor can the 
following sentence be called happy :— 

“ When all is done that wit and epigram can 
do, no way at all hardly is made with the 
comedy unless all these intellectual fireworks 
are homogeneous to the play, promote its plot, 
or sot forth its purpose.” 

So true a thought was worthy of more careful 
expression. William Abcheb. 

The Life and Timet of Jesus the Messiah. By 

Alfred Edersheim. (Longmans.) 

This book differs from its English predecessors 
in several important particulars. In the first 
place, although written in a popular style, it 
is saturated throughout with the higher erudi¬ 
tion of its subject, which Dr. Edersheim has 
striven, not without success, to bring down to 
the level of ordinary comprehension. Further, 
the author has neither been content, nor com¬ 
pelled by stress of ignorance, to derive this 
special knowledge from the published works 
of English and foreign experts. He is him¬ 
self profoundly acquainted with the entire 
store of Jewish Rabbinical literature. He 
quotes and refers to Talmud and Midrashim, 
as one to whom every page and line of those 
famous repertories of Jewish lore arc as 
familiar as the alphabet. But, although he 
starts with these unusual qualifications for 
the work of “ presenting the life and teaching 
of Christ in all its surroundings of place, 
society, popular life, and intellectual or 
religious development,” the author has not 
grudged the labour demanded for the examina¬ 
tion of all the principal, and of many obscure, 
German, French, Italian, and English writers 
who have contributed anything to the dis¬ 
cussion of the momentous problems connected 
with the origines of Christianity. We arc not, 
therefore, surprised to learn that, as he states 
in his Preface, he has spent over his book ‘ ‘ seven 
years of continual and earnest labour,” or— 
ns, -with a native touch of that Masorctic 
fondness for minute calculation traces of 
which are discernible in his work, he declared 
to the writer of tills notice—“ more than 
twelve thousand hours.” 

To say that Dr. Edcrsheim’s standpoint is 
orthodox might raise in some minds a prejudice 
against the result of his arduous labours. We 
shall, therefore, be doing him mere justice in 
setting before our readers his own account of 
the dominant idea of his work. Deprecating at 
the outset the assumption of any pretence on 
his part to write a life the materials of which 
do not exist, he proceeds in the next place to 
disavow “ any predetermined dogmatic stand¬ 
point.” “ I wished,” he says, 

“ to write, not for a definite purpose, bo it even 
that of the defence of the faith, but rather to 
let that purpose grow out of the book as would 
be pointed out by the course of independent 


study, in which arguments on both sides should 
be impartially weighed, and facts ascertained. 
In this manner I hoped best to attain what 
must be the first object in all research, but 
especially in such as the present—to ascertain, 
so far as we can, the truth, irrespective of con¬ 
sequences.” 

To most Christians, in default of special his¬ 
torical study of what may be called the milieu 
of the Gospel story, the chief actors therein 
stand out in a kind of heroic or superhuman 
isolation against the dim background of a 
little - known contemporary world. Their 
severance from the flow of the common lift' 
that constituted their real environment is 
ideally absolute. We do not say that the 
Gospels, rightly understood, justify this im¬ 
pression. The impression prevails because 
the Gospels arc misunderstood. Dr. Eders¬ 
heim’s work will undoubtedly do much 
towards the diffusion of correct conceptions 
about those conditions of Jewish life and 
thought which determined the outward form 
and manner of the teaching of Christ; and in 
achieving this it will also furnish, as he 
desires, a vindication and illustration of the 
Gospel narratives, as presenting “ a real 
historical scene ” in a form wholly character¬ 
istic of the times. All English readers may 
now know what hitherto has been too much 
the peculium of a select body of scholars. 
They may become acquainted with “the lead¬ 
ing personages in Church and State in Pales¬ 
tine at that time, their views, teaching, 
pursuits, and aims, the state of parties, the 
character of popular opinion, the proverbs, 
the customs, the daily life of the country.” 
And not only this, 

“they can, in imagination, enter their dwell¬ 
ings, associate with them in familiar inter¬ 
course, or follow them to the Temple, the 
Synagogue, the Academy, or to the market¬ 
place and the workshop. . . . They may 

know what clothes they wore, what dishes they 
ate, what wines they drank, what they pro¬ 
duced, and what they imported : nay, the cost 
of every article of their dross or food, the price 
of houses and of living—in short, every detail 
that can give vividness to a picture of life.” 

It is hardly necessary to add—it will 
have already been inferred—that the author 
by no means ignores the question of ques¬ 
tions, with which, in fact, every writer 
claiming serious attention in this subject 
is bound to grapple. He is especially care¬ 
ful to consider the arguments advanced by 
supporters of the so-called “mythical” 
theory; and he labours, often with striking 
effect, to establish the thesis underlying his 
own work, which, shortly stated, is this— 
that, while the forms of thought and speech, 
the theological dialect of the day, were the 
same for Christ as for the Rabbis, the inner 
spirit and entire tendency of His doctrine 
were absolutely antithetical to those of the 
Synagogue. 

Little space remains for points of detail. 
AVe have noticed a great want of uniformity 
in the transliteration of Hebrew terms ; occa¬ 
sionally, also, an interpretation or an etym¬ 
ology such as would approve itself to a mind 
whose Hebrew scholarship was rather of a 
Rabbinical than of the newer philological 
type. Sometimes questions of Old Testament 
criticism arc glanced at in a manner not 
wholly satisfactory. Here and there the 
English halts; and isolated examples of chro- 
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nological inaccuracies are not entirely absent. 
But these maculae are incidental, not pervad¬ 
ing. None is of such importance as to affect 
the substantial value of the •work considered 
as a whole. C. J. Ball. 


Life and Letters of William Ballantyne Hodgson. 

Edited by Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

This work will not be considered quite satis¬ 
factory by persons who knew, and even by 
persons who knew much of, the late Dr. 
Hodgson, of Edinburgh. Prof. Meiklejohn is 
enthusiastic, indeed, even to provincialism of 
style, as when, in his Preface, he laments his 
inability to 

“reproduce for the public the earnest and 
intense presence, the quick thought, the steady 
judgment, the powerful eye that flashed at 
sense of smallest wrong; tho clear, vivid, and 
firmly knit speech; the argument that seemed 
to develop itself as by an innate necessity, tho 
glowing eloquence that caught fire as it went 
on, and kindled fire in the listeners.” 

But he has not fulfilled his own desire “ to 
build up an intellectual portrait in mosaic of 
the man from his letters at different periods.” 
There is, in fact, no life-like sketch of Dr. 
Hodgson in tins volume except a representa¬ 
tion of him as teaching his class of political 
economy in Edinburgh by Mr. Erie ltobertson, 
the warm colouring of which is due to a 
student’s pardonable enthusiasm. The im¬ 
pression of Dr. Hodgson that is too likely to 
be earned away by people who make his 
acquaintance for the first time through tho 
medium of Prof. Meiklejohn’s biography will 
lx- that he was a restless and indeed rather 
self-conscious and priggish man, who was per¬ 
petually writing letters on the ephemeral sub¬ 
jects of the day, lecturing his friends, and 
endeavouring to say smart things. This is 
not- the Dr. Hodgson of fact, the active educa¬ 
tionist of Manchester and Liverpool, much 
less the kind host of Bonaly Tower. 

Prof. Meiklejohn’s biographical method is, 
in truth, far from good. His book is built 
up too much on what is known in naval 
architecture as the compartment principle. 
Thus, instead of associating a number of Dr. 
Hodgson’s letters with different periods of 
his life, he reserves them for special chapters 
having such imposing titles as “ Religion,” 
“Politics,” “Education,” “TheEncourager,” 
and “ Glimpses of Places, Books, Friends, and 
Acquaintances.” Letters, dealing necessarily 
with matters of controversy, may be interest¬ 
ing as showing the mental growth of the 
writer of them; but, when they are printed 
under separate headings, they invite judgment 
on their positive as distinguished from their 
relative value. Many letters here given by 
Prof. Meiklejohn will not stand such criti¬ 
cism. It may be doubted if much good can 

done at this time by letting the world 
know that Dr. Hodgson wrote, 

“ We all suffer for others’ transgressions as well 
os for our own. This is the inevitable condition 
of society, form or change it how you may. . 

It is sad to see the samo blunders committed 
everywhere without profiting from distant 
example, and to think that improvement seems 
attainable only after blunders have been ex¬ 
hausted. ... If Christ were to revisit the earth 
and appear in Edinburgh streets, it is an inter¬ 


esting question what he would sot himself to 
do. . , . Capital milk, and oat-cakes, with a 
dash of whisky, were very acceptable.” 

Prof. Meiklejohn’s last fivo chapters, em¬ 
bracing nearly two hundred pages, ought to 
have been confined within fifty ; and tho con¬ 
tents of these, in turn, might have been dis¬ 
tributed over the narrative portion of the 
work. Prof. Meiklejohn tells us, further, far 
too little of tho personal and domestic life of 
Dr. Hodgson. Wo learn next to nothing of 
his parents or of the family circle of his 
infancy, although a gloomy father and a 
quarrelsome sister appear, on his own showing, 
to have done their best to spoil his character. 
Of his life between leaving Edinburgh 
College and being appointed secretary to the 
Mechanics’ Institute at Liverpool at the age 
of twenty-three, it is only said that it was 
divided between lecturing and editing; and 
that these “were confined chiefly to the 
county of Fife, where he made many useful 
and valuable friendships, which he retained 
throughout his life.” He was much attached 
to his brother Thomas, who was lost in a 
shipwreck off the Famo Islands in 1843; he 
was twice married, and was an affectionate 
husband and father; and we learn from Prof. 
Meiklejohn that he befriended many unfor¬ 
tunate and struggling persons. Upon 
this aspect of Dr. Hodgson’s life—the history 
of his heart, so to speak—his biographer is 
singularly, disappointingly reticent. Yet Dr. 
Hodgson was not, and did not pretend to be, 
a being so bright and good as to have led only 
what Prof. Meiklejohn would style an “ intel¬ 
lectual ” existence. 

Dr. Hodgson was bom in Edinburgh in 
1815, and (lied of angina pectoris in Brussels 
in tho autumn of 1880. At the time of his 
death he was Professor of Political Economy 
and Mercantile Law in the University of 
Edinburgh, and ho was an enthusiastic ex¬ 
ponent of what may bo termed the Turgot 
Economics. But ho gave the best of his life 
and thought to education. He was, in a 
sense, a martyr to it; for his death was at 
least hastened by hurrying to attend an 
educational conference in Belgium. By 
far the most readable chapters of Prof. 
Meiklejohn’s book are those which tell of Dr. 
Hodgson’s teaching, and stfll more of his 
organising work, ns an educationist in Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. He was, in the first 
instance, as has been already noticed, ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the Liverpool Mechanics’ 
Institute in 1839. Having been eminently 
successful as secretary, he was, in 1844, 
appointed principal of the Institute. It was 
in this position, and in tho office which he 
subsequently held, of principal of Chorlton 
High School, in one of the suburbs of Man¬ 
chester, that he showed his great powers of 
organising and managing large schools. His 
views on education, which were associated 
with the phrenology he had learned and 
lectured on earlier in life, were not original, 
but he showed much enthusiasm in apply¬ 
ing them. In 1851 he left Manchester and 
spent a rather wandering life for some years. 
Such of the letters he wrote at this time 
indicate quick-wittedness and capacity for 
intense absorption in the interests of the 
moment rather than reflectiveness, although 
some of the observations he made in Paris at 
the time of the coup d’etat are not devoid of 


sagacity. In 1858, Dr. Hodgson came to 
London as assistant to the Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into the state of Primary 
Education in England, and found his work 
thoroughly congenial. In 1871 he was elected 
to tho Chair of Political Economy in Edin¬ 
burgh ; and three years later removed finally 
to Bonaly Tower, which had been previously 
occupied by Jeffrey’s friend, Lord Cockbum. 

Dr. Hodgson came across some of the more 
eminent of his contemporaries apparently when 
he visited London rather than when he lived 
in it; his accounts of his meetings with such 
are fair examples of bright reporting of tho 
personal kind. In 1854, he thus describes a 
visit to Carlyle: 

“ Mr. C. had boon asleep on the sofa, tired 
with a journey from Lord Ashburton’s. Tea 
and rather indifferent miscellaneous talk, with 
strong denunciations of tho Glass Palace, and 
many things beside. He and I then smoked 
two pipes each in the little garden behind, en¬ 
closed by high walls. He talked much and 
strikingly about silence, and the duty of doing, 
not writing and speaking, of needlewomen and 
incapacity, and the Com Laws, &e., &c. . . . 
He is an unsatisfactory man. Walked home all 
the way, cold night, to bed at one.” 

If Prof. Meiklejohn had given a little more of 
this kind of thing, and a little less about 
education, politics, and religion, his biography 
would have been much more enjoyable, and 
would have been more appreciated by the 
friends and admirers of Dr. Hodgson. 

William Wallace. 


new NOVELS. 

Hester. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 8 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

Sweet Mace. By Geo. Manvillc Fonn. In 8 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Late Remorse. By Frank Lee Benedict. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Philosopher’s Pendulum, and other Stories. 

By Rudolph Lindau. (Blackwood.) 

' Sister Clarice. By Mrs. C. Hunter Hodgson. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Ale riel; or, a Voyago to other Worlds. By 
Rev. W. Laeh-Szyrma. (Wyman.) 

Mas. Oliphant writes so fast that it is 
almost impossible to keep puce with her. 
All she produces is readable; only a little of 
it is memorable. It is a thousand pities that 
she cannot bring herself to write less and 
work more ; for, at her best, she is, I think, 
with one or two exceptions, tho best of living 
English novelists. She is at her best in 
Hester. There, from first to last, she is tho 
Mrs. Oliphant of Salem Chapel and Miss 
Marjoribanks —an artist, that is, in portraiture 
and observation, an excellent humorist, a 
master of human character, and an adept in 
certain forms of human experience. Not 
since A Beleaguered City —that admirable 
allegory, in some ways surely tho best of its 
kind we have had since Bunyan—has she 
done anything, as it seems to me, so vigorous 
and sound, so rich in quality, and so capablo 
in style. It is a story of life in an English 
country town—Redborough, to wit—and it 
sets forth the fortunes, material and spiritual, 
of divers members of a certain family from the 
head of the house down to the poor relations 
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and the relations by marriage. In the begin¬ 
ning, which is a long way back, John Vernon, 
the managing partner in Vomon’s Bunk, has 
slighted his cousin, Catharine Vernon, and 
married another woman. Ho goes on to live 
hard and squander the Bank’s money; and 
one fine day he disappears. The Bank is on 
the verge of ruin; but Catharine, who is 
a woman of genius, stops in and saves 
it, and with it the family honour. She 
sticks to her work, and in her hands 
the Bank grows greater and stronger than 
ever; whilo sho, for her part, becomes a 
local magnate, aftor whom people name their 
houses and builders t heir terraces and squares, 
and who, for her charity, her enterprise, her 
fine clear head and good strong heart, is 
practically the queen of Redborough. Among 
her works of morcy are the transformation of 
an old family house, the Heronry, into a set 
of tiny mansions callod tho Vemonry, and tho 
installation therein of a certain number of 
decayed Vernons, and, on her own retirement 
from active business, the elevation to the chief 
command of the Bank of two of her young 
cousins, Harry and Edward. Meanwhile, to 
John Vernon and his wife, walking between 
tavern and tavern all the Continent over, and 
living the life of shabby-genteel dishonesty, 
there has been bom a daughter, Hester, in 
whom wo have to bo heroically interested. 
John Vernon dies; and Mrs. John and 
Hester, on Catharine’s invitation, take up 
their quarters in the Vemonry. Thenceforth 
Hester is our heroino. At fourteen sho is 
bold, intelligent, independent, ineorruptibly 
just: as like Catharine as one pea is like 
another. The two, however, do not hit 
it off together. They begin by misunder¬ 
standing each other—their first interview 
is capital comedy; for Catharine, as becomes 
a benevolent despot, who is also an old 
maid, and withal a person of brains, has 
acquired habits of superiority, and has 
got into the way of being an amused 
observer of tho meannesses and littlenesses 
with which she is brought into contact. These 
peculiarities are abominable to Hester. She 
learns to detest Catharine; to pity, and 
perhaps despise, her poor, feeble, gentle, idiotic 
little mother; to scorn and avoid tho back¬ 
biting, small-talking, envious creatures who 
are her fellow-pensioners — Mr. Mildmay 
Vernon, the carping, acrid, egoistic old 
bachelor, and the two Miss Vernon-Ridgways, 
who arc a couplo of villanous old maids; and 
to make friends and relatives of old Captain 
Morgan and his wife, who, not being Vernons, 
but only poor relations of Catharine’s mother, 
are intolerable to all tho Vemonry besides, 
and who are, perhaps, the sweetest old couplo 
ever put into a book. In these thoughts and 
among these influences Hester ripens into 
such a brilliant and commanding young maiden 
os exists, that I know of, nowhere else in 
English fiction. How her heart begins its life 
of love, how sho and Catharine come to 
understand and esteem eaoh other, and how, 
when it is all too lato, her eyes are unsealed 
and the mystery of existence is made plain 
and open to her, I shall not say. Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s own work is too good, too full, too 
complete and rich, to be made the subject of 
compression and an impertinent prteia. Besides, 
I have had so much pleasure in the book—its 
immeasurable delicacies of observation, its 


koenness of perception, its many moving 
touches of humour and wit and fine creative¬ 
ness—that I prefer to leave it as nearly 
virgin as possible. I confess myself in 
love with Hester and with all her surround¬ 
ings, from Catharine herself to Mrs. John, 
from the Morgans to their grandchild, the 
admirable Emma. To me Heater combines the 
best qualities of Mies Marjoribanks and Salem 
Chapel, while it has a certain distinction of 
manner, an easy mastery of method, and a 
fine superiority of mental attitude in which 
both these are lacking. Next to A Beleaguered 
City, I cannot but esteem it as its author’s 
best and strongest book. 

Mr. Fpnn is always sound and honest and 
pleasant, has always some stirring concept to 
set forth, some vigorous imagining to develop 
and complete. In Siceet Mace, his story is 
one of England under the British Solomon— 
“ the damnedst fool ” (as one of his lieges is 
made to asseverate) that ever did so and so or 
said such and such a thing. There is a 
heartiness about the sentiment and the ex¬ 
pression which is characteristic of all the 
author’s work. Here we have him at his 
freshest. His hero, Gil Carr, is one of the 
valiant crew that followed Raleigh in his 
quest of El Dorado. His heroine, Sweet Mace 
Cobbe, is daughter of a mighty founder of 
cannon and maker of powder. What happens 
between these two I shall not attempt to say. 
Mr. Fenn is a toller of stories; and the man 
that would lay his hand upon a mystery save 
in the way of aid and concealment has always 
seemed to me unworthy the name of an 
English critic. I shall, however, be breaking 
no confidence if I note that Mr. Fenn has a 
Scotch courtier for his villain and a real 
authentic witch for his villainess: he is 
writing of good King James’s palmy time, 
and he is an Englishman, so how could it be 
otherwise ? Nor shall I be held a betrayer of 
secrets if I mention that among the personages 
of his story he has a capital old sailor, and a 
very pleasant pair of priests—a Roman and 
an Established Churchman : he is dreaming 
of Raleigh’s “ remainder biscuit,” he has 
a privateering hero, and he is working and 
thinking, and surveying mankind and romance 
from the heights of this noble nineteenth 
century, so what else could he do ? I shall 
have said enough in any case if I add that lie 
has also a cave (a real cave!), an explosion, a 
mystery, a witch-burning, a traitress with red 
hair and a very natural desire to get married, 
and a good deal of pleasant description and 
strong, exciting drama; and that his book— 
though specialists might scoff at it—is very 
readable and fresh indeed : reminding you, as 
it does, of Harrison Ainsworth, but of Harri¬ 
son Ainsworth knowing much more, and 
writing much better, and furnished with a 
quite considerable endowment of the quality 
which among artists is figured by the mono¬ 
syllabic equivalent for “intestines.” 

Mr. Lee Benedict’s new novel is, by many 
degrees, the poorest of his I have seen. 
Usually he has somctliing moving to give us 
in the way of invention, something human 
and nutural in the way of character. Here 
he is absurdly uninteresting, and almost fan¬ 
tastically old-fashioned and unreal. We have 
the Haughty Wicked Mother, the Proud 
and Idiotic Son, the Virtuous but Wronged 


Heroine, the Villain Bom for Better Things, 
and so forth and so forth. The story is 
one of what to the excellent Mr. Jack 
Dawkins was known as “ deformation of 
character.” Elinor Stuart, the heroine 
(heroines with such noble names are really 
more than one can bear! ), is an American 
schoolmistress, possessed of all the virtues, 
rich in all the talents, and withal “ high- 
toned” to a degree. Sho is moved, out of 
sheer beauty of character, to give lessons in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to a certain 
Will Hudson, an American working-man. 
Of eourso Will Hudson falls in love with 
her; of course his sweetheart, Madge, is 
violently jealous; of course the high-toned 
Elinor is in love with tho god-liko form of 
Kenneth Alderly; of course Kenneth Alderly 
is a complete and perfect ass; of course his 
mother — tho Beautiful and Unscrupulous 
Mother with a Passion for her Gallant Boy 
of old stylo melodrama—is opposed to tho 
match; and of course Will Hudson and 
Madge are seduced by her into babbling away 
the reputation of the lovely and accomplished 
idiot to whom her ’Aughty son has pledged his 
love. Of course, too, all this blackguardism 
is only triumphant for a time. Will Hudson 
is killed in the inevitable accident; Madge 
has the fever that is usual in these cases, and 
is nursed, it need hardly be noted, by the 
unparalleled governess; and Mrs. Alderly, 
when tho game is up, and the dying Hudson's 
confession is, as everybody anticipates, in every¬ 
body’s hands, succumbs to a fine old crusted 
paralytic stroke, and dies, a prey to “A Late 
Remorse,” in the act of joining the hands of her 
’Aughty son and his Lovely bride in the old 
familiar way. Mr. Leo Benedict’s story is 
usually his strongest part; and that is all the 
story he has to toll us. As his characters are 
all manifestly of cotton wool or (at the best) 
of wood, I do not feel called upon to offer 
any more remarks on his work. 

Mr. Lindau’s stories are all very careful 
and, to me at least, all very dull. They 
appear to have been inspired by the reading 
of Turgueneff; but that is all I can say in 
their favour. In their dispraise it may be 
noted that they are terribly superfluous. 
There is no reason at all why they should 
never have been written; but there are many 
why they should never have been printed. 
They are naturalistic after a fashion, but they 
will amuse nobody—nobody, at least, who has 
read Turgueneff. Ho was naturalistic, too. 
But ho was also a great artist; he had, more¬ 
over, something to say ; also^ his reticence and 
sobriety were effects of an admirable imagina¬ 
tion, an irresistible mastery of character and 
romance, a victorious experience of life. 
Mr. Lindau resembles him in nothing. He is 
not a great artist; he has very little to say; 
his reticence and sobriety are effects over 
which the Russian would have shaken his 
big white head. Decidedly it is better to 
read Turgueneff in the original. 

Mrs. Hunter Hodgson, in Sinter Clarice, is 
fearfully eloquent; she is also deplorably in¬ 
effectual. Her heroine is pre-eminently a 
thing of beauty, and has all manner of virtue 
to boot; her hero is a painter of genius, with 
Mario’s voice and more than Mario’s charm, 
A forged letter comes between them and 
happiness, and the heroine becomes a Sister, 
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while the hero seduces a lovely American, has 
a child by her, and bolts. Years after Sister 
Clarice sees a gorgeous stranger ride over a 
beautiful boy, the only offspring of a wonder¬ 
ful widow. It need hardly be added that the 
Stranger is the hero, that the Boy is his 
offspring, and that the Widow is his victim. 
What happens is soon told. The Boy expires, 
Sister Clarice does her duty, and Claud (His 
name is Claud!) and his Victim (who, by-the- 
way, is good-looking enough for anything) 
are married. Two years afterwards, or there¬ 
abouts, Claud is brought into the hospital to 
which Sister Clarice is attached. Ho is 
mortally hurt; but he expires in her embrace, 
and she sees how horribly good, and kind, 
and self-sacrificing in his dealing with his 
wife ho has been. All this is inexpressibly 
comforting to her, and to the Victim like¬ 
wise; and we take leave of tlio pair in a 
soft and shining aureole of sisterhood and 
self-satisfaction. I hasten to add that their 
story will do nobody any harm. It is, as 
English persons would say, “a trifle silly;” 
but, as Americans would put it, it is also 
“ superbly high-toned.” To read it is to be 
the subject, not of demoralisation, but of a 
respectful indifference. 

In Aleriel there is a great deal of earnest¬ 
ness and a great deal of cheap astronomy. 
The narrator is (I think) a kind of clergyman; 
the hero is a native of the planet Venus; the 
moral is that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in the phil¬ 
osophy of those who haven’t read Sir David 
Brewster. Aleriel visits the earth, conceals his 
wings (he is a species of fool), makes friends, 
and returns to his own fairy orb. There he 
tells his experiences, and is sent forth on a 
new voyage of discovery. In an electric ship he 
explores Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, and Virorum. 
He then comes back to earth, perches himself 
somewhere in tho Alps, has another interview 
with the narrator, contrives a mysterious 
cave, and, generally, makes you long for an 
hour of Jules Verne. Lastly, he disappears 
into space, and you are far from sorry to be 
rid of him. W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Cassells Concise Cyclopaedia. Edited by William 
Heaton. With numerous Illustrations. (Cassells.) 
A Cyclopaedia (why not Encyclopaedia ?) in a 
single volume, even though that volume con¬ 
tains 1,340 pages of closely packed double 
columns, oan only be what it can be. The 
publishers are the best judges of the demand 
for suoh a work; the reviewer has little to say. 
Of course, the treatment must be inadequate— 
if not of every subject, at least of the great 
majority. But then it may be replied that the 
class for whom such a work is intended had 
better have an inadequate book of reference 
than none at all. As to the value of this plea 
we are unable to decide. We will content our¬ 
selves with pointing out that the present work 
is comparatively strong in the physical sciences, 
and positively weak in history, geography, and 
biography. We do not mean that the articles 
in these latter departments show frequent or 
gross mistakes, bnt only that the information 
given is so vague and meagre as to be worth¬ 
less. For example, take suoh an article as 
“ India,” which is scarcely more than a column 
long. No more details are given than would 
be foupd in any soljool geography book twenty 


years old. “Rioe and grain are grown in 
immense quantities. . . . Many parts of India 
are infested with wild animals,” and so forth. 
As to actual blunders, it is right to say that we 
have found but very few. One on p. 4, which 
seemed to us a bad one as indicating its source, 
is duly corrected in the “ Errata; ” so is another 
that we detected on p. 145. But it still stands 
(p. 819) that Milton was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. It is also right to add 
that the work is exceptionally free from mis¬ 
prints in the spelling of foreign words and 
proper names. Many of the wood-outs might 
have been spared. Those that illustrate tech¬ 
nical subjects are valuable; but the piotures 
of beasts, birds, fishes, &c., are a weak con¬ 
cession to an old practioe. 

Military Law. By Major S. C. Pratt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) In this little 
book we have an excellent digest of the existing 
code of military law. The subject is arranged 
in short numbered paragraphs classified under 
general categories such as “ history of military 
law,” “ military custody," “ powers of com¬ 
manding officer,” “assembly of courts-martial,” 
“ crimes,” “ punishments,” “ evidence,” and so 
forth. The headings of the paragraphs are 
printed in large type, and consist of the 
principal legal elements on which the student 
would probably wish to be well informed. The 
style is terse and clear, and the authorities for 
the various dicta are quoted in the margin. On 
p. 2 it is well observed that the military code of 
this country consists not only of the written 
law such as the Army Aot, Queen’s Regulations 
Orders in Council, &c., but also of the un¬ 
written law, “or the customs or laws of war 
which cannot be rigidly defined, and depend 
on precedent and the practioe of civilised 
nations in war.” Suoh a work as this is in 
these days of considerable value both to military 
men ana to civilians. Recent legislation has 
introduced refinements into the old system of 
martial law, and has somewhat complicated the 
rough-and-ready methods whioh prevailed in the 
times of our forefathers. A good Index oloses 
the book, which forms the fifth volume of the 
"Military Handbooks for Officers and Non¬ 
commissioned Officers” edited by CoL C. B. 
Braokenbury. 

Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments. From 
the Frenoh of Ernest Renan. Translated by 
Bfis Bihar! Mukharji. (Triibner.) We are not 
sure whether there was any need that these 
dialogues and fragments should have been 
rendered into English. Everything that M. 
Renan writes is important. The wildest 
speculations of such a man have a much higher 
value than the carefully worked out deductions 
of inferior thinkers. It is not necessary that 
we should accept any one of M. Renan’s ideas 
to enjoy the wonderful power of thought and 
fertility of illustration that he possesses. These 
dialogues and fragments are, however, on 
subjeots with which, for the present, the 
ordinary Englishman has determined not to 
meddle. Orthodox and agnostio have made 
oommon cause against those who would study 
metaphysics as a science or use it as a means for 
the higher culture. There are, of course, a few 
in the land who care for speculations such as 
M. Renan’s; but we conceive that they would 
prefer the author’s own Frenoh to any version, 
however well it might be written. The trans¬ 
lator apologises for his “ broken and Babu- 
English.” This is quite needless; the rendering 
is more idiomatio than most Englishmen would 
have made it The sentence “science may 
extend the limits of viability” (p. 65) is the 
only one we have found that offends the ear. We 
do not call in question that the word “ viability ” 
exists in the English language. If it does, it is 
a very ugly ana useless one. The sentence 
might surely have been qonstpacted in such a 


manner as to have rendered its use un¬ 
necessary. 

Our Domestic. Birds: a Practical Poultry 
Book for England and New Zealand. By 
Alfred Saunders. (Sampson Low.) We have, 
at one time or another, read as many books 
treating of poultry, pigeons, and game birds as 
would turnish the shelves of a small library. 
The result to us has been, on the whole, not 
unprofitable. Several of them have given us 
the results of a long series of observations. 
They have been, however, for the most part 
written by persons who had little knowledge 
of anything outside the narrow world which 
feathered companions oocupy, and such a thing 
as style seems to have been almost unknown 
to them. Mr. Saunders is of a different order. 
He is evidently a cultivated man of the world, 
and writes about poultry in a way whioh shows 
that if he were so pleased he could discourse 
profitably on many other things as well. We 
believe that his book will be much read by bird- 
fanciers here and in our colonies. The fourth 
chapter, on food, is, perhaps, the most useful in 
the book. The whole volume shows that Mr. 
Saunders has been a most careful observer. 
Many facts he tells will be useful to those 
interested in scienoe who have little leisure, 
opportunity, or taste for rearing poultry. The 
chapter headed ‘ ‘ Atrocities ” should be read by 
everyone who has the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures at heart. It is painful reading, but 
the sickening details Mr. Saunders rives should 
not, and must not, be hidden. We believe, 
with Oowper, that 

“ Many a crime deem’d innocent on earth 
Is registered in heaven.” 

But, however this may be, there oan be no 
possible excuse for the perpetration of such 
deeds of darkness. Whatever may be right or 
wrong in the matter of vivisection, there oan be 
no question here. 

David Blythe, the Gipsy King: a Character 
Sketch. By Charles Stuart. (Kelso: Ruther¬ 
ford.) The Gipsies have a pathetic history. 
Though they have lived among us for more 
generations than it is safe to guess, they have 
but rarely blended with our people. They are 
surrounded by civilisation, but not civilised— 
not oivilised, that is, in the sense in which 
political economists and theologians have a 
habit of using the word. In true manliness, 
and in honesty of a certain sort, the true Gipsy 
is at least the equal of his neighbour ; bnt 
he has little respect for law just because it is 
law, and has notions which our territorial 
aristocracy would pronounce to be rank socialism 
as to game. Mr. Stuart touches on the matter 
lightly, but we gather that King David was as 
arrant a poacher as ever trod, the heather. 
He was, notwithstanding, a good, upright man 
according to his own code of morals, with a 
vein of poetry in him whioh we sometimes find 
in those who have led a wandering life, and 
have remained free from the shaokles that a 
settled home entails. The Scottish marriage 
law is very convenient for the Gipsies, who oan 
there contract marriage without any religious 
or civil forms having to be gone through. “ In 
1817 Fatie Moore tied me and ma auld 
neebour at Coldstream Bridge, and we were 
baith well eneuoh satisfied wi’ the marriage,” 
David Blythe said, until a child was born ; then 
a difficulty arose as to the infant’s baptism, 
which was, however, got over by paying five 
shillings as kirk-dues for an irregular marriage. 
Mr. Stuart's book is a small one, but it 
oontaios several good stories, and helps us in 
more ways than one to pioture to ourselves what 
the Border country was like before railways had 
made it easy of aooeea. It appears that in the 
beginning of this century a oeli under the tower 
of Jedburgh ohuroh was used as a prison. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has just finished for 
the Bolls series his edition of the Tripartite 
Life of Patrick, with other documents relating 
to that saint. 

One of the coming volumes of tho “ Parch¬ 
ment Library ” will consist of selections from 
Swift, prose and verso, journals and letters, 
edited by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

With reference to Mr. Browning’s fine poem 
on “Helen’s Tower,” printed in the Pall Mall 
of December 28, on the same subject as Mr. 
Tennyson had written on for Lord Dufforin, 
we may mention that Mr. Tennyson had written 
a poem on “Donald,” Mr. Browning’s first 
subject in his Jocoseria, before that volume 
appeared. 

According to the Revue inter nation'll’e (the 
new Beview at Florence, founded by Prof, de 
Gubematis), an English version of Father Curci’s 
11 Vnticano Regin will appear before long ; and 
it is hinted that Mr. Gladstone may write the 
Preface, 

Mr. F. D. Matthew, of the Wyelif Society’s 
Executive, is writing a short popular Life of 
WyAif, to be sold for a penny, and circulated 
by the thousand. The Tract Society will pub 
lish a Wyelif broadsheet, to correspond with 
their Luther one, of which above a hundred 
thousand were disposed of. 

The three points which the Wyelif Com¬ 
memoration Committee will especially press 
are, we hear—(1) Wyelif's claim as the first 
man who gave the Bible to tho people in their 
mother-tongue ; (2) as the founder of his Order 
of “Poor IViests, the forerunner of the “ Home 
Missions” of our day; (8) as a reformer of 
religion, not only a bitter opponent of the 
abuses of the Papal rulo, but the earnest 
preacher of spiritual religion against traditions, 
forms, and ceremonies. 

“Our Indebtedness to Wycliffe” is the 
subject for discussion at the meeting of the 
London Clerical Conference on February 4, 
at the Vestry Boom of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
at 3 p.m. The Bov. J. Kirkman, of Hamp¬ 
stead, reads the paper, 

The University of Leipzig has conferred on 
Dr. Buddensicg, of Dresden, its rare dogreo of 
Licentiate of Theology honoris causa, in wit¬ 
ness of the value it sets on his edition of 
Wyclif’s Latin Polemical Works, published both 
with German Introductions, &c., in Germany, 
and with English Introductions and notes by 
the Wyelif Society in England. 

It seems that fourteen English publishers 
were after the English translation of John bull 
tt son lie. The first and second to whom it was 
offered tried to beat down the price, and the 
disgusted author, Mr. Max O’Bell, abruptly 
closed negotiations. The third publishing house, 
Y* Leadenhalle Presse, at once closed with the 
terms, and, to clinch matters, tendered a cheque 
in advance for tho whole amount, which (not 
to be outdone in business generosity) Mr. Max 
O’Bell promptly declined. Since its appear¬ 
ance, barely three weeks ago, John Bull and, 
his Island has been selling at the rate of nearly 
a thousand copies a-day, and the profits must 


a copy of Wordsworth’s Poems (six volumes, 
1840), with tho autograph of the poet. It was 
presented when the university conferred upon 
him tho honorary degree of D.C.L., in which, 
honour to itself, Durham anticipated both 
Cambridge and Oxford. 

A volume of travel-sketches by Mr. William 
Sime, entitled To and Pro, will be issued shortly 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Miss Mabel Collins has just completed 
new story, entitled The Prettiest Woman in 
Warsaw, which is based on incidents in the life 
of a fuvourite actress. Before publication in 
book-form, it will appear in several provincial 
papers. 

We hear that Mr. Alexander Ireland’s new 
edition of his Book Lover’s Enchiridion has been 
most favourably received—by the general pub¬ 
lic not less than by that select class to which 
it most directly appeals. Tho “large-paper’' 
issue and the ordinary issue are now both 
almost exhausted. 

English publishers can show themselves as 
smart as American publishers when they have 
similar material to deal with. Some weeks ago 
Messrs. Field & Tuer issued from Y* Leaden 
halle Presse an edition of Don’t, tho amusing 
American manual of manners, as a volume in 
their shilling vellum-parchment series. Last 
Monday there appeared in the Bow a sixpenny 
edition from Messrs. Griffith & Farran, who 
claim (we believe with truth) to have been the 
first to introduce the book to English readers 
but within three hours Messrs. Field & Tuer 
had out another edition, also at sixpence 
which went off very well. The really important 
thing to know would be—how much the 
American author gets from either, 

Mr. W. Davenport Adams, tho new editor 
of tho Derby Mercury, is introducing several 
novel features. Under the heading of “Town 
and County,” a series of picturesque sketches 
of the borough and shire are promised. Notices 
of “Derbyshire Worthies” will bo given. 

“ Derbyshire Becords ” is tho title of a series of 
important selections from tho paper for the past 
hundred years. The Derby Mercury, we may 
add, is one of the oldest of provincial papers. 

It appears that tho death of Turgenev will 
give rise to litigation. By his will ho appointed 
Mdmo. Viardot his universal legatee ; but her 
claim is disputed by M. Bruere, the husband 
of a natural daughter whom Turgenev formally 
acknowledged in 1865, but who has not been 
heard of for some years past. It is probablo 
also that tho family of Turgenev in Bussia 
have certain legal rights to his property in 
France. 

The first two volumes of the “ Diabolical 
Library” (!) have just appeared. The first is 
Le Sabbat des Sorciers, by Boumeville and 
Tointurier; and tho second Proces-verbal fait 
jnjiir delivrer tine Pille possedee par le matin 
Esprit a Louviers (1591), edited from an unpub¬ 
lished MS. in the Bibliothfcque nationale by 
Armand Benet. 

The Belgian Institute of Geography is about 
to publish reproductions of tho ancient plans of 
Belgian towns which are preserved in the 
Boyal Library at Brussels. JLAlph. Vanden- 


have netted the plucky publishers something peereboom has taken charge of Yprcs, M. Malon 
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very handsome indeed. 

The Bewick sale, to which reference has boon 
made before in the Academy, is now fixed to 
take place at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on January 
15, 16, and 17. It will comprise all the copies 
of Bewick’s illustrated books that were in the 
possession of the survivor of his two daughters, 
Isabella Bewick, with many notes and correc¬ 
tions in Bewick’s handwriting; and also the 
entire “remainder” of Bewick’s Memoirs. 

The university library at Durham possesses 


of St. Nicholas, and M. Wauters of Brussels. 

Mr. C. B. Strutt, who is writing a work on 
Historical Chairs, will be glad to rocoive 
descriptive particulars, with engravings, draw¬ 
ings, or photographs, of colebrated chairs in 
family residences, cathedrals, churches, colleges, 
town halls, &c. Mr. Strutt’s address is 34 East 
Street, Bed Lion Square, W.C. 

Our notice last week of Lieut.-Col. J. F. 
Maurice’s Hostilities without Declaration of War 
has led to so many enquiries for it from its 


author, as if it were a solely official book, that 
we are asked to state that it can be got of any 
bookseller for two shillings. 

The Bev. Dr. Littledale writes to us 
“ I am still without the address of the editor of the 
Philological Society’s Dictionary, aud therefore 
desire to note two words in the columns of the 
Academy. Both occur in the January number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine . ‘ Uncover- 
ment ’ = exposure, laying open: ‘But the wretched 
Emperor, quivering with nervousness because of the 
Pans mob, would take no counsel that involved the 
uncocerinent of Paris, even in appearance ’ (Archi¬ 
bald Forbes, ‘ The Emperor and his Marshal,’ 
E. I. M ., p. 235). ‘ Modernity,’ a word already 

found in dictionaries, but so rarely in use that the 
writer cited below believes himself, apparently, to 
be coining it: 1 Above all, he is the poet of our 
age, of the moment in which we live, of our 
“modernity,” as the new school of criticism in 
France gives us, perhaps, licence to say ’ (Henry 
James, ‘Matthew Arnold,’ E . I . M ., p. 244). I 
should add that Mr. Clark Bussell’s works furnish 
some non-dictionary words. I have noted ‘ tum- 
blillcation ’ for on unsteady vessel, ‘ sailorly,’ 
and 1 unsailorly,’ in A Sea Queen , and there are 
probably more elsewhere.” 

As usual at this season, Messrs. Sampson 
Low have compiled from their fortnightly 
Publishers’ Circular an analytical table of the 
books published during the past twelve months. 
The result corroborates the impression which 
we have received from other sources—that 1883 
has been a very good year in tho book trade. 
The total number of new books published in 
1883 was 4,732, the total number of new 
editions was 1,413; grand total, 6,145, being 
an increase of 1,021, or as much as twenty per 
cent., on 1882. Such cheering figures have not 
been seen for a long time, as ever since 1879 
there had been a steady decrease year after year. 
Even in 1879, the grand total was only 5,834. 

Juveniles ” still keep tho first place they won 
last year, though their total hus considerably 
decreased; theology comes a close second, 
showing a fair increase, though still much 
below its highest total; essays and belles-lettres 
have a phenomenal increase of nearly three¬ 
fold ; education, art and science, law, and 
history have all done well. Among the new 
editions, nearly one-half the increase is due to 
novels alone, while in new books the increase 
in novels is insignificant. Poetry and the 
drama is tho only class that shows a positive 
decrease, but then there had been a very large 
increase in the previous year. 


AMERICAN JOTTINCS. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s visit to Boston 
appears to have been not altogether successful, 
even though it is reported that he was judicious 
enough to take lessons in elocution from Prof. 
Churchill, of Andover. His free criticism of 
Emerson in the near neighbourhood of Concord 
has itself naturally furnished occasion for criti¬ 
cism—especially his successive statements, 

“ I do not, then, place Emerson among the great 
poets. But I go further, and say that I do not 
place him among the great men of letters. . . . 
Emerson cannot, I think, be culled, with justice, a 
great philosophical writer.” 

There was also somo feeling shown when Mr. 
Arnold, who had been announced to lecture at 
Cambridge, rocited instead selections from his 
poems, because, forsooth, his arrangements 
with Mr. D’Oyley Carte would not permit of 
his lecturing. 

Besides Mr. Matthew Arnold, three other 
Englishmen have been lecturing at Boston— 
Prof. James Bryce on “ English Politics,” Mr. 
Henry Blackburn on “ Illustrated Descriptions 
of London,” and the Bev. J. G. Wood on “ In¬ 
sect Life.” 
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On December 20 a farewell reception was 
given at Baltimore to Prof. Sylvester on the 
occasion of his leaving Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity for Oxford. Among those who made 
speeches were President Gilman (who, by-the- 
way, has declined the nomination as Director of 
the American School at Athens for next year) 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Vanderbilt recently gave an “at 
home ” at New York with the object of dis¬ 
playing the new arrangement of what is perhaps 
the'finest private gallery of modem pictures in 
the world. The total number of paintings, in 
oil and water-colours, is 208. Among the most 
famous are Turner’s “Castle of Indolence,” 
Bousseau’s “ Study from Nature,” Millet’s 
“Sower,” Meisonnier’s “Dosaix and the Cap¬ 
tured Peasant,” Gerdme’s “ Louis XIV. re¬ 
ceiving the Great Cond^,” Millais’s “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” Alma Tadema’s companion 
pieces “The Picture Gallery ” and “ The Sculp¬ 
ture Gallery,” do Neuville’s “Lo Bourget,” 
Detaille’s “ Ambulance Corps,” and Fortuny’s 
“ Arab Fantasia in Algiers.” 

The Youth's Companion, a Boston paper, an¬ 
nounces for the coming year original poems by 
Sir. Tennyson, Lord Lytton, and M. Victor 
Hugo, and illustrated serial stories by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and M. Alphonse 
Daudet. 

“ Shakspere as a Lawyer ” has often formed 
matter for argument since Mr. W. L. Kushton 
wrote a book with this title in 1858, and Lord 
Campbell in the following year. The latest 
addition is an elegant little quarto volume, 
written by Mr. F. F. Heard, which Mr. Bolfe 
in the Literary World calls “the most scholarly 
and complete discussion of the subject that has 
yet appeared.” 

The new library of Michigan University was 
opened, with some ceremony, on December 15. 
It has space for more than a hundred thousand 
volumes, with ample provision for enlargement. 
But its special feature is the arrangements for 
the use of students. The reading-room is semi¬ 
circular, with accommodation for 212 readers. 
Upstairs are special rooms—for the Shakspere 
collection (which already numbers 2,500 
volumes), English literature, classical philology, 
political science, &c. 

The American Post Office Department has 
issued a circular, following an English prece¬ 
dent, which claims that periodicals with an ex¬ 
cessive proportion of advertising matter shall 
be treated as third-class not second-class matter 
—in other words, charged at book rates instead 
of newspaper rates. The tost is whether they 
are “published primarily for advertising pur¬ 
poses.” 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

Mgr. Perraud, Bishop of Autun, has been 
elected director of the Academic franc;aise for 
the first quarter of 1884, and M. de Mazade, 
chancellor—an office commonly assigned to the 
newest member. It will therefore probably 
fall to the bishop to “ receive ” the three new 
members who will havo to fill the vacant places 
of Jules Sandeau, Victor de Laprade, and 
Henri Martin. On January 17, M. Camille 
Rousset, the late director, will “receive” M. 
Pailleron. January 24 has been fixed for the 
election to Sandeau’s fautev.il ; but the other 
two vacancies will probably not be filled until 
later. 

The statue of Gambetta at Cahors, for which 
160,000 frs. (£6,400) has been already subscribed 
altogether independent of the national monu¬ 
ment at Paris, is to be unveiled on April 2, the 
day of his birth. It is in bronze, the work of 
JI. A. Falguiere. It represents Gambetta rest¬ 
ing his right hand upon a cannon, and pointing 


with his left towards the foe. At his feet lies a 
dead soldier; and the designs on the pedestal 
are likewise military. 

M. Emile Olliyier is said, wo believe not 
for the first time, to be engaged on a History of 
the War of 1870, with special reference to the 
conduct of the Ministry of which he was the 
chief. 

Now that Paris possesses a statue of Alex¬ 
andre Dumas, it has naturally occurred that 
Honore de Balzac ought to be commemorated 
in the same way. A statue of Stranger has 
already been begun, and is to bo unveiled in 
July. 

VIntermidiaire, the French Notes and Queries, 
is dead ; but its place will to some extent bo 
filled by a new fortnightly periodical, edited 
by M. Charles Nouroy, and called Le Curieux. 

A LUXURIOUS edition of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, illustrated by Maurice Leloir, is to be 
published in the “ Librairie artistiquo,” edited 
by H. Launette. Two hundred extraordinary 
copies will be issued at 850 and 800 frs., and 
50 frs. is to be the price of the rest. Sterne is 
one of those few of our authors who might 
bo illustrated as well by a Frenchman as by an 
Englishman, and Maurice Leloir is especially 
suited for his tusk. 

A volume just published by the Librairie 
Benouard, Paris, entitled Leg Richesses dtt Palais 
Mnzarin, by Count do Cosrac, should possess 
considerable interest for students of the history 
of art in England. It contains the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of M. de Bordeaux, 
French ambassador in England under the 
Commonwealth; an account of the royal 
collections sold at Somerset House in 1650; 
und an inventory of the contents of the Paluee, 
drawn up after the death of Cardinal Mazarin, 
in 1661. 

M. Bothschild has just published an edition 
de luxe of M. Yriarte’s Vie d’un Patricien de 
Venise, illustrated with 186 engravings and 
eight copper-plates from the frescoes of Paul 
Veronese and other contemporary works of art. 

The extensive repairs and restorations neces¬ 
sary at Versailles are progressing but slowly. 
It is said that the basin of Neptune will not be 
ready till the end of 1887, and that, therefore, 
the “ grandes eaux ” will not play till 1888. 

The total amount appropriated to the Insti- 
tut in the Budget for the year 1884 is 720,000 
frs. (£80,800), of which tho Academic frangaise 
takes oidy 98,000 frs., and tho Acaddmie des 
Sciences as much as 208,000 frs. Every member 
of each section of the Institut receives 1,500 frs. 
(£60) a-year; tho permanent secretary of each 
section 6,000 frs.; the remainder is for special 
work, such as the compilation of the Academy’s 
dictionary, the publication of memoirs, and the 
award of prizes. The Bibliotheque nationalo 
appears to bo maintained at a total cost of less 
than 7(H),OIK) frs. (£28,000), of which 4(H),000 frs. 
is devoted to the personal staff, 86,000 frs. to the 
purchase of books, 28,000 frs. to the purchase 
of MSS., 40,0(H) frs. to tho purchase of coins, 
and 26,000 frs. to the purchase of prints. Tho 
State expends 547,0(H) frs. (£21,880) in grants 
to learned men and learned societies, which 
does not include 2(H),000 frs. (£8,000) allotted 
for scientific missions. 


OBITUARY. 

The Bov. George Musgrave, a man of wide 
literary taste's, died at Bath on December 26. 
He was the eldest son of G. Musgrave, of 
Shillington Manor, Bedfordshire, and Borden 
Hall, Bent, and was bom at Marylebone in 
1798. He graduated at Brazenose College, 
Oxford, in 1819, taking a second class in 
classics, and proceeded as M.A, in 1822. After 


holding several curacies in London, and for 
throe years (1885-38) tho rectory of Bexwell, in 
Norfolk, ho was instituted into the family living 
of Borden in 1838, and held that benefice until 
1854. Mr. Musgrave was the lord of the manor 
of Borden, as well as one of tho chief land- 
owners in tho parish; and during his incumbency 
he filled the oast and west windows of the 
church with stained glass in memory of the 
departed members of his family. His earliest 
literary work consisted of Translations from 
Tasso and Petrarch (1822), and ho was the first 
person to attempt a translation of tho Book of 
Psalms in Blank Verse (1833). Many years 
later, in 1865, ho published a version, in the 
same metro, of tho Odyssey. During his resi¬ 
dence in Kent he wrote many works for tho 
instruction of his poorer parishioners, with the 
same spirit which led the second Lord Ash¬ 
burton to insist, in public speeches, upon the 
teaching in schools of “ common things,” and, 
after he had withdrawn from active clerical 
duties, he compiled several volumes, such ns 
A Manual of Family Prayers (1865) and a 
Psalter fur Prirate Commune (1872) for domestic 
worship. Mr. Musgrave’s name, however, was 
chiefly associated with travel in tho rural 
districts of France. Ho liked tho manners of 
its people, and appreciated the historic associa¬ 
tions of its scenery. Between 1848 and 1869 
he issued seven works descriptive of his tours 
across the Channel, beginning with three 
volumes with the alliterative title of Parson, 
Pen, and Pencil (the second edition of which 
ap]X‘ared under tho exaoter name of Excursions 
to Paris, Tours, and Rotten) and ending with a 
Ramble into Brittany. He had probably seen 
more of tho rural sceneiy of Franco than any 
of his compatriots, and those who desire to 
imitate him in his knowledge of our sprightly 
neighbours should peruse his volumes more 
than once. 

Mr. Bichard Taylor, F.G.S., the last sur¬ 
viving member, and for many years past the 
head, of the well-known firm of John Taylor 
& Sons, diod at 6 Gledhow Gardens, South 
Kensington, on December 28. His father, Mr. 
John Taylor, F.B.S., was a voluminous con¬ 
tributor to the scientific periodicals on all 
questions connected with mining; and the firm 
which he originated took a leading part in the 
establishment of many of the principal mines 
at home and abroad. Mr. Bichard Taylor was 
bom at Holwell, near Tavistock, in March 1810, 
and, like his father, was imbued with mineral- 
ogical tastes. He contributed to tho Transac¬ 
tions of tho Geological Society of Cornwall, and 
was the President of tho Polytechnic Society at 
Falmouth from 1876 to 1879. 


MAG A/. IN EH AND REVIEWS. 

The Scottish Revieiu enters with its December 
number on the second year of its existence; and, 
to judge from the variety of its contents, we 
should say that the experiment of the pub¬ 
lisher in founding it has met with the success 
it deservod. Four of its eight articles, on “ Tho 
Irish Languago,” “ M. Benan’s Souvenirs,” 
“ A Studv from Turgenioff ” (never before 
translated), and “ Charles Dickens,” are more 
or less of the character of pure literature. The 
paper on the Irish languago is a very good 
exumplo of what such an article should be, 
being neither too “popular” nor too dry; and 
the writer on Dickens, if not profoundly 
critical, communicates special knowledge re¬ 
garding one or two of his hero’s characters 
which is more interesting than criticism. 
During the year, the Review has dealt with 
Scottish archaeology, history, burgh records, 
and tho like, and in the new number there is a 
vigorous article on the grievances of Scotch 
universities. Tho writer evidently possesses 
ample knowledge of English and German as 
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\rell as of his country’s universities, and has 
a vigorous style. He is rather aggressive, but 
his countrymen will like him nono the less 
for that. The summaries of foreign Reviews in 
the Scottish Revieto are so carefully done that 
wo would suggest that the notices of contem¬ 
porary literature should be condensed in order 
to make room for more of them. 

The new year begins well with the Antiquary ; 
the present number is one of the best we have 
seen. The opening paper, on “The History 
and Development of the House,” by Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley, is very useful in more respects 
than one. We may, perhaps, not find much 
now knowledge in it, and wo have certainly 
met with the illustrations before; but it con¬ 
denses matter scattered in many volumes in one 
coherent whole. Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole’s 
paper on “ The Study of Coins ” is well 
worth reading. Wo hope he may some day or 
other expand it into an essay. Mr. J. H. 
Round gives us a valuablo treatise on an inter¬ 
esting period of mediaeval history in a paper 
which he has quaintly headed “ That Detestable 
Battle of Lewes.” Those who are more inter¬ 
ested in the politics than in the fighting of the 
time will find some of his suggestions fruitful. 
An unsigned paper on “ The Tolhouse at Great 
Yarmouth ” gives a good account of a most pic¬ 
turesque mediaeval building which has narrowly 
escaped destruction. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW EDITION OF KEATS. 

London: Dee. 24,1883. 

In his review of my edition of Keats’s Works 
(Academy, December 22), Mr. Gosse appeals 
directly to mo on some points which I should 
with pleasure meet in any manner most agreeable 
to him. Perhaps, as the questions appear publicly 
in your columns, you may think the following 
answer should be there too, if, indeed, you can 
find room for it. In regard to Keats's warm 
praise of Mrs. Tighe, I fear I have not made my 
meaning plain. My note is simply, “The 
reference to Mrs. Tighe, the authoress of Psyche, 
is significant as an indication of the poet’s taste 
in verse at this period.” Mr. Gosse seems to 
think I meant to imply that Keats had imitated 
Mrs. Tighe, and corrects mo by saying it was 
Moore whom Keats had imitated. But my 
note merely directs attention to Keats’s ex¬ 
aggerated admiration for verso such as hers ; and 
in my Preface (p. xxii.) I expressly mentioned 
his failure to finish this “ poor little poem ” “up 
to its own Torn Moorish standard.” I am much 
obliged to Mr. Gosse for the parallel passage 
from Mr. Ruskin ; though, indeed, I made no 
attempt to exhaust the list of parallel passages 
to be drawn from works written after Keats’s. 

As regards the quantity of the word Hyperion, 
a note certainly might be of some interest; but 
I fear the correct pronunciation will never be 
generally adopted in the face of Shakspere’s, 
Gray’s, and Keats’s incorrectness, notwithstand¬ 
ing the support of the good Dr. Akensido, or 
even that of our present Poet Laureate, whose 
line in “ Lucretius 

“All-seeing Hyperion—what you will”— 

Mr. Gosse might also have put in evidence. 

In the few points at which my courteous critic 
notes flaws in the text and suggests amendments, 
his surmises may very likely bo right, except in 
one instance. But the missing lines and words 
and stops alluded to have not been dropped 
out by me; and I should wish to see MS. 
authority before making any of the changes 
suggested. It is upon the first line of the Ode 
to Fanny that I should make a decided stand 
for the received text as given in my edition:— 

“ Physician Nature! Let my spirit blood! ”— 

If I met in Keats’s own writing the proposed 
line— 

“ Physician Nature ! let my spirit’s blood! ” 

I should certainly stumble at it, and should 
record the opinion that the ’« had slipped in by 
mischance. Metaphorically speaking, the line 
teems with family history—is redolent of Keats’s 
foster-father Aesculapius, as well as of their 
common sire, Apollo. Ho was using an 
Acsculapian figure; and his parlanco was 
strictly professional. Let me blood was a per¬ 
fectly orthodox expression in his day; let my 
blood was not. In writing let my spirit blood, he 
used the dative, as prescribed by Dr. Johnson in 
his Dictionary, whore we read under let “ To Let 
blood is used with a dative of the person whose 
blood is let.” This use is at all events as old as 
Shakspere, who has, among many examples, 
tliut excellent one in “ Lovo’s Labours Lost,” 

“ Rosalind. Is the fool sick f 

Biuon. Sick at the heart. 

Rosalind. Alack, let it blood.” 

And that this was proper scientific parlance in 
Shakspere’s time perhaps the following from 
Bacon is evidence enough : “As terebration 


doth meliorate fruits, so doth letting plants 
blood.” If the expression to let a man blood be 
now as obsolescent as the operation, it was not 
so in Keats’s day, and was certainly not vulgar. 
Had I conceived tlio possibility of such an 
emendation as that proposed, I would gladly 
have indulged Mr. Gosse’s kindly zest for annota¬ 
tion with one more note; but I may perhaps he 
permitted to remind him that one-half of the 
textual critic's battle lies in the silent preserva¬ 
tion of established readings. 

Touching the stanza of “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci ” which I restored from the vci-sion 
published in Keats’s lifetime, I agree with 
Mr. Gosse os to the comparative poverty in 
point of sound. But sense goes for some¬ 
thing, and the sense seems to me greatly 
superior to that of the other version. It was 
after a lengthy discussion with the lato Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti that I determined to settle the 
text as it now stands, and leave the “kisses 
four ” as a vurious reading. That numerical 
motive is to my mind anything but “wild,” 
and Rossetti criticised it somewhat hardly. 
I do not know whether Keats’s friend Wood- 
house, who introduced him to Ronsurd, went 
so far as to introduce him to Villon also ; hut 
in the apocryphal works of “ Master Francis ” 
there is the following curious parallel passage :— 

“ Alors luy donnay sur les lieux 
Ou’elle feisoit l’enclonnie: 

Quatre venues, de c<cur joyeux, 

Luy fis en moins d’heure etdomie.” 

Tho parallel is unenviable ; and perhaps some¬ 
one pointed out to Keats what way his stanza 
might possibly he hold to tend. At all events, I 
have no doubt that the change was his own. 

As regards Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
I may remind Mr. Gosso that about the middle 
of August 1820 Keats was in daily expectation 
of a copy, as may be seen at p. 97 of 
vol. iv., and that twice in tho course of that 
month (ib. pp. 86, 88) Keats had met tho 
Gisbomes, and may very well have hoard a good 
deal of “ Prometheus ” from them, even if he 
never read it. “ The Cenci ” he certainly road, 
and annotated. 

“ The beautiful profile by Girometti ” (not 
Giromelli) was a bas-relief medallion, executed 
by Giuseppe Girometti, of Rome. An account of 
it is given in my note on tho portraits of Keatf 
(p. xxxviii.); and a wood-cut representation os 
it is inserted at p. lvi. 

I should like to add something in deprecation 
of tho hard phrases Mr. Gosso directs against 
Fanny Brawne (not Browne); but I feel that I 
could not, without encroaching too far upon 
your spaoe, say all I should wish to say in 
support of my own view of her character. So 
far as I know, she has not left much on record 
about Keats; and what she has left has not, to 
my mind, been accepted in the sense intended. 

I find no evidence that she was “ a shallow- 
hearted coquette.” I do not doubt that she 
loved Keats aud was loyal to his mornory. 

H. Buxton Forman. 


Dec. 26,1883. 

Mr. Gosse raises the question whether Keats 
could have seen Shelley’s “ Prometheus,” or 
have “heard passages of it in MS.,” quoting, 
as suggestive of such knowledge, “ several 
Shelley-like words, Imaian, Panthea, and tho 
liko ” from the unfinished “ Cap and Bells ” of 
Keats. The dates recorded in the Rossetti ami 
Houghton biographies of the two poets show 
that this suggestion is chronologically tenable. 
“ Prometheus ”—begun at Este in Autumn 
1818, completed at Florence, December 1819— 
was published in England, August 1820. By 
tlie beginning of 1820, the “ Cap and Bells ” 
appears to have been in hand ; it is mentioned 
by Keats in or about the June following, after 
which his increasing illness and voyage to 
Italy must have occasioned its abandonment, 
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It will henco bo seen that Keats might 
possibly have become acquainted with the 
“Prometheus” while in the publisher’s hands, 
and before he had dropped his own poem. Yet 
Mr. Gosse’s conjecture does not seem intrinsi¬ 
cally probable. Had Keats really known 
Shelley's groat drama, it is in some degree 
unlikely that no record of this, either in his 
own letters or in the recollection of his friends, 
should have been preserved. Nor, again, is it 
antecedently probable that Keats could have 
been anxious to read the “Promotheus.” It is 
curious and instructive for us now, when these 
two great poets seem to shine like twin stars 
in our literature, to remember that Keats 
apparently cared for Shelley’s poetry even less 
than Shelley cared for that of Keats. Shelley 
takes considerable credit to himself for having 
managed to read through “Endymion” (1819). 
“Hyperion” he, indeed, joined with Byron in 
admiring; yet, on receiving the precious little 
volume which contained also “Lamia,” “Isa¬ 
bella,” and the “ Eveof St. Agnes,” he calls it“ in 
other respects insignificant enough,” remarking 
afterwards, “ his other poems are worth little.” 
To such a degree may two great artists mis¬ 
judge each other’s art! Whether, had they met 
in Italy, abetter understanding would have been 
reached, we can now only conjecture ; the sin¬ 
gular mis-estimation which existed has, mean¬ 
while, been obscured to us through the splendour 
of what, with deference to other judgment, I 
should hold Shelley’s greatest achievement in 
poetry. “Adonais” has united the two poets, 
to our minds, in a brotherhood which, while our 
higher civilisation lasts, is not likely to be 
sundered. 

It is not, however, needful to seek an origin 
in Shelley for the names which Mr. Gosse quotes 
as “Shclleyan” from the “Cap and Bells.” 
Keats, having placed the scene of his fantastic 
poem in the East, has naturally introduced a few 
not uncommon names from Asiatic geography 
—Hydaspes, Gobi, and Imaus. From the last he 
has formed “ Irnaian.” Not one of these words 
do I find in “Prometheus.” For “Panthea,” 
on the other hand, Keats had no occasion to go 
to that poem. Whether he had read it or not, 
he had at least read Spenser; and in the “ Faerie 
Queene,” book ii., canto x., st. 73, he would 
have found “ Panthea ” used, as in the “ Cap 
and Bells,” of a city, not, as in “ Prometheus,” 
of a person, while in Spenser’s preceding 
stanza stands the name “Elfinan,” which Keats, 
again, has introduced in the next stanza but one 
after that in which his “ Panthea ” appears. 

The employment of classical names in our 
poetry (to turn briefly to Mr. Gosse’s criticisms 
upon the words “Lamia” and “Hyperion”) 
has always been very free or lax—several 
instances of which are given in the Aldine 
editor’s note to Gray’s “Progress of Poesy,” 
together with the instances recited by Mr. Gosse 
of the Greek accentuation of “Hyperion” by 
English writers. Hence it would not be 
surprising if Keats, who knew Greek, not 
through scholarship, but “ because he was a 
Greek,” should have slipped in his nomen¬ 
clature. Yeti fail to see why “Lamia,” even 
if strictly only a “ fabulous monster,” should be 
less properly used by him as a proper name 
than, for example, Angela in the “Eveof St. 
Agnes.” And in the case of “Hyperion,” 
where tho accent has been moved back from the 
t to the e, not only might he have pleadod (had 
he cared) tho great example of Gray, whose 
scholarship and taste forbid the belief that he 
accented the word similarly through ignorance, 
but Keats might also have appealed to the well- 
known oscillations of quantity in certain Greek 
proper names. Indeed, if we look to the 
derivation anciently assigned to Hyperion, it 
may be suspected that the accent was here 
fixep mainly with a view to hexametric conve¬ 
nience, 


Some one said, Jlien n'est petit dans les arts. 
Nothing, at least, is unimportant which con¬ 
cerns a great poet. I hoj>e that this may be 
accepted as my excuse for so long a letter. 

F. T. P ALU rave. 


TIIE MYTH OF CKONCS. 

London: Jan. 1 ,188-i. 

As my notions about myths seem hard to 
understand, may I be allowed to illustrate thorn 
in the myths of Cronus ? Tho main facts in his 
legendary history are—(1) that ho and his 
brothers were oppressed by their father, Uranus, 
who hid them in dark places of tho earth. 
With the aid of their mother, Gaea, they rose 
against Uranus, and Cronus mutilated him with 
an iron sickle—a rather early use of iron, by- 
tkc-way. (2) Cronus took to swallowing his 
own children, till a stone was presented to him 
in place of young Zeus. Ho swallorved tho 
stone, and disgorged his other children alive. 
The stone was preserved ut Delphi, where it 
was duly smeared with oil. Zeus so far 
imitated the example of Cronus as to make his 
own wife, Metis, change herself into a fly, and 
ho then swallowed her. What, then, has myth¬ 
ological science to suy about these legends ? 

Prof. Max Midler regards Cronus as a lato 
Greek myth, evolved to account for a supposed 
being named Cronus, who, again, was inferred 
to exist on tho evidence of the words Kpovlav 
and KpoviSys. These really meant “ very 
old,” “ ancient of days,” or the like. The 
Greeks, taking them for patronymics, supposed 
them to indicate the existence of a god called 
Cronus, to whom they attributed tho mutilation 
of his father, and the swallowing and dis¬ 
gorging of his progeny. Here, then, we have 
fully developed Greeks, presumably civilised, 
inventing stories which, as Prof. Max Muller 
says, would seem rnoro in place among savages 
of Africa or America—where, indeed, we find 
them. But why civilised Greeks ascribed such 
feats to Cronus wo do not learn. If we turn 
to Preller we find that K.p6voi is not connected 
with xp6" 0 *< Time, but with xpatyce, and that 
ho is a god of harvest-time. His child¬ 
swallowing feats may be derived from tho 
Semitic Moloch. Schwartz regards Cronus as 
a thunder-god, partly, perhaps-, because in the 
shape of a horse this god wooed his wife in the 
form of a mare, and the cloud-horses, with their 
thundering hoofs, are familiar to mythologists. 
His sickle is the rainbow. Bottiger thinks 
Cronus is Moloch, who rejoiced in sacrifices of 
children. His flight before Zeus represents 
Phoenician religion driven westwards before 
that of tho “ young light-hearted masters of 
the oar.” Prof. Sayce does not say that Cronus 
is derived from Moloch, but compares the myth 
of Cronus with that of Baal (of whom Moloch 
is a name), and Baal, again, is derived from an 
Aecadian source. Baal is the sun-god ; perhaps 
Cronus is the sun-god too. In that case, 
Cronus is variously regarded as Greek, Phoeni¬ 
cian, Aecadian (by ultimate derivation), as con- 
nected with Time, as the sun-god, as the har¬ 
vest-god of the harvest months, and as the 
storm-god, while the blood-drops of Uranus are 
the rain (Sayce), the lightning (Schwartz). 

Clearly, no definite result has been obtained; 
we do not know why Cronus mutilated 
Uranus, why ho swallowed his children, why 
he disgorged them alive (unless that bo an 
allegory of tho dead and reviving days), or 
why ho was presented with a stone as food. 

How, then, would the anthropologist explain 
these myths ? He would say that tho vein of 
invention which they display is savage, and 
would regard it as a survival from the well- 
ascertained conditions of tho savage intellect. 
These he would ^illustrate from the myths of 
savages. In Now Zealand we find the myth 
of the mutilation of Uranus (Rangi), and in 


New Zealand it has a perfectly intelligible 
meaning. Rangi (Heaven, Uranus) was the 
husband of Papa (Gaea, Earth). They were 
physically united by sinews of flesh; and till 
these were severed their children (Tutengana- 
hau and the rest) were, like Cronus and his 
brethren, kept in darkness. Tho children 
conspired—Tutenganahau “ cruelly sovered 
the sinews;” Tano thrust the wedded pair 
apart, and apart they remain, and their chil¬ 
dren attain to light and air. In New Zealand, 
as in Greece, one of the brethren (Wind in New 
Zealand, Ocean in Greece) sided with his 
parents. Heaven and Earth are conceived of, 
in the usual savage fashion, as human persons 
in all respects, capable of being mutilated—and 
mutilated, for the purpose of severing their 
embrace, they wore. Tho anthropologist holds, 
then, that tho earlier part of the. Cronus myth 
is an exact analogue of the Maori myth, and is 
to bo explained in the same -way as tho ex¬ 
pression of a savage theory of tho beginning of 
things. Tho wedding of Heaven and Earth 
is veiy widely prevalent in other mythologies. 

As to tho meaning of the name Cronus, tho 
anthropologist knows nothing, nor do scholars 
appear to be exactly agreed. Tho evidence for 
the Maori myth is doubted by no one; it exists 
in the Maori hymns printed by Grey, Taylor, 
and Bustian. How Greeks and Maoris came 
to have the same myth is, again, beyond tho 
anthropologist. Did one borrow from the 
other? Was the fable carried from Aryan 
lands to the South Seus ? Did early invention 
happen to hit on the same sot of ideas without 
borrowing or transmission ? Who knows ? 

Next for tho swallowing and disgorging. 
Why this feat was attributed to Cronus and to 
Zeus, one does not pretend to determine. But 
the feat itself occurs in the myths of most 
savage races. They have not tho pure deities 
of Periclean Greece, but they do possess the 
feroeious myths which Periclean Greece was 
shocked to find herself possessing. We can hardly 
go lower than the Bushmen. They tell the 
story of swallowing and disgorging alive, at¬ 
tributing these acts to Kwai Hemm (I omit tho 
click), the aU-devourer. This we know on the 
evidence of a collector recognised, I believe, as 
a scholar—the late Dr. Bleek. A Bushman 
god, the Mantis,'is swallowed, with a number of 
other beings. Kwai Hemm is slain, and all 
the beings he has swallowed come out alive, 
like the brethren of Zeus after the stone dis¬ 
agreed with Cronus. As to the stone, the 
ractico of worshipping fetish stones and 
aubing them (as the priests did at Delphi, and 
as tho superstitious man in Theophrastus does) 
with oil, grease, or paint is confessedly savage. 
The swallowing legend occurs among the Zulus. 
A creative god (the Eagle) is swallowed and 
disgorged by tho Moon, in Australia, after tho 
women have beaten tho Moon with a stone 
tomahawk. Mr. im Thum found similar 
swallowing myths among the Indians of 
Guiana. If they refer, as Mr. Tylor thinks, to 
the swallowing of the world by Night, then 
Night is conceived of in a very savage fashion. 
The point is that Greeks and savages have the 
same mythical incident. It seems natural to 
savages. To the Greeks, when they became 
civilised and reflective, it seemed unnatural. I 
conclude that the myth (like human sacrifice; 
feeding the dead with blood dropped into a 
tomb; the Athenian bear-dance; tho use of 
the savage turn-dun in tho Bacchic mysteries; 
and the liko) was a survival from the period 
when the ancestors of tho Greeks were savages. 
Nothing but space is needed to show that tho 
irrational element in other Greek myths is also 
a savage survival. I do not say that savages 
“have passed through the conditions under 
which the Aryan races have grown up,” but 
that the Aryan races (see Prof. Suyce’s review 
of Schrader, Academy, December 8) have 
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passed through and out of the physical and 
intellectual conditions of savages. It appears 
to me that a scientific mythology should 
critically examine tho intellectual conditions of 
savages; should determine whether savage 
myths are the result of that condition; should 
thus ascertain whether they tally 'with Greek 
myths; and then would bo in position to 
ascertain whether the irrational element in 
Greek myths is a survival from savagery, or is 
the result of a disease of language which 
affected civilised men. I have sketched briefly 
this system in tho article “ Mythology” for the 
Encyclopaedia, Britannica. "Whether this be 
‘‘no method at all” or not, I leave “to the 
world and the ages ” to decide. A. Lang. 


TIIE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

London: Deo. 31,1883. 

Osborn’s Memoirs, where this epitaph occurs 
in the form quoted by Mr. Symington in the 
Academy of last week, was reprinted at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1811, and published with other tracts 
under the title of the Secret History of the Court 
of James I. It is generally understood that tho 
book was edited by Sir Walter Scott, and tho 
following remark made by tho editor on the 
question at issue may be of interest. His words 
are (i. 22.3): 

“The first six lines of this celebrated epitaph are 
found in Ben Jonson’s works. It is possible that 
he cancelled the remainder on account of the 
outrageous false wit with which they disgrace the 
commencement.” 

Scott’s explanation of the difficulty, although 
simple enough, deserves attention. 

S. L. Lee. 


A CURIOUS QUOTATION. 

Cambridge: Dec. 31,1883. 

In Hoyt and Ward’s excellent Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Quotations, there is at least one which 
has found its way, with comical effect, into 
strange company. The words of Pistol in 
“Henry V.” TV. i.—“Trail’stthou the puissant 
pike”—are given under the head of “ Angling.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


“WITHOUT GOD.” 

London: Dec. 31,1883. 

I thank you for your very fair and courteous 
review of my last book. What it says about 
Buddha is probably correct—I know that sys¬ 
tem only at third hand. But the other mistake 
is not mine—Vere is not a Catholic priest, but 
an Anglican. Cleveland says to him, “I don’t 
know what right you have to differ from the 
Church Universal, but—you do.” 

Percy Greg. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jan.7,5p.m. London Institution: “Arctic 
(Siberia,” by Mr. H. Seebohm. 

Bam. Royal Academy: “ Art as influenced by 
the Men,” I., Introductory, by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Newton’s Universal 
Spirit and Modern Force,” by Mr. Charles Bray. 

S p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions as illustrative of the Jewish Captivity," by 
Mr. W. 8t. Chad Boscawen. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Recent Explorations 
in the .Southern Alps of New Zealand,” by the Rev. 
W. 8. Green. 

Tcksdat, Jan. 8. Royal Institution: “Alchemy in 
relation to Modem Science," VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “The Ethnology of 
the Congo and South-western Africa,” by Mr. H. 
H. Johnston. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Inaugural Address, by 
Sir J. W. Basalgette. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9, 7 p.m. Society of Arts : Juvenile 
Lecture. “Crystals and Crystallisation,” II., by 
Mr. J. Millar Thompson. 


8 p.m. Geological: “ The Volcanic Group of!Bt. 
David’s,” by Prof. J. F. Blake ; ” Further Dis¬ 
coveries of Vertebrate Remains in the Triassic 
Strata of the South Coast of Devonshire, by Mr. 
A. T. Metcalfe. 

8 pm. Microscopical. 

Thursday, Jan. 10. 7 p.m. London Institution: Celtic 
and Roman Britain,” by Mr. Alfred Tylor. 

8 pm. Royal Academy : “ Art as influenced by 
the Men,” II.,"Primitive or Hieroglyphic Period, by 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson. . . . . 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Inaugural Ad¬ 
dress, by Prof. W. G. Adams. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Induction of 
Electric Currents in Cylindrical and Spherical Con¬ 
ductors.” by Prof. H. Lamb: “An Extension of 
Pascal’s Theorem to Space of Three Dimensions, 
and the Theory of Screws in Elliptic Space,” by 
Mr. A. Buchheim; "Contacts and Isolation, a 
Problem in Deinutatdona.” by Mr H. Foxley 
Friday, Jan. 11. 8 p.m. New Sliakspere: “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” by Mr. Sidney L. Lee. 

8 p.m. Quckett. 

SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Eridanus, River and Constellation. By Robert 
Brown, Jun. (Longmans.) In this “ study of 
the arch&io Southern asterisms,” Mr. Brown 
gives us more of that extensive learning and 
power of combination which we have oome to 
expect from him ae a matter of right. Hie new 
work is a continuation of his monograph on the 
Law of Cosmic Order, and seeks to trace the 
origin of the figures of the constellations. He 
endeavours to show that the names given to the 
stars have been transferred to them from pre¬ 
existing myths which described the immemorial 
contest between darkness and light. Assyrian 
students will find his remarks on the Gisdhubar 
legends and the constellation of Ara especially 
interesting. The story of Orion and Kedalion, 
to which he alludes on p. 12, may be paralleled 
by the legend of St. Christopher. It is always 
a pleasure to read what Mr. Brown writes ; and 
we find it difficult to lay down his book when 
once taken up, or to rise from a perusal of it 
without feeling that new vistas have been 
opened out before the mind. 

Le Tidghat et le Tagnobi. By J. Van den 
Gheyn. (Brussels: Hayez.) This is a very 
interesting monograph on two of the dialects of 
the Pamir—the Yidghah, spoken on the southern 
slopes of the Hindu-Kush ; and the Yagnobi, 
spoken in a valley of the Alai. The dialeots 
well deserve the attention of Indo-European 
philologists, and will probably help to throw 
light on the question of the relation of the Indio 
to the Iranian languages. 

Les Idiomts negro-aryen et maUo-aryen. By 
L. Adam. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) It is only 
recently that the importance of the so-called 
mixed jargons has Men reoognised by com¬ 
parative philologists. Nevertheless, the light 
they throw on the formation and development 
of languages is considerable, more especially as 
regards the vexed question of a mixed grammar. 
Every addition, therefore, to our knowledge of 
them is very aooeptable ; and our best thanks 
are due to M. Adam for his full and complete 
acoount of the grammars of two curious “ jar¬ 
gons,” the one used by the negroes of Guiana 
and Trinidad, the other by the coolies of 
Mauritius. 

Le Migrations degli antichi Popoli dell’ Asia 
Minore. ByE.Schiaparelli. (Rome: Loesoher.) 
Prof. Sohiaparelli seeks to show by a compari¬ 
son of ethnic names that the Aryans made their 
way into Europe through Asia Minor, which 
they found already oocupied by Libyans; that 
the Libyans were scattered as far as Illyria and 
even Spain, and after a long straggle with the 
Aryan invaders made their way to Africa ; and 
that their abandoned seats were seized by other 
tribes from the Caucasus, such ss Sardians, 
Siculians, and Tascans, who formed, under the 
name of Aeolians and Dorians, the chief nucleus 
of the Hellenio people. The whole theory rests 
on tie very deceptive support of similarities in 


proper names, and involves such incorrect 
assumptions as that the Aryans passed through 
Asia Minor and found Armenia already tenanted 
by Semites. 

Armenische Studien. By H. Hubachmann. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel.) This is the 
first part of a work in which Dr. Hubachmann 
intends to embody tbe results of his valuable 
investigations into Armenian phonetics and 
etymology. It is the first time that Armenian 
has been analysed in the light of the reoent 
discoveries made in regard to primitive Aryan 
phonology. The author finds that Armenian is 
not an Iranian dialect, as has been maintained 
by Friedrich Miiller and others, but, on the 
contrary, occupies a place of its own midway 
between Iranian and Letto-SLavie. It must, 
therefore, be oonnected with Phrygian, proving 
that the old tradition, reported by Herodotus, 
was correct which made the Armenians au 
offshoot of the Phrygians. 

Sdbiiischt Denkmaler. By J. H. Mordtmaun 
and D. H. Miiller. (Vienna.) Dr. Mordtmann 
and Dr. D. H. Muller have produced a work of 
considerable importance for the ancient dialeots 
and epigraphy of Southern Arabia. The fifty 
new Himyaritic texts contained in this volume 
are mostly to be found in the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople, and they offer a rich Btore of 
materials—historical, mythological, and linguis¬ 
tic—to the student of these interesting memor¬ 
ials of ancient Yemen. As the authors observe, 
the title Sabaean ia hardly applicable to their 
inscriptions, since the larger part of them do 
not oome from tbe actual province of Saba, the 
modern Ma'rib; but they objeot to the term 
Himyaritic as still less appropriate. The volume 
is provided with excellent Indices and eight 
photo-zincographed plates. 

Die Sprachphilosophischen Werke Wilhelm's 
von Humboldt. Edited by H. Steinthal. Part 
I. (Berlin: Diimmler.) Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt's works on the philosophy of language 
have a permanent value which no amount of 
mistaken theory or error in detail will ever 
diminish. They belong to what has been called 
the literature of power; and however muoh 
linguistic science may progress, and the theories 
embodied in them become obsolete, their 
suggestive aud stimulating character will 
cause them to have as much influence on the 
philologists of the future as they have had upon 
the philologists of the past. No better editor 
for teem could be found than Prof. Steinthal, 
whose studies and sympathies lie ia the 
game direction as Humboldt’s, but who has 
shown by his previous writings that he is not 
blind to the faults of the philosophic system of 
the author he has undertaken to edit. The 
edition ia accompanied not only by explanatory 
foot-notes, but also by numerous introductions. 

Die Schatzhbhle. By Carl Bezold. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.) We would direct the attention of 
soholars to the valuable edition of tee Syrian 
work known as The Caves of Treasure, and 
attributed to St. Ephraem, which is now being 
edited by Dr. Bezold. The first part of the 
work, containing an Introduction and transla¬ 
tion of the book, with additional notes, has 
already appeared; the Syriac text may be 
expected shortly. The translation, now pub¬ 
lished for tee first time, will greatly interest 
students of the history and legends of the 
ancient East. The work appeared about the 
sixth century, and introduces us to several 
hitherto unknown legends connected with the 
Flood, the curse pronounced on Canaan, the 
descendants of Noah, the kingdom of Nimrod, 
the attack of Magog upon Melohizedek, the 
building of Nisibia, Edessa, and Haran as well 
as Jericho, the history of Jacob, and the 
punishment of Isaiah. The foundation of 
Jerusalem is asoribed to Melohizedek, while 
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Kumros is stated to have built Samosata and 
Claudias in the hundredth year of Abraham, 
naming them after his son Kalod and his 
daughter Poron. 

Pbof. Garbe, of Koningsberg, has published, 
under the title Li* indischen Mineralien. ihre 
Namen, und die ihren zugeschriebeuen Kriifte, 
the Sanskrit text of the thirteenth book of 
Narahari’a medical dictionary—the so-called 
Baja-nighcmXu —with a German translation and 
notes (Leipzig: Hirzel). The great lexicon of 
medical technical terms, of which this account 
of minerals forms a part, was written in Kash¬ 
mir in the reign of Nrisinha (a.d. 1235-50), 
and, like medical works of the same date in the 
West, is full of quaint beliefs and oorious lore. 
The whole medioal system is based on the time- 
honoured theory of the humours, and the 
particular part of it relating to the minerals on 
the theory that eaoh of them is cither “ hot ” or 
“ cold ” by nature. We are told, in the book 
now published, the names of each mineral or 
metal, its different kinds, its taste and appear¬ 
ance, the preparations made from it, its use in 
relation to the three humours, its natural 
qualities, and the results of its administration. 
Amid muoh folly (very instructive from the 
folk-lore point of view) as to humours, phylters, 
elixirs, and charms, there is also much real 
information as to the meanings of rare or 
doubtful words, and of rare uses of well-known 
ones, and as to the qualities or preparation of 
ancient drugs known only in the East. Thus, 
for instance, we see from ver. 191 that the 
traditional meaning of Vaiiurya cannot have 
been anything else than “cat’s-eye.” The 
number of substances thus treated of inoludee 
twelve kinds of metals, thirty kinds of mineral 
earths, and twelve kinds of jewels, some of 
these latter, suoh as quartz, being divided 
into sub-sections. In the notes to his transla¬ 
tion Prof. Garbe has collected no little addi¬ 
tional matter on these substances from other 
treatises on s imil ar topics—more especially 
from the earlier Busruta, from another medi¬ 
cal lexicon dating from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D., entitled Bbava-prakiisa, from Uday 
Chand Dutt’s work entitled Materia Mtdica 
of the Hindus, and from Surindra Mohun 
Tagure's Mani-mdld. The valuable Indices 
which close the volume add very greatly to 
its value, and all those who are interested 
in the history of ideas on the subject in 
question will find in it a rioh treasure of 
reliable and accurate information. We hope 
the preparation of this edition will not delay 
the publication of the greater work on whioh 
Prof. Garbe is known to be engaged—his 
complete edition of the Apastamba Sutra of the 
Blade Yajur Veda. Dr. Burnell (who was not 
wont to be daunted by large and difficult under¬ 
takings) onoe ventured to record his opinion 
that there was very little ohanoe of an edition 
of the whole of this immense Sutra being 
brought out. But the rapid progress of 
publications in Indian matters has taught us 
that in this field also it is the unexpected that is 
most possible; and the scholarship and accuracy 
of the smaller book now under review afford a 
sufficient proof of the solid work that may 
reasonably be looked for from its] author in 
greater things. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HIBEKNO-GREEK. 

Queen Anne’s Mansions: Deo. 81, 1883. 

Those who care for the history of Greek in these 
islands during the Dark and Middle Ages will be 
glad to have the following piece of documentary 
evidence, though it is only a list of the names 
of the zodiacal signs. The original, in an Irish 
hand of the ninth century, I lately found on 
fol. lCb of the Karlsruhe codex of Beda’s De 


Temporum Ration*, mentioned in the Academy 
of December 29, p. 435. The letters on the 
left are the initials of the corresponding Latin 


names :— 

a 

crios 

[*P‘h] 

t 

tnuros 

ravpos] 

g 

didimi 


c 

cancros 

KapfClVos] 

1 

Icon 


u 

parthinos 

irapBfVOs'] 

1 

zichos* 

firyis] 

8 

scorpeo 

sic: (ricopxios] 

8 

toxatis 

to{6ttis] 

e 

egeaceros 

atyoKfpus] 

’vtipoxJot] 

a 

iilrochos 

P 

iehtis 

JxMs] 

The numerous 

xii 8i£na. 

Greek words in the Karlsruhe 


Priscian, No. 132 (not “ 223,” as Hertz wrongly 
says), the scribe of which was a ninth-century 
Irishman, are written in small Greek capitals, 
and aro far more correctly spelt. For instance, 
the verb given in fol. 57b as the explana¬ 
tion of ccmsternor is neither nTAPOMAI, as Hertz 
prints it, nor KarawKlyrroiuu (!), as Zimmer prints 
it {(llossae Hibernieae, p. 222), but plainly 
nTTPOMAl (the passive of rripa), the T being 
expressed by an Irish uncial U, with its right- 
hand limb prolonged. 

The present opportunity may be taken to 
explain the following passage in the Book of 
Armagh, fol. 11a, col. 2, a MS. of tho early 
part of the ninth century : “ uideo dissertores 
et archiclocos et milites Hibemiae, quod odio 
habent paruehiam Patricii, quia substraxerunt 
ab eo quod ipsius erat.” 

Hero, as Prof. Windisch was the first to see, 
“dissertores” stands for desertores, “rene¬ 
gades,” and “archiclocos” is tho aec. pi. 
of archiclocus, a formation from hpxlaXml/, “a 
robber-chief.” I do not venture to decide 
whether the second c in -cloeus is due to 
assimilation to the anlaut or to the working 
of that law which has produced tho Irish loan¬ 
words disc, entile, eland , corcnr, clum, cruim- 
thcr, cuithe, e-cipar, and citint(t'ne) respectively 
from “pasclia,” “pallium,” “ planta,” “pur¬ 
pura,” “ pluma,” “ pre(s)byter,” “ puteus,” 
“ piper,” and “ pugnus,” or, rather, the Low- 
Latin “pognus.” Whitley Stokes. 

* The scribe wrote “ sichos,” and then corrected 
the initial s into z. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Steel and Iron is tho title of a new work by 
Mr. W. H. Greenwood which will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in their 
series of “ Manuals of Technology ” edited by 
Prof. Ayrton and Dr. Wormell. 

M. Gin.vitn has bequeathed to the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science a 
capital sum of 100,(MX) fra. (£4,000), the 
interest of which is to be devoted every five 
years to the encouragement of researches into 
the antiquity of man, with special reference to 
geological time. 

The Rev. A. Irving, of Wellington College, 
has contributed to the Proceed ings of the Ge¬ 
ologists’ Association a paper descriptive of the 
Bagshot bods of the London basin, with special 
reference to his own neighbourhood. It appears 
that tho college stands on the lower part of the 
Upper Bagshot series. The writer insists on 
the green colour of some of the sands being due 
to tho action of vegetable matter, and not to 
glauconite, as generally supposed. The “ Sar- 
sen stones,” occurring as scattered blocks in 
the neighbourhood, appear to be concretionary 
masses of sandstone, or quartzite, or even chert, 
derived from the youngest members of the Bag- 
tsho strata, though similar stones elsewhere may 
be referred to the Woolwich and Beading series. 

A BECEXT number of M. Cartailhac’s Material:* 
pour VHistoire de VHomme contains a descrip¬ 


tion, by Dr. V. Gross, of a house of the Stone 
ago discovered some time ago by M. Frank at 
the station of Schussenried, in Wurtemberg. 
The floor and parts of the walls are preserved, 
and it is easy to gain from these relics a notion 
of the original structure. The door was on the 
south side, and led into a chamber, having in 
one comer a quantity of flint on the floor sug¬ 
gestive of the former presence of a hearth at 
this spot. A passage led from this apartment 
to another and larger room. The most notable 
feature of this structure is the presence of 
several floors separated by layers of clay. The 
hut was originally built on boggy ground, and 
the growth of turf rendered it necessary from 
time to time to construct a new floor at a 
higher level. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. BriSaL has been submitting some more 
Latin etymologies to the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions. As examples of words whose true deri¬ 
vation must be sought for in their primitive 
and not their later use, he took “ tranquillus ” 
and “ maturus.” The common classical mean¬ 
ing of tranquillus being “ in repose,” it has 
generally been connected with quiet ; but its 
original meaning was “transparent,” and its 
original form perhaps transliquillus. Water 
when transparent is also in repose. So with 
maturus, which has in classical Latin two con¬ 
tradictory meanings—“speedy” and “tardy.” 
The former is the more common, but the latter 
has passed into French mur. The primitive 
sense must have been “ in the morning,” from 
some such adverb as matu, from which also 
come matutinus and the goddess Matuta. The 
order of thought was “in the morning,” 
“early,” “quick.” The verb maturare, “to 
make ripe,” reacted upon the meaning of the 
adjective, which ultimately acquired the second 
signification of “ that which is not premature,” 
“slow.” Spatium is simply the Greek <rr4&iov, 
despite tho change of two letters; and is 
strictly the “ course ” for a race. Poenitet is 
usually written with an “oe,” and connected 
with poena in the sense of “ remorse.” But in 
Old Latin, as Aulus Gellius remarked, me poenitet 
means, not “I repent,” but “ I regret,” “ I am 
dissatisfied.” In many inscriptions, such us 
that of tho Emperor Claudius at Lyons, and 
also in the best MSS., the word is written 
with an “ ae.” It is derived from paene, which 
meant originally “ inwardly,” and is connected 
with penitus, penes, penetro. Thus, me paenitet 
signifies strictly “ it touches me close,” “ in¬ 
commodes me.” On the Capitol at Borne, 
before tho temple of Minerva, there were three 
statues in a kneeling attitude, known as the 
Nixi Di, and probably representing Caryatids. 
By a popular derivation they came to bo 
regarded as the gods who preside over child¬ 
birth ( nixus ). But really they were only “ the 
kneeling gods,” for the primitive meaning of 
n itor is to “kneol; ” cf. genu, y»v{, and the old 
form gnictor preserved in Festus. 

We have received the first number of tho 
Zcitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung which is issued 
by Otto Schulze, the activo Oriental publisher 
of Leipzig. It is edited by Dr. Carl Bczold 
and Dr. Fritz Hommel, with the co-operation 
in England of Mr. Theo. G. Pinches. The con¬ 
tributors to this number include many of the 
foremost names in Assyriology. Prof. Sayce 
writes in English, and M. Jules Oppert and M. 
St-Guyard in French. The fount of cuneiform 
characters is by far the finest we have seen. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society or Literature. — (Wednesday, 
Lee. 19.) 

Sib P. db Colqvhovx, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
R. N. Oust gave a narrative, chiefly oral, and 
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Illustrated by maps, of a recent tour he had made 
to the Black and Caspian Seas, the route he took 
being by Berlin, Warsaw, Kief, and Odessa. 
During a stay of several days at Sebastopol Mr. 
Cust had the opportunity of visiting the battle¬ 
fields of the Alma and Inkerman, and seeing what 
religious care is being taken by the Russians of 
English military memorials. Thence the beautiful 
valley of Baidar leading to Galta was explored; 
while the new Russian steamer Pushkin conveyed 
him onwards to Theodosia, Haifa, Kertch, Sukham, 
Kali, and the Caucasian coast. Arriving at Batum, 
the railway to Tiflis was found just completed for 
passenger traffic, and in fifteen hours he reached 
the capital; twenty-one hours more landed him 
at Baku on the Caspian. On his return Mr. Oust 
visited Trebizond, Sinope, Samsun, and Constan¬ 
tinople, taking Vama, Bucharest, and Vienna on 
his way home. Everywhere he found the Russian 
Government and the Russian people civil and 
courteous, and the arrangements of the steamers 
and railways above all praise. 


climbing); “nut,” “sleeper,” “snail” (incotton¬ 
spinning) ; “ soul ” (French dme, German sehle)'; 
“ tilt -hammer,” “ tail - hammer ; ” “tire;” 
“ washer; ” “ tap ; ” “ muff of a governor; 

“ roily,” or trolly. 


FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOORE'S PICTURE, '•COMPANIOHS." A Fhoto-engnrlng. 
In progress. Same else as original—16J by tt|. 

“An exquisite picture.” — Time*. 

“Mr. Moore exhibits one piotur*—than which he never painted a 
better ."—Morning Pott. 

“A new ami exquisite p'eture." — Standard. 

“ Kernnrkablo for Its redaamant of line and delicate harmony of colour." 

Globe. 

“Mr. Moore’s graceful ’Companions' forms an excellent bonne bone Ac 
to an attractive exhibition .”—Omlv &9W9. 

“The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition."— Academy . 
Particulars on application to thi Publishers, Moss re. DOWDXSWKLL ft 
DOW DBS WILLS, 133, New Bond-street. 


“ THE PRINCES In the TOWER ” bv J. K. Millais, R A. A Line En¬ 
graving of thla subject, by Lumb Stocks, R.A., forma the Frontispiece to 
the “ART JOURNAL" for JANUARY <*e. Sd.). 

J.K. MILLAIS, R.A.—The painting by MlUAIK “ THE PRINCES in the 
TuWER,” engraved in Line by Lohb STOCKS, It.A., Is one of the three 
separately printed plates In the JANUARY Number of the “ART 
JOURNAL (2a. Sd.). 


Ratal Historical Society.— (Thursday, Pee. SO.) 
James Hjbywood, Eso., in the Chair.—Mr. Oscar 
Browning read a paper on “ The Triple Alliance 
concluded in 1788 between England, Holland, and 
Prussia.” He sketched the position of England 
with regard to foreign Powers after the Peace of 
Versailles, her desire to form alliances, her wish to 
gain over either Russia or Austria, and her ill- 
placed and exaggerated jealousy of France. The 
paper was mainly occupied with an account of the 
means by which Holland was changed from a close 
ally of France into a firm friend of England. 
This was owing to the vigour and diplomatic skill 
of Sir James Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury. 
Nothing could be accomplished towards this end 
during the lifetime of Frederick the Great, and the 
Stadtholder was gradually deprived of his power. 
A defensive alliance was concluded between 
Holland and France; bnt when France threatened 
to collect troops on the Dutch frontier, and the 
party of the Stadtholder was at its lowest point, 
the English Government began to stir Itself. 
Strong remonstrances were addressed by England 
to France, the Prince of Orange joined the army, 
the Princess set out for the Hague, but was inter¬ 
cepted. The King of Prussia marched troops into 
Holland to avenge the insult offered to his sister, 
and met with no resistance. The French were 
compelled to sign a humiliating declaration of 
non-interference. The Prince and Princess of 
Orange returned to the Hague, and a treaty of 
alliance with England was concluded. Shortly 
afterwards Sir James Harris met the King of 
Prussia at Loo, and negotiated a treaty with him 
personally and alone. The Triple Alliance gave 
the law to Europe for several years, and checked 
the ambitious designs of Austria and Russia. It 
may, however, be questioned whether it did not 
involve England in difficult complications on the 
Continent, and lead ultimately to the revolutionary 
war of 1793, and the peace of Bale in 1795. 
The facts of the paper were drawn chiefly from 
unpublished documents preserved in the English 
Record Office.—A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Hyde Clarke and T. Pagliardini and Drs. 
J. Foster, Palmer, and Zerffi took part. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, Pee. SI.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The first 
paper read was “ Titin: a Study of Child Lan- 

ra ,” by Sefior D. Machado y Alvarez, of 
d, englished by the Rev. Walter Gregor. 
“Titin” was the writer’s boy’s version of his 
name, Joaquin; his earliest sounds from the age 
of three months to twenty-two were registered 
and commented on, as well as those of a younger 
brother.—The second paper was by Mr. Walter R. 
Browne, on “ Some Technical Terms, chiefly those 
used in Engineering,” part 2. The words treated 
were “fish-plate,” “fish-joint;” “flush” (right 
up-^to); “ frog” (in America, at the point where 
two railway lines cross), from the frog of a horse’s 
hoof, and that from the shape of a frog; “ gaily ” 
of type (a long punt); “gab” (a projection); 
“gab” (in mining); “hade,” “heading” (in 
mining); “jack” (1. a small boy or thing, 2. a 
servant, a rough implement); “ mitred ” (at 

46 degrees, then any angle); “ monkey ” (from its 


MOHAMMADAX METROLOGY. 

MaUriauxpour servir a Tllistnire de la Numis- 

matiyue et de la Metrologie mueulmanes. 

(Pans: Imprimerie nation ale.) 

Poe some time past M. H. Sauvairo has busied 
himself with collecting all the statements he 
can find in the Arab historians bearing upon 
Mohammadan coins and metrology. Some 
special treatises which he discovered in the 
course of his search have been published in 
French in the Journal of our Royal Asiatic 
Society, while the numismatic and metrological 
extracts he has made from historical works of 
a more general character have appeared in the 
Journal asiatique. A series of papers so con¬ 
tributed have now been republished under the 
above title. 

This substantial volume of 367 pagos, 
however, deals only with the first part 
of the subjects mentioned in the title; 
it is wholly concerned with tho numismatic 
records of the native historians, though these 
are of course essentially metrological. The 
records arc methodically arranged under 
appropriate headings. First, tho origin of 
tho Mohammadan coinage is described in the 
words of a dozen historians, each of whom 
quotes many other authorities, and establishes 
his statements in the Arabian manner by the 
usual scrupulous record of the names of the 
traditionists through whom tho statements 
have been transmitted. M. Sauvaire gives 
minute references to the original texts, so 
that anyone who is hardy enough to doubt 
the accuracy of his French translation can 
easily lay his doubts at rest; while tho notes, 
in which the translator appends tho dates of 
tho writers and traditionists quoted in the 
text, add greatly to the usefulness of the 
work. Indeed, no such work has ever before 
been attempted; for the subjects here boldly 
assailed by M. Sauvaire positively bristle 
with difficulties and confusions. After 
the origin of tho coinage has been treated 
from the historians’ data, the Mith/tal, 
tho basis of the Muslim monetary system, is 
explained according to the statements of the 
native annalists, and in a similar manner the 
Dinar and Dirhem, and their subdivisions the 
Danik, JYIrat, Tassuj, Kharrubch, iZabbch, 
and Aruzzeh; and then the Fels, or copper 
coin, receives an interesting notice. A long 
list of the names and qualifications of Moham¬ 
madan coins, to the number of 179, replete 
with curious and valuable information, next 


■ follows; and an important section on “ weight 
and litre ,” and a hundred pages on records of 
exchange, which will he prized as much by 
the mediaeval as by the Criental numismatist, 
together with some interesting details of a 
miscellaneous character, bring the volume to 
a close. 

No more important contribution to the 
science of Oriental numismatics has been 
made for many years. M. Sauvaire deserves 
the gratitude of all who are interested in the 
subject for the industry and research he has 
devoted to it, and for the accuracy and method 
he has shown in tho arrangement of his 
materials. It is a pity that the rules of the 
Journal asiatique did not permit him to make 
his work complete by including the already 
published tract of El-Mairizy translated by 
De Sacy, for it would have given the student 
one volume to master instead of two; but 
beyond this omission, for which the author is 
not responsible, there is little fault to be 
found with the book. The defects of the 
Oriental method, which M. Sauvaire was 
obliged to retain, are, of course, patent; and 
the volume needs more study than if the 
results, instead of the original statements, 
were given. But M. Sauvaire was quite right 
to keep his authorities’ actual words at the 
expense of a little extra trouble to the reader. 

The matters treated in the volume are 
much too technical to be discussed in any hut 
a journal devoted to numismatics; but one 
section, that on the origin of the coinage, 
bears in an interesting manner upon the letter 
which Rogers Bey lately contributed to the 
Academy on the phenomenal dirhems which 
the Paris Cabinet of Coins has recently pur¬ 
chased from Subhi Pasha’s collection. M. 
Sauvaire’s section shows that, though there 
is a very general consensus of opinion on tho 
subject of ’Abd-El-Melik’s share in the reform 
of the coinage, there is also a well-established 
tradition that El-Hejjaj, the Governor of 
El-’InU-, previously struck dirhems, while it 
is generally reported that the rival Khalif 
Ibn-Ez-Znbcyr had dirhems coined at a still 
earlier period—meaning in every case dirhems 
of tho recognised Mohammadan type. It is 
true that none of these statements exactly 
accounts for the Paris dirhems, but they 
all Bhow that the general testimony of 
Arab historians points to attempts to issue a 
purely Muslim coinage before the Khalif ’Abd- 
El-Melik finally carried the idea into successful 
execution. At the same time it cannot be 
concealed that the native annalists seem so 
strangely ignorant of the very appearance and 
inscriptions of their own early coinage that 
their testimony may not, after all, bo worth 
very much. 

The extreme slightness of the section on tho 
standard or titre of the coins makes M. 
Sauvairc’s note on the desirability of further 
assay-trials the more pointed. If our own 
national collection and those of Paris and of 
St. Petersburg would sacrifice a small number 
of their duplicates in order to ascertain the 
precise system of alloying in use at different 
periods of the Muslim currency, a real servico 
would be rendered to a particularly compli¬ 
cated branch of numismatic study, at an 
almost nominal expense. 

We shall look forward with interest to the 
completion of M. Sauvaire’s difficult under¬ 
taking. Stanley Laxe-Poole. 
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8IE JOSHUA AT THE QROSVENOR. 

The productiveness of Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
so greet that the difficulty of providing suf¬ 
ficient wall-spaoe would alone be an insuperable 
obstacle to anything like an exhaustive exhi¬ 
bition of his piotures; and, unfortunately, a 
few, a very few, owners have not the will, and 
one or two have not the power, to lend their 
ancestral treasures. A complete oolleotion and 
a perfect anthology being thns alike impossible, 
we may well be satisfied with the varied and, 
on the whole, choioe assemblage with which Sir 
Coutts Lindsay has been able to decorate his 
fine galleries. It is the largest and probably 
the most representative of any yet made, and 
includes examples of his best work at different 
periods and m different styles. The grand 
“ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” the 
superb “ Duchess of Devonshire playing with 
her Child,” the groups of the Dilettanti 
Society, the “ Oymon and Iphigenia” (one of 
the best of his piotnres of nude beauty), the 
wise “ Lord Thurlow,” “ Lavinia Countess 
Spenoer”—as maid, as wife, and as mother, 
equally charming, and equally well painted by 
Sir Joshua—would by themselves make an 
exhibition sufficient to justify the high reputa¬ 
tion of Reynolds; and the display, taken 
altogether, is worthy of one who was certainly 
the greatest portrait-painter, and perhaps the 
greatest oolouriat, of his oentury. A word of 
praise should also be given to the taste with 
which the pictures have been arranged and 
hung, and for the learned and interesting notes 
with whioh Mr. F. G. Stephens has enriched 
the Catalogue. 

No particular advantage is gained by attempt¬ 
ing the impossible and invidious task of measur¬ 
ing the exact height of Sir Joshua as com¬ 
pared with the greatest of the Old Masters; 
but it is pleasant and safe to assert that he 
belonged to that small and choioe group of 
artists of all time who have done something to 
enlarge the scope of their particular branch of 
art—who are not only masters, but initiators. 
He was bom at a time when an artist of 
ambition had praotically no ohoice but to 
beoome a portrait-painter, or to waste his life 
in vain rivalry with the greatest artists of 
Greece and Italy—to wreck himself, in short, 
on the ill-surveyed shores of “ high art.” Sir 
Joshua was the first of English artists to 
comprehend thoroughly how largely the oharm 
of the masterpieces of piotorial imagination 
was dependent on the knowledge of prin¬ 
ciples common to all pictures without dis¬ 
tinction of subject, and to perceive how greatly 
the artistic pleasure of whioh portraits are 
capable oould be enlarged by distinction and 
vivacity of design, by careful schemes of 
colour, and by effective distribution of light and 
shade. He had the wit to perceive that even a 
bom painter like himself might find ample 
room for the exercise of his special faculty, 
and yet render the principal, if not _ the only, 
service whioh his contemporaries required of an 
artist by the reoord of the faoes and figures of 
themselves and their friends. When he went 
to Italy he studied the Old Masters intently ; 
he examined with the greatest oare their 
methods and the sources of the effects which he 
admired, but he made few copies. Probably no 
artist ever learnt more from the Old Masters, but 
all his knowledge went to nourish his own in¬ 
dividual artistic faoulty. He gathered know¬ 
ledge from Hudson and Miohelangelo, but he 
was Beynolds from first to last, from the dignified 
little portrait of “ Lady Elizabeth Montagu 
Duchess of Buodeuch ” of 1755 (76), which bears 
clear traoes of his first master, to the " Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragio Muse” of 1784 (55), which 
surely owes some of its grandeur to a lifelong 
admiration of the mighty Florentine. 

It was a fashion inherited from the days of 


1& 


Lely and Kneller to paint everybody (especially 
ladies) as somebody else, and somebody classical 
for ohoioe. In this “fancy-ball” style Sir 
Joshua found a great field for his fertile in¬ 
vention. One of the best of such pictures, always 
too artificial to be satisfactory, is his “ Mrs. 
Nesbitt as Circe” (11), lent by the Dowager 
Lady Stanley of Alderley. It was a dangerous 
character for such a lady to assume ; and if Sir 
Joshua really intended to give her an expression 
“ amorous, astute, and treacherous,” as the 
Catalogue has it, he oan scarcely be accused of 
flattering the conscience of his sitter. On the 
whole, this exhibition is peculiarly free from this 
style of portrait, and it is none the weaker upon 
that aooount. Nor is it to be regretted that 
there are no more classical compositions. The 
two most important are the “ Iphigenia” (160), 
belonging to the Queen, and Lady Castletown’s 
“Nymph” (39), both good examples of what 
Sir Joshua oould do in this direction. In 
both he achieves a fine golden glow of 
oolour ; but his designs of this order do not rise 
beyond a certain daintiness and prettiness. 
Nor, I confess, do I care much for his cele¬ 
brated fancy children, his “ Muscipula ” and 
“ Felina,” with their affected smirks—not even 
greatly for his “ Strawberry Girl ” or his “ In¬ 
nocence,” with their too exemplary Jsimplicity. 
One of the best preserved and brilliantly 
executed works here, “ Lord Harry and Lady 
Charlotte Spencer as the Young Fortune 
Tellers ” (46), is greatly marred by affectation. 

Sir Joshua is, as a rule, finest when most 
natural; and it is in such groups as “The 
Duchess of Devonshire and her Child ” (81), 
“The Ladies Waldegrave” (27), “Lavinia 
Countess Spencer and her Son ” (60), and his 
own portrait as President of the Royal Academy 
that we find his study of the Old Masters— 
Italian, French, and Dutch—turned to the 
greatest advantage. The first two oooupy 
deservedly the plaoes of honour at either end 
of the great room. Beynolds never had a 
fresher inspiration than the motive of the first. 
The action of the mother and child are so 
perfectly simple and natural, they form so 
justly balanoed a composition, the moment of 
arrested motion is so finely caught, the design 
is so large and the colour so grandly massed, 
that it may be safely named as an achievement 
whioh, of its kind, has never been surpassed. 
The other is extremely elegant; the fa.oes, the 
costumes, the attitudes, are all ohoioe and 
charming; and in its light key of oolour, with 
its tender pinks and delicious whites and grays, 
it is a masterpiece. It is, however, too evidently 
a composition ; the occupations of the ladies are 
too plainly make-believe for the work to rank 
among the truest inspirations of Beynolds. 

There are some very interesting and well- 
preserved examples of his earlier style, none of 
which is better than the “ Lady Caroline Keppel 1 

(123) —painted 1755, lent by the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle—who, with her sweet, frank look, well 
holds her own, though placed between two later 
masterpieces of oolour and expression, “ Lavinia 
Bingham, Spinster,” in 1782 (118), and the 
same “ Lavinia Countess Spencer,” in 1784 

(124) . This portrait reminds one of the 
absent “ Nelly O’Brien,” as the “Miss Jacobs ” 
(79), painted 1761, does of “Kitty Fisher 
dissolving the Pearl.” “Miss Jacobs” would 
be remarkable if only for her dress of 
blue—a colour which Sir Joshua seldom used 
in so large a mass—and for the exquisitely 
pearly tones of the flesh. Another fine and 
spirited early work (painted in 1761) is the por¬ 
trait of “ Oathcart of Fontenoy with his Patch” 
(137); another, rivalling in its sweet naturalness 
the portrait of her daughter, is “ Lady Anne 
Lennox ” (67), wife of the seoond Earl of Albe¬ 
marle and mother of Lady Caroline KeppeL 
Interesting in spite of its melancholy condition 
is the early portrait of “ Dr. Johnson ” (97), with 


its painful expression and mutilated fingers. 
Time and the picture-cleaners have dealt very 
capriciously with Reynolds’s pictures. Not far 
from the Doctor is “ Mrs. Pelham feeding her 
Chickens”—a pitiable example of thorough 
restoration, shining like an oleograph, while 
between them is “ Warren Hastings ’’ in blue coat 
and flowered waistooat as fresh and fair as when 
he was painted in 1786. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, one is rather surprised to find so large a 
proportion of the piotures in a sound or at least 
enjoyable condition. 

In concluding these necessarily scattered 
and inadequate remarks, I would express a 
hope that little more will be heard of 
tbe disparagement of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
aa a painter of fashion. He painted more 
fully than any other artist the world he 
lived in ; but, besides being a world of fashion, it 
was a world of much taste and refinement, a 
world of muoh culture and manliness, of much 
wit and wisdom, and of not a little genius. That 
he should have been able to reflect every part of 
this world, and one part as well as another, with 
no small portion of its life and movement is the 
crown of Sir Joshua not only as an artist, but as 
a man of intellect and a cultivated gentleman. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. F. G. Stephen's has just completed a 
memoir of J. C. Hook, R.A., which is to appear 
in the series of “ Lives of Contemporary 
English Artists ” edited by M. Dumas for M. 
Baschet. Interest is duo to what Mr. Stephens 
has to say on tho work of our modem painters 
owing to his knowledge of the history of 
English art. 

Ox Friday in this week Prof. C. T. Newton 
delivered the first of a eourso of seven lectures 
at University College, London, on “ Monuments 
of Lycian Art.” The remaining loctures will bo 
delivered on the six Fridays following, at 4 p.m. 
Tho subjects will be “The Harpy Tomb,” “ The 
Ionic Monument at Xanthos,” “ Rock Tombs ” 
(two lectures), “ The Obelisk at Xanthos,” and 
“ The Tomb at Jolbashi.” The fee for tho 
course is one guinea. 

Miss Heath-'WTlsox is, we understand, en- 
aged on a series of genre pictures of a novel 
escription—Florentine street groups, studied 
on the spot, and illustrative of the outdoor life 
characteristic of an Italian city. 

A noteworthy collection of pictures, the 

S rty of a Hungarian nobleman, Count 
r Festetics, is to bo sold at Amsterdam on 
January 22 and 23. It includes examples of Rem¬ 
brandt, Jan Steen, Hobbema, Cuyp, Wouver- 
mans, Berghcm, de Hoog, &c. 

The management of the Salon is now in the 
hands of the artists themselves, or, rather, of the 
bureau of tho Soci4t6 des Artistes frangais. But 
tho triennial Salon, which has just closed, is still 
under the control of the Government acting 
through the Conseil supdrieur dos Beaux-Arts. 
The Government has just decided to hold the 
next triennial Salon during May and June of 
1886 in the Palais des Champs-Eiysdes—tho 
same time and the same place as the annual 
Salon. The artists, of course, have remonstrated; 
and some compromise will have to be effected. 

The last addition to tho “ Bibliothfeque do 
l’Enseignementdc8 Bcaux-Arts ” (Paris: Quan- 
tin) is La Peinture flamande by M. A.-J. 
Wauters. 

Messrs. Firmin-Didot have published a 
small edition of mezzotints, by Salmon, after 
112 compositions by A. de Stiirler, illustrative 
of the Dwina Oommedxa. Stiirler was a favourite 

f upil of Ingres. M. Delaborde contributes a 
’reface. 
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The late M. Ldo Lippmann, who was consul 
for the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg at Amster¬ 
dam, has left his gallery of pictures, said to be 
worth half a million of francs, to the town of 
Luxembourg. The bequest will not take effect 
until the death of Mdme. Lippmann. 

The famous Pesaro Virgin and Child of 
Titian has lately been placed in the church of 
Santa Maria dei Frari at Venico. It was 
painted (for 102 ducats) in 1519 for the Pesaro 
family, and several of the saints in the picture 
are portraits of members of that family. 

The pavement of the manor-house of Lin- 
tol, near Bolbec, the ancient property of the 
families of Le Boullenger and Coq de Villeray, 
noted potters of Rouen in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, has been bought for the Sevres Museum 
by M. Champfleury. This pavement is a unique 
example of Rouen faience, and is in excellent 
preservation. 

A considerable number of Frankish tombs, 
dating from about the seventh century, have 
been discovered near Riidcrsheim, in the 
Palatinate. The sarcophagi were of soft stone, 
and the skeletons which they contained were 
ornamented with necklaces, bracelets, and 
golden plaques, the latter bearing representa¬ 
tions of various subjects, generally heads sur¬ 
rounded with ornamentation. 

THB STAGS. 

•• A SCRAP OF PAPER » AND “ A CASE 
FOR EVICTION:’ 

No success was ever prophesied in the Academy 
for “ Young Folks’ Ways; ” and, notwithstand¬ 
ing Mr. Hare’s highly skilful bit of character 
acting and Mrs. Kendal’s redeeming touches 
of genius, it has had to bo withdrawn, and 
its place is filled by the revival of “A 
Scrap of Paper ”—Palgrave Simpson’s adapta¬ 
tion of “Pattes de Mouehe”—and by a new 
oomedietta by that very bright writer, Mr. 
Theyre Smith. Mr. Theyre Smith is known as 
the author of two or three of the best existing 
short pieces for two or three characters only. 
Indeed, he may be said to appear to have the 
monopoly of such pieces, so far as the English 
writing of them is concerned. Moreover, he is 
original. His work, unlike so much of the 
stage-work of the day, approaches literature. 
His dialogue is generally smart, often quite 
witty ; and only now and then—in obedience, 
perhaps, to what are assumed to be stage 
exigencies, though they are exigencies the 
really great dramatists have never recognised— 
does he indulge in longueurs, in prolix observa¬ 
tions beside the mark, in dialogue from which 
the character has gone. Now, though some¬ 
thing of this is visible in “ A Happy Pair,” 
making the only defect in that otherwise 
admirable piece, there is hardly anything of it 
in “ A Case for Eviction.” On the other hand, 
the “Case for Eviction,” like “Uncle’s Will,” 
has a good deal of the purely farcical in it; 
indeed, it has more of this than has “Uncle’s 
Will.” Its story is told in a moment. A 
oung doctor and his wife have managed to 
ouse a genial Irishman who cannot be made 
to understand that hospitality is never meant to 
be permanent, and the whole action of the 
piece is concerned with their often frustrated 
efforts to get him to depart. Like Madame 
Benoiton, in the famous comedy of Sardou, he 
never appears upon the stage ; but the husband 
goes out to interview him, and the wife goes 
out to interview him, and the parlour-maid 
comes on from having interviewed him when 
he keeps his room and sends downstairs for the 
newest fad in aerated waters. At last ho is got 
rid of ; rather by the will of the dramatist, who 
moves his puppet that way, than by the natural 
action of the plot. Mr. George Alexander 


plays the young doctor quite charmingly. Miss 
Whitty is an excellent parlour-maid. Miss 
Linda Dietz, who represents the wife, is skilled 
in stage devices, but is stiff withal. 

“ A Scrap of Paper ” is known by the regular 
playgoer too well, either in its French or in its 
English form, for it to be necessary to write of 
it at length. “Pattes do Mouehe” was the 
earliest of the successes of Sardou—and it is 
highly characteristic of him; but, though it was 
an early success, nothing is more certain than 
that he had studied the stage and the conditions 
of dramatic performance very closely indeed 
before he wrote it. For much of it has the 
adroitness peculiar to the playwright—an 
adroitness, of course, perfectly legitimate— 
rather than the literary quality of the high 
dramatist. The second act—really the princi¬ 
pal act of the piece—is, in the English version, 
a notable instance of this. It is Scribe-like in 
the closeness of its intrigue ; but, unlike Scribe’s 
intrigue generally, this intrigue deals with 
small matters. All the clever dodging of the 
lady, called in the English adaptation Susan 
Hartley, to obtain that compromising little 
letter which her sister wrote years ago to 
Colonel Blake is the most ingenious stage ver¬ 
sion imaginable of the game of hide-and-seek. 
It presents endless opportunities to the actress; 
it puts everything in her hands; but it is not 
literature—no one, we suppose, could read it 
for its own interest as ho would read an act of 
Dumas’s or Emile Augier’s. We do not blame 
it on this account in the slightest degree. We 
are glad when an actress like Mdme. Fargueil 
or Mrs. Kendal gets so well provided for; and 
just now at the St. James's, where Mrs. Kendal, 
In “ Young Folks’ Ways,” has been doing so 
much for the dramatist, it is specially fair that 
in “A Scrap of Paper” the dramatist should 
do something for Mrs. Kendal. 

The acting of “A Scrap of Paper ” is in most 
respects excellent. We doubt if Mr. Kendal 
has ever been seen to greater advantage than 
in Colonel Blake. The mingled bonhomie and 
coolness of the man are displayed to perfection; 
so is the easy fashion in which ho yields to the 
fascination of Susan. It has been said that 
Colonel Blake is not a gentleman, or he would 
never have kept the letter. We hold, however, 
that his keeping the letter was after all a 
much less considerable improbability than Lady 
Ingram’s ridiculous apprehension as to the use 
he would make of it. Colonel Blake vus a 
gentleman. Ho would never have hurt Lady 
Ingram by his employment of the little docu¬ 
ment that he retained; and the weakness of the 
plot lies really, not in his obviously half-playful 
retention of it, but in tho exaggerated fears to 
which that retention gives rise. Mrs. Kendal’s 
Susan Hartley is as good as Mdme. Fargueil’s 
in her best time as regards its acting, while 
Mrs. Kendal has obvious advantages over the 
admirable French comedian in the matter of 
appearance in such a part. Mdme. Fargueil, 
though ingenious, was hardly irresistible, while 
one feels that under the influence of the sunshiny 
English lady Colonel Blake was predestined to 
thaw. The only other actress in tho piece who 
in any way demands notice is Miss Webster, 
who is far better than she was in “ Young 
Folks’ Ways,” and who brings to her perform¬ 
ance, with real naturalness, the archness of the 
home and not of tho theatre. Mr. Hare plays 
one Dr. Penguin, Fellow of the Zoological 
Society, and makes of it, ns usual, a character 
part which one clearly remembers. Dr. Penguin 
is burdened with a most offensive wife, of 
whom, in the intervals of his pursuit of zoolo¬ 
gical study, ho entertains a charitable opinion. 
Mr. D. G. Boueicault represents capitally the 
precocious son of this lady. Mr. Herbert 
W'nring represents the stolid baronet to whom 
Lady Ingram—after repenting of her earlier 
love-letter—has given her hand. M. Parade 


used to play this part at the Paris Vaudeville. 
The husband was then an estimable Dutchman ; 
and, though his monstrous taciturnity—his 
almost absolute incapacity of speech—was at 
times more repellent than anything in the Sir 
John Ingram of Mr. Waring, there was some¬ 
thing not very far from genius in M. Parade’s 
execution of the part, especially at the moment 
when the almost dumb man of business breaks 
down and shows that, though he has few words, 
he is likewise a man of feeling. But a man of 
feeling who is like that is not a very delightful 
companion, and one wonders whether it was 
anything but her pure impulsiveness that mado 
the heroine marry him, both in the French 
piece and in the English. Colonel Blake is 
at all events justified in regarding him as, on 
the whole, funereal company. 


MUSIC. 

SPUTA’S LIFE OF BACH. 

Johann Sebastian Bach. By Philipp Spitta. 
Translated from the German by Clara Bell and 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Vol. I. (Novello.) 
Messrs. Novello are following up their trans¬ 
lation of Jahn’s Life of Mozart by one 
of Spitta’s Life of Bach—a work of equal 
interest and perhaps even deeper research— 
of which the first part has appeared. In 
his Preface the author tells us that we shall 
find much which one would hardly seek in a 
mere Life of the composer. In order thoroughly 
to understand and appreciate Bach’s artistic 
career a glance at the history of his illustrious 
predecessors and contemporaries becomes abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Bach stands out facile prin- 
ceps from among the church- and organ-writers 
of the eighteenth century. But it in no way 
detracts from the grandeur of his personality as 
an artist to find that he diligently studied the 
works of French, Italian, and German musicians ; 
that ho took the best of them as his models; and 
that he especially owed much to two eminent 
organists and composers—Pachelbel and Buxte¬ 
hude. The nine Symphonies of Beethoven 
would probably never have been written but for 
the example and influence of Haydn and 
Mozart; by starting from so firm a foundation, 
the Bonn master was enabled all the more 
easily to assert his individuality and to estab¬ 
lish his supremacy. And so with Bach; tho 
way was prepared for him, and by means of 
his commanding genius he was able to open up 
new paths, and thus to surpass the most illus¬ 
trious men of his day. Tho Bitch family was a 
remarkable one, and at a very early period a 
taste for music was shown among its members. 
Sebastian, writing about his ancestor, Veit Bach, 
tells us how he used to take his cithara with 
him when he went to tho mill. Music was tho 
special calling of his great-grandfather, the 
merry fiddler, Hans Bach; his grandfather was 
a member of a guild of musicians in Erfurt, 
and his father was noted for his skill on the viola. 
His uncle, the celebrated Joh. Christoph Bach, 
was not only a remarkable composer, hut, next 
to Sebastian, the most distinguished of tho race. 

Spitta devotes much space to the lives of 
these ancestors, and gives us many interesting 
details of the manners and customs of German 
musicians in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. His account of the College or Union 
of Instrumental Musicians of Upper and Lower 
Saxony shows that a spirit of earnestness 
and morality prevailed among some of them, 
though the noble art of music had been 
brought into sad contempt by the evil morals, 
tho wandering life, the dissolute language, and 
also by tho lack of skill and industry of many of 
its professors. The rules of this Union are given 
in full; and tho quaint and homely language 
faithfully reflects the aspirations and efforts of 
well-meaning and upright men. The Bachs 
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formed a guild of tbeir own, and tho family 
gatherings are well known which were held for 
many years in Erfurt, Eisenach, and Amstadt. 
They met to edify and delight each other as to 
matters musical; they sang hymns to the praise 
of God; they displayed their skill in perform¬ 
ances ; and indulged, besides, in merry songs 
and harmless mirth. 

This first volume embraces the childhood and 
early years of Johann Sebastian and tho first 
ten years of his “mastership.” When nine 
years of age he lost his mother, and in the 
following year his father died. From the latter 
the boy received instruction on the violin, and 
afterwards took clavier lessons from his eldest 
brother, hut at the age of fifteen ho had to see 
to himself. By the help of a friend he managed 
to get into tho school of the Convent of St. 
Michael at Luneburg, where he gained a little 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and other subjects. 
Music, however, was his chief occupation; he 
accompanied on the harpsichord and took part 
in tho processional singing. George Boehm, 
organist of St. John’s Church, Luneburg, 
exerted considerable influence over the young 
musician. Boehm was a pupil of Beinkon, the 
celebrated Hamburg organist, and in the 
"much reasoning concerning music” between 
the two Beinken must have been often men¬ 
tioned. Anyhow, Bach made at this time 
repeated excursions on foot from Luneburg to 
Hamburg to hear Beinken play. The follow¬ 
ing anecdote, which Bach used to delight in 
telling later in life, gives us a graphic picture 
of the ambitious youth acquiring knowledge 
under difficulties:—On one of his journeys to 
Hamburg all his money was spent except a few 
shillings. He had seated himself outside an 
mn hardly half way on his return journey, and 
was meditating on his hard fate while sniffing 
tho delicious savours proceeding from the 
kitchen, when a window was opened, and two 
herrings’ heads were flung out. Tho hungry 
lad picked them up, and found in each a 
Danish ducat. This unexpected wealth enabled 
him not only to satisfy his hunger, but to make 
another expedition to see Beinken. 

Handel and Bach never met. Bacli tried to 
sec his great rivul in 1719, and again in 1729. 
The first time he went to Halle, but arrived too 
late; the second time, being ill, ho invited 
Handel to Leipzig, but the latter was detained 
in Halle by his mother’s illness. These two 
circumstances are recorded in most biographies 
either of Bach or Handel; but thero aro two 
others noticed by Spitta, connecting the two 
names, which are of special interest. Both the 
composers wero attracted in early youth to 
Hamburg, one of tho most flourishing centres 
of artistic life in Germany. Bach probably 
paid his last visit there in 1703, tho very 
date of Handel’s arrival. They may have 
both listened at the same time to Beinken’s 
masterly organ-playing ; for aught we know, 
they may have sat side by side at tho opera 
house, and listened to the music of Keiscr. 
Each received the first touch of ambition there, 
each went his own way, and independently 
made a name for himself in the world. 
Again, in 1703, Handel and Mattheson paid 
a visit to Liibcck, and made the acquaintance 
of Buxtehude. Handel heard him play, and 
also played to him. Two years later Bach went 
to Liibeck for tho very same purpose, and, as 
Spitta remarks, “stood before tho organ on 
which Handel had played.” 

In 1703, Bach became the organist of the 
“ new church ” in Amstadt. Already in organ¬ 
playing Sebastian found, says Spitta, “no one 
who could teach him anything, much less com¬ 
pete with him.” In 1701, one of bis elder 
brothers, spell-bound by the adventures and 
victorious career of Charles XII., decided to 
enter the Swedish Guard us oboe-player. On 
taking leave of his family and friends, Bach 


wrote for him a piece of programme-music, 
entitled “ Cupriecio sopra la lontananza del soo 
fratre dilettissimo.” This and another piece of 
descriptive music, still in MS., are apparently 
Bach’s only attempts in this particular direction. 
There is no doubt that Kuhnau’s liiblischen 
Uisturien first prompted him to try his hand at 
programme-music ; but Spitta, who evinces no 
sympathy with this branch of tonal art, tells 
us that it must have been intolerable to Bach 
“ to see the art limping on crutches, or reduced 
to a subordinate position.” 

In 1703 occurred tho memorable journey to 
Liibeck already noticed. Ho obtained leave of 
absence for four weeks, but remained away four 
times as long. On his return he got into 
difficulties with the church authorities, and soon 
left Amstadt for Muhlhausen. Soon after this 
he was called to Weimar by Duke Wilhelm 
Ernst. This brings us to the first important 
epoch in Bach’s artistic career. The new post 
was twofold, combining those of Court organist 
and hainmcrinnsiaoi. He resided here for nine 
years, and during that period wrote a quantity 
of organ music, Concertos, and church Cantatas. 
He arranged many of Vivaldi’s violin Concertos 
for the clavier; he made many bold alterations 
and additions, but we must remember that he 
probably only regarded these transcriptions as 
studies in form. It is admitted that the 
changes which he made were improvements; but 
at the present duy a composer who ventured to 
take similar liberties with another man’s work 
would be severely censured. “Gottes Zeit ist 
die allerbeste Zeit” and “ Ichliutteviel Bekiim- 
memiss,” two of the most popular of Bach’s 
many Cantatas, were written at Weimar. 

Bach visited Dresden in 1717, and his chal¬ 
lenge to the celebrated French organist, Mar- 
chand, forms one of tho few sensational events 
in tho life of our composer. Though tho accounts 
vary slightly, the acceptance of the challenge 
by Marchanrl, and his flight from Dresden 
before tho time fixed for the musical tourna¬ 
ment, are established facts. 

We must add a few words about the transla¬ 
tion. Spitta’s long sentences aro by no means 
easy to render into clear and flowing English. 
On tho whole, however, we meet with much 
that is good, and wo are, therefore, sorry to 
have to notice some careless expressions and 
mistakes which cannot fail to troublo the 
attentive reader. Tho phrase “ are distinctly 
spoken of to begin with,” p. 489; tho 
peculiar placing of adverb, “robbed even at 
night,” p. 13; tho hist sentence on p. 215, 
with the preposition “fur, far away ” from the 
word which it governs; the “doubling of tho 
tenth” as a translation of Decimeii-Verdopplun- 
r/en ; “ choral subject” for Chorsatz ; tho “ theme” 
for thematieche Material, in speaking of a 
fugue with two themes—till these are examples 
of carelessness. But there is worse than this. 
The second paragraph as it stands on p. 85 is 
utterly unintelligible ; and there are sentences, 
pp. 63, 271, 384, and 491, &c., which are both 
clumsy and incorrect. The translators have not 
even carried out their promise of giving Bible 
texts in Bible words, as will be seen in the 
quotation from St. Luke on p. 174. 

J. S. SltEULOCK, 


MUSIC NOTE. 

The next concert of Mr. Willing’s Choir will 
take place on Tuesday, January 15, at 8t. 
Jumes’s Hull, when Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis 
Night” -will be performed. The first part of 
the programme will consist of a miscellaneous 
selection, including Beethoven’s “Leonora” 
Overture, No. 3; the Overture to Gounod’s 
“ MirellaAc. An additional interest will be 
given to this concert by Mr. Sims Beeves sing¬ 
ing “Philistines, hark!” from Costa’s “Eli,” 
and Purcell’s “ Come, if you dare.” 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, vellum binding, price 5*., post-free. 

DATS and HOTJBS in a GARDEN. By 

E. V. B. With Head and Tall Piece* designed by the Anthorem. 

In crown 8vo, limp vellum binding, price !i. 6d., poet-free. 

POETRY as a FINE ART: a University 

MoK dcUTered ,n McGi11 Colle R®* Montreal. By CHARLES E. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 volt., crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 8d. 

THE WAY THITHER: a Story with 

Several Moral*. " 

" ^*7 clevarly and effectively written, and full of Ufa and character." 

4( Daily Mewi. 

“ Throughout the writer exhibit* power of no oommon order ."—A cademy 

In orown 8vo, cloth, price 7*. 6d., poet-free. 

THE PARISH of HILBY: a Simple Story 

of » <Jul« Plaoe. Bj Mn. FA1HHANN MANX. 

•'Few more genuine or delightful romanoee have recently made their 
appearance."—,* thtruicum. 

“ Wc have found it to be very pleaaant reading.**— Spectator. 

Cheap Edition, taatefully bound in extra cloth, prioe 8a. 6d. 

THE BRIDES of ARDMORE: a Story of 

Irish Life. Bj AONES SMITH. J 

“ *■ r «7 Tlria and truthful picture oflrtah Ufa la tba twelfth ramlurr.” 

Academy. 

" Written with considerable power, and the varion* personages are drawn 
With unquestionable dramatic force.''— Scotsman. 

In crown Svo, cloth, prioo 8a. ftd., post-free. 

CH ARL ES DA7RELL: aModem Bacchanal. 

Utt ln ,b ® Earl * Part of tb « Present Century. By 

UEIiUi SOLLY. 

Jtut published, crown 8vo, in taatofnl cloth, prioe 3a. 6d., post-free. 

THE LAST DAVID, and other Poems. 

In crown 8vo, doth, pries 3s. 6d. 

THE GRAVE of LOVE, and other Poems. 

By ALEXANDER DEWAR. 

"Gives evidences of matured taste and pootio Insight.” 

tfctocatUc Chronicle. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62 , Patemoster-row, E.C. 
NUMBER /, on JANUARY 21st, price ONE SHILLING. 

THE LINK. 

NEW LIGHT ON OLD PATHS. 


SDITKD BY 


B. M. MARSHALL. 

“ rpHE LINK ” is a Monthly Magazine 

J- designed for the entertainment of tho home, and 
for the instruction and amusement of both young and old. 
Each number will contain Fiction, in the shape of Short 
Stories or Longer Serials by well-known Authors; Articles 
by Eminent Writers on the Current Topics of the Day. 
Political, Social, and ScientiQc, as well as Reviews and 
Criticisms of Books Ixith English and Foreign; Studies in 
History and Biography and Records of Travel. 

Every endeavour will be made, in the choice and arrange¬ 
ment of the Contents of the Magazine, to satisfy the tastes 
of all those who aro interested in Litcmture. 

The following is a List of Contributors whose Stories 
and Papers will appear in the first and forthcoming 
numbers:— 


Rev. F. ARNOLD. 

HAMILTON AIDE. 

HERBERT H. ADAMS. 
THEODORE MKNT (Anther of 
" Genoa : How the Republic Ro*e 
and Foil "I. 

G. LATHOM BROWNE (Author of 
"Narratives of State Trial* ln tb« 
Nineteenth Century "). 

U. K. BURKE (Author of "Beating 
the Air "). 

JA8. K BORLA8E. 

GEORGE 8. BOWER (Author of 
- Hartley aDd Jamro Mill "J. 

Mr*. OSCAR BE RINGER. 

Mias HEATHER BIGG. 

Mlsa MARY F. BILLING TON 
T. HALL CAINE. 

O. CLOUGH. 

FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 

C. HASTINGS COLLETTE. 
FREDERICK COOPER. 

R. K. CANTWELL. 

Mita JENNIE CHAPPELL. 

Ml«a DORA CHADWICK. 

Rov. W. 8. DIXON. 

A. W. DU BOU KG. 

T. W. KIIYS DAVIDS. 

W. DENTON. 

J. BOWLES DALY, LL.D. 


H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
GRAHAM EVERETT. 

R. W. EDI8, F.8.A. 

JAMES A. FARRER. 

W. W. FKNN. 

CHARLK8 FORD. 

ALFRED 8COTT GATTT (Roug* 
Dragon). 

R*v. H. K. HA WEIS. 

GEO. HAL8E. 

HERBERT JERNINGHAM, M.P. 
Lieut. CHA8. R. LOW, F.H.G.S. 
Mr*. ELIZABETH J. LY8AGHT. 
Mr*. FENWICK MILLER, MX.8.B. 
MALCOLM MORRIS. 

C. Lt-OYD MORGAN. 

NICHOLAS MORGAN. 

EUGENE OSWALD. M.A. 

ALFRED ERNEST PKK&AJETTE. 

F. ERNEST POWER. 

Kav. 8. 8 EC RETAN. 

CHARLES J. STONE, F.R.S.L., 
M.R.A.& 

GKO. A. 8IMCOX. 

WILLIAM OUT11AM TRISTRAM. 
CLAUDE TEMPLAH. 

Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

1L G. WEBS TEH (Author of "The 
Trade of the World 
M. HOLDEN WHITE. 


•.* “ THE LINK ” can be obtained of any Bookseller, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 

By Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Translated from the Gorman by R. B. HALDANE. M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP, M.A. Vol. I., ©ontalnlng Four Books. Post 8ro, cloth, 18s. 
The alxive forma Vol. AXIL of ’* The English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library.” 

NEW WORK BY MR. IDWIN ARNOLD. 

INDIAN IDYLLS. 

From the Sanskrit of the MahabhSrsta. 

By Edwin Arnold, O.S.I., &c. 

Anthor of “ The Light of A*la," *0. Post 8vo, cloth, 7a. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY. 

From the 8anskrlt of the *‘Git» Qovlnda" of Jayadova, and other 
Orieutal Poems. 

By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., Ac 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, doth. 7s. 6*1. 

*'Mr. Edwin Arnold does good avrvico by Illustrating, through the 
Me hum of his mu«ical molotliea, the power of Indian poetry to atir Euro¬ 
pean emotions."—Time*. 

MR. ARNOLD’S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 

THE LIGHT of ASIA. 

or, the Great Renunciation. 

Being the Life and Teaching of Gautnma. Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism. Told In Vane by an Indian Buddhist. 

By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., Ac. 

Library F.ditlon. P»t »vo, cloth. 7a. 6d. [.Vow ready. 

"The most sympathetic account ever published In Europe of the life and 
teaching of the Sakya Saint."— Timet. 


CO,S THE ART JOURNAL. 

Monthly, price 8s. 6d. 

CORTKFTS OF THK JANUARY NUMBER. 

ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 

THR PHINCK8 In the TOWER. Engravod by LUMB STOCKS, B.A., after 
J. E. Millais, K~a. 

DANTE and BEATRICE. Etched by C. O. MVRRAT, after UlXRY 

Holiday. 

IZABELLA CZARTORY8KA. From the Picture by Richard COSWAT. 
It. A. Id Colours. 

ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. Illustrated. 

SOME JAPANESE PAINTERS. Illustrated. 

CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THK WESTERN RIVIERA—CANNES. By the Her. Dr. ItfACMlLLAH. 
Illustrated. 

OUR NATIONAL ART EDUCATION. By Sir RUPRRT KETTLE. 

RECENT BUILDING in LONDON. Illustrated. 

THF, POLDI-PEZZOU MUSEUM at MILAN. By COSMO MOHKHODSR. 
Illustrated. 

THK PROGRES8 of AMERICAN DECORATIVE ART. By M. G. HUM- 
PHRKYS. Illustrated. 


ART NOTES and REVIEWS. w 

London: “ ART JOURNAL ” OFFICE, *8, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-ro w, E.C. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY, 1884. No. DCCCX1X. Price Is. W. 


OLD LADY MARY : A SlMtr OF THE SEEK ASD THE UXSKIX. 
FIGURES IN THE FIRE. 

NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. By R. D. BLACKMORK. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER —PART IV. 


PEARLS of the FAITH; or, Islam’s Rosary. I ajax and philoctetes. 


Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. With Comments in 
Yens from various Oriental souroea, as mads by an Indian Mussulman. 

By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., &c., 

Author of “The Light or Asia, "Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Really displays an astonishing wealth and variety of mystical and 
devotional Imagery and allegory .”—Daily News. 

A SKETCH of the 

. MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 

By B.*N. Oust, 

Author of “The Modern Languages of the East Indies,'"ftc. With a 
Language Map by E. G. RAVfcNaTEIN. X vola., with lhlrty-one Auto¬ 
type Portraits, doth, 25s. 

CREEDS of the DAY; 

or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 

By Henry Coke. 

In Threo Series. J Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, XI is. 

An accurate mew ef die opinions on the most important questions of 
the day can be got frosn these pay os, which are full ot information.** 

Scotsman. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 
THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. 


ETHIC. 


!By Benedict de Spinoza. 


Translated from the Latin by W1LUAM HALE WHITE. Post 8vo, 
cloth, lws. 6d. 

“ Mr. White’s translation . . . h faithful, dear, and effective. We 
can only hope that the book may meet with the acceptance It deserve*.” 

JUrUnh Quarterly titvitw. 

TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 

Part II., A Comparison of all Relig ions. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 

Demy 8vo, cloth,(lOe. fd. 

THE OCCULT WORLD. 

By A. P. Sinnett, 

Provident of the Simla Eclectic end Philosophical Society. A Remark¬ 
able Record of Experiences and Koaoarch in Connexion with the 
Occult Sciences of the East. Third Edition. Crown evo. cloth, :is. 6d. 
'“‘•The author, who evidently in perfect faith makes such abounding 
atatemeiils, is a man of exceptional ability and unquustionabie jntegritv.” 

Vanity Fair. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. . 

By A. P. Sinnett, 

Author of “ The Occult World.” Second Edition. Crown avo, cloth 
7s. 6d. 

*• Mr. oiitnetr de’.fr m his gospel with mnoh clearness and obvious good 
i i’ui unity R view. 

EMERSON at HOME and ABROAD. 

By M. D. Conway. 

PoetSvo, with Portrait, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

*• 1-or more than thirty y«ars Mr. Conway was Intimately acquainted with 
Emerson.” —SL James'* (Jaoettc. 

LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

1. THK KNGLtSH PKOPLK in its THREE HOMES. 

2. THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS of GENERAL EURO¬ 

PEAN HISTORY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

-LECTURES on PAINTING, 

Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 


c™, ^ r, M B r EdwardA n nitage, R.A. 

bowl TXBBSSB A CO., Lmua Hill. 


Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood ft So**. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 

64 pp. Sixpence Monthly. 

COXTKXT8 OF NO. I. 

I.—SERMONS. 

AMBITION. By the L«nl Bishop of Durham.—WITNESSES to CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Canon Knox-LItti*. M.A. 

II.—EXPOSITION. 

THE HUNDRED and THIRTIETH PSALM. By A. Maclaren, D.D. 

I1L—SERMON 1*0 CHILDREN. 

JOHN the BAPTIST. By the Kev. T. Teignmouth shore, M.A. 

IV..—OUTLINES. 

Westminster Abbey: A MEAGRE PRAYER. By the Rev. Canon Furse, 
M A.—St. Margaret’s, Westminster : THK SANCTITY of the COMMON 
LIFE. By Veil. Archdoacon Farrar, D.D.—City Temple : WONDKK in 
• he WRONG PLACE. By Joseph Parker. D.D.—A Sunday in Edin¬ 
burgh: Dr. Whyte on THE BIRTH of CHRIST, llr. Waliaoe William¬ 
son on THE BUILDING of the CIlUltCH. 

V.-CHURCH LIFE IN BRITAIN. 

1. CHURCH LIFE In MANCHESTER. 

VJ.—SF.nMuX NOTES. 

Bishop Alexander on THE TRANSFIGURATION.—Canon Boyd Carpenter 
on ELIJAH -Ac., ftc. 

VU.—LITERARY NOTES. 

Lord Macaulay on The Eclipse of Faith.—Dr. Edwin Hatch.—Tho Late 
Bishop FUagerald.—Dr. Henry Wacr.— NEW BOOKS, ftc., Ac. 

London: W. 8 wav Sofxesscheix ft Co. 

Now ready, price 3*., Quarterly ; Yearly, 12a., post-free. 

MIND: No. XXXIII. 

INTROSPECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Prof. W. JAMES. 

LIFE and MECHANISM. J. 8. HALDAXK. 

METAPHYSICAL METHOD. S. H. HODOfOK. 

GREEN’S METAPHYSICS^ A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

BILATERAL ASYMMETRY'. G. S. HALL, E. M. UAKTWILL. 
STAGES of HYPNOTISM. K. GtJRXET. 

London and Edinburgh : Williams ft NOBOATB. 

"the NINETEENTH CENTURY^ 

For JANUARY, 1884. Price 2§.6d. 

RELIGION : a Retrospect and Prospect. By Hkbbbbt Spkxcbb. 

THE PRETENSIONS of M. de LKSSKPS. By C. MAOXiac, M.P. 
STATUES and MONUMENT8 of LONDON. By the Right Hon. G. SHAW 
LEFKYRK, M.P. 

LORD MELBOURNE : a Sketoh. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowfkb. 

A TREATISE on LOVE. By ALGERXOK SlDXKT. (From an Unpubliahed 
Manuscript) 

UNGRATEFUL IRELAND. (Concluded.) By Sir C. Oav.UT DtXFFT. 
FLOODS. By the Right Hon. the EAKL OF Camfbrdowk. 

DAILY LIFE In a MEDIAEVAL MONASTERY. (With a Plan.) By the 
Kev. Dr. Jicssorr. 

THE NEW BRIBERY ACT and the YORK ELECTION. By E. T. 
WlLKiXSOH (Liberal Agent). 

OUR GROWING AUSTRALIAN EMPIRE. By Sir IlEXKT TARKBS, 

K C.M.G. (late Prime Minister of New South Wales). 

HOMES of the POOR. By the Right lion, 8lr Richard Asshetok 
CROSS. M.P. 

A NEW VIEW of MORMONISM. By Jambs W. Barclay, M.P. 

London: Kboait Paul, TrkxcH. * CO. 

A BOOK FOR TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

PWERYTHING POSSIBLE to WILL: 

XLi or, the RESCUE of a DHUNKARD. 

A Tale of Real Life. 

By ELLEN E. ELLIS. 

Cloth gilt, 6e. 

A copy of this work hHs been accepted bv Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
who has expressed her pleasure in receiving It. 

London: 83 Fleet-streaft E.C. 


MISS GORDON CUMMING. 

GRANITE CRAGS. 

By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 

Author of "Fire Fountain,.” "A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” "At Home in Fiji,” Ac. 

8vo, Illustrated with Eight Engravings, l«e. 

A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 

THE APPARITION. 

By tho AUTHOR of “ POST MORTEM.” 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5e. 

THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

By RUDOLPH LINDA U. 

Crown 8vo, 7a. Gd. 

Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood k Sons. 
UNIFORM WITH “ KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN." 

JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 

Part I. POTTERY. 

Part IL ILLUMINATED MSS. and PRINTED BOOKS. 

Part III. LACQUER, ENAMELS, METAL, WOOD, IVORY, fto. 

By JAMFS L. BOWES, 

Joint Author of "Kernralc Art of Japan.” 

With Illustrations In Colours and Gold. 

1 vol., Imp. 8vo, elegantly bound In cloth, with ornamental back, 
gilt leaves, price £1 2s. 

Comprising 1.300 Mark* and Seals copied in facsimile, with examples in 
colours and gold, executed by Messrs. Firmln Dldot et Cle , of Tans. The 
Work also contains a Grammar of the Marks ; brkf Historical Notices of 
the various Arts of Japan ; the Jikkwsn and Jiuni Shi Characters, with 
those of the Zodiacal Cycle ; also the Year Periods aince tha Fourteenth 
Century ; and a Map showing the various beats of Manufacture. 

“ An honourable labour of lore."—Athenaeum. 

“ To the co I lea tor absolutely necessary.”— Saturday Review. 

“A book of great and laating authority.”— Academy. 

**ThU splendidly got-up volume will enable collectors of Japanese 
olfjects to contemplate their treasures with a new and keener seat.” 

„ , , . . Spectator. 

Mr. Bowes s volume Is Interesting by Itself, and forma a worthy com¬ 
panion to tho * Keramlc Art of Japan.’"— Architect. 

London and Manchester : H. Sothrrak ft CO. 


TTEATS (JOHN).—COMPLETE WORKS 

In VERSE and PROSE now first brought together, inclndlng Po«ma 
■ nd Lettera not before published. Edited by II. BUXTON POKMAN. 
Five Pertraita of KeaU, and other Illustrations. 4 vols., demy 8vo, buck¬ 
ram, £4 4s. 1883. 


DITTO.—POKMiJ. Separately, 4 vole.,demy Svo, cloth, Portrait! Etch¬ 
ings, ftc., 5be. 

DITTO.—POEMS. S vol*.. Portrait, ftc., without Notes, post Svo, 
back ram, 16a. 

London : Rkbtrs ft TDRKBR, 198, Strand. 
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COLOURED 
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4. From Persian Ornament. 

5. From Renaissance Ornament. 
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teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
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be copied by the children, though, when possible, tho 
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printed to show the effect of coloured and uncoloured 
copies, and can bo had gratis on application. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1884. 

No. 610, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and other 
English Poets. By Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge. Now first collected by T. Ashe. 
(Bell.) 

Writing to Allsop in 1821, Coleridge says 
that he has already the written materials and 
contents (“ requiring only to be put together, 
and needing no other change, Whether of 
omission, addition, or correction, than the 
mere act of arranging brings with it’’) for a 
History of the English Drama, including a 
dissertation on the characteristics of Shak- 
spere’s works, a critical review of each of his 
plays, and a critique on the works of Bon 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas¬ 
singer. “ This work,” he says, “ with every 
art of compression, amounts to three volumes 
of about five hundred pages each.” It is 
possible that many Coleridgeans will agree 
with Mr. Ashe in regarding this statement as 
a marvel of self-deception. It is equally 
possible that some Coleridgeans will not con¬ 
sider it so very wide of the truth. Coleridge 
was clearly referring to “the loose papers 
and commonplace or memorandum books ” 
which had served him for at least three 
courses of lectures. That the notes made 
for each course were often very full is suffi¬ 
ciently proved by the mass of matter edited 
in the Remains by H. N. Coleridge. That 
the original notes from which H. N. Coleridge 
printed may have been still more full is an 
inference fairly deducible from the method 
of their presentment; that they must have 
been almost as copious as the entire text of 
the lectures themselves, if written out as 
delivered, is obvious enough from Coleridge’s 
own account of his mode of preparation. In 
his letter to Britton, as well as in other 
letters, Coleridge says that it was his habit, 
during a course of lectures, to employ the 
intervening days in collecting and digesting 
materials, and the day of the lecture he 
usually devoted to the consideration, what, 
of the mass before him was “best fitted to 
answer the purposes of a lecture.” Of the 
material thus collected he employed on the 
platform only that portion which seemed most 
likely to keep the audience awake and in¬ 
terested during the delivery and to leave a 
sting behind it. What did not seem fitted 
for the purposes of a lecture went, we pre¬ 
sume, into “ the commonplace or memorandum 
books” out of which the projected History of 
the English Drama was to be compiled. It 
may be objected to this method of accounting 
for a greater body of notes than we possess, 
that Coleridge, in the Britton letter, is 
alluding to a purely mental process of “ col¬ 
lecting and digesting materials.” It may be 
put forth as evidence in favour of this inter¬ 


pretation of Coleridge’s words that he subse¬ 
quently says: 

“ I take far, far more pains than would go to 
the set composition of a lecture, both by read¬ 
ing and meditation; but for the words, illustra¬ 
tions, &c., I know almost as little as any one 
of the audience . . . what they will bo five 
minutes beforo the lecture begins.” 

It may further be urged that among the 
remaining records of the lectures there are 
many which speak with surprise of the lec¬ 
turer as being unaided in his “ unhesitating 
and uninterrupted fluency” by any notes. 
This, however, fails to disturb the clear fact 
that Coleridge’s mode of preparation was 
actually to write out at full length the results 
of his reflections on points arising out of his 
subjects. That he used the memoranda so 
prepared again and again in various ways, we 
know; that on each fresh opportunity for 
employing them he added to them materially, 
we also know. Moreover, we have no reason 
to suppose that Coleridge did not intend to 
incorporate those portions of his published 
writings which had direct bearing on his 
comprehensive scheme. All this leads us to 
doubt if Coleridge’s letter to Allsop in 1821 
is much of a self-deception. 

Although we are told that the written 
materials already existing in 1821 required 
only to be put together, and needed no change, 
whether of omission, addition, or correction, 
it is not to be hoped that any Coleridgean 
will ever compile a History of the English 
Drama out of Coleridge’s notes as wo find 
them. The public could hardly tolerate such 
a wholesale breaking-up of connected writings 
as the author himself probably hud in con¬ 
templation. It is conceivable that an in¬ 
genious editor might make some intelligible 
scheme out of the lectures and fragmentary 
notes if he were free to handle them at his 
pleasure; but the scheme would necessarily 
be his scheme, and not Coleridge's, and the 
History that might result from it would be his 
History with Coleridge’s elucidatory com¬ 
ments. The utmost that it was possible 
to do with the material as it exists Mr. Ashe 
seems to have done. He has given us 
Collier’s transcripts from the lectures of 
1811-12, together with the reports of the 
same lectures published in the Times and 
Morning Chronicle ; the notes from the Remains, 
judiciously classified; Mr. Carwardinc’s Memo¬ 
randa (only too slight) of the lectures of 
1818 ; extracts from Crabb Robinson’s Diary; 
the passages from the Friend, the Biographia 
Literaria, and the Table Talk which deal 
with Shakspere and other English poets; 
and, finally, the reports of the Bristol lectures 
of 1813 from the forgotten pages of the 
Bristol Gazette. The reports of the lectures 
on Milton delivered in Bristol in 1814 have 
not been recovered. The arrangement of this 
matter is good, and it is often brightened by 
happy references to parallel passages; in 
short, it is hardly likely that anything better 
will ever be done with the material. We 
now possess in a single volume almost the 
whole body of Coleridge’s writings on Shak¬ 
spere. More than this we cannot expect. 

Mr. Ashe is a believer in the Collier trans¬ 
cripts. A few words on the old “cookery” 
controversy may not here be out of place. 
The story of the controversy is this:—In 
1854, Mr. Collier wrote to Notes and Queries 


saying it had recently been his good fortune 
to find his original short-hand notes of the 
lectures on Shakspere and Milton delivered 
by Coleridge so far back as the year 1812. 
He then printed in the same journal a few 
excerpts from his notes. Two years later Mr. 
Collier published his entire records as the 
exact words of Coleridge, taken down from 
the lecturer’s lips. The transcripts provoked 
an anonymous pamphlet, entitled Literary 
Cookery, which discussed the disparity in 
the dates of the Coleridge prospectus as given 
by Mr. Collier and by Mr. Gillman. Mr. 
Collier wrote in explanation, and in doing so 
he certainly seemed to shuffle, or at least to 
bungle over his facts. The unknown writer 
accused Mr. Collier, mainly on the score of 
chronology, of deliberate concoction and down¬ 
right fraud. Eighteen months afterwards Mr. 
Collier made an affidavit affirming the truth 
of his statements, and intending to ground 
upon it a criminal action for libel against the 
author of the pamphlet, who was by this 
time known to be the late A. E. Brae. The 
affidavit was printed in a pamphlet; but it 
was speedily withdrawn from publication, 
and, for reasons not stated, the law pro¬ 
ceed ings were stopped. Then the author 
of Literary Cookery published a volume 
entitled Collier, Coleridge, and Shakspeare, 
the argument, so far as it concerned the 
Coleridge lectures, being again based prin¬ 
cipally upon anachronisms. "We supposed 
that this controversy had passed into the 
obscurity in which the Ossian and Ireland 
controversies lie buried. The comments that 
have been made since the recent death of Mr. 
Collier show that the discussion has almost as 
much vitality as ever. 

The two-edged tool of chronology was really 
the only thing by which Mr. Collier’s trans¬ 
cripts were discredited. Mr. Collier had made 
Coleridge speak in his sixth lecture of Sir 
Humphry Davy—a designation which, though 
afterwards so familiar, did not exist in 1811-12. 
The twelfth lecture, as advertised in the 
Times, was to be on Shakspere and Milton, 
and Milton did not appear in Mr. Collier’s 
reports. If there were much graver objections 
than these, we have failed to lay hold of them. 
The objections, indeed, so far as they had any 
force or value, were, as we say, chronological. 
Let it be admitted at once that Mr. Collier 
did not make a plausible appearance in his 
attempts to explain his dates. But when we 
come to the only question worth five minutes’ 
consideration—that, namely, of whether these 
lectures put forth by Collier are his or Cole¬ 
ridge’s—we see no difficulty whatever. A 
Coleridgean having no absorbing interest in 
dates, and believing, withButler, that “ correct 
information ” of that description “is the least 
part of education,” must surely regard it as 
inconceivable that any other Coleridgean can 
have had a moment’s doubt on the subject. 
Mr. Ashe verifies the Collier transcripts by 
the Times and Morning Chronicle reports, which 
bear a general resemblance to them, and by 
extracts from the Diary of Crabb Robinson; 
but in truth the internal evidence in favour 
of their authenticity is overwhelming. Let 
us touch on a few parallelisms. In Collier’s 
transcript of the first lecture there is a long 
passage on the causes of false criticism. 
Equivalents to this passage may be found in 
those chaps, ii. and xxi. of the Biographi 
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Literaria with which I have elsewhere 
dealt at length. The transcript of the 
second lecture may ho compared, as Mr. Ashe 
points out, with “ The Drama generally and 
Public Taste ” in the lectures and notes of 
1818. That portion of the second lecture 
which says that Shakspere’s judgment is more 
to be adimired than any of his other great 
powers and qualifications may he placed side 
by side with the note to chap. ii. of the 
Biographia Literaria, in which Coleridge 
speaks of having made this very point in 
one of his public lectures. The definition of 
poetry in this second lecture is an amplifica¬ 
tion of the homely definition in the Table 
Talk. "What is said in the sixth lecture on 
Shakspere’s method of making his characters 
typical may be found, with some modification, 
in the Friend. Compare the seventh lecture 
with chap. xv. of the Biographia Literaria. 
The passage on the Nurse in “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” has its equivalent in chap. xvii. of the 
Biographia Literaria. "What is said in the 
same lecture on the peculiar charm of Field¬ 
ing corresponds with what is said on that 
subject in the Table Talk. Now, the obvious 
rejoinder to any defence of the Collier trans¬ 
cripts based on parallelisms like these is 
that they show that the lectures are Cole- 
ridgean, not necessarily Coleridge’s. Further, 
that the fact of passages in the lectures having 
parallels in Coleridge’s authenticated writings 
rather militates against their genuineness. 
Not so, however. Coleridge, like some other 
meditative men, had the constant habit of 
repeating himself. He had a marvellous 
memory, but it could not be tabulated. He 
reproduced his own ideas, and often his own 
words. He sometimes reproduced other 
people’s ideas and other people’s words, but 
that is another matter, and only of interest 
here as a side light. If we are to allow that 
Collier deliberately concocted these lectures 
out of Coleridge’s published writings we are 
bound to accredit him with a thousand times 
more ingenuity, not to speak of taste, know¬ 
ledge, and even originality, than he was 
otherwise known to possess. 

The Bristol lectures, as hero given from the 
Bristol Gazette, do not seem to possess any 
special value; but none tho less are our 
thanks due to Mr. George, of Bristol, for 
having rescued them. 

There is a further point that deserves men¬ 
tion. A notion was abroad in Coleridge’s time 
that, though you purchased tickets for a course 
of his lectures, it was possible that you would 
never hear half of them, and that, while you 
were sitting at the Royal Institution, or else¬ 
where, waiting for the lecturer, that gentle¬ 
man, “with a little of his accustomed pro¬ 
crastination,” might be sitting in the parlour 
of some neighbouring tavern pondering on 
Kant or Hartley and a pot of ale. This 
notion still survives. A recent writer tells us 
that Coleridge had no conception of the 
sanctity of a pledged word, and that he often 
took single pounds in charity when ho might 
have earned hundreds by honest labour. This 
is an imputation of the grossest falseness, and 
is of itself proof enough that Coleridge’s life 
has never been properly written, and that his 
character has never been understood. Cole¬ 
ridge was not at any period a reckless 
Bohemian. The truth is that he often kept 
his lecturing engagements at the gravest risk 


to his health. He appears to have been 
ill throughout the period of the Bristol lec¬ 
tures of 1813 and 1814. Writing (about the 
time of the Milton lectures) to Cottle, Cole¬ 
ridge says: “An erysipelatous complaint, of 
an alarming nature, has rendered me barely 
able to attend and go through my lectures.” 
His health was not much better during the 
lectures of 1818. Crabb Robinson’s Diary 
says: “Jany. 27th. An exceedingly bad cold 
rendered his voice scarcely audible.” Again : 
“ Feby. 10th. Coleridge apparently ill.” 
Writing on January 28 of the same year to 
Allsop, Coleridge says: 

“ Your friendly letter was first delivered to me 
at the lecture-room door on yesterday evening, 
ten minutes before the lecture, and my spirits 
were so sadly depressed by tho circumstance of 
my hoarseness that I was literally incapable of 
reading it.” 

It is needless to go farther in order to show 
that Coleridge was so far from deficient in 
regard for the sanctity of a pledged word that 
he often kept his promise to his audience when 
his best friends could not have wished him to 
do so. Coleridge’s health was never at any 
time robust; and to the frailties ordinarily 
incident to the student life he added a liability 
to prolonged periods of mental depression. 
To alleviate tins depression he took opium; 
and no doubt it sometimes happened that, 
when haunted by the fiend that too frequently 
possessed him, ho broke his lecturing engage¬ 
ments. The defalcations were, however, never 
so numerous as is commonly supposed, and we 
have small reason to believe that they were 
ever the result of indolent neglect. Occasion¬ 
ally they were due to causes not less than 
tragic. Health was a serious thing to a 
lecturer who depended for his effects largely 
on the inspiration of the moment. It is never 
so serious a factor where a lecture is a written 
essay, and the lecturer a reader of that essay. 
Coleridge knew that, to him, health, while he 
was on the platform, was a very vital matter, 
and he took all proper care to preserve it. 
During the delivery of one course of lectures 
he had a servant to follow him about the 
streets with tho express mission of prevent¬ 
ing his buying opium. We trust Mr. Traill’s 
forthcoming Life of Coleridge will show (what 
is the clear fact, but has never yet been stated) 
that Coleridge was a good deal of a stoic. 

T. Hall Caine. 


The Cruise of the Falcon: a Voyage to South 

America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. 

Knight. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

This would have proved a much more at¬ 
tractive work had its contents been condensed 
into a single volume, instead ; _of being ex¬ 
panded into two octavos of about three 
hundred pages each. As it is, the really 
interesting and even original portions, of 
which there is no lack, are diluted by so 
much trite and eommonplaco stuff that the 
book cannot as a whole be described as 
pleasant reading. But, apart from wearisome 
accounts of “irreproachable luncheons,” “ex¬ 
cellent dinners,” “exorbitant bills,” trivial 
incidents, purposeless dialogue, and nearly 
a whole chapter of mere “log” (the perusal 
of which is like eating sawdust), the general 
effect is seriously marred by a constant effort 
to be funny, and by some curious and irri¬ 


tating tricks of style. At Bahia a “ store ” 
is entered, and some bottled beer consumed, 
which is described as having “ dealings with 
sundry bottles with triangular red hiero¬ 
glyphics on them.” This may serve as an 
average specimen of the “ funny style.” The 
“ tricky style ” is marked by a constant in¬ 
version of subject and predicate, sometimes 
producing quite a ludicrous offeet. Thus : 
“ A casual pedagogue he! ” “A hot place is 
this Praya; ” “a lovely little corner of earth 
to pass a lazy time in is this islet of Pagueta; ” 
and so on. But, sotting aside these failings 
and foibles, the Work is by no means devoid 
of literary merit; and those familiar with tho 
peculiar woodland scenery of South America 
will admit that it has seldom been more truth¬ 
fully and vividly described than in the sub¬ 
joined passage:— 

“ The most thoughtless man is strangely awed 
and impressed by this gigantic and mysterious 
nature that appeals at once to his every sense. 
Like a cataract of sound ring out around him 
the manifold new and terrible noises of solitude. 
The strident cries of rainbow birds, the angry, 
hoarso shriek of others, tho fearful wail of 
various beasts, tho shrill ear-piercing song of 
cicala, and, at times, a fearful crash in tho 
unseen depths of the woods as of thunder, that 
hushes all that noisy life for a moment—it is the 
fall of some ancient giant of the woods, a huge 
tree, dead long ages ago, but only now break¬ 
ing its way through the dense growth around 
it to the ground. Most impressive is this teem¬ 
ing life, vegetable and animal, but not human, 
for nature here is too great and rank for man. 
Here life springs up fierce and monstrous, 
drawn up from the warm alluvial swamp by the 
all compelling sun of the tropics. One can almost 
imagine that his senses perceive—that he hears 
the tremendous flow of sap, the intense genera¬ 
tion, a growth so groat and rapid that it goes 
beyond death itself. The great tree outstrips 
itself, and while one half is green and full of life, 
tho other is rotten and dead. Strange creepers, 
with metallic-lustred leaves, wreath round 
skeleton branches with their graceful festoons 
—a life reckless, profligate, despising death, 
familiar with and embracing it on its way; 
Out of leprous-looking tangles of rotten trunks 
and leaves spring in horrible contrast the 
ghoul-like plants feeding on decay, rich, rank, 
gaudy of colour. The tree endeavours to force 
its way for life to the upper light and air above 
the dark smothering growth. So for sixty feet 
it puts out no leaves, but employs all its 
strength to rise upwards to the open heavens, 
where at last it sends forth branches to breathe 
the fresh winds and feel the bright sun. Then 
the parasitic creeper from below ascends the 
tree, fighting also for the light and air, and 
winds round the trunk and branch till it chokes 
its helpmate and they both die. Among this 
vigorous life death meets one at every step. 
Plant and animal prey on each other and live 
by death. The vulture awaits it on the tree- 
tops, the wild beasts below crouching in the 
jungle ; all are on their guard, each preying on 
another, each fearing a greater. It is every¬ 
where—pestilence is in the air, the hectic berries 
are poisonous, the rare savage of these wilds 
knows not what security is. He steals with 
stealthy, fearsome steps through the confused 
growth, uncertain what next danger ho will 
suddenly come upon, what hideous reptile, 
what new death, lurking among the brilliant 
flowers ” (ii. 96). 

It will be seen from this that the cruise 
was not confined to the Atlantic seaboard. 


On the contrary, its distinctive feature was a 
five months’ expedition up the great head- 
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streams of the River Plate as far as Asuncion 
on the Paragonv, some 1,300 miles from the 
coast. In these wild sub-tropical regions, 
never before visited by an English yachtsman, 
some novel experiences arc met with, as in 
Gran Chaco while navigating a large lagoon 
near Paraguay, when tho vessel became, 
not ice-bound, but “lily bound.” As it 
lay at anchor during a calm, the camelotas 
floating down in myriads got foul of the 
chains, and gradually accumulating, formed 
round about the yacht 

“ one great island of beautiful lilies in leaf, in 
flower and fruit. Finding that these were 
causing us to drag our anchors, we left off 
hanging over the bows, ‘ living up to the pro- 
cious things,’ and. waxing unaesthetic, com¬ 
menced to ruthlessly cut them away with cut¬ 
lasses and hatchots, a long and tedious process.” 

Here also an opportunity was afforded of 
verifying the statement that the curious pavo 
birds will remain quietly perched on a tree to 
be shot in detail, if the sportsman is fortunate 
enough to knock one over before the flock 
takes wing. 

Alt interesting account is given of the 
present social and political state of Paraguay 
and its heroic Guarani inhabitants, who appear 
to show no signs of recovery from the 
disastrous war waged by Lopez against his 
powerful Brazilian and Argentine neighbours. 
But, although the country seems to have no 
future, “her people dance and sing and weave 
garlands of flowers in the sunshine; like the 
practical epicureans that they are.” 

Several well-written chapters are devoted 
to a graphic account of a long ride across the 
Argentine States to the remote province of 
Tucuman, the “Eden of South America,” 
over 1,100 miles from the coast. During this 
expedition good opportunities were afforded 
of studying the present condition of the 
Pampas lands and their wild Gaueho inhabit¬ 
ants. But it requires no small amount of 
credulity to accept somo of the astounding 
instances of the preternatural sagacity of 
these semi-nomad children of the prairie. 
Two Englishmen, we are told, were once 
sleeping in a lone hut, when one of them, 
hearing a noise in the bush, hurriedly put on 
the wrong boots in the dark, and went out 
with his gun in the hopo of getting a shot at 
some nightly prowler. In the morning his 
Gaueho servant said to him, “What did you 
think there was in the bush when you went 
out last night, Senor?” “Howdo you know 
I went out ? ” “I saw the marks of boots in 
the ground, not your boots, but your friend’s; 
but it was your tread! ” 

But space will allow no more than the 
briefest allusion to the venal judges, dis¬ 
reputable clergy, visiting saints, mediaeval 
systems of torture still in vogue, the 
teeming insect life, tire “ Colorado bichos ” 
and locusts, the weird forests of giant cacti, 
the Quichua-spcaking Spanish communities, 
the clever Bolivian “collas” or medicine¬ 
men, the concave roads, crazy ferry-boats, 
and other varied sights and scenes of this 
strange borderland between civilisation and 
barbarism. 

On the return voyage, a visit was paid to 
the almost unknown islet of Trinidad east 
from Rio de Janeiro, abounding in tame fish, 
still tamer Wfttcr-foWl, and horrible land-crabs, 
but destitute of all other animal life. In¬ 


cluding this episode, and a diversion to British 
Guiana and Barbados, where the yacht was 
laid up, the cruise and land journey, extend¬ 
ing over a period of twenty months, from 
August 1880 to April 1881, covered altogether 
a distance of some 22,000 miles, a sufficiently 
noteworthy performance for a yawl of eighteen 
tons register, manned by a crew of four 
amateurs and a cabiu-boy. A. H. Keane. 


Maria Edgeworth. By Helen Zimmem. 

“Eminent Women” Series. (\V. H. 

Allen.) 

Few literary women have possessed more 
genuine pretensions to eminence than Maria 
Edgeworth, and her right to a place in Mr. 
Ingram’s series may not bo disputed. For 
many years of her long life she was indeed 
pre-eminent. From neurly all her contem¬ 
poraries her works received unmeasured 
applause, while she herself was prodigiously 
caressed by society. This success was owing 
in no slight degree to her social gifts, her 
powers of observation and conversation, her 
admirable good sense and serene geniality. 
The story of her life has never before been 
told with such completeness. Miss Zimmem’s 
style is in accord with her subject; and her 
work is commendably free from digressions, 
skilfully arranged, and well-proportioned. 
There is much that is interesting, even more 
that is attractive, in Maria Edgeworth’s life. 
Her strong life-long affection for her father is 
very charming. It is something even deeper 
and more pathetic than tho love Mdme. de 
Stael bore towards her father. Miss Zimmern 
instinctively recognises in this ruling passion 
a biographical fact of primary importance, the 
key-stone of a life not less exemplary in itself 
than fruitful in influencing others. The right 
estimation of this fact may seem a slight 
matter, yet it is on some such fundamental 
truth that all biography, worthy of the title, 
rests. To it may be traced all that is valuable 
in Miss Zimmem’s book, its consistency and 
unity and truth. 

It is to be feared that the present genera¬ 
tion does not read Maria Edgeworth. There 
is, perhaps, little cause to regret that her 
fashionable novels and prolix moralities are 
now relegated to tho limbo of fossil fiction. 
It is greatly to be deplored, on the other 
hand, that her delightful stories for children, 
so full of happy, artless grace and exquisite 
fancy, should give place to writings in every 
sense inferior. One would hope, too, that the 
humour of Cattle Uachrent was as evergreen 
as the shamrock, that the fame of tho one 
work of Maria Edgeworth that has never been 
overrated would last beyond our time, and 
that it was still read. Yet it is not easy to 
meet with this admirable book, and few novel- 
readers can give much account of it. Perhaps 
both it and the children’s stories arc suffering 
their unmerited share of the retribution of 
time and the reaction from the extreme 
laudation of Almeria and Manoeuvring. It 
must be confessed that Miss Zimmem’s criti 
cism of those works is not so sound as her 
excellent estimate of the juvenile series. 
She quotes Macaulay’s well-known commenda¬ 
tion of The Absentee with the remark, “ Ho 
mean authority and no mean praise! ” and 
without the faintest reprehension. Like most 
literary men, Macaulay was never less critical 


than when dealing with literary ladies. 
Opportunities to do so were few, and were as 
welcome as a holiday. To him, as to most 
men of the age, it was a surprise that women 
should write so well; and he expressed his 
surprise, not in Johnsonian style, to the effect 
that the marvel lay not in their writing so 
well, but in their writing at all, but with the 
charming extravagance of a school-girl. 
I rom the choral tribute of contemporary 
hyperbole it is well to turn to Byron’s judg¬ 
ment of these works, expressed with his 
usual searching insight: “ they excite no feel- 
ing, and they leave no love—except for some 
Irish steward or postillion. However, the 
impression of intellect and prudence is pro¬ 
found, and may bo useful.” Tho value of 
the moral tales is discussed with much keen 
sense by Miss Zimmem. Her final remark 
on their popularity contains an excellent 
apercu :— 

“ Like all Miss Edgeworth’s writings, they 
found instant favour, and were translated into 
French and German. With no desire to detract 
from their merits, we cannot avoid the inference 
that this circumstance points to a great lack of 
contemporary foreign fiction of a pure and 
attractive kind.” 

Miss Zimmem is a little prone to exaggerate 
the importance of women’s work in literature. 
It is difficult to restrain a smile when we are 
told that, “ When the literary history of the 
nineteenth century is written, its historians 
will be amazed to find how important a part the 
contributions of women have played therein; ” 
and this is observed d. propos of Maria Edge- 
worth and her contemporaries. Surely the 
fact that they played a part is more important 
than the part they played, and the amaze¬ 
ment of the future historian will be duly 
tempered with the proverbial justice of pos¬ 
terity. Miss Zimmem’s natural appreciation 
of nineteenth-century literature is combined 
with a little injustice towards tho eighteenth 
century. In allusion to the worldliness and 
somewhat low morale of Maria Edgeworth’s 
heroines, who are ever looking out “for a 
good establishment,” Miss Zimmem remarks : 
“ But, after all, she was teaching only in 
accordance with the superficial philosophy of 
tho last century, which led people to found 
their doctrines entirely upon self-interest.” 
In what respect, it may be asked, did they 
differ from tho practice of the present century ? 
In another place we read of “ tho cmde 
mechanical school of Rousseau,” and feel it 
hard that Rousseau’s theories should be in¬ 
volved in Mr. Edgeworth’s and Thomas Day’s 
clumsy application of them. 

These little blemishes, however, do not 
affect the general excellence of Miss Zim¬ 
mem’s book, which will do good service to 
literature if it only assist in a revival of Maria 
Edgeworth’s writings and a reconsideration of 
her place in literature. It also furnishes some 
capital little pictures of the home-circle at 
Eiigeworthstown and tho interesting Lichfield 
society presided over by the amiable and 
accomplished Anna Seward. 

J. Abthub Blaikie. 
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THREE BOOKS OK JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations : a 
Treatise of the Jural [Relations of Separate 
Political Communities. By James Lorimer. 
Vol. I. (Blackwood.) 

The Nature of Positive Laxo. By John Light- 
wood. (Macmillan.) 

The History and Principles of the Civil Law of 
Rome: an Aid to the Study of Scientific 
and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Sheldon 
Amos. (Kcgan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The first volume of Prof. Lorimer’s Institutes 
is devoted to international recognition and to 
the normal, or peace, relations of States ; the 
second will treat of thoir abnormal relations— 
of belligerency and neutrality. The portion 
of the work which has already appeared has 
all the merits of his former books: it is 
written in a clear and vigorous style, it dis¬ 
plays a wide knowledge of his subject, and it 
is full of bold and independent thought. If 
he could only convert us to his own sturdy 
belief in the law of nature—of which he 
holds all true and valid laws to be the realisa¬ 
tion—we should feel that he had swept away 
half the difficulties of the subject. His aim 
is “to place International Law on deeper and 
more stable foundations than comity or con¬ 
vention.” In his view, recognition is not an 
act of courtesy or comity, but is a right which 
cannot be jurally withheld; there is no such 
thing as purely conventional law; unnatural 
laws are not laws, extradition is a natural 
duty. The point of view from which Prof. 
Lorimer regards law is in many ways so 
remarkable that we must defer a fuller con¬ 
sideration of his book till the appearance of 
the second volume. "We refer to it at pre¬ 
sent in connexion with a book of a very 
different character—Mr. Lightwood’s Nature 
of Positive Law. At the outset Mr. Lightwood 
and Prof. Lorimer are as far apart as two 
thinkers can well be. The former criticises 
Austin by tho light which Sir Henry Maine 
has furnished; in the eyes of the latter the 
progress of the historical method is the rising 
of the tide of empiricism. Yet, travelling by 
different roads, they both arrive at very nearly 
the same conception of jurisprudence. Mr. 
Lightwood defines it “ as a science which has 
for its ultimate aim the ascertainment of rules 
which shall regulate human relations in ac¬ 
cordance with the common-sense of Eight; ” 
the Law of Nations, according to Prof. 
Lorimer, is “the law of nature realised in the 
relations of separate nations.” Both agree 
that it is within the province of jurisprudence 
to determine the goodness or the badness of 
laws. And their tests are alike. Mr. Light- 
wood’s test is public opinion, or, where this 
opinion cannot be directly ascertained, utility; 
and Prof. Lorimer’s law of nature is only a 
glorified utility. They carry out their prin¬ 
ciples, indeed, with unequal boldness. While 
the one would say that a law which is neither 
popular nor useful is an exceptional pheno¬ 
menon, the other courageously holds that “ a 
private law founded on ... an erroneous 
interpretation of natural law, however for¬ 
mally enacted, is not a law at all in the sense 
which attaches to law as falling within the 
scope of the science of jurisprudence.” When 
so much is being done to improve on Austin, 
it is surely to be regretted that such a back¬ 
ward step should be made. Jurisprudence 
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has been gradually becoming more and more 
clearly defined, but now the fog threatens to 
settle down once more. To say that juris¬ 
prudence should be confined to the study of 
existing laws, argues Mr. Lightwood, “ seems 
equivalent to saying that we may, indeed, 
seek to improve the current text-books in 
dynamics, but must not seek to alter their 
substance.” The analogy is sound on neither 
side. There are hidden phenomena in existing 
systems of law, as there may be hidden forces 
in nature; to discover them, or to give a 
new true explanation of known phenomena, 
is within the province of the jurist, as it is 
within that of the physical philosopher to dis¬ 
cover existing but unknown facts, or to give 
a new and true explanation of known facts ; 
but beyond this neither may go. "We cannot 
allow a jurist finally to decide whether the 
rules of succession to personal property and to 
real property should be made identical, any 
more than we should take the opinion of a 
professor of applied mathematics on the ques¬ 
tion whether steam engines have benefited the 
human race. Of a hundred things which 
must be considered in deciding whether a law 
is good or bad, such as the temper of the 
people, or the economical effects of the law, the 
jurist, as jurist, knows nothing. Mr. Light¬ 
wood himself recognises this when he says 
that where there is a conflict of interests the 
source of law must be legislation, not science. 
He ignores the fact that in the making of new 
laws, which is not merely formal, whethor it 
is made directly by Parliament or indirectly 
by judges, there is always a conflict of in¬ 
terests. 

In other respects Mr. Lightwood’s book is 
full of interest. It is an attempt to arrive 
at such a conception of law as recent his¬ 
torical research demands; and both he and 
Prof. Clark, working independently, have 
arrived at nearly the some result. What is 
the true characteristic of law ? It is not the 
sanctioning force, though that may exception¬ 
ally be the only support; it is rather public 
opinion. And he defines a law as “ a rule 
explanatory of a rule of morality, ascertained 
by proper authority, and resting upon the 
assent of the community.” The terms of the 
definition may be improved; but probably no 
more precise statement would apply to all 
societies. (It may be observed, in passing, that 
by his own definition Mr. Lightwood is guilty 
of an illegal act in publishing a book without 
an index.) He is less successful in the dis¬ 
tinction which he draws between law and 
morality. He says that “ all the rules of 
morality may be assumed to be known, and 
yet that the best disposed individual may 
often be in doubt as to how he is to observe 
them”—and the law gives him the infor¬ 
mation. Yet to the natural mind perjury 
is not loss obviously immoral than false¬ 
hood. We do not lose sight of the ability 
with which Mr. Lightwood supports his 
theory of law, when we say that tho best 
parts of his book consist of his sketch of the 
growth of Eoman law (selected as the best 
example of a system whose development has 
been little affected by external circumstances), 
and his exposition of the different views of 
the English and the German schools of juris¬ 
prudence. Is it due to Mr. Lightwood that 
another English translation of Thering’s Der 
Kampf urn's Recht has recently appeared ? 
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Of Mr. Shelden Amos’s Roman Civil Law 
we cannot speak very warmly. His aim, 
indeed, is excellent. Before the study of 
Eoman law can become of real service in 
legal education, we must be ready to go 
beyond the Institutes. A step in the right 
direction was made by the publication of 
Holland and Shad well’s Select Titles from 
the Digest. But there is still need of 
“a trustworthy guide to those who pro¬ 
pose to study the Corpus Juris, or parts of 
it, exhaustively.” Mr. Amos, however, 
does not play the part of Blackstone very 
well. It is in the study of such titles as 
Possession that the student has real need of 
preliminary guidance; but as to the nature 
of Possession and the growth of the concep¬ 
tion Mr. Am os has not made up his own mind, 
and he gives an account of it which is both 
hazy and incorrect. But the most serious de¬ 
fect of the book is its failure to fulfil the 
promise of its title. We have a sketch of the 
external history of the law before Justinian, 
and a sketch of its external history in modem 
times; and between these sketches is sand¬ 
wiched a summary of the principles of the law 
as it existed in Justinian’s time. There are 
plenty of existing text-books which relate to 
external history; but what the student 
needs more than this is an introduction to the 
history of the principles themselves. Of the 
history of contract or of the rules of succes¬ 
sion Mr. Amos has little to say. The student, 
moreover, will have to read with some 
suspicion such history as Mr. Amos is content 
to give. The account of the jus gentium is so 
obviously unsatisfactory that perhaps it will 
lead nobody astray; but he perpetuates a 
mischievous error when ho says that Eoman 
law preponderates in Bracton. We must not, 
however, do Mr. Amos’s work injustice. His 
aim, as we have said, is excellent; and, in 
default of a more scientific work, the student 
will find that a summary of the whole law, 
such as is given him here, will be of very 
considerable sendee. G. P. Macdonell. 


TWO SPANISH MYSTICS. 

Juan de Valdes' Commentary upon St. Pauls 
First Epistle to the Church at Corinth. 
Now first Translated by John T. Betts. 
(Triibner.) 

Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of 
Miguel Molinos. With Preface by J. Henry 
Shorthouse. (Glasgow: Bryce ; London : 
Fisher Unwin.) 

The “ Considerations ” of Juan de Valdes and 
the works of Miguel Molinos found English 
admirers and were translated in the seven¬ 
teenth century by men whose general opinions 
were singularly in contrast with the theo¬ 
logical views of the originals. Valdes, whose 
opinions more nearly resemble those of the 
Friends or of the Plymouth Brethren of our 
day, than those of any other sect, was englished 
in 1638 by Nicholas Ferrar, one of the noblest 
of those High Churchmen who have attempted 
to graft a modified monastic rule upon the 
Church of England- The works of Molinos, 
the Quietist, who carries absorption to its 
highest pitch, and sublimates Christianity till 
its essence has well-nigh evaporated, were 
collected, turned into French, and published 
at Amsterdam in 1688, under the care of tho 
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••turbulent and intriguing (though The Pastoral 
Care shows that there was another side to his 
.character) Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 

It is interesting to enquire wnat it was in 
these Italianised Spaniards—of whom the 
-one taught at Naples (1530-41), the other at 
Borne (1665-96)—which attracted to them 
men of schools of thought in some respects so 
'opposite to their own. 

Juan de Valdes, as a commentator, is well- 
nigh unique. His commentaries are the most 
personal and subjective of any that I know. 
Though of considerable scholarship—evidently 
translating from, and able to think in, the 
original Greek; showing on every page that 
he was no unworthy friend of Erasmus; not 
unacquainted, as his noble version of the 
Psalms proves, with the Hebrew—he makes 
no parade of his learning, but sedulously 
depreciates it in comparison with inward 
light. In textual criticism he is wholly sub¬ 
jective ; thus, he thinks the words, 1 Cor. i. 12, 

“ and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,” an inter¬ 
polation, simply from his exegesis of the 
context. As a translator his renderings are 
•often singularly happy. On difficult and 
disputed points he either says plainly that 
he docs not understand them, or gives 
his opinion as one of many from which 
the reader must mako his choice. In 
accordance with this, his theory of inspira¬ 
tion is far removed from the Protestant one 
of verbal inspiration. He does not hesitate to 
say, e g., 1 Cor. v. 9-13, “ St. Paul, through¬ 
out this passage, speaks so confusedly that it 
Is scarcely possible to understand what he 
means.” Apostolic inspiration differs only in 
degree and not in kind from that of every true 
Christian. He is freo from Bibliolatry, and 
says “ that the faith which springs from man’s 
report, or from the Scriptures, will never plant 
them in the Kingdom of God.” The doctrine 
of imputation he holds in its most extreme 
form, and also that of election. Assurance 
consists in inward peace of conscience. His 
views of baptism are high, but on the Eucharist 
he is far more reticent. His attitude generally 
is that of an esoteric teacher speaking to a 
select circle of disoiplcs. At times he seems 
conscious of what is lacking in this attitude : 
‘‘Were it permitted to true Christians to live 
'Christianly, they would not have to hide up 
as they do.” Yet he does not attain to tolera¬ 
tion ; ho would have all the vicious and those 
who differ “ excommunicated and cast out of 
the Christian Church.” What, then, is it in 
such a writer which could attract G. Herbert 
and Fcrrar in the times of the Puritans ? The 
magnet is, I think, his incomparable style. 
Valdes saw that beauty of language does not 
consist in elaboration and affectation, but in 
natural fitness to the thought. He never 
descends to the coarse abuse of opponents 
current in his day. To read his works is like 
listening to the conversation of a high-bred, 
courteous gentleman; he says plainly what ho 
thinks, he is not afraid to call a spade a spade, 
yet he still preserves all the grace of the most 
refined courtier. This is the charm of Valdes. 
It is for this that he will find readers fit, if 
few; and of those whose religious views are in 
sympathy with his, he must ever remain a 
most choice favourite. 

Molinos presents us with a more difficult, 
hut not less interesting, problem. Though at 
first his writings were received with favour in 


Italy and at Borne, it is hardly exact to imply 
that his condemnation was due to the Jesuits 
alone. He was condemned by Bossuet and by 
Fenelon. Burnet’s attraction to him can 
have consisted solely in the fact that he was 
condemned by Borne, Hr. Short house con¬ 
cludes his Preface with a page of rare elo¬ 
quence and beauty in praise of the service of 
the Hass ; but, though Molinos wrote a trea¬ 
tise on Daily Communion, his followers seem 
to have been first remarked, and afterwards 
detected, by their abstention from the Mass as 
well as from other external observances. This 
volume is called Golden Thoughts, and beautiful 
some of them are ; yet the sense of straining and 
effort after an almost unattainable end con¬ 
trasts sadly with the deep calm of the Be 
Imitations ; and of the penultimate chapter, 
the climax of the whole, the conclusion is, 
“Walk, therefore, in this safe path, and 
endeavour to overwhelm thyself in this 
nothing [the italics are not ours]; endeavour 
to use? thyself, to seek deep into it, if thou 
hast a mind to be annihilated, united, and 
transformed.” What is this but Nihilism ? 
Can it be, as Mencndez Pelayo has suggested, 
that the revived study of Molinos marks a 
secret sympathy between his doctrines and 
those of pessimism and agnosticism ? Neither 
Juan dc Valdes nor Molinos attains the highest 
rank. Even as mystics, both need the contact 
with practical life which did so much for 
St. Franqois de Sales and for Sta. Teresa. 
Neither can vie with St. Augustin, who ruled 
the theological, or with St. Bernard, who 
swayed the political world of his day, yet 
whose mystic writings speak still to the inner 
soul of millions now, as they have done to 
successive generations of almost every Christian 
tongue and Christian sect in the past. 

One word as to the merits of these transla¬ 
tions : that of Mr. Betts is far superior. On 
p. 55, 1. 11, of the Golden Thoughts a word 
must have dropped out. “ Interiorising ” is 
surely not a gain to English. Why follow 
Mr. Bigelow in saying that Molinos was bora 
at Minozzi (Minuesa), in Aragon? This is 
like stating that an Englishman was born at 
Londres. Nor can Sta. Teresa be truly said to 
be “ of Arila. Wentworth Webster. 


The Girl of the Period, and other Social 

Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. In 2 vols. 

(Bentley.) 

Considerable interest attaches to the repub- 
lication of these Essays. In the first place, 
there was long a doubt as to the identity of 
the author, which we were surprised to find 
settled in favour of a lady whose novels we 
so thoroughly dislike. Again, it is curious to 
be reminded of the fuss and indignation which 
were excited by the setting up and demolish¬ 
ing of that monster of fiction the Girl of the 
Period, and to note how far, and to what 
good purpose, the world has travelled since 
then. Still stranger is it to find that these 
papers, which, as we used to skim them each 
Sunday, seemed so largely tinctured with 
paradox and clever flippancy, when read in 
the light of later controversies are very full 
of truth and soberness. This, indeed, is the 
legitimate excuse for their re-appearance, and 
it is a very sufficient one. The book possesses 
a distinct value, not only as a permanent 
record of a bad tidal wave which passed over 


(but by no means engulfed) Society when 
wc were all about fifteen years younger, but 
as on able and cheerful polemic against most 
of the worst follies which will pester us, and 
possibly our children, to the last—recorded 
not without a good deal of plain-speaking, 
which may yet do something, as it must 
have done already, to stem the torrent. 

Ephemeral in its exaggeration and nerv¬ 
ous striving after effect such writing must 
be of necessity; but it would be unjust 
and ungenerous to deny that, taken as a whole, 
a rapid review of the book will cause most 
readers to modify very materially their opinion 
of its demerits. In fact, we agree in the 
main with Mrs. Linton’s views as she sum¬ 
marises them in her Preface. “More than 
ever convinced that I have struck the right 
chord of condemnation,” she says, 

“ I neither soften nor retract a line of what I 
have said. One of the modern phases of 
womanhood—hard, unloving, mercenary, ambi¬ 
tious, without domestic faculty, and devoid of 
healthy natural instincts—is still to me a 
pitiable mistake and a grave national disaster.” 

As in her attack on what she called the 
“ Shrieking Sisterhood,” she still disapproves 
of a “ public and professional life for women,” 
thinking “ that the sphere of human action 
is determined by the fact of sex, and that 
there docs exist both natural limitation and 
natural direction.” 

Probably no satirist has ever yet been fair 
to>his victims, for exaggeration is the practical 
difference between satire and history. If 
something, therefore, is to be conceded to a 
Persius or a Churchill, still more may be 
allowed to a weekly Juvenal who can only 
instruct by amusing. In the existence of the 
Girl of the Period probably no one ever 
seriously believed any more than in the 
possibility of a Mrs. Gamp; but there can 
hardly be much doubt that the monster was 
compounded of certain well-defined follies and 
viees, which were each sufficiently unmis- 
takcable and prominent at the time in various 
individuals. The famous article will now be 
read with little more than antiquarian interest, 
since the monster it attacks has now some¬ 
what changed her mien; but we can hardly 
dismiss as of bygone interest such pas¬ 
sages, for instance, as the description of a 
“fair young English girl”—“a creature 
generous, capable, modest, something franker 
than a Frenchwoman, more to be trusted than 
an Italian, as brave as an American but more 
refined, as domestic as a German and more 
graceful,” with much more that is well worth 
an English girl’s attention. 

The papers on “Modem Mothers” are, 
perhaps, too severe; but they strike at a 
crying evil, and are scarcely yet out of date. 
It would be useless to single out for special 
mention a few of the essays, which, indeed, 
preserve a pretty uniform level of tone and of 
ability. Nor do we wish to point out those 
which, while passing at the time without 
reproof, seem now open to the charge of bad 
taste. There is often in the very titles a 
something not quite pleasant, and much also 
on the surface; but, considering the necessity 
of writing up to the popular craving for 
novelty and piquancy, the general impression 
is one of sound sense and apparent rectitude 
of feeling. Two volumes, and bulky volumes, 
of light satires on departed follies are rather 
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a heavy infliction; but they need not be read 
all at once. The collection is quite worth 
having as a resource against rainy days; and 
such papers as that on “Otherwise Minded” 
and that on “ Womanliness ” are good reading 
for any day. E. Pcbceli. 


Fxsais de Psychologic contemporainc. Par 

P. Bourget. (Paris: Lemerre.) 

It is impossible not to regret that M. Bourget 
has deferred, or appeared to defer, to con¬ 
temporary fashion (unkind folk might call it 
contemporary cant) by calling his book “ psy¬ 
chological ” essays. Who will deliver us from 
psychology and physiology and all the rest 
of the pseudo-scientific jargon in matters 
literary ? M. Bourget would be at least as well 
qualified as another to attempt this deliver¬ 
ance. He has in reality given us five excel¬ 
lent literary essays—on Baudelaire, on M. 
Kenan, on Flaubert, on M. Taine, and on 
Beyle. But his title, or rather the aim which 
prescribed his title, has induced him to dwell 
chiefly on the mental peculiarities of his 
authors as displayed in their works, and on 
the effect which these peculiarities exercise 
on the mental development of their readers. 
For our part, we frankly own to a preference, 
in matters literary as in others, for dealing 
with the ding an sich ; but that is, no doubt, 
a personal preference and an arguable point. 
However this may he, M. Bourget has, 
as a matter of fact, been led very little, 
if at all, astray by his desire to elevate 
or to degrade (let us give the fullest choice 
of terms) literary criticism into a branch of 
experimental science. His five essays are 
all remarkable pieces of work. The first, on 
Baudelaire, is the shortest, and not, we think, 
the best; for M. Bourget hardly gives sufficient 
expression to Baudelaire’s remarkable faculty 
of irony, and to the strong and sound sense 
which lay behind his affectations and extrava¬ 
gances. Unquestionably the critic is aware of 
these things, and more than one remark of his 
suggests his knowledge. But a reader of his 
essay who did not know Baudelaire’s own work, 
and had not corrected the Flews du Mai by La 
Fanfarlo and the critical essays, might go off 
•with the same entirely erroneous notion of the 
poet which has deceived not merely the com¬ 
mon herd of Philistia, hut even such a writer 
as Mr. Henry James. On M. Renan M. 
Bourget is copious and extremely interesting; 
as a characterisation of the man, his paper 
is the best critical study yet published. 
That on Flaubert is also very good, and M. 
Bourget does yeoman’s service in showing how 
that great novelist was a romantic, and not a 
naturalist, in creed and method. With the fourth 
essay, that on M. Taine, we confess somewhat 
less satisfaction ; not that it does not contain 
much good literary criticism, and, like that on 
M. Kenan, some acute analysis of character. 
But M. Bourget seems to us to put the bril¬ 
liant author of Thomas Graindorgs a little 
too high in the scale. To most English 
readers the last essay, that on “ Stendhal,” 
will contain most that is new, for the author 
of the Chartreuse de Farms is anything but 
so well known here as he ought to he. 
Besides this accidental attraction, the paper 
(which, though its length is considerable, we 
could wish longer and increased by a detailed 
notice of all Beyle’s work) is distinguished by 


a remarkable sobriety and accuracy of judg¬ 
ment. Tho importance of Beyle in French 
literary history is something of a modem 
discovery, and M. Bourget has a right to 
claim a position as one of its chief expositors, 
but he is not carried away by “ discoverer’s 
mania.” Altogether the book is a very good 
one, and may be said definitely to increase 
by one the for some time past dwindling list 
of contemporary French critics of a high class. 

GeOHQE SADiTSBtTKr. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Red Deer. By Richard Jefferies. (Longmans.) 
Everything that Mr. Jefferies writes about 
wild nature is worth reading, for he pos¬ 
sesses both an observant eye and a descriptive 
pen. But we had begun to fear that he had 
yielded to the temptation that besets every 
successful man of letters nowadays of repeating 
ad nauseam those effects by which he first won 
reputation. In the present little volume he 
breaks new ground—for him, though the 
ground is not so entirely new as he would have 
his readers think. He takes us to Exmoor, the 
one part of England where deer are still found 
wild, and the one part of the United Kingdom 
where they are still hunted with hounds and 
horses for the legitimate object of slaughter. 
He describes the hunt, though apparently not 
as one who has taken part in it. His main 
purpose, however, is to describe the red deer 
themselves, and the peculiar traot of country 
whioh is, as it were, oonseorated to them. From 
the huntsman and the “harbourer” he has 
picked up many wrinkles; but he has also 
much to tell from his own keen experience. The 
readers of his other books—and who has not 
read them P—will find the same elaboration of 
details that would be tedious if each detail were 
not true and expressed in such choice English. 
The book, it mnst be confessed, is a slight one, 
and somewhat lengthened out with poachers’ 
stories. Still, it is one not to be overlooked by 
those who love nature and the literature of 
nature. 

Sailors’ Language: a Collection of Sea-Terms 
and their Definitions. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Sampson Low.) Mr. Clark Bussell, like Mr. 
Jefferies, has got the ear of the public; and, in 
a matter of this kind, the publio are never 
entirely wrong. In this book he provides ns 
with a glossary to his other books. Quite apart 
from the attraction the sea will always exercise 
on Englishmen, there is a special attraction in 
sea-slang, whioh is not so entirely unintelligible 
to landsmen as Mr. Clark Buesell seems to 
imply. There are, of course, a large number of 
purely technical terms whicn can only be ex¬ 
plained by experience, or, perhaps, by illustra¬ 
tion. But most of the metaphors and proverbs 
would, we venture to think, be sufficiently 
understood by all who have kept their eyes and 
ears open. To say (p. ix.) that “ sailors’ talk is 
a dialeot as distinct from ordinary English as 
Hindustanee is, or Chinese,” is certainly a gross 
exaggeration. Still, we are far from wishing to 
grumble {nautice " growl ”) at what Mr. Clark 
Bussell has here given us. It is undoubtedly 
the best modem sailor’s dictionary in existence. 
Of the many matters in it that have arrested 
our attention we will only mention “ crinkum- 
orankum whales ”—those that can’t be ootched; 
and, with muoh deferenoe, ask Mr. Clark 
Bussell to reoonsider whether “ on the beam ” 
is satisfactorily defined as “said of an object 
right abreast.” 

|i Days and Hours in a Garden. By E. Y. B. 
(Elliot Stock.) A beautiful book in a beautiful 
areas. Though the idea is admittedly taken 
from Mr. Milner’s Country Pleasures—tot that 
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was the true title of the work referred to in the 
Prefaoe as a “ Year in a Lancashire Garden ”— 
yet the treatment is all the author's own. Mr. 
Milner indulged in bountiful quotations from 
the poets ; E. Y. B. draws her chief charm from 
the personal associations she is able to weave 
round her flowers, her shrubs, her trees, and 
her birds. In addition, she has used with much 
effect for head- and tail-pieoes that graceful 
pencil with whioh the world is already familiar. 
It must be a grievous thought to some who- 
were themselves brought up m a garden, that 
their children cannot nave the same privilege. 
Half the pleasures of the country are due to the 
revival of old memories. 

John Bull and his Island. By Max O’Bell. 
Translated from the French under the super¬ 
vision of the Author. (Field & Tuer.) It is 
unnecessary now to recommend this book to 
anyone. It deserves to have the same sort of 
success as had The Fight in Dame Ear opals 
School or The Battle of Dorking. We will only 
remark that the translation has been unusually 
well done, and that the geniality of the satire is 
attested by the success with whioh it ha» 
undergone this process. John Bull’s best 
defence is that “ Max O'Bell ” knows little of the 
inside of an English home, and still less of 
English country Life. 

An Infallible Way to Contentment in the Midst 
of Public and Personal Calamities. First pub¬ 
lished in the year 1688. (Beligious Traot 
Sooiety.) This is the third of the sooiety’a 
“Companions for a Quiet Hour.” We have 
read it with muoh interest, and can testify that 
it is judicious and sober in tone, singularly 
free from all trace of sectarianism, uniformly 
well written, and that it attains often to a 
considerable degree of eloquence, which is well 
sustained, and shows but little tendenoy to sink 
into the bathos that is the pitfall of minor 
writers of the seventeenth oentury. Scattered 
through it are interesting historical allusions, 
such as the metaphor from the dosing of th» 
Exchequer at p. 109. From the references t> 
Hobson, the oarrier, Hieron (here spelt Heiron), 
and Luther, and, among others, the concluding 
passages referring to “ reproaches, oppressions, 
and persecutions; false accusations, haling* 
into prisons, draggings before tribunals,” we 
had suspeoted that the author was a Cambridge 
man, and a Nonconformist of the school of 
Baxter. But we are indebted to the oourtesy 
of the secretary of the Religious Traot Sooiety 
for the information that the original edition, to 
whioh we have not had access, purports to be 
by the author of The Devout Communicant — 
Abednego Seller, then rector of a parish in 
Devonshire, and afterwards a non-juror. Par¬ 
ticulars of his life snd works are given in 
Wood’s Athenae ; and Hearne makes mention of 
him in 1705 as recently dead, and as having 
supplied Cave with materials for his Historia 
Literaria. Perhaps the attribution may be 
open to some doubt; but there can be no doubt 
on another point—viz., the writer’s indebted¬ 
ness to the author of The Whole Duty of Man. 
The latter’s Art of Contentment was published 
in 1675, and a comparison of the two shows that 
the later author was indebted to the earlier not 
only for the general scheme of his treatise, but 
also for many illustrative details. It may be 
added that Fell, at the end of his Prefaoe to 
the anonymous author's oolleoted works, oom- 
plains of another imitation of the Contentment, 
published in the form of an Appendix to it, 
and entitled The Art of Patience under alt 
Afflictions. 

The Marriage Ring. By the Bight Bey. 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of. Down and 
Connor, and of Dromore. A Reprint from the 
Fourth Edition of hisSNUrroa published in 1673. 
Edited, with a Prefaoe, Appendix, and Notes, 
by Francis Burdett Money Ooutts. (Bell.) An 
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•a Meant* end earcfally annotated reprint of 
one of the ehoioest masterpieoes of English 
rketorioal prose this book is very aooeptable, 
though perhaps the Parchment Series might 
hare suggested a more desimble format. Bat 
it alaims to be more than this, and is, in fact, an 
idition it lux* with a purpose. The Appendix, 
so modestly indicated on tne title-page, oconpies 
considerably more spaoe than Jeremy Taylor’s 
disoonne; and we are invited to regard it 
as “ an essay, in whieh it is sought to 
develop the ideas of marriage, suggested in 
Tht Marriage Ring, with reference to social 
problems of the'present day.” While doing full 
justice to the author’s intentions, to the delicacy 
of his thought and expression, to the oatholicity 
of his literary taste, to the wide range of his 
reading, we oannot help expressing a doubt 
Whether this ‘‘ethical Appendix” is not an 
excrescence on a work of the apparent character 
of that before us. The editor’s practical con¬ 
clusion is to be found in his closing words:— 

“It is a solemn thought for the pure of the 
Christian upper classes, and especially the women, 
that, after all, some of the roots of vice may be 
in themselves, in their own false and inadequate 
ideas. They cannot keep their children’s hearts 
1 empty, swept, and garnished.’ Let them, there¬ 
fore, people them with those ideas of love and 
marriage which religion inculcates and the moral 
sense approves.” 

This is no doubt a problem of vast importance 
to society, but it is scarcely one to be treated in 
an idition it luxt of an English olassio. 

An Illustrated Manual of Object Lessons. Con¬ 
taining Hints for Lessons in Thinking and 
Speaking. Edited from the work of F. Wieder- 
mann by Henrietta and Wilhelmina Rooper. 
(Sonnenschein.) This book is evidently the 
product of actual experience in the teaching of 
little children, and differs materially from the 
ordinary manuals of object lessons, in which 
lists of “qualities,” “parts,” and “uses” are 
arranged in a more or less scientific order, with 
a great array of technical terms. Familiar 
objects, such as a chair, a knife, a stocking, and 
a window, are taken one after another and 
made . the subject of little conversational 
exercises, beginning with something very 
familiar and within the range of an infant’s 
- experience, and carrying him on to some facts 
which life a little way beyond it. The book will 
strike most teachers as needlessly bulky in 
proportion to the amount of material or sug¬ 
gestion which it contains. A good many 
questions and answers are printed at length 
which will seem to many readers to be either 
trivial or-redundant. It is rather in regard to 
the method than to the substance of these ele¬ 
mentary lessons on common things that the 
book is likely to prove helpful to young 
teachers. By insisting on the necessity of 
obtaining from children, in answer to questions, 
entire sentences instead of single words, the 
authors make their object lessons, from the first, 
a discipline in expression and in the ri^ht use 
of language—a point of considerable import¬ 
ance too generally.overlooked by teachers of 
infants. And by regarding the object lesson, 
not as a lecture, but as a sort of Socratic col¬ 
loquy, in which the children themselves shall 
take an active part, the book shows how 
the faculties of observation and reflection may 
be effectively called forth in dealing with the 
most familiar experience of common life. The 
clever little blackboard diagrams which accom¬ 
pany the loesons are not the least useful and 
novel features of a very suggestive book. 

Object Lessons and How to Oivt Them. By 
George Ricks. (Isbister.) This book has the same 
general aim, and contains notes and hints for 
! essons cm a greater variety of topics. It includes 
Mourns of lessons on simple geometrical forms, 
3n odour*, on oommon household objects, on 


■ weights and measures, and on the general 
properties of matter. Very youthful and in¬ 
experienced teachers of infants may per¬ 
haps gain a few useful hints from it. But 
neither in the subjects chosen nor in the 
method of treatment is there anything original 
or specially deserving of praise. The author is 
unable to divest himself of the pedantry which 
regards it as the highest triumph of an “ object 
lesson” to explain the meaning of such abstract 
terms as perpendicular, oblique, opaque, porous, 
malleable, ductile, tenacious, granular, and. absorb¬ 
ent —words which have no proper place at all 
in the vocabulary of little children. He is 
apparently unaware that it is through their 
slavery to formulae of this kind that so many 
teachers in infant schools have allowed their 
lessons to fall into a mechanical routine; have 
substituted mere verbiage for mental training; 
and have failed altogether to fulfil the proper 
purpose of an object lesson, which is to awaken 
an observant interest in familiar things, and to 
teach in an untechnical way some of those 
elementary facts of nature which may form the 
best foundation for the future study of physical 
science. Tho somewhat pretentious and super¬ 
ficial attempt to explain tho philosophy of the 
whole subject which is made in the Preface 
will hardly atone, with readers who possess any 
practical knowledge of infant discipline, for 
their disappointment on finding that the book 
itself does so little to enlarge the range of that 
knowledge, or to suggest any better methods of 
training, interrogation, or mental development 
than are already in daily use in ordinary infant 
schools. 

The Duties of Solicitor to Client as to Sales, 
Purchases, and Mortgages of Land. By Edwd. 
F. Turner. (Stevens & Sons.) This is a 
reproduction of the author’s recent course of 
lectures at the Incorporated Law Society, and is 
primarily addressed to students entering the 
profession. It is, however, so well written and 
arranged, and so free from unneceesary techni¬ 
calities, that we doubt not it will he acceptable to 
thoee laymen who are interested in watohing 
the effect of recent legislation on the transfer of 
land. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Regan Paul, Trench, & Co. will 
publish in the course of the next ten days a 
new work by Mr. Henry George. The title 
will be Social Problems, and it will deal with 
the questions raised in his previous hook, Pro¬ 
gress and Poverty. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces an edition of 
Gray’s “ Elegy,”,with illustrations taken prin¬ 
cipally from the scenery round Stoke Pogis, 
and with facsimiles of the author’s early MS. 
copies of the poem. 

In the edition of Dr. Bucke’s Walt Whitman 
about to be published by Messrs. Wilson & 
M’Cormick, of Glasgow, some additional matter 
will be introduced giving a fuller record of the 
history of opinion in England with reference to 
Whitman. These Addenda, compiled by Prof. 
E. Dowden, will include the testimonies, among 
others, of George Eliot, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Prof. Clifford, Archbishop Trench, 
R. H. Home, J. A. Symonds, and W. M. 
Rossetti. 

Under the title of The Revelation of the 
Father, Prof. Westeott will shortly publish a 
volume of lectures on the Titles of the Lord in 
the Gospel of St. John. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a new Ameri¬ 
can novel, to be called Bethesda ; and also a 
school edition of the Greek text of Profs. West- 
cott and Hort’s New Testament. 

Thx fourth volume of the Old Testament Com- 


Ellicott, will be published at the end of the 
present month by Messrs. Cassell & Co. It 
extends from Job to Isaiah inclusive; and the 
contributors are the Rev. Stanley Leathes, the 
Rev. A: S. Aglen, the Rev. J. W. Nutt, Prof. 
Salmon, and Dean Plumptre. The fifth volume, 
completing the work, is in active preparation. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell announce as 
nearly ready The Touch of Fate, by Mrs. Posnett; 
Cherry, in three volumes, by Mrs. C. Reado; 
Madeline's Mystery, edited by Miss Braddon; 
A True Jt'oman, by Mr. Percy B. St. John; 
Under the Will, by Miss M. C. Hay; and a 
cheap edition of “Rita’s” novels, commencing 
with Dame Durden. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly publish a 
volume of Epirote FoU- Songs, translated by 
Miss Garnett, with an historical Introduction 
by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 

A second edition of Mr. T. Wemyss Reid’s 
novel, Gladgs Fane, has already been called for, 
and will ho issued next Monday by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, who will at the same time bring 
out a third edition of Ar mini us Vambfry: his 
Life and Adventures. 

The next volume in the “ English Citizen 
Series” will be The State and Education, by Mr. 
Henry Craik, author of the recent Life of Swift, 
and general editor of tho series. 

We learn that Mr. Griggs is making progress 
with his invaluable series of facsimiles of the 
original editions of Shakspcre. The Passionate 
Pilgrim is now finished on stone, and will be 
printed off next week. Richard III. will follow 
soon. 

Mn. Karl Blind will have a paper in the 
Antiquary of February on tho famous Hawick 
war-cry, “ Tcribus ye Teri Odin,” which ho 
explains from German mythology. 

John Bull and his Island has boon reprinted 
by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, of Now York, 
to whom Messrs. Field & Tuer sent advance 
sheets. 

A second edition of Voice, Song, and Speech, 
by Messrs. Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, is 
already announced, the first having sold out 
within a month of publication. 

By a clerical error the title of Mr. H. Seliiitz- 
Wilson’s forthcoming book has been announced 
as “Stories” in History, Legend, and Literature, 
instead of “ Studies ” in History, Legend , and 
Literature. 

The date of the Bewick sale, referred to in 
the Academy of last week, has been altered. 
It is now fixed for Tuesday, February 5, and 
the two following days. The auctioneers are. 
Messrs. Davison & Son, of Blackett Street, 
N cwcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dr. Kluge, of Strasshurg, is to re-edit, for 
the Early-English Text Society, the Lives of 
Saint Margaret first edited by tho late Oswald 
Cockayne, and issued by the society in 1806. 

The ordinary lecture season at the Royal 
Institution will begin next week. Mr. R. 
Stuart Poole is to give the first of two lectures 
on “The Interest and Usefulness of the Study 
of Coins and Medals,” on Tuesday, January 15; 
Prof. Ernst Pauer will, on Thursday, January 
17, give the first of a course of six lectures on 
“ The History and Development of the Music 
for the Pianoforte and its Predecessors ; ” and 
on Saturday, January 19, Prof. Henry Morley 
will give the first of a course of six lectures on 
“ Life and Literature under Charles I." The 
Friday evening meetings begin on January 18, 
when Prof. Tyndall will give a discourse on 
“Rainbows.” 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shake pere 
Society held on December 29 the following 
communications were read:—“ The Writers of 
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Pericles," by Miss Constance O’Brien; “ The 
Authorship of Pericles,” by Mr. John Williams ; 
“The Romance-Elements of Periclet," by Mr. 
C. H. Herford, of Manchester; “The Botany 
of Periclet ,” by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, of Man¬ 
chester ; and an outline of a note on “ Cerimon 
as the supposed representative of Dr. John 
Hall, and on Shakspere’s other representations 
of doctors,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, of 
Wolverhampton. Mr. John Taylor had also 
a paper on “The Imagery of Pericles.” 

The Volunteer Service Review will henceforth 
be published by Messrs. Wyman & Sons. 

M. Achille Fouquier, the author of Chants 
populaires espagnols , is preparing a translation 
of the best of Gustavo Becquer’s Spanish tales, 
to be illustrated with five etchings by Arcos. 

Dr. Richard Fricke, of Hasslinghausen, 
has just issued at Brunswick an essay of 104 
pages on the “ Robin Hood Ballads.” 

The Revue critique of January 1 announces 
that its prosperity is now assurod—“ la revue 
ne lutte plus pour l’existence; elle est assurde 
de vivre, et de bien vivre.” We cannot let the 
opportunity pass without congratulating the 
editors upon the manner in which they have 
not only maintained, but also developed quite 
recently, the principles upon which the Revue 
critique was founded eighteen years ago. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Mss. Herbert Jones, of Sculthorpe, Faken- 
ham, Norfolk, will publish, through l£r. 
Quaritoh, a work relating to the Prinoees Char¬ 
lotte, in which there will be reprodnotions, 
coloured by hand, of the ten miniature portraits 
of that Princess whioh were executed between 
1799 and 1816 by Charlotte Jones, “ preceptress 
in miniature pointing and miniature painter to 
the Prinoees Charlotte.” The paintings are fine 
examples of the artist’s work, especially the 
last one, in which the Prinoees appears as a full- 
grown woman twenty years of age; and the 
reproductions will be worthy of the originals. 
As for the text, it is intended not only to form 
a commentary on eaoh successive portrait, but 
also to serve as memoirs of the life and times of 
Princess Charlotte. Uuoh valuable material 
for that purpose may still exist in MS., and 
Mrs. Herbert Jones would be grateful for any 
communication on the subject from the owners 
of such documents. 

The sixth volume of Bracton’s Commentaries 
on the Laws and Customs of England, edited by 
Sir Travers Twiss, has recently appeared in 
the Rolls Series, concluding the work. The 
Introduction throws new light on several in¬ 
teresting points of early English history, and 
more especially on the Council of Merton in 
Henry fl.’s reign, in which the barons of 
England made their famous declaration, “ quod 
nolumus leges Angliae mutare.” 

Two contributions to the gensalogioal history 
of West-oountry houses have reoently appeared. 
Mr. B. W. Greenfield traoee with great care- 
substantiating his statements by extracts from 
publio reoords and other authentic sources—the 
deeoent of the Somersetshire family of Meriet 
from the thane Eadnoth, who was slain in 1068, 
to Sir John de Meriet (of Meriet) and his half- 
brother, Thomas Meriet, of Stantwioh, both of 
whom died before Henry V.’s reign dosed. A 
good deal of antiquarian matter is scattered 
over the pages (119) of Mr. Greenfield’s 
brochure, and some new light thrown upon the 
genealogies of Bonville, Oarew, Seymour, and 
Paynel—names well known in the West of 
England. The history of the Bretts, of White 
Staunton, Somerset, from 1483 to 1749 is given 
by the Rev. Frederick Brown with leas minute¬ 
ness. Two members of the family gained 
some distinction—vis., Edward Brett, who was 


knighted by Charles I. for the gallantry he dis¬ 
played at the battle of Lostwithiel (1644), and 
Dr. Riohard Brett, one of the translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and Fellow of 
Linooln College, Oxford. The manor of White 
Staunton was sold at the beginning of the last 
oentury to Sir Abraham Elton. 


Mb. Alfred N. Palmer, of Wrexham, has 
published, as a pamphlet (Manchester: Henry 
Gray), a paper that he read a year ago before a 
looal society, on “ The Town, Fields, and Folk 
of Wrexham in the Time of James I.” This 
oontsins a valuable contribution to the history 
of ancient common tenures under the manorial 
system; and we are glad to see from the Pre¬ 
face that Mr. Palmer hopes to publish, from 
time to time, similar aooounts of neighbouring 
townships. 


The new number of the Genealogist, with 
whioh a fresh series of this periodical begins, is 
full of interesting matter. A reprint of the 
Visitation of Berkshire taken in 1666 is 
commenced. The paper on the ravishment of 
Sir John Eliot's son proves by historical evi¬ 
dence that Mr. Forsters statement in the Life of 
the patriot is inoorrect. There are copious ex¬ 
tracts from parish registers, notes on two or 
three old families, and a review of the metrical 
Chronicle of Edward the Blaok Prince, reoently 
published by Mr. Fotheringham. Altogether 
the number is a very good one, and the new 
editor—Mr. W alford Selby—deserves our con- 
gratulations. The first instalment of the new 
Peerage by G. E. 0. occupies thirty-two pages 
(sepamtely numbered), and is a marvel of patient 
industry and unbiassed judgment. 


The Norwich Mercury recently obtained a 
series of its own issues from 1727 to 1749, 
together with some odd oopies for 1721. It has 
now a complete file from 1727 to the present 
time. When the paper was first started is not 
known with any certainty. The date com¬ 
monly assigned is 1714; but this is based only 
upon a statement in the number for June 2, 
1744, recording the death of Mr. W. Chase, 
whioh save that he had printed the paper for 
“ about thirty years.” But it is not affirmed 
that he had founded the paper, or even that he 
was the first printer of it. We make these 
remarks apropos of a facsimile of the number 
for January 14, 1727, whioh the editor has sent 
ns, with the intimation that he purposes to 
continue reprinting all the numbers for that 
year by way of a supplement for his subscribers 
—a most laudable design. 


C. Burdett (Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
Joseph Barclay, Third Anglican Bishop of Jeru¬ 
salem : a Missionary Biography (Partridge); 
Grammar and Logic in the Nineteenth Century, 
as seen in a Syntactical Analysis of the English 
Language, by J. W. F. Rogers (Triibner); A 
Guide to the Legal Profession, by J. Herbert 
81ater (Upcott Gill); Mathieson’s Cade Mecum 
for Investors (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); .4a 
Almanack of the Christian Era : a Reoord of the 
Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on 
Solar Physics, by A. H. Sumton (W. H. Allen); 
The New Principia ; or, the Astronomy of the 
Future, by Newton Crossland (Triibner); Work 
for Women, by Elizabeth Kingsbury (Bickers); 
Good Lives : Some Fruits of the Nineteenth 
Century, by A. Maclood Symington (Edin¬ 
burgh : David Douglas); Life and Teaching of 
John Buskin, by J. Marshall Mather (Man¬ 
chester: Tubbs, Brook, & Chrystal); Rambling 
Sketches in the Far North and Orcadian Musings, 
by R. Menzies Fergusson (Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co.); The Course of Empire: Outlines of 
the Chief Political Changes in the History of 
the World, by Charles Gardner Wheeler (Boston, 
IJ.S.: Osgood); Sithron, the Star-Stricken, 
translated from an Ancient Arabio Manuscript, 
by Salem ben Uzair (Redway) ; Gleanings from 
God’s Acre : being a Collection of Epitaphs, by 
John Potter Briscoe (Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co.); Letters to a Son preparatory to School Life, 
by Francis Burdett Money Coutts fSimplnn, 
Marshall, & Co.); “Anchor Series’— Straw¬ 
berry Hill, by Clara Vance, and Glencoe Par¬ 
sonage, by Mrs. A. E. Porter (Edinburgh: 
Gemmell); Original Essays, by S. Tolver Preston 
(Williams & Norgatc); Evolution as Taught, a 
Myth Illusive and Degrading (Ballantine, Han¬ 
son, & Co.); &c., &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONY IN B MINOR. 

I 8KUDDKK at the awful airs that flow 
Across my soul; I hear crushed hopes that wail 
And flutter their brief wings and sudden fail— 
Wild tender cries that sing and dance and go 
In wonderful sweet troops. I cannot know 
What rends within my soul what unseen veil. 
And tells anew what strangely well-known tale 
Of infinite gladness and of infinite woe. 

Was I long sinoe thrust forth from Heaven’s door, 
Where m that music I had borne my part ? 

Or had this symphony its birth before 
The pulse of nature turned to laws of art ? 

O what familiar voice, from what far shore, 

Calls to a voice that answers in my heart! 

H. Havelock Ellis. 


A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table:— The English Flower 
Garden : Style, Position, and Arrangement, 
followed by a Description of all the Plants best 
suited for its Embellishment, by W. Robinson, 
illustrated with many engravings (John Murray); 
The Elements of Political Economy, by Emile de 
Laveleye, translated by Alfred W. Pollard 
(Chapman & Hall); Reminiscences of Travel, 
in Australia, America, and Egypt, by Richard 
Tangye (Sampson Low); Essays on Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, by the late Walter Bagehot 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); French Palaces, 
and other Essays, by Robert Cutlar-Fergusson 
Hannay (Elliot Stock); Essays on Diet, by 
Francis William Newman (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.); The Golden Decade of a Favored 
Town: being Biographical Sketches of Char¬ 
acters connected -with Cheltenham, by Content 
Ignotus (Elliot Stock); Broken Ideals : a Novel, 
in three volumes, by J. Bowles Daly (Reming¬ 
ton); Hospital Management: being the Authorised 
Report of a Conference on the Administration 
of Hospitals, edited by J. 8. Clifford Smith 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); Hints in Sick¬ 
ness : Where to Go and What to Do, by Henry 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Amid the dearth of anything of permanent 
value in our magazines recently, it is refreshing 
to come upon an article in this month’s Mac¬ 
millan on “The Literature of Introspection,” 
by M. A. W. It is a finely conoeived and care¬ 
fully written piece of criticism. Its general 
object is to illustrate the value of the literature 
of reverie as a means of extending psychological 
knowledge and power of expression. It deserves 
attentive reading. 

We have received the first number of the 
Revue Internationale, which is to appear at 
Florence once a fortnight under the direction of 
Prof, de Gubematis. The editor states, in a 
Preface, that he hopes to fulfil a dream of twenty 
years ago by presentinga complete review of civil¬ 
ised literature and thought. This number gives 
a fair promise. Among the articles is a plea, by 
Prof, von Holtzendorff, for a Chair of Roman 
Law to be held by jurists of all nations; an essay 
on Belgian politios by M. Emile de Laveleye; 
the lecture delivered at Bristol lest September 
by Prof. Max Muller on Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
and now first published ; a oritioism of Paolo 
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Ferrari, being the first of a series of articles on 
the modem Italian drama; and an excellent 
notice (descriptive rather than critical) of 
recent novels. At the end are letters from 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Stockholm, Belgrade, 
and other cities. Each article is presented in a 
French which would do credit to a child of 
Paris. The English agents for the Iterue inter- 
nationale are Messrs. Triibner. 

The Theologisrh iTijdschri/t for January con¬ 
tains a noteworthy article by J. H. A. Miehelsen 
against the critical conclusions of Dr. Wcstcott 
and Dr. Hort as to the text of the New Testa¬ 
ment ; a copious collection of facts supports his 
argument. Dr. Prins throws much light on 
the seemingly contradictory reasons given in 
the Gospels for the parabolic form of Christ’s 
teaching; Dr. Blom discusses the pictures of 
future calamities in the middle of the Book of 
Bevelation. The reviews and notices of books 
are of less importance than usual. 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

i. 

How we Defended Ardbi and hie Friends: a 

Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. By A. M. 

Broadley. Illustrated by Frederick Villiers.* 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mb. A. M. Broadley is well known in India, 
better in Tunis, and best in Cairo, whore his 
defence of “ [Ahmed] Ar&bi the Egyptian ” 

( = E1 Mizri, i.e., of Egypt) made an epoch. 
He has done well to wait for a year till the 
collapse of the new Joint Control, Egyptian and 
English; and hiS portly volume appears at a 
most timely hour when the Nile Valley threatens 
to be the burning question of 1884. He speaks 
of events quorum pare magnafuit ; his able special 
pleading utters no uncertain note; and his motto 
(“ Allah make thee conqueror, O Arabi! ”) 
appears in Arabic on the binding and the title- 
page (vilely written), and in English on pp. 56, 
173, and 502. Nor does he spare, for the 
benefit of the very few who can read between 
the lines, some choice innuendos. 

The tragi-comedy begins from the beginning 
retainer in London, and culminates in the 
catastrophe (chap, xxv.), the tale being told in 
a chatty, readable stylo which conceals a variety 
of sharpish stings. The curtain draws up on 
the clever tactics of Mr. Secretary Borelli Bey 
and the treacherous obstruction of his chief, 
Riydz Pasha. By pluck, persistence, and 
working the homo press, Messrs. Broadley and 
Napier secured, in the preliminary skirmish, 
“ three considerable advantages—viz., admission 
to the instruction, or enquiry; a right to address 
the court, and, what was more important, to 
argue from a political point of view.” The 
enemy was then short-sighted enough to formu¬ 
late the following charges against (Ahmed) 
Arabi and others, who were accused 

1. Of having hoisted the white flag at Alexan¬ 
dria on the morning of the 12th July . . . and at the 
same tune of having caused the burning and pillage 
of the said town. 

2. Of having excited the Egyptians to arm 
against the Khedive. 

3. Of havipg continued the war notwithstand¬ 
ing the news of peace; and 

4. Of having excited civil war, and carried 
devastation, massacre, and pillage into Egyptian 
territory. 

The cause was now virtually won. Arabi 
Pasha’s correspondence proved that, so far 
from being a “ rob,” he became commander of 
the troops appointed to defend the country, in 
a legal manner, by order of the Sultan, the 
Khedive, and the Chamber of Notables, with 
the sanction of the nation, all Egypt being 

• Thirteen illustrations of photo-mechanical 
printing; the first I ever saw, and the very last I 
ever wish to see. 


behind him. Two letters from H.I.M. the 
Sultan disclaim all confidence in "Ismail, 
Halim, orTewfik,” and openly offer Egypt to 
“ the Egyptian.” It was easy to establish the 
fact that Arabi was declared a rebel because he 
did not beat the English at Alexandria, as ho 
was ordered to do; and that he was made the 
scape-goat for Khedivial and national sins. As 
Mr. Punch says, “Tools are made to be sold.” 
Despite the Blue-Books, those melancholy 
memorials of mistakes, whoso “ aim is to dis¬ 
close as little as possible, to make the rough 
smooth, the crooked straight, und to create 
pleasant impressions of a more or less am¬ 
biguous and indistinct nature,” it was equally 
easy to prove the existence of a National 
movement and a National Party consisting of 
some five millionsof souls, andofticered by princes 
and princesses; ministers and presidents; the 
National Council and Assembly of Notables, 
Patriarchs and Rabbis, Ulema and Kiizis, the 
highest officials and, briefly, “all Paehadom.” 

To resume the long story. Political imbecility, 
financial mismanagement, the employment of 
bouches inutiles with monstrous salaries, und the 
greed of bourgeois-shareholders raised up 
universal Egypt against England and France ; 
and she found a fitting leader in Arabi, the 
Fellah-pasha. The Porte, hoping once more to 
conduct into shrunken and starveling Con¬ 
stantinople a Nile flowing lire and piastres, 
resolved that the Khedivial family should, in 
Napoleonic phrase, “ cease to reign.” Grand 
old Mohammed Ali was to bo succeeded by a 
mere Pasha, or general, removable at will, and 
retainable only while douceurs, acaniee, and 
tributes came in regularly. Hence the scan¬ 
dalous gift of the Medjidiah and the flattering 
letter to the future Rebel. But the Fellah is 
nr matin. He countered the Turkish project by 
a hint about transferring his allegiance from a 
Caliph (“Successor”), whose claims rest upon a 
dubious base, to the Sherif of Mecca, the direct 
descendant of the Apostle of Allah, whose 
right of succession, if he chose to assert it, is 
indefeasible. So England was loft to hack at 
and,' lastly, to cut the Gordian knot, and to 
destroy a nationality of whose birth and being 
she was profoundly ignorant. 

And here the question is—Had Ardbi and his 
two fellow-posrars, Ali Fehmi and Abd el-Al, 
the head, the heart, and the hand to control 
this same National movement ? The least sign 
of weakness would havo mado the programme 
something of this kind. Forced requisitions to 
be called gifts and contributions. Turks and 
Circassians, Bulgarians and Albanians, to bo 
abolished by deportation to Fayzoghlu. A 
general cutting of Coptic and Armenian throats; 
and a wiping off of the “ vipers,” as Ardbi calls 
the village usurers. A wholesale dismissal of 
European employ's. The absolute repudiation 
of debt; and, lastly, severance from the civilised 
world, and the final triumph of El-Islam. I do 
not doubt that under such circumstances and 
with such expectations “ Egyptian nationalism 
was a genuine, spontaneous, and universal 
expression of the aspirations of five millions of 
Egyptian people ” (p. 434). 

To return to our review of the melodrame. 
When all Cairo was looking forward, in pleased 
excitement, to a “public washing of dirty 
political linen,” and when even the longest 
heads could not see a way out of the impasse, 
the Commission of Enquiry was suddenly 
resolved into a fancy court-martial, boforo 
which the seven accused were brought upon the 
simple charge of rebellion; they were con¬ 
demned to death en bloc., and the “legal farce ” 
ended, after a few minutes’ display, with a 
reprieve and a sentence of banishment. Such 
was tho denotement of the drama on a certain 
Sunday, December 3, 1882. 

This “ seasonable compromise ” was evidently 
the work of a master-hand. Happily for our 


national name, Lord Dufferin had been sent 
to Cairo ; his genuine political sagacity and 
sound common-sense had taken in the situation, 
and his acuteness had suggested the “ arrange¬ 
ment out of court.” The French party, 
jealous and hate-full as ever, had been charmed 
with our dilemma : if put to death, Ardbi would 
have become a Shahid, or martyr; if allowed 
to live, it was because the Kafir feared to 
kill him. Our “ lively neighbours ” revenged 
themselves upon Lord Dufferin by declaring Ce 
n’est pas tin homme serieux. The saying was 
neat and terse—only untrue. 

I was in Egypt during the cause rflebre, and 
found reason to blush for the general bearing of 
Europeans, including the local press, and 
especially tho Egyptian Gazette. With a few 
notable exceptions tho residents had shown 
excessive poltroonery. The only explanation is 
that they were surprised, scared, demoralised 
by the fanatic soldiery, and by the murderous 
police taking part with a mob dastardly, super- 
stition-smit, and bloodthirsty as it was in the 
days of Hypatia. Whenever and wherever a 
gallant little knot of Europeans combined to 
defend itself against the canaille, they fled like 
a flock of sheep. It is well to note and to 
remember the fact, especially throughout the 
country- parts of Egypt, where bad days may 
still be in store. But men who have been 
scared are rarely merciful; after they get the 
upper hand they would be as cruel as they were 
cowardly. It was a sight to see their hangdog 
looks, and to hear them whining “ he showed 
ns no pity,” when they learnt that Ardbi and 
Co. were not to bo sue. per coll, or shot, or even 
flogged at a cart-tail. 

In Mr. Broadley’s little picture gallery only 
one figure is made to stand out from the mass of 
human matter around it. Yet his hero, Ardbi 
the “ Saviour of Egypt,” is essentially unheroic. 
The big, burly, brawny Fellah-pasha had a 
certain measure of command; but those he 
commanded were dwarfs, cripples, and deformi¬ 
ties utterly unfit to make a nation. He has 
never shown even the vulgar quality of personal 
courage. He did not “ feather his nest," like 
the normal Pasha; but neither did he disdain to 
acquire the proprietary village of Hurriyah 
( 11 Liberty ”), near Zagdzig. His coadj utors were 
poor creatures; and their visages patibulaires, 
aided by the photo-mechanical printer, speak 
for themselves. Ali Fehmi, ‘ ‘ the chief engineer, ” 
boasts (p. 319), “ If I had completed the works 
at Tel-el-Kemr, your countrymen would not 
have taken them so easily! ” Perhaps. The 
final battle was fought at a simple outpost, a 
first line of trenches dug in the desert. The 
main defence was to be near Zagdzig, where the 
hood and flooded fields, cut by a network of 
small canals, would havo been ugly to cross as 
that about Kafr Dawdr. But, with an inconse¬ 
quence which denoted all their actions, Ardbi 
and his Arabists neglected to lay out the second 
line ; and thus the decisive action took place on 
ground where half-disciplined and unofficered 
men had no chance against regulars and the 
admirable arrangements of their general. 

It is amusing to inspect the dwarf figures 
around the Colossus. Sir E. B. Malet “ erred 
from a complete want of trustworthy informa¬ 
tion ” (p. 352); but how could it be otherwise ” 
“ Mahdi or Saviour ” (p. 353) gives a measure 
of what he was allowed to learn. Very small 
indeed looms the “ young and amiable Prince ” 
of official rose-water. His father describes him 
as having ni tete, ni coeur, ni courage ; others, as 
“ weak and capricious, inexperienced and un¬ 
worthy;” and his “almost indescribable un¬ 
popularity” will go down to posterity in the 
Fellah’s rhyming doggerel (p. 503):— 

* Ant-faced Tewfik! who bade thee place 
Thy country in such parlous case 1 ’' 

Imbecility of purpose, combined with “ honast 
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love of intrigue for its own sake,” is the one sin 
never forgiven in an Eastern ruler; and Mr. 
Broadley is justified in quoting (p. 377): “As 
long as Tewfik reigns there will bo no peace for 
Egypt.” 

The portrait of Riyaz Pasha is etched in with 
nitric acid. Ho is the typical donkey-boy on 
horseback, the best disliked man in Egypt; and 
this eminence ho owes only to his own merits. 
The son of a Jew renegade, he was taken from 
the streets to become a “ gaudily dressed long¬ 
haired boy in the household of .Said Pasha ”— 
a den of unspeakable abominations. His bad 
French, learnt late in life, his mean appearance, 
his croaking accents, and his ill-fame for 
treachery and over-astuteness were neutralised 
by the strong wall and tenacity of the Hebrew, 
and by the rabid fanaticism of the “’vert;” 
and, risen to power by the ruin of his patron, 
he became a persona grata in the eyes of Lord 
Beaconsfield. His ignoble treatment of Chinese 
Gordon should not be forgotten by Englishmen. 

“ Pecuniarily honest,” he has girdled himself 
with relations highly placed and well paid by 
the public service; and they must be “ squared ” 
on all occasions. He is vindictive as a Mac- 
cabee: “ RiyAz Pacha and I [said M. Jablin after 
■writing IfEgypte vouveUe] cannot live in the 
same country now! ” He seems to have treated 
Mr. Broadley with the courtesy becoming his 
origin. Turks and Egyptians are gentlemen in 
official communications ; this man borrows the 
worst French stylo (and what can be worse r) 
from the sycophant clerks who conduct his 
correspondence. He should be compelled to 
follow his feeble, unstable chief; and, until he 
does so, “ he will ever be a thorn in our side.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Broadley is thoroughly 
unfair and unjust to Sherif and Nubar Pashas 
— ad majorem Arabi gloriam. Sherff is no 
genius, nor was Lord Melbourne, but he is 
something better for his position: ho is a 
gentleman by birth and education, in manners 
and ideas. Nubfir, of the International Tri¬ 
bunals, has all the talents of the Armenian— 
perhaps the cleverest race that now exists ; and, 
as his long career proves, he is a statesman with 
progressive ideas who has no terror of innova¬ 
tion. He has ever proved himself a firm friend 
to England, and he will continue to do so. 

After the tragic-comic catastrophe the colours 
of the book fade for a while; yet there are 
tid-bits eminently worth digesting. Home- 
readers will do well to take to heart the follow¬ 
ing sentence, whose contents I have vainly re¬ 
peated to them a dozen times:— 

“In no part of the world do women contrive to 
exercise so much real political power as in the 
East; and there is probably no Oriental country 
in which their influence is so potent a factor in 
State affairs as in Egypt ” (p. 373). 

It is by no means difficult to guess how the 
barrister-at-law would reo the “riddle of June 11 
and June 12,” when the main square of Alexan¬ 
dria was burnt. A most interesting document (pp. 
440-50) is Arabi’s memorandum of Egyptian 
reform (November 25, 1882), printed in parallel 
columns with Lord Duffcrin’s celebrated Re¬ 
organisation Scheme (February 0, 1883). The 
former commands our attention when he pro¬ 
poses a constitutional government with a 
“council of ministers, each responsible for his 
acts towards the whole cabinet, and the 
ministry, as a body, responsible to the country ”: 
the clog is absolutely necessary if “ the ruler of 
Egypt must be an Egyptian,” though this has 
never happened since the days of the Pharaohs. 

Not equally good is the idea of an Elective 
Chamber and a Chamber of Notables, chosen 
by free vote, to remain in office for live years, 
with legislative powers and a consultative voice 
for government use. Surely one chamber of 
’Urndah (notables) is enough, and over-enough, 
to begin with. But readers must study the 
document for themselves. 


At length “Araby the Blest” is shipped off 
for the “ Paradise of Adam ; ” and the author, 
concerning whom the vilest reports were spread, 
leaves Egypt in the form of a “Cookite.” He 
bequeaths an especial sting in his last chapter, 
“ Egypt Present and To Come.” In capitals he 
tells us 

“WE MUST FALL BACK ON THE NATIONAL 
PARTY: Arabi and his friends must be allowed to 
return from Ceylon and assist us in giving ‘ a fair 
start’ to Egypt—an undertaking winch differs 
essentially from a mere personal ‘ fair start ’ for the 
Khedive.” 

Ho assures us, and with truth, “a twelve 
months’ dearly purchased experience has taught 
us that our last restoration was a great political 
blunder ; ” and ho gives his candidate a prime 
good character for aiming at “justice, adminis¬ 
trative honesty, personal security, and political 
equality.” 


be in n fair way to create an “intelligent, 
active, and ubiquitous provincial constabulary.” 
But neither of these able and experienced 
officers could prevail against Fellah super¬ 
stition. Arabi can, and oidy Arabi can. The 
frightful defeat of Hicks Pasha and the 
destruction of the two relieving parties from 
Suakin suggest, moreover, that, while “ The 
Egyptian” raises the Bodawin tribes, Kabbabish 
and others, our only remedy for the evil will 
be five thousand British bayonets—costly, but 
not so costly as doing nothing. 

For the Sudan, once thoroughly aroused, 
would light a tiro sufficient to enffame the Mos¬ 
lem world. It is sad to read such craven coun¬ 
sels as retreating to Khartum, and even fixing 
the frontier at Assoan, and to think at the 
same time how such measures would but in¬ 
crease the evil. Setting aside the sentimental 
view, the wilful waste of blood and gold poured 
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It is not impossible that Arabi’s Rcrvicos may during the last fifty years into the “ Equatorial 
be positively required. The coming question is Provinces,” our mal-advisers would create a 
the Sudan, which has already assumed formid- focus of fanaticism and of agressive Islamism 
able dimensions, and which will, if further mis- that would begin by extending its influence 
managed, attain gigantic proportions. In Cairo throughout Northern” Africa from Suez to Siis. 
I saw a train-full of half-uniformed peasants It would so weaken Egypt that the “ King of 
bearing bag and baggage, including Reming- Kings,” Johannes of Ethiopia, would find 
tons. Some ten thousand of these wretches ample opportunity to carry out the plans of 
were to be mustered at Suez, and sent, under the last three centuries. It would give new 
Gen. Hicks, to the Upper Nile provinces life to the slave trade, the serpent scotched and 
with the view of putting down an insurrection not slain by Bakeraud Mr. Hake’s “ uncrowned 


which we should have nipped in the bud. They 
looked already beaten, and I pitied the officers 
who were to command them. Then, as now, 
the arch-enemy was El-Mahdi, the “ false 
Prophet” of the European Press, a title which 
very exactly describes what ho is not. 
D’Herbelot has told the world that the Twelfth 
ImAm or Antistcs, the lineal descendant of the 
Apostle of Allah, and the legal religious head 
of Pan-Islamism, bom in A.ii. 255 (-— a.d. 868), 
was Abu ’1-KAsim Mohammed, sumamed El- 
Mahdi, or the Director (in the path of the 
True Faith). He mysteriously disappeared 
(probably murdered) under Caliph El-Mohtadi; 
a name from tho same root (El-hady = salva¬ 
tion), No. 14 of the Abbaside or Baghdad 
House. One of tho many Jtcdivivi noticed in 
history, he declared that he would remain 
hidden, hence his title “ El-Mutabattan,” and 
he would re-appear in tho last days ; he would 
lead a reformed El-Islam to universal dominion, 
and he would thus prepare the way for certain 
other second comings. Consequently, every 
great political heave of Mohammedanism, in 
Africa as in Asia, has thrown up one or more 
Malidis, mostly impostors, but sometimes, I 
doubt not, honest and self-believing enthu¬ 
siasts. They generally die at the hands of 
their bigoted and infuriated mobs ; but, mean¬ 
while, they may do abundant damage. I found 
little was known in Cairo of this latest 
“ Director ” except that he is an inspired car 
penter and dervish. Even his name, “Mo¬ 
hammed Ahmed ” of Dongola, means nothing. 
Great men, religious or laical, always prefix, on 
promotion, either “Mohammed” or some 
variant; thus Tewfik is Mohammed Tewfik, 
and ArAbi is Ahmed Arabi. 

“ The Mahdi of the Sudan,” said ArAbi, “ is 
the enemy of tho Arabs because we know him 
to be an impostor [!']. We are Sunnis, and 
believe the Saviour of Islam ['] will come of 
the Arab tribe of Koreisb [Kuraysh], to ’wh ich I 
myself belong." Setting aside this peculiar 
claim, we note that Arabi holds to the FatwA 
or religious decree issued by the chief Ulema of 
El-Azhar, But I vehemently doubt that 
Fellah troops or even tho Turkish Nizam, 
officered by Europeans, will fight against any 
Mahdi ; and I believe that if they do fight it 
will be in a half-hearted way that secures 
defeat. Sir Evelyn Wood’s “ curious experi¬ 
ment ” may have done much to raise the status 
of the Egyptian soldier; and Baker Pasha may I 


king.” I need not trouble you with a host of 
minor matters, such as closing tho heart of 
Africa to travellers, and allowing these wenlthy 
regions, where European interests are rujfidly 
developing, to relapse into utter barbarism. 

But it is time to take leave of Mr. Broadley, 
and, in so doing, I must compliment him upon 
his exceptional freedom from mistakes. He 
must not, however, describe El-Azbar as a 
Moslem university almost as old as Islam 
itself” (p. 175). In p. 193 he is unjust to my 
noble and heroic friend the late Abd el-Kadir. 

Molasom ” (p. 232) is evidently a misprint; 
but “Ulema and journalist” (p. 237) sounds 
very badly: ’Ulema, like ’Umdeh, is a plural 
form. Is it pedantic to remark that the sentence 
“ Osman Pasha Fouzy was neither deprived of 
his honours or rank ” (p. 371) is school-girl 
English, or, rather, not English at all ? The 
note (p. 475) “ Generally written Mahdi; I 
think Mehdi the more correct reading of the 
Arabic,” should he erased; and to explain 
Mahdi by Messiah introduces a misleading idea. 
Finally, I must join issue with tho learned 
lmrrister-at-law upon tho subject of English 
Freemasonry, at least out of England. I have 
always found it acutely political wherever poli¬ 
tics raged, and mostly used by the Protestant as 
a weapon against the Catholic. In Syria it has 
admitted not a few Moslems, and some of them 
are, perhaps, the completest rogues I ever had 
an opportunity to study. 

Riciiaed F. Buetox, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EPITAPH OX THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

Athenaeum Club: Jan. 4,1884. 

Permit me to tell your correspondent the 
story of the Countes3 of Pembroke’s epitaph, 
with a preface that may be generally useful. 

In the Jacobean age the /terse was a stage of 
wood, with sable drapery, sot up in the centre 
of the church to support the coffin during the 
funeral, and afterwards removed to stand over 
the grave in the chancel or chapel until the 
marble tomb was ready to replace it. While the 
herse was so standing, a poetic mourner might 
lay upon it a scroll containing appropriate 
verse. Such a written scroll was an epitaph. 

In October 1621 William Browne laid upon 
the herse of the Countess Dowager of Pem¬ 
broke, then standing in Salisbury Cathedral, an 
epitaph—a scroll in which he had written these 
very lines, without stops or signature: 

“ Underneath this sable Herse 
Lyes the subject of all verse 
Sydneyes sister Pembrokes mother 
Death ere thou hast slaine another 
Faire & team’d & good as she 
Tyme shall throw a Dart at thee 
“ Marble Pyles let no man raise 
To her name for after dayes 
Some kind woman borne as she 
Reading this like Niobe 
Shall turn Marble & become 
Both her Mourner and her Tombe ” 

Collectors of such pieces wrote this, often from 
imperfect memory, in their books. 

In 1650 William Browne wrote in a book 
some of his shorter pooms, among them this 
epitaph, and signed his name thereto, eight 
years before any version of the epitaph ap¬ 
peared in print, and 106 years before Peter 
Whalley, editing Ben Jonson’s works, claimed 
it for that poet. 

William Browne’s book is in the British 
Museum, Lansd. MS. 777. In 1815 it was 
privately printed by Sir Egerton Brydges, who, 
however, fancifully re-arranged the poems, and 
did not understand this epitaph. 

Henry Salusbury Milman. 


“CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 

London: Jan. 7, 1834. 

The note Mr. A. H. Bullen answers in the 
Academy of December^ 29 was, of course, 


merely supplementary to what appeared in the 
Academy some two or tlireo years ago, and 
should have been road in that connexion. The 
phrase “to bear one hard” was compared with 
Chaucer’s 

“ Only that point his people bare so sore; ” 

and this Chaucerian expression was shown to 
bo a rendering of aet/re ferre. This inter¬ 
pretation yields an excellent sense in the three 
passages in Shakspere where the phrase occurs— 
a better sense in two of them than that Mr. 
Bullen suggests, and as good in the third. In 
the lino “ Caesar doth bear mo hard; but lie 
loves Brutus,” the sense “ dislikes ” is better 
than “ watches closely,” “ eyes with suspicion.” 
So in the lines 

“ Caius Ligurius doth bear Caesar hard 
Who rated Mm for speaking well of Pompey,” 

“watches closely,” “eyes with suspicion,” is 
not satisfactory. In the third passage—all the 
passages, oddly enough, occur in one play— 

“ I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 
smoke, 

Fulfil your pleasure,” 

either “ if you suspect me ” or “ if you dislike 
or object to me ” may pass for a rendering. 
And in passages in Ben Jonson and in Mas¬ 
singer where the phrase occurs the meaning 
“dislikes” is, I think, preferable. However, 
this meaning will not suit the passage quoted 
by Mr. Bullen from “ The Scornful Lady.” Is 
it possible that there may be two phrases ‘ ‘ to 
bear hard”—one Latinistic, one equestrian “ 
The point deserves investigation. 

Meanwhile,! will someone derive and illus¬ 
trate the equestrian phrase, the phrase to bear 
a horse hard in the sense of “to keep a tight 
rein over ” ? Such a use of bear is surely to bo 
noticed. It may come, I suppose, from the 
idea of “ holding up.” Was it ever common to 
speak of beurintj a horse either hard or softly ? 

John W. Hales. 


THREE GREEK BIRD-NAMES. 

Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop: 

Dec. 24,18S3. 

I ask permission to notice certain similar 
Greek bird-names, two of which occur in the 
Aves of Aristophanes, as a rather curious his¬ 
tory attaches to them. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
admirable verse-translation of this play—a 
translation which, while it rivals those of Frere 
and Cary (themselves excellent) in spirit, versi¬ 
fication, and wit,” surpasses both in its literal 
rendering of the Greek—gives “pelicans” as 
the meaning of the irtAenaz-m (t iterate s troipthraro 1 ) 
in his note on this passage (1. 1155). The pas¬ 
sage itself is thus rendered— 

“ Skill’d carpenters, 

The yellow-hammers: with their hammering beaks 
They finish’d off the gates.” 

In his note Dr. Kennedy explains that “the 
birds are altered in translation to retain the 
comic jest.” It is, however, quite certain that 
the bird denoted here is not a pelican, but a 
woodpecker; consequently, it is quite possible 
to retain the jest by tlio exact rendering of this 
bird-name, 

“ Skill’d carpenters, the woodpeckers, they pecked 
out the gates.” 

Yellow-hammers are objectionable for two 
reasons. In tho first place, this bird’s proper 
namo is “yellow ammer”— i.e., the “yellow 

* Many of Dr. Kennedy’s renderings are very 
clever and witty— c.g., “The father of the lark” 
(xtipuSas), which was buried in the son’s head, “ lies 
dead at Bury head ” (47G). Dieitrephes vuv 1 (ovObs 
Irirahacrpuiir is “ Colonel Horsecock of the Bull's ” 
(793). The two old men who come to treat with 
the birds At’ avBpdrwarc “ from the Isle of Man.” 


songster,” the h being an insertion; secondly, 
the hammer is hardly the instrument with 
which one works in wood. Besides the iteKetiavres, 
as above, Aristophanes also mentions the A«*5r, 
together with the veXt/di/os, in 1. 884 ; so that 
under two very similar forms of the word two 
different birds are denoted. Tho vchtaTvos is 
most probably the pelican, or water-bird of 
that namo. Aristotle (II. An. viii. 14, § 2; 
ix. 11) uses rehfKav (plural vcAntazes) absolutely 
for the pelican alone; but his expression, ot tv 
toTs irorapois, implies the existence of land-birds 
of that namo, as Schneider has clearly shown. 
Hesyohius long ago explained reAiear as tpveov 
t 6 Kohdirrov teat rpvirovv tA SevSpa ; “quo sensu,” 
says Jacobs (Annot. ad Aelian N. A. iii. 20), 
“Aristoph. Av. 1155, ireAenazas jocose adhibet 
ad trahes dolandas.” It seems curious that 
birds so very dissimilar in form and habit as 
tho woodpecker and the pelican should be 
called by one and the same name. The root of 
tho word is clearly irthfK&u, “ to hew with an 
axe;” the use which the woodpecker makes 
of its beak probably suggested the name, while 
the form of the long, strong, pointedly curved 
upper mandible of the pelican may have been 
tho reason of its name. I do not know whether 
any other Greek author than Aristophanes 
definitely uses ikA«kSs for a woodpecker. A 
more common name of this bird is SpvoKoAavrrji, 
as used by Aristotle, or SpukoaAtt^s in Ares, 480. 
However, it seems certain that the name of 
t (\<«Ss to denote a woodpecker gradually fell 
into disuse, and that the word was at length 
restricted to moan the pelican. Latin classical 
writers do not appear to have adopted this 
Greek word; pclccanus, or pelUranus, however, 
is used by Jeromo in Ps. ci. ; Pliny (x. 47) 
has preserved for us the Greek word ovotcpiraAos 
(evidently from his description “ a pelican ”), 
which does not appear to exist in any of the 
writings of tho Greek classical authors; onocro- 
talus also occurs in tho Vulgate (Lev. xi. 18). 
Cicero (De Nat. Dear. ii. 49) evidently refers 
to what Aristotle has said resj>eeting the alleged 
habit of tho pelican to swallow shell-fish and, 
after a partial digestion, to throw them up 
again and pick out the flesh from the opened 
valves, but he calls the bird platalea, which 
modem naturalists apply to the spoonbill. 
Pliny merely repeats Cicero’s account, and calls 
the bird platea. But perhaps the most curious 
thing in connexion with tho pelican is tho old 
story about its feeding its young ones with its 
own blood ; and, as this story seems to imply the 
probability of our English word “pelican” 
having been once used for some other than the 
water-bird of that name, I will return to it on 
another occasion. AV. Houghton. 


THE MYTH OF CRONUS. 

Settling-ton, York: Jan. 7,1884. 

To take counsel of Hottentots or Maoris in 
order to interpret the Hesiodic poems is a 
dangerous and needless process, if they can bo 
easily and reasonably explained as transparent 
nature-myths. A study of the A’edic hymns 
enabled Brdal and Kuhn to found that school 
of scientific mythology which, during the last 
forty years, has interpreted, with marvellous 
sagacity and success, the greater number of tho 
Greek myths; and it seems reasonable to assume 
that the few obstinate legends which have 
hitherto resisted analysis will ultimately yield 
to the powerful philological solvent which, in 
other eases, has been so successful, without our 
being obliged to resort to a nostrum which, if 
tested by results, has hitherto proved to be “ no 
method at all.” 

Fully admitting, as Mr. Lang asserts, that no 
satisfactory interpretation of the myth of Cronus 
has, as yet, been advanced, I am, nevertheless, 
loth to give it up as hopeless, and would venture 
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to submit, for his consideration, a solution on 
the old orthodox lines. 

To begin with, it may be affirmed that the 
explanation of the name Cronus, which Mr. 
Lang attributes to Max Muller, but which is 
really, I believe, due to the acuteness of Welcker, 
has been generally accepted by mythologists as 
sufficient. Hence we may regard Zeus or 
Dyaus, “the bright sky,” as, originally, the 
son of Uranus or Varuna, “ the overarching 
heaven. ’ ’ Therefore, we may assume that Cronus, 
who is not a Vedic conception, has been inter¬ 
polated in the genealogy of the celestial per¬ 
sonages owing to a comparatively late Hellenic 
Volks-Etymologie, which arose out of a misap¬ 
prehension as to the meaning of the epithets 
Kpnvlur and KpoWSni applied to Zeus. Hence 
the myths originally told of Uranus and Zeus 
wero transferred either to Uranus and Cronus, 
or to Cronus and Zeus. Anyhow, we are justi¬ 
fied in interpreting tho legend of Cronus as a 
legend relating to some aspect of tho heavens. 

Wo may now attempt an explanation, as a 
nature-myth, of the story of Heaven swallow¬ 
ing and disgorging his own children, as well as 
the stone which had been given him by the 
Earth. The key seems to lie in the physical 
fact that the actual stone believed to have been 
disgorged by the Heaven was religiously pre¬ 
served in the temple at Delphi. This stone, 
which fell down from heaven, must have been 
an aerolite. Other such aerolites were, we 
know, treasured and revered in other temples. 
At Ephesus “ the image which fell down from 
Jupiter" (SioirtWi) was regarded as an image of 
Artemis, a daughter of Heaven. At Tauris, 
according to Euripides, there was another 
meteoric image of Artemis, Sunrerts SyaXgia, ovparo0 
w&nifia. At Athens, as Pausanias and Pliny 
relate, there was another, which was considered 
to be an image of Athena, a daughter of the 
Sky. The Palladium of Troy was also doubt¬ 
less a meteoric stone; and we may probably 
regard the mis-shapen copper idol figured in 
Schliemann’s Troja (p. 168), which exhibits the 
familiar form and appearance of an aerolite, as 
a reproduction, on a smaller scale, of the Palla¬ 
dium itself, which fell from heaven. 

With this clue the rest of the myth presents 
no insuperable difficulties. The innumerable 
children of the overarching heaven are the 
stars—babes bom in the evening and constantly 
swallowed up by their parent a few hours after 
birth. A flight of falling stars—possibly the 
November meteors—would be the disgorgement 
of the children who have been swallowed. The 
meteoric stone preserved at Delphi may have 
come down among such a flight of falling stars. 
This stone, which—though it came down from 
heaven—was to all outward appearance a 
terrestrial rather than a celestial body, was 
therefore said to have been presented by Mother 
Earth to Father Heaven, and disgorged by him 
together with his true children, the falling 
stars. 

The probable connexion of the words sidus and 
<rHypos indicates that the earliest knowledge of 
metallic iron was derived from aerolites, many 
of which are solid masses of “meteoric iron.” 
One of these of crescent form may have given 
rise to tho legend of tho “ iron ” or “ sidoric ” 
sickle. The story of the mutilation is more 
difficult to explain; but it may be suggested 
that possibly the crescent moon was regarded 
as mutilating the centre of the sky to prevent 
him from procreating the infant stars whom, at 
their setting, he carried down and hid away in 
dark places of the earth. 

Thus the main elements of this curious myth 
can bo explained on the same principles by 
which so many of the Greek nature-myths have 
already been interpreted. Whether, with Mr. 
Lang, we should consider that “ the irrational 
element in Greek myths is a survival from 
savagery,” or, with other mythologists, believe 


that these myths are merely poetical presenta¬ 
tions of natural phenomena; whether, also, with 
such explanations ready to hand, it is a scientific 
and necessary procedure to go to Australian 
savages for the interpretation of the poetic 
literature of tho Periclean Greeks—these are 

? uestions which, adopting Mr. Lang’s appeal, 
leave “ to the world and the ages ” to decide. 

Isaac Taylor. 


Jan. 7,1884. 

Mr. Lang, in his interesting letter in the 
Academy of January 3, refers to the universal 
diffusion of a certain class of fables, in which 
one divinity figures as tho devourer of another. 
This form of myth is probably nothing more 
than the manner in which the striking phe¬ 
nomena of eclipses of the heavenly bodies pre¬ 
sent themselves to tho savage mind. The 
Australian story of a creative god swallowed 
by the moon, and disgorged on the latter being 
threatened with a tomahawk, is a transparent' 
allegory of a solar eclipse, a phenomenon 
ascribed in China to the devouring of tho lumi¬ 
nary by a dragon frightened into abandoning 
its prey by a general charivari. 

The fable of the divinity who swallows and 
disgorges his offspring is probably an apologue 
of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. That 
these occurrences are visible to the koon sight 
of savages is proved by a Yakut (native of 
Siberia) having told a traveller that he had 
seen “a great blue star eat up four little stars, 
and then cast them up again.” Here we have 
the myth of Cronus in its rudimentary stage. 

E. M. Clerke. 


A BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORY IN CHAUCER. 

Hlghgate: Jan. 7,1884. 

Referring to Mr. Francis’s communication 
in the Academy of December 22, Prof. Paul 
Meyer asks mo to point out that ten years ago, 
in the pages of Romania, Prof, d’Ancona, in 
examining into the sources and versions of 
the eighty-third story in Cento Novelle antiche 
(analogous to the incident of the robbers in 
Chaucer’s “Pardoner’s Tale”), had already 
given an analysis of a Buddhist story from the 
Avadanas (Julien’s translation) as an early 
form of the legend. He also referred his 
readers to Liebrecht’s assertion of an Oriental 
origin, comparing similar relations in the Apo¬ 
cryphal Gospels and the Thousand and One 
Nights. Versions of the tale by Hans Sachs, 
Morlinus, and Chauoer, besides others, are 
noticed (see Romania, tom. iiL, 1874, p. 182). 
It is not always easy to know everything 
written abroad and at home on one’s subject- 
matter; your correspondent may be glad to 
hear of these studies in the same direction, 
which seem to have escaped the Chaucer Society 
in 1875 also. L. Toulmin SMITH. 


ENGLISH PUBLISHERS AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Y« Leadenhalle Presse: Jan. 5,1884. 

In to-day’s Academy you ask how much the 
author of that amusing American manual of 
manners, Don't, will receive from us as his share 
of the profit on our reprint. The answer is, 
nothing. The book is the property of Messrs. 
Appleton, of New York, who took our English 
as She is Spoke, and we have received from 
them Don’t as a set-off. Let us do Messrs. 
Griffith & Farran the justice to say that they 
voluntarily stated to us their intention of send¬ 
ing a share of the profits (which cannot amount 
to much) on their reprint of this little book to 
the American publishers. In future the shilling 
vellum-parchment series of books, owned re¬ 
spectively by Messrs. Appleton and ourselves, 
will be issued by special arrangement simul¬ 
taneously in London and New York, which, as 


an English copyright of an American book can 
thus be secured, will, on this side of the water 
at any rate, put an end to piracy. 

Field & Tuer. 

[“ Piracy ” is a question-begging appellative. 
For tho present purpose, let us call it “ reprint¬ 
ing without consent of the owner of copyright.” 
How simultaneous publication will prevent this 
we fail to see. It is simply equivalent to the 
old plan of advance sheets. It is true that 
English copyright in an American book may be 
secured by means of prior publication in the 
United Kingdom, if, in addition, the American 
author be resident (for however short a moment 
of contemporary time) on British soil. But no 
method has yet been devised by which an 
American copyright can be obtained by an 
English author. We would not be misunder¬ 
stood. All “arrangements” between English 
and American authors are to be commended ; 
but they are a poor substitute for international 
copyright.— Ed. Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. Jan. 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: “Th 
Art Season of 1883.” by Mr. Henry Blackburn. 

7.45 p.m. (Statistical. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Art as influenced 
the Men,' 1 IIL, Artists of the Fifteenth Century, 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Interest and Usefulness of the Study of Coins and 
Medals,” I., by Mr. R. S. Poole. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ The Placenta of Tetra- 
eeros qundrirornis ,” by Mr. W. F. R. Weldon; “Some 
Crustaceans from the Mauritius,” by Mr. E. J. 
Miers: “ Varieties and Hybrids among the Salmon- 
iilac.” by Mr. F. Day. _ 

Wednesday, Jan. 16 ,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Electric 
Launches,” by Mr. A. Reckenzaum. 

8p.m. British Archaeological: “The Remains 
found in the Anglo-Saxon Tumulus at Taplow, by 
Dr. Joseoh Stevens. 

Thursday, Jan. 17. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
History and Development of the Music for, the 
Pianoforte and its Predecessors,” I., by Prof. Ernst 

5_p.m. London Institution: “Explosives,” by 
Mr. H. Dixon. _. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Art as influenced by 
the Men,” IV.. The Renaissance or Poetical Period, 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Revision of the Tuber-bear¬ 
ing Species of Solnnum," by Mr. J. O. Baker: “The 
Hypopus Question, or Life-history of Certain 
Acorina." by Mr. A. D. Michael; “Burmese Det- 
midicae," by Mr. W. Joshua. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Steam Engine, 
by Mr. E. A. Cowper. 

Friday, Jan. 18, 8 p.m. Philological: “ A Dictionary 
Evening,” by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Rainbows," by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Saturday, Jan. 19, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: iLife 
and Literature under Charles I.,” I., by Prof. 
Henry Morloy. 


SCIENCE. 

The Massorah, compiled from Manuscripts, Al¬ 
phabetically and Lexically Arranged. Vol. II. 
Caph—Tav. By Christian D. Ginsburg. 
Dr. Ginsburg may be heartily congratulated 
on the substantial completion of his great 
enterprise, for the two volumes now printed 
contain the whole of the Massoretic Corpus. 
It is not difficult to understand the intense 
feeling of relief with which, as he states in 
the Preface, after twenty-five years of labour, 
he now publishes his second volume. The 
third volume, of which the printing has 
already commenced, will form in some sort an 
Appendix, containing an English translation 
of the Rubrics, a description of the MSS. 
employed, emendations of manifest errors in 
the Massorah, and a table of Errata, which in 
so very large a work the most painstaking 
attention must of course fail entirely to 
banish. 

The nature of the Massorah is a subject 
concerning which not merely ordinary readers, 
but probably also a good many students, have 
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only s vague and indefinite notion. Nor is 
this very much to be wondered at, having 
regt.rd to the ambiguous manner in which the 
words “ Massorah ” and “Massoretic” have 
been employed. The word “Massoretic” 
may be applied to the text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment as a whole, including consonants, vowels, 
accents, and other signs, together with such 
marginal notes as are usually printed in the 
Hebrew Bible ; or it may be taken as exclud¬ 
ing the consonants, and having regard to the 
vowels, accents, and notes; or the word 
“ Massorah ” may be employed with special 
reference to tho notes. As applied to the 
notes, the Massorah has two divisions—into 
Matiorah parva and Maetorah magna, expres¬ 
sions which have reference respectively to 
the briefer notices in the margins at the two 
sides of the text, and to the fuller indications 
given at the top and bottom of the page in 
MSS. 

The origin of the Massorah is involved in 
obscurity. The stoutly maintained positions 
of former days that both Massorah and vowel- 
points came from Moses on Mount Sinai, or 
from Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue, 
are not likely, in these times, to meet with 
serious defenders. That the Massorah has 
been derived from diverse sources is sufficiently 
clear. And, probably, what has come down 
to ns is but a small portion of the whole 
body of Massoretic tradition. Elias Levita, 
indeed, speaking with reference to his own 
observation, says, “ I believe that, if all the 
words of the Great Massorah which I have 
seen in the days of my life were written down 
and bound up in a book, it would exceed in 
bulk all the twenty-four books of the Bible.” 
A vast mass of tradition has, indeed, been pre¬ 
served in the MSS. still accessible; and it has 
been Dr. Ginsburg’s aim to present this as 
accurately as possible, leaving it for the critic 
to determine the relative value of the 
materials now submitted. It is not, of 
course, to be expected that Dr. Ginsburg’s 
labours will result in very considerable altera¬ 
tions of tho existing text—that is, looking at 
the matter from the point of view of the 
ordinary and unlearned reader—for, to the 
critical student, to obtain a text as accurate as 
possible is of extremely high importance. 
Not, indeed, that Dr. Ginsburg’s great work 
is likely to be wholly without influence on 
interpretation. To take a single instance, 
the famous passage, Ezek. xxi. 27 (Heb. 32), 
which the A. V. translates, “I will over¬ 
turn, overturn, overturn it; and it shall 
be no more, until he come whose right it is; 
and I will give it [him].” Here, instead of 
lo with Vav, the Massoretic text, according to 
Dr. Ginsburg, has lo with Aleph, that is, the 
negative. This reading may bo incorrect; 
but it is defensible, and is likely to be de¬ 
fended. Dr. Ginsburg’s labours will probably 
be influential also in the department of gram¬ 
mar. Here, again, an example may be given. 
Gesenius and Ewald were acquainted with 
only four instances of dagmhed Aleph (see, t.g., 
Gen. xliii. 26), trusting to the Massorah as 
given by Jacob ben Chayim in Bomberg’s Rab¬ 
binic Bible; while, on a single page of the 
Carisrnho MS. of tho Former and Later 
Prophets (date 1105), out of thirty Aleph* 
there found, eleven are dageshed. This page 
has been reproduced by the Palacographical 
Society, plate 77, Oriental Series. 


The preliminary labour which Dr. Ginsburg 
has undergone in order not only to the pre¬ 
sentation, but also to the completion and recti¬ 
fication of the Massorah, has been immense. 
Ten folio volumes in MS. are a monument of 
careful toil. And, besides these, he had pre¬ 
viously given to the world “ The Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita, being an Ex¬ 
position of the Massoretic Notes on the Hebrew 
Bible, in Hebrew, with an English Transla¬ 
tion, and Critical and Explanatory Notes” 
(London, 1867). Also, in 1865, he had 
published the Introduction to Bomberg’s 
Rabbinic Bible, by Jacob ben Chayim, above 
mentioned. The Massorah, as given by ben 
Chayim, is now printed in the second volume ; 
but it extends only from p. 715 to p. 830, a 
space less than that occupied by the single 
letter Aleph in Dr. Ginsburg’s presentation of 
the Massorah. 

Among curious particulars connected with 
the work, one is the necessity which occurred 
for cutting new type, on account of the 
abnormal form of some letters found in one or 
more MS8. Thus there is a Zain with an 
appended curl, and a Yod which seems to be 
a connecting link between the Yod of the 
square characters and the Yod of the Old 
Hebrew and Phoenician. Then, as to the 
counting of the letters, which, as is well 
known, was one of the tasks of the Massoretcs, 
Dr. Ginsburg has in his possession a MS. of 
the Pentateuch with the text in one column 
and a column for each of the letters parallel 
with it. In these columns is registered the 
number of each of the letters occurring in 
every line. A specimen page will be given 
in Dr. Ginsburg’s supplementary volume. 

Of the ten folio volumes in MS. mentioned 
above, three contain a Concordance of tho 
Hebrew particles. It is satisfactory to learn 
that there is some probability of this Con¬ 
cordance being published. The student is 
compelled at present to have recourse to the 
work of Noldius, which has become some¬ 
what scarce; and it is, moreover, in some 
respects imperfect. 

The cost of producing the work has neces¬ 
sarily been very large; but it is not agreeable 
to hear that, notwithstanding the two grants 
made by the English Government, amounting 
together to £700, and tho subscriptions and 
donations, the total expense to the dis¬ 
tinguished compiler is likely to amount to 
several thousand pounds. Thomas Tram. 


A NEW CO-OPERATIVE LATIN DIC¬ 
TIONARY. 

Archiv fur lateinische Lextkographie und Gram- 
matik. Hrsg. von Eduard Wolfflin. Heft 1. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) 

The above-named book is the first insta l m ent 
of a work which promises to have the weightiest 
consequences for the historical study of Latin 
and of the evolution of the Romance languages 
from Latin. The editor, Prof. Wolfflin, who 
has succeeded the lamented Halm at Munich, 
takes up in a modified form a project for a 
complete “ Thesaurus Linguae Latin ae ” which 
made a brilliant start in 1858 under the auspices 
of Ritschl, Georges, Halm, and other eminent 
scholars, but came to utter failure. After 
discussing the causes of that failure, and ex¬ 
pounding its lessons, the editor explains his own 

^ which is more modest and tentative, 
e he looks forward to the full Thesaurus in 


the not very distant future, he at present only 
proposes to stimulate efforts preparatory to it. 
He has mapped out the whole lexicographical 
material of Latin into 250 portions, each of 
which is to be assigned to some one contributor. 
It may be here noted, as a hint to English 
scholars who have a little leisure and who love 
learning, that Prof. Wolfflin desires to enlist 
fifty more collaborateurs to fill the gaps in his 
regiment. Each contributor receives a free copy 
of the Archiv. Our younger graduates could 
find no worthier employment for their unoccu¬ 
pied hours, while the veterans would do well to 
open up their accumulated stores. We have 
among us one leader of learning who has 
gathered during a lifetime treasures of sur¬ 
passing richness in this field, and who could 
make to the work now contemplated a contribu¬ 
tion greater than can be looked for from any 
other European scholar, now that Georges and 
Paucker have passed away. The method of 
procedure is clearly explained by the editor. 
Every six months a definite number of Latin 
linguistic problems will be issued to the con¬ 
tributors, who will return to the editor all the 
information bearing on them which can be 
derived from the portions of the material they 
have severally undertaken to examine. The 
answers of the contributors will all be written 
on cards of uniform size. As much of them as 
the editor thinks expedient will be published in 
the Archiv, but everything sent in will be care¬ 
fully preserved, and will be available for use at 
any time. Besides this, there will be printed in 
the Archiv all sorts of aids to the study of Latin 
grammar and lexicography, and also reviews of 
other works in the same department. One 
admirable proposal is to print from time to time 
an alphabetical register of words treated in 
scattered program* and in the pages of periodi¬ 
cals. 

The present number of the Archiv con¬ 
tains some very valuable contributions. The 
editor’s Preface, though necessarily technical 
and mainly devoted to organisation, is instruct¬ 
ive also, as might be expected from his name. 
We may observe, in passing, that he pronounces 
a justly severe sentence of condemnation on the 
recently completed edition of Forcellim. He 
also gives us an Appendix to his well-known 
work on the degrees of comparison in Latin. 
Biicheler has a keen and scholarly paper of 
miscellanies, and there are important articles 
by Lowe, Studemund, and others. Grober 
discusses the question, “ What is Latin!' ” 
which is as hard to answer as Sir Robert 
Peel’s famous query, “ What is a pound ? ” 
He comes to the sensible conclusion that 
the problem cannot be solved by fixing a 
date, on one side of which “ Latin ” 
would wholly lie, but rather by a careful 
classification of material. We note, not with¬ 
out a passing twinge, that Dr. K. Krum- 
bacher, of Munich, gives a description of an 
important collection of glosses preserved in a 
MS. at the British Museum which does not 
seem to have been subjected to careful examina¬ 
tion by any of our own countrymen. 

This new scheme is perhaps the greatest 
specimen ever exhibited of co-operation in the 
field of scholarship. If we cannot co-operate 
ourselves, we may at least assist those who do 
by helping to maintain the journal in which the 
results of their labours will be given to the 
world. It is to be hoped that the Archiv, which 
only costs twelve shillings a year, will find many 
purchasers in England. With combined efforts 
such as Prof. "Wolfflin proposes, we may see 
achieved in ten years work which the scattered 
endeavours of a century would hardly suffice to 
produce. The editor truly says that, for want 
of a fitting storehouse such as he designs to 
provide, much valuable material has been 
dissipated and lost. He also justly insists that 
precious indirect results may be expected to 
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flow from his scheme. The studies of history, 
Latin literature, and Latin textual criticism will 
all certainly gain by the systematic enquiry 
pursued by his band of 250 workers. The study 
of language will be prodigiously advanced if 
the present “ flying bridge” which spans the 
gulf between Latin and the Romance languages 
be replaced by a solid and permanent structure. 

J. 8. Reid. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Charles Watkins Merrifield, who 
died at Hove on January 1, aged fifty-six, was 
for many years on the staff of the Education 
Department, the post which he last held being 
that of one of its senior examiners. His family 
came from Tavistock,. but he was bom in 
London, October 20, 1827. For the South 
Kensington Museum he superintended the pub¬ 
lication of a Catalogue of the collection of 
models of ruled surfaces which was constructed 
by M. Fabre de Lagrange. A handbook by 
Mr. Merrifield on technical arithmetic and 
mensuration appeared in Mr. T. M. Goodeve’s 
“ Text Books of Science,” and a keyto it was 
afterwards published by the Rev. J. Hunter, a 
gentleman who has compiled keys for a consider¬ 
able number of arithmetical works. Mr. Merri¬ 
field was an accomplished mathematician, and 
contributed many papers on his favourite pursuit 
to the Assurance Magazine. A volume of Mis¬ 
cellaneous Memoirs on Pare Mathematics, which ho 
had communicated to that journal, was printed 
for private circulation in 1801. He married 
Miss Elizabeth Ellen Nicholls, daughter of 
Mr. John Nicholls, of St. Columb, Cornwall. 
She predeceased him March 23, 1869. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DIALECTS OF SOUTH CHINA. 

Brackley; Jan. 4,18S4. 

Now that the Franco-Chinese question is 
occupying so much public attention there will 
doubtless be many cadets, missionary students, 
and philologists turning their thoughts towards 
the East, and in some instances they will be 
anxious to know what are the languages chiefly 
spoken, and where reliable text-books may be 
obtained. I am glad to be ablo, at this emer¬ 
gency, to call the attention of such enquirers to 
a new work, by Mr. Dyer Ball, which has just 
been published in Hong Kong under the title 
of Cantonese made Easy. The dialect of Canton 
is the most important of South China; and as 
it contains fewer provincialisms than almost 
any other Chinese dialect, and employs the 
classical characters entirely in writing, the 
knowledge of this sub-language, so to speak, is 
indispensable to anyone who intends taking a 
position in the East. Mr. Dyer Ball has ren¬ 
dered good service in his timely publication. 
Bom in China, of European parentage, favoured 
with exceptional advantages for the acquisition 
of the dialects of China, having a natural gift 
for this particular work, and being employed in 
her Majesty’s Civil Service as interpreter to 
the Supreme Court, he has had every oppor¬ 
tunity to gain an accurate knowledge of 
Cantonese. As this is not the place for writing 
a review, I will content myself with stating 
that copies of the book may be obtained of 
Mr. G. Roberts, Upper Norwood, who will for¬ 
ward it to any part of Europe, post-free, for 
10s.; interleaved copies are also kept at 12s. Gd.; 
and Earn/ Lessons in the Hakka Dialect, 5s. The 
difficult questions relating to tones, classifiers, 
finals, Ac., arc treated with a masterly hand. 

Hilderic Friend. 


LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 

Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W.: Jan. 6, 1884. 
In Latin, as every philologist knows, l has 


often come from d. Thus: lacruma, from Old- 
Latin dacruma{“ nemo me dacrumis decoret ”); 
larva, from *dar{c)va, cognate with Sipxopuu ; 
levir = Sanskrit devara, Greek laFbp ; lingua, 
from Old-Latin dinyua. So in inlaut: mulier, 
from ’mudies, “one who gives suck” (r/. pv(aa, 
from piuSjan, the Homeric at, Fick, Bez- 

zndieryer's Beitr., i. 63 ; the Irish muimme, 
“ foster-mother,” from * mud mid ); ole o, from 
"odeo (ef. odor and tfa) ; snlnm, from * sodmn, 
oSSat; Ulysses, from ’OSwrads ; Ac. 

To these examples may bo added threo words 
of which the cognates have not, so far as I 
know, hitherto been pointed out: they are 
lautia, laurus, larix. 

1. Lautia, a banquet given to ambassadors, 
comes from dautiu, which actually occurs in 
Fcstus, s.v. dacrimas : “ dautiu, quae lautia 
dicimus, et dantur legatis hospitii gratia.” It 
is derived from the root du (“ to give ”), like the 
Old-Latin duint, tho Umbrian pur-dovitu, the 
Lith. do rand (“gift”), the Church Slavonic 
duvati (“ to give”), and the Irish dhass, a gift 
or reward. 

2. Laurus, from "daurus, and this from 
*durvus, as tour us from "tarsus = Gaulish tarvos. 
With * darvns the Lith. dervd, “ pinewood,” 
and the Welsh denr-en, “oak,” are identical. 

3. Larix, from "(larix, identical with darix, 

the Old-Celtio form inferrible from the Irish 
fern, c-stem dair, “oak,” gen. darach. Tho 
Greek ^ipd, which does not appear to be older 
than Dioscorides (perhaps a hundred years after 
Christ), must be a loan from the Latin. With 
larix and laurus, SpO i, dru, triu, and other words 
cited by Curtius, O. E., No. 275, are, of course, 
connected. Whitley Stokes. 


“feft” and “camp.” 

Cambridge: Jan. 5,1884. 

The word feft has been duly noted in my 
edition of Ray’s Glossary (E. D. S.), p. xvii., 
and there is a note on it (by Ray) in the same, 
p. 6. Ray says: “We in Essex us of effing for 
putting, thrusting, or obtruding a thing upon 
one;” and he also says feft is “ to persuade, 
or endeavour to persuade.” It is obvious that 
feft is a mere corruption of f -fed, and is only 
used as an infinitive mood (if it ever really was 
so, for our old writers mix up participial and 
infinitival forms) by a mistake. There is no 
difficulty at all. Feft is for feffed, and feff is 
another spelling of fief, a verb formed from 
fief (8b.), a well-known feudal term. It occurs 
in ‘ ‘ Biers Plowman ; ” I need not stay to explain 
it more fully. As for camp, I explain that, too, 
in the same work, p. xvii. Properly, kemp 
(verb) was formed by vowel-change from camp 
(sb.), just as A.-S. cemhan (to comb, whence 
unkempt) is from A.-S. camh (a comb); but the 
verb and sb. wero confused. The word is 
merely from the Lat. campus, whence also E. 
champion, the surname Kemp, &c. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “AMBROSIA.” 

Trieste: Jan. 8,1884. 

Referring to the Academy of December 22, 
1883, wherein is discussed tho origin of &ixppi<rios, 
vulg. made a poctism for tpSporos, I would 
suggest the root to be tho old Semitic ,-ic 
{unbar, pron. amhar), the mystorious amber¬ 
gris, whose provenance has been discovered 
only during the last few years. “Orientals,” 
from Syria to China, still hold it the most 
precious of perfumes, and prize it highly as an 
aphrodisiac. 

Allow me also to note, anent the “ origin of 
the Aryans” (Academy, December 8 ), that long 
before Profs. Penka, Schrader, and Poesche 
(1878) wrote, one Latham made Lithuanian the 
fountain-head of Sanskrit. As he was only an 


Englishman, he is naturally forgotten in favour 
of those model claimants, our cousins German. 

Richard F. Burton. 

[Prof. Sayce had already written (l.c .)— 
“This theory, indeed, first propounded by Dr. 
Latham.”— Ed. Academy.] 


the ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 

St. Maur, Ventnor: Jan. 5, 1884. 

The late Lord Lytton may claim to bo a 
propounder of the view that Europe, not Asia, 
was the original home of the Aryan race earlier 
than Poesche or Prof. Penka. In Zanoni is the 
following passage:— 

“ The pure Greeks, the Hellenes, whose origin has 
bewildered your dreaming scholars, were of the 
same great family as the Norman tribe, bom to bo 
lords of the universe, and in no land on earth to 
become the hewers of wood. Even the dim tradi¬ 
tions of the learned, which bring the sons of Hellas 
from the vast and undetermined territory of 
Northern Thrace to be the victors of the pastoral 
Pclasgi, and the founders of the line of demi-gods; 
which assign to a population bronzed beneath the 
suns of the West the blue-eved Minerva and the 
yellow-haired Achilles (physical characteristics of 
the North); which introduce among a pastoral 
people warlike aristocracies and limited monarchies 
—the feudalism of the classic time; even these 
might serve to trace back the primeval settlements 
of the Hellenes to the same regions whence in 
later times the Norman warriors broke on the dull 
and savage hordes of the Celt, and became the 
Greeks of the Christian world.” 

Hodder M. Westropp. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A SUM of £500 in prizes is offered by Mr. 
Francis Galton for extracts from the “family 
records ” of competitors. They are to be sent to 
him before May 15, according to the conditions 
and under the restrictions published in his 
rocent book, Record of Family Faculties (Mac¬ 
millan), which contains full explanations, to¬ 
gether with blank forms sufficient for the 
records of a single family. 

A beautiful autotype, representing a system 
of faults in slate, forms the frontispiece of the 
new volume of the Geological Magazine. Tho 
slate is from the Borrowdale series of the Lake 
District, and shows the well-known miniature 
faults, of which splendid examples are preserved 
in the Museum of Practical Geology. Mr. 
J. H. Teall accompanies the plate by a paper 
in which he discusses the origin of “ troughed 
faults,” and is led to accept the explanation of 
such faults which was given by Mr. Topley 
some years ago in his memoir on the geology 
of the Weald. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press has in preparation for the 
“ Anecdota ” Series, an odition, with transla¬ 
tion, notes, and glossary, by Dr. Kuno Meyer, 
of Hamburg, of tho Calk Finntrdga or Battle of 
Ventry Harbour, from the vellum MS. (probably 
of the fifteenth century) in tho Bodleian Library. 
The Cath Finntrdga, and the Agallam va 
Senorach or Dialogue of the. Old Men, which is 
contained in the same MS., and an edition of 
whioh is in course of preparation by Prof. 
Eduard Miiller, are tho oldest of the so-called 
Fenian or Ossianic tales, and have never yet 
been printed in any form. 

The library of Dr. A. C. Burnell, who died 
just fifteen months ago, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on Monday next and the three follow¬ 
ing days. We believe that Dr. Burnell left 
express instructions in his will that his books 
should be sold; but it is to be regretted for 
many reasons that this unique storehouse of 
Oriental philology should be dispersed. Nor 
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na Dr. Burnell a philologist only. He pos¬ 
sessed the enthusiasm of a bibliographer for 
rare books and ehoioe bindings; and his means 
allowed him to gratify his tastes. For ex¬ 
ample, he had gathered together more than 
130 volumes of various editions of the works 
of Pietro Bembo. His collection of early 
Portuguese and Dutch travels was also peculiarly 
rich— e.g., five editions of Linechoten. If the 
list of MSS. be thought disappointing, it must 
be reoolleoted that the most valuable have 
already been acquired for the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Many of the books un¬ 
fortunately bear the tell-tale stains of Indian 
sojourn; but, on the other hand, many of them 
are enriched by copious annotations in Burnell’s 
minute handwriting. It is due to Burnell’s 
memory to add that the Catalogue is scarcely 
worthy of the oolleotion. Not a few of the lots 
are most ignorantly assorted. To take one 
page only. The purchaser of Metz’s Vocabulary 
of the Todae will have to buy also Piedmontese 
and Provencal Grammars ; and the purchaser 
of Callaway’s Religious System of the Amazulu 
will have to buy a Natural History of Cranes. 

Padbe F. Fita has collected, under the title 
Epigrafia Romana (Madrid : Fortanet), some of 
the articles he has lately published in various 
Spanish periodicals. Those on “ Latin Inscrip¬ 
tions ” are to correct or supplement HubnePs 
Corpus ; but perhaps more ourious are those on 
Hebrew paleography, and on Basque toponymy 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Iw Die Abhandlungcn der Ichwdn ea-8afd, in 
Auewahl (Leipzig: Hinriohs), Prof. Dieterioi 
at last gives us part of the text of the 
tracts of the Brotherhood of Purity, from which 
he has, from time to time, published transla¬ 
tions during the last twenty years. These fifty 
treatises profess to form a species of encyclo¬ 
paedia of Arabian philosophy, as the term was 
understood in the tenth century of the Christian 
era. Undoubtedly they are the most interesting 
expression of Mohammedan thought that we 
possess before the time of Avicenna and Aver- 
rhoes. So far they are only known by Prof. 
Dieterici’s translation, of whioh the only 
English summary is in Mr. Lane-Poole’s Studies 
in a Mosque, though one special traotate, the 
“Fable of Man and the Beasts,’’ has found 
translators in several languages. It is oertainly 
satisfactory to be able to refer to the Arabio 
original of Prof. Dieterioi’s version, now pub¬ 
lished from a Paris codex; but we should have 
been better pleased if the text had been printed 
in extenso, and striotly in the order selected by 
the authors. The work is too important to 
suffer abbreviation or re-arrangement, and Prof. 
Dieterioi attempts both. However, we must be 
thankful for what he has given us, though we 
want more, and we must congratulate him on 
the approaching termination of his long and 
valued work on this little explored subject. 
Another part of the text, and a dictionary of 
Arabio philosophical terms, which may shortly 
be expected, will complete this important con¬ 
tribution to the history of thought, whioh will 
be highly prized by all who care to follow the 
curious fortunes of Greek philosophy in the 
East and to gauge the practical influence of so- 
called Arabian philosophy upon the develop¬ 
ment of European thought. 

The second part of the Journal of the His¬ 
torical and Ethnological Society of Greece 
contains contributions which will be interesting 
to a great variety of readers. Numismat- 
ologists will find in it an account of the medals 
struck in the Ionian Islands during the event¬ 
ful period between 1797 and 1814, with 
illustrations, by M. Lambros. For the theo¬ 
logian there is a new text of the Epistle of St. 
Polycarp to the Philippians, taken from a MS. 
which has lately been discovered in a monas¬ 
tery in the island of Andros, containing ex¬ 


tensive additions in that part of the Epistle 
where there is a lacuna in the texts hitherto 
known. Of this new portion, which is four 
times as long as all the rest, we are bound to 
say that it does not at all correspond to the 
Latin version, and that its elaborate allegorising 
from the Old Testament is singularly unlike 
the simplicity of the earlier part of the letter. 
The grammarian is provided with a careful 
sketch of the historical development of the 
periphrastic tenses in Modem Greek, by M. 
Khatzidakes. For the anthropologist there are 
measurements of human heads from numerous 
provinces of Greece. Finally, the mythologist 
and collector of popular tales and ballads will 
find here songs from Triphylia, legends of 
giants from Crete, traditions from various dis¬ 
tricts, and a continuation of the Athenian 
stories whioh were commenced in the former 
number. In one of these last, entitled “The 
Sleeping Prince,” the story of “ The Sleeping 
Beauty ” appears in an inverted form, the prince 
and all his surroundings being overpowered by 
a magic sleep, whilo the princess comes and 
wakes him. This version, we should suppose, is 
specially suited for Leap Year. 

The Philologische Wochenschrifl appears for 
the future underthe title of Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift. The form of the paper has been 
slightly altered, and several improvements in¬ 
troduced. 


FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOORE'S PICTURK, "COMPANIONS. 1 ’ A Photo-mgr, r Inf. 
In progress. Same slse as original—l«i by »|. 

“ An exquisite picture."— Times. 

"Mr. Mooro exhibit* one picture—thin whioh he never painted a 
better."— ifomimi Post. 

“A new and exquisite picture."— Standard. 

"Remarkable for its rsfiueinant of line and delicate harmony of colour." 

Globe. 

*' Mr. Moore's graceful * Companions ’ forms an exoellent bonns bouchs 
to an attractive exhibition."— Unity Sews. 

"The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition."— Academy. 
Particulars on application to the Publishers, Messrs. DO W DBS WALL It 
Dow DESWELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 


" THE PRINCE* in the TOWER." bv J. E. MlLLATS, R.A. A Line En¬ 
graving of this subjoct. by I-OMB STOCKS, K A-, forms the Frontispiece to 
the "ART JOURNAL" for JANUARY (St. 6d.). 

J.E. MILLAIS, R.A.—The Painting by Mn.LAIS, “THE PRINCES in the 
ToWER," engraved in Line by Lumb STOCKS, R.A., Is ono of the three 
separately piloted plates in the JANUARY Number of the "ART 
JOURNAL” (2*. (id.). 


GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced prioee (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleograph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gao. Rees, 115, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


MASPERO'B HANDBOOK TO THE 
BOOLAK MUSEUM. 

Thb publication of an authoritative handbook to 
any great collection is an event of more import¬ 
ance than may possibly be suspected by that 
general public for whose use and instruction it 
is prepared. It registers the high-water mark 
of that particular branch of knowledge at the 
date of issue ; and it probably epitomises in a 
popular form the labours of a learned life. Suoh, 
for instance, is M. Heuzey’s exoellent Catalogue 
of the terra-cotta statuettes at the Louvre, 
reoently published. Suoh, undoubtedly, in a 
wider and more important sense, is Prof. 
Maspero’s Guide du Visiteur au Musie de Boulaq, 
whioh may be expected in the oourse of the 
third week of the present month. Even if he 
were not curator of the oolleotion, Prof, 
Maspero is, of all men, the one whose special 
studies and achievements would have pointed 
him out as best qualified for the performance of 
this task. The pen which has thrown such a 
flood of light upon the literature and art of the 
Egyptian tomb is evidently the pen whioh 
should describe and classify the stelae and Ka- 
statuee of Boolak. Again, who so fit to cata¬ 
logue the mummies of Baineses and his peers as 
the historian of the youth of Sesostrie and the 
discoverer of the secret of Dayr-el-Baharee P 
Prof. Maspero, as I mentioned in a former 
note, has treated the treasures of Boolak from 


his own standpoint, and given frank expression 
to his own opinions. He frequently differs from 
Mariette. In the mastaba-to mbs of the Mey- 
doom necropolis he recognises a style of archi¬ 
tecture more akin to the school of the XHth 
Dynasty than to the IHrd; and he is inclined 
not only to attribute the Meydoom pyramid to 
one of the Usertesens, but also to assign to that 
period the famous sitting statues of Bahotep 
and Nefer-t He is by no means con¬ 
fident as to the origin of the so-called 
“ Hyksos - monuments,’’ one of which — a 
human-headed sphinx—has hitherto been con¬ 
fidently attributed to Apepi, the last of 
the Hyksos usurpers. This sphinx bears the 
cartouches of three kings of widely separate 
epochs, the earliest being that of Apepi; but 
upon the breast (whioh was the place of honour) 
under the latest of these ovale Prof. Maspero 
has detected traces of a yet earlier name. This 
would be the name of the king for whom the 
monument was sculptured, and he asks whether 
that king was indeed a Hyksos or a king of 
some earlier native line. The funerary ooues 
of stamped and baked day whioh have long 
puzzled archaeologists, and whioh are found 
buried in the sand in front of the more ancient 
sepulchres of the Theban necropolis, were 
supposed by Mariette to have been employed 
as boundary marks indicating the extent of 
ground belonging to each grave. Prof. 
Maspero oonceives them to be imitation bread- 
offerings, and in the powdery white deposit 
with whioh these objects are invariably coated 
be recognises that mixture of fine white flour 
and salt whioh was presented in sacrifices to the 
deities as well as to the dead. “ Just as at 
Memphis,” he writes:— 

“under tho Ancient Empire, geese and loaves 
carved in stone were destined to provide the dead 
with geese and loaves which should endure for 
ever, so at Thebes they provided the deceased with 
bread more durable than real bread. Thus, the 
image of an object offered in this world pro¬ 
cured for tho soul the reality of that object in the 
next world. If we do not find cones at Memphis, it 
is for the reason why we do not find stone geese 
at Thebes. Each city followed its own customs, 
and we need not look to find those customs pre¬ 
vailing elsewhere.” 

The well-known shabti, or funerary statuettes, of 
Thebes, of whioh the blue porcelain variety is 
so abundant, are pronounoed by Prof. Maspero 
to be degenerate Ka-statues, identical as to 
their original oonoeption with the lime¬ 
stone statues of the Ancient Empire. The 
oldest Theban shabti, which form the connect¬ 
ing link with the Memphite Ka-statues, repre¬ 
sent living persous olad in ordinary garb. The 
later shabti reflect a new religious idea, and 
represent agricultural labourers whose ofifioe it 
was to sow and reap for the deceased in the 
under-world. Last of all, the identification of 
these images with the mummied oorpse is so 
oomplete that they become mere miniature 
mummies in clay. 

Of Prof. Maspero’s interesting remarks 
on ancient Egyptian glass, and especially on 
that beautiful parti-coloured and striated 
variety which is chiefly met with in small 
vases shaped like amphorae, I oan here only 
note that he unhesitatingly rejects the theory 
which attributes objects of this class to Phoe¬ 
nician and Cypriote workshops. So far from 
allowing that it was an importation, he is 
“tempted to believe that much of the so- 
oalled Phoenician and Cypriote glass was made 
in Egypt, and thence exported to foreign coun¬ 
tries as a current article of commerce.” On 
funeral amulets, on oanopic vases, on soarabs, 
on the moulds for castings, on statuettes of the 
gods, on special works of sculpture in the 
Museum, and, in faot, on almost every subject 
of whioh he has to treat, Prof._ Maspero has 
some original and luminous opinion to offer. 
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To the funeral stelae of the Ancient Empire he 
devotee several pages. He shows how the 
earliest examples were miniature representa¬ 
tions of sepulohral facades ; how these facades 
by-and-by lost their architectural oharacter 
and became conventional representations of 
complete tombs; lastly, how these repre¬ 
sentations of tombs were regarded as epi¬ 
tomes of tombs; and how the soenes en¬ 
graved upon them were, from the point of view 
of religious magio, as real in a mystical and 
occult sense as the sepulohral wall-paintings 
whioh Prof. Maspero has so ably interpreted 
in some of his former writings. All this is 
quite new, extremely curious, and, I may add, 
absolutely convincing. The history of the 
royal mummies and how they were found is of 
course told again, the mummies and their 
belongings being described rnuoh more fully 
than in Prof. Maspero’s official Report of 
two years ago. Next, however, in arohaeolo- 
gioal interest to the dissertation on the stelae 
comes Prof. Maspero’s description of the 
tomb and saroophagus of one Horhotpou 
(Horhotep), discovered at Thebes in April 1883. 
This remarkable relic of the XLth Dynasty has 
been transported to Boolak, and re-erected in 
the new Salle fundraire. The walls are lined 
with paintings representing offerings of various 
kinds—stores of arms, toilette objects, eatables, 
drinkables, vases, mirrors, jewels, and the like. 
The saroophagus is painted in the same manner, 
and is, as it were, a risumi of the tomb. Of 
hieroglyphic texts there are but few, and these 
are chiefly extracts from the “ Book of the 
Dead ” and the “ Funereal Ritual.” I hope to 
be able to return to the subjeot of this most 
interesting tomb in a future note. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


TEE DUTCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES 
AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

It would be difficult—nay, impossible—to 
describe in words this rioh display of works by 
eminent artists now brought together on the 
walls of Burlington House. Nor dare we say 
that, if we attempted to do so, we should have 
a ohanoe of being of use to our readers, who 
know themselves how to enjoy the beauti¬ 
ful. On the other hand, it would be an easy, 
but, under the oiroumstanoes of a public show 
like this, not altogether a worthy, task to indulge 
in oritioisms about those more or less indifferent 
works whioh have professedly been “ cata¬ 
logued under the names given to them by the 
contributors.” 

Apart from the enjoyment whioh the visitor 
is sure to find in visiting the exhibition, he 
will experience not a few surprises when ex¬ 
amining those piotures whioh have a just claim 
to be considered as standard works of their 
authqrs. In bringing such pictures before the 
public, the Royal Academy renders the greatest 
seryioe to the study of the history of painting ; 
and we may say with confidence that these 
yearly reourring exhibitions are the more wel¬ 
come to English and not less to foreign art 
students because in no other country is there 
an equally large field for research. 

The most prominent feature among the Dutch 
and Flemish piotures exhibited in Room II. 
is the landscapes. There are two by Rubens 
whioh must be placed foremost among all those 
which he exeouted entirely himself. No. 74, 
called the “ Farm at Laeken,” from Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, is widely known as one of the 
gems of the royal collection. The bright and 
brilliant colouring and the distinctness in the 
modelling indicate the middle period of the 
artist’s career, to which the two famous land¬ 
scapes in the Pitti Palace also belong. Very 
different in every respect is the wooded landscape 
in dark glowing colours, with spiritedly sketched 


figures in the foreground, “Atalanta and 
Meleager pursuing the Calydonian Boar” (70— 
lent by W. B. Beaumont, Esq.), probably one 
of Ruliens’ last works. If anywhere, it is here 
that Rubens approaches the manner of Rem¬ 
brandt. Broad lights, chiefly of a deep-toned, 
reddish-brown hue, play upon the dark masses 
of a dense forest. Inlooking olosely at the paint¬ 
ing, there seems to be no outline or precision in 
drawing. Tet, at a proper distanoe, the different 
objects are of the greatest possible reality. By 
Jacob van Ruysdael there are not less than five 
genuine landscapes. The most imposing one 
(191), representing a storm at sea (lent by Lord 
Lansdowne), well displays the qualities of grand¬ 
eur and melanoholy by its juxtaposition with 
Murillo’s full-length portrait of “ Don Justino 
Franoeeoo Neve, Oanon of Seville”—a painting 
that appeals to similar feelings. “TheWaterfall” 
(134—lent by S. Herman de Zoete, Esq.) is a 
subject, and composition as well, which the 
artist was fond of repeating, introducing therein 
but slight variations. The landscape represents 
a strip of wooded scenery,with a few cottages and 
a road in front, on whioh a bright cold light falls. 
No. 146 (lent by the Earl of Normanton) is one 
of those scaroe pictures in which the artist’s 
second manner is mixed with characteristics of 
his early style. From Lord Lansdowne's collec¬ 
tion oomes a very remarkable view of a Dutch 
town and harbour, said to be Amsterdam (145). 
The treatment of the subject has nothing in 
common with Ruysdael’s often repeated views 
of the town of Harlem. It is, in fact, a unique 
work in its way, proving inoontestably that 
Ruysdael was not one of those Dutchmen who 
disappoint whenever they trespass the limits of 
the subjects in which they were wont to 
excel. Among the Ruysdaels we have still 
to mention the large canvas (89), lent by 
Lord Mount-Temple, representing a wooded 
landscape. The tone and harmony of colours 
displayed herein are not, we believe, those 
peculiar to Ruysdael. This is evidently a work 
of that less-known, but excellent, landscape 
painter of Harlem, Jan van der Meer or 
Vermeer. The signature of the artist may have 
been purposely effaoed. The only pioture by 
Hobbema (97—lent by Augustus W. Seville, 
Esq.), a wooded landscape, might also be 
easily mistaken for a Ruysdael, with whose 
style it has muoh in common. It is not 
signed, but there can be no doubt about its 
authenticity. Two very similar pictures of 
his are at Edinburgh, in the N ational Gallery 
of Scotland. One of them is noteworthy from 
its signature and date, M.L.Hobbema (the three 
oapitals combined) 1659, possibly the earliest 
known date on a picture of his; the other, hung 
dose by, is officially stated to be by Ruysdael. 
“ The Skating Scene,” by Aart van der Neer, 
(96—lent by Lord Egerton of Tatton), is also an 
early work, remarkable for its broadness of 
execution. 

Among the Bea-pieces there are works by 
William van de Velde, Backbuysen, and 
Jan van de Capelle, but only those by the last 
named are historically of importance. By 
William van de Velde, there are not less than 
eight piotures, all genuine and good specimens 
of his style, but none of them happens to 
throw a new light on the development of his 
manner. The same may be said of the two 
fine pictures by Baokhuysen ; but it is different 
with Jan van de Capelle, an artist about whom 
very little is known, and whose works are 
rare. The National Gallery is perhaps the only 
collection in Europe which possesses as many 
as fire works by him. The present exhibition 
brings before us three of his piotures from 
private collections. Of these, the “River Soene ” 
(114—lent by the Earl of Normanton) is the 
only one signed and dated, “ J. v. Capelle 1656.” 
No. 101, a sea-piece, is very piquant in 
its contrasts of oool tones of oolour with the 
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deep warm light on the large sail of the 
boat in the foreground. The extensive view of 
the harbour and town of Amsterdam (73— 
lent by the Hon. W. F. B. Massey Mainwaring), 
is certainly the artist’s masterpiece, and at the 
same time, in its prominent position on the 
walls, one of the most attractive Duteh piotures 
in this exhibition. The observation we have 
made about the numerous works by William 
van de Velde may also apply to the seven or 
eight genuine works of Albert Cuyp, the 
fine “River Soene" (109—lent by S. Herman 
de Zoete, Esq.) ascribed to this master being 
more probably by one of the little-known 
followers of William van de Velde. The most 
striking among the genuine Ouyps is the large 
landscape in evening light (93 — lent by 
Lord Soarsdale). Among the others we notioe 
No. 104 (lent by the Earl of Normanton) only 
beoause of its subject, although in its execution 
the work does not rank high. The soenery is a 
sea-shore with steep rooks and high trees in the 
foreground, illuminated by the dim light of a full 
moon, the sky being bright. We need not add 
that the effect is the very reverse of the well- 
known moonlight sceneries in whioh Aart van 
der Neer exoeUed ; oompare, for inatanoe, No. 
133 (lent by S. H. de Zoete, Esq.). 

Among the Dutoh figure-pictures there 
is none which can rival that masterpieoe 
of Terburg's (122) called “The Letter,” 
whioh oomes from Buckingham Palace. Per¬ 
haps it has no equal among the numerous 
works of this master, who, in striking con¬ 
trast to his fellow-artists, never fails in bestow¬ 
ing on his figures the characteristics of high 
culture and refined manners. The pioture 
by his pupil Metsu, “ Pleasures of Taste ” (111), 
from the same collection, when compared with 
the former, will discredit the belief, tradi¬ 
tionally held by art historians, that Metsu 
was a pupil of Gerhard Dow, with whose 
style he has nothing in common. Nothing, 
in fact, can come nearer to Terburg than 
the above-named picture by Metsu. The 
only genuine Rembrandt—so far as we can 
judge—among three ascribed to the master is 
the three-quarter length figure of a lady, 
painted in 1642 (106—lent by Lord Lans¬ 
downe). Of Rembrandt's scholars, we have 
this time only one, Gerbrandt van den Eeokhout, 
whose interesting composition “Ohrist in the 
Temple” (65—lent by S. H. de Zoete, Esq.) 
is full of reminisoenoes of his master. By 
Frank Hals there are two excellent portraits, 
both coming from the collection of Earl Howe. 
One of them (90) is a half-length figure of a 
young man playing a guitar, signed F. H. ; 
the other, an oval (9S), is the bust of a gentle¬ 
man wearing a large hat. We find neither of 
them mentioned in Dr. Bode’s excellent and 
comprehensive treatise on the master, now 
embodied in his HoUdndische Studien, a work 
full of learning, in whioh special attention is 
paid to the private collections of England. 

Among the portraits by Flemish masters we 
notice one by Rubens (91—lent by the Hon. W. 
F. B. Massey Mainwaring), said to represent 
the Burgomaster van der Gutch. It is inscribed 
“ Anno 1629, aetatis suae 30.” The charming 
picture of the two babies in a richly decorated 
cradle (100—lent by Major O. Jones) was, we 
believe, formerlv also ascribed to Rubens. It is 
by Oornelis de Vos. whose name it now bears in 
the Catalogue. The half-length figure of a 
merchant (288—lent by Lord Lansdowne) is 
erroneously ascribed to Holbein. It bears 
throughout the stamp of contemporary Flemish 
art. The inscriptions point to the same 
origin. The tone and harmony of the oolour, 
the rendering of the human foims, especially of 
the hands, are those we meet always in the 
genuine piotures by Jan van Mabuse. In fact, 
it would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
portrait by this master. J. Paul Richter, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OP THBAKIANS AND 
TROJANS. 

London : Jan. 7,18Si. 

Considering that some first-rate scholars, 
Hellenists and historians, have expressed their 
conviction of the Germanic kinship of the 
Thrakians, the reviewer of Dr. Sehlicmann’s 
Troja in the Academy would, perhaps, have 
done better to mitigate the vigour of his own 
opinion with a little scientific courtesy. “ Fanci¬ 
ful and exploded theories ” is simply calling 
names; but inconvenient facts cannot he got rid 
of in this off-hand manner. 

It is a fact that, according to Herodotos, there 
was once a vast Thrakian race—“ the largest of 
any nations, except the Indians ”—dwelling in 
Eastern Europe and Asia Minor. That race 
happened to be blue-eyed, red-haired; most 
martial; highly musical; given to Bacchic 
habits, but also to profound philosophical 
speculation; and producing, especially in one of 
its branches, a great many learned men. Its 
misfortune was, according to Herodotos, that 
its different tribes were not able to unite for 
common action—a remark made again in later 
times, in the form of a devout wish, by the 
Roman historian who described our Gorman 
forefathers. 

It is a further fact that in the Thrakian 
nation there was a mass of personal and 

f >lace names—dagger- and Rpear-names, Sig- 
Victory-), As (God-), Tent- (Folk-), Od-, 7 Vr-, 
Ida-, Attal-, and other names of a strangely 
Teutonic sound, such as we find on German 
soil and among the warriors living there. 
Curiously enough, there were Getic (also Gaudic) 
tribes, whom Herodotos calls “ the noblest of 
the Thrakians,” which seem to remind us of 
the Geats, Gauts, or Goths—a German race, 
held to be of an especially noble origin and 
character. More wonderful still, at the timo 
when the “ Getic .” name began to change into 
the “Gotic” one, clear classical testimony is 
given as to their identity. To complete the 
coincidence, the same race which Herodotos 
places, as Getes, near the outlet of the Danube 
and the Black Sea, turns up, as Goths, in the 
fourth century, in the same quarter. 

Anyone going carefully over the Greek and 
Latin writers for about 1,400 years — from 
Kallinos to Cassiodoros (who served under 
Odoaker and Theodorich) and Prokopios, not 
to mention tho Goth Jomandes—cannot but 
be struck by these remarkable facts and testi¬ 
monies. When, on ground anciently inhabited 
by Thrakian trikes, we even find an “ Aspurg ” 
and a “Teutoburg,” we experience some diffi¬ 
culty in resisting an apparently obvious con¬ 
clusion. That “ greatest of all nations ” cannot, 
after all, have simply vanished away. His¬ 
torically speaking, we know that no room is 
left in that quarter for any nation known to 
us except the one (and here wo come upon 
another, perhaps inconvenient, coincidence) 
which broke forth like a torrent in the Great 
Migrations, traversing all Europe, and even 
pushing forward into Africa. 

The Trojans having undoubtedly been of the 
Thrakian stock, I have drawn the natural con¬ 
clusion that, taking the Thrakians to have been 
the Teutons of the East, the Trojans were their 
kith and kin. In doing so I have indicated a 
few points hitherto not brought forward in 
support of the Germanic kinship of the 
Thrakians themselves. There are, howevor, 
several arguments in reserve. Here I will only 
remark that those who have compared tho (un¬ 
fortunately very small) remains of Thrakian 
speech with Lituanian and Slav, os well as 
with Teutonic idioms, have missed in several 
cases the most remarkable parallels deduciblc 
from the Norse, the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
German languages and dialects. This subject 
will by-and-by find its fuller treatment. 


I am afraid Mr. Arthur Evans may yet have 
to study several things before he can push aside 
the Teutonic kinship of Trojans and Thrakians 
by a mere wave of the hand. Even Dr. Guest, 
with all his Keltic and Semitic proclivities, 
says, in regard to the word “ Brig-s” (Phryx, 
Frig-s, Phrygian):— 

“ I do not hesitate to consider it to be merely a 
variant form of our own word Frock or Frank. 
The Franks were called in Anglo-Saxon Fronc-an, 
and in Icelandic Frakkar. The letter-change 
which connects Frakk-ar with Frank-un is well- 
known in the Teutonic dialects. In the Icelandic, 
Frack-r is a Frank, and Frack-i a brave fellow. 
This last word is known to our northern dialect:— 

‘ Ther was never a freaks our foot wold fie ’ [Chevy 
Chase ); as also the adjective frock , quick, hasty.” 

So far Dr. Guest. But few, I imagine, will 
follow him in his attempt to draw “ Frank ” 
into a Keltic channel. 

This is too largo a subject to be dealt with in 
a letter. I will therefore conclude with a 
remark on what Mr. Evans says about a dis¬ 
covery of Dr. Schliemann on the European 
side opposite tho Troad. “ On the whole,” he 
writes, “it is not probable that the more 
developed forms of the Trojan site will be 
found to have any very direct connexion with 
the remains of the more barbarous members of 
the race inhabiting European soil.” To this a 
reply might be made by a reference to a pas¬ 
sage in Strabo, in which it is stated that all the 
chief seats of the Muses in Europe had of old 
been Thrakian places and mountains, and had 
been dedicated by the Thrakians to the god- 
■ desses; and that music (which in ancient times 
implies poetry) was in the hands of the Thra¬ 
kian. Not so very barbarous, after all! 

Karl Blind. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The bust of Victor Hugo by M. Rodin has 
been placed in tho Gallery of the Institute of 
Painters in Oil in Piccadilly. It is one of the 
most unflinchingly realistic of modem portraits 
in sculpture, but not the less characteristic 
of all that is noblest in the great poet. M. 
Rodin is one of the few modem artists who can 
speak the truth not only without fear of, but 
without reason for, shame. The robust and 
confident personality of his subject is charged 
with the fire of imagination. 

In connexion with the establishment at 
Cardiff of the Royal Cambrian Academy— 
which, it is hoped, will do for Wales what 
the Royal Hibernian Academy does for Ireland 
and the Royal Scottish Academy for Scotland— 
there is to be held at Cardiff, early in the 
spring, an unusually important loan exhibition 
of works of art. A very influential committee 
has been formed, and the capital of Wales 
would seem as much alivo as the towns of the 
North Midlands—Nottingham, Leicester, &c.— 
to the necessity of art culture. Oil paintings, 
drawings in water-colour, engravings, etchings, 
rare books and bindings of choice will be in¬ 
cluded in the forthcoming exhibition. 

The exhibition of art of the eighteenth 
century now open in the gallery of M. Georges 
Petit is a great success. All the objects have 
been very carefully selected—nothing but of the 
first order has been allowed to pass the scrutiny 
of the judges. The portraits include “ Madame 
de Pompadour,” by Boucher; “Madame du 
Barry,” by Drouais; and a bust of “Sophie 
Amould,” by Houdon. 

The posthumous exhibition of the works of 
the French painter Sellier is now open at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The Catalogue is pre¬ 
faced hy a study of the artist by M. Jules 
Claretie. 

A Rohan mosaic of almost unique import¬ 


ance and perfection of preservation has, they 
say, been discovered at Nimes. It represents a 
Roman Emperor, throned, with a nude female 
figure at his side. In front are two men leading 
a lion and a boar, and, behind, a warrior. Some 
slaves, excited, complete tho composition. 

The issue is announced of one of the volumes 
so rarely published in connexion with the 
Gazette des Jlcaux-Arts. Tho subject is “ Raphael 
ot la Famesine.” The text, part only of which 
has appeared in the Gazette, is by M. Ch. Bigot; 
and it will be illustrated with fifteen engravings 
hors texte, including thirteen etchings by M. T. 
de Mare, of which eleven have not been pub¬ 
lished before. Tne price to subscribers will be 
20 frs. ; to others, 40 frs. 

The last rumours about the pictures recovered 
from tho charitable foundations of Antwerp are 
a little conflicting. It, however, seems pretty 
clear that their importance has been over-esti¬ 
mated, and that few of them rise above medi¬ 
ocrity. The list of artists includes Rubens, 
Van Orley, Mostaert, Martin, Comelis and 
Simon de Vos, Martin Pepyn, and the Spanish 
painter and sculptor Alonzo Cano. It is said 
that the exhibition will be opened soon, in the 
chapel of the Girls’ Orphanage, and will contain 
104 pictures. 

‘Another of the large Hispano-Morcsqne 
amphora-shaped vases with lustre ornaments 
has been discovered at Orihuela (Murcia). Its 
size and shape are said to be the same as those 
of the famous Alhambra vase. It has been 
bought by M. Stanislas Baron. 

It is said that the terra-cottas discovered at 
Myrina by the French Ecole d’Athfenes will soon 
he exhibited at the Louvre. 


THB STAGS. 

WE reoeived some while ago, from Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, Mr. W. Pollock’s pleasant translation 
of one among the more famous of the writings 
of Diderot—the Paradoxe sur le Comidien. Mr. 
Pollock has not only translated it, he has made 
a few interesting annotations, and the book is 
published in dainty fashion, printed by Strange- 
ways, and on paper apparently of Van Gelder’s. 
There is, to boot, a short Preface by a gentle¬ 
man who has a name to conjure with. Mr. 
Henry Irving has put forth the reasons for his 
profound disagreement with Diderot’s conclu¬ 
sions as to the disadvantage, or at least the 
inutility, of “sensibility” to the comedian. It 
may be said, perhaps, that the production of 
the book in its present form was by no means 
necessary; that everybody who cares profoundly 
for the theatrical art is able to read it in 
French. And this is doubtless true; yet good 
service is done in bringing home to a man’s 
very door that which either permanent busy-ness 
or momentary laziness has prevented him from 
actively seeking. The present writer is a case 
to the point. Twice did he set his mind on 
reading the Parodoxe ; never once did he read 
it till yesterday, in Mr. Pollock’s translation. 
It arrived, and when it arrived it was attended 
to. And among the students of the art of 
acting many will be in like case. We are, 
therefore, of no mind to grumble at the appear¬ 
ance of the book. On the contrary, wo welcome 
it. How far we are inclined to agree with its 
main proposition, that if a man means to act it 
is well for him not to fool, is quite another 
matter. We may be inclined to agree with 
Mr. Irving, and with Talma whom he cites, 
instead of with Diderot. But we take the 
truth of the matter to be this, that even 
Diderot, a critic who greatly esteemed the 
presence of sensibility—not to say of gush—in 
the art of painting, would not altogether deny 
its advantage in tne art of acting; and that, on 
the other hand, Mr. Irving nimself would 
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hardly demand that the personal emotions of 
the actor shall he called upon in every scene. 
The critic who should say to the player, ‘ ‘ It does 
not matter whether you fuel these emotions, 
provided you can reproduce them by observing 
them,” would not really contradict to the full 
the critic who should say, “ You must not only 
observe; you must feel.” For the gift of 
observation is too intimately connected with 
the gift of sentiment, and to really see a tiling 
is to show that you can feel it. 


MUSIC. 

COVENT CARDEN THEATRE. 

VICTOR NESSLER’S “ PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 

Or Monday evening last the Boyal English 
Opera Company commenced a winter season 
with a work whioh has been produced with great 
success in many parts of Germany. It was 
played by this company at Manchester in 1882, 
and since then has been given in other Northern 
towns. The composer, an Alsatian, was born 
in the year 1841, and produced his first Opera, 
“ Fleurette," at Strassburg in 1864; this was 
followed by other works in 1868,1869, and 1876. 
In 1879 the Opera now under notice appeared at 
Leipzig, and in 1881 yet another, entitled ‘‘ Der 
wilde Jiiger.” The legend of the “ Piper of 
Hamelin ” is well known. The story has been 
told by Julius Wolff, and also by fiobert 
Browning. Herr Hofmann, the German libret¬ 
tist, has arranged the myth in a very unsatis¬ 
factory manner. Hunold, the Piper, appears at 
Hamelin, and for a certain sum of money offers 
to rid the town of the rats which 

“ Fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles.” 

According to the old story, the money was 
refused to him on the ground that he was a 
sorcerer. For dramatic purposes, however, this 
was not sufficient. Love rules die operatio 
stage; and Hunold wins the affeotion of Ger¬ 
trude, a fisherman’s daughter, muoh to the 
annoyanoe of her admirer, Wulff. But there 
are further complications,- the Town Clerk, 
piqued by the indifferenoe of Begins, the pretty 
daughter of the Burgomaster, inoites Hunold to 
demand of the father a kiss from his daughter’s 
lips. Then by magic art the Piper estranges the 
young lady from Heribert her betrothed, and so 
has on his hands and heart.the love of two fair 
maidens. Gertrude throws herself into the 
river, Begins fades from our view; and Hunold, 
angry at the treatment he has reoeived (although 
it would seem that he had only himself to blame 
for meddling with other people’s quarrels), 
entices away the children of the town by the 
magio of his pipe. They cross a stream, a 
“ wondrous portal opens wide,” the Piper enters, 
the children follow, and the door in the moun¬ 
tain side shuts fast. All the personages named, 
and others, flit across the stage ; the spectator 
takes little interest in them, nor is he sensible 
to the miseries of the maidens. Hunold him¬ 
self, the central figure of the piece, is at best a 
mystery. One does not know exactly what to 
make of him. Does he bring with him “ airs 
from heaven or blasts from hell” P 
There is no point in the story, and scarcely 
any dramatic interest. Has the composer any 
latent dramatic power P The question is not 
easy to answer. Every now and then, when 
the librettist gives him a chance, he seems as 
if he were going to fix our attention, but he 
soon lapses into what is commonplace, not to 
say trivial. Nessler’s music is clever, spirited, 
and at times very pleasing. One meets with 
many familiar strains, and in one or two 
instances we must say he has borrowed very 
freely. We would not, howeyer, be hard on a 


young man for showing, so frankly, traces 
of his predecessors rather than any marked 
individuality. Nessler has a quick and flowing 
pen, and with a better libretto may possibly 
rise to higher things. There is plenty of 
melody in the Opera, some of it rather 
taking. The opening chorus, the concerted 
/inale in the first act and the drinking scene in 
the third act (both of which were vociferously 
encored), and some of Hunold’s music may be 
named as the most successful portions of the 
piece. Nessler has made liberal use of lead¬ 
ing themes. For an overture we have the 
musio of the third aot connected with the 
exodus of the mischievous vermin. There is 
one particular theme, used afterwards several 
times in the oourse of the Opera, which may be 
called " the Bat ” motive. The ‘ * shrieking and 
squeaking ” of the rats is imitated, and there is 
a plentiful use of chromatics, though not of 
“fifty different sharps and flats” as in the 
poem. The employment of representative 
themes is one which may be commended ; it 
is not a weak imitation of Wagner, for, as has 
often been pointed out, Wagner was not the 
inventor of the Leit-motive system. The Opera 
was conducted by Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, 
whose talent and experience stand him in good 
stead. The orchestra, led by Mr. J. Carrodus, 
is an excellent one ; and, if the performance was 
not faultless, we must not forget that the 
singers, accustomed to perform in smaller 
houses, naturally showed signs of nervous¬ 
ness on the opening night, and at times some 
of them gave trouble to conductor and players. 
The chorus was very good. 

Mdme. Bose Hersee took the part of the unhappy 
Gertrude, and by the cleverness of her acting 
made the most of a somewhat insipid role. The 
Begins was a Miss Catherine Devrient: it was 
her first appearanoe on any stage, and before 
speaking of her we will wait a more fitting time. 
Mr. Charles Lyall was extremely funny as 
Ethelerus, the Town Clerk, and Mr. Albert 
M'Guokin was a good Burgomaster. The 
most important r6le in the Opera is that of the 
Piper. It was undertaken by Mr. J. Sauvage; 
and, though there were moments of weakness, 
it is only right to say that muoh of the success 
of the piece was due to the ability which he 
displayed as singer and aotor. 

We forgot to mention that the English ver¬ 
sion, from the pen of Mr. H. Hersee, is well 
done ; he is, of course, not responsible lor the 
unsatisfactory form and contents of the 
libretto. In the English many passages are 
omitted, some of which add somewhat to the 
interest and meaning of the pisue, such as the 
prologue in the middle of the overture, and 
the “ Wulff” tcena in the third aot. 

The Boyal English Company gave “ Mari- 
tana ” on Tuesday evening ; the “ Piper ” was 
repeated on Wednesday, and •'Faust" and 
“ Trovatore ” were announced for the remainder 
of the week. J. S. Shedlook. 
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Glasgow University, Ac. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
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LITERATURE. 

HEW EDITIONS OF SHAKSFERE. 

The Riverside Shakespeare. The Text newly 
Edited, with Glossarial, Historical, and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, by Richard Grant White. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Shakspeare's Historical Plays, Roman and 
English. With Revised Text, Introduc¬ 
tions, and Notes Glossarial, Critical, and 
Historical, by Charles Wordsworth, Bishop 
of St. Andrews. Vols. II. and III. 
(Blackwood.) 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Grant 
White’s edition of Shakspcre is the work of a 
skilled and acute scholar, who determines to 
look at things with his own eyes, and not 
through a succession of commentators’ spec¬ 
tacles. Such work is always interesting, 
whether we agree or do not agree with the 
results arrived at. The edition, while it is the 
work of a scholar, aims at popular uses. If 
that incalculable person, “ the general reader,” 
find that it meets a want, Shakspere students 
may he well pleased. For his benefit it is right 
to describe what he will get in exchange for 
his six-and-thirty shillings. He will get three 
stout volumes of nine hundred or a thousand 
pages each; the text printed in a single 
column, and in a pleasant, readable type; in 
the first volume the Comedies arranged as in 
the First Folio; in the second, the Histories, 
to which the Poems are added ; in the third, 
the Tragedies, real and so-called, including 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” “ Cymbeline,” and 
“ Pericles:” Ho will further get. a general 
Preface chiefly occupied with setting forth 
some examples of Mr. Grant White's improve¬ 
ments, real or supposed, in the text; a brief 
Life of Shakspere ; introductions to each play, 
averaging from half a page to a page in length; 
finally, foot-notes, in rare instances critical, 
more often glossarial, all being reduced to a 
minimum. Mr. Grant White lias minimised 
his minimum with a vengeance. 

I am in favour of a text without notes, or a 
text with many notes ; let us not-puzzle at all, 
or let us puzzle out evety difficulty. It seems 
to me to be the pedantry of common-sense to 
think scorn of the services of those editors, 
annotators, commentators, critics, whom Mr. 
White dismisses as mere dullards and drivellers, 
but to each of whom we actually owe some 
grain, perhaps several grains, of fruitful fact 
or thought. One of them grubs among black- 
letter books, one has a genius for textual 
conjecture, one has a delicate ear for verse; 
each and all have served us, and wo owe them 
thanks, not scorn. An editor of Shakspere, 
however gifted, insults his render when he 
announces, as Mr. White do6s, that he has 
never taken the trouble to read Spalding’s 


essay on “The Two Noble Kinsmen ; ” and 
retribution overtakes him when a few pages 
farther he cites a forged document as fixing 
the downward date of “The Tempest.” 
Pedantry may blind us; but self-complacent 
common-sense can sometimes throw a pinch of 
dust in our eyes. If Mr. White persuades 
himself that with the aid of his notes, useful 
as they are, an ordinary reader can understand 
what Shakspere wrote “as nearly as possible 
in the very way in which he would have un¬ 
derstood and enjoyed it if he had lived in 
London in the reign of James I.,” lie simply 
is blinded by a liberal pinch of dust thrown in 
his eyes by common-sense. 1 am on the side 
of the pedants. To acquire an instinctive 
feeling for Elizabethan language, versification, 
style, you must, like Dyee, live in Elizabethan 
literature ; you must so saturate yourself with 
it that it colours your bones as madder does 
the bones of a pig; and even then your in¬ 
stinct will not be infallible. 

Mr. White, “ following eminent example, 
took the advice of his washerwoman ” in 
determining what passages were sufficiently 
obscure to justify explanation. We are 
delighted to hear this; we have always 
admired the fine culture of the American 
democracy, but to discover that the bleachers 
of summer smocks are joint-editors of Shak¬ 
spere comes as a surprise. 1 imagine Mr. 
White’s collaborateur as charming as one of 
Mr. Abbey’s milk-maids ; 1 see the perplexed 
scholar strolling across the meadow, with 
proof-sheets in his hand, to where her fairer 
sheets are swaying in the wind, and there she 
enlightens him so prettily (“most busy less, 
when she does it”) on “ullorxa,” and “ esil,” 
and “ empirickqutick,” and “cride game,” 
and “runaway’s eyes,” her voice mingling 
with the voice of the river. Mr. White and 
the whitster, not of Datchct-mead and Thames 
side, but of the trans-Atlantic Riverside, find 
Shakspere charmingly free from obscurity! 
In the “Merry Wives” there is no note on 
“buck” or “buckbasket,” and that is easy to 
understand ; but that “ a ’ornan which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his dry-nurse, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer and his 
wringer” should find so many other things 
easy which have seemed difficult to Capell, 
Malone, and l)yee is matter of pleasant con¬ 
gratulation. Many washerwomen have done 
virtuously, but fSmu excellest them all! The 
truth is that an ordinary, off-hand reader of 
Shakspere finds few difficulties, because he is 
unaware of his own ignorance; and the 
explanation of half the useless commentator- 
ship is that, when we look into it, Shakspere 
is in a thousand instances difficult or obscure, 
and in the dimness we lose our way, excusably 
enough, in wandering mazes lost. 

To glailee here and there at a few points in 
detail. Among the notes on the Sonnets are 
two which show Mr. White at his best and 
worst. His emendation of the last line of 
sonnet cxiii.— 

“ My most true mind thus makoth maid untrue”— 

seems to me to rank well among the con¬ 
jectural emendations of the Quarto reading, 

“ Mr most true mind thus maketh mine untrue.” 
On the lines in sonnet cxxvii.— 

“ They [her eyes] mourners seem 
At such who, not bom fair, no beauty lack, 
Sland'riug creation with a false esteem,”— 


Mr. While notes. "No beauty lack. The 
sense seems to require ‘ all beauty lack;’ 
and a negative assertion seems always to have 
disturbed S.’s coherence of thought.” It is 
really W.’s, and not S.’s, coherence of thought 
which is disturbed. Those not born fair lack 
no beauty, because they wear false hair, and 
paint themselves beautiful for ever; lienee 
my dark lady’s eyes are in mourning. A 
real example of Shaksperc’s well-known eon- 
fusion in the use of negatives, especially fre¬ 
quent in the case of no less, unnoticed by 
Mr. White, and, so far as I know, by other 
critics, is the following :—In “ As You Like 
It” (V. iv.), Duke Senior exclaims, in wel¬ 
coming Celia— 

“ O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me ! 

Kven daughter welcome, in no less degree.” 

Theobald, Sidney Walker, and Dyce place n 
hyphen between “ daughter ” and “ welcome, 
making this a compound noun, the Duk e 
offering his niece a daughter-welcome. But. 
is not Shakspere here at his old trick of 
blundering about no less, and does he not 
mean “ Even a daughter is welcome in no 
higher degree than you, my niece ” ? Turn¬ 
ing a few pages back to the puzzling Ducdame 
of Jaqucs’s song, I find that Mr. White alters 
it to Jhteadme, and adds the note “ Ducadme 
= bring to me (Lat.).” I have elsewhere 
thrown out the conjecture that Jaques’s 
Ducdame is simply the French due damnl. 
Jaques is railing against the Duke and his 
followers—asses who have left wealth and 
ease, “a stubborn will to please.” He has 
been all day avoiding the Duke, and he has 
just been told that the Duke is coming to 
drink under the tree which Jaques has 
appropriated. “ Ducdame ” is “ a Greek invo¬ 
cation,” because it is not Greek, but the 
French of Arden woods; “to call fools into 
a circle,” for the Duke has gathered asses and 
fools around him. Jaques will go to sleep if 
he can ; if he cannot, he will rail against all 
the first-born of Egypt. Why “ first-born of 
Egypt ” ? Because Duke Senior, the elder 
brother, is the object of Jaques’s spleen, and 
would that the plague of Egypt took him ! 

In the same play (111. ii.) I am glad to sec 
Mr. White retaining Rosalind’s “ O most 
gentle Jupiter,” aud refusing to admit the 
specious “ ge ntle pulpiter ” of Mr. Speckling, 
lint why alter (IV. i.) “and the foolish 
chroniclers of that age found it was—Hero of 
Sestos ” to ‘.‘foolish coroners”? Of course 
the jest lies in an allusion to a coroner’s 
inquest; hut this is suffie iently indicated by 
the word “ found,” and the jurymen are, very 
properly, the chroniclers. 

“May I he hold to think these spirits?” 
asks Ferdinand in “ The Tempest ” (IV. i.), 
and lYospero answers, 

“ Spirits which by mine art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies. 

Fir. Eet me live here ever ; 

So rare a wonder’d father and a wife 
Makes this place Paradise.” 

Wife or wise ? for, I believe, copies of tlie 
First Folio differ on this point. Mr. White 
reads wise, and perhaps ho is right. But may 
not Ferdinand on this solitary island imagine 
himself, as it were, in Eden ? He is Adam, 
and Miranda is his Eve, while, with all 
reverence, this wondered father who can call 
spirits from their coniines is an earthly Pro- 
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videnee, like the great Father of all, who 
sent spirits gliding into Paradise. 

“The body,” says Hamlet (IV. ii.), “is 
with the King, but the King is not with the 
body. The King is a thing—” “Hamlet,” 
says Mr. White, “keeps up his semblance of 
madness.” True, but there is a method in 
his madness. Hamlet delights in private 
readings of his own speeches, and “ the King ” 
means two things with him. “ The body is 
with the King"—how can “the King” 
want tidings of the body when it is already 
with the King? (».«., as understood in the 
private sense, “ with my dead father, the 
true King”)—but (Hamlet remembering how 
lately he has seen his father’s spirit) the 
King is not with the body (for the dis¬ 
embodied King stalks in his habit as he lived 
through this very palace). The King is a 
thing— Hero Guildcnstem’s interruption 
reduces Hamlet to utter the mere reply churl¬ 
ish, “a thing” (not ensky’d and sainted, 
nor to be hereafter ensky’d, but a mere 
King Claudius), “a tiling of nothing.” 

“ Where Spain ? ” asks Antipholus of 
Hromio (“ Errors,” III. ii.), who is com¬ 
paring the globular kitchen-wench’s parts to 
various countries. “ Faith, I saw it not; but 
I felt it hot in her breath.” Why “ saw it 
not,” and why only “ felt it ” ? Mr. White 
and other commentators appear not to have 
noticed Dromio’s jest, the clown reading his 
master’s geographical question “ Where 
Spain ? ” as “ Where’s pain ? ” and pain is, of 
course, not seen, but felt. 

“ World, world, O world! ” cries Edgar 
(“ Lear,” IY. i.)— 

“ But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee 
Life would not yield to age.” 

Surely Mr. White’s “ washer and wringer ” 
might have permitted a note here. Edgar 
seems at first sight to say : “ Were it not that 
we hate the world we should escape from it 
by suicide.” But the emphasis is on “ strange 
mutations.” If anything else made us hate 
the world except its strange mutations we 
might fiy to death; but since these aro the 
cause of our hatred, how dare we seek death, 
that strangest mutation of all ? 

The following suggestion I offer, timidly 
hoping to glean a rare approval for it. Lady 
Macbeth speaks: 

“ Tliou’ldst have, great Glands, 

That which cries, ‘Thus thou must do if thou 
have it,’ 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone.” 

Mr. White gives no note, and perhaps 
accepts a common interpretation, that Mac¬ 
beth would have the crown (“that which 
cries ‘ Thus,’ &c.”) and the crime (that which 
he fears to do). But the logic of the whole 
passage requires a different meaning: Macbeth, 
says his wife, would fain have a good con¬ 
science and also murder Duncan. He would 
have 

“That which cries, ‘Thus thou must do, if thou 
have it,’ ” 

that is, a good conscience which says, “ thus 
must thou uct if thou art to retain a conscience 
at all; ” and he would also have his crime and 
its fruits. 

One more note : Mr. White, with all recent 
editors, except the editor of the l’archment 
Shatxpcre, treats the two stanzas in “ The 
Passionate Pilgrim ” beginning “ Good night, 


good rest,” as a separate poem from the three 
stanzas beginning 

“ Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east.” 
But the five stanzas certainly make a 
single poem, and so they are printed in the 
original Quarto. My last word concerning Mr. 
White’s edition must be a word of sincere 
welcome, with a trust that the readers for 
whom it is designed may find it so good and 
useful that they will soon require something 
still better. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s second and third 
volumes have all the merits of the first volume 
and fewer faults. In the Preface to the third 
volume some criticisms written by me in the 
Acaiu:my are noticed by the Bishop in a spirit 
so gracious—gentle, yet firm—that I might 
grow remorseful had my words not been spoken 
in defence of some of the noblest and most 
exquisite lines of Shakspere. But Portia and 
ltosalind have told me that they approved my 
words, and Portia looked serious as she said 
this, and ltosalind looked like the gracefullcst 
of rogues. Edward Dowdkn. 


The Story of Chinese Gordon. By A. Egmont 

Hake. With Two Portraits and Two Maps. 

(Keiningtons.) 

Vert rarely docs it happen that two great 
questions of the hour recall to public notice 
the same man ; yet the present crisis in China 
and the confusion throughout the Soudan, 
wide apart and wholly disconnected as the 
two fields of action are, irresistibly suggest 
memories of the achievements of Chinese 
Gordon. No Englishman ever impressed the 
Chinese with a sense of the nobility of the 
European character in anything approaching 
the way that he did; and yet, if we consider 
the difficulties of his position in the Soudan, 
it will be allowed that what ho accomplished 
there was a still more remarkable triumph of 
human character than even his long succession 
of victories against the rebels of Kiangsu. 
The story of Chinese Gordon could not, there¬ 
fore, be told'at a more appropriate moment 
than the present; and Mr. Egmont Hake, 
approaching Ids subject in the right mood of 
appreciative admiration, has produced a volume 
which should find a wide circle of readers if only 
for the sake of its hero. Gen. Gordon is one of 
those simple-minded heroes who blush to hear 
their own deeds told ; and he has acquired a 
habit, when tho world has nothing particular 
for him to do, of burying himself in out-of- 
the-way places where he feels safe from the 
importunities of tho notoriety-makers of the 
age. The world is not so rich in men of this 
character that it can see with indifference an 
administrator of unique power of organisation 
and of influencing men for good without suit¬ 
able employment. There is much still for 
Chinese Gordon to do; but tho opportunity 
has again had to be provided by a foreign 
Government. 

Mr. Hake gives an interesting sketch of 
that branch of the Gordon family from which 
tho present Gen. Gordon sprang, and those 
who believe in character being inherited will 
find much to strengthen their faith in what 
he tells about Gordon’s ancestors. On 
his mother’s side he was an Enderby, a 
family of merchant whalers, who “ were the 
first to frequent the Pacific round the dreadful 
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Horn, and abolish the bugbear that for cen¬ 
turies had perched upon its cliffs.” Gordon 
entered the Eoyal Engineers at an early age, 
and arrived in the Crimea on New Year’s Day 
1855, when he was within a few weeks of 
completing his twenty-second year. He had 
his share of personal adventures and narrow 
escapes during his work in the trenches; and 
it may be added that he then formed a poor 
opinion of the quality of French soldiers, and 
a rather high one of the steadiness and 
devotion of the Russians. After tho war he 
was appointed to serve with the Commission 
marking out the new frontier between Russia 
and Turkey, and then he was sent on similar 
work to Armenia. From Armenia he went to 
China, when the first news that met him on 
arrival was that the Taku forts had been 
captured. He participated in the Pekin cam¬ 
paign, and was stationed for some time at 
Tientsin, where he employed his leisure in 
making excursions into the surrounding 
country, once going as far as the Great Wall. 
In 1802 he was ordered to Shanghai, where, 
the English authorities having decided to 
clear the country of rebels for a distance of 
thirty miles round that town, he first came 
into contact with the Taipings. With English 
soldiers he found it an easy task to vanquish 
the insurgents whom he was subsequently to 
conquer with Chinese levies. Mr. Hake gives 
a particularly interesting account of the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to Gordon’s acceptance 
of the command of the force to be known in 
history as the “ Ever-victorious Army.” His 
troubles arose as frequently from the in¬ 
subordination of his own force as from the 
opposition of the Taipings. On one occasion 

“ the artillery refused to fall in, and threatened 
to blow the officers to pieces, both European 
and Chinese. Tho intimation of this serious 
mutiny was conveyed to Gordon in a written 
proclamation. Convinced that the non-com- 
missionud officers were at the bottom of tho 
affair, ho allied them up and asked who wrote 
the proclamation, and why the men would not 
fall in. They had not the corn-age to tell the 
truth, and professed ignorance on both points. 
With quiet determination, Gordon then told 
them that one in every five would be shot, an 
announcement which they received with groans. 
During this manifestation the commander, with 
great shrewdness, determined, in his own mind, 
that the man whose groans were tho most em¬ 
phatic and prolonged was tho ringleader. This 
man was a corporal; Gordon approached him, 
dragged him out of the rank with his own hand, 
and ordered two of the infantry to shoot him on 
the spot. Tho order was instantly obeyed.” 

The most brilliant of all Gordon’s brilliant 
exploits was tho capture of Soochow, which 
entailed the collapse of the Taiping movement 
in Kiangsu. The victory was the more credit¬ 
able inasmuch as it was won against a more 
numerous enemy, occupying a position of 
great natural and artificial strength. Perhaps 
the most striking incident in connexion with 
the attack on Soochow was the extraordinary 
moral restraint which Gordon imposed upon his 
own followers in respect of looting. He asked 
Li Hung Chang for two months’ extra pay for 
them, wliich was refused; but, sooner than risk 
the consequences of keeping his disappointed 
men near the fallen town, he removed them to 
Quinsan. Mention of Soochow naturally recalls 
the murder of the Wangs, or Taiping leaders, 
in breach of the understanding conveyed by 
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the Chinese generals in response to Gordon’s 
appeals for lenience. Not merely did this 
breach of faith disgust Gordon, but it in¬ 
volved him in the most imminent personal 
d;mger. Hastening to the residence of one of 
the principal Wangs, to see what he could do ) 

“ he was at once surrounded by some thousands 
of armed Taipings, who shut the gates on him 
as he went in, and declined to allow him to 
send out his interpreter with a message to his 
troops. Fortunately, it happened that the 
Taipings no more knew than Gordon himself 
that their chiefs had been put to death. Had 
they done so they would have held Gordon 
responsible, and might have put him to torture. 
As it was, they held him as a hostage for the 
good treatment of their leaders. He was kept 
jxwerless in the palace from the afternoon of the 
tith till the morning of the next day, surrounded 
by Taipings. . . . Few men have looked upon 
death under circumstances so intricate and so 
threatening.” 

Gordon was honoured by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment with the rank of Titu, and received pre¬ 
sents of the yellow riding-dress and peacock’s 
feather that are the highest dignities it can 
bestow; but he emphatically refused all 
pecuniary reward. During his service with 
the Chinese he had learnt to appreciate their 
virtues and to make allowances for their 
faults. Even the treachery at Soochow, 
which had at the time tilled him with such 
wrath that ho contemplated exacting a per¬ 
sonal revenge for it, came to be regarded 
with a more lenient and discriminating eye 
as a natural incident of Chinese history. Wo 
cannot refrain from closing the record of his 
Chinese career with the following very wise 
words on the subject of the ruling and the 
ruled in China:— 

“It is absurd to talk about Manehoos and 
Chinese; the former are extinct, and the latter 
are in every part. And it is equally absurd to 
talk of the Mandarins as a class distinct from 
the people of the country ; they are not so, but 
are merely the officials who hold offices which 
are obtainable by every Chinese without respect 
to birth—I will not say money, as certainly 
there is some amount of corruption in the sale 
of offices; but Russia is equally corrupt, for 
that matter, in her distant provinces, and it is 
not so very long ago that wo were also some¬ 
what tainted in the same way.” 

Perhaps the most beautiful passage of 
all in the life of Chinese Gordon is that 
which is the least known—his residence at 
Gravesend in the interval between China and 
Egypt. We must tell it in Mr. Hake’s own 
words:— 

“ His life at Gravesend was a life of self-sup¬ 
pression and self-dcuiul; to himself it was one 
of happiness and pure peace; ho lived wholly 
for others. His houso was school and hospital 
and almshouse in turn—more like the abode 
of a missionary than of a Colonel of Engineers. 
The troubles of all interested him alike. The 
poor, the sick, the unfortunate, were ever wel¬ 
come, and never did suppliant knock vainly at 
his door. Ho always took a great delight in 
children, but especially in boys employed ou 
the river or the sea. . . . One day a friend asked 
him why there were so many pins stuck into 
the map of the world over his mantelpiece; ho 
was told that they murked and followed the 
course of the boys on their voyages, that they 
were moved from point to point as his youngsters 
advanced, and that he prayed for them us they 
went day by day. The light in which ho was 
held by these lads was shown by inscriptions in 


chalk on the fences. A favourite legend was 
‘ God bless the Kernel.’ ” 

For such a man it was but the most natural 
thing in the world to deface the inscription 
on a gold medal presented to him by the 
Empress of China, to dispose of it for ten 
pounds, and to send the proceeds anonymously 
to the fund for the distressed operatives in 
Lancashire! The revelation of these facts 
will be very hateful to him, and Mr. Hake’s 
courage will he tried by the momentary wrath 
it may produce; but the world must be the 
better and the wiser for the knowledge of the 
details of Gen. Gordon’s life which he would 
fain keep concealed from all human ken. 

And what shall wc say on the subject of 
his work in Egypt? Appointed in 1874 to 
succeed Sir Samuel Baker and to cany on the 
work of putting an end to the slave trade, he 
threw himself into his new task with all the 
energy that had characterised his campaign in 
Chiua. His first act was significant, and 
showed that he did not approach the subject 
with ideas of self-advantage. The Khedive 
had fixed his salary at £10,000 a year; he 
refused to accept more than £2,000, the rate 
of pay he was then receiving as British Com¬ 
missioner on the Danube. In the Soudan 
Gordon’s vigour and capacity were conspicuous 
in the simplest incidents of his administration 
among peoples accustomed to misgovernment 
for generations, and practically ignorant of the 
meaning of such phrases as justice and mercy. 
His sympathy with the unfortunate and 
down-trodden blacks, who were made the 
victims of greed by their stronger neighbours, 
was intense. He spared neither himself nor 
his subordinates in endeavouring to place a 
term to their misery. His success, consider¬ 
ing the very meagre support received from 
Cairo, was quite extraordinary. He did put 
an end to the slave trade for the time being, 
he was the means of assigning a date for the 
emancipation of the slaves, he overtlirew the 
powerful robber confederacy of Zebclir and 
his son Suleiman, and he averted war with 
Abyssinia. The merit of his success was 
enhanced by the paucity of his means. Act¬ 
ing in tlie name of a half-hearted and im¬ 
pecunious Government, ho was not only 
expected to meet the deficit of an embarrassed 
province, but to send sums of money to con¬ 
tribute to the luxury of Cairo. The few 
soldiers he could array were neither very 
efficient nor very courageous. Their want of 
courage he had frequently to supply by his 
own personal intrepidity. More than once it 
happened that he relieved garrisons of several 
thousand men with his own body-guard of 
less than as many hundreds. On one occasion 
he even relieved a panic-stricken garrison by 
himself alone ! Nor was his visit to the camp 
or court of the truculent King of Abyssinia 
less full of peril or less indicative of the proud 
resolve of the man to see and do everything 
for himself. There is no room to doubt that 
it was the means of averting a war that could 
scarcely have failed to be most disastrous for 
Egypt. 

With his return in 1879 from Egypt, 
whore lie had dearly foreseen the dangers 
that were coming from a mutinous and unpaid 
soldiery, his public career may be said to have 
reached its latest incident of importance. It 
is true that he was subsequently appointed 
secretary to Lord ltipon, and that he held the 


office for some weeks before he retired for a 
reason not stated iu this volume, but one 
which did infinite credit to his sense of 
justice; that he then commanded the En¬ 
gineers in the Mauritius ; and that, lastly, he 
learnt at the Cape the fact that weak Govern¬ 
ments, whether Chinese or colonial, have very 
similar methods of dealing with rebels. But 
these arc unworthy of being remembered in 
connexion with Chinese Gordon. His visit to 
China in 1880, and the very practical advice 
which he gave to bis old colleague, Li Hung 
Chang, at the time of the dispute with Russia, 
were more in consonance with his character 
and dignity. But each and all of these circum¬ 
stances become in Mr. Hake’s skilful hands 
the means of arriving at a more perfect know¬ 
ledge of the character of this remarkable man. 
Chinese Gordon is a name to conjure with 
among two races to whom the blessings of 
pure justice and wise government have been 
long denied. As a general, his operations 
among the creeks of Kiangsu proved him to 
be well able to plan out a campaign which 
masters in the military art admit to have been 
the best under the circumstances, and to bring 
it to a victorious conclusion. As an adminis¬ 
trator, his work among the blacks in the Soudan 
must bo regarded as quite the most remarkable 
piece of civil organisation performed by any 
single Englishman since the day of Warren 
Hastings. And, lastly, as a man, the record 
of bis daily life, of his most trivial deeds, pre¬ 
served in the hearts of those who treasure his 
friendship as well as in the pages of Mr. 
Hake’s admirable biography, prove him to be 
one of those whose actions will “ serve as a 
beacon to others.” Demetrius Boulgek. 


The Royal Line aye of our Noble and Gentle 
Families, together with tlieir Paternal 
Ancestry. Compiled by Joseph Foster. 
(Privately Printed.) 

People who are not genealogists will hear 
with some surprise that there are families in 
every rank of life who are legitimately 
descended from the blood royal of England. 
It is well enough known that when Mr. C. E. 
Long compiled his Genealogical List of Persons 
entitled to quarter the Royal Arm he reckoned 
among them a butcher, the sexton of a 
London parish, and the toll-taker of a turn¬ 
pike gate. But these stray instances of the 
vicissitudes of fortune will be less astonishing 
to most people than the fact that a multitude of 
well-to-do middle-class folks—solicitors, sur¬ 
geons, and tradesmen—can maintain preten¬ 
sions to royal lineage. The trutli is that the 
descendants of the younger children of Edward 
I. and Edward III. were so numerous and 
prolific that the blood of the l’lantagenets is 
now widely diffused through every class of the 
community, and royal descent is no longer any 
real test of social position. 

Tho first writer on this subject was 
Mr. Long, who published in 1845 what 
he intended to be an exhaustive list of all 
those persons who are entitled by the laws of 
heraldry to quarter the royal arms of England. 
But he attempted no pedigrees, and his list is 
strictly confined to heirs and co-heirs of royal 
cadets. This book was quickly followed by 
The Royal Families of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, in two volumes, wliich were the joint 
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production of Sir Bernard Burke and his 
father. They contain some 250 pedigrees of 
persons of royal descent, who were evidently 
selected on no other principle except that 
they were subscribers to the book. Mr. 
Foster’s selection was probably governed by 
similar considerations; but, however this may 
be, he has produced a book of much greater 
interest and value. His tabular pedigrees are 
supplemented by a genealogical narrative, 
with dates and details of every generation, 
for the fullness and accuracy of which he 
deserves great praise. He gives in many 
cases the paternal ancestry of families, as well 
as their royal lineage; and he assures us 
in his Preface that every pedigree has been 
tested, and no descent has been inserted 
without sufficient proof. The result is that 
his pedigrees of Brackenbury and "Woodford 
are shorn of several generations of unproved 
ancestors who were accepted without question 
by Sir Bernard Burke. It is a marked feature 
in Mr. Foster’s genealogies that they show 
the true rank and occupation of ancestors 
who aro usually passed off in printed pedigrees 
as so many Esquires, so that his readers are 
enabled to estimate the social position of each 
generation, and to trace the varying fortunes 
of the family as they gradually rose or fell. 

The account of the Tennyson family will 
supply an interesting example. Lady Anne 
Leke, a co-heir of the barony of Deincourt 
and a lineal descendant of Edward III., 
married Henry Hildyard, M.P., of Winestead, 
a Yorkshire squire of family and fortune. 
Their son and heir, Henry Hildyard, turned 
Roman Catholic, and was compelled to sell 
his patrimony after the Revolution in 1688. 
His son and heir, Christopher, was a profligate 
and a spendthrift, who deserted his wife, and 
left four daughters and co-heirs slenderly pro¬ 
vided for, who were glad to marry husbands 
of a lower degree. The second daughter, 
Dorothy, married in 1719 George Clayton, a 
Baltic merchant at Great Grimsby, by whom 
she had several children. After his death 
she married again; and her second husband 
was Ralph Tennyson, an attorney in part¬ 
nership with his brother at Grimsby. Her 
daughter, Elizabeth Clayton, married the 
younger brother of her stepfather, Michael 
Tennyson, an apothecary at Hedon-in-Holder- 
ness. Their son, George Tennyson, was bred 
to the law, and was partner with his uncles, 
who both died when he was only twenty- 
seven. He continued and extended their busi¬ 
ness, and further improved his fortunes by 
marrying an heiress. He acquired by pur¬ 
chase a considerable estate in Lincolnshire, on 
which he built the mansion known as Bayon’s 
Manor. He had two sons: but his eldest son, 
who was Rector of Somersby, and the father 
of the Poet Laureate, died before him: and, 
when he died in 1885, he made his second 
son, Charles, his testamentary heir on condition 
of his assuming the name and arms of d’Eyn- 
court. Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt sat in ten 
successive Parliaments, and was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. He died in 
1864, and his son, Admiral d’Eyncourt, is the 
present owner of Bayon’s Manor. 

Mr. Foster has worked out the genealogy 
of the Hardingc family more thoroughly than 
it has ever hitherto been printed, but he has 
missed some few details which he will now 
be able to add in his next edition. 8ir 
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famous apothecary. Gideon Hardinge was 
Vicar of Kingston-on-Thames by the presenta¬ 
tion of his uncle Nicholas, who purchased in 
1691 the manor of Canbury, to which this 
vicarage is appendent. Gideon’s wife, Mary 
Westbrooke, was baptized at Kingston, March 
4, 1669-70, and was buried there July 18, 
1705. She was the daughter of Caleb "VYcst- 
brooke, Gent., from whom her son, Caleb 
Hardinge, the Queen’s physician, derived his 
name. Some stress is laid on the origin of 
these names, because it has always been a 
puzzle to the family how it came to pass that 
the son and grandson of a Cavalier knight 
were christened by such Puritan names as 
Gideon and Caleb. 

Mr. Foster is less successful in ancient 
genealogy than in modem, for it seems that he 
has still to learn the origin of the Nevills. 
His pedigree begins with Geoffrey de Nevill, 
the husband of Emma de Bulmcr; whereas 
the founder of the family in England was 
Geoffrey’s grandfather, Gilbert de Nevill, who 
succeeded before 1114 to the five manors in 
Lincolnshire which Ranulf de St. Yaleri held 
under the Bishop of Lincoln in Domesday. 

Edmond Chkster "Waters. 

The Myth of Kirkf; including the Visit of 

Odysseus to the Shades. By Robert Brown, 

jun. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Bkowti’s previously published researches 
into the sources of Greek mythology have 
shown that the divine and heroic legends of 
Hellas contain, intimately interwoven with 
the original Aryan fabric, a large proportion 
of elements derived, through Phoenician and 
other channels, from the ancient religion of 
Babylonia. In the present volume he en¬ 
deavours to ascertain the extent to which 
this foreign material is present in the stories 
narrated in the tenth and eleventh books of 
the Odyxsey, and to discover the meanings 
originally underlying both the native and the 
foreign portions of these myths. Mr. Brown’s 
new volume displays the same ingenuity and 
comprehensive learning as are found in its 
predecessors. Even those who reject the 
author’s interpretation of the myths must 
acknowledge the value of the book as an 
exhaustive summary of the facts which any 
true interpretation must be able to explain. 

As the readers of the Academy are aware, 
Mr. Brown is a decided adherent of the theory 
which regards mythology as having in the 
main originated in the attribution to personal 
agencies of the recurrent changes of the 
physical world. This theory, which was 
originally based on the study of the Aryan 
mythology, has received powerful support 
from the phenomena of the Accado-Semitic 
mythology revealed to us by the cuneiform 
inscriptions. These two systems are to some 
extent known to us in their historical develop¬ 
ment, and we can trace them back to a time 
when the believers in the myths were still 
conscious of some sort of connexion between 
mythical incidents and the phenomena of day 
and night, summer and winter, cloud, wind, 
and sea. The “natural phenomena theory” 
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yielded by historically known mythologies 
cannot reasonably be set aside in favour of 
presumptions based on a miscellaneous study 
of savage myths, for the most part imperfectly 
reported, and at best only known to us in 
a single stage of their development. 

Mr. Brown does not, however, regard the 
“natural phenomena theory” as supplying 
the sole and sufficient key to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Odyssey. On the contrary, he is 
quite aware of the danger of misapplying 
this theory in the explanation of incidents 
which can be accounted for by the poet’s con¬ 
ception of geographical facts, or by the 
manners and customs of the Homeric age. 
He is even careful to note that the historical 
existence of Odysseus is not disproved by the 
arguments which resolve his recorded wander¬ 
ings into a series of nature-myths. Still, Mr. 
Brown is as firmly convinced as Sir G. "W. 
Cox that the true hero of most of the adven¬ 
tures ascribed to Odysseus is no other than 
the sun, and that the superhuman personages 
with whom he meets are simply the actors 
in the daily presented spectacle of nature. 
The soundness of this view must be judged 
by the completeness with which it will 
account for those features in the poem which 
otherwise appear motiveless and arbitrary. 
In several instances Mr. Brown’s new applica¬ 
tions of this principle of interpretation appear 
remarkably successful. 

Every reader of the Odyssey has been 
struck with the close general resemblance, 
along with some important differences, be¬ 
tween the characters of Circe and Calypso. 
The points both of likeness and of diversity 
find a clear explanation in Mr. Brown’s hypo¬ 
thesis of the nature of the two personages. 
He considers that Circe is strictly the moon- 
goddess, of Babylonian origin, though with an 
Aryan name (meaning, according to Mr. 
Brown, the “ Round ” moon), while Calypso 
is a more purely Aryan conception, represent¬ 
ing the night sky with moon and stars. Mr. 
Brown points out that the relations between 
the Babylonian lunar goddess Istar and the 
solar hero “Izdubar” closely resemble those 
between Circe and Odysseus; and in the 
legend of the “ Descent of Istar” he finds a 
parallel to Circe’s acquaintance with the 
under-world. A strong case is thus made out, 
not only for the naturalistic interpretation of 
the myth, but for its derivation from a foreign 
source. In support of the latter conclusion 
Mr. Brown adduces, among many other argu¬ 
ments, the correspondence between the pecu¬ 
liar orientation of the Babylonian temples and 
the, distortion of the points of the compass 
observable in the Homeric geography. An¬ 
other indication of Babylonian influence is 
found in the southward voyage of Odysseus to¬ 
wards Erebus, which Mr. Brown compares with 
the Accadian belief that the spirits of the dead 
sailed down the Euphrates to their final home. 

I cannot share Mr. Brown’s confidence in hie 
Accadian derivations of certain Homeric proper 
names. Coincidence of sound, unsupported 
by historical evidence, is a very unsafe guide 
in etymology. The suggestion of at (moon) 
as the etymon of the name of Circe’s island 
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{klaii} vrjtros) is, however, certainly striking, 
though it is encumbered by some pliilological 
matter of very questionable value. The name 
of Aietes, the brother of Circe, is explained 
as a compound of ai with the Accadian title 
of the moon-god, Itu or ldu. The derivation 
of fiZXv from the Accadian w«/(star) is hardly 
likely to gain acceptance. Perhaps Mr. brown 
does not quite sufficiently recognise the prob¬ 
ability that some of the obscure mythic names 
of the Odyssey belong to the unknown lan¬ 
guages of Asia Minor. The author’s etymo¬ 
logical speculations are in general decidedly 
the weakest part of his work. When he 
derives the name Poseidon from a Phoenician 
Tzurdayan, “ Judge of Tyre ” (a grammatically 
impossible form), or connects Aides with the 
Scandinavian HoSr, and this again with the 
Latin odi, he is himself open to the rebuke 
he bestows on Mr. Kcary for propounding 
novel etymologies without adequate philo¬ 
logical preparation. 

My space does not permit me to discuss in 
detail the many acutely reasoned suggestions 
which Mr. Brown has contributed to the illus¬ 
tration of the story of Circe and the Nekyia. 
It is quite possible that many of the author’s 
interesting speculations may hereafter be 
proved to be untenable; but he has at least 
pointed out a sound method of enquiry, which 
cannot fail ultimately to yield valuable results. 

Henry Bradley. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Valley of Sorek. By Gertrude M. George. 

In 2 vole. (Redway.) 

Felicxtas. By Felix Dahn. (Macmillan.) 

One False, Both Fair. By J. B. Harwood. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Warleigh’s Trust. By Emma J. Worboise. 
(Clarke.) 

The Apparition. By the Author of “Post 
Mortem.” (Blackwood.) 

Cape Cod Folks. By Sally Pratt Maclean. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Tite obsolete puff by Verses Commendatory, 
written, or supposed to be written, by the 
author’s friends, was bad enough; but infinitely 
worse is the puff prefixed to Miss George’s 
unlucky book, which we may as well say at 
once is a very decent feminine book in its 
way. The puff is nothing less than a lau¬ 
datory review of the novel, under the guise 
of a Preface. A certain literary person 
(whose name and address given in full we 
need not repeat) has, it seems, “ been asked by 
the publisher ”—not, we trust, without a due 
honorarium—to execute this work ; nnd, 
though he has faithfully piled up all the 
compliments that mortal reviewer could pos¬ 
sibly suggest, it must be owned that the story 
would have stood much safer on its merits. 
Of course he begins with an historical sketch 
of our female novelists, with appropriate 
remarks on each, from Behn to Austen, 
Bronte, and Eliot, and so works his way down 
to what he superbly calls “the maiden work 
of the latest of our lady-novelists,” as though 
The Valley of Sorek were the final outcome 
and last goal of all previous effort. As well 
might one say that the childish muddle of 
Progress and Poverty has put the coping-stone 
upon the work of Turgot Smith and Cobden. 


The analysis of the characters is very well 
done, were it not for the exaggeration of 

praise; and it is hard to have to write a 

review upon a review. "Wo cannot, however, 
regard the heroine, Hebe (a frivolous, com¬ 
monplace London miss), as “ quite a Titian- 
esque picture with the warmest and richest 
tones of colouring.” To come to the story 
itself, there is not much to be said. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not a success, nor will it be 

enjoyed much except by those whoso views 
accord with those of the writer. It is aimed 
against infidelity, which is developed in four 
or five male characters. One West gate, a guy 
undergraduate, was reformed by the death¬ 
bed of an infidel friend, and, for the rest of 
his life, wrestled, in the cause of religion 
and philanthropy, with other infidel friends, 
and got thrown at last. Some discrimination 
is shown in distinguishing between the dif¬ 
ferent species of infidel, but the writer has 
clearly had too little experience of real life, 
and her men are mere unnatural, stiff puppets. 
She has evidently certain very sensible and 
wholesome moral opinions to put forward, 
and these she places in the mouths of her 
characters. Hence, throughout most of the 
book the people talk and argue at terrible 
length and indulge freely in controversy. The 
winding up is sad and tragical, but thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. Titianesque Rose elopes and 
dies; her husband, Westgate, is cleared 
from the criminal charge he lies under, and 
dies too, giving the hand of his little sweet¬ 
heart and ward to the most elderly and 
obstinate of the infidels, who is converted on 
the spot. No fault can be found with the tone 
or teaching of the book, if sometimes a little 
severe. We do not care to hear the excellent 
Westgate calling the ’publicans and brewers 
“ human vampires ” and “ blood-suckers.” In 
style there is much to approve, and often in 
matter, but as a whole it is not interesting. 

Romances of the classical or early Christian 
period are not suited to every taste. They 
are always much alike, and Felicitas is on the 
old model. It is written with much learning 
and vividness of local colour, and the barbarian 
invasions form a good groundwork. But we 
prefer the plain old Histories. 

Mr. Harwood’s last work marks the apogee 
of sensational plots. For absurd impossibility 
and calm assurance it stands unrivalled, and 
is in its way a curiosity of literature worth 
preserving. It is simply a mystery how any¬ 
one could so presume upon the idiocy of his 
readers as to put forward this lamest version 
of the Tichborne claim. Clare and Cora 
Carow were two sisters strangely alike, only 
it turns out, when wanted at the end, that 
Cora has a curious blue lunate mark on her 
wrist, which of course neither she nor anyone 
elso knew of but the aged nurse. Clare’s 
husband, the Marquis, has just died, lea ring 
her vast estates and treasure. The girls are 
bringing the corpse home from Egypt, when, 
instigated by a fiendish Russian Countess, 
Cora resolves to personate her sister and get 
her property. The process is simple. On 
arriving at the grand Welsh castle Cora slips 
on a wedding-ring, pushes in front of her 
sister, and at once acts the Marchioness, 
sobbing about poor dear Wilfred, and so on, 
in Lady Barbara’s arms. The real peeress, 
naturally nonplussed at this bold move on the 
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part of a twin-sister whom she loved better 
than life, and who hitherto had been a perfect 
angel, feebly protests, and is promptly bundled 
out of the house as an impostor, and forced to 
vegetate as Miss Carow in the house of her 
brother, who, like everybody else, is com¬ 
pletely taken in. This precious farce is kept 
up for three volumes, with the funniest parade 
of detectives and law proceedings, until some¬ 
one thinks of the inevitable family nurse, and 
the great Leominster case finally, turns on 
tattoo marks. Was ever anything so sillv ? 
In the first place, two grown persons have never 
been so much alike as to be midistingiiishah:' 
whi n side by side. Had it been ot henri-.', 
Clare would surely h ive laid her coronet 
or the broad arrow branded on her back 
in the interests of all parties. Again, is it. 
likely that the young widow, the wife of a 
year, could have still been mistaken for her 
unmarried sister ? Again, could the impostor 
have stood ten minutes’ cross-questioning from 
any of the many persons of quality who had 
been intimate with herself and sister in Egypt, 
where their differentiae would have perforce 
been noted by their friends ? But of course 
no one seems to have thought of such simple 
tests, nnd Cora was bothered by no unpleasant 
questions. The moral absurdity is no less 
great. This Cora not only seemed, but was, 
an angel, and, after her barefaced frauds and 
forgeries, is beautifully forgiven by her sister, 
and becomes a radiant district visitor and 
Lady Bountiful in the East End. And yet, at 
a moment’s notice, she perpetrates a villany 
so heinous, and, what is more, sticks to it with 
fiendish cruelty till unmasked. The guileless¬ 
ness of the family lawyer—as, indeed, of all the 
lawyers and detectives—is very comical. For 
the rest, the book is magniloquent on titles, 
rank, and gold, and is padded with the 
usual club conversations, society remarks, and 
London ruminations, a long, long way after 
Thackeray. And yet, after all, much of it is 
pleasant, beguiling, lazy reading. It carries 
one on with the easy flow of good-natured 
self-satisfaction of the author. The scenes, 
especially the opening ones on board the 
P. & 0. steamer, are very brightly and 
cleverly sketched, and one feels indulgent 
towards the absurdities to which the author 
is so comfortably blind. The horsey, dog- 
fancying Baronet is the only attempt at a 
character in the book. This is well done, but 
somewhat overdrawn. In spite of its violent 
striving after sensation, the work is a mild, 
sleepy, composing draught which may be 
taken with confidence, and even with comfort. 

WarleigKs Trust is a rather lengthy, but 
pleasant, improving story ; religious, but loss 
clerical than most of its class. Hilda, her 
lover, father, guardian, and, still more, the 
little hoys are comfortable people, and the 
odious Janetta is by no means so intolerable 
as she is painted. The book will be read with 
profit by young persons. 

Haring seen much more in Post Mortem 
than most critics, in spite of its general short¬ 
comings, we are not surprised to find some 
admirable, if unequal, work in its successor. 
In The Apparition there is the same terse 
matter-of-fact narration of chains of events 
which goes so far to make a fiction seem a 
real narrative—the real charm, in fact, of 
Defoe; there is the same apt selection of a 
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few really telling points in the brief descrip¬ 
tions, the same admirably successful blending 
of the material and the apparently super¬ 
natural. Hut, nevertheless, there is the same 
painful failure in gathering togetherthe threads 
of the storv; the same fatal tendency to anti¬ 
climax. The unveiling of the apparition is a 
prosy and far-fetched business; nor is the 
mystery well cleared up. So much of fault¬ 
finding; the rest must be unqualified praise. 
Not even the best ale-house scenes of (ieorge 
Eliot are better than these at the AVoolpack, 
between such village sages as the sexton, the 
amorous carpenter, the body-snatchers, and, 
best of all, old Morse, the landlord, whose 
death-bed repentance and confession of faith 
to the very unpastoral Hector is a passage 
of true rustic humour. The very first 
chapter, which rapidly sketches a Hake’s 
Progress, is a perfect bit of narration; nor 
arc the main characters, slightly developed 
as they must needs be in so short a story, 
without force and originality. Hetty is 
charming; the Admiral all that a benevolent 
Admiral should be; the hero by no means 
heroic, but thoroughly likeable; and Mr. He 
l’Ornic, the great mesmerist, a character 
worthy of more careful working out. His 
state of mind when first brought face to face 
with a real apparition is a most interesting 
study. With its many faults the book is a 
good book. 

Still better, and, indeed, altogether delight¬ 
ful, is the simple revelation of old-fashioned, 
out-of-the-way Yankee life on the storm- 
beaten peninsula of Cape Cod. A friend who 
knows all about new books and publishers 
tells me that the work made much stir in 
America last year owing to the characters 
being originally introduced under their real 
names. Here its popularity will rest on more 
solid grounds, as a clever, sympathetic, and 
probably not exaggerated picture of a phase 
of Christian civilisation which must soon pass 
away. It is related in the person of a rich 
young lady who goes on a fancied mission as 
a “ sohoolmarm ” among the uncouth, genuine, 
Cod-fearing Cape Cod folks. Her self- 
deceptions and sincerity are beautifully 
balanced; indeed, the character is very ably 
worked out in most respects. Of the natives 
as she finds them we dare not begin to speak, 
or we should never make an end. They form 
a rich collection of originals; none of them 
is without some sort of interest or attraction; 
many will assuredly dwell long in the memory 
as old friends. Of humour, and even wit, 
there is plenty, and, more than this, there is 
genuine pathos and very right feeling. We 
cannot too strongly rorommond this little 
hook as a new experience to most readers and 
a pleasure in store for all. We might point 
out the obvious sources from which some of 
its best ideas are borrowed, hut that would 
infer a charge of plagiarism, which would he 
quite unjust. We like it the better because 
it is just the kind of work which Americans 
can do, and ought to do. E. Pihcell. 


BOOKS OF 77,',1 VEL. 

’ Tti'ixt France and Spain. By E. Ernest 
Bilbrougli. Illustrations by Bore and Miss 
Blunt. (Sampson Low.) This book is written 
for that largo and increasing class of British 
tourists in the Pyrenees who wish to cany ft 


little England with them wherever they go; 
who dislike to go beyond the beaten round ; to 
whom French bread is an abomination, and 
“jam, marmalade, bloater-paste, and small 
luxuries of that kind, not excluding whiskey ” 
(the italics are not ours, cf. Appendix D., p. 2oX), 
arc matters of serious consideration. All they 
whose wishes are rest ricted to a visit to the most 
frequented watering-places, without a thought 
of the unknown lands beyond, and who endea¬ 
vour conscientiously to see and do all that they 
ought to soo and do there, can hardly find a 
better guide. It would be difficult to bo more 
minute than is our author in describing tho 
direction and duration of every ride or walk, 
and tho spot on which luncheon can best be 
eaten. Considering the sources—drivers and 
guides—from which Mr. Bilbrougli obtained 
much of his information, it is wonderfully correct, 
Tliis we attribute to the fact that his visit was 
made in early spring, ere tho crowd of foreign 
waiters, strange coachmen, and hangers on had 
collected round the hotels. Still, there is enough 
here to show that, if legends were formed in 
ancient days as they are now produced in the 
Pyrenees, there is no need of solar or any other 
hypothesis to account for them, beyond tho 
simple operation of the law of demand and 
supply. What the laws of natural selection and 
of the survival of the fittest may produce in 
future aeons we dare not say, but assuredly the 
curs of iSt-Jean-dc-Luz have not yet evolved any 
such wondrous fishing faculty as that ascribed 
to them on p. 197. A development of the 
Iiolund legend on p. 20(> is also new to us. One 
word of caution as to the time of making these 
excursions. Our author must have been excep¬ 
tionally fortunate in the weather. It some¬ 
times rains almost persistently throughout May 
in the mountains ; quite late in that month we 
have ridden over twenty miles through a heavy 
snowstorm. Still, the beauty of the early spring 
in the mountain ravines is such that, except for 
invalids, the journey is worth tho risk. Snow, 
glacier, and waterfall are then at their best; and 
then only is the lower Pyrenean flora really 
beautiful. The illustrations here given are very 
pleasing, and tho pages are also enlivened by 
numerous parodies in verse, and comic songs. 
Whether these last arc to be considered a 
recommendation must depend on the taste of 
each particular reader. 

Rordiglura and the Ji t stern Riciera, By F. F. 
Hamilton. Translated, with Additional Matter, 
by Alfred C. Dowson. (Stanford.) The climates 
of the Cornice coast are sharply divided by the 
spur of Turbia. West of that sheltering pro¬ 
montory it- is soft and soothing ; cast of it, keen 
and stimulating. Of the eastern, or soft, climates 
Bordighera, placed on a far-reaching headland, 
instead of between two capes like San Bento, or 
at the mouth of a gorge like Mentone, is prob¬ 
ably the most equnblo and least depressing. The 
position of the old village is admirable, and 
the views from its neighbourhood are only sur- 
assed by those from tho Cap d’Antibes. The 
rawbaek to the place is that the principal 
hotels are placed in the Borgo Marina, on a 
flat, ground behind the road and railway, hardly 
as high as the beach and a good deal lower than 
tho trains. There is no reason, however, why 
the strangers’ quarter should not spread up the 
hillsides; and, if the soil escapes from falling 
into tho hands of tho Marseilieso speculators 
who, having disfigured Cannes and destroyed 
Le Cannot, are already doing their worst in the 
immediate neighbourhood at Ospidaletti, there 
seems every reason to expect that San Remo 
will in a few years find a formidable rival in 
Bordighera. This volume, written in groat part 
by a resident, M. Hamilton, but translated and 
added to by Mr. A. C. Dowson, is intended to 
place before the intending sojourner “ the fullest 
information on almost every topic on which ho 
could possibly desire it.” The average visitor 
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would perhaps have preferred a little less history, 
and more practical hints ns to walks, drives, and 
means of approach. For instance, he might 
well have been told of tho recent boring of the 
Col di Tenda, and of the approaching com¬ 
pletion of the beautiful road down the 
lower gorges of the Koja, as well as of tho 
various ways over the hills by which, on 
foot or mulehack, he may cross to San Homo. 
But he will find many useful suggestions; while 
for students there are articles on the geology, 
the fauna, and flora of the district, and the local 
dialect, and, for those who may bo tempted 
to settle, a valuable chapter of practical 
information on Italian law and administration 
as they affect foreign residents. Curious re¬ 
search rather than critical power must be looked 
for in the historical part of M. Hamilton’s 
work. For example, a discussion of Hannibal's 
Pass which sets aside altogether both Polybius 
and Livy cannot bo treated as serious. Glaciers 
have been held up to us by modem geologists 
as mighty sculptors. But it is hard to believe, 
as we are here asked to, that they are also 
artists, and that the figures of stags, &e., found 
near tho Laghi dolle Meraviglie are glacier 
markings. The arch at Aosta bears its own 
date on it in the name of Terontius Yarro. 
Tho Monte dell’ Argentera, not Mont Clapier, 
is tho highest point of the Maritime Alps. 
Their proper limit is not the spur of Turbia, 
but (following Ball and Stieler) the low pass of 
the Col d’ Altaic west of Savona. Monte 
Cinto, not Monte llotondo, is the highest point 
in Corsica; and Monte llotondo is not visible 
from the Cornice coast; tho summits con¬ 
spicuous from tho mainland are the Cinto and 
Paglia Orba. Mr. J. A. Symonds, not Mr. 
Pater, wrote Sketches /ram Italy and Oreece. 
Luini (p. 193) should be Luni. But enough of 
minute criticism. The book is bo recommended, 
for its varied information nnd interesting 
sketches of bygone days, to all who are going 
to Bordighera. 

The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron. By 
Charles W. Wood. (Bentley.) When we say 
(though it is not so stated) that tliis book has 
already been mn through the pages of ,the 
Argosy, an experienced reader will know what 
to expect. Mr. Charles W. Wood is, indeed, a 
ast master in tho art of producing what we 
ope we may call, without offence, the milk- 
and-water literature of travel. Every year lie 
sets forth on some little expedition with the 
deliberate object of making a book out of it. 
In tho summer of 1NX2 he found himself a 
guest on board one of the ships of the Reserve 
Squadron that paid a brief visit to Portugal 
and Spain under the command of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. This was an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity, to which no one could have known how 
to do better justice—from the book-maker's 
point of view. If Mr. Wood’s friends and 
hosts have no objection to tho mild fun that he 
pokes at their characters and habits, the critic 
may well forbear to complain. Pleasantry 
apart, he has told a simple story fairly well. 
For ourselves, we fear that we shall never be¬ 
come quite reconciled to his slipshod English, 
nor to the complacency with which he imagines 
that all his petty adventures and trite reflections 
must interest the big world. But these things, we 
suppose, are matters of taste. We certainly 
prefer this book to that which he brought out 
last year, for a man-of-war is a less hackneyed 
subject than tho Black Forest. There are 
numerous illustrations, mostly from photo¬ 
graphs, and not always quite appropriate. 
We note—ns wo shall never fail to note in a 
similar case—that one of the sheets in our copy 
was never stitched in by the binder. 

Ceylon in. 18S3. By John Ferguson. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) Tho account of Ceylon contained in 
this volume was prepared to bo read before tho 
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members of the Royal Colonial Institute in 
April last, and was exceedingly well adapted 
to its purpose. It contains much useful informa¬ 
tion on the present state of Ceylon and its 
varied productions, tho most important of 
which are tea, coflee, and cinchona. Unfortu¬ 
nately, tho author arrived in London too late 
to read his useful essay, and, still more un¬ 
fortunately, was induced to expand it into a 
hook. The essay did not contain matter enough 
to fill a volume ; and, to swell it to a sufficient 
size, elaborate Appendices have been added 
which form nearly one-half of tho hook. Tho 
first of these is a long account of an elephant 
kraal, taken from tho Ceylon Observer, of which 
Mr. Ferguson is co-editor. The second Ap¬ 
pendix consists of extracts from Major Forbes's 
Eleven Years in Ceylon. With tho exception of 
an excellent portrait of the present Governor of 
Ceylon, Sir Arthur H. Gordon, tho illustrations 
are very poor, and some of them have little or 
no relation to the text. The map is good. 

Mk. Charles B. Black has just published a 
remarkably cheap and handy guide to the 
Riviera, including the whole coast from Mar¬ 
seilles to Leghorn and the cities of Carrara, 
Lucca, Pisa, Pistoja, and Florence. Among 
the many services rendered by Herr Baedeker 
none, perhaps, is more permanently valuable 
than the cultivation of a taste on the part of 
the ordinary tourist for correct and carefully 
finished maps; and in this little volume Mr. 
Black has wisely followed in tho same line. 
The maps and plans—sixteen in number, and 
sometimes on a large scale—are very clearly 
executed, and by themselves are almost worth 
the whole price charged for the guide, which is 
just the cost of “ guid King Robert’s ” trews, 
and certainly not a “ groat ” too dear. As tho 
author has spent the best part of many recent 
years in the beautiful region of which he treats, 
and has visited and revisitod every spot in the 
capacity both of tourist and guide-book maker, 
his descriptions and practical information are 
as trustworthy as they can be made by any¬ 
thing short of that ubiquity with which every 
topographer would desire to be gifted. 

Das motlerne Unyam. Hrsg. von Dr. Ambros 
Nemdnyi. (Berlin : Hofmann.) As Mahomet 
went to the mountain, so the Hungarians wiite 
in German. It is the only way in which they can 
reveal themselves to Western Europe, and seek 
that sympathy of which we all, nations as indi¬ 
viduals, feel the need. Not only do they write 
books in German, they publish in their own 
country Reviews and journals in German, and 
contribute besides to periodicals published in 
Germany. Hero we have before us a volume 
of somewhat more than a score of essays and 
sketches, which, taken together, may be called 
‘•The Hungarians Painted by Themselves.” 
They are not all of equal pertinence to the sub¬ 
ject. Some of them may bo said to have on 
episodical character; but they are all interesting, 
and each contributes at least aline to tho portrait. 
Prof. Heinrich leads the way with an essay on the 
connexion of the national literature with the 
changing fortunes of tho nation. Three sketches 
of three popular poets follow—the elder Kis- 
ffiludy, Petufi, and Arany. Mr. Francis Pulszky 
tells us of the archaeological treasures he guards 
in the National Museum; Prof. Vambery treats 
of a favourite subject, the relations between 
Hungary and tho Ottoman Turks in the past 
and in the present. Tho plastic arts, music, 
the drama, and the opera have each an article 
to itself. The twin capital, tho mountains of 
the north, and the great plain of the centre are 
severally descrilxtd in strains of exultant ad¬ 
miration. There is something for every taste. 
The present writer has read with especial 
interest, as bearing on social and political 
problems, the three essays by tho editor himself, 
M. Herrmann, and M. Asboth. Dr. Nenrfnyi not 


only gives us a lively picture of the Hungarian 
Parliament as it lives and moves, but also treats 
of the present fortunes of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in Hungary and its future prospects. Nr. 
Asboth’s article on the class known in Hungary 
as the “ nobility,” and sometimes with im¬ 
perfect appropriateness styled the “gentry,” 
should be read by all who wish to know what 
Hungary really is. It would at any rate serve 
to coiTOct some of the vague, not to say wild, 
ideas which some of us have about “nation¬ 
alities,” and to show how Hungary has existed 
so long as one country, and means still to pre¬ 
serve itsexistence anil its unity. M. Herrmann 
writes on the scientific institutions of Hungary, 
but his article is chiefly interesting on account 
of its prefatoiy remarks. "With equal subtlety 
and soundness he indicates the peculiar diffi¬ 
culties which have beset Hungarian progress, 
and enables the reader to form a really fair 
judgment of the merits of Hungarian science. 
The Hungarian people have been often foolishly 
praised, more often unjustly depreciated. This 
book will serve to make them better known. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the long-expected first, 
part of “ A New English Dictionary, Founded 
mainly on Materials collected by Members of 
the Philological Society,” edited by Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray, will be published by th'e Clarendon 
Press on January 29. It contains tho text of 
the Dictiomuy from A to A XT (;io2 pages), 
together with a Preface to part i., general 
explanations, key to the pronunciation, and list 
of abbreviations, &c. (xvi. pages). 

The Contemporary Deview for February will 
contain an article by Mr. Herbert .Spencer on 
“ The New Toryism,” being tho first of a series 
by him on current politics. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Robert Buchanan 
is suffering from an attack of gastric fever. 
His illness has retarded the publication of his 
new volume of poems, which will contain the 
ripest and most recent work of his pen. It 
will bo entitled The Great Problem; or, Six 
Days and a Sabbath. It is now some years 
since Mr. Buchanan published a new volume, 
his last poetical work —Ballads of Life, Lore, 
and Humour —consisting almost entirely of re¬ 
printed matter. 

A novel experiment in introducing Shakspere 
to the East of London is about to be under¬ 
taken in connexion with the University Exten¬ 
sion Students’ Union. Mr. Sidney L. Lee, 
treasurer of the New Shakspere Society, will 
deliver a course of eight lectures on tho 
Comedies of Shakspere in the St. Jude's School¬ 
rooms, Whitechapel, beginning on Saturday, 
January 20, at 8 p.m. One day will be given 
to a Shakspere conversazione. The fee for the 
wholo course is only one shilling. 

Lady Brassey has written an account of her 
recent voyage in tho Sunbeam to tho West 
Indies, which will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longman under the lengthy, but 
descriptive, title of In, the Trades, the Tropics, 
and the Roaring Forties. It wall be illustrated 
with several maps, and with numerous wood- 
cuts after drawings by Mr. R. T. Pricliett. 

Mr. John Murray has nearly ready a Life 
of Mountstnnrt Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, who twice refused the Governor- 
Generalship of India, with selections from his 
letters and official papers, by Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke. 

The next volume in the “Parchment 
Library ” will bo a new translation of the 
Book of Psalms by tho Rev. T. K. Cheyno. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul & Co. will publish 
immediately a volume of Addresses by Lord 
O’Hagan. 


TlIE February number of tho Emil isle Illus¬ 
trated Magazine will have tho beginning of a 
novel by Mr. Walter Besant called “Julia,” 
and also the first instalment of a series of 
papers on “ An 1 usontimcntal Journey through 
Cornwall” l.y the author of John, Halifax, 
Gentleman. 

Mu. Richard Jefferies has written a paper 
entitled “After the County Franchise,” which 
will appear in Longman's for February. 

Mr. Samuel Butler is preparing for 
immediate publication a volume containing 
selections from Freudian, Life and Habit, Alps 
and Sanctuaries, and his other works, with " A 
Psalm of Montreal ” and some remarks on Mr. 
Romanes’s recent work, Mental Evolution in 
Animals. It will bo published by Messrs. 
Triibner. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly 
publish two new three-volume novels, A Beggar 
on Horseback, by Mrs. Power O’Donoghuo, and 
To Hare and, to Hold, by .Sarah Stedder. 

We understand that the German skit on the 
Sliapira forgeries, entitled F.r, Sir, Es, is about 
to ho translated into English verse, and issued, 
with tho original illustrations, by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

What is a “ Vice-Admiral of tho Coast ” ? 
This subject, which is shrouded in mystery, is 
about to bo elucidated by Sir Sherston Baker, 
in a work to be published l>y private subscrip¬ 
tion at half-a-guinea per copy. Intending sub¬ 
scribers should communicate with the author, 
at Library Chambers, the Temple. 

Mu. Alexander Mackenzie, of Inverness, is 
far advanced with a History of the Clan Came¬ 
ron, of which a first instalment will appear in 
the < 'eltie. Magazine for February. It is intended 
ultimately to publish the work by subscription 
in a volume of about fivo hundred pages, uni¬ 
form with the History of the Macdonalds, &c. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son have purchased of 
M( >ssrs. Hurst & Blackett the copyrights of 
Hepworth Dixon’s Her Majesty's Turner and 
Ilayat Windsor, and are about to publish cheap 
editions, each in two volumes. Her Majesty's 
Tomer, which was originally published in four 
volumes, has already gone through three editions, 
and has long boon out of print and scarce. 

The same publishers announce a new book 
by Mrs. Charles Roundell, which is being 
published for the benefit of Queen Charlotte’s 
Home. Its title is Con-dray: tho History of 
a Great English House, with illustrations from 
drawings in the British Museum and from 
sketches by the late Anthony Salvin. A long 
list of subscribers is headed by tho Queen. 

Messrs. Cassell have just issued tho first 
part of vol. iii. (or, in other words, the fifth 
divisional volume) of their Eneyclnpaedie Dir¬ 
tionary, covering from Dest- to Est-. They 
have also determined to bring out tho work in 
monthly parts, of which the first will appear next 
week. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are issuing 
a shilling edition of the popular Life of Presi¬ 
dent Garfield under tho title of From Log 
Cabin to White House, 

A second edition of Poeknell’s text-book of 
Legible shorthand, will ho ready on February 1. 
It will contain some additional specimens of the 
writing. 

Miss Riioda Broughton’s Belinda has been 
running through tho columns of the Melbourne 
Leader under the title of “Miss Watson’s 
Victims.” 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Monday, 
January 28, and the day following, a portion of 
tho library of tho Rev. William C. Neligan, a 
clergyman of Cork, whose enthusiasm for books 
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seems to have been extraordinarily catholic. 
Illuminated missals, chap-books, play-bills, 
and Bumsiana were tho chief subjects of his 
collecting zeal; but there are also not a few 
rarities of a miscellaneous kind. Among tho 
latter we may notice u collection of 170 
water-colour drawings of Irish birds, of the size 
of life and among their natural scenery, drawn 
by R. D. Parker: a collection of 270 drawings 
from the library of Lord Famlium ; a Petrarch 
(Venice, lads), with the autograph of Queen 
Elizabeth: a warrant of Charles I. ; and several 
old English Bibles and Testaments. But to 
many the most interesting portion of the 
sale will be the editions of Burns, which 
number altogether more than a hundred, in¬ 
cluding the rare Kilmarnock edition of 17,SO, 
the first Edinburgh edition of 17 S7, the almost 
unobtainable Dublin reprint of the same year, 
and the second Edinburgh edition of 1700, 
which is a presentation copy to Mrs. Itiddel 
with numerous notes and corrections in the 
handwriting of the poet. The Bumsiana also 
comprise the original of the lease of the farm 
at Ellisland, several autograph letters of the 
poet, and a letter by his widow (Jean Armour) 
addressed to Mrs. Itiddel, giving an account of 
the family. 

One by one the old book-clubs which were 
fbunded throughout England in the concluding 
years of the last century are being dissolved, 
and their collections dispersed by auction. The 
latest announcement relates to the book-club 
in the quiet old town of Diss ; the library will 
be sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick & Simp¬ 
son on January 28. 

Some valuable books from tho Mountblairy 
and another library were sold at Edinburgh 
last week by Messrs. Chapman. The following 
were the highest prices:—Gould's Birds of 
(treat Britain, £78 10s. ; Buskin’s Modern 
Painters, £87 (is. ; Fraser’s Eurls of Cramartie, 
£25 4s. : Roberts’s »V ketches in Egypt and. Nubia, 
£20; twenty-one volumes of the Publications 
of the Spalding Club, £18 15s. ; Curtis's 
British Eptomolai/y, £10 10s. ; Claude's Liber 
Veritatis, £7 15s. : Buskin’s Keren Lumps of 
Architecture, £7 ; Douglas’s Bnruuu.ge tf Scot¬ 
land, £5 10s.; Macgillivray’s History of British 
Birds, £5 10s. 

Mr. Algernon Foogo will give a public 
recital of selections from Chaucer, Milton, and 
Ben Jonson on Monday, January 28, at >St. 
James’s Hall. 

M. Victor Palme, of Paris, the publisher of 
the Acta Sanctorum and tho Histoire littiraire 
de la France, is about to issue a facsimile edi¬ 
tion of Mansi’s Councils, published at Venice, 
in thirty-one volumes folio, from 1750 to 1708. 
The price to subscribers is fixed at £1 ,8s. per 
volume; upon completion, the price will be 
raised to £2. The volumes will bo published 
regularly every two months. Mr. D. Nutt, 
from whom full prospectuses may be obtained, 
is tho English agent. 

It is suid that the late Prof, de Sanctis has 
left an autobiography, which will shortly be 
published by his friends. Almost his last 
literary performance was an itoyc of Darwin. 

Correction. —In the notice of “ E. V. B.’s ” 
Days and Hours in a Garden in the Academy of 
last week (p. 24), Mr. H. A. Bright’s year in a 
Lancashire Garden was—perhaps excusably— 
confused with Mr. Milner’s Country Pleasures. 
Those two books are, of course, quite distinct. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is with much pleasure we record that our 
valued contributor, M. Terrien de La Couperic, 
was on Saturday last elected to a professorship 
specially founded for the occasion at University 
College, London, The subject of the chair is 


“ Indo-Chinese Philology and the Languages of 
South-eastern Asia.” While we congratulate 
Prof, de La Couperie upon obtaining this re¬ 
cognition of labours which are known to none 
better than to tho readers of the Academy, we 
must also congratulate University College on 
having stepped somewhat out of the ordinary 
routine in order to add one more to tho band of 
scholars who confer upon it as much credit as 
they borrow. Wo understand that the new 
Professor will not begin lecturing until next 
term. 

Mu. Robinson Ellis, whose office of Beader 
in Latin at Oxford begins with the present year, 
purposes to deliver a sort of inaugural lecture 
on the late Christian poet, Maximianus. The 
lecture will afterwards be published in tho 
American Journal of Philology. 

Prof. Kennedy announces that he will 
lecture at Cambridge during the coining term 
on the '‘Oedipus Tyrannus ” of Sophocles, 
reading a prose translation of his own, with a 
selection from a large body of notes written 
by the late Mr. Steel, of Harrow. 

Tiie statistics of Edinburgh University for 
the past year show that the total number of 
matriculated students was 8,88!), being an 
increase of 5<> on the year previous. They 
were thus divided among the several faculties : 
— In arts, 1,017 : in divinity, 10!); in law, 502 ; 
in medicine, 1,701. The medical students, again, 
were thus divided according to nationality :— 
Scotland, 082 : England, 020 ; Ireland, 88 ; 
India, 128 ; British colonies, 204 ; foreign 
countries, 3!). 

The Glasgow Association for the Higher 
Education of Women has received a gift from 
Mrs. Elder of a house near the city, with ex¬ 
tensive grounds, as the site of an institution to 
be called “ The Queen Margaret College ” for 
tho university education of women. Tho gift 
is valued at £12,000; and it is hoped to raise an 
endowment fund of £20,000. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

It is always held desirable by the Aeademie 
fran<;aisc that the place of a deceased member 
should be filled, if possible, by someone who 
has at least some similarity of tastes. As prob¬ 
able successors to Henri Martin, who himself 
succeeded Thiers, the names are mentioned of 
M. Wallon and of M. Duruy, both of whom 
have attained distinction in public life as well 
as among students of ancient history. 

It is hoped that this year will see the publica¬ 
tion of a new volume by M. Victor Hugo, 
entitled Les justes Coleres, which was written 
about twelve years ago as a sort of continuation 
of Annie, terrible. 

Two books on M. Victor Hugo will shortly 
be published in Paris. The one, by M. Jules 
Claretie, of which a sample appears in tho 
current number of tho Re cue interuatiaiiale, will 
be called Victor Hugo et ses Cantemjxirains ; the 
other, which is a posthumous work by Paid de 
Saint-Victor, will bo styled simply Victor Hugo. 

Gen. TllOCllU, whose name has become almost 
forgotten even in France (or, perhaps, especially 
in France) has just finished an important work 
on the Siege of Paris. 

M. DE Maupas, who was Prefect of Police at 
the time of tho coup d'etat, is said to contemplate 
publishing his memoirs. 

Le Livre states that M. Guy de Maupassant is 
engaged in preparing for publication the corre¬ 
spondence of Gustave Flaubert with a certain 
great lady, which promises to be highly inter¬ 
esting. 

As soon Jus M. Zola's novel, Jtde de Virre, has 
run its course in the Gil Bias, its plueo will be 
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taken by a story by M. Edmond de Goncourt, 
who is careful to announce that this will be his 
last essay in novel-writing. It is to be culled 
Chirie. 

Among the books to be issued immediately by 
Calmann Levy is a second series of M. Emile 
Desehanel’s Rnmantieme ties Claseiques, in two 
volumes, dealing with Bacine; and M. Octave 
Feuillet’s novel, La Veuve, which has lately been 
appearing in the Revue des Dtux-Mnndrs. M. 
Deschanel, whose lectures at tho College do 
France are scarcely less ran after than those of 
M. Caro, is now treating of Bossuet. 

Among tho conferences announced at the 
Cercle St-Simon are “ State Socialism and Work¬ 
men’s Insurance in Italy,” by M. Ltion Say, 
and “ Tartuffe,” by M. Coqueliu a ini. 

Prof. Johet, of Aix, has found a MS. con¬ 
taining copies of letters of Law, the Scotch 
financier, dating from his departure front 
France in 1720 to the end of 1721. He pur¬ 
poses to publish it, and will bo glad to hoar if 
there arc any other letters of Law in existence. 

At a recent sale at the Hotel Drouot some 
early editions of French classics fetched high 
prices:—La Fontaine’s Contes et Nuuvellet eu 
Vers (1702), 9,005 frs. ; Moliere’s Works, in 
two volumes (1000), 2,500 frs.; Gil Bias, in four 
volumes (1715-35), 1,000 frs. 

Le. Livre for January mentions some amusing 
misprints of French words and names in English 
papers. Tho same number records (misunder¬ 
standing, we fear, a paragraph in the Academy) 
that the Times has been purchased by Mr. 
B. M. Bankin and H. S. Vince, adding, for 
further assurance, “ Le prix d'achat doit ctre 
formidable 1 ” 

The Rerue. politique et littiraire for January 
12 prints the inaugural address on the “ Collec¬ 
tion Sarzec ” with which M. E. Ledrain opened 
his second course of lectures at tho Louvre on 
Assyrian epigraphy. The other professors at the 
Ecole du Louvre are MM. Heuzoy, Bertrand, 
Pierrot, and Revillout. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“ PYGMALION AND GALATEA ” AT THE LYCEUM. 
God never moved in any marble shrine 
Nor spake from stone with more assured com* 
mand 

Than when, beneath Pygmalion’s sculptor hand. 
Thy white form, Galatea, felt the wine 
Of Life melt marble, and incarnadine 
Those lips of pale Pentelic, when the band 
That held thee moveless broke, and thou didst 
stand 

A breathing goddess, human but divine. 

Still, Galatea, as in days of old. 

His chisel only do the High Gods bless 
Who feels th’ immortal more than flesh and 
blood; 

And still warm limbs of beauty must be cold, 

Aud lips white marble, ere pure Love can guess 
The perfect grace of blameless womanhood. 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Benjamin Robert Wheatley, one of the 
kindliest of men, and ono of the most learned 
among librarians, died, after only a short warn¬ 
ing to his family, at his rooms, 53 Berners 
Street, the habitat of the Medical andChirurgical 
Society, on January 9. His connexion with 
this society had lasted for many years, and his 
good qualities had made him a personal friend 
to all its members. He had grown with the 
growth of tho institution, had treasured its 
traditions, and had husbanded its resources; to 
its members his loss will be beyond repair. 
After the fortnightly meeting of the society 
last week his health collapsed, and in two days 
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he was dead, a post-mortem examination dis¬ 
closing a long-standing affection of the heart. 
His contributions to bibliography and to index¬ 
making were numerous. So far back as 18:>G 
he catalogued a portion of the Helen Library; 
and only fifteen hours before his death ho was 
correcting the proofs of the Index to the Journal 
of the Statistical Society. Ho compiled a 
Onitrtd Index to the First Fifty-three Colonies 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions (1S71) 
and a similar work to vols. xvi.-xxv. of the 
cognate institution, the Pathological Society. 
His elaborate Catalogue of the- Library of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society was published in 
1879 in three volumes, the third being an Index 
of Subjects of great range in medical science, 
and of great value to all students of medicine. 
When the Alfred Club was in existence he was 
employed to draw up a Catalogue of its library ; 
and in 1851 he was engaged in the same capacity 
by the committee of tho Athenaeum Club, when 
he compiled a Supplement to its Catalogue, with 
a classified Index of Subjects. Hr. Wheatley 
was a vice-president of tho Library Association, 
and several of his papers are found in its Deports. 
The system of size notation which ho drew up 
was submitted, in competition with several others, 
to the members of that body at their Manchester 
meeting, and was the favourite system. Mr. 
Wheatley was never married, his sister living 
with him and ministering to his wants, llis 
younger brother, Mr. II. B. Wheatley, is well 
known in literary circles. 

The “ Cornish poet,” as he was fondly called 
in the West of England, died at Falmouth on 
January 7. Mr. John Harris was bom on 
October 14, 1820, the son of a miner: and in tho 
well-known Dolcoath Mine he was himself em¬ 
ployed for nearly twenty years. While working 
in this manner, his earliest volumes of poems 
were published, his first work, Lays from the 
Mine , the Mere, and the Mountain , appearing in 
1853, nnd being reprinted in 185(5. They were 
succeeded by many other volumes of poetry, 
which met with a very favourable reception in a 
wide circle of readers. The prize for the best 
poem on the tercentenary of Shakspere was 
awarded to him in 1804 by the judges, of whom 
Lord Lyttleton and George Dawson were two. 
and the original MS. is preserved in the 
museum at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Harris 
wrote a large number of tracts, and con¬ 
tributed in prose and verse to many religious 
periodicals, several of his contributions describ¬ 
ing his experiences while working in the mines 
and among the poor at Falmouth. Four gi ants 
of £50 were made to him from the Literary 
Fund, and two, amounting together to £500, 
from the Royal Bounty F’und. His autobio¬ 
graphy was published by Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. about a year ago, and has passed 
through two editions. In its pages ho described 
his career as having “ been one of hardship and 
severe struggle,” and confessed that since his 
“ first boyish bursts ” of poetry he had written 
upwards of a thousand pieces. 


MAGAZINES AND LEVI FAYS. 

The current number of the Herne historiyue is 
mainly devoted to ecclesiastical history. It 
contains two excellent articles. One, by M. 
Aube, deals with “The Lapsi and Libellat-ici 
during the Persecution of Deeius,” and gives a 
sympathetic account of the difficulties which 
the early Church had to encounter in its attitude 
towards apostasy resulting from persecution. 
A paper by M. Bayet treats of tho obscure 
([uestion, “The Papal Elections under the 
Carolingians, 757-885.” His general conclusion 
is that the relations between Church and State 
were as vague then as they have been sine*. 
The State claimed its right of confirming the 
Papal election; the Papacy pursued its claim 


to independence. What actually occurred in 
each case depended on tho personal characters 
of the two antagonists and the circumstances 
of tho time. 

Life among the exiles from England who 
are employed at the various submarine tele¬ 
graph stations dotted all over the world has been 
ere now relieved by the collection of matter for 
several works descriptive of foreign life ; but the 
members of the staff of the Brazilian Submarine 
Telegraph Company who are stationed at 
Madeira are, so far as we know, the first 
to sweeten their daily Inborn-by tho preparation 
of a magazine all to themselves. Its second 
number has just been issued ; the cream of the 
journal is a spirited “ Song of the Telegraph 
Clerk,” dedicated to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, which 
was reproduced in the pages of last week's 
Electrician. 

The second number of the Herne iutematiwade. 
has a London letter by Mr. Richard Garnett, 
which many persons in England will be glad to 
read, even though it is painfully evident that 
the writer had no opportunity of correcting his 
proofs. Among the future announcements we 
observe a series of papers by Mr. Saintsbury on 
“ The Modern English Novel.” 


TIIE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

II. 

Egypt and, the Egyptian Question. By D. 

Mackenzie Wallace.* (Macmillan.) 

Egypt (a big word, by-the-by) opens dramati¬ 
cally : the two horsemen of a late novelist re¬ 
appear in the author nnd his donkey, and the 
scene serves for a geographical comparison. 
Egypt Proper (i.e., between the sea and the 
First Cataract) is justly likened to a long walk¬ 
ing stick or fishing-rod, surmounted by a small 
outspread fan representing the Delta. After 
this preliminary chapter of mise.-en-serne, Mr. 
Wallace settles down to his work. Wo do not 
hear the magistral voice which spoke from 
Russia : “ I have been told ” modestly presents 
itself, and there are signs of late acquaintance 
with the subject. But the author is a large- 
brained man with extensive experience and un¬ 
hackneyed views: his pleasant style, in places 
a trifle tart, and his humour, here and there 
verging upon the “pawky,” carry the reader 
easily over the Desert of Statistic; and his 
volume, combined with Mr. Broadley’s and that 
of the Baron do Malortie, will make tho reader 
a modern Egyptologist. 

Tho contrast of tho well-known Times corre¬ 
spondent with the representative of the ex- 
influential Journal des Debuts , M. Gabriel 
Chorines, is pleasing to our national pride. Tho 
Englishman personally visits persons and places 
to be described; he adheres punctiliously to 
truth ; he takes tho broadest views : and ho is 
tender to the altera pa rs. The Frenchman shines 
with another light. With him popular fiction is 
systematically preferred to fact; his Purisian 
narrowness oppresses his vision; his Pari sine is 
pure boalrrart ; and his national animosity is too 
strong for common honesty. It amuses an 
Englishman living abroad to read Governmental 
speeches periodically assuring us that the last 
half-century of peace has bred good-will between 
the two races. It > know it to be the clear reverse. 
“ France has no more cruel and jealous enemies 
than the English,” cries tho French Press. And 
England is only a little less bitter because she 
feels that her old foe is, thanks to Germany, 
very far “ down in his luck.” 

This is not a book that can be abstracted ; 
tho reader must study it chapter by chapter to 
the admirable ending (pp. 520-21); and the best 
thing I can do as a reviewer is to offer a run¬ 
ning comment upon its contents. The result 

* Happily no illustrations. 
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will be a bald and disjointed bit of writing, but 
it will be good work if it recommonds tho 
volume to the public. 

All Egyptian travellers will agree with the 
author when he shows “how extremely dis¬ 
agreeable railway travelling can be made” 

(p. 27). Even the main trunk (Cairo-Alex- 
andria), so far from improving under English 
management, has of late years distinctly retro¬ 
graded. The rails are looser, the permanent 
way more neglected, the carriages fouler, the 
employes less civil and obliging, the prices 
higher, and the danger greater than under 
native direction. As for the Cairo-,Suez line, 
the second half is one of the most ricketty and 
risky bits of railway ever travelled over by 
Europeans. You are pretty sure to be told of 
a train which “derailed” a short time before, 
and made the hapless passengers pass a cold 
and hungry night in tho open ; and I have seen 
a single “ Zug ” catch fire twice in a single day. 
One of Egypt's latest curses is. or rather was. 
the misrule of certain superannuated Anglo- 
Indian officials, who, with some notable excep¬ 
tions.drew large salaries fordoing little or no use¬ 
ful work. Their early training was against them, 
as we saw- in the Crimea, where ,Sepoy officers 
were sent to command Turks because, forsooth, 
they had drilled Hindi Moslems and Hindu 
heathens. For the Egyptian services w r e should 
even prefer, to these seniors, juveniles, even 
clerks, fresh and direct from England. 

Mr. Wallace's “ Grand Oriental Intel-oceanic 
Railway” seems intended to “poke fun” at 
a Kcneh-Kosseir line, and apparently he is not 
aware that anyone ever thought of building 
it (p. 49). The project is at least fifteen years 
ohi. Presently we shall land opposite Malta, 
off Gumuh, Gyrene of old. with a safe port 
on the north-eastern shore of the Sidrah Gulf 
(Svrtis Major). The Cyrenaio was famous 
as one of the granaries of the Roman Empire, 
and the splendour of its ruius shows a high 
degree of civilisation. This ancient land, 
Pentupolis, offers no mechanical difficulties to a 
railway connecting it with Alexandria. We 
shall then run up via Cairo to Keneli (Dendera), 
turn eastward, and embark at Kosseir (Berenice). 
This line will spare us the mortification of the 
disagreeable and dangerous Suez Gulf ; and, as 
it will gain three days, we are sure to have it 
sooner or later. 

Chap. ii. is eminently worth reading by way 
of correction to Mr. Broadley’s special pleading 
and over-estimate of Dictator Arabi and the in¬ 
triguing heads of his party. “ The vexy first 
rank of liv-ing diplomatists’’ is justly assigned 
to Lord Duffcrin. who is still wanted to cleanse 
the “ Augean Stable.” His personal experience 
of “the East” begnn nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, when he aided in organising the 
Libanus. He is a conscientious worker, with a 
firm touch and light hand ; he has the “ courage 
of his opinions; ” and he has the gift of common- 
sense, which does not always characterise his 
profession. 

Four chapters (v.-viii.) describe the Fellah in 
his various capacities—a subject of wliich the 
English reader is now waxing weary before he 
has begun fairly to study it. They are ably 
written, but they do not descend below the 
surface. Despite the theme being so worn, I 
cannot refrain from again discussing it. The 
Fellah-race is distinct from all others. As hair, 
features, and figure prove, the Nilote is of 
African, not of Asiatic, provenance , partly,white¬ 
washed by foreign innervation. Mr. Lane 
erroneously dubbed him an “ Arab; ” you have 
only to place him by the side of a Bedawi, and 
the fallacy of the theory saute, anx year. His 
half-brother is tho Copt, who has kept his 
blood freer from miscegenation, and both are 
perforce peculiar peoples. The climate of the 
Nile Valley allows no foreign-born to be viable ; 
it is an atmosphere of complete conservatism. 
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The Fellah has been much the same from the 
remotest ages; you see his face in the K],binx. 
Head Brugsrh Bey's report how the Fellah 
women ran dishevelled along the Nile hanks, 
“ keening ” the death erv, when they heard that 
the mummies of their olden Pharaohs were 
being boated down stream by the abominable 
Frank. 

The “ poor down-trodden Fellah,’’ senti¬ 
mentally contrasted with his oppressors, the 
Pashas and Beys, a bit of cant begun for a 
political purpose during the Napoleonic days, 
was perpetuated by Lane and Gardner Wilkin¬ 
son, and is repeated by the latest writers, 
Malortid and Dicey. Ask Europeans who have 
lived in the villages, and they will confirm my 
statement that there is nowhere a more dogged 
and determined, turbulent and refractory, 
furiously fanatical, and, when excited, cruel 
and bloodthirsty race than these (downs of 
Kemi, the Black Land. The home Press, which 
has road about the theoretical or ideal Fellah, 
asked noth wonder, when commenting upon the 
bloodshed and arson of June 11, ’62, how 
such “lambs had suddenly turned woIvor.” 
Lambs, indeed! why, no fighting ram is more 
persistent and pugnacious, or less open to pity 
and mercy, than an Egyptian peasant. And, if 
the men are brutal, the women are, if possible, 
worse. As Mr. Lane and “The Thousand 
Nights and One Night ” show, their morals are 
of the vilest, and their modes of murdering are 
unutterably horrible. At Tantah the “poor 
Fellah ” and his meek wifo tied the limbs of 
slaughtered Franks to dogs’ tails, poiued petro¬ 
leum upon the unfortunate brutes, and set it 
on fire. At Alexandria these bestial beings 
promenaded the streets with the remnants of 
slaughtered Europeans borne like flags on long 
staves. 

Per contra, the Fellah is remarkable for Ids in¬ 
dependence (siti veneris), his persistence, his 
bravery, and his talents—a fact which will not 
be found in Mr. Wallace’s pages. The villagers 
act as their own polico and “ministers of high 
justice,” trying and punishing all criminal cases 
within their mud w r alls. If man or woman 
break the law. especially of Jla»m or immemorial 
custom, the offence is carefully kept from the 
“guardians” of society—magistrates and police¬ 
men. If certain “Commandments ” arc violated, 
he, she, or it is incontinently tied and trussed 
up, gagged, and cast into the Eiver of Egypt. 
Father Nilus could tell marvellous talcs. 

The persistence of tho Fellah is as excep¬ 
tional. A drive to the Pyramids will show you 
troops of half-naked urchins running a mile in 
the forlorn hope of a copper; and in this point 
the bo v is the father of the man. The adult will 
be bastinado’d within an inch of his life before he 
pays his lawful rent, and his wife will praise 
him as she dresses his wounds. Under Sesostris, 
the Fellah-soldier, w r ho invented the Phalanx, 
overran the nearer East. Under Mohammed 
Ali and Ibrahim, he beat the Arabs at Bissel 
and the Turks at Nezib. Even a Moltke could 
not save the Ottoman; and the late Gen. 
Jochmus told me that, when commanding the 
Tartar cavalry, he escaped defeat only by 
systematically declining battle. Tho dogged 
pluck of the gunners at tho Alexandrian forts 
and at Td-el-Kcbir proves that, the stock has 
not degenerated. Tho easy final defeat is 
readily explained. There was treachery in the 
air: foreigners say tho Carallerie de Saint- 
(ieorr/c (gold sovereign) was battling for Eng¬ 
land; and the best and bravest will not stand 
firm when they suspect that their nearest neigh¬ 
bours have been bought to leave them in the 
lurch. Had the “ Bobs ” been disciplined, and 
led by English or French officers, there would 
have been a very different tale. As a rule, the 
sight of blood does not terrify an Egyptian 
soldier; it makes him onlyan “uglier customer.” 
Mr. Wallace has not done justice to the “ un¬ 


warlike ” Fellah’s fighting qualities ; and, when 
Arabi Pasha sj >eaks of his compatriots’ timidity, 
he talks ad captandnm. 

Compared with our Nilotes, the “finest 
pisantry ” are a weak and violent race which 
never produces, like the Fellahin, typical and 
remarkable men. Take only two specimens of 
the latter. One is Ismail Sadik (El-Mufattish), 
a son of the soil who coidd hold his own against 
the ablest financiers of Europe. The other is 
Arabi, who lias graved his name ujam the 
memorial tablets of his native valley, and who, 
unless wo are wise, will go down to posterity as 
a patriot-hero and a martyr to his faith. 

Wo would willingly have seen something 
more about the Suez Canal than is given us in 
pp. 30(1, 009 et se<i. The author rightly terms 
M. do Lesseps a “ projector,” not, after tho 
fashion of our scribes, the “ great engineer,” a 
retired consul ignorant of all engineering but 
the amateur's. It was not his eloquence that 
prevailed with Said Pasha: it was the strong 
support of the Tuileries. Had ho been an 
Englishman he would have been ignored by 
his own Government, opposed by his fellow- 
countrymen, and left to fight single-handed 
against a foreign host, and to fail. However, 
during the “ sixty days’ war” he unconsciously 
and right unwillingly did us tho best of good 
turns. His emphatic patronising of Arabi, his 
phrasing, his posing, and his promises of immu¬ 
nity from attack kept the Canal open, although 
arrangements had been made for closing it. 
This is not to be done by shovelling in earth and 
sand, which can be shovelled out almost as fast: 
the true way is to lash together two or three 
ships or dredges and to scuttle them; the 
obstruction would require dynamite, and this 
wastes valuable time. The real want is a 
second water-way, and Mr. Wallace is right in 
objecting to an Alexandria-Suez line. The 
affair has been complicated by a preposterous 
request for eight millions sterling at three and a 
quarter per cent, interest, and by a pompous 
claim to the monopoly of the Isthmus, while tho 
clarion note of the Gallic chanticleer has been 
followed by a loud gobbling from the bubbly- 
jock of Xtaniboul. All we have to do is to 
possess our souls in patience. M. do Lesseps 
has so mismanaged matters during his last 
“progress” that already some twenty thousand 
shares, sold at a depreciated figure, have been 
added to the 176,002 before held by England; 
the bear is fated to beat the bull; and a “ finan¬ 
cial-political operation ” will presently transfer 
all the stock to per fide Albion. Have patience, 
and be deaf to la blnque ! 

A second water-way is the more required as 
the days of the Euphrates Valley Bailway are 
either done or have not yet dawned. With the 
Russian at Kars, ready to march 10,000 men 
down south, we should bo building a road for 
the especial benefit of the invader. Ten years 
ago it would have served to check his progress ; 
now it would only facilitate his attack. Not 
that we have any fear in tho final struggle, 
whatever the Russophobe may say. Chinese 
armies led by British officers will occupy 
Moscow before tho Muscovite reaches Calcutta. 

Chap, xii., describing tho army reform, 
will interest military readers. Egypt no longer 
wants the largo forces and fleets with which she 
once conquered her neighbours. But she must 
have a considerable body of regulars; and I 
woidd rather see 1.7,(MM) than o,0o0 men : all of 
them will be required to defend her against 
Abyssinian raids and to protect the Equatorial 
provinces, even after peace shall have been re¬ 
established. Tho Egyptian fleet is a more show, 
an article of luxury—costly, moreover, as it is 
useless. The country wants oidy a few heavily 
armed gun-boats to guard tho African shores, 
to put down the slave export, and to prevent 
Arab piracy. Subsidised linos of steamers, the 
more the better, suffice to connect her with 


Asia as well as Africa. The old doddering 
men-o’-war which rot in Alexandria and Suez 
harbours, melancholy remnants of past power, 
may be broken up and carted away as soon as 
possible. With respect to the harbour on the 
Red Sea proposed for cession to tho “ King of 
Kings, Johannes,” I may say that the measure 
is theoretically good and practically evil. The 
port would serve oidy for the importation of 
arms and ammunition, and would make the 
troublesome "Highlanders of Ethiopia ” more 
dangerous than at any period of their turbid 
history. As it is, the Egyptians cannot fight in 
tho mountains, and the Abyssinians fear tho 
plains, a consideration which tends to keeping 
the peace. But the breech-loader and the 
magazine-gun, when provided with cartridges, 
would change every condition. It is to be 
hoped that the Egyptian army of the future 
will be built on the lines of the old East India 
Company’s force, a return to which is one of 
the crying wants of India. A correspondent 
informs me that all officers have been order-eel 
to study “classical Arabic,” and that, when 
they try it on the Fellahs, tho latter are cursed 
for not “ knowing Arabic,” and make tracks, 
wondering tire while what new manner of 
language has beam got up for their benefit by 
the English. Our authorities ought to have 
he>ard of the late Spitta Bey's admirable Gram¬ 
mar of Egyptian ; but I am not aware that 
any Englishman who knows the language or 
the people is officially employed by England in 
Egypt. 

Mr. Mackenzie (p. 417) lays down as follows 
the main factors of the great problem—how to 
reform Egypt:— 

1. To create a military and police force of 
such a kind as to ensure public tranquillity; 

2. To introduce certain urgently required 
reforms, judicial and administrative ; 

3. To ameliorate the economic position of the 
peasantry; and 

4. To endow tho Egyptian people with 
certain political institutions—not immediately 
wanted. 

And now let us see what the last twelve 
months odd have done towards the desirable 
work of giving Egypt a new and a “ fair start.” 
Englishmen who have experience in such 
matters deprecated England occupying Egypt, 
and would have preferred to see strong garrisons 
at Port Said and Suez, leaving the Nile Valley 
“to stew in its own broth.” The individual 
John Bull is masterful and overbearing 
enough, but his Governments cringe rather 
than command ; and, while the French rule a 
trifle too much, the English rule fur too little. 
You cannot manage Moslems unless you take 
the master tone. 

Then tho circumstances of our occupation, 
tho Joint Control, Egyptian and English, placed 
us in a false, or rather in an impossible, position. 

It was the story of the two stools. For in¬ 
stance, when the cholera broke out at Damietta 
we should have isolated the town as we did the 
last plague village in Gujarat; we left the duty 
to native authorities, and the results were some 
29,000 deaths. And then we offended the 
common-sense of Europe by decrying quaran¬ 
tine : because England in the high Temperates 
does not require such measures, err/n the sub¬ 
tropical Mediterranean must find them useless. 
Hence our unfriends declared that with us 
tho shop is now all-powerful, and that the 
lives of men are light weight compared with 
£ 8. d. 

Tho “economic condition ” of tho peasants is 
worse than ever; they have a debt of some 
twelve millions sterling; and the “ deficiency 
of receipts ” now figures, they say, at 
£2,600,000. It will be years before the Fellah 
learns the value of, and is able to effect, deep- 
ploughing—the only remedy for a surface-soil 
exhausted by cuno and cotton. Manuring Las 
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boon on the tapis for years, but nothin" has 
been done. Tho villagers become more and 
more turbulent, and only martial law can pun 
us. or rather re-gain us, respect. “Egypt for 
the Egyptians ” as much as you please; but at 
present Egyptians must be trained for Egypt. 
Meanwhile, the supervision of imperial ques¬ 
tions, matters of finance, transactions involving 
income and outcome, the magistracy and the 
police, cannot but remain under English sur¬ 
veillance ; and the “village Hampdens ”— 
a race quickened by Aral >i—hero find a griev¬ 
ance. and ventilate it. 

We are evidently between the horns of a 
dilemma, evacuation or annexation; and wo 
must apply the usual British panacea—a 
compromise. Nothing can ho worse than 
those “ extra-Parliamentary utterances,” those 
periodical pledges of withdrawal volunteered 
by high authorities. They have kept the Nile 
Talley in a chronic excitement; they have 
paralysed commerce and industry; and they 
cannot fail, if persisted in, to ruin the country, 
and to make English mis-rule or no-rule a by¬ 
word among the nations. Tho only com¬ 
promise is a bona Jide protectorate established 
for a term of years. 

For tho benefit of those who propose evacua¬ 
tion I am tempted to repeat the words which I 
wrote after a last visit to Egypt in 1882:— 

“Many will consider the following statement 
sensational and exaggerated, whereas it is plain and 
notorious fact. There is no second opinion upon 
the subject among foreigners in Egypt. When 
the last English soldier leaves Alexandria the last 
European had better embark with him. The final 
exodus of our redcoats and our bluejackets will be 
followed by a human hurricane such as the lively 
annals of the Nile Valley have not yet witnessed. 
As we are here, so here we must perforce rest. It 
is our second conquest of the goodly land which— 
all know—was offered in gift to England some years 
before its final fall. We honestly declined it then, 
but now the tyranny of Circumstance forces, nay, 
has forced, it upon us.” 

Mr. Mackenzie, like Mr. Broadley, is seldom 
found tripping; yet there are passages which 
we would see changed. Ho must not talk of 
the “unexplored region between tho Dead Sea 
and the Gulf of Akaba ” (p. ol): every inch of 
ground is well known. In his note on Kurhnsh 
(p. .30), ho might have told readers that it 
originated the French “ crnvache.” Evkai 
(p. 71) misrepresents Aukaf—mortmain prop¬ 
erty bequeathed to mosques, &c. “ Dura)” 

(<Inrrah — liolcus, millet) should not be ren¬ 
dered “native maize.” The legitimacy of the 
slave-girl’s son is at tho bottom of the antique 
quarrel between the descendants of Isaac and 
Ishmael (p. 301). To old Mohammed Pasha is 
due the cultivation of cotton in Egypt, not to 
Paid Pasha in 18.34 (p. 209). And will Mr. 
Wallace bear with us if we object to his phrase 
“all were so jealous of each other” (p. 107)? 
“ Love each other ! ” is by no means equivalent 
to “ love one another ! ” And this disregard of 
the delicacies of our English threatens it with 
conversion to Ay-mericanism. 

Richard F. Burton. 
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15 fr. 
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dite La petite Ooiutesse. Paris: Marpun 6i Flum- 
marion. jo fr, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MYSTICS AND THE SACRAMENT. 

Lansdowne, Edgbaston: Jan. 13,1881. 

Will you permit mo to point out, with re¬ 
ference to Mr. Webster’s very interesting article 
on Vahids and Molinos (Academy, January 
12, 1884), that tho accusation brought against 
the followers of the latter of neglecting 
Mass can only refer to the perfunctory attend¬ 
ance at High Mass ? It was a grave accusa¬ 
tion against them, as is proved by a letter 
from Cardinal Caraccioli, printed in full in 
the Appendix to Mr. Bigelow’s admirable 
monograph, that they “ frequented the Holy 
Communion daily,” which appears to have 
shocked tho Cardinal very much, when they 
happened to bo married people. It was said 
that they took the Sacrament “as though it 
were a cake,” but this meant no more than that 
they took it without confession. It was part 
of the judgment upon Molinos that ho should 
make sacramental confession only four tunes a 
year, and receive the Sacrament. 

Through the wholo course of history few 
figures seem to me more calm, gracious, and 
beneficent than that of this Spanish priest. Ilis 
temperament was wrought to such fine issues 
that it appealed instinctively to the lofty and 
tho pure; ho went about doing good ; he 
vanishes from our sight into his living tomb, 
without striving and without cry, and his voice 
is no longer heard in the streets. So, always, 
is it with tho finest natures: apparent failure is 
tho unalterable seal of their mission, and the 
immortal influence they exert comes invariably 
from beyond the grave. 

J. Henry Siiortiiouse. 


THE TOMB OF MARGARET COUNTESS OF 
CUMBERLAND. 

York: Jan. 15, 1884. 

Anyone knows that tho chief person to whom 
Appleby, in Westmoreland, ought to look back 
with prido and gratitude is Anno Countess of 
Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery. Through¬ 
out the course of tho chequered and somewhat 
melancholy life of that great and religious lady, 
there was one person, above all others, to whom 
her thoughts reverted and her affections clung; 
and that was her mother, Margaret Bussell, a 
daughter of the Bedfords, widow of George 
Earl of Cumberland, tho great sca-captain and 
courtier. In the Lady Anne’s will she ex¬ 
presses her deep gratitude to her mother, and 
says, “as I doe myselfe, soe I desire my 
succeeding posteritye to have her in memory, 


love, and reverence, who was one of the most 
vnrtuousse and religiousse ladies that lived in 
her time.” The mother and the daughter met 
for tho last time, at Brougham, ou April 2, 
1016; and there the daughter erected a pillar 
to commemorate the event, and provided a 
liberal dole for distribution to tho poor on tho 
same day, and at the same place, every year, 
for ever. The memory of her mother was tho 
one sentiment in tho daughter’s life. Through¬ 
out her diary, which was kept with unfailing 
regularity to a great old age, bIio counts time 
by incidents in her mother's life, in many of 
which they had a common interest, which the 
child whom she had served so well never 
ceased to remember. 

This Lady Margaret Countess of Cumber¬ 
land died in 1010, and was interred beneath a 
stately altar-tomb, which still remains, on the 
south side of the altar in St. Lawrence church, 
Appleby, rich with all the heraldry of the 
Cliffords, and invested, as most persons will 
admit, with the very strongest associations and 
claims. 

Will it he believed that the vicar and church¬ 
wardens of Appleby are applying at this very 
time for a faculty to remove this tomb to a 
different position in the church; and. not 
content with this, have actually opened the 
vault before tho faculty has been granted, and 
have suffered numbers of people to inspect it ? 
Is all sentiment, all gratitude, extinct at Apple¬ 
by ; and is tbo leaden shroud which conceals 
the remains of the great lady to bo made, as 
it has been, the subject of newspaper para¬ 
graphs, idle gossip, and worse? I trust, for 
the credit of Appleby, that the application for 
tho faculty will he withdrawn ; or, if it he 
unhappily persevered with, that tho accordant 
voice of the English public will approve of tho 
action of a few of tlio descendants of the 
illustrious Countess, who arc asking the 
Chancellor of Carlisle to say that the faculty 
shall not issue. If the tomb needs strengthen¬ 
ing, then let it be strengthened; but by all 
means lot it stay where it is. It is a fortunate 
thing for the people of Appleby that the Lady 
Anno cannot come back among them. 

J. Eaine. 


THE MYTII OF CP.ONUS. 

London: Jan. 14, l«?l. 

Mr. Taylor says that I think it “scientific 
and necessary ” to go to Australian savages 
“ for tho interpretation of the poetical litera¬ 
ture of Periclean Greece.” If Mr. Taylor 
regards the myth of Cronus—old in Hesiod's 
time (Grote, ed. 1809, i. 1.3)—as a production 
of Periclean Greece, it seems needless to argue 
further on the question. Mr. Taylor calls the 
method which seeks to explain certain anomalies 
found among civilised people as survivals from 
savagery “a nostrum” which “has hitherto 
proved to he no method at ail.” Tho method 
is that of Mr. Tvlor and of Darwin. Whether 
it has been fruitless of results readers of Tvlor, 
Darwin, Lubbock, and McLennan may judge 
for themselves. 

In his explanation of the myth of Cronus 
Mr. Taylor says nothing of what may he called 
the Maori “ variant,” though, indeed, the story 
of Papa and Rangi varies very little from that 
of Gaea mid Uranus. Now, why are savage 
myths to bo left out, especially when the theory 
which explains the Greek myths explains tbo 
savage myths as well ? Mr. Taylor's own ex¬ 
planation is the sixth or seventh given on what 
he calls “the old orthodox lines.” It is very 
ingenious, and exactly as convincing, “easy.” 
and “ reasonable ” (especially easy) as the 
others which Mr. Taylor calls unsatis¬ 
factory. If the myths be “ transparent,” 
why do so many learned critics see wholly 
different meanings in each of them ? I 
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also ventured to explain the myth of the 
mutilation of Cronus as a “nature myth”—a 
myth setting forth how Heaven and Earth were 
originally thrust apart, as in China, and by 
Inara in India. To support this theory, I 
advanced the unmistakably transparent Maori 
version of the same event: nor can I see, even 
after reading Mr. Taylor's letter, why this 
comparison should not be made. The most 
scholarly mythologists do not disdain to go to 
the Hottentots when they can show that a 
dead chief named “ Lanio Knee ” is really the 
Dawn, and the Dawn really the Infinite. 

I do not know, or have forgotten, who is the 
authority for Mr. Taylor’s statement that the 
Delphian fetich stone fell from heaven. His 
theory of the connexion of aid.ua and viSripoi is 
far from being generally accepted. His notion 
that a crescent-shaped aerolite, or the crescent 
moon (or bothgavo rise to the sickle of 
Cronus in the story is almost too ingenious. 
One explanation would bo enough; but the 
double suggestion of a crescent-shaped aerolite 
or a crescent moon “ mutilating the centre of 
the sky,” when added to Schwartz’s sickle, 
which is the rainbow, and to Preller’s sickle 
as the natural weapon of the Harvest-god, 
demonstrates that theories of this sort are 
really too numerous and easy. 

- A. Lang. 


ENGLISH PUBLISHERS AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

London: Jan. IS, 1834. 

AVe regret that Messrs. Field & Tuer should 
huve brought our names into their letter which 
apoears in the Academy of Saturday last with 
reference to Don't, because it compels us to 
correct their statement so far as it concerns us. 
We did not say we would send “ a share of 
profits to the American publishers; ” but we 
did send a cheque to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
in recognition of our having used the book, and 
the following extrnot from a lettor received 
from them will speak for itself :— 

“We have just received yours of the fith ulto., 
and we are much gratified to find the cheque 
which you were kind enough to euclo.se. 

“Don't has had quite a phenomenal success here, 
and we trust it may do well with you.” 

Wo based our edition—which was the first 
announced in England, as a reference to the 
Academy will show'—on the American work, 
and we paid an editor to prepare it for English 
readers. It is therefore copyright. 

Griffith & Farr an. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jan. 21 ,4 pm. Asiatic:.“The Origin of the 

Indian Alphabet.” by Mr. R. N. Oust. 

0 p.m. London Institution: *• Ornament,” by 
Mr. H. H. Statham. 

8 u.ra. Roval Academy: “ Art as influenced by 
the Men,” V., Michel Angelo, by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature.” I., by Mr. H. AV. Carr. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: " Design in Crea¬ 
tion,” Iiv Sir E. Beckett. 

Tuesday, Jan. 2*2. p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Coins 
and Medals.” II., by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: Annnul Meeting, Presi¬ 
dential Address, by Prof. Flower. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: "The Education of 
the South African Tribes,” by Mr. W. Uresswell. 

8 p.m. Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: "The Adoption of 
Standard Forms of Test-Pieces for Bars and Plates,” 
bv Mr. W. Hackney. 

Wednesday, Jan. -23,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Science 
Teaching in Elementary School.!,” by Mr. W. L. 
Carpenter. 

s p.m. Geological: “ The Serpentine and Asso¬ 
ciated Rocks of Porthalia Cove,” by Mr. J. H. 
Collins ; ” Outline Geology of Arabia,” by Mr. C. M. 
Doughtv; “A Delta in Miniature—Twenty-seven 
Years’ Work,” bv Mr. T. Mellard Reade. 

Thursday, Jan. 24. :i p.m. Royal Institution: “Music 
for the Pianoforte,” II.. by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Mozart’s Operatic 
Works,” by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ” Art ns influenced by 
the Men,” VI., Raphael, by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Manufacture of 
Gas from Limed Coal.” by Prof. Wanklyn. 

FeidaY, Jan. 25, 7 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Expen¬ 
diture of Power in Steamship Propulsion,” by Mr. 
J. J. Bourne. 

8 p.m. Browning : “ Paracelsus," by Miss 
Arthur. 

8 p.m. Quekott. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: "Kilima-njaro, the 
Snow-clad Mountain of Equatorial Africa,” by Mr. 
H. H. Johnston. 

Saturday, Jan. 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Life 
and Literature under Charles I.,” II., by Prof. 
Henry Morlev. 

.3 pin. Physical: “Direot Reading Electric 
Measuring Instruments.” by Prof. Ayrton and 
Prof. J. Perry ; *• The Electromotive Force set up 
during Interdefusiiin,” by Dr. C. R. Alder Wright 
and Mr. C. Thompson. 


Y« Leadenhalle Presse, E.C.: Jan. 12,1884. 

Your foot-note to our letter in to-day’s 
Academy may be misunderstood, as, in the 
instance referred to, the American author is 
not in the game. An American publisher buys 
a hook from an author outright, and thereby 
becomes sole owner of the copyright. He then 
offers it at a certain price to us, at the same 
time mailing advance sheets. We approve the 
book, accept the terms, and publish simulta¬ 
neously with him, or perhaps a day or two 
earlier, which certainly, according to the best 
legal opinion we can get, secures the copy¬ 
right here. Field & Tuer. 

[That residence on British territory (in addi¬ 
tion to prior publication) is necessary in order 
to obtain copyright in the United Kingdom is 
a proposition usually laid down in the books, 
though it has never yet been so decided. Pub¬ 
lishers, we have observed, are often content to 
call their books “ copyright,” and then sit 
quiet under what would be a manifest infringe¬ 
ment, in preference to incurring the cost and 
risk of legal proceedings.— Ed, Academy.] 


SCIENCE. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry. Part I. 
Prepared by a Committee of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. (Sonnenschein.) 

It would perhaps be out of place to give here 
a full statement of the objects aimed at by 
the association on whose authority the present 
work is issued; one of them, however, may be 
briefly mentioned—namely, the substitution, in 
the place of Euclid, of a manual of elementary 
geometry more in harmony with the present 
state of mathematical science. The defects of 
Euclid’s Elements as a text-book for beginners 
have long been known to be numerous, and in 
the various editions which have been published 
since 1482 many attempts have been made 
either to remove th"m or at least to point 
them out. The most serious defea t, since it 
is the one least capable of remedy, is the im¬ 
perfect classification of the propositions. Mr. 
Todhunter (see liis Conflict of Studies, p. 187) 
thinks that it is to the influence of the classi- 
ficatory sciences that we owe the notion that 
it is desirable to have all the properties of 
triangles thrown together, then all the proper¬ 
ties of rectangles, and all the properties of 
circles; and he quotes a statement from De 
Morgan that “ Euclid, fortunately for us, 
never dreamed of a geometry of triangles as 
distinguished from a geometry of circles, but 
made one help out the other as he best could.” 
Surely it is a sufficient answer to this to say 
that Euclid has to a considerable extent given 
us a geometry of triangles as distinguished 
from a geometry of circles, and that classifica¬ 
tion is one of the main objects of every 
science. 


The principal feature, accordingly, wherein 
the present work differs from Euclid’s first 
two books, to which it corresponds, is the 
arrangement of the propositions. It must not, 
however, be understood either that all of 
Euclid’s propositions are given or that liis 
methods of proof arc retained. As a matter 
of fact, there are some omissions and some 
additions, tho former being less numerous 
than the latter. Some idea of the contents of 
the work may be gained from the statement 
that book i., entitled “ Tho Straight Line,” 
is divided into five sections—(1) Angles at a 
Point, (2) Triangles, (3) Parallels and Paral¬ 
lelograms, (4) Problems, (5) Loci; book ii., 
entitled “Equality of Areas,” is divided into 
two sections—(1) Theorems, (2) Problems. 
The whole is prefaced by a Logical Introduc¬ 
tion, and a Syllabus of Geometrical Construc¬ 
tions which it is recommended that beginners 
should be exercised in prior to, or concurrently 
with, the study of theoretical geometry. 

As regards the methods of proof, they are. 
in general, simple and clear. Exception 
must be made of the demonstration of the 
very first theorem in book i., which is need¬ 
lessly difficult. The same objection may be 
alleged in a less degree respecting the second 
theorem. It would be too much to say that 
perfect consistency has been attained fit may 
be that perfect consistency is undesirable in a 
text-book for beginners) in the treatment of 
general and special cases of theorems. 1 ii 
illustration of what is meant, reference way 
bo made to book ii., theorems 1, 2, 11, to 
which one, two, three figures respectively tire 
given. Would it not bo preferable to give 
two figures to each of these theorems, and to 
omit tho special case when two particular 
points of the figure coincide ? 

Mr. C. L. Dodgson (in tho Introduction to 
his recent edition of the first two books of 
Euclid) recalls attention to the principle that 
when a theorem has been proved for one case 
it may lx: taken as proved for sill similar eases, 
and he modifies accordingly the concluding 
part of tho sixteenth proposition. But the 
principle applies to many more propositions 
than the one signalised by Mr. Dodgson; in 
the present work one may specify pp. 19, 22, 
23, 31, 32, 35, 53, where it would be advisable 
to change the phrase “Similarly it may lx: 
shown” into “Hence also it has been 
shown.” 

Both sets of Problems and the examples 
of Loci havo been judiciously chosen and 
arranged ; and it is therefore with some hesi¬ 
tation that one suggests, in view of book ii., 
the insertion of the problem “ To construct a 
square on a given straight line,” the altera¬ 
tion (a very slight one) of tho order of the 
problems in book ii. to 1, 2, 5, 3, 4, 6, and 
the addition to book ii. of a section on Loci, 
which might consist of two problems—To 
find the locus of a point tho sum, and the 
difference, of the squares of whose distances 
from two fixed points is constant. If two 
further suggestions maybe tolerated, I should 
propose a verbal change—and one not even 
verbal, for it concerns only a letter. The 
first is to omit the word “only” in the 
definition of a trapezium; the second, to spell 
the word “ shown” always in the same way. 

It is a matter of some importance, though 
it is one which is easily overlooked, that in 
the description of identically equal figures 
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the letters which denote corr ^ponding points 
should be written in the corresponding order. 
In few manuals of elementary geometry is 
this the case, but it is so here. I have not 
been so solicitous to indicate the merits of 
this text-book (for it has great and substan¬ 
tial merits) as to point out one or two trifling 
particulars where improvement seemed pos¬ 
sible. Anyone who has attempted to write 
an elementary mathematical text-book will 
appreciate the difficulty of the task imposed 
on the committee, and will welcome with 
gratitude this result of their labours. 

J. 8. Mackay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Zoological Society of London has ap¬ 
pointed a committee, consisting of Prof. Flower, 
Prof. Jeffrey Bell, Mr. H. H. Johnston, Mr. 
Mivart, and Mr. Sclater, to prepare a memorial 
volume of the scientific papers of the late 
William Alexander Forbes, prosector of the 
society. It is purposed to publish these papers 
in a form similar to that which was adopted in 
the memorial volume of Forbes’s predecessor, 
Garrod. Mr. Sclater will edit the volume, Mr. 
Johnston will prepare a biographical notice, 
with portrait, and Prof. Bell will act as secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Geological Society opens with an 
interesting paper by Mr. Ralph Richardson, 
on “Agassiz and Glacial Geology,” being the 
anniversary address delivered before the society 
at the beginningof last session. In this discourse, 
which displays great appreciation of Agassiz’s 
work, Mr. Richardson gives a faithful sketch 
of the history of opinion on glacial questions 
during the last half-century. The same number 
contains, among other communications, some 
original suggestions on petrological nomencla¬ 
ture, by Mr. Kinahan, of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Philological Society’s annual “Dic¬ 
tionary meeting ” is held on the evening of 
January 18, the day on which this number of 
the Academy appears in London. Copies of 
the first part of the society’s new English 
Dictionary, edited by its president, Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, will then be laid on the table. We 
congratulate the society on the fact that this 
first part of its twenty-four years’ work is thus 
at length in type, to witness what the history 
of our language really is, and to justify the 
society in having given up the first partial 
scheme of a mere Supplement to Johnson and 
Richardson suggested by Archbishop Trench, 
and having adopted the plan of a complete 
Dictionary of English — as contrasted with 
Anglo-Saxon—proposed by its earlier editors, 
Herbert Coleridge and Mr. F. J. Fumivall, and 
developed by its present editor and president, 
Dr. Murray. The University of Oxford, too, 
deserves our gratitude for supplying the money 
that brings the work out. 

FlRDAUSi’s second epic, YAsuf and ZalOcha , 
a poem of about six thousand verses, which he 
composed after the completion of his Shdhudma, 
and the value of which is enhanced by the fact 
that it is the earliest poetical version of the 
Biblical story of Joseph, has never yet been 
published. The Bodleian possesses two MSS. 
of this important work; and there is also one 
in the British Museum, one in India, and a 
fragment in the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The late distinguished Persian scholar, 
Mr. H. Morley, long cherished the idea of 
publishing it, but was prevented from carrying 


out his intention. Prof. H. Eth6 is, we under¬ 
stand, now engaged on an edition of YAsuf 
and ZalikhA to appear in the Aryan series of the 
“ Aneodota Oxoniensia.” 

Within the last few years, fragments of 
several papyri and MSS. have been discovered 
in Egypt, and have found their way to Berlin, 
Paris, Vienna, &c. Among them are fragments 
of a parchment codex of the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
tury, comprising the Responsa of Papinianus, 
the most renowned of the classical Roman 
lawyers, with notes of his disciples Ulpianus 
and Paullus. The fragments at Berlin have 
been edited by KrUger, those at Paris by 
Dareste. It is quite within the range of 
probability that similar fragments have been 
purchased as curiosities by English tourists in 
Egypt. Should this be so, the possessors of 
such are invited, in the interests of scholarship, 
to communicate their addresses to Messrs. 
Trttbner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 

The new volume in Messrs. Triibner’s series 
of “ Simplified Grammars ” is Danish, by 
Miss E. Ottd, who will also undertake Swedish. 
Among the future announcements are Assyrian, 
by Prof. Sayce; Burmese, by Dr. E. Forch- 
ammer; Egyptian, by Dr. S. Birch; Lettish 
and Lithuanian, by Dr. M. I. A. Volkel; and 
Turkish, by Mr. J. W. Redhouse. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shakspere Society -(Friday, Jan. 11.) 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq., Dhactor, in the Chair. — 
After the adoption of the treusurer’s audited cash 
account for 1883, Mr. Sidney L. Lee read a paper 
on “Love’s Labour’s Lost.” He pleaded against 
the condemnation of the play by the older school 
of cxitics. Coleridge put it in its right place as 
Shakspere’s earliest genuine play; then its faults 
become easily excusable, and its method of extreme 
interest. (1) It set before us Shakspere fresh from 
Stratford, and gave us the measure of his educa¬ 
tion there. It had six village characters—Shak¬ 
spere’s schoolmaster, Thomas Hunt, as Holofemes; 
the curate, Sir Nathaniel; the constable. Dull; the 
clown, Costard; the dairymaid, Jaquenetta; and 
the forester. It gave us the country-boys’ games: 
“more sacks to the mill,” “hide and seek,” 
“whip-top,” and “push-pin; ” the masque too. 
It had the school-boy’s recollections of Ovid, 
Mantuanus, and scraps of French and Italian. 
Its j ests on legal terms, ‘ ‘ common and several, ”&c, 
showed Shakspere’s early knowledge of law, and his 
following Sidney’s Apoloyy advice his regard for 
that writer. (2) Its good-humoured satire brought 
the fashionable follies of the London of Sbakspere’s 
day before us, the “wits” and their extravagances 
of speech and eccentricities of act. Five faults 
in language condemned by Puttenham were ridi¬ 
culed in the play; and, however tedious to us 
now, the satire on these follies at the time struck 
home. (3) The plot divided into two—the men’s 
“academe,” and their wooing of the French 
ladies, (a) Academies were much talked of then; 
both Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Nicholas Bacon 
wrote schemes for academics for the Queen’s wards. 
Young men lived loosely, and at universities and 
the Inns of Court did not work, but haunted 
taverns and gambled, us Harrison and Abbot com¬ 
plained. Aschatn pleaded for discipline, and the 
French ladies sot the dandies the right task—to 
study souls in agony, to see the realities of sad 
and serious life. (0) Frenchmen were the repre¬ 
sentatives of looseness and gallantry. In 1303 
Robert of Brunne noted this as their special sin. 
But in 1591 (or 1589) Shakspere naturally put the 
leading Frenchmen of the day into his play, for, the 
Armada having set Spain aside, Henry of Navarre 
— cf. Mncaulay’s “ Ivry ”—and his nobles were the 
cynosure of English eyes, the hope of the Pro¬ 
testant cause in France. English volunteers served 
with Henry, and Shakspere must have known some 
of them. Lord Biron was their best friend in 
Franco, and so well known here that Chapman 
wrote two plays on him; Lord Longaville was one 
of Henry’s most prominent leaders ; Dumaiue, the 
Due de Maine, was popular in England; dc la 


Mothe, the French ambassador, left England only 
in 1583; Alen^on sued for Elizabeth’s hand in 
1581. In 1589-92 no less than fifty separate pub¬ 
lications on French affairs were registered at 
Stationers’ Hall. Sir T. Coningsby’s diary of 
Essex’s 4,000 volunteers in 1591 at the siege of 
Rouen, Sec., shows how the English were enter¬ 
tained by Longaville, Biron, Henry, and the 
French ladies, and how Biron praised English 
girls. Biron, in some points of his character 
historical, is well described by Rosaline. He said 
he should die in an hospital: hence, perhaps, 
Shakspere’s association of him with it. Longa- 
ville’s character is historical too. King Henry and 
a princess of France actually met on a diplomatic 
mission in 1586; and she brought a bevy of beauties 
with her, who were called “ l’escadron volante.” 
As to the Russians, the revival of intercourse with 
Russia in Elizabeth’s reign is well known. About 
1582 the Czar proposed to marry a kinswoman of 
Queen Elizabeth named Lady Mary Hastings, and 
the Russian ambassador had an elaborate inter¬ 
view with her in 1583, in which his interpreter 
behaved with ridiculously extravagant adoration. 
Lady Mary ultimately refused the Czar, but she 
was known as the “ Empress of Muscovia.” 
Lastly, Shakspere drew Armado from a real man— 
Fantastico Monarco, on whom Churchyard wrote 
a poem. Thus the historical element m “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ” was strong. On all grounds the 
play deserved the most careful attention.—A long 
discussion, by a full meeting, followed the paper, 
which was highly praised by all the speakers. 


FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOORE’S PICTURE, "COMPANIONS." A Photo-«i»fTXTin*. 
In progre«i. Same time u origiuil—16f by 8|. 

“An esqnUlte picture."—Time*. 

“Mr. Moore exhibit* one picture—than which he never painted a 
better .”—Morning Post. 

“A new and exquisite picture.”— Standard. 

''Remarkable for ita refinement of line and dalleate harmony of colour.” 

Globe. 

“ Mr. Moore’s jmeofbl * Companions ’ forms an excellent bonne bouchs 
to an attractive exhibition.”— Uailg Mews. 

“The gem of ibis varied and delljhtfta! exhibition.”— Academy . 
Particulars on application to the Publishers, Messrs. DOW DBS WILL ft 
Dow debwklls, 133, New Bond-street. 


The Ornamental Arts of Japan. By G. A. 

Audsley. Part I. (Sampson Low.) 

The dissolution of the literary partnership of 
Messrs. Audsley and Bowes can scarcely be 
regretted when it results in the production of 
such valuable and beautiful books as Mr. 
Bowes’ Japanese Marks and Seals and the mag¬ 
nificent undertaking of which the first part 
has just been published. It was always to be 
hoped, if not to be expected, that a work of 
the same importance as The Keramic Art of 
Japan should be devoted to those other decora¬ 
tive arts in which the Japanese excel rather 
more than less as compared with pottery and 
porcelain. In lacquer work especially, and 
in the decorative use of metals, they arc 
beyond all nations; and scarcely less praise 
can bo given to their embroidery and paint¬ 
ing of tissues and paper, their enamel and 
drawings of animals. This expectation is 
now in a fair way of being realised, if wo 
may judge, as we safely may, of the work as 
a wholo by this very promising instalment. 

It would nevertheless be premature to 
criticise it as a complete work. So frag¬ 
mentary a method of publication is more in 
favour in France than in England. We have 
all things begun and nothing ended: a bit of 
Preface; so many pages of letterpress belong¬ 
ing to one section, so many belonging to an¬ 
other ; and of the illustrations a miscellaneous 
assortment which promises some trouble of 
arrangement to the binder when all is done. 
We are not sure that such a tantalising method 
of issue does not stimulate curiosity and 
ensure a greater umount of attention than if 
it were quite straightforward. Especially is 
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this likely to be so 'with regard to the letter- 
press, for, in volumes of tko portentous size 
of these folios, looking at the pictures is apt to 
suffice, and some twenty or more of the gigantic 
pages to be read consecutively appears a task 
more formidable than it really is. If we 
mistake not, the articles on each of the sub¬ 
jects dealt with will extend to something like 
this length ; and they will be too short, rather 
than too long, for the student, who, unless he 
possess the tine volume on Japan by M. Gonze, 
recently published in Franco, will be glad to 
study a work upon which evident care has 
been taken to make the information given as 
exhaustive and accurate as possible. 

Of the services which photography is able 
to render to art the illustrations to this sump¬ 
tuous publication are even a more striking 
instance than those to The Keramie Art of 
Japan , and do great credit to Messrs. Lecher- 
tier, the chromo-lithographers. "We doubt 
whether in truth of colour they are all quite 
equal to some of Mr. William Griggs’s per¬ 
formances—for instance, his plates to Mr. 
Vincent Itobinson’s book on Oriental Carpets — 
and wo think that in some cases the texture 
of the ground (crape, silk, paper, &c.) might 
have been indicated more clearly; but there 
is far more to praise than to blame in 
these exquisite and elaborate facsimiles. So 
far as can be judged at present, the examples 
are well chosen. Of the well-known skill 
of the Japanese in drawing birds none could 
he much better than the swimming duck on 
crape-silk, the embroidered geese, and the 
crane painted on silk. This last, though we 
understand from the accompanying descrip¬ 
tion that it is not by an artist of the very 
highest reputation, is singularly characteristic 
of the quaint gestures of the bird, and forms, 
with the cleverly treated jungle of tall seeded 
grass in which it stalks, a design of a very 
ingenious and attractive kind. As facsimiles 
none, perhaps, of the plates are better than the 
tine specimens of intrusted work, with the 
natural colours of trees and flowers, birds and 
insects, imitated in ivory, mother-o’-pearl, and 
various stones and metals. By the side of 
such delicate fictions the “ liardstone” incrus¬ 
tations of the Italians seem clumsy and vul¬ 
gar. Among the more beautiful decorated 
fabrics may be mentioned one of the curious 
tissues of silk and gilt paper, and a beautiful 
brown and buff butterfly design in silk and 
velvet. 

It is to bo regretted that the author has 
been unable to unravel the historical or 
mythological mysteries involved in a series 
of delicately executed miniatures (sect, i., 
plate xi.), but it is not often that Mr. Audsley 
is at a loss. Of a series of pictures of the 
Japanese Inferno he gives a very clear and 
full account. These pictures, due to the 
imagination of a Japanese Dante or Sweden¬ 
borg, have more than an artistic interest, 
showing, as they do, how similar are the 
natural notions of many peoples with regard 
to final judgment and punishment. In the 
first we see miserable souls shivering on the 
bank of a river; some have crossed, not by 
Charon’s boat, but apparently by wading, to 
the opposite shore, where they fall on their 
knees before a terrible female monster with a 
white woolly pate. In the next scene they 
are in the judgment-hall undergoing a terrible 
examination before a blood-red judge of 


truculent aspect. It is no use to attempt 
prevarication or falsehood, for there on a 
stand arc two heads—one pale, female, and 
pitying (the head of Hearing), the other, 
male, pitiless, and scarlet (the head of Seeing). 
From the mouth of the latter jets a fearful 
torrent of red flame or light upon the sinner. 
In the background another wretch is being 
shown in a mirror the act of incendiarism for 
which he is condemned. There he sees him¬ 
self plainly ns he applied the torch to a house. 
The rest show various terrible modes of 
punishment—by rod and green demons and 
snakes, by fire and whirlwind ; some are being 
pounded in a mortar, some stuck with needles, 
some crushed between stones, and all is tire 
and blood. It is gratifying to know that the 
Japanese no longer regard such pictures with 
favour, but wo arc glad that some of them 
have been preserved. Cosmo Monkuou.se. 


THE ITALIAN PHTURES AT BURLIXG- 
TOX HOUSE. 

Among the numerous Italian pictures, especially 
of the fifteenth century, there are a few to which 
art-historians will attach a special interest. The 
first picture we meet on entering Room IV. is a 
triptych (210—lent by Charles Butler, Esq.) 
which is assigned in the Catalogue to the 
“ school of Filippo Lippi.” I do not want to 
quarrel with those who, after a thorough 
examination of this picture, may feel that a 
painting displaying such apparent deficiencies, 
as, for instance, in the proportions of the figures, 
cannot well be by a gr eat master. Still, 1 have 
myself not the slightest doubt that it is Fra 
Filippo’s own work, and not a pupil’s. As a 
matter of course, there may exist inferior works 
by good artists, as well as careful pictures by 
inferior hands. Hence the confusion in the 
minds of those who profess to bo ablo to settle 
such questions on the principle of their own 
“ natural artistic perception, or what painters 
technically term insight.” The reasons why I 
accept this picture as a genuine one are—firstly, 
the tone and harmony-of the pale colours, which 
are tho same as we meet in every one of the 
master's authentic works, but never in the 
numerous productions of his school. Secondly, 
the mode of rendering certain details—for in¬ 
stance, the folds, the hands, tho shape of the 
oar—matters which, though in themselves 
apparently trifling, have yet something to 
do with the artist’s style—so much so, indeed, 
that in cases like the present one they 
are tho true test of original production. 
Fra Filippo’s hasty temperament is not seldom 
reflected in his productions. When in Hot 
Antonio del Branca, of Perugia, commissioned 
Fra Filippo to paint a picture worth seventy 
florins, ho produced a work so unsatisfactory to 
his employer that the latter sued tho painter for 
having produced an inferior work. Another 
time, when Carlo Marsuppini engaged Fra 
Filippo to paint an altar-piece for a church at 
Arezzo, ho exhorted the artist—so Vasari says 
—“ to give particular attention to the hands, 
because his execution had been much complained 
of.” There may have come down to us a greater 
number of carefully executed pictures by other 
great artists; but, wnether careful or not, 
whether worked out most elaborately or merely 
sketched, it is indisputable that the individu¬ 
ality' of character in the great fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century artists is always distinctly 
marked in some way or other ; whereas pictures 
of their schools, however pleasant, will never 
come up to that standard. This very reason 
obliges me to dwell on a few pictures only, 
selected from this attractive, but somewhat 
promiscuous, show. 


Di 


Tho “Virgin and Child” (272—lent by A. 
Casolla, Esq.) is one of those which, from this 
point of view, call for special notice. The 
authorship is, we believe, disputed. Borne have 
ascribed it to Lorenzo di Credi, others to 
Pollaiuolo, others to Filippo Lippi. Here it is 
exhibited under tho modest title of “ Floren¬ 
tine school.” The Virgin is seated in front, 
with the Infant Christ in her lap; on her 
right are two angels standing. Perhaps few 
pictures by' Old Masters have come down to us 
so free from obliteration as the present one. 
"Wo have thus little difficulty in “ analysing ” 
the style of this most impressive composition, 
in which the forms of the figures in different 
aspects stand out very clearly. The peculiar 
oval shape of the angels’ heads, with the hair 
falling down in quiet lines, the articulation in 
the fingers, and the shape of the ear are so many 
characteristic features to be met with in all the 
genuine works of Raffaelino del Garbo, a master 
by whom there are numerous drawings in the 
British Museum. In taking a more general 
view, wo may' say that the figures remind ono 
of Filippino Lippi, the master to whom 
Ruffaellino owed his artistic education. The 
Child, who is laughing or smiling, has a some¬ 
what strange look. Apparently the artist did 
not succeed well in overcoming the difficulties 
of expressing gaiety, nor, may we add, did 
Pontormo in some of his pictures at Florence, 
nor perhaps Raphael in one of his pictures 
at Pansliangor, exhibited some time ago at 
Burlington House (a work not entirely’ by 
his hand). That ineffable smile to which 
Leonardo da Vinci gave expression in the 
“Mona Lisa,” painted at the same time, w'as 
not attained by either of the younger artists; 
but it is interesting to trace tho influence 
on contemporary art of the expression in 
Leonardo’s unique portrait. The two portraits 
representing (2fil) a young man in a red cap 
and (2GS) a lady (lent by IV. Drury-Lowe, 
Esq.) may have been ascribed to Masaccio 
at the time when even in public galleries 
all sorts of Florentine portraits of the end 
of tho fifteenth century were given to this 
artist. It is not very long since the date of 
Masaccio’s death, formerly put down at 1448, 
has been corrected to 142s, and that his share in 
the fresco cyclo of the Brancacci Chapel has 
been distinctly recognised. The two portraits 
hei'e ascribed to Masaccio are by Domenico 
Ghirlandajo. A replica of the female head is in 
the Berlin Museum (88). The three pretle/la 
pictures of another Tuscan artist, Domenico 
Beecafumi, of Biena (270, 274, and 276—lent by 
W. Graham, Esq.), representing scenes of the 
Virgin’s life, aro very spirited in their execution. 
Lord Wemyss possesses a beautiful Madonna 
by the same artist. No other works of his have 
I been able to find in England. The portrait 
of a youth (192—lent by Lord Lansdowne) 
display's, in its smooth flesh-tints and deep- 
toned colour, the style of Puligo, an imitator 
of Andrea del Sarto, to which latter the picture 
is hero ascribed. “Although the contours of 
his figures,” remarks Vasari, in a passage upon 
the style of this master, 

“are so slightly defined that they are, in a 
manner, obliterated, thereby concealing many de¬ 
fects, the figures being partly lost and indistinct 
on the ground of the picture, yet, hia colouring 
being very beautiful, and the heads having an ex¬ 
quisite expression, the works of this artist give very 
great pleasure.” 

Bronzino’s portrait of a young prince, with 
the emblems of his tutelary saint (Bt. Louis 
of Franco '), as the fashion of the time would 
have it—compare No. 24 in the National Gallery 
—illustrates the last stage in the development 
of Florentine portraiture (168—also lent by 
Lord Lansdowne). 

Among the North Italian pictures there is a 
series of portraits (284-286, 240-242, 248-250, 
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253-253—lent by H. Willett, Esq.) which, for 
various reasons, deserve to be studied closely. 
Originally they belonged to the frieze of a 
coiling in the castle of San Martino Gusnago, 
in the district of Asola, between Mantua and 
Brescia, formerly belonging to the Gonzaga 
family. This peculiar kind of decorative art, 
not hitherto mentioned in art literature, seems 
to have been exclusively in use within the 
territory of a few towns. There are some 
similar works still to be seen in palaces of 
Cremona, Crema, and Brescia. They appear, 
however, far inferior in artistic merit to those 
before us. I have of late devoted some tune to 
the study of the origin of such decorations, and 
have come to the conclusion that it is to be 
sought for in palaces of Yeroua and Padua, 
where artists of the very greatest repute were 
engaged in such works. The frieze of a large 
hall in the episcopal palace at Padua is adorned 
with portraits by Bartolommeo Montagna. In 
one of the palaces at Verona I had the luck 
to discover a similar work, probably by 
Domenico, if not by Francesco Morone. In 
both of them the personages were named in 
inscriptions placed underneath, and I believe 
there can be no doubt that the portraits 
here exhibited are also historical. No. 250, 
apparently a Doge, is believed to be Pasquale 
Malipierio (oft. 1402). It might also be Orio 
Malipierio (oft. 1102): see Elogia Poetirnin Sercn. 
Vend. (Padua, 1680). The entire series consists 
of forty-four panels, and Mr. Willett is to be 
congratulated on having secured the whole. 
When brought to this country, they were 
thickly covered with whitewash. The difficult 
problem of restoration has been most success¬ 
fully overcome by Prof. A. H. Church. The 
question of the authorship of these fine portraits 
is not easy to decide. The names of Mantegna, 
of Beltraffio, of Pollaiuolo, of Piero degli 
Francesehi, and others have been suggested, 
but none has yet been accepted. In my 
opinion, the master is to be looked for nowhere 
but in the school of Milan, from about 1490 to 
1520. These beads appear to me to have a 
striking affinity to tho later works of Braman- 
tino. However this may be, they are a 
remarkable illustration of that period in Italian 
art in which it was the chief aim of the 
painters to seize and depict character, or those 
attributes of men and things which flow out of 
the inner life. 

The three genuine pictures by Crivelli (189, 
237, 243) are not superior to those in the 
National Gallery. The later school of Giovanni 
Bellini is represented by an excellent picture of 
the “Virgin and Child and St. Joseph” (204— 
lent by J. P. Heseltine, Esq.), apparently by 
the same band as the “Warrior adoring the 
Infant Christ ” (234 in the National Gallery)— 
viz., Vincenzo Catena. Giambattista Moroni’s 
portrait of a gentleman with two children (139— 
lent by the National Gallery of Ireland) is, in 
my opinion, by far the finest Venetian picture 
in thus exhibition. Perhaps the light colours 
of tho children’s dresses are in too strong a 
contrast to the dark garments of the gentleman, 
who is seated behind them; but that is evidently 
not the fault of the artist. In the course of 
time the dark colours have sunk in, while 
tho light ones have lost their glazings under 
the hand of cleaners. On a piece of paper 
placed on tho tablo to tho left of the gentleman 
we read “ Albino,” the namo of a small place 
in the Serio Valley, near which the artist was 
bom. 

We have here two pictures of tho early Veronese 
school—a crucifixion by Caroto (271— lent by 
G. Richmond, Esq.), signed “ G. F. Charottus 
ping.,” and a “Virgin and Child with Saints” 

V256— lent by Ch. Butler, Esq.), a very interest¬ 
ing picture of that still rarer master, Giovanni 
Caroto, the younger brother of Giov. Francesco. 
No name has hitherto been suggested, so far as 


I know, with regard to the last-named picture. 
The beautiful portrait of “ Sigismondo Mala- 
testa” (230—lent by W. Drury-Lowe, Esq.) is 
generally acknowledged as one of tho gems of 
the exhibition. It is ascribed to Piero della 
Francesca, and this seems to be a unanimous 
verdict. But I venture to disagree with it, as 
I fail to see, after a close comparison with the 
genuine works of this master—for instance, those 
in the National Gallery—how this suggestion 
can be proved. 

J. Paul RiciiTEn. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Abydos: Dee. 27, 1883. 

I HAVE just been making a tour in tho Fuyum 
with two companions, but have found it some¬ 
what disappointing—at least from an archae¬ 
ological point of view. The remains of the 
Labyrinth at Howara certainly do not justify 
tho praises bestowed by Herodotos upon the 
building; the broken obelisk at Ebgig is little 
more than a curiosity ; and the three Roman 
temples at Kesr Karun, destitute as they are of 
inscriptions, are not worth the trouble of get¬ 
ting to them, even though one of them is in a 
remarkably perfect condition. The most in¬ 
teresting antiquities in tho Fayflm are the vast 
mounds of Krokodilopolis, with their streets of 
ancient brick houses, and the two ruined monu¬ 
ments which stand side by side at Biahmu. A 
corner of one of these still exists, proving that 
tho monument must once have been a pyramid 
with an angle similar to that of the pyramid 
of Medftm. The size and character of the 
stones, the mode in which they are cut, and the 
want of cement to join them together also 
reminded me of Mcdftm, and inclined me to 
conjecture that, like Medum, they belong to as 
early a period as that of the Illrd Dynasty. 
The two masses of stones which still stand 
within the areas enclosed by the two monu¬ 
ments once formed part of their cores. I found 
fragments of black and red granite—belong¬ 
ing, apparently, to broken statues—strewn over 
their sites, as well as pieces of white stone, 
which may have formed their easing. I have 
only to add that the accounts given of them in 
both Murray and Baedrker axe alike incorrect. 

After leaving the Fayftm we spent a couple 
of days at Siftt, and while there rode along the 
base of the cliffs southward of the town as far 
as a village called Dronka. Here wo found a 
tomb of the XHIth Dynasty cut in the rocks 
above the village, with pictures of chariot- 
racing and Babylonian rosettes still traceable 
on tho walls. A little farther to the south the 
Coptic monastery of Dronka, with the mud- 
huts attached to it, is built into a series of 
ancient tombs half-way up the cliff. The only 
inscriptions I discovered there were Coptic, but 
not far off is a large double-chambered tomb 
with square columns, and the same overhanging 
cornice of stone supported on a row of stone 
beams that we meet with at Beni-Hassan. 
Another hulf-hour brought us to Der Rifa, a 
monastery built, like that of Dronka, into the 
tombs on tho face of the cliff. Four of them, 
two of them large and two small, are adorned 
with long hieroglyphic inscriptions, and in one 
I noticed the Greek graffito AIA3 AnOAA . . . 
Southward of the village tho cliff is honey¬ 
combed with sepulchres, most of which, how¬ 
ever, are of the Roman age. But there is one 
large one, belonging to the period of the 
XHIth Dynasty, which contains half-obliterated 
pictures of domestic scenes like those of Beni- 
Hassan, beside hieroglyphic texts. As both 
here and at Der Rifa the town named in the 
inscriptions is Shas-hotep, the modem Satb, 
the tombs of Rifa must have been included in 
the nomo of Hypselis rather than in that of 
Lykopolis. While at Sifit, I heard that some 


old ruins have recently been discovered in the 
desert a day’s journey inland. 

During my stay at Cairo I explored the rock- 
cut tombs in the cliff behind the citadel, and 
found them to be of the Roman age, from 
which we may perhaps conclude that the 
Egyptian town which preceded Cairo was not 
older than the time of Augustus. I also spent 
a day in the quarries of Turra, the Troja of 
Strabo, copying Greek graffiti. Another after¬ 
noon I devoted to the curious subterranean 
passages and chambers that have been dis¬ 
covered under the Greek convent at Old Cairo. 
In one p ace two columns with Corinthian 
capitals and a cornice similar to that which 
adorns the ancient gate of the Roman fortress 
are built into the wall; while in another we 
descend a flight of stone stairs of Roman con¬ 
struction, made of beautifully cut blocks of 
stone. I should advise visitors to Cairo not to 
miss either theso old relics of the Egyptian 
Babylon or tho Jewish synagogue, which is not 
far distant, and which reminded me forcibly of 
the well-known “synagogue” at Toledo. 

The Bulak Museum has undergone quite a 
transformation during the last two years. New 
rooms have been added to it, and, what is more, 
filled with objects which the indefutigable 
industry of M. Maspero has brought together 
from all parts of Egypt. His new Catalogue is 
about to appear; and, as short descriptions will 
be attached to the objects named in it, it will 
be a great boon to future visitors to Cairo. 
Among the newly collected antiquities some 
early Greek remains are especially interesting, 
as well as three clay cylinders, inscribed with 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, which M. 
Maspero has exhumed at Tell Defenneh (the 
Pclusiac Daphne of tho ancients, according to 
Brugsch), a little to the west of Kantara, on 
the Suez Canal. I found that all three were 
records of Nebuchadnezzar, two of them being 
duplicates; and, as they are very badly written, 
and relate only to the monarch's building 
operations in Babylon, they must have been 
intended merely as memorials of his conquests, 
to be left in the countries ho overran. They 
are, therefore, curious evidences of his in¬ 
vasion of Egypt. One of them begins as 
follows:— 

“Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, son of Nabo- 
polassar, king of Babylon, am I. The temple of 
Ziru, the shrine of Nin-ziru, of Anu his god, and 
of Merodach, the son of Anu, the shrine of the 
supreme daughter of Anu, in Babylon, the city 
of my sovereignty, and the temple of Us-us 
on the eastern river with brick and cement I 
built.” 

The two other texts are in a similar strain. 

I am at present occupying the house built by 
Marietto at Abydos, which M. Maspero has 
kindly placed at my disposal; and I hope that 
my next letter will contain the results of my 
work during tho next ten days, which I intend 
to spend here. A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME PICTURES AT BURLIHGTON HOUSE. 

London: Jan. 14, 1881 . 

In his notice last week of the Dutch and 
Flemish pictures at tho Royal Academy Dr. 
Richter very justly observes that tho picture by 
Motsu, “Pleasures of Taste,”from Buckingham 
Palace, conies very near to tho manner of Tor- 
burg. Would it not be better to go a step 
farther and frankly attribute this charming 
work to Terburg himself ? Great artist and 
admirable delineator of character as Mctsu no 
doubt was, he surely never approached tho 
delicacy of handling and refinement of colour 
displayed in the present specimen, more espe¬ 
cially in the flesh-tints ana the treatment of the 
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white fur, velvet, and satin which make up the 
dress of the seated lady. Metsu’s colour, by 
comparison, has something slightly hot and less 
exquisitely blended. 

I would suggest that, in addition to the 
powerful portrait by Mabuse (288), which, 
as already pointed out, appears in this ex¬ 
hibition under the much abused name of 
Holbein, there is in the same room yet an¬ 
other fine work of the former master under 
another name; this is Mr. Weld-Blundell’s 
“Holy Family” (279), which is catalogued as 
by “ the Master of Cologne.” The picture 
evidently belongs to the first thirty years of 
the sixteenth century, and can have nothing in 
common with the school of Master Stephen of 
Cologne (circ. 1450), nor has it, indeed, any 
affinity with the later school of that city (circ. 
1475-1500) under the influence of the Flemings. 
Perhaps under the above description Barto- 
lomiius Bruyn (circ. 1523-56), or a painter 
of his school, is meant. For him, however, 
the picture seems altogether too powerful. 
On the other hand, the colouring, execution, 
and arrangement strongly suggest Mabuse 
in his second manner, to a certain extent under 
Italian influence. This hypothesis would 
account for u certain want of solidity in parts 
as compared with some recognised works of the 
same master. The type and modo of adjust¬ 
ment of the Virgin are also quite in the manner 
of Mabuse. The group of angels to the right 
of the picture is the part of the design most 
suggestive of Italian influence. 

The “Fragment of a large picture ” (284— 
lent by William Graham, Esq.), ascribed to the 
early German school, seems to mo to be also of 
Flemish origin, and to suggest the school of 
Louvain and perhaps the hand of Dieriek Bouts 
himself. The head of the centurion to the right 
is quite in the manner of that master; and the 
group, so far as it can bo judged, has consider¬ 
able analogy with panels by Bouts in the 
galleries of Munich, Berlin, and Nuremberg. 

Among the early Italian pictures, the ex¬ 
quisite “ Virgin and Child ” (238—lent by 
William Graham, Esq.), ascribed to Masaccio, 
has not much in common with the few known 
easel-pictures by him, and still less with 
his famous frescoes in the Braneaoei Chapel. 
The rich and varied colour, the peculiar marked 
outline, and particularly the mystic sentiment 
of the picture, suggest rather Masaccio's 
follower. Fra Filippo Lippi (compare the 
panel of the “ Annunciation ” by him in the 
National Gallery). The handling is perhaps 
rather heavier and the pigments more thickly 
laid on than in some of Filippo Lippi’s 
works. It has already been pointed out 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their 
History of 1'aiutiug in Italy that the two 
portraits (261 and 268—lent by W. Drury-Lowe, 
Esq.) are wrongly ascribed to Masaccio, and 
belong to the school of Domenico Ghirlundajo. 
Were any further proof required that tho panels 
cannot be by tho former master, it would be 
afforded by the portrait of the lady (26N), in 
which appears a Renaissance jewel of a typo 
which could not have existed when Masaccio 
painted, but belongs to quite tho end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The two roughly painted figures of 
“ Hercules ” (218 and 222—lent by Clias. Butler. 
Esq.) must be wrongly attributed to that admir¬ 
able draughtsman Antonio Pollaiuolo, but may 
possibly be by Andrea del Castagno, with the 
remains of whose work at the Bargello in 
Florence they have a certain analogy. Surely, 
too, the name of Piero della Francesca is used at 
random in connexion with the interesting and 
puzzling “ Head of Christ” (239—lent by Henry 
Roche, Esq.), some portions of which, such as 
tho hair and hands, by their treatment even 
suggest a German rather than an Italian hand. 

Claupe rinLLirs. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that a second edition will shortly 
be published of Mr. F. G. Stephens's critical 
and anecdotic essay on English Children as 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It comprises a 
list of the engravings after Reynolds’s pictures 
of children, and will range with Mr. Stephens’s 
annotated Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery 
exhibition. 

TlXE forthcoming number of the Magazine of 
Art will contain an illustrated article on the 
new Institute of Painters in Oil, with engrav¬ 
ings of Mr. Hacker’s “ Fatima,” Mr. Brewt- 
nall’s “ The Mother,” Mr. Morgan’s “ Meadow 
Sweet,” and Mr. Waller’s “ A Letter of Intro¬ 
duction.” 

Miss Margaret Thomas, the sculptor of 
the Taunton bust of Fielding, has recently 
completed another bust—that of Gen. Jacob, 
of Scindc—also for the Taunton Shire Hall. 

Baron Anatole von Hegel has been ap¬ 
pointed curator of tho museum of general and 
local archaeology at Cambridge. 

There is now on exhibition at the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art u series of fac¬ 
simile reproductions of Rembrandt etchings, 
numbering 320. 

The question of opening picture galleries on 
Sunday is being strenuously fought out in New 
York. Tho artists, for the most part, und also 
the managers, seem to be in favour of opening; 
and they have acted up to their opinions in the 
face of threats of prosecution from a Sunday 
Closing League, who (as the New York- Herald 
puts is) “ have had to take that back seat which 
nature and an allwise Providence evidently in¬ 
tend shall bo a permanent one.” On Sunday, 
December 30, the Pedestal Fund Art Loan 
Exhibition was thrown open, and was attended 
by nearly 6,000 persons, mostly respectable 
working-men. Tickets were sold at twenty- 
five cents (Is.), but no catalogues. On the 
same day the exhibition of American paintings 
for the benefit of an Academy Prize Fund was 
also open. 

The Austrian Government has founded at 
Rome a school after the pattern of those of 
Germany and France. It will deal especially 
with tho Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

A number of French painters, including 
MM. Geromo, Baudry. Boulanger, Carolus 
Duran, &e.. have presented a petition to the 
Senate praying for a reform of the law which 
at present leaves artistic falsifications practically 
unpunished. 

. M. Gustave Sohlumbeuger has in the press 
an important work upon tho Seals of the 
Byzantine Empire—a subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own. It will cover tho 
entile period from the sixth to the fifteenth 
centuries, and will be illustrated with more 
than a thousand cuts. 

A discovery of a very interesting character 
has been made at AVegbur, near Caruforth, 
Lancashire, in the quarries belonging to the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. Some men, 
in blasting tho rock, came across a small 
chamber, in which were implements of stone, 
bronze, and iron, among them a large per¬ 
forated stone hammer, beautifully formed; a 
stone quern for grinding com ; a bronze celt or 
axe-head of tho ordinary typo, five inches and 
three-quarters long and three inches broad at 
the cutting edge ; a fine socketed spear-head, 
nine inches long and five inches at the broadest 
part ; a portion of a bronze sword, eight inches 
anil a quarter long and one inch and a quarter 
broad; a fine axe-head of iron, six inches and a 
half long and six inches and three-quarters 
broad at the cutting edge; and u spinning wheel, 
six inches in diameter. 


Dt 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday afternoon the only concert of 
importance was the Saturday Popular, so that 
under ordinary circumstances the hall would 
have been well filled. But Mr. Maas was tbe 
vocalist, M. de Pachmann the pianist, and the 
programme contained only well-known and 
favourite works—Mendelssohn’s Quintett (op. 
87) for tho twenty-eighth time, the “ Moonlight ” 
Sonata for the nineteenth, and Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Trio in D for the twenty-first. 
St. James’s Hall was, therefore, crowded. Of 
the Russian pianist’s rendering of the “ Moon¬ 
light ” we have already spoken: the first move¬ 
ment he plays best, and the reading of it on 
Saturday was even more satisfactory than that 
at his recital a few weeks back. 

On Monday evening, January 14, there was 
an unusually large audience. Some came as a 
matter of habit; some, let us hope, specially 
to hear Schumann’s beautiful Quartett in A 
minor (op. 41, No. 1), which was admirably 
played by Mdrae. Neruda and Messrs. Ries, 
Hollaender, and Piatti: but many probably 
came out of curiosity to hear Miss Maggie 
Okey, a former pupil of Dr. Wylde, at present 
studying with M. de Pachmann, and already 
officially announced as his future partner in life. 
Miss Okey was, perhaps, unwise in selecting i> >r 
her debut at these Concerts the very pieces with 
which hermaster has scored some of his most bril - 
liant successes. She thus challenged compari¬ 
son, but accomplished her task most creditably. 
First caine Henselt’s formidable Etude “ Dank- 
lied nach Sturm,” which enabled her to display 
the excellence of her mechanism; and, after¬ 
wards, her performance of three of Chopin's 
Etudes from op. 25—the one in thirds, the one 
in sixths, and the last in octaves—showed how 
bravely she can overcome the greatest difficulties, 
and how skilfully she has copied M. de Paelt- 
raann’s style. The first Chopin Elude was de¬ 
servedly redemanded, and at the close she gave 
for an encore Schumann’s “ Vogel als Prophet.” 
The concert concluded with Chopin’s graceful, 
though somewhat insipid, Rondo (op. 73) for 
two pianofortes, played by Miss Maggie Okey 
and M. de Pachmann. The programme con¬ 
tained, besides, some interesting vocal duets by 
Hollaender and Dvorak, charmingly sung by 
Miss Louise Phillips and Mdme. Fassett. 

Mr. Willing gave his second concert last 
Tuesday evening. Miss Ambler and Mr. Sims 
Reeves were both unable to appear. Mr. J. 
Maas was an acceptable substitute for tin; 
latter; and Miss Mary Beare sang, in addition 
to a song by Rossini, Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice,” 
set down for Miss Ambler. Miss Beare has a 
sympathetic voice, but not power enough for 
the Mendelssohn secna. The programme was 
curiously arranged. There was a first part 
including selections from various Operas by 
Gluck, Gounod, Rossini, and Mr. Goring Thomas. 
Mdme. Patev sang “ Che faro.” and Mr. Brid- 
son a song from “Esmeralda.” Tho second 
part of the programme included Beethoven's 
••Lconore” No. 3 and Purcell’s “Come, if 
you dare.” This was followed by Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Walpurgis Night.” We were pleased 
to be able to speak favourably of “ King 
David” last concert; but one of Mendelssohn's 
best works, if not his masterpiece, was per¬ 
formed in an indifferent manner. There was 
some good singing: but if the society expects 
to succeed, there must be more colour in the 
accompaniment, more delicacy in the choral 
vocal parts; the leads must be properly 
taken up; and, in future, if Mendelssohn's tein)>o 
to “ Come with torches brightly flashing ” be 
not strictly adopted, the time must not 
degenerate into funeral-march pace. Tho solo 
vocalists were Mdme. Patev and Messrs. 
Lcvetus and Bridson. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

LUTHERAN BOOKS. 

The Life of Luther. By Julius Kostlin. 

Translated from the German. (Longmans.) 
Luther and other Leaders of the Reformation. 

By John Tulloeh. (Blackwood.) 

Martin Luther. By John H. Treadwell. 
(Ward.) 

Luther: a Short Biography. By James 
Anthony Froude. (Longmans.) 

Martin Luther the Reformer. By Julius 
Kostlin. (Cassells.) 

Luther and Good Works. By John E. B. 

Mayor. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) 
Die sehmalkaldischen Artikel com Jahre 1537. 
Brag, von Dr. Karl Zangemeister. (Heidel¬ 
berg : Carl Winter.) 

Lather: ein kirchliches Festspiel. Von Hans 
Herrig. (Berlin: Luckhardt.) 

Luther’s Table Talk. (Beligious Tract So¬ 
ciety.) 

Prof. Kostlin’s Luthers Leben has already 
received in Germany an amount of commenda¬ 
tion to which it is fairly entitled, and which 
renders further encomium on this side the 
Sea almost superfluous. It is a very 
careful, well-conceived, well-executed piece 
of literary work. And if we cannot adopt, 
without some qualification, Mr. Froude’s 
verdict in its favour, that “ the student who 
has read these pages attentively will have no 
questions left to ask,” we may concede that, if 
tiie author’s standpoint—the standpoint of 
the Wittenberg-Halle school of theology— 
be accepted as the right one, the general 
treatment will appear unimpeachable. Prof. 
Kolde has no easy task before him if his 
labours are to eclipse those of his brother pro¬ 
fessor. As a contribution to historical litera¬ 
ture it must, however, rank much lower. 
Notwithstanding the apparatus of material 
cited or printed in the two volumes of the 
original work, the information is manifestly 
derived too exclusively from one side, and the 
consequent bias is throughout plainly dis¬ 
cernible. Some of the statements, resting 
solely on Luther’s own authority, clash singu¬ 
larly with those which we find on official 
record—for example, in the recently published 
fasciculus of the Monumenta Reformations 
Lutheranae. Most unprejudiced persons will 
probably look upon Luther as a far more 
honest man than Aleander or Caietanus; but 
it is difficult not to conclude, where dis¬ 
crepancies occur between a record of proceed¬ 
ings and events made by official authorities 
(specially designed to convey to others an 
exact impression of what actually took 
place) and personal reminiscences (sometimes 


not committed to paper until after a con¬ 
siderable lapse of time) on the part of 
one deeply interested chief actor, that the 
former source of information may some¬ 
times be the more trustworthy. Such a con¬ 
clusion must appear still more justifiable if 
we bear in mind Luther’s intense subjectivity. 
Apart from the evidence, it would be perfectly 
natural to suppose that an imagination which 
could so far gain the mastery over its possessor 
as to lead him to believe that he had periodical 
bodily conflicts with evil spirits would not 
fail also to lend a powerful colouring to his 
conception of his own past career, and even to 
exercise its creative faculty in the shape of 
definite incident. With these general reserva¬ 
tions, we can feel no difficulty in pronouncing 
the volume before us thebest existing treatment 
of the subject to which the ordinary English 
reader can refer. It is lavishly illustrated with 
admirable reproductions of genuine contem¬ 
porary documents or works of art. The trans¬ 
lation also deserves commendation as a pains¬ 
taking and careful rendering, although it 
would have gained in vigour if the pleonastic 
“auchs,” “dochs,” and “nuns” of the 
original had been more systematically disre¬ 
garded. We cannot but note, too, the omission 
of an index as a serious defect. 

A condensed outline of the work has been 
published by Messrs. Cassell for popular circu¬ 
lation, while Mr. Froude has reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review the two articles for 
which the German work supplied the basis. 
Of the other volumes before us, Mr. Tread¬ 
well’s sketch is a spirited and appreciative 
though somewhat imperfect outline; Dr. 
Tulloch’s is a reprint of a volume already 
well known to the English public, but with 
the portion relating to Luther enlarged, and 
his many-sided character more fully described 
and illustrated from the rich material afforded 
in the Tischreden. Prof. Mayor’s little tractate 
represents a sermon preached in the chapel 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. It is full of 
deep and suggestive thought, and bears on 
every page the impress of genuine and exten¬ 
sive learning; the burden of the discourse is 
to show how Luther’s renouncement and sub¬ 
sequent energetic denunciation of the monastic 
vows has been completely justified by later 
Church history and is corroborated by the 
testimony of Old Catholicism. The edition of 
the Smalkaldic Articles, which comes to us 
from Heidelberg, is a photographic reproduc¬ 
tion, in forty-seven pages, of Luther’s auto¬ 
graph there preserved in the university 
library. Dr. Zangemeister, the librarian, has 
prefixed to it an interesting Introduction. 
The MS., like its writer, appears to have had 
some narrow escapes. After Tilly had taken 
Heidelberg, in 1022, it was sent by Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria to Rome, as a present 
to the Pope. In 1798 it was carried by 
Napoleon from the Vatican to Paris. From 
Paris it went hack to Rome, and finally, in 
1815, was restored, along .with many others, 
by Pope Pius VII. to its original depository. 
Herr Hans Hcrrig’s Festspiel is a commend¬ 
able attempt to dramatise the most striking 
episodes of Luther’s career; the caution, how¬ 
ever, with which he has restricted his imagi¬ 
nation to the mere embellishment of recorded 
fact is more apparent than the spirit of his 
Pegasus. 

To most students of history it will appear 


a truism to say that neither Luther’s per¬ 
sonal history nor that of the Reformation 
at large can be satisfactorily understood 
without a careful study of the political and 
social phenomena of the times. But even 
Prof. Kostlin appears not to give adequate 
recognition to the fact that the origin of the 
great struggle is to be discerned not merely in 
the gross abuse of indulgences, but that the 
flame was powerfully fanned by the regular 
and systematic extortion practised by the 
Roman Curia under the guise of annates, and 
the oppression exercised through the Roman 
law-courts. He tells us, indeed (p. 231), 
that 

“the impost levied by Rome on ecclesiastical 
benefices and fiefs . . . swallowed up enor¬ 

mous sums; while the Empire hardly knew how 
to scrape together a miserable subsidy for the 
newly organised government and .the expenses 
of justice, and men talked openly of retaining 
these Papal tributes, notwithstanding all pro¬ 
tests from Rome, for these purposes.” 

But this important phase of the question is 
only just glanced at in passing, although, 
as a potent factor in bringing about the 
national impatience of the Papal supremacy, 
it was deserving of considerable illustration. 
Without in any way under-estimating the 
religious convictions of those times, it is easy 
to see that the doctrine of justification by 
faith must have come home with peculiar 
force to an industrious, thrifty people, upon 
whom the efficacy of “works” was urged as 
a plea for continually and remorselessly de¬ 
priving them of their hard earnings. “ The 
whole contest,” says Prof. Kostlin, “ turned 
ultimately on the question as to who should 
determine disputes about the truth, and where 
to seek the highest standard and the purest 
source of Christian verity ” (p. 104). It is 
at least possible that, if Leo X. and his emis¬ 
saries could have been induced to deal more 
considerately with the pockets of the German 
people, the German conscience would have 
been found less tender, and the whole contest 
would never have assumed its “ ultimate ” 
form. There are other points on which much 
fuller information might advantageously have 
been given, as, for example, on the relations 
of the Empire to the Papacy and the merits of 
Luther’s Bible. The former subject is, how¬ 
ever, so much better understood in Germany 
than in England that the cursory treatment 
it here receives in a work not primarily de¬ 
signed for English readers is more readily 
explained. 

The narrative given of the proceedings of 
the Diet of Worms, and the circumstances 
under which that memorable assembly was 
convened, can hardly he looked upon as suffi¬ 
ciently satisfactory to be accepted as a final 
rendering of that memorable event. Mr. 
Froude, who gladly hails the opportunity it 
affords for picturesque writing, pronounces 
Luther’s appearance before the Diet “ perhaps 
the very finest scene in human history. 
Many a man,” he goes on to say, 

“has encountered death bravely for a cause 
which he knows to be just, when he is sustained 
by the sympathy of thousands, of whom he is 
at the moment the champion and the repre¬ 
sentative. But it is one thing to suffer, and 
another to encounter face to face and single- 
handed the array of spiritual and temporal 
authorities which are ruling supreme.” 
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We are not at all sure that, supposing Luther 
o have become convinced that he himself was 
i n error, it would not have required a 
g reater effort to have retracted what he had 
written than to have acted as he did. Even 
i rapostors, like Peregrinus, have preferred a 
t errible death to the admission of humiliating 
f ailure. But, in fact, everything conspired to 
nerve and encourage Luther in his heroic 
defiance. Ho went to Worms with a safe- 
conduct from the Emperor couched in the 
most explicit aud reassuring terms,* and his 
journey thither from Wittenberg was, as Mr. 
Treadwell truly describes it, “a perpetual 
. ovation.” Even George von Erundsberg, 
while he marvelled at the rare courage of the 
man, clapped him on the shoulder and said, 
If thou art sure of the justice of thy cause, 
then forward in the name of God, and be of 
good courage—God will not forsake thee.” 
Luther’s staunch friend, the Elector Frederic, 
was a member of the tribunal; von Sickingen, 
the famous warrior, whom Aleander himself 
describes as “terror Gcrmaniae,” loudly de¬ 
clared his determination to avenge the 
“ solitary monk,” as Mr. Froudc terms Luther, 
should he meet with foul play. We have 
only, indeed, to read the letter by Aleander, 
printed in the Monument a (pp. 152-58), 
written on April 5, a fortnight before Luther’s 
appearance at Worms, to see the impression 
produced on his enemies by the forces of the 
opposition. Mr. Froude represents the Em¬ 
peror as arriving at the Diet “with a fixed 
purpose to support the insulted majesty of the 
spiritual sovereign of Christendom.” It is 
now perfectly clear, from the Monumenta, that 
the edict for the destruction of Luther’s books 
was not issued until Charles had obtained the 
vote for the troops to be employed against 
France; but Ranke long ago pointed out 
that the feelings of the Emperor towards 
Leo (who had opposed his election) had 
been, up to this time, far from friendly. 
Everything, in fact, turned upon the 
question whether the former was to be 
allowed to have his way at Milan and Venice, 
and Luther had been dexterously used by 
him as an instrument for bringing Leo to 
terms:—“la verita fu,” says Vettori, “che 
conoscendo che il papa temeva molto di 
questa doetrina di Luthero, lo voile tenere 
con questo freno.” We may be quite 

sure that Charles did not wish to see so 
serviceable a schismatic disappear altogether 
from the scene. Mr. Froude, again, 
recognises in the John Eck who acted 
as interrogator at the Diet, Luther’s “ old 
enemy,” thereby, it is to be presumed, in¬ 
tending to identify the Professor of Theology 
at Ingolstadt with the civilian, the “ artium 
et juris utriusque doctor,” who discharged the 
duties of official notary in the dioceso of 
Treves. There would, of course, have been a 
peculiar malignity in bringing Luther’s old 
fellow-student at Wittenberg, who had already 
challenged his theses, and with whom he had 
that tremendous encounter at Leipzig, from 
the banks of the Danube to the Rhine to in¬ 
terrogate him on this critical occasion. But 
the fact is that there were two John Ecks, 


* See the Monumenta Reformations Lutheranac 
(pp. 1205121), where it is printed at length—a very 
different document, as the editor observes, from 
that gi-.eain Luther’s Works, vol. ih 


and the one at Worms (“Joannes de Acie,” 
as he termed himself in Latin) was previously 
scarcely known to the Reformer. The mis¬ 
take has been made before, and is by no means 
inexcusable in an ordinary reader; but it 
comes rather awkwardly from one who, while 
affecting to sit in judgment on the whole 
question and to pat Prof. Kostlin on the head, 
shows that he himself has not bestowed on 
the Professor’s pages that “ attentive ” perusal 
which he recommends to others. 

As regards Luther’s language and de¬ 
meanour at Worms, all the writers before us 
concur in ascribing te him language which it 
now seems probable he did not use. The 
somewhat theatrical but, under the circum¬ 
stances, grand and striking words “ Here I 
stand, I cannot do otherwise,” have, as Mr. 
Karl Pearson has already noted,* no place in 
the official report. While the “ Gott helff 
mir,” which has usually been regarded as a 
touching expression of Luther’s sense of his 
defenceless and isolated condition, is really 
nothing more than the “ Ita me Dour adjuvet ” 
(often with the addition “ et sancta Dei Evan- 
gelia”) which was the ordinary conclusion in 
those times of every formal declaration in a 
court of law. 

But there is little need to exaggerate 
Luther’s merits, or tho character of his 
genius, in order to establish his titlo to the 
admiration and remembrance of posterity. 
“ Putting aside,” says Prof. Mayor, “ his 
position in the Church, Luther’s services to 
the language, literature, sacred poetry, and 
education of Germany aro so unique as to 
entitlo him to undying gratitude.” “ Luther,” 
says Ranke, “ is the patriarch of the severe 
and devout domestic discipline and manners of 
the family in Northern Germany.” As a 
theologian, indeed, ho recedes more and more 
from our view into tho background; and the 
manner in which the subscription to the 
splendid edition of his works—now appearing 
under imperial patronage in Germany— 
has fallen flat in this country is a notable 
sign. It is the Luther of the Table Talk and 
tho Letter s who survives; and tho patriot, the 
singer, the husband, and the father lives per¬ 
haps as strongly as ever in tho memories of 
his countrymen. His grand impulsive nature, 
his love of truth, reality, and justice ; his 
wide and generous sympathies, ranging from 
the domestic hearth and the grave of child or 
friend to the bird on the tree and the hunted 
leveret in the forest, visible even in his super¬ 
stition and his cheery combats with the devil 
—such are the qualities which, taken in con¬ 
junction with his intellectual power and 
splendid achievements, have won for him the 
admiration of thinkers of almost every school, 
from Giordano Bruno to Julius Hare. And the 
writers of the several volumes before us, which 
we have endeavoured thus briefly to notice, aro 
one and all to be thanked for the labour and 
the skill (though of varying degrees) which 
they have devoted to bringing these traits of 
the great Reformer once more home to our 
recollection. J. Bass Mullingkii. 


* See review of the Monumenta in Academy of 
December 8, 1883. 
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Portraits of Placet. By Henry James. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

A novelist like Mr. Henry James shows to 
a disadvantage in a book of simple observa¬ 
tion. There is, no doubt, much that may be 
called simple observation in all novels of 
modern life; but, when they are as good as 
those which Mr. Jumes has given us, there is 
also much more than that, and the novelist 
cannot put his power of invention into a book 
of travel. The reader, therefore, who should 
expect to be charmed and carried on by the 
author of Portraits of Place.s as he may have 
been by the novelist is likely to be dis¬ 
appointed ; but the book is interesting in its 
own mild way, and, though extremely slight, 
is worth having and keeping, like the slightest 
sketches of a good painter. It is a collection 
of papers which first appeared “ in various 
American magazines and j oumals.” The writer 
fears that the impressions he received during 
the early months of a residence in England aro 
“very superficial.” The record of them was 
entirely addressed to an American public; and 
Mr. James thinks that they “ can have but a 
limited interest for English readers, familiar, 
naturally, to satiety with many of those minor 
characteristics to which the author has ven¬ 
tured to call the attention of his less initiated 
countrymen.” Well, the interest is certainly 
not very intense; the book is not one to keep 
us up till two in the morning; and, if it 
happened to be mislaid, the privation would 
not be insupportable; still, one is not sorry 
to have met with it. Mr. James is a quiet, 
rational, and shrewd observer, whose delicate 
appreciation notices many things that would 
escape most people. He is also a person of 
very real refinement, so that he sees things 
in a way not possible to a vulgar mind. Ho 
tells us that since these papers were written 
his impressions have been modified and en¬ 
larged, and he would not to-day have the 
temerity to write letters about England. 
Surely it is a wrong arrangement by which 
thoso who know little of foreign nations should 
write books about them, and those who know 
much should keep silence. Mr. James did 
right in publishing his first impressions, 
giving them for what thoy were, and ho 
would do right still if he published his later 
impressions. Many things strike us at first 
in a foreign country which are hidden from 
those who know it so intimately, while 
intimate knowledge leads to discoveries of 
a different kind. We never can get really to 
the bottom of things. No man understands 
a foreign country. Does any man ever under¬ 
stand his own ? Distance and difference make 
the foreigner blind to many things, or they 
make him attach an exaggerated importance 
to them; familiarity and old habits blind 
the native. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. James does 
not consider himself a foreigner in our 
country. He says, at p. 193, speaking of the 
ugliness of London : “ If I were a foreigner, 
it would make me rubid; being an Anglo- 
Saxon, I find in it what Thackeray found in 
Baker Street—a delightful proof of English 
domestic virtue, of the sanctity of the 
British home.” This is as it should be; we 
do not look upon Americans as foreigners, but 
as a sort of Englishmen who live upon a 
great estate of their own at a distance from, 
the mother-country. However, though not 
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a foreigner, Mr. James is not a complete 
Englishman after all. It is grievous to see 
that he does not find the proper degree of 
sober satisfaction in English Sundays and 
church-going, perhaps because he has been 
too much on the Continent. About Christmas 
time he arrived in London and encountered 
three British Sundays in a row—“ a spectacle 
to strike terror into the stoutest heart.” The 
explanation of this extraordinary phenomenon 
is that a Sunday and a Bank-holiday had 
joined hands with a Christmas Day. Surely 
a Bank-holiday is not so sad a spectacle as 
the terrible “Dimanehe de Lon tires” that 
makes Continentals shudder. There is a 
capital bit, too long to quote, about the fine 
state of social discipline in England which 
drives all respectable people regularly to 
church on Sunday mornings. A real English¬ 
man would hardly have ventured to write 
this passage, but he will read it with a quiet 
smile, and afterwards obey the custom as 
before. The book treats of throe countries— 
England, France, and Italy. The author is 
very susceptible of impressions received 
through the eyes. He is rather like a painter 
in this respect, but not quite, the difference 
being that he always takes social matters into 
consideration, which a painter easily forgets. 
His feeling about the ugliness of London is a 
case in point. The hideousness of the place 
strikes him very forcibly, but his mind re¬ 
bounds from this instantaneously to the social 
consideration of home-loving English ways. 

“ London is ugly, dusky, dreary, more destitute 
than any European city of graceful and decora¬ 
tive incident. ... As you walk along the 
streets, having no fellow-pedestrians to look at, 
you look up at the brown brick house-walls, 
corroded with soot and fog, pierced with their 
straight, stiff window-slits, and finished, by 
way of a cornice, with a little black line re¬ 
sembling a slice of curb-stone. There is not 
an accessory, not a touch of architectural 
fancy, not the narrowest concession to beauty.” 

This is true of tho particular kind of London 
street described, and very well put, but Mr. 
James can also see the pictorial side of 
London. 

“ London is pictorial in spite of details—from 
it* dark-green, misty parks, tho way the light 
oomes down leaking and filtering from its 
cloud-ceiling, and the softness and richness 
of tone which objects put on in such an atmo¬ 
sphere as soon as they begin to recede. Nowhero 
is there such a play of light and shade, such a 
struggle of sun and smoke, such aerial grada¬ 
tions and confusions. To eves addicted to such 
contemplations this is a constant diversion, and 
yet this is only part of it. What completes the 
effect of the plaeo is its appeal to the feelings, 
made in so many ways, but made, above all, by 
agglomerated immensity. At any given point 
London looks huge; even in narrow comers 
you have a sense of its hugeness, and petty 
places acquire a certain interest from their being 
parts of so mighty a whole.” 

Mr. James confesses, in an amusing way, 
that he is always wanting to purchase houses. 
We heartily wish him wealth enough to make 
many such purchases, and that they may 
turn out satisfactorily. Such is the difference 
of tastes, that his present reviewer never 
(except in one instance where affection was 
concerned) desired to purchase a house in his 
life, but he has often dreamed of building one 
to surpass all existing domestic edifices in 


the delightful charm of its architecture- 
Mr. James is not difficult to please. “ For 
myself,” he says, 

“ I have never been in a country so unattractive 
that it did not seem a peculiar felicity to be 
able to purchase the most considerable house it 
contained. In New England and other portions 
of the United States I have coveted the large 
mansion with Dorie columns and a pediment of 
white-painted timber; in Italy I have made 
imaginary proposals for the yellow-walled villa 
with statues on the roof. In England I have 
rarely gone so far as to fancy myself in treaty 
for the best house, but, failing this, I have 
rarely failed to feel that ideal comfort for the 
time would be to call oneself owner of what is 
denominated here a ‘ good ’ place.” 

He has a keen appreciation of old-fashioned 
English county houses in parks, and the 
oldest ones delight him most with their 
reminiscences of the past. After a charming 
description, too long to quote, of an abbey 
which has preserved many of its old features 
in becoming a private residence, he speaks 
of the “ entertainment of living in a ci-devant 
priory. This entertainment is inexhaustible, 
for every step you take in such a house 
confronts you in one way or other with 
the remote past. You feast upon the 
pictorial, you inhale the historic.” It 
does not appear that Mr. James has any 
special knowledge of architecture. Readers 
who have made architecture a study will soon 
perceive, by his way of writing about certain 
remarkable edifices, that he is not a real 
student, as he offers no remarks of the kind 
which close, intelligent study leads a man to 
make. I have noticed this particularly with 
regard to Chartres, but it is true of all the 
great edifices known to me which are men¬ 
tioned in tho volume. Still, Mr. James 
admires architecture and enjoys it to a certain 
degree, as an outsider. As a novelist, his real 
study is human nature and manners, and here 
he is always delicate and worth reading. 
Being in London, ho is told at a certain season 
that all the washerwomen are intoxicated, 
and that, as it. would take them some time to 
revive, he is not to count upon a relay “of 
fresh things.” This leads him at once to 
think of his Parisian blanehieeeme, a reflection 
by which we are the gainers, as Mr. James 
treat us to the following bit of description, 
which is really much better than anything in 
Sterne:— 

“ I shall not forget the impression made upon 
me by this statement; I bad just come from 
Paris, and it almost stmt me spinning back. 
One of tho incidental ur/rements of life in the 
latter city had been tho knock at my door on 
Saturday evenings of a charming young woman 
with a large basket covered with a snowy 
napkin on her arm, and on her head a frilled 
and fluted muslin cap, which was an irresistible 
advertisement of her art. To say that my 
admirable blanchieseuse was not in liquor is 
altogether too gross a compliment; but I was 
always grateful to her for her russet cheek, her 
frank, expressive eye, her talkative smile, for 
the way her charming cap was poised upon her 
crisp, dense hair, and her well-made dress was 
fittod to her well-made waist. I talked with 
her; I could talk with her; and as she talked 
she moved about and laid out her linen with a 
delightful modest ease. Then her light step 
carried her off again, talking, to the door, and ( 
with a brighter smile and an ‘ Adieu, mou. 
sieur! ’ she closed it behind her, leaving one t„ 


think how stupid is prejudice, and how poetic a 
creature a washerwoman may be.” 

Mr. James lets us into the secret of his 
own delicate reflectiveness in a description of 
how he saw a French actress bathe at Etretat. 
The lady 

“trots up the spring-board—which projects 
over the waves with one end uppermost, like a 
great see-saw—she balances a moment, and 
then gives a great aerial dive, executing on the 
way the most graceful of somersaults. This 
performance the star of the Palais Royal 
repeats during the ensuing hour at intervals of 
five minutes, and leaves you, as you lie tossing 
little stones into the water, to consider the 
curious and delicate question why a lady may 
go so far as to put herself into a single scant, 
clinging garment and take a straight leap, 
head downward, before three hundred spec¬ 
tators, without violation of propriety, and why 
impropriety should begin only when she turns 
over in the air in such a wav that for five 
secohds her head is upwards. The logic of the 
matter is mysterious; white and black are 
divided by a hair. But the fact remains that 
virtue is on one side of the hair and vice on the 
other.” 

This is excellent, and it is exactly the author’s 
way of observing manners. He likes to find 
some point of divergence, and take note of it; 
he likes to see what a very fine line—a line 
I thin as a hair—divides one thing from another. 
He is pleased with his own clear discernment 
of the fact, without pretending to account for 
it: “ the logic of the matter is mysterious.” 

Mr. James is accurate in describing the 
care the French take about food and bedding, 
and their easy tolerance of wretched lodging; 
but I notice one or two slight omissions. He 
seems to judge of things too much from 
the hotel point of view, and not to be 
very familiar with private life. In hotels 
the dejeuner and dinner are almost equally 
heavy affairs, and a great many dishes 
are produced to suit the differing tastes of 
strangers. In private life, one of the two 
meals is generally the more important, and 
that is often the dejeuner, in which case it 
becomes nothing but a very early dinner 
under another name, and the dinner is a light 
early supper. It is also a fact, little noticed 
by foreigners, that a good many French people 
impose upon themselves relative abstinence 
at one of tho two meals. There are cases 
of steady total abstinence from ene of them. 
As for “ reiteration ” it is true that the dinner 
is too much like the dejeuner, but so many 
French people only take two meals a day that 
it is natural for both to be more substantial 
than if they sat down to table four times, as 
the middle classes often do in England. Still, 
after all deductions, the fact remains that 
the French live extremely well, that their 
food is generally varied, well-cooked, and 
judiciously served in well-ordered meals. I 
remember hearing an English lady declare 
that the French “ lived on air.” That seemed 
to me a fine piece of patriotism, the truth 
being, as Mr. James says, that they feed very 
substantially, and show the result in corre¬ 
sponding corporeal development, especially in 
women. 

1 began this review rather with the idea 
that so light and superficial a volume would 
hardly afford material for one, and now I find 
that there are many more quotable passages 
than a reviewer hus room for. The book 
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would, in fact, offer suggestions enough, and 
quotations enough, for a very long article. 
Under its slightness there are often wise 
remarks, as, for example, when at Florence 
Mr. James hits upon the real central truth 
about art, that it is not a thing to be 
preached about or scolded about in the “ angry 
governess” style, but to be freely and happily 
enjoyed. 

“ Art is the one comer of human life in which 
we may take our ease. ... In other places our 
passions are conditioned and embarrassed. . . . 
Art means an escape from all this. Wherever 
her brilliant standard floats, the need for apolo¬ 
gies and exonerations is over; there it is 
enough simply that we please, or that we are 
pleased. There the tree is judged only by its 
fruits. If these are sweet, one is welcome to 
pluck them. ... As for Mr. Ruslan’s world of 
art being a place where we may take life 
easily, woe to the luckless mortal who enters 
it with any such disposition. Instead of a 
garden of delight, he finds a sort of assize 
court, in perpetual session. Instead of a place 
in which human susceptibilities are lightened 
and suspended, he finds a region governed by 
a kind of Draconic legislation. His responsi¬ 
bilities, indeed, are tenfold increased; the gulf 
between truth and error is for ever yawning at 
his feet; the pains and penalties of this same 
error are advertised in apocalyptic terminology 
upon a thousand sign-posts; and the poor 
wanderer soon begins to look back with infinite 
longing to the lost paradise of the artless.” 

This is truly and very forcibly stated. The 
best quality of the artist, as Prof. Seeley has 
pointed out, is to possess a higher power of 
enjoyment than others, so that he may be a 
minister of enjoyment to them ; and it might 
easily be shown that the highest function of 
the critic is not to attack works of art, but 
simply to take pleasure in good ones, and get 
them well preserved and well cared for, and 
estimated at their proper value. It is by no 
means a frivolous or an unnecessary function, 
in a time of hurried and often destructive 
industry, to be the friend and defender of 
the beautiful. P. G. Hamertox. 

Lessons from the Rise and Fall of the English 
Commonwealth. Six Lectures by J. Allanson 
Picton. (Alexander & Shepheard.) 

The biographer of Oliver Cromwell has turned 
to account his great knowledge of the heroic 
period in the seventeenth century by deliver¬ 
ing a series of lectures in which he has 
endeavoured to show what political lessons 
we may derive from a study of the English 
Commonwealth. Mr. Picton is, we believe, 
considered to belong to the more advanced 
section of the Liberal party. There arc many 
passages in these Lectures which seem evi¬ 
dence of the fact, and yet he has given us 
one of the most conservative books we 
have ever read. We are, of course, using 
the word in a somewhat different sense to 
that in which it is employed when the 
party politics of the day arc spoken of. It 
is a great mistake to read into the great 
struggle between a “divine right ” king and 
a people determined to develop their in¬ 
herited freedom any of the exciting cries 
which have stirred the public mind during the 
present generation. Mr. Picton does not do 
this. He leaves it to ignorant and violent 
people to tell us how the methods which were 
found effective in a past age might be useful 


in this or that part of the empire at present. 
His object is, rather, to show that violence 
was even then a great evil, only to be en¬ 
countered when no other means of deliverance 
from despotism could be devised; and he points 
out in eloquent words that all the reasonable 
wants of Englishmen may now be attained by 
the slow but sure means of educating the 
masses until they really desire them, and arc, 
as a consequence, worthy of them. 

Mr. Picton’s idea of what England may 
become is a very noble one, though too 
slight to be criticised in detail. It is certainly 
very widely different from that unorganised 
and stupid democracy which some people tell 
us is the future to which we are drifting. 
“ Liberty,” he tells us, 

“ requires mutual concession, nay, mutual sub¬ 
ordination ; and equality implies something 
more than the sentiment of citizenship—it 
implies reverence for humanity in every form, 
when disguised by conventional rank as well 
as when marred and begrimed by toil.” 

This is, of course, true; and it is a kind of 
truth which requires insisting on when violent 
people, whether progressive or reactionary, 
talk nonsense in political speeches. We think, 
however, that Mr. Picton has failed to tell 
the whole truth. He has denounced the 
game-laws and the land-laws, as they deserve, 
perhaps, even with a somewhat one-sided 
energy ; but he has not so clearly pointed out 
that, before his ideal of a free commonwealth 
can come within measurable distance of attain¬ 
ment, there must be many reforms in social 
feelings and in the minor morals. The present 
generation of English people would be as 
unable to preserve such a state of things as 
he dreams of from corruption and decay as 
the great and good men who succeeded Oliver 
Cromwell were to hinder the restoration of 
the man whom Mr. Picton rightly calls a 
“ drunken, debauched adventurer.” 

We wish Mr. Picton would continue his 
lectures, and give us some of the lessons to 
be drawn from the reign of Charles II. To 
us it seems that that foul time, when the 
Court harlots seem to have been the most 
decent people among the gang that surrounded 
the King, lias lessons as well worth study as 
that which preceded it. Shiiftesbury and 
Titus Oates, Lady Castlemaine and Kell Gwin, 
are not such pleasant objects of contemplation 
as the men and women who struggled, suf¬ 
fered, and died for the idea of freedom in the 
former age. As we may trace much of the 
present liberty to the latter, so we believe 
much of the foulness, vice, and wanton dis¬ 
regard for the rights of others which shocks 
every well-ordered mind is directly due to 
the herd of swine which ruled us from the 
period of the Restoration to the Revolution. 

Edward Peacock. 

Town Life in Australia. By R. E. K. 

Twopeny. (Elliot Stock.) 

Tins interesting and amusing book was origin¬ 
ally written in letters, each of which now 
makes a convenient chapter. Mr. Twopeny 
lis observant, a yd describes graphically what 
he sees. If anyone desires to know what the 
Australians are like, andzwhat their eveiy-day 
life is, he cannot do better than send for 
Town Life in Australia. It is refreshing to 
read a book on some of our great colonies free 


from the exaggeration so tempting to writers 
who, having to make the most of their travels 
and experiences, delight in impressing on us 
how much we are left behind in the race by 
our children. Mr. Twopeny not only describes 
well, but with a considerable sense of humour. 
After giving a general account of Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, he proceeds to tell us 
how their inhabitants live, what their houses 
arc like, and how furnished ; what they eat, 
and how they dress. He gives a laughable 
description of Australian servants, babies, and 
school-boys (these last, most objectionable 
individuals), and then proceeds to the more 
serious subjects of education, morals, religion, 
politics, and literature. 

As yet, the native-born Australian is in 
a minority; the majority of adults are English- 
born colonists. The author enquires what 
modification the middle-class Englishman 
undergoes in Australia. 

“ In some ways a deterioration; in others, an 
amelioration. The deteriorating tendency shows 
itself in an increased love of dram, and espe¬ 
cially spirit, drinking; in apparel and general 
carelessness; and in a roughening of manner 
and an increase of selfishness. The improve¬ 
ment lies chiefly in greater independence of 
manner and thought, in a greater amount of 
thought, and in enlarged and more tolerant 
views, in less reserve and morgue, in additional 
kindness of heart, and in a more complete 
realisation of the great fact of human brother¬ 
hood. In Australia a man feels himself a 
unit in the community, a somebody; in Eng¬ 
land he is one among twenty-seven millions, 
a nobody. This feeling brings with it a greater 
sense of self-respect and responsibility. Alto¬ 
gether, then, it may be said that the balance of 
the modification is generally on the side of 
improvement rather than of deterioration. The 
Englishman in Australia improves more than 
he deteriorates ; and this is the more true the 
lower you descend in the social scale. It may 
be doubted whether the really well-educated 
man—the ‘ gentleman,’ in short, to use the 
word in its technical sense of a man well bom, 
well bred, and well educated—generally un¬ 
roves in the colonies. As a rule, I should say 
e deteriorates.” 

The chapters on servants and food are espe¬ 
cially amusing. We have all heard of the 
difficulty of getting decent servants in the 
colonies. Very few native-born Australians 
will take to domestic service; and, though 
there are constant shipments of servants from 
home, they probably consist of not even 
second-rate ones. From • Mr. Twopeny’s 
account of the accommodation (or, rather, want 
of accommodation) for them in most of the 
better class of Australian houses, it is easy to 
see that even large wages would not make 
such service tolerable to good servants. As 
to good cooks, they are not to be found in 
Australia, nor, indeed, do the rich Australians 
feel the want of them ; and, as no one keeps a 
kitchen-maid, there are no young servants to 
be trained up as cooks. The style of living 
of all classes is abundant indeed, but of the 
simplest kind. 

“ Of course, meat is the staple of Australian 
life. A working-man whose whole family did 
not eat meat three times a day would indeed be 
a phenomenon. High and low, rich and poor, 
all eat meat to an incredible extent, even in the 
hottest weather. Not that they know how to 
prepare it in any delicate way, for, to the 
working and middle, ns well as to most of the 
wealthy, classes, cooking is an unknown art. 
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The meat is roast or boiled, hot or cold, some¬ 
times fried or hashed. It is not helped in mere 
slices, but in good substantial hunks. In 
everything the colonist likes quantity. You 
can hardly realise the delight of ‘ tucking in ’ 
to a dish of fruit at a dinner party. I once 
heard a colonist say, ‘ I don’t like your nasty 
little English slices of meat; ire want some¬ 
thing that we can put our teeth into.’ ... I 
have not yet described the food of any but the 
working-class ; and if they live ten times better 
than their fellows at home, it is equally true 
that the middle, and especially the upper, class 
live ten times worse. But, as victualling is as 
necessary' a condition of existence here as any¬ 
where else, I must do my best to enlighten you 
as to our situation in this respect. May you 
never have practical experience thereof ! If it 
be true that, while the French eat, the English 
only feed, we may fairly add that the Australians 
‘grub.’ Nor could it be otherwise under the 
circumstances. It is not merely because it is 
difficult to entice a good cook to come out here. 
If he really wants a thing, the wealthy colonist 
will not spare money to get it; but how can 
you expect a man who, for the greater part of 
Ilia life, has been eating mutton and damper, 
and drinking parboiled tea three times a day, 
to understand the art of good living ? Even if 
he does, he finds it unappreciated by those 
around him.” 

The ordinary cook is not even capable of 
sending up a simple meal properly; the meat, 
potatoes, and plain pudding are all ill-cooked. 
Nobody minds if only he has enough. 

The book contains some very interesting 
observations on trade and business. As in 
England two hundred years ago, land is the 
safest investment that offers itself in Australia. 
The interest on mortgages is from six and 
:t-half to eight per cent., and nine-tenths of 
the house-property of Australia is mortgaged 
up to two-thirds of its value. The heavy 
protectionist tariff of Victoria has produced an 
almost universal practice of presenting the 
Customs with false invoices so skilfully con¬ 
cocted as to make detection impossible. The 
author states that within his knowledge this 
practice has been resorted to by firms of the 
highest standing. The maxim of caveat 
emptor is pushed in Australia to its farthest 
extreme. Of all foreign manufacturers the 
Americans are the most to be relied on, the 
French the least. Of all professions, medicine 
certainly is the best remunerated in Australia; 
the clergy, who are the hardest worked, are 
the worst paid. 

Mr. Twopeny tells us that he is now in 
New Zealand. "We trust he may be getting 
materials for a book on that colony as enter¬ 
taining as the present one, which we can 
recommend with confidence to our readers. 

William Wickham. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 

Xeio Testament. By F. H. A. Scrivener. 

Third Edition. (Bell.) 

Thk monumental labours of Westeott and 
Hort and the revision of the English New 
Testament have drawn fresh attention to 
textual studies not only in Great Britain, but 
also upon the Continent and in America, so 
that Dr. Scrivener’s valuable Introduction 
will receive even a warmer welcome upon 
this its third issue than when it was pre¬ 
viously offered to the world of scholars. The 
120 new pages indicate at once the large 
additions made, and a careful examination of 


the work reveals many changes. It would 
be useless to attempt a reference to all the 
modifications of this new edition ; and it must 
suffice to name, as the sections which have 
been especially enlarged, the description of 
the Greek cursive MSS., of the Latin MSS., 
and of recent views in criticism, and the 
application of the materials to certain textual 
questions. 

For the Latin MSS. the author has been 
so fortunate as to secure the aid of l’rof. 
John Wordsworth, whose preparations for a 
critical edition of the Vulgate have given 
him an exceptional command of the subject: 
and this serves to make up for the compara¬ 
tive neglect in the second edition of the epoch- 
making article “Vulgate ”in Smith’s Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible. It is worthy of note that quite 
a number of the new MSS. have been already 
collated by Prof. Wordsworth or by some one 
of the band of scholars who are assisting him. 

Importance has always been attached to 
Dr. Scrivener’s descriptions of the Greek 
cursive MSS., and it will surprise no one to 
find that this part of his work has been much 
extended. The author, together with his son, 
the Kev. F. G. Scrivener, of Lakenheath, 
has been occupied for some time past in 
examining and collating the MSS. of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and the fruits of 
this appear in many a note scattered here 
and there. Moreover, it has been possible for 
the Vicar of Hendon to assure himself by 
personal inspection of various points in refer¬ 
ence to MSS. not easily accessible to him 
while he was at St. Gerrans. His efficient 
lieutenant in former years has outdone him¬ 
self in his zeal for the present edition. 
Everyone will remember Dean Burgon’s 
valuable notes upon British and foreign MSS. 
in last year’s Guardian-, but, not satisfied 
with that, he has since obtained a largo list 
of MSS. in foreign libraries. Unfortunately, 
these came too late to be assigned to their due 
position in the body of the book, and the 
author has placed them after the Preface. 
We are glad also to learn that the Dean and 
his nephew, the Rev. W. F. Rose, have been 
collating several MSS., and that the results 
will soon be published. The one great 
meeting-point of all New Testament scholars, 
whatever their theories and predilections may 
be, is that they desire to know what the 
MSS. say. Every collation either adds to our 
knowledge of the history of the text or serves 
to clear the ground by enabling us to assign 
the MS. examined to its proper place. It is 
much to be hoped that the renewed interest 
in critical questions may direct the attention 
of many a young scholar to this department. 
We may add that the author emphasises the 
need of workers not only in the field of the 
New Testament, but also in the patristic 
branch of text-criticism. We trust that his 
words will be heeded. 

In the application of the materials to par¬ 
ticular texts, the following points may be 
noticed. In Mark vi. 20, when* the second 
edition nccepted Tjiropei, the third returns to 
tirout, not because of any change in the evi¬ 
dence, but because the latter reading now 
appears to Dr. Scrivener “ to afford an excel¬ 
lent sense.” In 1 Cor. xi. 29 he seems in¬ 
clined to give up draieo? and rou avplov as 
glosses. In 1 Thcss. ii. 7 he rejects vijirioi. 
In 1 Tim. iii. 16 he accepts os as before, 


adding, however, that he dares not call Otoi 
a corruption. In 1 Tim. vi. 7 he seems to 
support BrjXov, although he would “ have liked 
to see” the evidence “a little stronger.” In 
Philem. 12 hi' seems to be uncertain how far to 
follow the latest editors. In Rev. xv. 6 he pre¬ 
fers Accor iXivovi ’; ; and in Rev. xviii. 3, iren-tose, 
or possibly wtiruacav. It will be seen that 
there has been no change of moment in the 
author’s position with respect to the so-called 
“ textus receptus ; ” he continues to maintain 
that many important alterations are necessary 
in that text. It will nevertheless not astonish 
anyone that Dr. Scrivener, in discussing recent 
views, combats at some length—unsuccess¬ 
fully, it is true—the critical theories of West- 
cott and Ilort, much as he praises their learn¬ 
ing and zeal. 

We are unable to follow Dr. Scrivener 
(p. 26) in supposing that the reed pen was 
given up in the East when papyrus went out 
of use, that only a few of the existing MSS. 
were written with reeds, and that the im¬ 
pression of the letters in the parchment is 
due to the heavy stroke of an iron stylus ; 
we cannot even imagine the use of a fluid 
with a stylus. It is probably a mere in¬ 
advertence in the sentence which makes it 
seem (p. 27) as if the sheets of folio MSS. 
were furnished with signatures at intervals 
of four leaves. On the same page, in note 2, 
it would be better to unite the separately 
named parts of the Lyons Pentateuch. It is 
difficult to understand what is meant on 
p. 41 by “the unformed character of the 
writing” in the Oxford Plato. In referring 
to the (m'xot, on p. 51, the author seems 
totally unaware of the discussions of the last 
forty years, from ltitschl in 1838 to Graux 
and Birt; indeed, Gardthausen’s Griechische 
Palaographie of 1879 appears altogether to 
have escaped his notice. With reference to 
p. 71, it may be observed that the proper 
name of a Gospel lesson-book seems to be 
simply tvayyiXiov, and of the lesson-book 
from the Acts and Epistles simply drooroXos. 
P. 88, note 1 : Bragsch’s fragment is not 
from the Codex Sinaiticus. Pp. 124, 125: 
is it not possible that the corrections by the 
original scribe in many MSS. are dim simply 
because the scribe, in wishing to turn over, 
put sand upon the brief correction ? P. 134 : 
there are no scholia in M evv , but only notes 
of the church lessons. P. 135 ; Dr. Scrivener 
docs not mention Duchesne’s edition of the 
Patmos N cvv . On p. 142 ho carries his 
persistent neglect of modem literature to 
excess when lie fails to observe that Bishop 
Lightfoot, in the former edition of the volume 
before us, places T* in the office of the 
Clarendon Press—compare p. 394; correct 
also the Index for T‘ on p. C76, col. 2. M at 
the beginning of the penultimate paragraph 
on p. 162 should read G 1 ’. On p. 172 Dr. 
Scrivener mentions but fourteen out of the 
thirtv-one leaves of H pal ‘ 1 , and neglects 
Duchesne’s edition of the Athos H. 

The cursive MSS. open a field too wide for 
discussion here. Every scholar will be glad 
to sec the large additions to the list. It is 
not strange that Dr. Scrivener should still 
have missed here and there a MS. upon the 
Continent—as, for instance, the one given to 
the royal library at Munich by a former King 
of Greece ; it is more remarkable that several 
British MSS. have escaped his notice— for 
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example, the one received at Dean Bnrgon’s 
college, Oriel, some time before the Bodleian 
M8. named on p. xxiii. reached Oxford; and 
it is singular that two of the four MSS. at 
Holkham should be omitted—one of these, a 
dated one, was mentioned by the present 
writer a few months ago in the Academy. 
It may be observed that the Isaac H. Hull on 
p. 327, note 1, p. 185, note 1, and p. 546, 
noto 4, is Prof. ILrll, formerly in the American 
College at Beirut, and now connected with 
the Sunday School Times in Philadelphia. 
Wo understand that he intends to publish 
at least a part of the Syriac MS. in question. 
The account of Bezu’s editions of the Greek 
New Testament (for we are hero concerned 
only with the Greek) is hopelessly entangled. 
Reuss’s book of 1872 explained the matter, 
Ezra Abbot re-explained it in 1873, and the 
present writer re-stated it in the Theologisehe 
Literaturzeituny , and forwarded a copy to Dr. 
Scrivener; and yet the author, on p. 440, mis¬ 
interprets Bcza’s words, charges to Beza’s old 
ago a mistake which Beza did not make, and 
suggests that Reuss arbitrarily opposes Bcza’s 
own view. All that need bo said is that 
Reuss’s statement is correct, and is acknow¬ 
ledged to be so. 

But we must not find fault with so useful 
a book. In congratulating the veteran author 
upon the successful completion of this now 
edition we wish him health and strength, and 
therewith, amid the duties of his large parish, 
the leisure to complete the other works he 
has in hand for which scholars arc waiting. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 


RECENT VERSE. 

Lay Canticles , and other Poems. By P. Wyville 
Home. (Pickering.) Fivo years ago Mr. 
Home published his first volume, Songs of a 
Wayfarer, a title previously employed by a true 
poet, Mr. William Davies. The two books had 
not a great deal more t han the name in common. 
Mr. Davies’s songs bad much of the moral sun¬ 
shine that wc associate with the poetry of 
Herrick; Mr. Home's had much of the moral 
shadow that wo associate with the poetry of 
Blake. Both poets proved themselves to be 
skilful workmen. Perhaps there was more 
maturity in Mr. Davies's work, and there was a 
wider range of thought and feeling ; but Mr. 
Home was not loss devoutly a worshipper of 
nature, and a few of his sonnets and certain of 
his Songs in Season were worthy to go forth 
under the title chosen by Mr. Davies for a 
volume that had long been valued by dis¬ 
cerning readers. Mr. Home’s new book does 
not seem to us a notable advance on his previous 
one. It has the same picturesqueness and the same 
felicity of diction; it is characterised by the 
same flavour of tine feeling, but it does not add 
any quality to these qualities that would serve 
to distinguish it. Five years ago, Mr. Home 
was in the position of a young writer having 
just so much merit that none would have been 
surprised to find that after a few years ho had 
discovered a great deal more. Wo do not say 
that Lay Canticles disappoints expectations 
raised by its predecessor. It has fully all the 
excellences of the former book; but just as the 
reader felt respecting the earlier work, so he 
feels respecting the later one—that, with much 
culture, much sweetness of temper, it lacks 
essential substance to make itself fop. and 
rememl>ered. A poet should not ln> Conte it to 
write harmonious stanzas, or to convey the idea 
hut he is abreast of tire many moods of his 
time. In days like these, when so much poetry 


is written, no amount of excellence of technique 
is of itself enough. Style is much, very much, 
but imagination is more: and the writer who 
cannot project some purely imaginative phan¬ 
tasy has little chance of being known. More¬ 
over, the imagination of a modem poet must 
have something to do with life: much of tl ic 
imagination of the lesser poets of our time is 
in the position of Mahomet's coffin, in being 
neither in the heavens above nor on the earth 
beneath. “The Dew-fall” in Mr. Home’s 
book lias real beauty:— 

“ I heard the word of the Dew-fall 
As it gathered itself to a pearl, 

And lay on the leaf of the l.ily, 

Like a tear on the cheek of a girl. 

‘ Cold, cold, O Lily,’ 

The Dcwdrop said to the leaf : 

‘ Thy leaf, O Lily, is cold and chilly. 

And pale as a wordless grief.’ 

“ There arose a breeze at the nightfall, 

And blew the rushes apart; 

The Lily shook, and the Dcwdrop 
Slipt inward, and lay at her heart. 

‘ Cold, cold, O Lily,’ 

Said the Dewdrop unto the flower; 

‘ Thy heart, 0 Lily, is cold and chilly, 

And dark as a wintry shower.’ 

“ And the night went by with its starlight, 

And the sun came up in its might; 

And the Dewdrop arose from the Lily, 

And melted to mist in his light. 

‘ Cold, cold, was the Lily,’ 

Said the Dew with a sigli of desire : 

‘At the daylight’s close I will sleep with tho 
Hose, 

For the Rose has a heart of Are.’ ” 

Life Thoughts. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
If any reasonable proportion of the poets of 
our time would take to heart Goethe’s well- 
known advice, and write only the poems which 
he called “ Gelegenlieitsgediehte,” poems aris¬ 
ing out of actual events, the labours of the 
critic would be sensibly reduced. There are 
few things in criticism more difficult than to 
offer any clear idea of the value of verse which 
comes out of nothing except a passing mood, 
unless it bn to say that such verse usually 
resolves itself into nothing. It would be un¬ 
fair to the writer of a book liko Life Thoughts 
to allege that it is destitute of a certain quality 
of “ subjective ” beauty; but this “ subjectivity” 
amounts to very little. The reader perceives 
evidences of descriptive power in “ From tho 
Highland,” and in “Dawn,” “TheTwo Paths,” 

“ In Memory,” and in some of the sonnets there 
are quiet, and not unhealthy moods of feeling; 
but. when he has closed tho book, he does not 
And that anything has remained with him. He 
wants emotions more detinite; passions broader, 
deeper, and moro general. 

The Morning Song. Bv J. W. Pitchford. 
(Elliot Stock.) This is undoubtedly one of the 
most extraordinary poetic products of our time. 
Tho critic may venture upon such a statement 
who goes no farther than tho book’s exterior. 
It is a philosophical poem sub-titled “ A Nine¬ 
fold Praise of Love.” It has all the external 
arrangement of an epic, having an “ argument ” 
to each of its subdivisions. It is longer than 
“Paradise Lost,” and half as long again 
as tho “Excursion.” It covers 372 quarto 
pages of solid type. It is printed and 
bound most luxuriously. (Nor is the sub- 
stanco of the book less remarkable than its 
form. We will not pretend that wo have read 
Mr. Pitchford’s poem. Life is not long enough 
to admit of so lavish an expenditure of time as 
the perusal of a poem like this requires. We 
have, however, read one of its nine books, and 
c >.r, honestly say that we have found enjoyment 
in much cf it. The book we have read is called 
“Tho Hong of Esrih’s Beauty.” It contains 
many passages of striking description. There is 
a description of Night which, though reminis¬ 


cent of Blanco White in its opening lines, is 
original and good ; and there is a description of 
Evening which is still better. Tho latter has, 
indeed, some of the drowsy charm of Gray him¬ 
self. A description of Dawn is marred by a 
little excess in poetic personification. But, in 
truth, there are odd passages in tho one liook 
which wo have read that havo very remarkable 
merit indeed. Wo have glanced over the 
remainder of the volume, and do not doubt but 
that, if wo had tlie patience of tho men who 
stood before Metz, wo could extract from this 
“ Ninefold Praise of Lovo ” a body of detached 
lines that would establish for Mr. Pitchford the 
namo of poet. The greater part of the work, 
however, is occupied with subjects that have no 
more to do with poetry than with politics. 
For examplo, the book called “Tho Song of 
Sorrow ” discusses tho mystery of pain, tho 
difficulty of harmonising this mystery with 
Divine benevolence, the explanation of Revela¬ 
tion, and so on. When will it bo recognised 
that the first necessity of a poem is that its 
subject should bo poetic 'i It is not enough 
that its treatment should be so. Mr. Pitchford 
has dealt with themes that require an entirely 
different vehicle. His themes dishonour his 
vehicle, and his vehicle dishonours his themes. 
Thero is a clear divorce proclaimed between 
them. Passages hero and there of Mr. Pitch- 
ford’s big book are poetic in subject and poetic 
in execution, but odd passages of picturesque 
blank verso will not carry off a laborious philo¬ 
sophical treatise of nearly 12,000 linos. A 
work liko this does not bear you along with it 
as you read. Fidl as it is of the clear evidences 
of poetic power, we doubt if any human 
creature could read it through. Such being 
the case, Mr. Pitchford should not take it amiss 
if we say that it is almost a melancholy spec¬ 
tacle. It represents, perhaps, the labour of a 
lifetime, and, with merit in many places, amounts, 
wo fear, to no more than a gigantic dead letter. 

lone, and other Poems. By W. H. Seal. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) This is an unpretentious 
and, on the whole, an adequate performance. 
Thero are evidences of the influence of Moore in 
its best things. “The Unknown Soldier's 
Grave” has pathos, but the subject Las been 
handled by a great poet, Dobell. A sort of 
panoramic series of views entitled “Pilgrims of 
Fame ” is not without beauty. Perhaps the 
most touching of the poems is the simplest; 
that on tho two little things who wore found 
hand in hand in death after tho memorable 
disaster in Sunderland. 

Old Near Leaves. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 
(Elliot Stock.) We have here a volume of verse 
chiefly collected from former volumes of the 
same author. The poems appear to have under¬ 
gone some careful revision, and they aro tho 
better for the pains bestowed upon them. The 
introductory sonnet, on “ Old Year Loaves,” is 
much the best thing in tho book:— 

“ The leaves which in the autumn of the years 
Fall auburn-tinted from their parent trees, 

Swept from dismembered boughs by ruthless 
breeze, 

Through winter’s weary reign of wants and fears 
Will lie in drifts : and when the snowdrop cheers— 
Frail firstling of the flowers—they si ill arc 
there; 

There still, although the balmy southern air 
And budding boughs proclaim that Spring ap¬ 
pears. 

So lost hopes severed by the stress of life 
Unburied lie before our wistful eyes, 

Though none but we regard their fell decay; 
And ever amid the stir of worldly strife, 

Fresh aims aud fuller purposes arise 
Between the failed hopes of yesterday.” 

It is a matter for surprise that the writer of a 
sonnet like this, which, whatever its technical 
imperfections (and they are few), has the morit 
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of realising an adequate idea adequately, should 
also have written some of the weak verses that 
accompany it. “The Keeping of the Vow ” is, 
however, a stirring reproduction of the story 
of Bruce sending his heart to the Holy Lund. 
The sonnet on visiting Rossetti's grave appeared 
in the American J.itrrarg World. It is not 
without a quality of beauty. It spoaks of the 
grave as “all monumentless yet.” Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell prefaces his volume with a short disserta¬ 
tion on the kinds and uses of minor poetry. 
The little essay is certainly amusing, and is 
refreshing as affording proof that there exists at 
least one minor poet who has not mistaken his 
function. What Mr. Bell says of the inevitable 
oblivion which awaits a large proportion of the 
poetry produced in our day is, wo fear, only 
too true. We see that Mr. Bell intends to 
produce a monograph on Charles Whitehead. 
This is, at least, a more hopeful task than the 
production of volumes of minor verse. The 
author of Richard. Savage was a genius of a 
high order, and yet he is almost unknown to 
our own generation. 

The Loves of VandycJc. By J. W. Gilbart- 
Smith. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) If Mr. 
Gilbart-Smith had told the story of Vandyck’s 
loves in prose he would doubtless have pro¬ 
duced an interesting narrative. To say that 
the story is well told in verse would be mean¬ 
ingless flattery of a kind from which Mr. 
8mith has, apparently, already suffered enough. 
There is always ease and freedom in this 
writer’s rhyme, and occasionally there is a 
certain Byronic force. Mr. Smith is at his 
best in the description of external nature; 
when he imitates the jauntiness of “Don 
Juan ” he produces verses like these:— 

“ Poor widowed bride! full well I trow, 

She truthfully could tell, 

If heaven made her marriage-vow, 

The keeping it was hell! 

The bridal blossoms on her brow, 

If weeds, were scarce more fell;— 

Sooth! never half the widows now 
Are widowed half so well! ” 

The Last David. (Elliot Stock.) The best that 
we can find in this volume is its picturesque¬ 
ness. The anonymous author is a lover and 
imitator of Shelley, and has at least caught 
some of the master’s passion for cloud and sea. 
the “Songs of the Wayside” contain many 
choice bits; but the sonnets are perhaps the 
best things as units, the sonnet on .Stoke Pogis 
being tenderly felt and rendered. 

The Story of St. Stephen, and other Poems. 
By John Collet. (Longmans.) The poems in 
tiiis volume are chiefly of a devotional nature. 
They are manly and unaffected, and are often 
penetrated by real feeling. That they have any 
distinguishing literary merit is more than we 
ean say. They are meant to cheer and succour 
such as are in the shadowed valley, and this, 
within certain limits, they are well calculated to 
do. The author is obviously a man of much 
sweetness of personal character, with a wide 
range of sympathy. 

Ella Cuthullin. By GrevilleJ. Chester. (Marcus 
Ward.) Mr. Chester writes with feeling and 
occasionally with taste, but his poems have no 
distinguishing qualities of style. The subjects 
are for the most part homely ones, derived from 
city life. 

Flowers : a Fantasy. By Cornelia Wallace. 
(Sonnenschein.) This pretty trifle seems to 
have grown out of Moore’s note to “ Lalla 
Rookh,” saying that in the Malay tongue there 
is but one word for woman and flower. The 
idea suggested by this fact is sweetly worked 
out in verses not otherwise remarkable. 

iMys o' Hame an’ Country. By Alexander 
Logan. (Edinburgh: Oliphant.) There is a good 
deal of freshness in these songs and ballads. 


Like nearly all rustic poets, Mr. Logan is un¬ 
equal ; but his best things have genuine merits. 
The poems are all pitched in a low key, and are 
the better for their modesty of aim. There 
is the lilt of the singer in “ A Blitho 
Scottish Song.” The verses are in the 
Scottish dialect throughout. They are com¬ 
mendable for the prominence they give to 
the worthier side of rustic life. Dialect poets, 
Scotch and English, have too often laboured 
under the idea that the only material proper to 
rustic poetry pertains to the ale-guzzling side 
of peasant life. There is broad humour in 
“ Macallister’s Bonnet ” :— 

“ It carries the turnips when feedin’ the kye, 

And answers his mere as moothpock forby; 

A cozie bed rank's for the dog or the cat; 

In short, it wad do for—I kenna a’ what! 

It serves as a backet to carry the coals; 

If windows are broken it fills up the holes, 

When sharin’ he wipes wi’t his jaws, mooth an’ 
chin. 

He’d use’t for his brose but it winna baud in ! ” 

Echoes of the City. By Edwin C. Similes. 
(Manchester: Alley.) Mr. Sinales reminds us 
that “ To the thoughtful man the play of 
human passion is always a spectacle of intense 
interest, and nowhere has he better scope for 
such observation than in a crowded city.” 
This is certainly true; and, if Mr. Smales could 
have given his generalisation some concrete 
shapes, the result would have been a volume of 
poetry. There is material for the poet in the 
great life of the city ; but it does not lie among 
facetious oystermen, showmen, and the like. 
Mr. Smales’ hook is best in what he calls its 
“ graver ” passages; its “ lighter portions ” are 
often sorry stuff indeed. 

Songs of Fair Weather. By Maurice Thompson. 
(Boston, U.S.: Osgood; London: Trubner.) 
This volume bears a strong external resem¬ 
blance to Mr. Bell Scott’s charming Harvest 
Home , and the internal resemblance is not in¬ 
considerable. There is the same glad note of a 
happy spirit amid happy circumstances, the 
same sweetness of poetic temper, tho same 
suggestion as of the poems having been written 
in the open air on the warm days of a genial 
spring and summer. Mr. Scott has more 
depth than Mr. Thompson. It is for want of 
a fundamental groundwork that some of the 
poems in this volume are not so good as at first 
sight they seem to be. Tho poet who chooses 
to treat simple themes simply must, nowadays, 
if he is writing for grown people, have some of 
the purposes of the author of the Lyrical 
Ballads, or his work will not be so much dis¬ 
tinguished for simplicity as for simpleness. A 
poem such as “The Flight Shot” in this 
volume scarcely escapes the latter denomination. 
In “Between the Poppy and the Rose” the 
aim is different, and probably an underlying 
significance sometimes mars a poem that is 
intended to derive its beauty merely from its 
simplicity. 

Rhymes of a Barrister. By Melville M. Bige¬ 
low. (Boston, U.S. : Little, Brown, & Co.) This 
is quite the most English volume of verso that 
has recently come to us from America. The 
sonnets it contains are obviously modelled on 
the best examples, and have a commendable 
freedom from excess, either of thought or 
phrase. We could wish to have more like the 
one entitled “Jackson’s Falls.” The book, as 
a whole, is enjoyable from its moderation, and 
from the atmosphere of unobtrusive culture 
that pervades it. 

The City of Success, and other Poems. By 
Henry Abbey. (New York : Appleton.) It is a 
matter for surprise that so much excellent 
material for poetry as the late Civil War in 
America must afford has hitherto been so little 
utilised by American poets. We understand 
that in a'previous volume Mr. Abbey did some¬ 


thing to remove the reproach attaching to 
American poetry of being largely indifferent to 
American subjects. This volume oontains at 
least one poem thut could only have been written 
by an American. “ Ralph ” is a story of the Civil 
War told with a good deal of pathos and general 
beauty. The poem that gives the title to the 
book is, of course, a sort of allegory, and is not 
so real and forcible as the poems written on more 
substantial subjects. 

The. Blind Canary. By II. F. Maedermott. 
(New York: Putnam.) Mr. Maedermott appears 
to have attained to some distortion as an 
American poet, and his distortion is not un¬ 
deserved. He is a lcsso- poet who does not 
pretend to be one of greater poets, although, 
indeed, he permit j himself to print a lauda-. 
tory sonnet in r, nieh he is spoken of in terms 
that might a’,ply with some degree of appro¬ 
priateness tc, say, Milton. The race of poets in 
America ir ast be more tractable than we find 
them in England if this sort of eulogy is a 
comraor interchange of daily courtesy. Tho 
“ iStorn King ” in this volume has merit, and, of 
a different kind, so also has “ The Cobbler.” 

Poems Antique and Modern. By C. L. Moore. 
(Philadelphia: Potter.) It is quite beyond our 
power to convey an idea of the nature of this 
book if the one word terrific will not express it. 
Such clashing and splashing, such “ storm ” and 
“ stress,” we do not remember to have met with 
in any other volume of modem poetry. It 
reminds us in its fioroeness of Stoddart’s “Death- 
wake ; or, Lunacy: a Nicromaunt in Three 
Chimaeras.” We find it quite impossible to 
give a description of Mr. Moore’s book that will 
properly clear up its character; but, lest we 
should be labouring under an obtuseness that 
our readers do not suffer from, we quote the 
following passage on Edgar Allan Poe as a fair 
sample of the work— 

“ For he was not of mortal progeny; 

Bom in the under-world of utter woe, 

Sad, sombre poet of Persephone, 

His home he did forego, 

And came among our unacquainted meads, 

Pale, mid all statues of a mortal birth, 

Pure, mid all images that knew not death. 

What cared he for day’s gaudy, glowing deeds, 
The flerce-blowing flowers of the earth, 

Or the wind’s lusty breath ? 

Still did he long for the black shades and deep, 
Still for the thickets inextricable, 

Still for the empty shadows of the gods, 

Still for the hueless faces of the dead ; 

Still did he wander backward in his sleep, 

Down the long slopes and intricate of hell,” ,&e. 

We have also received Lyre and Star (Kegan 
Paid, Trench, & Co.); Life through the Lotos, 
by R. J. Harris (Cornish); Phantoms of Life , 
by L. D. Waterman (New York; Putnam); 
Poems of Barnaval (New York: Appleton); 
The Ever-Living Life, by G. T. May (New 
York : G. T. May); &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we announce 
the grant of a pension on the Civil List to Mr. 
F. J. Fumivall, on the eve of the publication 
of the great Dictionary of the Philological 
Society. Others have borne witness to Mr. 
FumivaU’s disinterested labours as the organiser 
and mainstay of some half-dozen learned 
societies. The Aoadexty owes him a special 
dobt for the contributions which ho has written 
for almost every number from soon after its 
foundation down to the present week. 

The project, which has so 'often been talked 
about, of founding an association of men of 
letters for the protection of their common 
interests has at last taken definite shape under 
the name of “The Company of Authors.” In 
the front of its programme it puts the obtaining 
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copyright in the United States, -which we agree 
in thi nkin g by far the most important object 
that English authors should desire. Second is 
placed the promotion of a Bill for the registra¬ 
tion of titles. The purpose that comes third is 
undoubtedly the one which gives the real 
reason for existence of the association. This is 
“ the maintenance of friendly relations between 
author and publisher,” which is further ex¬ 
plained to mean the removal of various kinds 
of ignorance by which inexperienced authors 
are blinded. At present it would be premature 
to mention any names in connexion with “ The 
Company of Authors; ” but the public may be 
assured that it has already received the active 
support of many whose reputation proves that 
their advocacy is altogether disinterested. 

It may he interesting to record that Mr. 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty is now in 
its sixth edition, not including the fifty thou¬ 
sand copies that have been sold of the shilling 
issue. 

We hear that a sort of answer to Max O’Rell’s 
John Bull and his Island may shortly be ex- 

S icted from the pen of Mr. J. Brmsley- 
ichards, author of Seven Years at Eton. Mr. 
Richards, who resided for several years in 
France, will here give his impressions of the 
French people. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer’s new poem, entitled The 
Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock and How it 
Orew, deals, in bailad form, with the tragic 
relations of Catanach Maclean of Douart and his 
wife, a daughter of the Argylls; the verse has a 
setting of prose narrative. It will be published 
soon after Easter by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. will publish 
Mr. Charles Marvin’s new work, entitled Recon¬ 
noitring Central Asia: Adventures and Travels 
in the Region between Russia and India. It 
gives, in a popular form, the exploits of the 
principal explorers, secret agents, and news¬ 
paper correspondents who have sought to 
examine the rival positions of the Russians 
and English in Central Asia from the time 
Vambery set out in disguise twenty years ago 
down to NazirbegofFs recent secret survey of 
Merv on behalf of Russia. Particular interest 
attaches to the sketches of the Russian explorers 
from the fact that Mr. Marvin is personally 
acquainted with many of them, and has in¬ 
corporated a good deal of new information on 
the Central Asian question, gathered while 
attending the Czar’s coronation and during his 
journey last autumn to the Caspian region. 
The book will be copiously illustrated. 

Messrs. Trubner announce an important 
work, in two volumes, on Spanish andPortuguese 
South America during the Colonial Period, by 
Capt. Robert Grant Watson. It will cover the 
three centuries from the discovery of the con¬ 
tinent down to the British evacuation of the 
territories of the River Plate in 1807. It is 
intended to continue the work with a History 
of the several States of South America since 
their separation from Spain and Portugal down 
to the present day. 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new book, The 
Silverado Squatters, will be a narrative of his 
own experiences in California. 

The new work by Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
entitled Six Centuries of Work and Wages : the 
Undercurrent of English History, will very 
shortly be published by Messrs. W. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., in two octavo volumes. The 
last sheets are now passing through the press. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in hand a 
new work by Mr. J. H. Stoddart, the author of 
The Village Life and editor of the (flasgow 
Herald, which will shortly appear under the title 
of The Seven Sagas of Prehistoric Man. The poem 


will be in seven chapters, beginning with the 
the earliest or Drift man, and continuing the 
varied phases of prehistoric human life through 
the Cave man, the Neolithic farmer, the early 
man of Africa (in Egyptian civilisation), the 
Aryan migration, the EuropeanCrannog builders, 
and the “ last sacrifice,” or disappearance of 
prehistoric humanity. 

The volume of Greek Folk Songs, translated 
by Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie, which 
has already been announced in the Academy, 
will include patriotic, love, wedding, pastoral, 
humorous, and ghost lore songs. The Intro¬ 
duction will describe the geographical features, 
history, and present condition of the people. 
The publisher is Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Prof. Max Muller’s Diu'sche Hebe : Frag¬ 
ments from the Papers of an Alien, will be 
issued by Messrs., Sonnenschein & Co. on 
Monday. It is an elegantly printed, vellum- 
bound book, and is sold at the moderate price 
of os. 

A new work by Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, 
entitled Between Two Oceans ; or, Sketches of 
American Life, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Messrs. Thackf.r Spink, of Calcutta, have 
nearly ready a collection of Poems by Mr. Vi. 
Trego Webb, author of Martial for English 
Readers, which will treat in the form of sonnets 
and lyrical pieces various phases of Anglo- 
Indian life. 

Messrs. Wilson & M'Cormick, of Glasgow, 
will shortly publish How Glasgow Ceased to 
Flourish: a Tale of 1890. They also have in 
the press Geology and the Deluge, by the Duke of 
Argyll; and a Turkish romance, translated into 
English by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, entitled The 
Story of Jewiid, which will be published by- 
subscription in a limited edition. 

Card. Manning contributes to the forth¬ 
coming number of Merry England an/essay on 
“ Consistency,” illustratedjs-ith allusions to tbp 
careers of contemporary statesmen and others. 

The Yorkshire Illustrated Monthly for Feb¬ 
ruary will contain an illustrated article by Mr. 
Theodore Wood on “ Insects; ” the first of a 
series of papers, with original engravings, 
entitled “Round Yorkshire with a Donkey- 
cart ; ” and a portrait of Mr. T. Wemyss Reid. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, the recently appointed 
Clark Lecturer at Cambridge, will lecture this 
term, three days a-week, on “ English Litera¬ 
ture,” beginning on Monday next, January 28. 

Prof. Seeley purposes to lecture this term 
at Cambridge on “ International History from 
the Sixteenth Century,” and also to have a 
conversational class at his own house. 

At the general meeting of the Education 
Society held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, on January 21 the Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Butler was elected president in succession to 
Mr. James Ward. 


EARLY-ENGLISH JOTTINGS. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Sweet’s Anglo- 
Saxon Reader is nearly ready. Many of the 
texts have been revised with the MSS., and two 
charters, some extracts from the laws, and some 
charms have been added so as to make the 
book thoroughly representative of every branch 
of Old-Enghsh literature. The words in the 
Glossary have also been thrown into a strictly 
alphabetical order so as to facilitate reference. 
In the fifth edition it is hoped that the Gram¬ 
matical Introduction and notes will be put into 
a permanent form. 

Prof. Skeat purposes to give two courses of 
lectures this term at Cambridge—(1) of ten 


lectures, with March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader as 
his text - book; (2) of twelve lectures on 
“ Chaucer’s Prologue.” 

The Early-English Text Society enters this 
year on its twenty-first year of existence, having 
been founded by Mr. Fund vail in March 1864. 
We hope to greet it in full vigour when it doses 
its second score of years. Its publications for 
this year will probably be—in the Original 
Series, Dr. Einenkel’s edition of the Life of 
St. Katherine (circ. 1230), and the completing 
part of Prof. Skeat’s fine edition of Piers Plow¬ 
man; and, in the Extra Series, part iii. of 
Lord Berners’ englished Huon of Bourdeaux, 
edited by Mr. Sidney L. Lee, and the second, 
part of Bishop Fisher’s Works, edited by Mr. 
Ronald Bayne. Last year’s work was a little 
behindhand. But the Original Series texts, Mr. 
Henry Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Orosius, part i., with 
its Latin original on opposite pages, and hits 
edition of the facsimile of the Epinal MS. of the 
eighth century have been in members’ hands 
for three weeks; the first book of the Extra 
Series for 1883—Lord Berners’ Huon, part ii., 
with the first engraved portrait of the englisher, 
after Holbein—has been delivered this week, 
but the second book, Mr. Furnivall’s edition of 
Hocclove’s Minor Poems, will not be ready till 
April. Of its “ reprints ” of its early publica¬ 
tions, the society issued in 1883 the first two 
parts of Sir David Lyndesay’s Works, edited 
by Mr. J. Small, - the Edinburgh University- 
librarian ; and for 1884 it has in hand a re¬ 


edition of Mr. Cockayne’s Hali Meidenhad (circ. 
1230), by Mr. P. Z. Round, and a re-edition of 
Mr. Cockayne’s Saint Marharetc, three Lives of 
that saint, by Dr. Kluge, of Strassburg, who is 
nominated for the English Professorship at 
Jena. 


The next two numbers of Anglia will appear 
together. One, edited by Prof. Wulcker, will 
contain three English articles, two of them by 
Dr. MacLean and Prof. Wells; the other, edited 
by Prof. Trautmann, will contain reviews anti 
a bibliography for 1883, and an essay by 
Prof. Whicker on “ Bulwer’s Weeds and Wild- 
flowers.” 


LIBRARY JOTTINGS. 

At a special meeting of the Council of tho 
Royal Medical and Chirurgioal Society on the 
January 17, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously:— 

“ The Council of the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London desire to express their 
sorrow at the sudden and unexpected death of 
their late excellent resident librarian, Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Robert Wheatley, and their sympathy with ' 

surviving members of his family. 

“ The Council also wish to record their deep 
sense of the value of his services to the society 
during the last forty years, mid their due appre¬ 
ciation of his constancy and fidelity in the dis¬ 
charge of his important duties.” 

We understand that it is contemplated to estab¬ 
lish a memorial of the society’s sense of the un¬ 
surpassed devotion which Mr. Wheatley applied 
the conduct of its affairs. 

The sale is announced of two important 5 

libraries in the provinces. On Tuesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 5, Messrs. Chapman will sell at Edin¬ 
burgh a small but curious collection from 
Wales, including several rare sixteenth-century ( 

books, seventeenth-century tracts, &o. Tho , 

other sale is that of the library of the lato 
Alderman Booth, of Manchester, which numbers , 

about ten thousand volumes, collected princi¬ 
pally by Dr. Benjamin Booth, of Swinton. It < 

is especially rich in historical books and pam¬ 
phlets of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, topographical works, and scarce modern 
books. It will be sold at Manchester on Mon- ‘ 

day, February 18, and the five following days, 
by Messrs. Capes, Dunn, & Pilcher. ( 
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At ft book sale at Glasgow last week the 
following prices were obtained:—Bums’s MS. 
of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” £40; Buskin’s 
Modern Painters, £20 10s. ; Hamerton’s Etching 
and Etchers, £19 os.; Beckford’s Vathek, £11; 
Douglas’s Baronage, £11 os. ; the tirst edition 
of Shelley's Queen Mab, £16 16s.; of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, £11 ; of Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare, £11 ; of Byron’s Hours of idleness, 
£10 10s.; of Dickens’s Sketches by lloz, 
£7 12s. 6d.; of Tennyson’s Poems (I860), 
£5 10s.; of Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, 
£3 2s. 6d.; Don Quixote with Smirke’s illustra¬ 
tions, £9; a perfect copy of The Dag, £5; 
the first Edinburgh edition of Bums, £4; 
twenty of Collier’s Tracts, £10; Bewick’s Birds, 
£4 17s. 6d. 

At the annual meeting of the Faculty of 
Advocates held last week, the Beport of the 
Keeper of the library was submitted. The total 
number of separate pieces received during 1886 
was 21,269, being an increase of 2,668 on the 
previous year. The grand total was thus 
classified:—volumes, through London agent 
4,800, direct from publishers 460, by purchase 
or presentation 159; pamphlets, 2,456; parts 
of periodicals, 10,703 ; pieces of music, 2,206 ; 
maps, 306. The number of volumes issued to 
readers was 85,621; of MSS., 558. The ex¬ 
penditure on binding was £242. The chief 
work undertaken during the year was the 
testing of the books on the shelves by the 
Catalogue, and the completion of a duplicate 
copy of the MS. slip catalogue of accessions. 

Among the additions to the Philadelphia 
public library during the past six months we 
notice a complete set of the Bolls series; the 
publications of the Early-English Text and the 
New Shakspere Societies ; the Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library; and a copy of the first edition 
of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s Don John of 
Austria. 

The Nation records an amusing incident at 
a book sale at New York. The owner of the 
collection gave 5,000 dollars (£1,000) to ten 
several public libraries to be spent at the sale. 
The natural result was that the libraries bid 
against one another, and many of the books 
were run up to nearly double their market price. 
The chief benefit, therefore, would seem to have 
accrued to the auctioneer. 

The Bibliothfeque nationals has recently made 
a statistical inventory of its contents. Of printed 
hooks it contains 2,500,000; of MSS., 92,000; 
of medals and coins, 144,000; of prints, &c., 
more than two millions, kept in 14,500 volumes 
and 4,000 portfolios; in the “ Galerie do la 
Reserve ” are preserved 80,000 of the most 
precious volumes; the total number of readers 
in 1883 was 70,000, as compared with only 
24,000 fifteen years earlier. 


printing, by arrangement -with the English | 
proprietors, American editions of the Fort¬ 
nightly, Nineteenth Dent ary, and Contemporary, 
to appear simultaneously with their issue in 
England. The price for a single number will 
be forty cents (Is. 8d.), and the annual sub¬ 
scription for all three will be only twelve 
dollars (£2 Ks.). The corresponding price in 
England is £4 10s. 

Messrs. Osgood, whose principal place of 
business is at Boston, are the publishers of a 
sort of official account of the .State of New 
York, which is to he brought out with unusual 
sumptuousness. The work will consist of three 
volumes quarto, illustrated with 487 full-page 
plates, and bound in morocco, with satin lining, 
&c. The edition will be limited to 500 copies, 
at the price of 400 dollars each (£80). A 
sketch of the history of the State will be given 
from the beginning of the colonial period to the 
present time; also a geological survey. But 
the main object of the work is to give an ex¬ 
haustive description of the various public and 
semi-public institutions—the legislature, judi¬ 
cial bench, canals, railroads, banks, schools, 
agriculture, &c. The illustrations will be partly 
of buildings and scenery (as to which we may 
call to mind that New York includes not only 
the Adirondacks, but also one side of Niagara), 
partly portraits. The full title of the work is 
The Public Service of the State of New York. 

The New York Critic says:— 

“ The past year has not been marked by the 
publication of many important new books . . . 
while the list of new editions of old books has 
been larger than usual. , . . The books that have 
sold the best in the shops have been the very 
cheap and the very dear.” 

We fancy that tbo experience of the trade in 
England is to the same offect. 

Evanoelinus Apostolides Sophocles, Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at Harvard, who died on 
December 17, was in many respects a remark¬ 
able man. Born in Thessaly, at a village on 
the slope of Mount Pelion, in about the year 
1807, be was educated in the monastery on 
Mount Sinai; ho migrated to America in 1829, 
and was connected with Harvard as tutor and 
professor since 1842. His chief published works 
are a Greek Grammar (1838), a Grammar of 
Bomaic (1842), and a Greek Lexicon of the 
Bom an and Byzantine periods (1870). The 
simple nature of the man, and the eccentricity 
of his habits, are well described in an article in 
the Nation of January 3. 

A Boston paper publishes an account of the 
first draft of Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” which 
is preserved in the library of Harvard College. 
Among the rejected lines we note “ A youth 
who bore a pearl of price ” and “ A tear was in 
his pale blue eye.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The subject of international copyright is again 
being taken up in America, from which country 
the initiative must, of course, come. Mr. Dors- 
heimer, of New York, has introduced a Bill 
into the House of Bepresentatives providing 
that, when any foreign Government shall accord 
to American authors the same rights that native 
authors enjoy, the Executive of the United 
States may, by proclamation, extend to the 
authors of that foreign Government the benefit 
of the American law, restricted, however, to a 
term of twenty-five (instead of forty-two) years. 
Nothing is said about the publishers’ point of 
view— i.e., domestic manufacture; but the 
Nation suggests that that may well be left to 
the operation of the ordinary tariff. 

The English Publishing Company has been 
incorporated at New York for the purpose of 


At the end of December a n u ,-ting was held 
at Columbia College of professors of modem 
languages with the view of founding a national 
association of modem philology (including 
English) in American colleges and universities. 
A resolution was passed that the “ primary 
aims of instruction in the modem languages 
should be literary culture, philological scholar¬ 
ship, and linguistic discipline, but that oral 
practice is desirable as an auxiliary.” 

A New York printer boasts to have turned 
out a translation of Sarah Burnum within forty- 
eight hours after a single copy of the French 
original was received in Anieriou. An American 
edition of the Letters of Mrs. Carlyle was pro¬ 
duced last year by tlie same firm ready for sale 
within four days. 

The Boston Literary World for December 29 
contains a “ General Survey of the World’s 
Literature in 1886,” extending to eighteen 
closely printed pages. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LIGHT AND LOVE. 

L light should strike through every darkened place, 
How many a deed of darkness and of slmme 
Would cease, arrested by its gentle grace, 

And striving virtue rise, unscathed by blame ! 
The prisoner in his cell new hopes would frame, 
The miner catch the metal’s lurking trace, 

The sage would grasp the ills that harm our race, 
Ami unknown heroes leap to sudden fame. 

If love but one short hour had perfect sway, 

How many a rankling sore its touch would heal, 
How many a misconception pass away, 

And hearts long hardened learn at last to feel; 
What sympathies would wake, what feuds decay, 
If perfect love might reign but one short day ! 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind contains one or 
two articles of exceptional interest. Perhaps 
the most original one is that entitled “ On 
Some Omissions of Introspective Psychology,” 
by Prof. W. James. The writer charges 
psychologists generally with looking at mind 
as though it wore made up of a series of 
rounded-off, discontinuous “ states,” ideas, &c., 
whereas in reality it is a continuous stream, 
in wliich, besides those “ substantive parts ” 
which arrest spocial attention, are numerous 
“ transitive parts.” These last are important as 
determining the peculiar colourings of feeling 
attaching to the substantive parts. The same 
thought is a different mental state according to 
its fugitive psychical antecedents and accompani¬ 
ments, just as one and the same musical note 
is a different impression in different tunes. The 
writer seeks to give a philosophical turn to this 
psychological conception by extending Mr. 
Spencer’s idea of “ feelings of relation.” “ It is 
a peculiarity of tbo stream [of consciousness] 
that its several parts are susceptible of becoming 
objects for each other.” This truth, according 
to the author, does away with the need of sup¬ 
posing, as the late Prof. Green supposed, that 
an active mental principle, outside the feelings 
themselves, somehow brings them together—a 
supposition which is beset with difficulties. Thu 
same truth is also ingeniously applied to the 
vexed question of Nominalism and Con¬ 
ceptualism. What a general name calls up in 
the mind, says Prof. James, is an image (in¬ 
dividual or generic) which is felt to be representa¬ 
tive of many others. The article is written in a 
telling and even a brilliant style, and cannot 
fail to attract the notice of all concerned in 
psychology. Another able article is on 
“ Green’s Metaphysics of Knowledge,” by Mr. 
A. J. Balfour. The essayist begins by ob¬ 
serving that Prof. Green is the first of that 
band of English writers which he somewhat 
confusingly calls the Neo-Kantians who has 
loft the exposition and criticism of other 
thinkers’ ideas and undertaken a systematic 
presentment of his own. The argument of the 
article, which illustrates the author’s well- 
known ability in seizing central or fundamental 
ideas and dealing directly with them, aims at 
showing that the new attempt to eliminate 
Kant's “ Things-in-themselves,” and to resolve 
the whole of experience into the work of the 
mind, is so far a failure, and is considerably 
discredited by a number of fundamental incon¬ 
sistencies. Perhaps the most successful part of 
what is throughout a forcible argument is the 
refutation of Green’s theory that knowledge (in 
the individual consciousness) is out of time. 
The critic seems perfectly right in finding in 
Green a deep vein of mysticism, and his closing 
remarks on tho affinity of Green's thought to 
Berkeley’s are particularly happy. What may 
be called the Kantian tendency in philosophy is 
severely dealt with in this number. In addition 
to the two articles just referred to, Mr. Shad- 
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worth H. Hodgson’s address before the Edin¬ 
burgh University Philosophical Society on “ Ihe 
Metaphysical Method in Philosophy” handles 
the method of Kant and his followers some¬ 
what roughly. The writer pleads this time with 
unexpected force and vivacity of manner for 
the plan of setting out in philosophic enquiry 
with an analytical inspection of experience from 
within, instead of trying to got outside of it and 
deduce it from certain assumptions. A note¬ 
worthy exception to the general anti-Kantian 
strain of this number of Mindis to be found in a 
careful essay by Mr. J. S. Haldane on “ Life and 
Mechanism,” which seeks to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of the category of causation in the 
region of organic phenomena, and the necessity 
of calling in that of “ reciprocity.” The reader 
will note with pleasure the addition of a section 
devoted to Research along with Discussion. 
Two excellent contributions to psychological 
investigation are supplied in the present number 
—one on “ Bilateral Asymmetry of Function,” by 
two workers in the Psycho-physical Laboratory in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and one on “ The 
Stages of Hypnotism,” by Mr. E. Gurney. The 
juxtaposition of the work of an organised band 
of investigators in America and of an isolated 
individual in England naturally suggests the . 
question, Why cannot we have a psycho-physi- i 
cal laboratory in this country ? Nothing-would 
tend so much to raise the position of psychology 
in the world of science, and, we may add, to 
improve the value of such a record of scientific 
progress as Mind aims at becoming. Perhaps 
the University of Cambridge may soon soe its 
way, in addition to its other recent improve¬ 
ments, to the establishment of such a scientific 
workshop, under, let us say, the able conduct of 
Mr. James Ward. 

Le Livre for January contains but two articles 
in its first part. Both are good; and it would 
probably always bo wise for M. Uzanne, con¬ 
sidering the increasing pressure of his “ con¬ 
temporary ” matter, to make few and good the 
rule of his retrospective papers. Tho first 
(signed “ Antoine Fureteur,” which may or may 
not be a pseudonym) is a really capital cento of 
extracts from old Hrennes books, with an 
agreeable frontispiece. The second is an article 
on Lamennais, by M. E. Forgues, dealing 
chiefly with its subject’s taste in books, his 
range of reading, and so forth. This has some 
letters of interest and a full-page portrait after 
Ary Scheffer, wliich is very characteristic. It 
would have been curious to contrast it—its date 
is 1848—with a representation of the great Abbe 
in his tonsured condition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LATE TROF. BOOLE AND MR. BENJAMIN 
BETTS. 

103 Seymour Place. Bryanston Square: 

Jan. 10,1BS4. 

Will you allow me to make in tho Academy 
a statement which may be of interest to some 
students of philosophy P 

My husband, the late Prof. Boole, often told 
mo that the perception of a connexion between 
logic and mathematics had come, as it were, 
accidentally to him while ho was gathering 
materials for a work on tho Philosophy of 
Intuition. At his death all his unpublished 
MSS. were shown to several mathematicians of 
note, who pronounced that to decipher them 
would require more time than anyone could 


spare to give to the work of another. They 
were entrusted to the Royal Society for safe 
keeping. 

Now, for some years past a strange and not 
very clearly expressed MS. lias been travelling 
about England from hand to hand. It relates 
to the connexion between the laws of mental 
development and those of vegetable growth, and 
is tho work of a gentleman named Benjamin 
Betts, who holds some post in the Government 
Survey Office, Auckland. Mr. Betts emigrated 
so young and has lived so much alone that he is 
unable to make himself intelligible or to see 
why others cannot understand him ; but I know 
of no one who has read much of the MS. without- 
becoming convinced that be has something of 
value to teach, nor can anyone examine his 
diagrams without perceiving that he has caught 
some true secret of growth-laws. 1 am not 
sufficiently versed in the higher mathematics 
either to give Mr. Betts tho help which ho needs 
in bringing his philosophy into harmony with 
accepted methods of study, or to read my hus¬ 
band’s later MSS. But I know enough of the 
nature of my husband’s investigations to venture 
to predict that a comparison of the two sets of 
MS. would throw light on both. 

My object in making this communication Ls 
not only to call attention to a lonely thinker 
struggling against difficulties, of the nature anti 
extent of which ho himself is hardly aware, 
and to tell my husband's followers of a clue by 
which they may lind thoir way to the meaning 
of his MSS. I wish also to protest beforehand 
against any possible annoyance to Mr. Betts 
or the non-mathematioal students of his phil¬ 
osophy, should they happen inadvertently to 
bring forward as original any fragment of 
truth which is already expressed in mathe¬ 
matical language in my husband’s published 
works. Mr. Betts is not a mathematician ; he 
sees nature as no mathematician can (for “ on a 
les defauts de ses qualitos ”). The two thinkers 
are rather necessary complements to each other 
than possible rivals; and, between two men so 
generous, so disinterested, so devoted to tho 
cause of Truth, no rivalry is oonceivable. 

Mary Boole. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLAN OF CARTAGENA. 

Admiralty, Wliitchall: Jon. 14,18S4. 

A very interesting plan of Cartagena at the 
time, of its capture by Sir Francis Drake in 1 jsti 
has been found here among a collection of MS. 
plans and maps of the West Indies dating, 
with this exception, from the eighteenth 
century. I do not think it can have been de¬ 
scribed before; and, in order to ascertain whether 
this is correct, the following brief description is 
subjoined:— 

The plan is painted on vellum which origin¬ 
ally must havo been quite thirty-six inches 
by twenty-five inches, but the right side has 
been cut and rounded somewhat, though not 
in any way spoiling the plan itself. At tho 
top is a blue scroll containing the word 
“Cartagena” in gold letters, while at tho 
bottom are two cartouches, that on the left 
green, with gilt scroll-work— 

“ This Towne of Cartagena was taken the ii'. h of 
februarie 1XS6 by the nomber of 900 men under 
the Conduction of Cnpten Christopher Carleill and 
the rest of the principale officers, in the w !' Towne 
we gott some 80 peecos of Brasse Ordinnaunce.” 

These words are in gold letters. The cartouche 
on tho right is coloured pink, and has in ink, 
“Johannes Baptista me fecit ant loSii.” Be¬ 
tween these, but not in the middle line of the 
plan, are the points of the compass, coloured; 
and in a vacant space on the loft, formed by the 
trending of the coast, is a coat of arms, un¬ 
finished as regards the colouring, with E. B. in 
gilt underneath the shield. 
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The main body of the fleet is represented, 
with sails set and flags flying, at sea, off Carta¬ 
gena, sailing westward. A number of empty 
boats, with three larger vessels, arc at anchor off 
■‘the Cienaga” of Hakluyt, and a body of 
armed men are approaching the city by the 
sandy spit, on which is an evident representa¬ 
tion of the barriendo described by Cates. The 
two Spanish gullies also mentioned by him are 
depicted in the inner bay. The harbour en¬ 
trance has the chain across it shown, with three 
pinnaees and a large vessel making an attempt 
on the fort there. 

Tho sandy spits are coloured dark brown, 
while tho coast lines, wooded and marshy 
ground, and hill country are coloured green. 
The town itself is clearly shown, but tlie sails 
and flags of the ships have a rough, blurred 
look. Dirt and dust have alone disfigured the 
plan. 

The interest of this Drake relio may, perhaps, 
lead to its history being solved through the 
medium of the Academy. 

George F. Hooper. 


THE MABI.N'OOI OF TALIESIN. 

Llanwrin Rectory, Machynlleth: Jan. 11,1881. 

Mr. Skene, in his Introduction to tho Four 
Ancient Boohs of Wales, broadly hints that the 
Mabinogi of Taliesin, printed in tho first 
volume of tlie Myvyrian Arc.haiology, and in 
an extended form by Lady Charlotte Guest in 
the third volume of the Mabinoyion, is the 
forgery of Iolo Morganwg, and that it is no¬ 
where to be found except in his handwriting. 
I am in a position to state that such is not 
the case. In the collection of Welsh MSS. at 
Llanover, near Abergavenny, is a MS. volume 
belonging to tho latter part of the sixteenth or 
the early part of the seventeenth century con¬ 
taining thi3 very tale. It agrees, with some 
verbal differences, with the copy in tho Myvyrian 
Archaioloyy; but tho variants prove that the 
printed copy could not have been taken from 
that MS. By comparing this MS., of which 
this Mabinogi forms but a small portion, with 
another in the same collection, which is stated 
to be in the handwriting of Llywelyn Sion, the 
Glamorgan poet, one can hardly help concluding 
that both proceeded from tho same pen. 
Llywelyn Sion died in 1616, and this MS. can¬ 
not he materially later than that date. To 
those conversant with the Welsh language 
internal evirleneo alone is quite sufficient to 
prove that this Mabinogi cannot be the pro¬ 
duction of a person who died in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

D. Silvan Evans. 


GREEK MYTHS. 

8ettringt«n: Jan. 21,1684. 

The value of Mr. Lang’s Forum Oryanum as 
an instrument of scientific research can readily 
be tested. He has only to name some half- 
dozen Greek myths which the orthodox or his¬ 
toric method (that of Breal and Kuhn) has 
failed to explain, but of which recognised 
solutions have been supplied, in the first in¬ 
stance, by what, for want of a better name, 
may be provisionally designated as the Hot- 
tontotio heresy. If this cannot be done, Mr. 
Brown may fairly continue to contend that Mr. 
Lang’s explanations explain nothing; if it can, 
Sir George Cox will doubtless bo ready to 
admit that Mr. Lang’s method can no longer 
be described as “no method at all.” But in any 
case Mr. Bradley’s sober dietum must stand— 
namely, that “ the evidenco yielded by historic¬ 
ally known mythologies cannot reasonably be 
set aside in favour of presumptions based on 
a miscellaneous study of savage myths.” 

Mr. Lang, Laving somewhat scornfully re¬ 
jected my explanation of tho Cronus myth, 


will, I fear, be unable to use the strongest ease 
that I know of in favour of his theory. This 
is the Mintira star myth (Tylor, Prim. Cult., 
i. 621), in which, the Sun and Moon having 
mutually agreed to devour their children, the 
Stars, the Sun pursues and mutilates the Moon 
in re von go for her hiding away her own Star 
children, instead of swallowing them, according 
to the compact. It is plain that this is not the 
Cronus myth ; hut it so far resembles it that it 
might possibly liavo suggested to an enquirer 
the solution of the Cronus myth which Mr. 
Lang lias refused to accept. At tho outside, 
this is all that Mr. Lang's method can hope to 
effect. Isaac Taylor. 


KRONOS AND HEAVENLY STONES. 

Edinburgh : Jan. 21,1884. 

As Dr. Isaac Taylor lays some stress upon 
the heavenly origin of tho sacred stones of 
Delphi and Troy, and the images of Ephesus 
and Tauris, &c., in his reply to Mr. Lang in 
the Academy of January 12 (which I have only 
seen to-day), it seems advisable to state that 
this idea of the sacred objects falling from 
heaven is quite a European misapprehension of 
tho pious fiction of Eastern worshippers. An 
Indian or Eastern public are of course told that 
their sacred Linga and Yoni emblems—“Palla¬ 
diums ”—are heaven-bom, or fell from heaven 
and stuck fast without human intervention 
when they fell, or were bestowed on some very 
special occasion by a god on a man of rare 
holiness, &c., &c. ; but no initiated or educated 
person is supposed to believe this, although 
every pious man must repeat it, and take no 
notice of a little out-of-the-way shop or cell 
where the images or Lares and Penates are 
manufactured. If a stone or tree stump can 
be found like the natural object, and “ on 
which no tool has been raised,” so much the 
better ; but, failing this, the image or symbol 
is secretly prepared, and a legend and miracle 
got up to aceoimt for the deity or his emblem. 
After the miraculous events and a pompous 
consecration, the image or stone—whether the 
great Jovine column, which orthodoxly stood 
in front of the Parvatian Cave of Delphi, or the 
small Linga in the Trojan ark—is universally 
esteemed a genuine gift from heaven, but 
never then an aerolite or anything natural. 
I have examined some thousands, and even 
managed stealthily to scratch tho surfaco (at 
great personal risk) of some very famous ones, 
and always found them of very ordinary durable 
stone. It does not. therefore, seem “ irrational ” 
to see in this early Kronos, his worship and rites, 
“a survival from savagery,” which gradually 
developed a more advanced mythology and 
pure solar faith, with all its complicated phe¬ 
nomenal forms and ideas. In this way, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, have all faiths 
grown. J. G. It. Foklong. 


Slt.VKSPERE IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 

London: Jnn. 19, 1881. 

The experiment of “introducing Shakspere 
to the East of London” is not novel. Four 
courses of lectures have been given—on (1) The 
Plays of Shakspere, (2) The Comedies of Shalc- 
spero, (.3) The Falstaff Comedies, (4) Macbeth— 
at the Hall of Science, Old Street, St. Luke’s, 
within the last two years, by 

Edward B. Aveling. 


“no LESS.” 

London: Jan. 19, 1884. 

I think Prof. Dowden’s criticism on the lines 
in “ As You Like It ”— 

“ O my dear niece, welcome thou art to me! 
Even daughter welcome, in no less degree ”— 

is even farther from the mark than the proposed 


insertion of a hyphen between “ daughter ” and 
“ welcome,” which he rejects. Surely there is 
no need to explain “no less” as a mere blunder 
for “ no higher.” A comma after “ daughter ” 
(and even so much is not essential) yields the 
natural sense: “O my dear niece . . . nay. 
my daughter, welcome, in no less (or lower) 
degree than that of daughter, not in the more 
distant relation of niece.” 

Richard F. Littledai.e. 


“CAESAR DOTH DEAR ME HARD.” 

5 Willow Road, Hampstead : Jan. 15, 1 S 81 . 

The lino which Prof. Halos quotes from 
Chaucer is not to the point. “ To bear a thing 
heavily, sorely, &e.,” is a very different ex¬ 
pression from “to bear a person hard.” Is 
Prof. Hales’ interpretation supported by classi¬ 
cal usage ? “ Graviter forre nli'/niit ” is ordinary 
Latin ; but I should be very much surprised to 
meet “ graviter ferro ulitjuem.” 

A. H. Bullen. 


Cambridge : Jan. 13,1881. 

An old “equestrian” rhyme which used to 
be (and doubtless still is) current in the North 
of Ireland might perhaps furnish Prof. Hales 
with an illustration of Shakspere’s use of the 
word “ bear.” The verses, if my memory serves 
me right, run thus:— 

“Bguus log. Up the hill spare me, 

Down the hill bear me, 

On the level spare me not.” 

Is not the phrase “bearing-rein” a further 
testimony to this use ? \V. T. Lexdrum. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jan. 28,5 p.m. London Institution : “ Results 
obtained by the Society for Psychical Research,” 
by Prof. H. Sidgwiok. 

7 p.m. Actuaries: “ A Method for Determining 
the Extra Premiums to be Charged in Respect of 
Two-Life Assurances,” by Mr. Herald H. Ryan. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Recent Improvements in Photo-Mechanical Print¬ 
ing Methods,” I., by Mr. Thomas Hulas. 

8.110 p.m. Geographical: "Three Months’ Ex¬ 
ploration in the Tenimber Islands, Timor Laut.” by 
Mr. H. O. Forbes; "Ascent of the Crater of Am- 
brym Island. New Hebrides,” by Lieut. Bcresford 
and Mr. Luther. 

Tuesday. .Ian. 29. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: "Scenery 
of the British Isles.” I., by Dr. A. Geikio. 

8 p.m. Society of Aids: " Canada as it will 
appear to the British Association in lssi,” by Mr. 
Joseph G. Colmer. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ The Adoption of 
Standaul Forms of Test-Pie:*es for Bars and 
Plates,” by Mr. Haeknev. 

Wednesday, Jan. 3o, 8 p.m. Society of Arts; “ Coal 
Gas as a Labour-saving Agent in Mechanical 
Trades,” by Mr. Thomas Fletcher. 

Thursday, .Tan. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution ; " Music 
for the Pianoforte,” III., by Prof. Pauer. 

7 p.tn, London Institution: "The Greatest of 
tho Old English Poets,” by the Rev. s. A. B: ooke. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: "Ancient and Modern Music,” with 
Selections illustrating the Progress u! .Music from 
the Fifteenth to tho Nineteenth Century, by Mr. 
Brindley Richards. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ A System of 
Electric Fire Alarms,” illustrated with Diagrams 
and Apparatus, by .Mr. Edward Bright. 

Friday, Feb. 1, 7 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Some Ele¬ 
mentary Electrical Notes,” by Mr. Edgar Smart. 

8 p.m. Philological: “The Dialects of Nor¬ 
way.” by Mr. Homy Sweet. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “RajahRAmmohun 
Roy,” by Prof. Mux Midler. 

Satubday, Feb. 2, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Life 
and Literature under Charles I.,” III., by Prof. 
Henry Morley. 


SCIENCE. 

A Concise Dictionary, English-Pcrsian. To¬ 
gether with a Simplified Grammar of the 
Persian Language. By E. H. Palmer. 
(Triibner.) 

Within recent years some advance has been 
made in Persian lexicography; and, though 
the science is still in its youth, we have now 
a few guides on which some dependence con 
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be placed for practical purposes. The latest 
efforts do not, indeed, assume the imposing 
proportions of some of their stately prede¬ 
cessors ; but they are at least conducted with 
a little regard to preciseness and accuracy, and 
not on the plan of pouring in under each 
heading a deluge of words more or less 
synonymous, in the hope that the seeker, by 
some rare combination of good fortune and 
a miraculous faculty of discrimination yet un¬ 
explained, may, in the choice so liberally 
offered, wade through to something to suit his 
particular requirements. Persian scholars 
have begun to see the value and importance 
of original research, and the literature of 
lexicography has recently been enriched with 
certain works which do great credit to their 
compilers in the accurate and idiomatic ren¬ 
derings which they offer. 

.Serge’s little dictionary, which appeared in 
1868, and other practical works by French 
scholars who had actually resided in Persia 
have, I think, done much to further this 
tendency and to draw attention more particu¬ 
larly to the Persian of Persia itself. In 1876 
appeared Prof. Palmer’s Concise Dictionary, 
Persian-English , which, as the Preface says, 
was chiefly intended for the use of travellers 
and others in Persia. The companion volume, 
English-Persian, now under review, is some¬ 
what smaller, but contains about 10,000 head¬ 
ings derived in great part from the preceding 
portion. The work is admirably calculated for 
the use of travellers, the number of words being 
amply sufficient for their every-day require¬ 
ments, and the choice most carefully and 
judiciously made. Of course it must happen 
that in some eases the word sought for will 
not be found, but a synonym may generally 
be thought of to aid in supplying the want. 

A- notable feature of the work, resulting in 
the economy of space and expense and the 
avoidance of much useless repetition, is the 
omission of the English verb where it can be 
supplied from a corresponding substantive or 
participle given, and the indication by initials 
of the Persian auxiliary required to make up 
the equivalent Persian compound verb. 

Some examples will make this clear :— 
Impulse, tuhrlk 01.) — i.e., the substantive im¬ 
pulse is to be translated by tahrlk ; the corre¬ 
sponding verb by tahrik dddan. Impoverished, 
mu/kar (s/i.) : muhtdj (s.)— i.e., impoverished is 
to be rendered by mu/kar or muhtdj ; to become 
impoverished, by mu/kar shudan; to make im¬ 
poverished, to impoverish, by muhtdj sdkhtan. 

■ In one respect, perhaps, there is a slight 
want of consistency in the plan of the work, 
which, though entitled a dictionary, partakes 
in some degree of the character of a vocabulary, 
an ambiguous English word being sometimes 
rendered without an explanation of the sense 
in which it is taken. This remark applies also 
to those verbs which are not discriminated as 
transitive or intransitive. Such instances, 
however, are not numerous, and they detract 
but little from the value of a work the want 
of which has been greatly felt by travellers in 
Persia and others desirous of gaining some 
practical knowledge of the language. The 
principal regret of Persian scholars will be 
that Prof. Palmer was not able to spare more 
time from his other avocations to cultivate a 
field which his pre-eminent acquirements 
would have rendered so fertile. No one, in 
fact, was better qualified for the work of 


Persian lexicography than Prof. Palmer, both 
from his accurate and critical knowledge of 
Arabic and his deep study of, and constant 
practice in, Persian. 

The work left, incomplete has been supple¬ 
mented by the editor from his own reading 
and other sources, including Wollaston’s 
Enylixh-Perxian Dictionary, to which, on this 
occasion, I have much pleasure in offering a 
high meed of praise. In testing the diction¬ 
ary under notice one is agreeably surprised at 
meeting with some words which could scarcely 
have been expected in a work of its compass, 
notably “ironclad” (zirch push), “parlia¬ 
ment” (ddr uxh-shurd), “insulation” (of a 
wire) (£7«iV//[k.] ), “insulator ” ( gargari ), &c., 
&c. These equivalents afford convincing proof 
of the exceptional faculty of Persian to meet 
the requirements of modern scientific termin¬ 
ology ; and regret must be felt that modem 
Persian writers have in so many cases seen fit 
to transfer bodily to the language, with a slight 
modification of the pronunciation, such words 
as “telegraph” ( talagrdif), “mnn-o’-war” 

(manrdr ), “protest” (partaxt-ndmali), “par¬ 
liament” ( parlamant ), “congress” ( kungarah ), 
&e., &c., instead of availing themselves of the 
power which Persian so pre-eminently gives 
them of forming native expressions for any 
new terms of science or civilisation. 

Allusion having been made to the practical 
value of the work of French Orientalists 
who had made some stay in Persia, it will 
be as well to state under what conditions 
such residence may result in advantage to 
lexicographical work. Of course it is not 
meant that there is any particular charm 
in actually residing in the country, nor 
that the work in question would be much 
furthered by desultory conversation with the 
I people, learned or ignorant. The true method 
of gaining just anil idiomatic equivalents is 
to have, in the first place, an accurate and 
critical knowledge of one’s own language; in 
the next, to find a native with an equally 
good knowledge of his language, as well as 
intelligence in grasping the meaning of a 
word explained to him, and ready facility in 
producing not a mere translation of the word, 
but an expression which would be actually 
used by his own countrymen in analogous 
circumstances. Of course all this pre¬ 
supposes in the lexicographer such knowledge 
of Persian as may obviate all chance of 
misunderstanding with his native auxiliary— 
knowledge which, though not so perfect as 
to suggest to himself in all cases the true 
and exact equivalent of a word, phrase, or 
idiom, may be still sufficient to enable him 
infallibly to procure such equivalent in the 
way described. A Persian scholar with the 
qualifications named, ample perseverance, and 
the means to devote himself entirely to the 
work, either in this country or preferably, 
perhaps, for reasons not necessary to enumerate, 
in Persia, might create quite a revolution 
in the science. 

To the Dictionary is prefixed Prof. Palmer’s 
Simplified Persian Grammar, which contains 
in a small compass all the most necessary 
rules of the language, explained in a style so 
characteristically clear and plain as to facili¬ 
tate admirably their acquisition. Under the 
heading of numerals, however, 1881 is an 
unhappy example of the figures “being 
written from left to right as with us, and 


combined in the same way as our own.” 
In connexion with this article, however, it 
may suggest itself that in the fact of the 
Sanskrit character reading from left to right 
there is perhaps an explanation of the 
strange anomaly, which, in point of fact, does 
exist, in the use in Persian of the so-called 
Arabic numerals. C. E. Wilsox. 


SOME BOOKS ON ROMAN HISTORY. 

Etude sur Is De Moribus Germanorum. Par 
Ferd. Brunot. (Paris : Picard.) Prof. Brunot* s 
theory on the Germany of Taoitus is, at all 
events, not like other theories of its origin 
and nature, subtilius quam verius excogitatae, to 
use Bitter's expression. It is very simple. It 
answers the question. What is this work ? by 
saying, This is not a work ; it is a part of one: it 
is a fragment of the Histories, the introduction 
to Tacitus’ account of the oampaign of Domiti- 
anus on the Danube. In support of this view, 
already held by Biese and Bitter, there is not 
much positive evidenoe to bs adduced. It is 
known that Tacitus did treat in detail the 
events of the period in question. It is observed 
that he introduced digressions to vary the 
monotony of an unbroken narrative, especially 
in the Histories, as about Paphos (H. 2.3), 
Serapis (H. 4.83), or Judaea: and the plan or 
arrangement is found to be identical in eaoh of 
the three descriptions of Borne’s enemies which, 
if the view be adopted, would admit of com¬ 
parison—the aocount of Judaea, the Agricola, 
and the Germany. The name De Moribus Ger¬ 
manorum may be suspected to be drawn from 
obap. 27, and not to be of the author’s own 
choice. But this view rests, perhaps, most on 
the failure of other views. The treatise cannot 
be an ideal sketch, a satire on Borne, because 
the author admits such drawbacks into his 
picture. Nor is it, as Passow thought, the 
Cassandra-warning of an alarmed patriot; for 
no one in Taoitns’ time did, or could, foresee the 
fall of Borne: and even what he might have 
foreseen he overlooked—“ la revolution religi- 
euse.” Nor, again, was it written to recom¬ 
mend a policy of conquest against Germany ; 
for, though Tacitus would have approved such 
a polioy, indications of bis approval are in the 
Annals and Histories, not in the (Germany. 
That composition is simply an instructive 
digression. Tacitus did not mean it to edify or 
advise, but only to instruot, readers. “ Oe n’est 
pas un livre de morale, mats un livre moral.” 

It will be seen that the theory suffers from a 
not uncommon want, a want of proof. Plausible 
it is, and ingenious. It enables us to co¬ 
ordinate various ut'erances of Tacitus, and to 
have the pleasure of reading some of them from 
a new point of view. But it must not be taken 
for oertain. Hardly anything but a complete 
MS. of the Histories, or a new MS. of the 
Germany containing the statement that it wae 
extracted (as Prof. Brunot believes) from the full 
work by a German monk, oould prove it for 
ns. Prof. Brunot has an acute and (so far as we 
know) novel reading for Germ. ohap. 33. The 
word urguentibus has always been found hard 
to translate, and the MSS. differ a little about 
it. He urges from their forms that the arohe- 
type must have had vegentibus, standing just a 
line after duretve gentibus. It is, therefore, at 
least possible that it is a mere repetition, and 
the passage will read well without it: quando 
imperii fatis nihil praestare majus furtuna potest 
quam hostium discordiam. 

Prolegomena zw Geschichle Rom's. Yon Dr. 

J. E. Kuntze. (Williams & Norgate.) Not 
an introduction to a larger work, but au 
independent treatise. Dr. Kuntze's Prolegomena 
will be found an interesting and vigorous piece 
of writing. Whether its philology and its 
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method of treating the fundamental ideas of 
Oraculum, A utpicium, Templum, Regnum, be 
always sound is not so oertain. Itis impossible 
to avoid son o uneasiness when one reads 
disquisitions on the part played by the number 
Two or Three, or by the figure of a Square, in 
Boman affairs. Madvig, in his recent work on 
Soman antiquities, has complained of Dr. 
Mommsen for starting, in his Staatsrecht, from 
abstract notions and theories of which the 
Bomans themselves were not conscious. But at 
all events his principles, if abstract, had nothing 
myatio about them ; while Dr. Kuntne seems to 
treat his numbers and figures in a distinctly 
mystical way. So, too, he finds a mysterious 
analogy between the last four kings of Rome and 
the four founders of the Empire—Sulla, Caesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius. It does indeed open the 
door to speculation if we onoe begin to notioe 
that, if Tarquinius Superbus died in exile, 
Tiberius died in self-inflicted banishment from 
Some; and that both lives came to an end not 
far from Lake Avernue. There is a very clear 
nap of Latium in the volume, giving the old 
and the new names of places in type of two 
odours. 

Modeme Quellenfortcher und antike Geschicht- 
ichrtiber. Von Dr. L. O. Brooker. (Innsbruck.) 
Dr. Broeker’8 pamphlet, without being always 
convincing, cannot fail to be useful in his own 
country in recalling the speculative inves tigators 
of the “ sources ” of anoient historians to a sense 
of caution, and, in short, in preventing them 
from getting on too fast. He opens what he 
has to say with a smart little attack on Nissen, 
pointing out that, while Nissen laid down as the 
fundamental rule {Grundgesetz) of the classical 
compilers the practice of simply transcribing 
their authorities, be very seriously modified this 
statement afterwards in the direotion of ad¬ 
mitting on the one hand a working-up, and on 
the other hand a verifying, of these authorities 
to have been practised by those who used them. 
Dr. Brocker makes it bis business to show the 
untenableness of Nissen’s dogma, at least in the 
first form; and he has for a second object the 
task of proving modern criticism in such matters 
to be lees sharp-sighted and more fallible than it 
supposes itself. This he tries to do in oertain 
definite oases; and he will find, in England at 
least, a friendly audience when be reminds us of 
the uncertainty of the conclusions of many a 
contemporary “ Quellenforsohung.” 

Plsier die Htimed der Prdtorlaner. Von Dr. 
Oscar Bohn. This seems a careful little piece 
of work, though it leaves us in some doubt 
si to what the author wishes to prove. Dr. 
Bohn tries to trace out the national origin 
of as many members as possible of the prae¬ 
torian guard.of Borne. As he remarks, the 
enquiry has a bearing upon that “ interessan- 
toste Problem,” the extent to whioh the several 
provinces were Romanised, although this par¬ 
ticular kind of probable evidence is, so far 
as we remember, passed over by Budinazky in 
his Ausbreitung der lateinischen Sprache. 
Dr. Bohn’s pamphlet is one more example of 
the curious and unexpected information whioh 
may be dug out of the Corpus of Inscriptions. 
He thinks that his collection of nationalities, so 
far as it goes, does not bear out—or, at least, 
does not illustrate—the growing depopulation 
of Italy, for the per-oentage of provincials in 
the guard does not greatly increase with time. 

F. T. Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Berlin, W., Unter d. Linden, 17 : Jan. 16,1884. 

The remark of Mr. J. S. Reid in the Academy 
of January 12 “ that Georges has passed away ” 
entitles us to inform your readors that our old 
friend Prof. K. E. Georges, of Gotha, is still 


in good health, and at present engaged in re- 
editing the sixth edition of his smaller Latin 
dictionary. Prof. Paucker’s last works, pub¬ 
lished by us—the Supplementum lexicorum Latin- 
orum and the Vorarbeiten zur lateinischen Sprach- 
forsehung —are not interrupted by his death; 
a new part of the Supplementum is just out, and 
the Vorarbeiten will be finished shortly with the 
aid of Dr. W. Ronsch. S. Calvary & Co. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. Frank E. Beddard has been selected 
out of thirteen candidates for the post of pro- 
sector to the Zoological Society of London, in 
succession to the late W. A. Forbes. Mr. 
Beddard was a pupil of the late Prof. Rolleston, 
and for the past year has been employed on 
editorial and other work connected with the 
issue of the official reports on the scientific 
results of the Challenger expedition. He has 
also been entrusted with the examination and 
description of the Isopoda collected by the 
expedition. 

Dr. Archibald Geikie will give the first of 
a course of five lectures at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on “The Origin of the Scenery of the 
British Isles ” on Tuesday next, January 29. 

Under the title of The Sagacity and Morality 
of Plants: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, Dr. J. E. Taylor has 
written a work, to he published shortly by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, which approaches 
the study of botany from quite a new side. 
Hitherto we have regarded plants as mere auto¬ 
mata, little removed from inorganic objects. 
The aim of Dr. Taylor is to show that all the 
various qualities and attributes which dis¬ 
tinguish animals are also to he found in the 
vegetable kingdom, and that in both instances 
they have been evolved in the struggle for 
existence, and the numerous physical and bio¬ 
logical changes which have taken place since 
plants first appeared upon the globe in the 
earliest geological times. 

The annual volumes of “ mineral statistics,” 
which for so many years were published under 
the able superintendence of Mr. Robert Hunt, 
have just taken a new shape, and will hence¬ 
forth be issued by the Home Office in folio 
form. The volume for 1882, which has recently 
been published, is the first of the new series. 
Its appearance has been delayed in consequence 
of the many changes attending the transference 
of the Mining Record Office from the Museum 
of Practical Geology to the Home Office. The 
work of collating the returns furnished by the 
inspectors and others has bean most efficiently 
carried out by Mr. R. Meade and Mr. J. B. 
Jordan, who had long experience in similar 
work under Mr. Hunt. We learn from these 
statistics that in the year 1882 there were in the 
United Kingdom 3,759 collieries, producing 
156,499,977 tons of coal, worth at the pit’s 
mouth £44,118,409. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the centenary meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which was held last week, the 
following were elected honorary members:— 
M. E. Senart, Prof. Monier Williams, Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, Prof. E. Haeckel, and Mr. 
Charles Meldrnm. The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which was founded by Sir William 
Jones in 1784, within a year after his landing 
at Calcutta, is the parent of our own Royiu 
Asiatic Society, as well as of the sister societies 
at Madras and Bombay. 

On February 6 Prof. Postgate will begin a 
course of lectures at University College, London, 
on “The Syntax of the Greek and Latin 
Languages as compared with one another and 


with English.” Prof. Postgate is also lecturing 
this term at Cambridge on “ Latin Grammar ” 
and on “ Greek Grammar.” 

Among the other lectures this term at Cam¬ 
bridge, we may mention those of Prof. Cowell 
on Delbruck’s Selected Hymns from the 
Afigveda, on Sayana’s Introduction to the 
Rigveda, the Lalitavistara, the Pali Jatakas, 
the Shah-namah, and the Tarikh-i Badauni; 
those of Prof. Wright on Arabic Grammar, 
Arabic Poetry, and Syriac; and those of Prof. 
Robertson Smith on the Kor’&n. 

For the two vacant chairs in the Ecole gp6ciale 
des Langues orientates vivantes the Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions has nominated M. Houdas in 
Arabic and M. Carriere in Armenian. 

New editions of Prof. Tiele’s Outlines of the 
History of Religion and of Dr. Edkins’s Religion 
in China will be issued immediately in Messrs. 
Trubner’s “ Oriental Series.” 

Dr. Norreen, of Upsala, has written a short 
Gr amm ar of Old Norse for the German series of 
Germanic Grammars, one of which is Sievers’ 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Prof. Arthur Ludwich, of Konigsberg, 
purposes to publish with Teuhner, of Leipzig, an 
elaborate work upon Aristarchus’s recension of 
the text of Homer as preserved in the Frag¬ 
ments of Didymos. 

The last number of Trubner’s Oriental Record 
contains an interesting account of “The Oldest 
Bookselling Firm in Europe ”—that of Brill, of 
Leyden, which has descended to the present 
partners (van Oordt and de Stopelaar) in un¬ 
broken succession from Louis Elzivier; and also 
a severe criticism of Dr. Wells Williams’s The 
Middle Kingdom, by Mr. Herbert A. Giles., 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. ' . 

Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday , Jan. 8.) 

Prof. Flower, President, in the Chair.—Mr. H. 
H. Johnston read a paper on “The Races of the 
Congo and the Portuguese Colonies in Western 
Africa. ” The author stated that Westem Tropical 
Africa, between Senegambia to the north and the 
river Cunene to the south, offered a vast studying 
ground to the anthropologist, wherein types of 
nearly every well-marked African race might be 
observed. After detailing many of the various 
races, he proceeded to describe the Bushmen north 
of Cunene, whom he characterised as about the 
lowest type of men; but of the five or six speci¬ 
mens who came more particularly under his 
notice, he remarked that their mental ability waa 
strangely at variance with their low physical 
characteristics. The Hottentots were much finer 
men than the Bushmen as regarded height and 
build, but they exceeded the latter in baboon-like 
licentiousness. The western slopes of the Shells 
mountains were peopled by a tribe called the 
Andonito, a sturdy race of carriers, who extended 
as far north as Benguella. From the Mangula 
river to the Mobindir river were found the best 
typical African races. Referring to the natives of 
the Lower Congo, Mr. Johnston observed that they 
depended almost entirely upon vegetable diet, 
while they were remarkable for their initiation 
ceremonies. Traces of Phallic worship were 
noticed, especially in the interior, and more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Stanley 
Pool. A Congo market was exceedingly interest¬ 
ing, and was held for about four or eight days. 
The natives would often go 100 miles to attend one 
of these markets, the women generally being the 
keenest traders. Between Stanley Pool and the 
coast there is only one great leading tongue 
spoken, though this has several dialects. This is 
the Congo language—one known to, and studied by, 
Europeans probably before any other Bantu tongue. 
It hears many signs of Portuguese influence. 

Society op Biblical Archaeology.— { Tuesday , 
Jan. 8.) 

Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair.—This being 
the anniversary meeting, tho Report of the secretary 
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was presented, and the officers and council were 
elected for the current year. Xlio total number of 
members was 662—an increase of twenty-one since 
the year before. Tiic total income was £884 and 
the expenditure £658, leaving a balance of £226, 
as compared with a balance of £172 brought into 
the account. The secretary, Mr. W. H. Hylands, 
has copied the whole series of Hypocephali in the 
British Museum, and one of them will be published 
in each successive number of tlio Proceedings. 
Communications have been received from Dr. A. 
Weidemann on “ Some Objects found in Egypt 
with Greek Inscriptions;” from Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches on “The Surdu or Falcon of the Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions;” from Mr. J. Chotzner on 
“ The Hexameter in Hebrew Poetry;” and from 
Mr. T. G. Pinches on “ Assyrian Grammar,” II., 
the Permansive. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society. — {Friday, 
Jan. 11.) 

Thomas Muir, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. Chrystal delivered an address on “ Surfaces 
of the Second Order,” in which he advocated 
strongly the study of the properties of these sur¬ 
faces from the surfaces themselves. The address 
was illustrated with a large number of beautiful 
models in wood, plaster, cardboard, and thread.—' 
Prof. Tait communicated an analytical note, nud 
one or two geometrical problems were discussed. 

Society of Antiquaries. — (Thursday, Jan. 17.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., in the Chair.—Canon Green- 
well exhibited a bronzo dagger, a stone axe- 
hammer, and other implements found in n barrow 
at Broadway,Worcestersliire. The dagger was simi¬ 
lar to one found previously at Arreton Down.— 
Mr. G. Payne, of Sittingboume, exhibited a skull 
and bones, with a slate bracer and a bronze dagger, 
found near Sittingbourue.—The Rev. Robert Mylne, 
of Oxford, exhibited the photograph of a sheet 
of churchwardens’ accounts of St. Peter-in-the- 
East, Oxford, for the year 1414. One item of 
'expenditure was for torches “comm monaclio 
albo ” at Oseuey; but what this meant none of 
the members present was able to explain.—Mr. 
Ferguson, local secretary for Cumberland, sent a 
few particulars about the Roman camp at Low- 
borough Bridge, near Kirkby Mure, Westmore¬ 
land. But few relics have been found, and there 
was apparently nothing more than a camp there, 
not a station, so that the suggestion put forward 
that the discovety settles the position of Alove, in 
the tenth iter of the Antonine Itinerary, is pre¬ 
mature. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiolooical Society. —( Thursday, 
Jan. 17.) 

Major Hbales in the Chair.—A lecture was de¬ 
livered by the Rev. W. F. Creeny, Vicar of 
St. Michael-at-Thome, Norwich, on “Foreign 
Brasses,” illustrated with a large number of rub¬ 
bings. Among others were shown the earliest 
known brass (a Bishop of Verden, 1231) the 
remarkably flue examples from Mecklenburg 
Schwerin and Lttbeck, three Bishops of Paderbom, 
and various fine specimens from Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, &c., concluding with a series commemorat¬ 
ing the Grand Ducal Family of Saxony, one of 
which is said to have been designed by Albrecht 
Durcr.—A short discussion followed the lecture. 


Philological Society. —(Annual Dictionary 
Diming, Friday, Jan. Id.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Three copies of part i. of the society’s new English 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. Murray, were laid on 
the table." The society began collecting materials 
for its Dictionary in 1858, and the work has been 
carried on ever since. More sub-editors arc wanted 
to help in arranging the collections of material 
and to work out the logical history of the mean¬ 
ings of the words to be treated, which is the 
hardest part of the dictionary-work.—Dr. Murray 
read part of his Introduction to the Dictionary, 
and then discussed the following twenty words:— 
(1) “Archipelago” (from Italian, first found in 
1268, probably a popular corruption of adznpelngo. 
“the holy sea”); (2) “ arbour” (Mr. Wedgwood 


was right in deriving it from F'rench herhere, Latin 
herbarium, a garden of herbs ; its meaning passed 
into a garden of trees, trees trained on espaliers, 
a bower covered with leafage: Mr. Wedgwood 
holds that the Italian “ arborata, an arbor or 
bowre of trees,” was mixed up with erbere) ; 
(3) “achil,” or “orchil,” used for dying; (4) 
“afraid ” (from frith, peace; effroi, a breaking of 
the peace); (5) “appal” (French appalir, mixed 
with English apalc) ; (6) “impostume” (French 
apostume) ; (7) “appose,” “pose,” “ posal ” 

resulting in puzzle-, (8) “apple” (is its special 
sense or the general one of “fruit” the primary 
one ?); (9) “ apply,” with its fifteen or more senses; 
(10) “ appoint; ” (11) “ apparent” (a, conspicuous, 
b, unreal: the heir-apparent is the manifest or 
certain heir, who must inherit if he lives, while the 
heir-presumptive is only heir till the heir-apparent 
appears); (12) “apothecary” (at first a mere 
store-keeper); (13) “ apology ” (a, a defence, b, an 
offer of an excuse, c, an expression of regret with 
no defence at all) ; (14) “animal spirits” (in 1543 
their scat was in the bruin, and they worked by 
sinews, they were the nerves, then nerve, courage, 
merriment); (15) “city Arabs” (really Arabs, or 
wanderers) : (16) “ aquarium” (invented by Gosse 
iu 1854): (17) “ape” (who could explain the phrase 
“to lead apes in hell” used of old maids?); 
(18) “antler ” (the lowest prong of a deer’s horn, 
fiist used by Walter Scott, in 1820, of the whole 
horn); (lit) “apostrophe” (which was Latin apos- 
trophus till the last century); (20) “ antipodes,” 
which should be pronounced “antipods.” Time 
was the. thing most needed to complete the 
Dictionary. Fart i. was but a twenty-fourth of 
the whole book, and its preparation had taken 
eighteen months. Now the work would go some¬ 
what faster, but more sub-editors were urgently 
needed to get the material into shape for the 
editor’s final touches.—Mr. Furnivall congratulated 
the society on the appearance of the first part of 
its Dictionary. The society alone had rendered 
the existence of the Dictionary possible. Oxford 
had for the last four years generously helped with 
money, but the idea of the Dictionary, its working, 
and its editors had all sprung from the society. He 
looked back twenty-four years to the little room in 
Somerset House where the Dictionary Committee 
was first appointed, and thought of the dead friends 
who were with him then—Herbert Coleridge, his 
fellow-editor (afterwords sole editor), Thomas 
Watts, I’rof. Key, and others; Mr. Wedgwood 
was, he thought, the only survivor besides himself. 
He thanked Dr. Murray for bringing the society’s 
work to a head in a way that he (Mr. Furnivall) 
had failed to accomplish ; and he asked the oldest 
member present, Mr. Danby P. Fry, to second the 
vote of thanks which he proposed the society 
should return to its president for the admirable 
work he had done for the society’s Dictionary.— 
This Mr. Fry did, and, the vote having been carried 
with applause, Dr. Murray acknowledged it, con¬ 
firming emphatically all that Mr. Furnivall had 
said about the Dictionary being the society’s work. 
As he looked over the letters of its earlier editors, 
he could not help feeling that perchance before 
long his successor might be looking over his 
letters, he having ceased to live. But the society 
and the University of Oxford would, he trusted, 
complete the truly national work which the society 
had so long ago set on foot, and which deserved 
the help of every true Englishman. 

Society for Psychical Research.— (Friday, 
Jan. 18.) 

Prof. Sidowick in the Chair.—Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers began by reading the Report of the Literary 
Committee. The work of collecting evidence was 
described, and special attention was directed to 
the sort of evidence which it is necessary to pro¬ 
cure in connexion with “ phantasms of the living.” 
It is not enough to collect cases where a vivid 
dream of a person’s death, or an “ hallucination ” 
suggesting his presence, has coincided with his 
actual death at a distance: wo must also ascertain 
the frequency of similar dreams and hallucinations 
whioh coincide with nothing at all. Till this is 
done, chance will always seem a possible explana¬ 
tion of the coincidences. Mr. Myers concluded 
by saying that, just as it is not the fault of some 
enquirers if the facts which the universe presents 
to them teach the limitations of man’s life and 
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aspirations, so it is not the fault of other enquirers 
if further facts—hitherto ignored by science, but 
fully susceptible of scientific examination—open 
up wider and more hopeful conceptions.—Mr. 
Edmond Gurney followed with a paper on “ The 
Stages of Hypnotism,” in which he defined two 
well-marked stages—the “ alert” and the “deep” 
—and distinguished them from one another by 
special reference to the phenomena of alternatiag 
memory which they present.—Prof. Barrett then 
read a short paper on certain sensory affections 
noticed when the head is held between the poles of 
a magnet.—Lastly, Mr. Podmore read a paper 
prepared by Mr. E. R. Pease on the divining-rod, 
whioh, on the whole, was unfavourable to the 
dowser's claims. At the same time, it was pointed 
out that the evidence for the detection of water by 
his method stands on a different footing from that 
for the detection of other substances, and is not 
incapable of a rational physiological explanation. 
—At the close of tliis paper the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham gave a very interesting account of the 
success of a dowser in a park in Lincolnshire, and 
the subsequent saving of great expense to the 
owner.—At a conversazione held at a later hour 
the extent to which “ muscle-reading ” and tactile 
sensibility can be carried was exemplified by some 
pin-fiudiug and number-writing, the operator, the 
Rev. E. H. Sugden, showing himself fully as 
expert and successful as the public performers who 
palm off similar exhibitions as “ thought-reading.” 

Royal Asiatic Society.—( Monday, Jan. 21.) 
Sir E. Glivf. Bayley In the Chair. — H. Tufnell, 
Esq., was elected a resident member, and Messrs. 
R. Gordon, C. de Harlez, J. van der Gheyn, and 
Mirza Mehdy Khan non-resident members.—Mr. 
R. N. Gust laid before the meeting a short but 
complete statement of the present position of the 
question of the “Origin of the Indian Alphabet,” 
referring in this to two theories—the first, put 
forth by the late Prof. Dowson and Gen. Cunning¬ 
ham, that this alphabet had an independent origin 
in India itself; the second, by Prof. Weber, Burnell, 
and most other scholars, that it came from Western 
Asia. Such an importation, he showed, was pos¬ 
sible—as the Phoenician alphabet was in full use 
890 n.c., while there was also constant ccmmercial 
intercourse between the West and the East; and 
probable—in that no allusion is made in any part 
of Aryan or Dravidian literature to the inventionof 
alphabetic writing, while we have, aleo, no in¬ 
scription earlier than 250 n.c. The remarkable 
resemblance between these two alphabetic systems 
demands the admission of a common origin, espe¬ 
cially as no one supposes the Western alphabets, 
as well as our numerals, came from the East. The 
Asoka inscriptions (with the certain date of about 
250 b.c.) have two alphabetic forms — the Northern, 
unquestionably of Aramaean origin ; the Southern, 
from which all the existing alphabets of India 
are derived, an importation by sea. Dr. Burnell sug¬ 
gested three possible sources for this latter: (1) direct 
from Phoenicia; (2) by way of the Persian Gulf, 
from Borne Aramaean alphabet existing in Mesopo¬ 
tamia; (3) (with Prof. Weber) from Southern 
Arabia. He (Dr. Burnell) inclined to the second, 
and Mr. Gust to the third, of these views.—At the 
close of the paper, Bishop Caldwell, Sir Clive 
Bayley, and other members discussed the ques¬ 
tion at some length. 


FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOORE'S l'lCTUKK, “COM PANIONS." A FboU—ogn-tnf. 
In progress. Baruo also aa original—16$ by b j. 

“ An exquisite picture."— Times. 

Mr, M'v»re exhibits one picture— than whioh he nerer painted a 
bettor.”— Momim/ Poft. 

“ A now an<l oxqulsite picture."— Standard. „ 

“Remarkable for lu refinement of iluo and delicate harmony of colonr. 

(itobt. 

“Mr. Moore’s graceful ‘ Cimptnlons ’ forma an excellent bonn* bouefu 
t o an attractive exhibition ,”—Ihuly .VfWB. 

” The gem of this varied and delightful exhibition.”— Academy. 
Particulars on application to the Publishers, Messrs. DOWDKSWILL ft 
1)0 WDKSWELL*, 133, New Boftd* street. 


H. W. B. DAVIS, B.A.—The “ART JOURNAL" for FEBRUARY con- 
tains an Engraving by Charles CoUSkN of Mr. DATIS'8 Picture, 
“RETURNING to ttio FOLD,” from the Ohantrev Collection, 

** HuMKLK8-V’Fainted by A. H. Marsh—T he “ ART JOURNAL" for 
FEBRUARY contains a Pitta by the eminent French Etcher, CuaHLKS 
COUKTKT, of” HOMELESS." 

” THfr. DEFENCE of PARIS."—'This Statue by RaRVIAA, recently erected 
near Pari*, has Ih*ci» engraved on htcel by K. STODART, and forms the third 
separately printed Plate iu the ” ART JOURNAL*' (3s. bd.) for FKUBUAUl. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Fmgravings, Chromo*. 
an t Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pav a visit. Very suitable for welding and Christmas presents. - 
0*0. Bfclts, IIS, fltraud, noar Waterloo-bridge. 
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A THEBAN TOMB OF THE ELEVENTH 

DYNASTY . 

Want of space compelled me the other day to 
defer a detailed description of the tomb of 
Horhotpou to a more convenient opportunity. 
I now return to that part of Prof. Masporo’s 
forthcoming Catalogue, premising that the 
monument in question belongs to a very obscure 
epoch of Egyptian history, and that its dis¬ 
covery supplies us with an important and un¬ 
expected fink between the Memphite art of 
the Vlth Dynasty and the Theban art of the 
Xlth Dynasty. This Sepulchre was discovered 
by Prof. Maspero in February 1883, about half 
way up the slope of the great mountain-spur 
north of the Dayr-el-Baharee amphitheatre, 
and close over against the mouth of that sterile 
defile which leads to the Valley of the Tombs 
of tbe Kings. From the mouth of this sepulchre, 
which is hidden by an aged laurel bush, a 
narrow rough-hewn tunnel descends for a dis¬ 
tance of some ninety feet, and terminates in a 
two-chambered excavation, the second of which 
was the vault proper. The rock here being ex¬ 
tremely friable (Prof. Maspero likens it to a 
flakey pie-crust), the ancient architect, in order 
to obtain a fit surface for wall-decoration, had 
found himself obliged to line three sides of 
this little sepulchral chamber with dressed 
blocks of fine limestone. When theso were ad¬ 
justed and decorated, more blocks were brought 
m ; and the sarcophagus of Horhotpou, instead 
of being scooped from a huge monolith, was 
put together in several pieces dove-tailed and 
cemented. This kind of joined sarcophagus 
(“ une des particularity* dn Moyen Empire ”) 
was not only cheaper as a purchase, but it 
allowed for more economy in the construction 
of the tomb itself, the passages needing to be left 
large enough for the admission of the mummy- 
case. The tomb of Horhotpou had long 
been violated when Prof. Maspero discovered 
it, now nearly a year ago. Two of the 
lining blocks of the walls had been shattered ; 
both ends of the sarcophagus were broken ; the 
mummy and mummy-case were gone; and all 
the smaller treasures once buried with the dead 
man were broken or stolen. Prof. Maspero 
found in the debris only one arm of a wooden 
statuette of admirable workmanship, and some 
oars and fittings of a little sacred bark, also in 
wood. The tomb itself, lined with paintings 
and texts, and the sarcophagus, which is 
similarly decorated, were, however, more rare 
and valuable than cither mummies or funeraiy 
furniture. Prof. Maspero, as I before stated, 
has transported both to Boolak. The lining 
blocks, removed one by one and carefully 
numbered, have been re-erected in a comer of 
the new Salle Funeraire, and the sarcophagus 
(admirably mended and restored by MM. 
Vassali and Emil Brugsch) once more stands in 
its ancient place. 

Horhotpou was a denizen of Thebes under 
some king of the Xlth Dynasty ; and he was 
son of the Lady Sonit-she. Of his parentage 
the inscriptions say no more than this ; of his 
rank, descent, and private history, nothing. 
The walls of the chamber, instead of being first 
sculptured in bas-relief and then painted, are 
painted only. Also, instead of being covered 
with designs of figures, animals, agricultural 
scenes, and the like, interspersed here and there 
with a line or two of explanatory text, we here 
see a profusion of lengthy inscriptions sparsely 
relieved by representations of votive offerings. 
At one end of each wall is a painted panel 
representing a door, decorated as were the 
doors of that period. These mock doors are not 
intended to be ornamental. They are, in a 
religious and magical sense, real doors, just as 
the tomb itself, according to Egyptian notions, 
was a real house—the everlasting mansion of 
the dead. Tho walls of the sepulchral chamber 
of Horhotpou were the rooms of this mystical I 


house. On one side are painted all kinds of 
mirrors, necklaces, sandals, garments, bracelets, 
ftc. This was his wardrobe. On the opposite 
wall are depicted vases of jasper, granite, and 
choieo pottery, supposed to contain the seven 
sacred essences, the perfumes and ointments 
necessary for his use in the spirit-world. This 
was his still-room and dressing-room. On tho 
inner side, over the entrance, may be seen all 
kinds of weapons—bows and arrows, javelins, 
maces, and the like. This was his armoury; 
and false doors painted on each side of tho real 
doorway gave him a twofold access to that 
apartment. Finally, at the upper end of the 
chamber, occupying the wall which faces the 
entrance, we behold his dining-room and larder. 
The actual foods and drinks are not, however, 
depicted, but catalogued; and the catalogue, 
which is very full and tempting, comprises 
wines of various vintages, different kinds of 
beer and other drinks, game, poultry, butchers’ 
meat, vegetables, milk, fruit, and many sorts of 
cakes. As for the texts—I translate here from 
Prof. Maspero— 

“ they consist chiefly of prayers from the Hook of 
the Dead and chapters from that Funerary Ritual of 
which the Pyramids of Unas, Tcti, the two Pepis, 
and Sokaremsaf have furnished us with the most 
ancient edition, and of which certain papyri of tho 
Roman period contain the most recent version. 
The sarcophagus is a resume of the whole tomb; or, 
rather, it is a second tomb inside the first. In 
accordance with frequent usage under the Middle 
Empire, it had no lid, the mummy being protected 
only by its bandages and its wooden coffin. Of 
this last was found only a splinter covered with 
hieratic writing, as fine as the writing of the XXth 
Dynasty, while of the mummy no vestige remained. 
The inside of the sarcophagus is decorated with 
painted doorways and votive objects, precisely as 
the walls of tho chamber are decorated, the texts 
with which it is externally covered being in a much 
finer writing than the texts upon the walls. Here, 
again, we have extracts from The Book of the Dead 
and the Funerary Ritual, including ‘The Chapter 
of Conducting the Boat ’ (in which the dead man 
crosses to the Eastward Heaven), ‘ The Chapter of 
Remembering Magical Charms,’ ‘The Chapter of 
not Eating Offal,’ and, by way of corollary, the 
chapter which treats of eating bread-offerings” 
(pp. 256-7). 

All this is extremely curious, not only because 
the tomb of Horhotpou is unique in its entirety 
and almost unique as to its period, but also 
because it forms a distinct connecting link 
between the mastabah-tombs of the Memphito 
pyramid period and the tunnelled tombs of the 
Theban Renaissance period. This link is more 
certain and decisive than at first sight is 
apparent. Mariette, noting the unlikeness 
between the Memphite and Theban tombs, was 
of opinion that there had been “a complete 
rupture of all artistic traditions ” between the 
Vlth and Xlth Dynasties. “ This theory,” says 
Prof. Maspero, 

“ which is generally adopted by historians of art, 
is not borne out by facts. I myself, in 1882 and 
1883. opened various brick mastabahs in the plain 
of Sakkarah, near the Mastabat el Pharaoon, 
whereof the sepulchral chambers were decorated 
in precisely the same fashion as the sepulchral 
chamber of Horhotpou, only with a lesser pro¬ 
fusion of texts. Among these texts occurred the 
royal ovals of Noferkcri Pepi II., so showing the 
tombs to belong to the latter end of the Vlth 
Dynasty. Scanty, therefore, as the evidence is at 
present, it suffices nevertheless to prove that this 
so-called Theban art of the Middle Empire had its 
prototype in the Memphite art of the Ancient 
Empire” (Guide du Visiteur au Music de Boulag, 


p. 254). 


Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

Photography seems to be becoming more and 
more a help rather than a hindrance to art. 
Two of the plates in the Portfolio afford addi¬ 


tional instances of this. One is the admirable 
mezzotint-like engraving by Mr. Alfred Dawson 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Mrs. Pelham feed¬ 
ing Chickens,” now at tho Grosvenor. It is 
based on a photo-etching, which greatly reduces 
the manual labour of drawing, and affords a 
rough ground (an aquatint ground) for the 
operator. This ground, if it scarcely gives 
scope for quite such rich effects as that formed 
by the “ rocker,” is very much more durable. 
The other is a “ photo-etching ” of a drawing 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell—a very brilliant piece of 
work. 

We are glad to soo that the Magazine of Art 
now gives tho names of the engravers who 
execute tho best cuts. In the current number 
some of the illustrations are of first-rate quality, 
especially those after the pictures of the Con¬ 
stantine Ionides Collection. The Regamey 
engraved by Strelles, the Degas by Lit 
Cour, and that by Werdmuller after Dalou’s 
charming “ Liseuse ” are especially fine. Tbe 
eloquent paper by the editor on “ Two Busts of 
Victor Hugo ” is of unusual interest. One is 
the Victor Hugo of forty years since, by David 
d’Angers ; the other the Hugo of to-day, by 
Rodin. Both are well engraved by Klinki cht. 

In the last two mouths two more of M. 
Lucien Gautier’s admirable etchings of city 
scenes have appeared in VArt. The plate next 
in importance to these is perhaps tho etching 
by M. Gh. de Billy after Rubens’ “Toumoi 
pres des Fosses d’un Chateau ” in the Louvre. 
Two important series of papers have been 
brought to conclusion and issued as volumes 
in tho “ Bibliotheque international de l’Art.” 
One of these is Mrs. Mark Pattison’s Claude, 
the other The Della Robbias, by Messrs. Cava- 
lucci and Molinier, both of which we hope to 
notice before long. Among other recent pajjers 
may be mentioned “ Fra Angelico at Rome,” by 
Maurice Faueon ; ‘ ‘ Le Palais de Veniso, a 
Rome,” by Eugene Muntz; ‘‘C. A. Sellier,” 
by Roger Marx; and “ Ulyssc Butin,” by 
A. Hustin. 

TriE portrait by Velasquez of Pope Inno¬ 
cent X., by M. Burney, after the picture in the 
Doria Palace at Rome, which is given in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, is a remarkable contrast 
to that by M. Lalauze in Mr, Curtis’ Catalogue 
of tbe works of Volasquez and Murillo lately 
reviewed in the Academy. Tho latter professes 
only to be after the copy by Temante at Ver¬ 
sailles, but either the copy or the etching by 
Lalauze (and we may safely give the latter the 
benefit of the doubt) is a very inferior one. 
The difference between tlie two etchings is that 
between character and caricature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ALLEGED TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THE 
THRACIANS. 

Oxford: Jan. 18, 1884. 

Emphasis, combined with brevity, is not 
always complimentary; and I regret that my 
epithets “ fanciful ” and “ exploded,” as applied 
to Mr. Karl Blind’s theories regarding tho 
Teutonic kinship of tho Thracians, should 
have given him offence. In a review in which 
this question formed an altogether subsidiary 
subject I was not at liberty to go into it more 
fully; and, if I gave somewhat vigorous expres¬ 
sion to my dissent, it was because Mr. Blind 
seemed to me to have quietly ignored the most 
recent results arrived at by specialists in this 
branch of ethnography. 

That the Thracians had so much relationship 
to the Germanic peoples as is implied by both 
belonging to the European branch of the Aryan 
stock is, of course, universally admitted. But 
Mr. Blind goos much farther than this, and 
practically claims that Thracians and Germans 
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are one and the same race. It is the old story. 
The Getae are Goths and the Goths are Getac; 
the Getae are Thracians, and therefore the 
Goths are Thracians—a view which, however 
excusable in the days when Grimm wrote his 
History of the German Language, is to-day, in 
presence of the new epigraphic materials such 
as those collected on Thracian soil by Dumont 
and Heuzey, and of the special studies of 
Roesler, Tomaschek, and others, little more 
than an anachronism. That Jomandes, and 
others before him, should have confused the 
Gothic immigrants into Trajan’s Dacia and 
Lower Moesia with the earlier Getic inhabitants 
of those regions is not surprising, considering 
the usual tendency of historians in those ages 
to fit on classical names to barbarian tribes 
whose very existence had been unknown to the 
ancients. Thus, to limit our parallels to the 
Thracian stock, the Moesians lived again in 
Byzantine terminology as equivalent to Bulgars, 
Dardanians were transformed into Serbs and 
Bosniaes, the Daci, as we know, were re¬ 
discovered in the Done-Law, and the Teucri 
avenged themselves on Greece in the shape of 
the Ottoman Turks! Jomandes is, besides, self¬ 
contradictory in the matter, for he gives us a 
separate, and quite credible, account of the 
descent of the Gothic hordes from their Baltic 
homes to the Euxine, in the course of which 
they had to fight their way through a Wendish 
or Slavonic country. On the showing, there¬ 
fore, of Jomandes himself, the Slavs were 
nearer borderers of the Thracians than the 
original Goths of Scandia. Ptolemy, indeed, 
knew of the Scandian Gutae at a date con¬ 
siderably anterior to their first appearance on 
the Pontic shores. 

Mr. Karl Blind bids us compare the personal 
and place names of the Thracians with those of 
the Germanic tribes. The comparison is hardly 
favourable to his theory. A large number of 
personal names from the purest Thracian dis¬ 
tricts have now been collected, mainly from 
epigraphic sources, and these give us a fairly 
definite idea of Thracian nomenclature. But 
they show very different elements from those 
that go to form our Theodorics and JEthelwulfs. 
The characteristic terminations in -por, -traits, 
-cetdus, -ula, and their variants; the compo¬ 
nents of Diza-, Mucxi-, Bithi-, Abrtt-, and 
others—where are they among Teutonic name- 
forms? Where are the place-names in -essos, 
-assos, -issos, in -para, -tlava, -storon, -bria, and 
others equally characteristic ? And is it not rather 
a “ freak ” of etymology to compare Phrygians 
and Briges with the Franks and with freake, a 
North-country word signifying a “bold wight” ? 
“ When on ground,” observes Mr. Blind, “ an¬ 
ciently inhabited by Thrakian tribes we find an 
Asburg and a Tcutoburg, we experience some 
difficulty in resisting an obvious conclusion.” 
Certainly. And when on ground anciently 
inhabited by British tribes we find names like 
Birmingham and Middlesboro’, we experience a 
similar difficulty. But the “obvious conclu¬ 
sion ” seems in either case to be the same—that 
the later names belong to an altogether different 
race. 

With regard to the Slavonic, Lithuanian, or 
other affinities of the Thracians, I should be 
very sorry to claim that amount of consan¬ 
guinity that Mr. Blind insists on for his Goths. 
In the glosses of Thracian plant-names pre¬ 
served in the list of Dioscorides—the best 
authority for the language that we possess— 
there are, however, some remarkable points of 
resemblance with Lithuanian and Slavonic 
forms, as, for example, the Thracian name for 
Chelidonium, Krustane, which Grimm aptly 
compares with the Lithuanian Kregdzyne, from 
Kregzde = “ a swallow.” In the same way, 
the first element of Kolabrismos, both Thracian 
and Karian for “ a dance,” presents a 
striking analogy to the Slavonic Koto, the 


national “ wheel dance.” A connexion between 
the Getae and the Lithuanians is admitted 
by Grimm ; and Dr. Latham, who had 
arrived at the same conclusion on other 
grounds, has based upon it his ingenious theory 
as to the non-Germanic origin of the Gothic 
name in which the tables are turned with a 
vengeance on the Teutonizing school. Shafarik 
has conclusively shown from the evidence of 
place-names that Slavonic elements co-existed 
at an early period with Getic and Dacian in the 
region between the Carpathians and the Danube, 
and the most recent researches of Jirechek and 
Drinov have only confirmed his conclusions. 

Mr. Blind bases another argument for the 
identity of Thracians and Teutons on the 
“Bacchic habits” of the former, their “red 
hair,” and “their profound philosophical specu¬ 
lation,” and rebukes me for hinting that in the 
prehistoric days of Troy the European members 
of the Thracian race were more barbarous than 
their Asiatic brothers. The Thracians were, no 
doubt, confirmed topers; but a speculation 
which resulted in spiking human victims hardly 
deserves to be called philosophical. They had 
music, it is true ; but their national instrument 
was Apollo’s aversion. As to their civilisation, 
Mr. Blind is quite welcome to take that of the 
European branch of the Dardanians at a very 
much later date than that of Priam. They 
lived, like Troglodytes, in underground dens, 
which they kept warm in winter by heaping 
dung outside; and they washed themselves—or, 
rather, were washed—twice in a lifetime. 

Arthur J. Evans. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Four courses of lectures are announced at 
Cambridge this term in connexion with archae¬ 
ology—(1) “ Apollo in Greek Mythology and 
Art,” by Prof. Colvin; (2) "Greek Beligious 
Antiquities,” by Prof. Gardner; (3) “ History 
of Greek Art,” by Mr. Waldstein; (4) “The 
Palatine Hill and the Velia,” by Mr. Tilley. 
Mr. Waldstein’s lectures will be delivered in 
the new Museum of Archaeology. Mr. Roberts 
is also lecturing on “ Greek Dialects and 
Inscriptions.” 

The author of The Story of Chinese Gordon 
has written an article on “ Caffieri’s Busts at 
the Come'die fran§aise,” which will appear in 
the February number of the Magazine of Art, 
illustrated with engravings of the busts of 
Corneille, Rotrou, and Piron. 

Sni Edmund Beckett, having completed the 
destruction of the west front of St. Albans 
Abbey, is now attacking the body of the church; 
and, as its natural guardians allow him to do 
what he likes there, and he himself is beyond 
the reach of reason on the subject, we must be 
prepared for further mischief. But we are 
sorry to hear that the munificence of Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs is likely to become another source of 
harm. The great reredos, besides being one of 
the largest, is one of the richest and most 
delicate, pieces of old English church furniture 
which remains; and, if it be touched at all, it 
calls for the greatest knowledge and skill in its 
handling. According to the daily papers, its 
“restoration” is to be undertaken by the 
ordinary staff of the church without the super¬ 
vision of any architect. 

The “beauties” of England, as old topo¬ 
graphers called them, have been so seriously 
diminished and destroyed that what remain 
ought to be cherished and protected so far 
as may be. And so the proposal to destroy 
yet another—to invade and ruin the immediate 
neighbourhood of Aysgarth Force, in Wensley- 
dale—must be strenuously resisted. We under¬ 
stand that the scheme that failed some two 
years ago is being revived. The design is to 
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run a railway viaduct over the river just above 
or close by Aysgarth bridge, which bridge is 
placed in a very lovely spot at no great distance 
from the Force itself. Certainly this arrange¬ 
ment will inflict an irreparable wound on the 
scenery of that part. And, as everybody knows, 
it is scenery of no ordinary charm and value ; 
it is one of nature’s choice places. There seems 
no reason at all adequate why this new railway 
should not, when it leaves Bishopdale, turn 
rather north-east and join the lino already 
existing at Redmire or thereabouts instead of 
turning north-west and intruding on the loveli¬ 
ness of Aysgarth. We insist—and we believe 
the better spirits of this age are beginning to 
be of the same mind—that these beauties of 
nature are beyond price, and that their price¬ 
lessness should be duly considered; that it is 
not by any means a slight thing to mutilate 
and deform one of them (as railway com¬ 
panies seem to think), but a sin and a shame. 
Necessity, we are told, has no laws. But it 
does not in the least appear that the course 
proposed for this railway is necessary. What 
appears is the utmost indifference to that which 
ought most carefully to be remembered, and 
which we hope the protest of all lovers of nature 
will insist shall be remembered. 

M. Emile Wauters, the famous Belgian 
painter, has gone on a visit of six months to 
Morocco. It is also announced that he will not 
return to Brussels, but has resolved to settle at 
either Paris or London. 

We are glad to hear that the lamented death 
of Francois Lenormant will not cause the dis¬ 
continuance of the Gazette archeologique, which 
he founded in conjunction with Baron de Witte. 
His place as editor will be taken by M. de Las- 
teyrie, who recently succeeded Jules Quicherat 
as Professor of Archaeology in the Ecole des 
Chartes. 

We have received from Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. The Year's Art for 1884. It is a 
book that, by reason partly of its art directory, 
and partly by the variety of the art information 
it conveys, has become practically indispensable 
to the painter, connoisseur, and amateur. As in 
the case of that hardly less popular production 
for the theatrical profession, The Era Almanack, 
fresh features of interest are introduced each 
year, even if some of the old ones disappear. 
This year the chief novelty consists in the 
introduction of very tiny illustrations. Some of 
these are the minute records of certain of the 
principal pictures in the various exhibitions of 
the season; others indicate for us briefly at 
least the composition, if not the colour, expres¬ 
sion, and effect, of canvases that have been de¬ 
spatched to our colonies. There is, for example, 
a sheet devoted to fifteen of what are presum¬ 
ably the most important works of art in the 
Art Gallery of New South Wales. This shows 
us at a glance what the Australians are buying. 
They have become possessed of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “ Wedded,” of Mr. Gow’s “ Jacobite 
Proclamation,” of Mr. Basil Bradley’s pathetic 
canvas “The Orphans,” and of Mr. H. R. 
Robertson’s “ Ave Maria,” one of the most 
picturesque of the recent visions of water and 
sky. In sculpture they boast the possession of 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s “The First Flight”—a girl 
with extended hand, hardly arresting the 
departure of the bird on its earliest journey. 
They have likewise Christian Rauch’s “ Fame.’’ 
The winged lady seated at the top of a pedestal, 
with one leg dangling towards the ground, 
would appear to be rather a dispenser of fame 
than Fame herself. But our object was less to 
criticise the treasured possessions of New South 
Wales than to indicate the newer attractions in 
The Year’s Art. Some of the new prints are 
well reproduced. There is likewise a repro¬ 
duction of that “ Venus and Adonis ” of the 
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Venetian school, and of the Velasquez portrait 
of Philip IV., which were lately acquired for 
our National Gallery. Mr. Marcus B. Huish 
and Mr. D. C. Thomson have together com¬ 
piled the little volume before us. 

The second volume has just appeared (Paris : 
Quantin) of M. C. Kavaisson-Mollicn’s facsimile 
reproductions of the MSS. of Leonardo da 
Vinci in tho library of the Institut. The first 
volume dealt with the MS. known as A; this 
deals with B and D, and contains 188 facsimiles 
produced by the photoglyptic process. The 
value of these MSS., not only for tho history of 
art, but more especially for the personal history 
of Leonardo and for his scientific inventions, is 
well known. 

We are asked to state that the receiving day 
for the spring exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society is Monday, January 28. 


THE STAGS. 

The theatrical events of the last two or three 
weeks have been very numerous and very unim¬ 
portant. Our greater playhouses—except those 
devoted, at this season of the year, to panto¬ 
mime—have preserved in their play-bills the 
pieces which were performed before Christmas. 
At the Lyceum only, to-night, is any change to 
be made. “Pygmalion and Galatea,’’ which 
we reviewed at length some while ago, will still 
be performed, but it will be played in conjunc¬ 
tion with a new brief piece of serious interest, 
likewise by Mr. Gilbert. It is true that a new 
theatre has opened—the Prince’s in Coventry 
Street, under the management of Mr. Edgar 
Bruce, who had to vacate the condemned band- 
box known as the Prince of Wales’s—but the 
chief attraction at the Prince’s thus far seems, 
to judge from the utterancos of our con¬ 
temporaries, to be its iron curtain, which would 
appear to be a contribution of somewhat 
negative value to the pleasure of the playgoer. 
Mr. Bruce has, however, assembled a good 
company: there is Miss Lingard, who knows 
her art, and sometimes, perhaps, shows only 
too well that she knows it; there is Miss Sophie 
Eyre, who is handsome and spirited and promis¬ 
ing ; there is Mr. Beerboh m -Tree, an actor of 
marked character; and there is Mr. Bruce him¬ 
self, whom one always sees with pleasure, and 
who is really seen excellently in “In Honour 
Bound.” But the pieces are stale. Mr. Gilbert’s 
play has aged too rapidly—unlike, in this 
respect, his play at the Lyceum—and “ In 
Honour Bound ” is confessedly old, though it is 
certainly good. But we are hardly invited to 
criticise at length a performance which, no 
doubt, will shortly be changed, so that that 
with which one is familiar may give place to 
that which is novel. 

At the little playhouse in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a new manageress, 
Miss Nellie Harris, has brought out, with what 
is almost an unexpected measure of success, 
a piece first played about nine years ago. 
This is “ The New Magdalen,” by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. It is not quite a pleasant piece, but it 
is vigorous and plain-spoken; and to-day, just 
as nine years ago, the two principal parts are 
acted by Miss Ada Cavendish and Mr. Archer, 
who do complete justice to them. Mr. Archer 
was always successful in the part he has 
assumed—that of the persuasive clergyman; 
and Miss Cavendish, as the Magdalen, made 
a distinct hit originally. But, however good 
she was in the past, she is now admitted to be 
better—her method has matured; she has 
gained in force and earnestness, and her recent 
appearances in London have not been so 
frequent that the public has had any oppor¬ 
tunity of tiring of her. To us Miss Cavendish 
has sometimes seemed unequal to portray the 


more agreeable passions of the theatre, but for 
those that are aroused in the scenes depicted in 
“The New Magdalen” she undoubtedly finds 
perfect expression. Hence her success is as 
merited as it is peculiar. 

Mu. Pinero is a clever man who, for lack 
of the most ordinary precautions of prudence, 
is wont to fail in his essays. The acting of 
“ Lords and Commons ” at the Haymarket has 
allowed that piece a run of fifty nights already, 
nor is that curious play even yet on its very 
last legs. But at the Globe Theatre, in spite 
of some excellent acting, Mr. Pinero’s new 
comedy of “ Low Water ” has enjoyed but 
eight performances—including one specially 
given for the profession, who may be presumed 
to have been anxious to see, while yet it was 
possible, a piece practically condemned on its 
first night. “Low Water” has been with¬ 
drawn ; Mr. Pinero hopes it may be seen 
again, and clearly intends to attribute a part 
of its failure to the method of its interpretation, 
but the date of its re-appearance is, to say the 
least, uncertain. All Mr. Pinero’s pieces have 
merits—some stage merits and some literary 
merits—and it is not the least of the merits 
of Mr. Pinero that he determines to be uncon¬ 
ventional. But, alas! he is often more than 
unconventional —or he is so unconventional 
that he appears to be unnatural. And learned 
as he is in stage devices—amply supplied as we 
must consider him with that first qualification 
for a dramatist, the habitude de la scene — he yet 
permits his piece and his characters to resort to 
tricks of conduct and character which would be 
avoided by the inexpert and the inexperienced. 
Imagine, for instance, as a trick of conduct of 
the piece, the gas going out at a serious moment, 
when some necessary business of the play 
remained to be transacted, and this, forsooth, 
only to illustrate the fact that one of the most 
important of the dramatis personae was in that 
condition which has been described as “tho 
ignoble melancholy of pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ment.” This is an incident in “Low Water,” 
and exception has, fairly enough, we think, 
been taken to it; but sometimes the conduct 
of the characters is even more irritating and 
unreasonable, in Mr. Pinero’s dramas, than the 
author’s own conduct of the piece. Of this, 
“ Lords and Commons,” with its representation 
of the quite unearthly rudeness of well-bred 
people, its caricature or libel upon their tone of 
thought, affords the most abundant examples. 
Mr. Pinero has distinct gifts. He has won— 
especially in “The Money Spinner”—deserved 
successes ; but, to continue or prolong them, we 
cannot but think he would do well to be con¬ 
tented with such originality as does not include 
eccentricity. 

The pantomimes may be dismissed with a 
word, though one of them—“Cinderella” at 
Drury Lane—will run for a couple of months 
from the present date. It is a great and gor¬ 
geous show, having less in common with old- 
fashioned pantomime than some of us would 
desire. Yet we are not ourselves quite sure 
that every sigh which is uttered after old- 
fashioned pantomime is quite genuine. The 
present generation would not, we take it, await 
with profound interest the steady development 
of the aged nursery story any more than it 
would yearn for a return of that yet earlier 
rlgime of pantomime in which clown, harlequin, 
pantaloon, and columbine were all—in which 
what is technically called an “opening” did 
not exist. Anyhow, it is doubtful whether the 
piece at Her Majesty’s—which is fashioned a 
little more after the purist theories than that 
in Drury Lane—is really as successful as Mr. 
Harris’s in drawing the world. Mr. Harris is 
a king of spectacle; he marshals armies of 
supers become for the moment picturesque. 
There is pantomime, we may add, at the Surrey 


and at Islington, and in still more remote 
suburbs; but ws live in an age of centralisa¬ 
tion, and, practically, pantomime is centralised 
at Drury Lane. 


MF8IO. 

MB. EDWARD# “ VICTORIAN ” AT ■' 
CO VENT GARDEN. 

"We recently noticed the production of “ The 
Piper of Hamelin ” at Covent Garden, tho first 
of the two novelties promised by the Royal 
English Opera Company. Though the plot of 
that Opera is not particularly interesting, and 
the music certainly not of a high order, the 
piece seems to have been favourably received 
by the public. It has been performed four or 
five times ; the actors have got more used to 
their parts, and various improvements in tho 
way of “,cuts” and curtain arrangements have 
been effected since the first night. 

Last Saturday evening came the second 
novelty, “ Victorian,” an Opera in four acts by 
Mr. Julian Edwards. About three years ago 
an Overture of his was performed at one of Mr. 
F. Cowen’s orchestral concerts at St. James's 
Hall; and, from what wo remember of it, there 
was nothing of special promise in it, nothing 
to lead one to regard Mr. Edwards as “a 
coming man.” As the moth to the candle, so 
are young composers attracted to the stage. 
Mr. Edwards found a librettist in Mr. J. F. 
Reynolds-Anderson, who “ freely altered and 
adapted ” and, we might add, spoilt, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, Longfellow’s “ Spanish Student; ” 
and this has been set to music. Before begin¬ 
ning, the composer would have done well, like 
the man in the parable, to sit down and think 
“ whether ho have sufficient to finish it; ” and, 
after due reflection, ho might have come to the 
conclusion that he had, perhaps, a sufficient 
flow of melody, but not adequate dramatic 
power; to say nothing of knowledge of har¬ 
mony, composition, and orchestration. 

It would serve no useful purpose to review 
the work in detail: the libretto is weak, and the 
music still weaker. The solo numbers and duets 
have pleasing moments; but they are written in 
a jerky style, and are, for the most part, com¬ 
monplace, vulgar, or inexpressibly dull. His 
recitatives are miserable failures, and his con¬ 
certed pieces feeble in construction and alto¬ 
gether ineffective. There is a certain amount 
of colour and form in his “ Gipsy” music—in 
the second act we have Gipsies singing and 
dancing in a square at Madrid, and in the 
last act a Gipsy camp in the forest—but we 
hear only the wild untutored strains of the 
vagabond race, and recall with a sigh the cul¬ 
tivated and seductive Gipsy music of more than 
one great composer. It is unpleasant to speak 
thus unfavourably of Mr. Edwards’ first operatic 
venture; but in the interest of art we feel forced 
to be frank. The composer is quite young; and 
if, as we believe, this Opera prove a failure, he 
may yet hope for future success* and even fame. 
Auber’s first Opera was a miserable fiasco , so 
was Verdi’s first attempt, and Wagner’s first 
essays brought him but little encouragement. 

We must now add a few words about the 
performance of “ Victorian.” Miss Gulia Gay- 
ford took the role of the Gipsy maiden; she 
made the most of the part; her voico appears 
to have lost some of its freshness, but it is fair 
to her to say that she was suffering from a 
severe cold. Mr. Packard as the lover, Vic¬ 
torian, was fairly successful. Mr. J. Sauvage 
as the Gipsy Bartolomrf well earned the liberal 
applause bestowed upon him; he has a voice 
well trained and of pleasing quality, und his 
utterance is clear ana distinct. We would 
also mention Miss Lucy Franklein’s clever 
impersonation of Hypolito. The performance, 
generally speaking, was far from good; the 
Opera was conducted by Mr. Edwards, who was 
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naturally over-anxious. At the close the actors 
and composer were called beforo the ourtain. 

J. S. Sued lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mu. Charles Halle was pianist at the last 
.Saturday Popular Concert. He gave a very 
line performance of Beethoven’s E flat Sonata 
(op. 7); the lurf/n was played with much 
feeling, and the following tU/ei/rn with marked 
grace and delicacy. The principal concerted 
work of the afternoon was Mozart’s charming 
Quintett in A for clarionet and strings. Miss 
.Sant ley wus the vocalist. 

Ok Monday evening, January 21, Mdllc. 
Mario Krebs appeared for the flint time this 
season. She played the “Waldstein” Sonata 
with her accustomed brilliancy and dexterity. 
Her reading of the work is, however, open to 
exception in one or two points. Khe was re¬ 
ceived with all the honours duo to an old 
favourite, and for an encore played Schumann's 
" Traumeswirren.” Mr. J. Maas was the 
vocalist. Ho first sang “Deeper and deeper 
still” from “Jephtha.” The programme- 
hook reminded us that Handel died on April 
hi, 17.id, a Good Friday, the anniversary of 
the first performance of “The Messiah.” If 
true, the coincidence would be a striking one; 
but it now seems pretty certain that Handel 
died, not on the lflth, as stated by Burney, but 
on Saturday the 14th. The programme included 
Mozart’s Quint.“tt for strings in E flat and 
.Spohr’s showy Pianoforte Trio in E minor. We 
must not omit to mention Mdme. Neruda’s 
great success with her solos, particularly the 
second, Paganini s “ Moto Perpetuo.” 

The coming (seventy-second) season of the 
Philharmonic Society promises to be one of 
considerable interest. Herr Antonin Dvorak 
will make his appearance at the fifth concert 
and conduct two of his works, and Dr. F. von 
Hiller will appear at the last both as com¬ 
poser and conductor. A now Symphony by 
Mr. F. H. Co wen is announced, and the 
directors hope to produce Brahms’ new 
Symphony in F. The following gentlemen 
have consented to act as honorary con¬ 
ductors :—Messrs. J. F. Barnett, F. H. Cowen, 
G. Mount, and C. V. Stanford. Tho dates of 
the concerts will bo February 21, March 6 and 
20, April 23, and May 7 and 28. 
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LITERATURE. 

Templet and Elephants: the Narrative of a 
Journey of Exploration through Upper 
Siam and Lao. By Carl Bock. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The narrative before us, as compared with 
the writer’s work on Borneo, labours under 
two disadvantages—he was unacquainted 
with the language of the country; and, in 
return for the facilities extended to him by 
the King, he undertook, he tells us, “to 
refrain from any political allusions.” To this 
rule the writer adheres with some rigidity. 
Thus we should have liked to hear what he 
learned as to the relations to each other, and 
to Siam and Burmah, of the tribes on the 
northern frontier. Again, he has no doubt 
felt himself precluded from speaking freely 
on questions of internal administration; but 
we can read something between the lines, and 
for the rest we may reflect that but for the 
assistance afforded him the book might not 
have been written at all. He is mistaken in 
supposing that no European has “traversed 
any portion of the same ground.” Since Gen. 
McLeod’s journey in 1837, not to mention 
Mr. Cushing, Mr. Colquhoun went as far as 
Zimme in 1879, though his promised account 
of the journey has not yet appeared. Still, 
the author no doubt saw much that was new; 
and though hampered, as he complains, at 
every turn, especially among the Laos, by the 
jealousy and reticence of both officials and 
people, and also, we may suspect, by inef¬ 
ficient interpreters, his record is full of 
interest. 

Between the indiscriminate adoption of 
everything foreign, arguing a lack of origin¬ 
ality, if not of self-respect, in Japan, and the 
almost equally indiscriminate exclusiveness of 
China—though China may be found to have 
taken notes more extensively than is com¬ 
monly supposed—Siam appears to have chosen 
a juste milieu. Mr. Bock describes the King 
as attached, like his father before him, to 
European society and culture, having been 
educated by an American lady, but as by no 
means under European dictation. Thus, 
while establishing post-offices and telegraphs, 
gradually abolishing slavery, and instituting 
some sanitary legislation, he is a sincere 
though enlightened Buddhist, his creed occu¬ 
pying, as is usual with its votaries, a large 
space in his life. He is thirty years of age, 
and has forty-two children. Mr. Bock says 
nothing about palace intrigues or succession 
disputes. Possibly the safety is in numbers, 
for he mentions two other princes with families 
respectively of 106 and 95 children; but the 
number of sons capable of succeeding to 
the throne is, from want of sufficient rank 
on the mother’s side, relatively small. 
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An address which Mr. Book prints from the 
princes to the King, and his Majesty’s reply, 
though dashed here and there with some evi¬ 
dently European or American oommonplaces, 
rives a curious and pleasant picture of the 
feeling on both sides. Neither does native art 
appear to suffer from European influences. In 
a great palace recently finished, European 
elements combine harmoniously with the 
national style; and, excepting the silver-work 
and the bronze statuary (which, however, 
seems nearly extinct), there is not, by the 
author’s account, much native art that is 
worth preserving. The people, he says, show 
a great aptitude for European music. Their 
silver-work is handsome, following traditional 
patterns and ideas only, as apparently do the 
ainters. Their figure-drawing, animal and 
uman, is full of life and vigour; but when 
the author asked a native artist why they 

“always made caricatures instead of exact re¬ 
presentations of their subjeots, and particularly 
of the elephant, of whioh they had plenty of 
examples to copy from, he replied that they 
were not allowed to make a true picture of the 
elephant: that was left to the farang to do.” 

It would he curious to compare the feeling 
expressed in this “aot allowed” with that 
which dictated the conventionalism of ancient 
Egyptian and mediaeval European art Euro¬ 
pean costume has hardly begun to supple¬ 
ment the national, whioh Mr. Bock describes 
as very becoming. That of the lacont (actresses, 
or dancing girls), however, is mysterious: they 
are “all dressed alike, in complete Scotch 
dress, the head covering being a crown in the 
form of a pradchedee 

How far the mass of the people has os yet 
benefited by the enlightened principles held 
at head-quarters the writer tells us little as 
regards Siam proper. In the Lao oountry, 
which is still practically under the native 
chiefs, a good deal of oppression prevails. One 
energetio official there, a Cingalese by birth, 
had brought a buggy and pair of horses up 
into the jungle, and even talked of establish¬ 
ing a cab-stand; but the people generally are, 
the writer says, utterly idle and spiritless, 
gambling is universal, and drunkenness very 
common. He suggests that their energies 
might he stimulated by the promotion of 
trade; and he considers that a railway might 
easily he made from Bangkok up the fertile 
valley of the Menam to Baheng (300 miles), 
the oountry presenting no physical difficulties, 
and Chinese labour being always available. 
This plan has some bearing on the question, 
recently under discussion, of a trade route 
through Burmah and the Shan oountry to 
Yunnan; for, notwithstanding the disadvan¬ 
tages of Bangkok as a port, the railway would 
at once attract a good deal of the traffio which 
the other route proposes to accommodate, and 
which, so far as it came within his notice, 
Mr. Bock represents as very considerable. It 
is to he regretted that his attention had not 
been directed to this scheme, as he could have 
described, with special reference to a railway, 
the difficult country north of Zimme (which 
place, by-the-way, he spells variously Cheng- 
mai or Kieng Mai). Although the hindrances 
placed in his way by the Chows and Fhyas 
of Upper Lao were very annoying, they were 
hardly, from the native point of view, with¬ 
out excuse. If it was natural that he should 
desire to excavate the ruined temples of 



Muang Fang, and carry off valuable hronift 
Buddhas, it was equally natural that the 
priests should resent such poaching, even on 
their unoccupied preserves, and that the 
people, always in dread of offending the 
spirits, should attribute various mischances to 
Ms proceedings. And the fine of fifteen 
rupees wMch the authorities at Lakhon tried 
to impose on him for having chastised a high 
official, and token up his residence in the 
halls of justice because the rest-house was out 
of repair, does not seem exorbitant—to say 
nothing of the spiritual damage done. The 
King, to whom he afterwards recounted his 
troubles, was inclined to attribute them to 
the inefficiency of his interpreter; at all 
events, his readers will not greatly regret 
delays to wMch they owe much amusing 
description of native life, habits, traits of 
character, and curious customs—not the least 
quaint among these being a proposed cere¬ 
mony of reconciliation between the traveller 
and the offended authorities—end no one will 
complain that his account of the executions 
he witnessed, or of the disposal of the bodies 
of the dead, is not sufficiently realistic. We 
do not know whether a traveller is to be 
excused when, in the oanse of anthropological 
science, he investigates the private domestio 
details of life through ohinks of the lattice. 
Another successful, and perhaps more serious, 
fraud was the production of zoedone on various 
occasions whan his native friends had called 
for champagne i 

Mr. Book writes fluently on some of the 
more abstruse points of Buddhist doctrine; 
but, whatever we may think of Ms con¬ 
clusions, Ms account of the various religious 
ceremonies and observances he witnessed— 
and he saw a good deal—are full of interest 
and value. Everywhere, hut especially 
among the Laos, ride by ride with Bud¬ 
dhism, and apparently without clashing, we 
see the older nature-worsMp, and not 
only prayer, but thanksgiving, addressed to the 
spirits of the rocks, streams, and such like. 
He describes, too, a state of possession, called 
phee-ka, akin to the evil eye; persons so 
affected, though not considered to be respon¬ 
sible, are banished, sometimes en masse , from 
the community, and obliged to form a settle¬ 
ment elsewhere. A superstition, common 
among widely different races—viz., the dislike 
to pronouncing a name—is perhaps traceable 
here in the custom of giving an infant an 
unattractive name, such as pig-dung or goose- 
dung, in order “ that the spirits may not take 
a fancy to it.” Later on, this name is dis¬ 
carded for another. 

Towards the northern frontier, although the 
people seemed very prosperous, Mr. Bock 
observed many ruined towns, the result of 
wars recent and remote, the remains indica¬ 
ting a style of art Mgher than that wMch 
prevailed farther south. We gather (but, as 
before observed, he is reticent on the subject) 
that constant fighting goes on between the 
Ngious or Shans, backed by Burmah, and the 
Laos, dependents of Siam. That the Shan 
customs should approximate to the Burmese 
is not surprising, but Mr. Bock finds that in 
physique also their resemblance to the Burmese 
is much closer than to the nearly allied Laos. 

Most Englishmen will sympathise with Ms 
wish that Siam should be strong and pros¬ 
perous. And in any rectification of frontiers 
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that may take place in these parts it should 
be remembered that, as Mr. Co^quhoun has 
pointed out, the 'western frontier of Anam 
docs not extend beyond longitude 102° 80', 
for any rapprochement of the frontiers of 
Anam and Burmah is now more than ever 
undesirable. Coutts Tbotteb. 


The New Lucian: being a Series of Dialogues 

of the Dead. By H. D. Traill. (Chapman 

& Hall.) 

Mb. Tbaill, although he may plead modem 
fashion, and such fellow-culprits as Mr. 
Mullock and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, must yet be 
considered very bold in the title he has chosen 
for his book of dialogues. In the first place, 
he is too ruthlessly ruffling the feelings of the 
new criticism, which likes to regard each 
thing as a thing by itself, and denies the old 
platitude about the repetitions of history; 
and then he compels a comparison between 
the classicised dead and a living modem, in 
which he is as sure to get the worst of it as, 
no doubt, he will get the best when some 
future writer of dialogues or recapturer of 
rhymes comes forward with “the new Traill.” 
For Lucian, as Mr. Traill would be the first 
to allow, is not one of those forgotten worthies 
whose name may be lightly taken in vain, as 
though it stood picturesquely for dead dia¬ 
logues, as Friscian stands for dead grammar, 
or Galen for dead physic. His volumes lie 
conveniently near the easy-chair, with Aris¬ 
tophanes and Moli&re and “the little edition 
of Rabelais,” and they are even better 
thumbed. To wish, therefore, to replace 
them, or even to stand on the same shelf, is 
no mean ambition, and one not easily to be 
gratified; for what criticism is, in its way, so 
searching and beyond appeal as that of the 
dressing-gown and slippers? And in the 
case of a new Lucian, whatever ideas he may 
be supposed to have gained during his seven¬ 
teen hundred years’ converse with the Shades, 
unless there is the old penetrating humour, 
the old full-throated laughter at gods and 
men, the old ease and charm and vivacity of 
style, the verdict must be “ that ’tisn’t the 
genuine thing.” 

Now it may at once be said that these are 
not the qualities which claim recognition in 
Mr. Traill’s writing. At bottom, Mr. Traill 
is not a humourist; he is far too much of the 
moral and political philosopher for that; his 
dialogue is too “ bearded,” as Lucian would 
say; he is earnest, didactic, satirical, witty, 
but he is not a humourist. And then, again, 
Mr. Traill’s dialogue wants ease and fluidity. 
There is too much of the stoccado and paeeado 
and standing on distance, not enough sweet 
touches and quick venews of wit, snip-snap, 
quick and home. The conversation has all 
the finish of a carefully played game of chess, 
and produces the same effect on the bystanders. 
In other words, there is hardly a soul among 
all the speakers who can talk. And once 
more—and this is the most fatal objection to 
Mr. Traill’s claim on Lucian’s mantle—he 
can be dull. Let anyone read, if ho can, the 
dialoguo between Burke and Mr. Horsman, 
and say if its dulness does not provoke a 
yawning too deep for tears. 

No ; if Mr. Traill wishes for the justifica¬ 
tion of a prototype, a better title would 
have been “the new Lyttleton” or “the 


new Landor.” Lord Lvttleton, in the 
Preface to his Dialogue* of the Dead, speaks 
of this form of writing as “perhaps one of 
the most agreeable methods that can be 
employed of conveying to the mind any 
critical, moral, or political observations.” 
Now this sentence might stand as a very exact 
description of Mr. Traill’s dialogues. They 
are full of observations, and observations 
which fall into these three classes; and they 
are the observations of an acute and practised 
mind, and they are expressed for the most 
part not only agreeably, but with great force 
and brilliance. Of quotable good things in 
the ways of epigram and parody there are 
scores, and many deserve the still higher 
praise of being still better in their context. 
“ I have noticed,” says Lord Westbury, “ that 
the definitions of Churchmen are often as 
animated as lay invectives.” “Amnesty, 
after all,” says Lord Beaconsfield, “is only 
the Greek for forgetfulness;” and so on. 
The most interesting and best sustained of 
the dialogues is that which occupies the place 
of honour in the volume—Lord Westbury and 
Bishop Wilberforce. Of the rest, the political 
are better than the literary. The points made 
in the latter are so small or so well worn that 
they scarcely seem worth the pains they have 
evidently cost. This remark does not apply 
to “ Plato and Landor,” which is a satire on 
the neo-Hellenism of the day, which Mr. 
Traill—that is, Landor—puts on a level with 
an equally popular if more barbarian cult. 

“ Lan. You seem to have often oonversed 
with new comers from my country. Have you 
ever heard any of them let fall the name of 
Jumbo ? 

“ Pla. I do not remember to have done so. 
The.word is nnfamiliar to me. Yet stay; I 
seem^ to recall it. Is it not the name of a bar¬ 
barism god? 

“ Lan. Associated with Mumbo it is. By 
itself it is the name only of an idol; ” &c. 

This dialogue oontains some very choice abuse 
of the young poets (if such there be) whom 
Punch symbolised by the name of Mawdle, 
and side by side with this a most flattering 
testimonial to the author of the Strayed 
Reveller. Of the political dialogues the best 
written is “ De Momy—Gambetta—Blanqui.” 

Mr. Traill by his title has appealed to 
Caesar; and, at that highest tribunal, it is 
not constitutional politics, it is not merely 
“ a high degree of truth and seriousness,” it is 
not even a faculty for epigram, which can 
savo a man. Still, it is but poor justice to 
say this, and this only. There remains to 
praise the extraordinary cleverness of a great 
deal of Mr. Traill’s book, and its very con¬ 
siderable range of interest. 

H. C. Beeching. 


The Life of Lord lyndhuret. By Sir Theodore 
Martin. (John Murray.) 

Whitewashing never has been, and probably 
never will be, a very successful process from 
the literary point of view. When the white¬ 
washing of one character has to be done at 
the expense of blackening another, it is still 
less likely to be successful. Controversial 
writing is generally dull. Even Milton could 
not produce a readable work when he answered 
an opponent point by point. The attempt to 
whitewash Lord Lyndhurst by refuting point 


by point Lord Campbell’s Life of him has 
ruined the interest of the present work. 

Nor can it be said that the whitewashing is 
successful. It is true that Lord Campbell has 
! been convicted of inaccuracies in quoting Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speeches, of insufficient know- 
[ ledge of his domestic, and sometimes of his 
political, life. There is no doubt that Camp- 
I bell did set down a good many things in malice 
against Lyndhurst which were not true, and 
extenuated a good many things in his favour. 

| But to convict Campbell of unfairness is not 
to find a verdict of acquittal in Lyndhnrst’s 
favour. The charge against him is that he 
changed his political creed to suit his interests 
' or his convenience, and was a self-seeker pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice his party to himself. 
i In either proving or refuting this charge, 

I we are met by the initial difficulty that he 
himself “upon principle destroyed almost 
every letter or paper of a confidential nature 
which could have thrown light upon his 
official life or his relations with the leaders in 
society or politics.” We are also informed 
that, unlike most men of that day, he never 
wrote a letter if he could help it. But he 
knew, or had a strong suspicion, that Campbell 
■ was writing his Life, and that it would be a 
stinging indictment. What is our opinion of 
a person who, knowing that charges are 
hanging over his head, or are likely to be 
brought against him, sets to work to destroy 
his papers? Surely, that he had something 
to conceal. But when he exercises a selection 
in so doing, and preserves some (but a very 
few) which are, so to speak, evidences to 
character, and destroys others, the inference 
is that those destroyed were in some 
way damaging. However, whatever the in¬ 
ference to be drawn, the fact remains that 
there are scarcely any papers to help us. 
We have, then, to fall back upon other 
evidence. 

There are three chief episodes in Lynd- 
hurst’s career which laid him open to 
the charges specified. The first is when he 
first got into Parliament by the aid of the 
Tory Government. It is admitted that the 
cause of his so doing was his successful defence 
of Watson when indicted for high treason in 
1817. Now it is singular, to say the least of 
it, that Copley, as he then was, should have 
been selected in such a case if he was not 
known as a Liberal. In those days, as, in¬ 
deed, in these, no one thought of selecting 
for his counsel in a political, or quasi¬ 
political, case a man who was not supposed 
to be more or less of the same political 
colour. The Hunts were defended by 
Brougham and Brandrcth by Denman, be¬ 
cause they were the leading Whigs 
and advocates of the day. It is true 
that Copley’s leader in Watson’s case was 
Wetherell, that most bigoted of Tories. But 
why ? Because Wetherell was then breathing 
vengeance on the Government for having 
passed over his claims to the Solicitor-General¬ 
ship. Nor was this Copley’s first appearance 
as a defender of Radicals. He had gained his 
name by a successful defence of a Luddite on 
circuit. But, before he would have been em¬ 
ployed to defend the Luddite, he must have 
been known or reputed as a holder of advanced 
opinions. The evidence that he was so does 
not rest on Campbell alone. Scarlett charged 
him with it in the House of Commons; there 
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is a well-known story of Denman calling him 
a Tillain when he heard Lyndhurst denying a 
similar charge in the House of Lords, where 
Denman himself subsequently repeated it. 
It is quite true that Lord Lyndhurst always 
denied the charge. But if he had never held 
himself out as a holder of such opinions, why 
had he a general reputation among his own 
contemporaries at the bar for holding them, 
and why was he employed to defend Radicals 
in political cases? A man does not get a 
character of that kind for nothing. Even if 
he did not really hold such views, it was 
natural that, as the son of an eminent 
American painter, they should be imputed to 
him; and he must have stood by and not denied 
the impeachment, as he certainly profited by it. 
It is difficult, otherwise, to account for the 
ironical cheers which indisputably, from the 
evidence even of Hansard, accompanied his 
maiden speech in the House on the Alien Bill, 
when he represented to the House that 


“they were about to harbour in this country a 
set of persons from the Continent who were 
educated in, and who had supported, all the 
horrors of the French Revolution . . . per¬ 
sons who did not possess either morality or 
principle, and who could not be expected to 
respect those qualities in this country (‘ Hear ’ 
from the Opposition).” 

Now, if that “hear” does not represent 
ironical cheers, it is difficult to know what it 
does mean. Indeed, Sir Theodore Martin 
himself admits that “there were doubtless 
some among the Opposition who had been 
accusing him of political apostasy.” Nor is 
such a charge refuted by a simple contra¬ 
diction, or by such a statement as “ I never 
belonged to any political party till I came 
into Parliament. I never belonged to any 
political society,” nor by the inability of his 
opponents, twenty years afterwards, to bring 
forward definite facts or utterances in support 
of their charge. It is a charge which would 
never have been made if there had not been a 
general opinion in support of it, and such an 
opinion does not arise without reason. 

Moreover, the reputation of a turncoat had 
ample ground for support in Lyndhurst’s 
behaviour after he was in Parliament. He 
made several speeches in both Houses against 
Catholic Emancipation. Though he suc¬ 
ceeded Eldon as Chancellor because Eldon 
would not sit in a Cabinet in which that was 
an open question, yet as late as 1828 he made 
a strong speech against it. But the very next 
year he supported it, and his only defence for 
his change of front was that he had “ since 
been prosecuting his studies.” Again, he was 
prepared, as Chancellor, to propose a Reform 
Bill, though when Lord Grey’s Bill came 
before the Lords he was one of its bitterest 
opponents. After having thrown that Bill 
out, he was quite prepared to come into 
office again to pass one of the same kind, 
and would have done so, in all probability, 
had not Peel refused to be a party to 
such a proceeding. He was the person 
selected for the carrying out of that 
disgraceful transaction—the Deceased Wife’s 
8ister Marriage Bill. Finding that the 
Melbourne Ministry were inclined to drop 
the Prisoner’s Counsel Bill he took it in 
hand and got it passed, though he had 
opposed such a Bill as Attorney-General, and 
vehemently criticised all the measures of legal 


reform which the Government proposed. He 
had promised a Bill for Chancery Reform, but 
he took good care to throw out that brought 
in by his opponents. In Opposition he stifled 
their Charitable Trusts Bill, but himself 
carried a similar measure through the Lords 
as Chancellor, though it was dropped in 
the Commons. He took good care to be 
converted on the subject of the Com Laws, so 
as to retain his office; and after the loss of 
office made violent attempts to gain it again 
by coalescing with the Protectionists. These 
are the chief, but not all, the instances which 
could be produced of Lyndhurst’s political 
tergiversation. It is true that they may all 
be attributed to honest changes of conviction; 
•but, if so, he is to be congratulated on their 
singular seasonableness. 

As to the charge of fighting for his own 
hand, it may be that he was perfectly guiltless. 
But it is singular that, on three several 
occasions, he was reasonably suspected of it: 
in the case already referred to, when the 
Reform Bill was thrown out by the Lords; in 
his opposition to the English Municipal Reform 
Bill on many points in which Peel had sup¬ 
ported it, and, it was believed, carrying on an 
intrigue with the King to become himself 
Prime Minister; and, lastly, on the occasion 
when he was attacked by Lord George 
Bentinck in 1846. He no doubt always 
denied the imputation of having done so, but 
again we may ask whether such imputations 
are ever made without some cause. No one 
ever accused Lord Althorpe, or Lord Grey, or 
Lord Melbourne of playing for themselves 
and not for their party. If the accusation 
was made against both Brougham and Copley, 
we may be quite sure there was something in 
their characters and actions to give colour 
to it. 

The truth about Lyndhurst seems to be that 
he was a man with no very strong political 
convictions at all, and therefore, so far as he 
went, a Tory, but that he had not the smallest 
objection to becoming a Reformer when it 
suited his purpose. Socially, he was a man 
of great attractiveness, intellectually of great 
power and ability, personally of great Btateli- 
ness and dignity. He liked to be, and was, 
well with all the world. But he was a most 
mischievous politician, both in practice and 
principle. He, more than anyone else, con¬ 
tributed to hinder necessary changes, and he 
did more than any other politician of the day 
to make politics dishonest by the example 
of his factious opposition and opportune con¬ 
versions. Abxhub F. Leach. 


Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By Rev. T. F. 

Thistleton Dyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the real 
value of a work like this. Mr. Dyer’s volume 
is essentially a compilation, and in its produc¬ 
tion he has had recourse to most of the leading 
authorities on Shaksperian lore. As a com¬ 
pilation it will undoubtedly find favour with 
many who are not able to avail themselves of 
the works of specialists. On the other hand, 
though I have read every word between the 
“ lids ” of this book, I have failed to find one 
new suggestion or one original thought. In 
fact, such a thing as originality in the hand¬ 
ling of crucial passages seems to be foreign to 


the author’s plan. This is certainly matter 
for regret. The author has written largely on 
folk-lore in general at various times, but his 
knowledge is derived almost entirely from 
books, and he seems seldom to think of con¬ 
firming what others have written by reference 
to personal investigation into the modem 
survivals of customs once popular. 

The book before us is divided into twenty- 
throe chapters, in which we have a clear 
summary of the lore pertaining to fairies, 
witches, animals, insects, birds, fishes, plants, 
&e. Not only are all the principal passages 
in the Globe edition of Shakspere’s works, 
bearing on these topics, quoted, but in the 
foot-notes we have concise references to those 
authors whose writings illustrate the same. 
The arrangement of the matter in the chapters 
which treat of animals, plants, birds, and in¬ 
sects is alphabetical, and for purposes of refer¬ 
ence the plan must be commended. The Index, 
too, is fairly full, so that the student as well 
as the general reader will be able to profit by 
it. I have not had much occasion to use the 
Index yet, but have noted one or two errors. 
“Beef, 456 ” should be 465 ; “ George’s Day, 
282 ” should be 286. Such important items 
as Bezoar, Bird-fowling (instead of Bird¬ 
batting), Clap-dish (p. 284), Ebenon or 
Hebenon (p. 235), and Striking hands (p. 324) 
might have been profitably inserted. It 
seems somewhat unnatural to separate the 
chapter on Fishes entirely from those on other 
natural history subjects, and place it between 
those on the Human Body and Sundry Super¬ 
stitions ; while that on the Human Body 
contains so much medical-lore that it would 
have “ rhymed ” much better with the 
chapter on Folk-Medicine. "Without being 
hypercritical, it may be suggested that it is 
much more in accordance with English tastes 
to have the fish along with the fowl than 
having it mixed with the plum-pudding and 
dessert. 

"While we take it for granted that there 
may be an ever-widening circle of readers to 
whom a volume like this will be welcome, it 
is to be feared that the specialist will be 
disappointed if he opens it in the hope of 
finding the clue to the interpretation of a 
disputed passage, or in the expectation that 
the obscurity of some particular word or 
phrase will be illuminated by fresh flashes of 
light. Some of the latest writers on the 
various branches of Shaksperian or general 
folk-lore are left entirely unnoticed. It is 
disappointing, for example, to find that the 
chapter on Folk-Medicine contains not one 
reference to Mr. Black’s interesting and useful 
volume on this subject, published by the Folk- 
Lore Society early in 1883, and reviewed in 
the Academy last August. Possibly in this 
case Mr. Dyer had finished his work before 
Mr. Black’s volume appeared, as I find bis 
brief Preface is dated “August 1883.” But, 
in the chapter on plants, while the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe’s work on The Plant Lore of 
Shakespeare is the great authority, and Dr. 
Prior’s Popular Names of British Plants is more 
than once referred to, we hear nothing of 
the valuable work on plant-names by Messrs. 
Britten and Holland, nor is Mr. Leo H. 
Grindon’s Shakspere Flora named. These 
works would have helped the author over 
more than one difficulty had they been con¬ 
sulted. So, again, in the chapters on an im al s , 
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birds, insects, and fishes, one could have 
wished that Miss Phipson’s admirable work on 
The Animal-Lore of Shakspcare’s Time had 
been at hand. If, however, Mr. Dyer’s volume 
has been as slow in its progress through the 
press as some other volumes of a similar 
nature, he may justly plead that his work 
was finished before these appeared. One 
other general remark before passing to notice 
a few particular cases. The reader is fre¬ 
quently very much confused, in turning to the 
foot-notes, on finding that many of the figures 
have fallen out or been misplaced. This is 
especially noticeable in the early chapters, 
which seem, in various ways, to betoken lack 
of careful revision. Such a phrase as “Ben 
Jonson . . . describes to come ” (p. 5), is cer¬ 
tainly awkward; and it is curious to read that 
“ according to one theory, the old tree [Herne’s 
Oak] was blown down, August 21, 1863.” 
So we could wish for a more grammatical 
structure than that displayed in the following 
sentence (p. 227): “ The canker rose referred 
to by Shakespeare is the wild dog-rose, a name 
occasionally applied to the common red poppy.” 
Typographical errors are far too frequent. 
The word “remarks” is lost on p. 41; 
a whole line has disappeared from p. 
240; on p. 126 we read of Browne’s 
“ British Pastorals;” sometimes we- have 
“ Lucrece,” at other times “ Lucrecce,” and 
“Spenser” is sometimes called “8pencer” 
(e.g., p. 224). Prof. Skeat will not probably 
assent to “barley being merely the beer- 
plant ” (p. 200), nor can I admit that Love-in- 
idleness is more accurately written Love-in-Idle 
when standing for “ one of the many nick¬ 
names of the pansy or hcart’s-ease—a term 
said to be still used in "Warwickshire” (p. 215). 
I have heard Love-in-idlesse, and Love-in- 
idleness, but not Love-in-idle —one of Dr. 
Prior’s “ idle ” fancies. On p. 143 we have 
the curious misprint— 

“ The flower that like's thy face, pale primrose.” I 

Let us now glance for a moment at a few of 
the questions discussed in Mr. Dyer’s volume. 
The later chapters do not call for special 
notice, although it may be remarked that it is 
hardly sufficient to say of the curfew bell 
(p. 489) that it “is still rung in some of our 
old country villages" when such towns and 
cities as Exeter, Buckingham, Towoester, 
Newton Abbot, Bicester, Hastings, and many 
others still keep its tongue going; and in some 
instances, as at Bicester, for example, there are 
peculiarly interesting customs connected there¬ 
with. I recently heard the proverb (p. 443) 
“ While ths grass grows the steed starves ” 
very aptly employed by a Devonian. “He 
laid out Ms money in such a way that it will 
for years bring in no return. Why not put it 
out for immediate profits, and not * starve the 
horse while the grass is growing ’ ? ” said my 
friend. In connexion with the chapter on 
punishments, we may mention that a little 
book on Punishments in the Olden Time, by 
Mr. Andrews, might have been consulted 
and referred to. In Sussex, our farming folk 
still employ the term “ bilboes ” (p. 408) 
—a kind of stock or fetters—when speaking 
of a wooden polo fixed to a frame for 
securing the heads of cattle to be milkod, 
or of sheep that are to be confined. Parish 
does not notice this in his Sussex Glossary, 
hut I find that Halliwell has a reference to 


the fact, though he names no county in 
wMch the word lives. Respecting Shrove¬ 
tide football matches (p. 383), it is interest¬ 
ing to note that a game was played in the 
streets of Nuneaton only last year, when the 
shops were closed and subscriptions collected 
from the townsfolk to repair any damage 
that might be done to property. Fairies 
of old wore green dresses (p. 16), wMch 
may aocount for the fact, referred to in 
recent numbers of Notes and Queries, that 
green was not formerly regarded as a fasMon- 
able or popular colour for articles of dress. 
Prof. Skeat does not share our author’s doubts 
(p. 39) respecting the well-known word 
“ aroint,” but tells us we must put it down 
to the credit of our Scandinavian neighbours. 
Mr. Dyer would have done well to have 
followed the recognised authorities in matters 
of etymology in preference to quoting the 
words of authorities on Shakspere’s works 
alone. Dyce, Steevens, and others have their 
own special field as interpreters and com¬ 
mentators, but they are often weak in other 
matters. 

“ According to an erroneous notion formerly 
current, it was supposed that the air, and not 
the earth, drizzled dew —a notion referred to in 
* Romeo and Juliet ’ (iii. 5):— 

* When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew; ’ 
and in ‘ Ring John ’ (ii. 1) 

1 Before the dew of evening fall ’ ” (p. 86). 

“ And so, too, in the ‘ Rape of Lucreece ’:— 

‘ But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set ’ ” 

(p. 60). 

Is it quite fair to say that Shakspere and 
others were labouring under a delusion ? In 
the Bible we read of the dew falling, and it is 
a fact that in the East “ the heavy dews of 
summer, which modify the climate so remark¬ 
ably, differ from ordinary dew in the manner 
of their deposition, being in great part precipi¬ 
tated in the air in the form of mist before 
being deposited on the earth ” (“ Observations 
on the Climate of Jerusalem ” in the Quarterly 
Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
January 1883). TMs will in great measure 
account for the language of Holy Writ, and 
for the not exactly “ erroneous ” idea so long 
maintained. We are told (p. 158) that at 
Chetwode, near Buckingham, an old custom 
of levying a tax on the cattle found on the 
estate during certain days is still kept up. 
TMs is scarcely correct. The estate has now 
passed out of the hands of the Chetwodes, and 
the “ Bhyne Toll ” is, in consequence, a tMng 
of the past. On the other hand, our author 
often uses the past tense, in speaking of folk¬ 
lore, where the present would be equally 
correct. Thus in Sussex they still bum er 
steep senna leaves and inhale the smoke or 
vapour in order to kill the worm wMch is 
there said to cause toothache; in Devonshire 
you are still supposed to lose a drop of blood 
every time a sigh is given; while in South 
Wales a friend of mine frequently makes up 
and sells “love philtres to a maiden” (p. 
248). In Kent a peascod with nine peas is 
laid, not on the lintel (p. 223), but on the 
door itself, and ho who enters without swing¬ 
ing it down is the favoured suitor. I strongly 
suspect tMs was the old custom, but that 
writers mistook the meaning of the words 
“ over the door." For what oould be divined 
by the peasood merely lying on the lintel ? 


Our space is exhausted; and, as it is im¬ 
possible to take up all the points of interest 
in a work like tMs, we may assure the reader 
who wants a general compendium of Shak- 
sperian folk-lore that ho will be safe if he 
procures Mr. Dyer’s book. 

Hubeeic Fbiehd. 


The Secret Service of the Confederate States 
in Europe. By James D. Bulloch. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Tikh enough has elapsed for the waves of 
political strife, which raged so fiercely round 
the greatest civil war that our century has 
yet witnessed, to have subsided; yet we must 
still wait on for an impartial history of the 
struggle. Meanwhile, the deeds of the rival 
fleets and armies, and the actions wMch they 
fought, are being chronicled, and the past 
year has brought a goodly addition to what 
we may term the literature militant of the 
period. The series of handy little duodecimos 
published by Messrs. Scribner detail the chief 
events of the war, naval and military, as 
viewed from the Northern side, while the 
two goodly sized volumes now under notice 
form a contribution from the Southern point 
of view. ■ 

TMs book is written, the author tells us, 
from a sense of duty, to furnish a truthful i 
account of the circumstances under which 
the fleet of “commerce-destroyers” were i 

built and equipped for the Confederate States. ; 
The main narrative is drawn up from original i 
papers in the author’s possession and from 
his intimate personal knowledge; and inter- < 

woven with it are brief descriptions of the , 
cruises of the various vessels and their tragic 5 
or ill-starred ends, wMch are cMefly taken 
from works already published. A summary f 
of the celebrated controversy wMch arose out 
of the recognition of the “ insurgents " as bel¬ 
ligerents and ended with the Geneva Award , 
closes the work, with such frequent references 
and quotations from the Blue-Books and like 
documents that we may be pardoned for sug- , 
gearing that the author, as a naval officer, 
has forgotten our sailor-hero Blake’s advice 
not to meddle with politics. The losses in¬ 
flicted by these cruisers on the United States 
merchant navy are fall of warning to us, 
showing the ease with wMch a few swift 
vessels can command the highways of com¬ 
merce at will by stationing themselves “ in 
the forks of the road.” 

Capt. Bulloch (whose name appears so often 
in official and other accounts as Bullock) at 
the outbreak of war was a retired officer of 
the United States Navy, and in private 
employ. He was immediately sent to Europe 
by the Confederate statesmen as their cMef 
naval representative, to organise a naval force 
for the South, where resources for sMpbuild- 
ing and the manufacture of war material 
were wholly wanting. Ho superintended the 
building of cruisers in England and France 
during the war, and twice ran the blockade. 

On the first occasion the following droll 
incident occurred, though at the time it might 
have proved hazardous. When lying-to in a 
dense fog off Warsaw Sound, to catch a 
glimpse of land, they hoard 

“a shrill, prolonged, quavering shriek . . . , 
None of us could conceive what it was, but all 
thought it as loud and as piercing as a steam- 
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whistle, and that it must have been heard by 
any blockader within five miles of us. In a 
moment the sound was repeated, but we were 
prepared, and it was this time accompanied by 
a flapping and rustling noise from a hencoop 
in the gangway. 1 It’s the cock that came on 
board at Bermuda,’ said someone.” 

An unhappy fowl at once paid the penalty, 
but it was the wrong ono, and another crow 
set the whole roost cackling. 

“Atlast the offending bird was caught. He 
died game, and made a fierce struggle for life; 
but Freemantle managed to catch him with a 
firm grip by the neck, and, fetching a full arm- 
swing, as if heaving a twelve-pound lead, the 
body fell with a heavy thud upon the deck, 
and we were again favoured with a profound 
stillness.” 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, in his recent Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government, has paid 
Capt. Bulloch a worthy meed of praise. He 
speaks of him as 

"anofficer of the old navy, of high ability as 
a seaman, and of an integrity that stood the 
test under which a less stern character might 
have given way. In his office he disbursed 
millions ; and, when there was no one to whom 
he could be required to render an account, paid 
out the last shilling in his hands, and confronted 
poverty without prospect of other reward than 
that which he might find in a clear conscience.” 
A perusal of these volumes will fully bear 
out this splendid testimony, and will doubt¬ 
less, to most readers, add a feeling of true 
admiration for the brave and energetic officer, 
whose straightforward simplicity in conduct¬ 
ing matters of tho most confidential and 
delicate nature is admirable, and whose reti¬ 
cence as to his own personal part in the 
events narrated is as much a matter of wonder 
as his freedom from narrow partisan bitterness 
of feeling. His circumspectness, too, in all 
negotiations is striking. 

We find much keen and careful criticism 
of the parts played by the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain, and of 
those of the other European States concerned 
in the vexed questions of belligerent rights 
and the duties of neutrals; but the sym¬ 
pathetic handling of the points at issue can 
cause offence to none even of those whose 
positions made them prominent actors on the 
Federal side. There is a delightful absence 
of American mannerisms, and the narrative 
has an easy flow, carrying the reader’s interest 
with it. The work undoubtedly contains 
much that will ever be of great value alike 
to the politician and the historian, to the 
international lawyer and the naval officer, the 
sole matter of regret being the absence of an 
index, which is an indispensable adjunct to 
a book such as this, replete with facts and 
names of historical mark, and demanding 
careful attention and study. 

Geobgb F. Hooves. 


FaUaciet : a Yiew of Logic from the Practical 
Side. By Alfred Sidgwick. 41 Inter¬ 
national Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

Mr. Sidgwick addresses the general reader 
rather than tho trained logician. His mission 
is not to the intellectually whole, but to them 
that are in need of a physician. He is a 
practitioner whose speciality is diagnosis. The 
practitioner cannot dispense with anatomy; 


the art of detecting fallacies requires a pre¬ 
paratory analysis which is not without 
theoretical interest. 

In Formal Logic it would be too much to 
expect any theorem both new and important. 
Our author’s remarks have as much freshness 
as the exhausted subject allows. On the 
vexed quostion, what is tho import of a pro¬ 
position, he accopts none of tho standard 
views which Mr. Venn distinguishes at tho 
outset of his Symbolic Logic. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
view is rather ono which Mr. Venn has placed 
among the attempts to interpret terms in¬ 
tensively instead of extensively; that (in Mr. 
Venn’s words) “we are to ‘attach’ [or some¬ 
thing equivalent to this] ” tho group of 
attributes connoted by tlia predicate to the 
group connoted by the subject, without, 
however, in general regarding the former as 
any part of the essence or intension of the 
latter. Mr. Venn does not “attach” any 
meaning to this doctrine. It seems, however, 
substantially identical with Mill’s account of 
tho assertion made by a proposition—that “ the 
latter set of attributes [those of the predicate] 
constantly accompany tho former set” (those 
of the subject); . . . “ that one phenomenon 
always accompanies another phenomenon” 
(Mill’s Logic, i., chap, v., sect. iv.). Mr. 
Sidgwick employs an appropriate symbol to 
denote this relation between the two terms— 
that the former never is presented without, 
or, in the writer’s happy phrase, “ indicates ” 
the latter. 

There is something very fascinating in the 
chaste simplicity of Mr. Sidgwick’s symbol¬ 
ism. It has not the florid exuberance of the 
systems which affect a mathematical character. 
But it may have in greater perfection than 
those systems an essential feature of applied 
mathematics, a certain sympathetic likeness 
between the sign and the thing signified. 
The symbol of indication is contrasted with 
the symbol of “ exceptive denial,” importing 
that the subject is sometimes presented with¬ 
out the predicate. Both symbols equally obey 
the beautiful law of “ counter indication,” 
which our author has oopied from Mr. Macooll. 
The operation comprises contraposition in the 
limited sense of that term, together with a 
cognate unnamed process which the editor of 
Mini has well explained. The operation 
might be illustrated (as Mr. Maccoll suggests) 
by the transposition of the members of an 
equation; or, better perhaps—as the relation 
between tho terms of a proposition is not of 
the naturo of an equation, not convertible— 
by an inoquation. For example, if x is greater 
than y, then minus y is greater than minus x. 
It will be observed that the power of the two 
symbols is greatly increased by the use of 
negative terms, such as not—S, which some 
might prefer to designate by a minus sign pre¬ 
fixed or superposed. In view of this exten¬ 
sion it may be doubted whother there is any 
need of a third symbol to express “ difference ” 
between the terms. 

The' prottiness of Formal Logic has not 
seduced Mr. Sidgwick from the logic of reality 
and fact. He gives a clear and simple descrip¬ 
tion of inductive philosophy as founded by 
Hume and built up by Mill. Hume hardly 
extended his view beyond the foundation, con¬ 
templating that marvellous substructure which 
has been compared to the piles upon which the 
city of Amsterdam rests—supporting, though 


unsupported by, what is solid. Mill, while 
with creative ardour he added storey to 
storey, may seem to have bestowed too rare a 
glance upon the “ dark foundations deep.” A 
just general view, combining speculative doubt 
with scientific method, is presented by Mr. 
Sidgwick. He employs the inductive methods 
as guides and guards, though he is aware that 
“none of these is, except in an ideal sense, 
completely satisfactory.” 

“ Between more guesses, hypotheses, theories, 
empirical laws, and ‘ laws of nature,’ there are 
only continuous differences of degree in eor- 
tainty according to the nature and number of 
the tests they have stood, and the duration of 
then' past invulnerability. . . . Tho resem¬ 

blance in uncertainty between a fanciful guess 
and a proved law may bo less important than 
the difference in degree of certainty; but the 
fact cannot safely be hidden that tho resem¬ 
blance exists. The distinction often made be¬ 
tween valid inductions and ‘ merely empirical 
laws ’ is then, strictly speaking, not absolute, 
though roughly useful; tho lino between them 
will not bear dose inspection.” 

The theoretical portion of the book is 
subordinated to tho practical object, the 
detection of fallacies. One of the most suc¬ 
cessful modes of procedure, which might have 
been employed more largely with advantage, 
is the discussion of real examples. Mr. Sidg¬ 
wick attaches great weight to tho process 
termed 44 reduction to absurdity,” or pushing 
the argument home. In his classification of 
fallacies, and, indeed, generally in his employ¬ 
ment of logical terms, he seems to depart 
somewhat needlessly from established use. 
The difficulty of referring a given fallacy to 
a definite class is well compared by him to tho 
interpretation of motives. His candid ad¬ 
mission of the weakness of logic recommends 
his modest appreciation of her power. 

“ There is an artificial rigidity about all defini¬ 
tion, a false simplicity about analysis, a stand¬ 
ing failure in all attempts to cram the universe 
into labelled nut-shells. 

“No book in logic can be used as a vade. 
mecum -*carried in the pocket and consulted 
when in doubt whether to take a cab or not. 

“Tho most that logio can hope to do, for 
practice, is to help us to know the dangers of 
uncriticised belief. 

“ The power of seeing finer shades of differ¬ 
ence is, on the whole, the best and most lasting 
result of logical training, and affords most help 
in the rapid detection oi fallacy.” 

It is probable that this good and lasting 
result will be produced by the practical logio 
of Mr. Sidgwick. He offers an antidote, not 
too compressed and quintessential for the 
vulgar palate, against popular errors, and in 
particular against the sophistry which so 
easily besets reasonings in social science. The 
students of Mr. Sidgwick will not be much 
affected by Mr. George. 

F. Y. Edgewobth. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Canon's Ward. By James Payn. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(Bentley.) 

Only Yesterday. By William Marshall. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Touch of Fate. By Mrs. George Bosflett. 
(J. & R. Maxwell.) 
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Uriel; or, the Chapel of the Angels. (Bums 

& Oates.) 

A story which is on the whole rather dismal 
is a rare thing from Mr. James Payn, and we 
are not sure that wo like it. The present 
reviewer was, some years ago, addressed by an 
angry author anent some remarks made in 
the Academy to the effect that he (the 
author) hoped the reviewer “ might continue 
to regard the universe through a horse-collar.” 
The prayer, however meant, might have been 
more ferocious, for really the horse-collar is 
not a bad sort of cravat. At any rate, it 
suits Mr. James Payn admirably, and, 
somehow or other, one misses it. Not that 
it does not re-appear here and there through 
these pages; but Mr. Payn seems to have 
tried to do without it, and we repeat that we 
are not sure that we like him as well without 
it. There is, moreover, an artistic fault, as it 
seems to us, in The Canon's Ward. The 
heroine, Sophy Gilbert, commits an act which, 
from almost any point of view, makes her a 
very unpleasant heroine. There is nothing 
unpleasant in her rashly and secretly marrying 
a worthless young man because of his beauty, 
for thus are the daughters and, mutatis 
mutandis, the sons of men. We, at any rate, 
are not strait-laced enough to find it un¬ 
pleasant that, when Providence repairs her 
folly by taking the young man to itself, she is 
not at all sorry, but very glad. But when (all 
consequences of her rashness proving to have 
been by no means obliterated by the friendly 
Cam when it drowned Mr. Herbert Perry) she 
marries another young man, whom she does 
not in the least care for, partly because he 
knows her secret, and partly because marriage 
with him will hide its results, she becomes 
an extremely unpleasant heroine—very much 
more unpleasant than those French sisters of 
hers who throw much more extravagant caps 
over much more theoretically improper mills. 
For she seems to have had the very minimum 
of excuse. She had been regularly married, 
so that had the worst come to the worst her 
reputation would not have suffered. She had 
no parents to turn her out of doors, but, on 
the contrary, an extremely indulgent guard¬ 
ian, and she had a fortune of her own. It 
is true that she gets signally punished, but 
that hardly reconciles the reader. To this it 
must be added that the second husband is 
a rather improbable scoundrel: improbable, 
that is to say, in kind and fashion, if not in 
degree. The Canon-guardian, however, is 
agreeable, and there is a sobersides of a 
lawyer who is ditto. Also, as has been 
hinted, the horse-collar is occasionally resumed 
not ineffectually, for Mr. Payn’s high spirits 
are of that rather uncommon sort which does 
not put readers into low ones. 

Mrs. Biddell has put a great deal of good 
work into Susan Drummond, and its chief 
drawback is that the heroine (in the order of 
nature, no doubt) is made to marry an abso¬ 
lutely uninteresting young man—a young 
man, indeed, of whom the reader sees very 
little, and does not want to see any more— 
when she might have married a very interest¬ 
ing middle-aged man. This is natural, we 
Bay, but provoking. The character of the 
middle-aged man, Nicholas Gayre, formerly 
colonel of cavalry, and now, by the act of 
malicious fate, banker, is good, and, indeed, one 


of the best that Mrs. Biddell has drawn. His 
brother-in-law and foil, the good-natured rout 
baronet, Sir Geoffrey Chelston, who casts 
away fortune after fortune, and is at last 
rewarded with one which it is impossible even 
for him to get rid of, is also excellent. But 
for one incident of Sir Geoffrey’s life, the 
reader would regard him with an immoral 
affection. That incident is the fact of his, 
on one occasion, declaring his brother-in-law’s 
“ rare claret ” to be “ bad for the digestion,” 
and immediately afterwards drinking it out 
of a tumbler. The speech is a falsehood, and 
the act a crime. Nor is it conceivable that 
any man guilty of both could have come to 
good except by a most improbable repentance. 
Margaret Chelston, the baronet’s cold-blooded 
daughter, is also very good in her way, better, 
perhaps, than the heroine. The parvenu 
Sudlow, whom Sir Geoffrey manoeuvres into 
marriage with Margaret as cleverly as the 
best of mothers could have done, is conven¬ 
tional, and perhaps a little too much so; and 
the same may be said of Eliza Jubbins, the 
good-hearted, rich, but not altogether re¬ 
fined widow, who loves Mr. Gayre with a 
hopeless and generous affection. We wish 
Mrs. Biddell had let us see a little more of a 
young lady who scarcely appears at all, but 
who might apparently have been made very 
effective. She is a nice young person of 
fragile appearance, who procures penal servi¬ 
tude for an irresponsive but guiltless lover. 
As these stray remarks will show, there is 
plenty of action in the book. Much of it 
deals with the subject of city life, in regard 
to which Mrs. Biddell is happiest; and the 
whole forms a book which is decidedly read¬ 
able and interesting, though, or because, as is 
nearly always the case with the author, the 
reader wishes the end different. 

It is a pity that Only Yesterday shows a 
confirmation of Mr. William Marshall’s ten¬ 
dency, not over prominent in Monsell Digby, 
but conspicuous in Strange Chapman, to indulge 
in a wilful quaintness and complication of 
diction. It.is questionable whether it is ever 
permissible for literary man to use language 
for the purpose rather of concealing than 
of expressing his thoughts. But, if it is 
ever so permissible, the occasion is certainly 
not novel-writing. This blemish and a 
certain inferiority of the hero to the 
heroine do not, however, suffice to make 
Only Yesterday unreadable; they only 
make it readable with more difficulty than 
there was any need for. Mr. Marshall’s 
familiarity with the life of the Northern 
English counties, which still has very con¬ 
siderable differences, is intimate, and his 
faculty of embodying that knowledge by no 
means to be despised. The ne’er-do-weel, Tim 
Meadows, will probably be thought by some 
readers to be too suggestive of Tom in Hard 
Times, though we do not know that this re¬ 
proach is quite just. The central situation of 
the book—the indignant struggles with poverty 
of a proud and rather luxuriously-given girl, 
struggles caused merely by her parents’ crazy 
reluctance to touch their own income, which 
they consider “ usury”—is novel, and is not 
ill-managed; but Maud Meadows is somewhat 
thrown away on the excellent, sensible, and 
generous, but decidedly bourgeois, warehouse¬ 
man to whom Mr. Marshall assigns her. 


Di. 


Mrs. George Posnett’s knowledge of mis¬ 
cellaneous things may be judged from the 
facts that in her second or third page she 
makes one of her heroines appeal without 
rebuke to the large number of ladies who are 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and that 
she is apparently of opinion that a father can 
in some strange fashion force a young man 
who has in a drunken fit promised marriage 
to his daughter to carry out his bargain 
against the expressed disinclination of the 
daughter herself. Verdicts in Lrcach-of- 
promise cases are sufficiently absurd, not to 
say iniquitous, but we never heard of an 
English jury which mulcted a man for not 
marrying a woman who refused to marry him. 

Still, a good book may no doubt be written by 
an ignorant person now and then. But Mrs. 
George Posnett is hardly that person. The 
only sign of power is in the sketch of a self- 
indulgent and ridiculous, but not wholly 
worthless, parson, which seems to show that 
the author’s case is not quite hopeless. That 
being so, the kindest thing we can do to her 
is to say no more of The Touch of Fate. 

Uriel; or, the Chapel of the Angels, is 1 
a small book, but by no means valueless. 
Except for an unnecessarily sectarian touch 
or two (things which we have frequently 
observed in novels by members of the Homan 
Church, although it is now extremely rare to 
find the old “ Charlotte Elizabeth ” temper 
on the other side, except in professed tracts), ■: 
it might be spoken of with almost unreserved i 
praise as an example of a modest but deserving : 

kind of novel—a kind not dissimilar to that ; 
practised by Miss Yonge and her followers. J 
The discovery and restoration to Mb family 
and possessions of Uriel Pendragon, the a 

wrongfully accused heir of an old Cornish •, 

family, is the central situation of a book 
which contains some unambitiously but 
cleverly drawn characters, and some good <• 

dialogue, wMle in point of writing it is “ 

decidedly above the average. 

George Saintsbcry. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne, 
Physician. Being a Facsimile of the First 
Edition, published in 1642. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by W. A. Greenhill. (Elliot Stock.) This 
work will be found indispensable by all those 
who possess Dr. Greenhill’s scholarly edition of 
the Religio Medici published in the “ Golden 
Treasury Series ” two or three years since. It 
contains a reproduction of the first of the two 
spurious editions of 1642, wMch was printed for 
Andrew Crooke, with a frontispiece by William 
Marshall. The reproduction is doubtless as good 
as the present state of the art will allow; but 
the text it represents must have terribly shocked 
the feelings of the accomplished author, with 
its ridiculous misprints, its deplorable punctua¬ 
tion, and its too frequent descents into pure 
nonsense. Perhaps no surer way could be found 
of inducing a backward and over-fastidious 
writer to give a masterpiece to the world than 
to publish it piratically in such an imperfect and 
irritating form. The editor, to whom all lovers 
of Sir Thomas Browne— i.e., all lovers of fine 
literature—must ever be grateful, has printed in 
his Preface a list of the most important varia¬ 
tions between the spurious and the genuine 
editions; and some of these are of much interest 
as marking the author’s attitude towards the 
political and religious movements of his day. 
To give an instance not mentioned by Dr. 
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(jjeenHU. Browne wrote in 1635, and the 
murious edition reads: “ I should cut off my I 
arme, rather than violate a Church window, 
than deface or demolish the memory of a Saint 
or Martyr.” In 1643 it was a matter of some 
delicacy to express any admiration for church 
windows and the memorials of saints and 
martyrs, and the author judiciously substitutes, 

“ I should violate my own arm rather than a 
Church; nor willingly deface the name of Saint 
or Martyr.” Many of the verbal changes are 
interesting, and are chiefly in the modem direc¬ 
tion; e.g., at p. 7 of the facsimile occur the 
words a llurances, angerly, which are altered into 
allurements, angrily, in the edition of 1643. Dr. 
Oreenhill gives a valuable bibliography of the 
Religio Medici, which makes the present little 
volume very complete in itself. The binding 
strikes us as not peculiarly appropriate to the 
book, however Interesting as an experiment; 
but it is at least a curiosity, and the oause of 
curiosity in others. In conclusion, it may be 
worth asking whether the author of the Eikon 
Basilike may not have been fa mi l i a r with the 
Beligio Medici. For instance, the concluding 
prayer (especially as given in the spurious 
edition) is very much in his style ; while an un¬ 
common phrase repeatedly used by Browne— 

“ to shake hands with,” in the sense of “ to bid 
adieu to "—re-appears in the Eikon (chap, vii.), 
where the writer speaks of those “ who are 
■hairing hands with their allegiance.” 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With a Preface and 
Notes by Austin Dobson. “ Parchment lib¬ 
rary.” (Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Perhaps 
there could be hardly greater praise given to 
thiy edition of Goldsmith’s famous tale than 
that it is one which would have pleased the 
author. A genuine sympathy with him marks 
the volume, from the finely felt rondeau with 
which Mr. Dobson has prefaced it to the last 
of the many notes with which it concludes, 
lie spirit of Goldsmith has been caught by 
Mr. Caldecott in his charming vignette of the 
Primrose family; and an author, alive or dead, 
must be hard to please who would wish to see 
his text set forth in better style. The title- 
page is a little masterpiece of the printer’s art, 
and even in these days of dainty typography 
the beauty of the book as a whole is noticeable, 
Mr. Dobson has not taken a niggardly view of 
his duties as an editor. Besides the rondeau and 
thirty-eight closely but clearly printed pages of 
notes, he has furnished it with a Preface in which 
he speaks of the Vicar in those terms at once 
critical and kind which are justified by long 
and sincere friendship, and in a style of which 
the turns and cadences have just so much of the 
accent of the eighteenth century as accords 
With the subject. It is strange that there 
ihould be left so many new things to say in 
illustration of the text of this oft-read tale; 
hut it is perhaps because it has been, and still 
is, read so often that the need of an annotator 
has been unfelt. While enshrined among 
the classics, it has remained part of current 
literature. It is one of the charms of the pre 
sent edition that this familiar character is pre¬ 
served. Though the notes are full of learning, 
they are free from pedantry, and may be read 
with little less ease than the story itself. 
That this is so is no doubt due in part to Mr. 
Dobson’s style, but it is also due to the sub¬ 
jects. “Flourishing upon oat-gut,” “reli¬ 
giously cracked nuts on Michaelmas Eve,” 
“green Josephs,” and “a sussarara”—can 
anything in the way of notes be less dull ? 
Among the most interesting results of Mr. 
Dobson’s researches maybe noticed the story 
of Count Abensburg snathe Emperor Henry, 
and the origin of “Pudge.” 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. By 
Bobert Paltock. With a Preface by A. H. 
Ballon. In 2 vols. (Beeves & Turner.) May 


we confess it P We had never before read 
Peter Wilkins, though we are not so entirely 
unlearned as not to be acquainted with the 
praise of it in Coleridge and Southey, Hazlitt 
and Lamb. The more thanks is due to Mr. 
Bullen for having given us a reprint of the first 
edition of 1751, together with the original 
plates. We can fancy ourselves, if we please, 
in the place of tho author, of whom nothing 
more is known than that he received for the 
copyright £20, twelve copies, and “ the cuts of 
the first impression.” But, for the benefit of 
those who may be in yet worse case than our¬ 
selves, it is right to state that Peter Wilkins is a 
sort of cross between Robinson Crusoe and Gul¬ 
liver's Travels, with a dash of M. Jules Yemo 
thrown in. The originality lies in the concep¬ 
tion of human beings that can fly. The special 
charm is twofold—first, the simple nervous 
English of the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, which is unrivalled for telling a straight¬ 
forward tale; and, second, the wifely grace 
with which the writer has clothed the character 
of Youwarkeo, his heroine. We might say a 
groat deal more—about glums, gawrys, and 
graundees—but we trust that enough has been 
said to put those interested upon a book which 
is scarcely less attractive for its literary history 
than for its own sake. The manner in which it 
is now brought out is worthy of both author and 
editor. 

In poetry the first place must be given to the 
new edition of The Works of Alfred Tennyson 
(for so the name still runs on the title-page), 
which is now published by Messrs. Macmillan 
in exactly 640 pages. The double columns are, 
of course, unavoidable; but otherwise nothing 
can be urged against the appearance of the 
book. The type is most legible, the paper not 
too thin, and the binding the old familiar 
green. The volume can be bought for 7s. 6d., 
with a portrait engraved on steel. The com¬ 
plete works of Mr. Browning, according to a 
rough calculation we have made, can only 
be obtained in twenty-two volumes, at a total 
cost of six guineas. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is 
scattered over thirteen volumes, for which you 
must pay about SA 10s. Will the Americans 
consent to these charges under the proposed 
copyright treaty ? 

We must briefly acknowledge the second 
edition of vol. iv. of Mr. T. H. Ward’s Selections 
from the English Poets (Macmillan), which has 
been issued m order to include those poets who 
have died recently. James Thomson is treated 
by Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, O’Shaughnessy 
by Mr. E. W. Gosse, and Bossetti by Mr. W. H. 
Pater. The short essay by the last mentioned 
should not be overlooked by those who may 
fancy that nothing new remains to be said 
about Bossetti. From Messrs. Macmillan also 
comes a new edition of Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle’s Return of the Guards, and other Poems , 
which certainly contains not a few fine stanzas 
we might even say some fine lyric poems, if 
it were not that the finest are. the most apt to 
be disfigured by lines that must shock every 
reader, from a child to a critic. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. have issued a cheap 
edition of Lucile (with the name of “ Owen 
Meredith ” on the title-page, and that of the 
Earl of Lytton on the back of the cover), with 
some of the illustrations that appeared in the 
handsome edition of last year. The printing is 
evidently American. Messrs. Bentley are the 
publishers of the Poetical Works of Frances 
Anne Kemble. 


Of all books those of travel are perhaps the 
least likely to attain the brevet rank of a cheap 
issue. As a rule, they are either publications 
of the season, and, therefore, rapidly super 
seded, or they are workB of reference to be 
used rather than read. But we have now three 
l new editions on our table, each of which 


deserves to enjoy a fresh term of popularity. 
Nordenskidld’s Voyage of the Vega describes 
what is emphatically the greatest geographical 
accomplishment of our time, whether we regard 
its historic interest, its scientific results, or its 
complete success. It is now issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan at an astonishingly low price, with 
two portraits engraved on steel, two litho¬ 
graphed maps, and nearly two hundred wood- 
cuts. As regards these last, we have noticed a 
curious misprint by which tho “ Church ” vil¬ 
lage on p. 147 is described in the introduc¬ 
tory list as a “Chukchi” village. Tho other 
two volumes possess several points in common. 
They are both condensed for popular reading 
from larger works. They are both memorials 
to enterprising men, now, alas ! dead. Though 
political interest has somewhat shifted from 
Central Asia, Edmond O'Donovan’s Merv 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) will always be read for 
the extraordinary nature both of the man and 
of what he did. Capt. William Gill’s River of 
Golden Sand (John Murray) ought certainly to 
find a larger public in its present form that it 
did (we fear) originally. Not only has the 
narrative been skilfully condensed by Mr. 
Colbome Baber, but Col. Henry Yule, the 
most learned of Asiatic geographers and the 
staunchest of friends, has prefixed a Life of 
Gill which tells exactly what the world ought 
to know, neither too much nor too little. Col. 
Yule has likewise revised his introductory essay 
so as to render it still, what it was at first, an 
exhaustive monograph on the geography of the 
border lands between China and India. 

Cheap editions of novels are always welcome, 
not only because the single volume is pleasanter 
to handle, but still more because it bears 
witness to a success that is usually well 
deserved. We have now four on our table, to 
each of which we would like to call attention. 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have added It was a 
Lover and his Lass to the half-dozen others by 
Mrs. Oliphant which they have before pub¬ 
lished at five shillings, each with a steel 
engraving for frontispiece. The other three 
have a special interest as being in every case, 
we believe, the author’s first essay in fiction. 
Healey, by Jessie Fothergill (Bentley), which is 
now modestly styled a “ tale,” instead of a 
“ romance,” describes certain phases of Lan¬ 
cashire life as painted when fresh on the mind 
of the writer. In the same way Mr. W. Clark 
Bussell writes confidingly in the Preface to his 
Little Loo (Sampson Low) that 

“ I was nearer to my old ocean life than I am now 
by several years when I wrote this tale; and for 
that reason I venture to conceive it a truer likeness 
of existence afore the mast than I should be able 
to draw now, though I have nothing to say about 
it as a piece of literature.” 

We fancy Mr. Bussell’s admirers (among whom 
we are proud to reckon ourselves) will entertain 
no doubt on the literary side either. The 
fourth of our novels is Mehalah (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.), described on the title-page as “ by the 
author of John Herring, &c.” We hope wo 
may be excused for writing—what everybody 
is saying—that this “ &c.” implies a prolific 
writer whose other work in lire has recently 
transported him from the Essex marshes 
to the uplands of Devon. From Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan comes a pretty edition, in fourteen 
volumes, of Mr. Henry James’s Novels and 
Tales, neatly printed ana bound, and packed in 
a convenient box. 

We have also on our table the following:— 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, translated by 
Thomas Kingsnnll Abbott, Third Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged, with memoir and portrait 
(Longmans); The Relations of Mind and Brain,, 
by Prof. Henry Calderwood (Macmillan); Pan¬ 
theism and Christianity, by John Hunt (Isbis- 
ter); Personality, the Beginning and End of 
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Metaphysics and a Necessary Assumption in 
all Positive Philosophy, by the Rev. A. W. 
Momerie, Second Edition, revised (Blackwood); 
The Little Cyclopaedia of Common Thinys, by 
the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, with numerous 
illustrations, Third Edition (Sonnenschein); 
The Resurrection of our Lord , by William Milli¬ 
gan, Second Thousand (Macmillan); The Origin 
of Evil, and other Sermons, by the Rev. A. W. 
Momerie, Third Edition, enlarged (Black¬ 
wood) ; The Republic of God: an Institute of 
Theology, by Elisha Mulford, Seventh Edition 
(Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); 
Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring Hints, 
by the Rev. Henry Footman (Field & Tuer); A 
Plain Manual of Holy Communion for English 
Ch urchin en, by Edward Burbidge (S. P. C. K.); 
Day after Day, compiled by A. T. C. (S. P. C. K.); 
An Analytical Index and Digest of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts and Rules, by Frank 
R. Parker, Second Edition, revised and en¬ 
larged (Clowes) ; Ups and Downs of Spanish 
Travel, by H. Belsches Graham Bellingham 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); A Brave Resolve ; 
or, the Siege of Stralsimd, with eight illustra¬ 
tions, and The Beggars, the Founders of the 
Dutch Republic, with four illustrations, Fifth 
Edition, by J. B. de Liefde (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton) ; The White Africans, by Paradios (Tinsley 
Bros.); Haslca: a Drama in Three Acts, by 
Henry Spicer (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); A 
School German Grammar, by H. W. Eve, re¬ 
vised and enlarged (David Nutt); Goethe’s 
Hermann and Dorothea, with Introduction and 
Notes by the lato Wilhelm Wagner, revised by 
J. W. Cartmell (Cambridge: University Press); 
Seeing and Thinking: Elementary Lessons and 
Exercises introductory to Grammar, Composi¬ 
tion, and Logical Analysis, by C. H. Schaible, 
revised by T. F. Althaus (Sonnenschein); Book¬ 
keeping no Misery: its Principles popularly 
explained and the Theory of Double Entry 
analysed, Fourth Edition (Crosby Lockwood) ; 
The Growth and Cultivation of the Voice in Sing¬ 
ing, by Mdme. St-Germaine, Fourth Edition 
(Cramer); &o., &o. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 

We believe that we may count on a new 
volume of poems from Mr. Browning this 
season. It will probably be of the same size 
as his late volumes— Jocoseria, Dramatic Idylls, 
&c. —but will differ from these in being a con¬ 
tinuous poem, though in separate short flights. 

We understand that Mr. van Dam is pre¬ 
paring a translation of M. de Maupaa’ Memoires 
sur le Second Empire, with notes, and that it 
will shortly be published by Messrs J. 8. Virtue 
& Co. 

The Bishop of Sydney is preparing for pub¬ 
lication a volume of sermons and addresses 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

The Cambridge Press announces as in pre¬ 
paration an Introduction to the Digest, with a 
full Commentary on one Title, by Mr. H. J. 
Roby. The aim of the author is to furnish the 
same kind of help to the study of the Digest 
as that which is now expected in editions of 
classical authors. The first part will give an 
account of the composition of the Digest, and a 
brief notice of each jurist cited or referred to in 
it. The title chosen for full explanation is “ de 
usufructu,” which has not a few points of 
resemblance to our own law of life interests. The 
notes are legal, philological, and antiquarian; 
and they are naturally much longer and more 
numerous than would accompany an edition of 
the whole Digest. 

One of the forthcoming volumes in the 
“ Eminent Women ” series will bo Susanna 
Wesley, written by Mrs. Eliza Clarke, who is 
herself descended from the Wesley family. 


Messrs, Bickers & Son purpose to publish 
annually, a few days before the Putney raco, a 
condensed edition of the Record of the University 
Boat Race, in a cheap and handy form, containing 
all the statistics of permanent interest appearing 
in the original large edition, with any others 
that may from time to time present themselves 
as worthy of notice, the whole corrected and 
completed up to date. It will be published 
under the special authority of the presidents of 
the two University Boat Clubs, and will form an 
authentic and official record of the races. The 
volume for the present year, which will contain 
a full account of the race of 1883, will bo ready 
early in March next. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has ready for publi¬ 
cation a little work, which he “commends to 
the attention of all writers,” but which writers 
are more likely to commend to the attention of 
printers. It is entitled Stops ; or. How to Punc¬ 
tuate, by Mr. Paul AUardyce; and it consists of 
a series of chapters on the powers and mses 
of the various “points,” tastefully printed on 
antique paper and bound in parchment. 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran will publish 
immediately an edition of A Word to the II ise 
on Common Errors in the use of English, uniform 
with their edition of Don’t. They are also pre¬ 
paring for publication a selection of extracts 
from the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
to be entitled Manners and Speech, which will 
be issued in the same style. 

A TRANSLATION of St. Paul’s Epistles into 
modem English, with the Apostle’s own division 
of the subject-matter restored, has been made 
by Mr. Ferrar Fenton, of Batloy, and will be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. Some 
time ago Mr. Fenton printed privately a trans¬ 
lation of the Epistle to the Romans, and sent 
it to the late Keshub Chunder Sen, who re¬ 
printed, it with appreciative comments, in his 
organ, the Liberal and New Dispensation, 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran will shortly 
publish a cheap edition of Children’s Toys, 
originally issued six or seven years ago by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. It will be an exact 
reprint of the original edition; but the title will 
be changed to Science in the Nursery, and the 
name of the author, Mr. T. W. Erie, will be 
given for the first time. 

The issue in shilling parts of The Encyclo¬ 
paedic Dictionary has, we understand, met with 
a very wide acceptance. The large first edition 
of part i. has been already exhausted, and a 
second edition is now at press. 

A STORY of the Invinoibles will very shortly 
be published by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 
under the title of Her Irish Lover. The author 
is a new writer, and lives in Lincolnshire. 

The Banbury Guardian has begun to devote 
a oolumn weekly to the publication of “ Local 
Notes and Queries.” Mr. J. R. Wodhams and 
the Rev. Hilderic Friend have undertaken the 
duty of editing the contributions. 

Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, is now 
delivering a course of twenty lectures on “ The 
Poetry and Drama of the Restoration Period 
and the Subsequent Drama to Sheridan” at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney, the 
well-known printers of London and Aylesbury, 
have reconstituted their firm as a limited 
company, so that some of their men may be 
admitted to a direct interest; but thero will be 
no further change in the proprietorship and 
management. 

Mr. J. Dacosta has published (W. H. Allen) 
a pamphlet which, under the guise of a com¬ 
ment upon Mr. Fawcett’s arguments against 
tho nationalisation of the land, is in fact an 
attack upon the Bengal Tenancy Bill now under 
consideration at Calcutta. Indian experience. 


if impartially treated, would really yield very 
different conclusions. 

The American Minister, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, 
has kindly promised to take the chair for Mr. 
J. Cotter Morison’s paper on “ Caliban ” at the 
Browning Society on Friday, April 25, if the 
Edinburgh University Tercentenary does not 
come on that day. 

The New Shakspere Society’s April meeting 
was inadvertently fixed for the 11th, which 
proves to be Good Friday, and so the meeting 
must be omitted and its papers transferred to 
tho March meeting. 

Mr. Browning has much gratified the friends 
of the late Miss Teena Rochfort Smith by allow¬ 
ing a Woodbury-type of himself to appear with 
three of hers and one of her friend Mr. 
Furnivall in a memoir of her drawn up for the 
February number of the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College Magazine. The memoir sketches shortly 
the life of the gifted young lady, whoso 
death on September 4, 1883, from her dress 
taking fire, was chronicled at the time in the 
Academy. The following passage relating to 
Mr. Browning will interest our readers. During 
Miss Rochfort Smith’s visits to London in 
1882-83, 

“ her chief pleasure was her introduction to the 
modem poet she most admired, Robert Browning, 
at whose house she lunched several times, and who 
twice read to her some of his unpublished poems. 
‘ The first of these times,’ says the friend who was 
with her, ‘I shall never forget. The poet of seventy, 
with his gray hair and vigorous frame, seated on 
the gieen velvet sofa in his drawing-room, the 
proofs of his Jocoseria in his hand, reading out 
in his fine manly voice poem after poem, while 
Teena sat in a chair on his left, all eager atten¬ 
tion, with tearful eyes and breast heaving at 
the pathetic and impassioned passages of Donald 
and Ixion, a ready smile at the humour at 
Solomon and Balkis and Tambo\ “Yes, yes,” to 
the poet’s “ You follow,” at the quick turn* 
of Cristina and Monaldeschi (which left me quite in 
the lurch), while for Mary Wollstonsoraft and Tustli, 
and Never the Time and the Place, words failed her. 
I never saw the poet so stirred as in the reading 
of the last three pages of Ixion; and as I read the 
lines again, I see the trembling hand, hear toe 
impassioned voice, proclaiming “the triumph of 
Hell,” and yet the victory over it of man’s faith, 
and I see the eager upturned face of Teena as she 
listened with all her soul to the glowing word* 
that came from the poet’s heart. Nor do I wonder 
that, in the agony of her death week. Browning’s 
lines came, with those of Shakspere and the Bible, 
to yield her such relief os the spirit can bring to 
the tortured frame.’ . . .” 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on January 26, the following 
papers wore read :—“ Some Stray Thought* 
upon ‘ Cymbeline,’ ” by Mr. J. W. Mills; 
and “The ‘ Central Idea’ of ‘ Cymbeline,’ ” (1) 
by Mr. J. W. Mills, who argued that there was 
not one to be found in the play, (2) by Mr. Leo 
H. Grindon, of Manchester, who maintained 
that Shakspere here seta forth the “moral 
beauty of womanhood.” Mrs, 0. J. Spenoer 
read a paper on " Imogen.” Mr. Mills also had 
a paper on “The non-Shaksperian Character of 
Part of Act Y. of ‘ Cymbeline.’ ” Mr. John 
Williams read a paper on “The Inconsistencies 
of tho Theory of tho Baconian Authorship of 
tho Plays.” This followed a communication 
made by Dr. J. N. Langley in favour of the 
theory. 

The Confessions of Faith of Count L. N. 
Tolstoi, a work which has excited much curiosity, 
although, or perhaps because, only fifty copies 
were published at the high price of twenty-five 
roubles, will shortly bo issued in a choaj>er 
edition for tbo benefit of tho general public. 
The author is said to be engaged on a novel 
giving a picture of the life of the people o 
Russia. 
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With reference to the proposed “ Company 
of Authors” mentioned m the Academy of 
last week, it may be as well to state that it is 
not established for purposes of gain. This will 
serve to distinguish it from the enterprise of a 
gentleman who writes to us that ho has for 
some years past conducted an author’s agency, 
and claims priority in the idea of acting as a 
medium between author and publisher. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The work of the Harleian Society continues 
to advance slowly but surely. The total of 
members has now reached 380; and. as the 
funds in hand amount to tho considerable total 
of £1,300, tho society is not hampered in its 
o]x>rations, as are many of its neighbours, by 
want of means. Illness has prevented the com¬ 
pletion of that great work the Visitation of 
London, with its reproduction of the coats of 
anus of the original MS.; but tho pedigrees are 
now printed to the beginning of letter W, 
and the volume will probably bo issued during 
the year. The Visitations of Gloucestershire and 
of Bedfordshire are partly printed, and will be 
pushed on to a rapid completion. A volume of 
the register sections—the reprint of the registers 
of St. Antholin Budge Bow and St. John 
Baptist on Walbrook—-has just been issued to 
the members. In this division there is now 
passing through the press a work of the highest 
value to genealogical students. This is the 
transcript of the registers of St. James Clerken- 
well, which will occupy in all more than one 
thousand four hundred pages of print, and 
contain eighty thousand entries. A fire broke 
out at the offices of the binders a year ago, and 
destroyed a considerable number of the stock in 
this division of tho society’s labours. By this 
accident only about fifty copies of each volume 
of registers remain in hand. 

The Ballad Society’s book for this year, 
part i. of vol. v. of the Roxburghe Ballade, 
edited by Mr. Ebsworth, is now ready for 
delivery to members. 

Mr. Edward Laws, of Tenby, is engaged 
upon a new History of Pembrokeshire, embra¬ 
cing much that has no place in Fenton’s pains¬ 
taking compilation. Mr. Laws was mainly 
instrumental in forming the Tenby local 
museum, and was associated with the late Prof. 
R Heston in examining the cave-dwellings and 
other vestiges of prehistoric man in South 
Mules. 

The Cornish and Devon Printing Company 
(Launceston^ have in the press, and will shortly 
publish, a History of Launceston, written by Mr. 
Alfred F. Bobbins. This will contain a great 
amount of information regarding tho town, and 
especially concerning its share m the troubles 
of tho Great Bebollion, which has not hitherto 
been brought together; and it will be the first 
attempt to deal with the history of Launceston 
in strict chronological order. Tho same pub¬ 
lishers will issue in a few days another work by 
the same author—a Biographical Sketch of Sir 
Bevillo Grenville, M.P. for Launceston in tho 
earlier Parliaments of Charles I., who was 
killed at the battle of Lansdown in July 1643, 
fighting on the Royalist side. 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

The autobiography of Heine is at last going 
to be published. On Friday of last week tho 
agreement was signed between Herr Henry 
Julia, representing the widow of Heine, who 
died a few months ago, M. F. Vieweg, as agent 
for Hoffman & Campe, of Hamburg (the Gor¬ 
man publishers of Heine’s works), and Herr 
Paul Kroner, of Strassburg, proprietor of the 
Oartenlaube, in which journal the autobiography 
“ to appear forthwith. It consists of 147 


numbered pages of MS., a portkm of which 
(pp. 6-31) is missing, having been burnt by 
Heine’s brother on tho ground that they re¬ 
corded too faithfully Heine’s ancestry. The 
price paid was 16,000 frs. (£640). So much wo 
state on the authority of M. Vieweg. Into the 
controversy which tho announcement has roused 
we cannot enter hore. It must bo sufficient to 
state that the MS. referred to is affirmed to 
be in Heine’s handwriting, and to have been 
written in tho very last years of his life. It 
may therefore be entirely different from tho 
memoirs which Heine is known to have written 
at an earlier date, and which he sold to his 
brother. 

It is reported that tho Prussian Government 
has entered into negotiations for the purchase 
of tho famous collection of incunabula, MSS., 
and miniatures formed by Ilerr II. Klennn, of 
Dresden, tho value of which is estimated at 
several millions of marks. 

A book on Robert Burns, by Ilse Frappau, 
is announced for this spring. 

A German translation of Prof. Villari’s 
Machiavilli, by Herr Bernhard Mangold, has 
been published by Hurtung, of Kudolstailt. 

Du. Conrad, Professor of Political Economy 
at Halle, has just published (Jena: Fischer) an 
elaborate work, abounding in statistics and 
tables, upon the universities of Germany in the 
past fifty years. Wo must content ourselves 
with recording that between 1831 and 1883 
the total number of students increased from 
15,585 to 25,084. During that time there have 
been many fluctuations. From 1831 to 1835 
there was a rapid decline; from 1835 to 1863 
the numbers wore fairly oonstant, though never 
exceeding 13,000; the year of tho Franco- 
German War of course shows a great drop, but 
otherwise the increase has been pretty regular 
from 1863 to the present time. The figures for 
the different faculties also yield curious results. 
In fifty years, philosophy has increased nearly 
fourfold, medicine more than twofold, and law 
but slightly, while evangelical theology has 
decreased considerably, and Catholio theology 
by more than one-half. 

Among the various journalistic ventures which 
have been ushered in with the new year in 
Germany, the AkademUche Bliitter, edited by Dr. 
Sievers, of Brunswick, seems to be the most 
promising. The first number contains several 
well-written articles, of which we may specially 
mention Duntzer’s contribution on “Tho 
Chronology of Goethe’s Lyrical Poems.” A 
valuable feature of tho new German monthly 
is tho appended Bibliography, giving an account 
of all the criticisms which have appeared on 
Gorman books in and out of Germany. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The current number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society (vol. xlvi., part 4) contains 
more than one article of unusual importance. 
First comes the presidential address delivered 
by Mr. R. Giffen last November, on “The Pro¬ 
gress of tho Working Classes in tho Last Half- 
Century,” which many will be glad to read in 
its comploto form. In this place we will only 
say that no one should be held competent to 
talk about tho matter until he has read and 
pondered Mr. Giffen’s arguments. Then we 
havo two moro presidential addresses of last 
year—that of Mr. B. H. Inglis Palgrave at tho 
British Association, and that of Prof. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers at the Social Science Congress; 
an examination of the term “ Statistics ” by 
Prof. V. John, of Bemo; and a paper on tho 
recent census of Bengal, by Mr. Henry 
Beverley, in which the native names aro shame¬ 
fully misprinted. Lastly, among the Miscel¬ 
lanea are notes on “ Tho Method of ascertaining 
a Change in the Value of Gold,” by Mr. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, and on “Life-saving Processes 
applied to Railway Travelling,” by Mr. F. T. 
Haggard, both of which are highly instructive. 
The Index to the volume for the year ulso 
deserves a word of notice if only because it 
was the very last piece of work upon which tho 
lamented B. B. Wheatley was engaged. 


The last number of La Revue de Droit inter¬ 
national, which concludes the volume for 1883, 
contains several papers of considerable practical 
interest. The first, whioh is from the pen of 
Prof. Amts, of Brussels, is intended to correct 
a misunderstanding on the part of the Portu¬ 
guese Government as to a resolution of tho 
Institute of International Law, of which Prof. 
Arntz is a vice-president. It appears that the 
Portuguese Ministry has transmitted a circular 
letter to all the European Governments founded 
on a mistaken notion that the Institute had 
advocated the neutralisation of the Biver Congo, 
and had passed a vote in favour of it; whereas 
the Institute has simply expressed a wish in 
favour of the free navigation of the river and 
on the expediency of an international agree¬ 
ment as to measures proper to be taken with a 
view to prevent any conflict in Central Africa 
between civilised nations. The second article 
is by Sir Travers Twiss, in continuation of a 
previous article on “La libre Navigation du 
Congo.” The object of the paper is to show, 
from a variety of precedents, that Le OomitS 
d’Etudes du Haut Congo is competent, accord¬ 
ing to the usage of nations, to acquire tho 
sovereignty over its stations on the Upper 
Congo by delegation from tho native chiefs, in 
like manner as the British North Borneo Com¬ 
pany has recently acquired the sovereignty over 
certain districts on the north coast of Borneo 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SUNKEN GOLD. 

In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships, 

While gold doubloons that from the drowned 
hand fell 

Lie nestled in the ocean-flower’s bell 
With Love’s gemmed rings once kissed by now 
dead Ups. 

And round some wrought-gold cup the sea-grass 
whips, 

And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in their 
shell, 

Where sea-weed forests fill each ocean dell, 

And seek dim sunlight with their countless tips. 

So lie the wasted gifts, the long-lost hopes, 
Beneath the now hushed surface of myself, 

In lonelier depths than where the diver gropes. 
They lio deep, deep; but I at times behold 
In doubtful glimpses, on some reefy shelf, 

Tho gleam of irrecoverable gold. 

E. Lee Hamilton. 


by cession from the native chiefs. The general 
idea of the paper is to advocate an international 
protectorate of tho Lower Congo and a system 
of free towns on the Upper Congo. Prof. 
Geffken writes on the last phases of the 
ecclesiastical conflict in Germany. Judge 
Ernest Nys, of Brussels, contributes the fourth 
article, which treats of the commencement of 
diplomacy and the right of embassy down to 
the age of Grotius. The author considers the 
thirteenth century to have given birth to 
diplomacy in the modem sense of the term, 
and Italy to have been the school of its infancy, 
more particularly Venice. The article is to be 
continued. Advocate Gastonnet Desfosses, of 
the Court of Appeal in Paris, contributes tho 
next article, on the relations of China with 
Annam, which throws light upon tho causes of 
the present war between Franco and Tonquin. 
The next paper is an account of tho last session 
of the Institute of International Low, whioh 
was held in Munich in September last, from 
the pen of Prof. Eivier. This is followod by a 
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review of the proceedings of the conference 
held in Paris in the month of October last on the 
subject of the protection of submarine telegraph- 
cables, by Prof. Louis Renault, of Paris; and by 
a letter from Prof. F. de Martens, of St. 
Petersburg, on the expediency of the Institute 
appointing a commission to draw up a project 
for an organic regulation of the navigation of 
international rivers. The Bibliography contains 
notices of a new work by Prof. F. de Martens 
on Le Droit international dee Peoples civilians 
of a volume by Judge Ernest Nys on L’Arbre 
des Datailles (PHonort Bonet, after a copy of 
1456 preserved in the Burgundian Library at 
Brussels; of a work by Prof. Marquardscn, 
of Erlangen, entitled Handbuch des offentlichen 
Rechts der Gegeniuart in Monagraphien ; and 
of a treatise in Polish on extradition, by Dr. 
Gustave Roszkowski, of Warsaw, reviewed by 
Prof. Neumann. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BOUOHOT, H. Lea Portraits aux Crayons des 16* et 
17* Slides conserves k la BiLliothSque Nationals 
(i525-it>Mij. Paris: Oudin. 25 fr. 

Bouvikb, A. Etienne Marcel, ou la grande Commune. 
Paris: Roulf. 3 fr. 

Gales loot, L. Le Due de Wellington k Bruxelles. 

Souvenirs divers. Brussels: Doeq. 2 fr. 50 c. 
Girard, B. L’Egypte en 1883: Souvenirs d’une Cam. 
pagne dans le Levant. Paris: Berger-Levrault 
6 fr. 

Kobsak, A. de. Les grands Architectes fran^ais, 
Ipoque Louis XV et Louis XVI. Paris: ThSzard 
40 fr. 

Latjrib, A. H&noires d’un Collggien. Paris: Hetzel. 
8 fr. 

Lbosr, L. La Save, le Danube et le Balkan: V< 
ehez les Slovenes, les Croates, les Serbes 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CURIOUS PARALLEL. 

Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge: 

Jan. 21, 1884. 

It would at first sight seem highly improbable 
that the evangelical poet, Cowper, should have 
sought inspiration for one of his Olney hymns 
in “ The Rehearsal,” the burlesque plav written 
by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the 
versatile Zimri of Dryden’s satire ; but I think 
the coincidence, both of thought and expression, 
in the two passages quoted below is too striking 
to be merely accidental. Although in later 
years Cowper was not, I imagine, a wide reader, 
it must bo remembered that in early youth ho 
mingled freely in the Bohemian socioty of the 
Nonsense Club; and that two prominent mem¬ 
bers of that coterie of Westminster men, George 
Colman and Bonnell Thornton, were decidedly 
dramatic in their tastes, and in the Connoisseur 
which they wrote about this time, and to which 
Cowper himself contributed several papers, 
they indulged largely in satire and burlesque. 
Under these circumstances it becomes extremely 
probable that “The Rehearsal,” as a famous 
masterpiece in this style of composition, may 
have been well known to Cowper, and that an 
extract from this mock play may have been, 
perhaps unconsciously, reproduced by him. A 
melancholy interest attaches to the hymn in 
which the passage occurs, as having been 
written on tbe eve of the poet’s second 
attack of insanity. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of a recent critic that the Olney 
hymns have no serious value as poetry- 
dictum which probably few will care to 
dispute—I think even Mr. Goldwin Smith 
would himself be ready to make an exception in 
favour of this particular hymn, beginning “ God 
moves in a mysterious way.” It has always 
struck me as being one of the few really fine 
hymns in the English language. The two 
parallel passages are as follow:— 

' ‘ Physician: Sir, to conclude, the place you fill 
has more than amply exacted the Talents of a wary 
Pilot; and all these threatening storms, which, like 
impregnant clouds, do hover o’er our heads (when 
they once are grasp’d but by the eye of reason), 
melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the 
people.”—“ The Rehearsal,” act II., sc. i. 

“ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 

(Olney Hymn xxxv.) 

H. T. Francis. 


THE MOON AND THE HARE. 

Barton-on-Humber: Jan. 26, 1884. 
The connexion between the Moon and the 
Hare is familiar to mythologists, and obtains, as 
Gubernatis, Hahn, Dennys, Stfbillot, and others 
have shown, alike in India, Central Asia, China, 
Japan, Mexico, South Africa, Italy, Germany, 
Brittany, &c.; and we may safely conclude, with 
Gubernatis, that “ the mythical hare is un¬ 
doubtedly the moon.” But, further, as various 
popular sayings show, the (lunar) Hare is a 
natural enemy of the (solar) Lion; and in regions 
where the Bear takes the place of the Lion—t'.e., 
as being tbe correspondingly large and formid¬ 
able animal—tbe Hare’s enmity alters accord¬ 
ingly. So, in a Slavonic story, she spits on 
the Bear’s cubs, runs away, and decoys the 
pursuing Bear into a jungle, where it is caught, 
just as the flying (solar) Lion causes the pur¬ 
suing (lunar) Unicom to be caught by its horn 
in a tree, a situation shown on the Horn of Ulf 
York Minster; or as the flying (stellar) 


solar) Orion with his ^originally sun-attending) 
Dogs chasing the (originally lunar) Hare, the 
group being a constellational reduplication of 
a simpler natural phenomenon; and the ancients 
naturally wondered why the Great Hunter 
chased such a poor little beast. A Euphratean 
cylinder and a Syrian agate seal both show the 
Hare in connexion with the Moon (c/. my 
Eridanus). So Axatos:— 

“ And ceaselessly beneath Orion's feet 

The Hare is ever chased. For, from behind 

The constant Scorcher [5trii«] comes, as in par. 
suit, 

And rises with it and its setting spies.” 

Now, a much-noted point about the Moon is 
its triplicity, and, as I have shown in The 
Unicorn , the Arms of the Isle of Man are in 
origin three crescent or partial moons around 
the full-moon. Hekate, as a moon-goddess, in 
her long decline from Hesiod to Shakspere, 
strongly illustrates this aspect; and her three 
“beldams”—the Moon-queen in triple witch- 
degradation—are haunters of “the murderer's 
gibbet ” (“ Macbeth,” IV. i.). Having thus a 
triple, three-legged, gallows-haunting Moon, 
is it possible to find a throe-legged Hare near 
“ the triple tree ” ? It is. 

My friend the Rev. W. H. Jones, well 
known for his devotion to folk-lore, a short 
time since was being driven by an old groom 
past the gallows which now stands in a field in 
the parish of Melton Ross, North Lincolnshire. 
“ There’s a queer tale,” said the groom, 

“ about those gallows. Some hundred years ago or 
so, some boys were playing at hanging and seeing 
who could hang the longest. One of the lads had 
just got up and slipped Ms head into the noosa when 
a three-legged Hare—they say it was the Devil [who 
naturally takes the place of Hekate]—came limping 
past. Off ran the lads after it, and forgot their 
comrade; when they came back, he was dead.” 

Mr. Jones informs me there is a similar Swiss 
story. The real origin of the gallows in ques¬ 
tion is well known. 

There are many natural reasons why the 
swift, timid, solitary Hare, sleeping with eye¬ 
lids not quite joinod (the somnus leporinus), 
should be connected with the Moon; but what 
I wish to remark is that no mythologist who re¬ 
gards the natural-phenomena theory as a partial 
explanation of myths need fear that folk-lore, 
rightly understood, will contradict his system. 
The folk-lorist is almost his best ally. I hail 
with pleasure the collection of the tales of 
savages; and when we note how easily—nay, 
necessarily—the mind works by analogy and 
comparison, and exercises from its own stand¬ 
point a keen and consistent observation, how¬ 
ever curious to us the forms may be in which 
that observation culminates, we shall not have 
to fall back upon theories of “ early invention " 
and an “irrational element,” as if the arohaies 
had been of unsound mind, nor have to discuss 
early myths apparently for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that we do not understand them. 

Robt. Brown, Jun. 


MYSTICS AND THE SACRAMENT. 

Bare, Baases-PyKnAos: Jan. 21, 1884. 

I do not think the difference between Mr. 
Shorthouse and myself is more than may 
be fairly expected to arise between an 
author and critic who take different views of 
somewhat conflicting evidence. I have de¬ 
stroyed the notes I used in writing my review, 
and cannot at this moment lay my hand on the 
passage I had in mind when I penned the 
sentence in question; but in the “ life of Miguel 
Molinos” prefixed to the Golden Thoughts the 
author takes the same view as I do. On p. 11> 
last line, he writes of the disciples of Molinos, 
“They seldom went to Mass.” It is not un¬ 
common in ecclesiastical history to find the fol- 
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lowera'carrying the doctrines of the master to their 
logical conclusion, and so arriving at an exactly 
contrary practice. An almost contemporary 
mystic, vifiapando of Seville (1623), “advocated 
daily communion, and thought the salvation of 
those who communicated only once a fortnight 
doubtful, and desperate of those who delayed 
for a month; ” yet, a year or two after, his 
followers alleged that they were under no 
obligation to near Mass when in a state of 
perfection. 8o it was in Northern Italy in 1656. 

I cannot find or imply the only in the con¬ 
demnation of Molinos and of nis Aragonese 
secretary, Pedro Pena, to confess and reoetve the 
Communion four times a year; this seems to 
me to aim simply at securing their relapse from 
orthodox faith. W. Webster. 


“CABSAB DOTH BEAR HE HARD.” 

Savfle Club: Jan. 16, 1884. 

I think everybody will agree that before 
Mr. A. H. Bullen assaulted my suggestion as to 
the above phrase he should at least have read 
what I had said in its behalf—what I referred 
to in my note in December. But his first letter 
showed clearly that he had not done so; and so 
does his last. For I specially mentioned in the 
original correspondence the very fact he now 
brings forward as a novelty and urges against 
me—viz., that aegre ferre is commonly used with 
an accusative of the thing rather than of the 
person. In such a way are time and space 
wasted. 

As it is perfectly good Latin to use ferre in 
the sense of “to put up with,” “tolerate,” 
“ endure,” with an accusative of the person— 
if wanted, instances may be found in any good 
Tjitin dictionary, as “ vereor ut jam nos ferat 
quisquam ” (Quint. 8.3.25), &c., &c.—it is diffi¬ 
cult mdeed to see how it can be bad Latin 
to qualify the ferre so used by an aegre, or vix, 
or graviter. Even if this could be shown to be 
“ bad ” (t.e., unusual) classical Latin, it would 
not in the least follow that it was bad mediaeval 
Latin. 

To turn to your other correspondent, who 
really does help the matter, I beg to thank Mr. 
Lendrum for his illustration of “ bear ” in the 
equestrian sense of “ hold up.” It is just to 
the point. Like Jaques, I ask for “ more ”— 
“ More, more, I prithee, more.” 

John W. Hades. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Moitoat, Feb. 4, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Storm-Cloud 
of the Nineteenth Century/’ by Prof. Rusldn. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “Hume’s Tnatiteqf Human 
Nature,” II., by Mr. W. Codrtram. 

8 p.m. victoria Institute: “Recently Dis¬ 
covered Inscriptions of Nebuchadnessar,” by Mr. 
Ernest A. Budge. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Reoent Improvements in Photo-Mechanical Print¬ 
ing Methods," II., by Mr. Thomas Bolaa. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Soenery 
of the British Isles,” H., by Dr. A. Gefkie. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Babylonian 
Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet,” by Dr. J. 
Peters; “ Babylonian Contract Tablets,” by M. 0. 
Bertin. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Speed on Canals,” by 
Mr. F. R. Oonder. „ 

8 JO p.m. Zoological: “Some Species of Chlro- 
ptera from Australia,” by Dr.W.Leche; “The Lesser 
Koodoo,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater; “ The Systematic 
Arrangement of the Asteroldea,” II., by Prof. 
J. Jeffrey Bell; “ A New Species of Laniantu from 
Ashantee,” by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

WiDKSgnAT, Feb. 6,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Sugges¬ 
tions on the Rehousing of the Poor and Reconstruc¬ 
tion of Central London,” by Mr. William Westgarth. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ A Delta in Miniature— 
Twenty-Seven Yeare’ Work.” by Mr. T. Mellard 
Reads; “ The Nature and Relations of the Jurassic 
Deposits which underlie London,” by Prof. John W. 
Judd; “A Recent Exposure of the Shelly Patches 
In the Boulder-day at Bridlington,’’ by Mr. G. W. 
I^UDShl^L 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “Tho Seal of 
Henry YI. os King of France,” by Mr. Alfred B. 
Wyon. 

Thursday, Feb. 7, 8 pun. Royal Institution: “Huaio 
for the Pianoforte/’ IV., by Prof. Psuer. 


7 p . m . London Institution: “The Kratakoa 
Eruption and its Results,” by Mr. Norman Lockyer. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Ancient Egyptian 
Architecture,” I., by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

Spun. Linnean: “ The Gemmae of Aulaamnion 
polurftv/’ by Mr. F. O. Bower; “ Reoent Ephemeri- 
dae,” ft., by the Rev. A. E. Eaton; “ Compound 
Vision of Insects,” by Mr. B. T. Lowne: “ Cyper- 
aceae of West Africa,” by Mr. H. N. Ridley; 
“ European and North Atlantic Crustacea,” by the 
Rev. A. M. Norman. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Influence of the Tem¬ 
perature of Distillation on the Composition of Coal 
Gas,” by Mr. L. T. Wright; “Researches on 
Secondary and Tertiary Azo-oompounds,” H., by 
Mr. R. Meldola. 

8 p.m. Historical: “The Lost Opportunities of 
the House of Austria,” by Col. Malleson. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 8, 8 pun. New Shakspeie; “Ophelia, 1 
by Miss Grace Latham; “ Troilus and Creesida,” by 
Mr. G. B. Shaw. 

8 p jn. Quekett. 

0 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Darwinian 
Theory of Instinct,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

Saturday. Feb. 9, a p.m. Royal Institution: “Life 
and Literature under Charles I.,” IV., by Prof. 

I ; Annual General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THREE BOOKS ON THE GREEK DRAMA. 

Studio Scenica. By D. Margoliouth. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Concordance to Aristophanes. By Henry Dunbar. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

AristophanisPax. ByF.H.M.Blaydes. (Halle: 

Waiaenhaus.) 

In putting Mr. Margoliouth’a small tract 
(forty-four pages) first in the list we pay 
a tribute to its foroe and originality. The 
author thinks for himself, and has a decided 
opinion that nonsense is not to be tolerated, 
even in its whilom sanctum—the choral odes of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. He evidently despises 
the art of turning Greek conundrums in con¬ 
struction into English conundrums disguised in 
archaic dress, even though that process has 
of late been wonderfully described as “not 
only morally sensitive, bnt having also a 
scrupulously logical march.” Mr. Margoliouth 
would make short work of this process—in spite 
of its moral sensitiveness and its scrupulous 
logic, and whatever other marvellous qualities 
it may claim—when the Greek text is not 
quite clear and grammatical. Other editors of 
Greek plays would, perhaps, assert the same 
principles; but they differ widely from our author 
as to what is really dear and grammatical. 
There can be no doubt that the habit of reading 
as genuine, and trying to explain them as good 
Greek, sentences which are really confused and 
ungrammatical has blunted the minds of most 
classical scholars in our universities; and that 
they now accept as good sense in Greek what 
they would never tolerate in any other lan¬ 
guage. This is the mental slovenliness which Mr, 
Margoliouth attacks, following, as he generously 
insists, the footsteps of Nauck and of Mr. 
Blaydea, whose long and patient labours are at 
last receiving their proper appreciation. He 
asserts that we have all been submitting to the 
authority of MSS. which are corrupt without 
parallel, and that there is hardly a line in some 
of the masterpieces of Greek tragedy which is 
free from disease. In the Trachiniae, which he 
professedly treats, he gives us thirty-three very 
revolutionary emendations in three hundred 
lines ; nor is it likely that he has yet stayed his 
hand. When he comes to edit the Agamemnon 
he willhave almost to rewrite the play, accord¬ 
ing to the principles he has adopted. 

It is very foolish to sneer at such a 
procedure. We shall never advance in our 
knowledge of Greek, and all living interest in 
its study will sicken and die, unless we en- 
oourage bold and original investigation of this 
kind. There are only two lines of criticising it 
which are justifiable. The first, which would take 
more space and more special knowledge than 
oonsists in examining oue by one 


the alleged sores and the proposed healing. In 
a general wot, thinking men will probably 
agree that while all Mr. Margoliouth’s emenda¬ 
tions show talent and insight, and some are 
recht ansprechend, others are most improbable, 
though even here to have shown a flaw may 
lead others to a better resource for removing it. 
Thus in Track. 121, ir bniuii^oiiins hXtia 
pAr in-la S’ oieu, he rejects ftftcia for vaAaict, 
whereas Prof. Palmer suggests to me, with 
more probability, ft AcTa. But to enter into 
these details is not the duty of the present 
critic, or of the Academy. The other line of 
criticism is more within our reach. It consists 
in sifting our author’s grounds for assuming 
(1) that the older tragedians wrote in a dear 
and easy style; (2) that their MSS. have been 
subject to a systematic corruption elsewhere 
unparalleled. The brevity of Mr. Margo¬ 
liouth’s tract, which causes much difficulty in 
understanding some of his emendations, has 
also prevented his giving satisfaction on 
these points. We do not doubt that he may 
establish them satisfactorily. But here is some 
evidence on the other side, which we suggest 
to him in the friendliest spirit. 

He says (pp. 24, 25) that “in reading the 
Attic tragedians we may be sure that anything 
which is difficult or awkward is corrupt.” His 
argument is that as “ a tragic crown was 
thought a tremendous distinction,” and each 
piece was judged on its own merits by the 
audience, “ the poet’s first effort must have been 
to make himself intelligible. We see, therefore, 
that he had tho will to write good and easy 
Greek; nor can we doubt that he nad the power. 
Why, then, should he have rejected the ver¬ 
nacular idiom P ” The answer is to be found 
in the words of Thucydides, which I quoted 
long ago (History of Greek Literature, ii. Ill) 
in this connexion. “ No men,” says his Cleon, 

“ are more ready dupes of cleverness in speech, or 
more unwilling to follow approved precedents, 
devoted as you are to every new paradox, 
despising what is familiar, and each of you 
desirous, above all, to show off in speaking, 
or, if not, to criticise severely those that can; for 
he wants to show that his wits are fully as Bhaip, 
and that he can applaud a good point before the 
speaker has time to utter it, &o., always seeking 
something different from our present circum¬ 
stances.” 

And so in other places. This is the sort of 
audience for which Thucydides composed his 
work, and which he imagines listening to his 
confessedly obscure speeches. This was the 
sort of audience with which Sophocles played 
a sort of intellectual hide and seek, and with 
regard to which he is reported to have described 
his own earlier style as “ harsh and artificial.” 
Or will Mr. Margoliouth disprove the genuine¬ 
ness of this famous saying attributed to the 
poetF So much as regards Sophocles. As to 
Aeschylus, our author must get rid of the 
evidence of Aristophanes’ Frogs, where most 
certainly the general impression left upon ns is 
that if Aeschylus was not obscure he at least 
deliberately used a vocabulary far removed from 
the vernacular. Moreover, the Fragments of 
Sophocles in Dindorf’s edition show us hundreds 
of curious and unfamiliar words, cited because 
they were unfamiliar by Hesychius and others, 
and proving that Sophocles’ vocabulary was 
anything but vernacular. How will Mr. 
Margoliouth dispose of this evidence P It was 
the boast of Euripides, and one of his innova¬ 
tions, to reject these poetical fashions, and 
write his plays in the language of common life. 
Every word of what Mr. Margoliouth says 
will therefore apply to him; and when bril¬ 
liant emendators, like Mr. Verrall, give us a 
remedy for his text by aid of an obscure or un¬ 
familiar word, I am always disposed to argue 
that in Sophocles this is legitimate, not in the 
poet who professed to use hyopaia hrl/un-a. He 
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adds in a note (p. 25) three points which do not 
strengthen his position—an Aethiopic parallel 
(obsevrum per obscurissimnm) from which clas¬ 
sical scholars will turn with a smile; a passage 
from the poet Plato which is irrelevant, as it 
only criticises bad pronunciation, not faults of 
vocabulary or construction ; and an attack on 
the statement that Sophocles and Thucydides 
knew no grammar. I know not who made the 
statement. If it means that they knew no 
grammar in our technical sense, it is true. The 
parts of speech were only then coming to be 
distinguished by the sophists; and syntax had 
not yet been attempted. If it means that they 
did not thoroughly understand the use of the 
best Attic, it is, of course, perfectly false; but 
who ever asserted this P The question at issue 
is not what they knew, but what they ehose to 
write. Did they, or did they not, deliberately 
avoid ordinary language, as Carlyle may have 
done, in order to give force and novelty to 
their writing P These arguments, which are 
more fully stated in my book already referred 
to (i. 814-15), will, I hope, receive consideration 
from the author. Even in his pamphlet he has 
made some concessions in that direction. Ho 
suggests a collection (p. 24) of the mannerisms 
of Sophocles. His emendations are sometimes 
anything but easy (e.g., on Antig. 23, 0. T. 
1136, Agam. 1266); and are the words irrporfi, 
Axifritpa, which he restores, indeed vernacular P 
We now come to the second general difficulty, 
What evidence can he produce, beyond his own 
subjective conviction, that the MSS. have not, 
like other Greek books, a respectable traditional 
history ? When and how did the “ tremendous 
corruption ’’ originate P The ordinary beliefs on 
this question are as follow:—Owing to the in¬ 
creasing tendency of actors to tamper with the 
texts, we hear that the orator Lycurgus, two 
generations after the death of Sophocles and 
Euripides, promoted the making of an 
official text of all three masters, with directions 
that the actors should conform to it. We may 
presume that Lycurgus and his assessors knew 
what the text ought to be, and that no whole¬ 
sale corruption into bad Greek or nonsense can 
have been established in this official text of the 
fourth century B.C. We are next informed that 
Ptolemy Philadelphia took pains, by offering a 
large deposit, to have these texts brought to 
Alexandria, and that he sent back to Athens 
mere copies of them. Whatever the story is 
worth, it proves a great care on the part of the 
Alexandrian Museum to secure good texts; nor 
is it easy to believe that Alexander the 
Aetolian, who was entrusted with the care of the 
tragic texts, or Aristophanes and Aristarchus, 
careful and oompetent students of Attio Greek, 
would tolerate any wholesale corruption. Yet 
Mr. Margoliouth thinks that it crept in before 
the first century, as our fragments on papyrus 
show no superior accuracy to the mediaeval 
codices. If the Greek soholia, for which he 
expresses suoh supreme contempt, indeed come 
from Alexandrian days, then there can be 
no doubt that the texts were then, as they now 
are, full of difficulty and of suoh constructions 
as to violate all ordinary notions of vulgar Greek 
grammar. ' But surely, if Lycurgus, and if 
Aristophanes of Bysantium, tolerated this state 
of things, it is difficult to account for it by the 
ignorance and idleness of copyists. 

This is the second point to which Mr. Mar¬ 
goliouth should apply his mind, and show us 
how the corruption which ho denounces was 
historically possible. He may be impatient of 
this, and say that the corruption is a fact, provod 
to any clear and logical mind by the actual 
condition of the texts, and he may carry with 
him minds as clear and trenchant as his own; 
but what will he do with the people who have 
laboured for years at contorting the text at 
rrapt us into archaistic prose, or who have com¬ 
piled indices of its current vocabulary ? 


As to Mr. Margoliouth’s capabilities to edit 
tho tragic texts thero can be no question. We 
would only suggest to him great care in esti¬ 
mating the work of his predecessors, and in 
putting his corrections, however brilliant, into 
the text without consultation with other 
scholars. As regards the former, we note in 
the present pamphlet not merely that his 
xpimi t f Agam . 1299) already appears in 
Prof. Davies* edition, but that he has not per¬ 
fectly studied the work of his master, Mr. 
Blaydes. Thus he refers to him (p. 10) as 
having pointed out a construction 1)—Hf as un¬ 
grammatical, whereas Mr. Blaydes only says it 
is according to epic usage. Again, he says (p. 
12) that Mr. Blaydes “only offers tentative 
corrections. Read ”—and then follows the very 
first emendation proposed by Mr. Blaydes. 
These are trifles; and so is, perhaps, the habit 
of calling a passage perfectly simple, and its 
emendation obvious, after it has long puzzled 
the best scholars in Europe. 

Tho reforming of the actual texts by large 
and thoroughgoing alterations is a far larger 
and more difficult question. The sequacious 
herd, which follows tradition blindly, and is 
satisfied with uneasy floundering in the face of 
a difficulty, will never be persuaded to take a 
new and bold way of escape. But, without re¬ 
garding these critics, there is a danger that he 
may unconsciously fall into the attitude which 
has been lately put forward by Prof. Jebb in 
distinct words as his own conception of an 
editor’s work—“the first object for which I 
have striven is the vivid exposition of my own 
mind in relation to Sophocles.” That a 
brilliant emendator should fall into this state 
unconsciously is, of course, far more excusable 
than that a translator should, for the one is 
masterful work, the other more or less servile. 
But in either case the editor, whose duty it is 
to bring the reader as direotly as possible, and 
as near as possible, to his author, betrays both 
author ana reader (and, indeed, himself) when 
he obtrudes his own personality between them. 
It were a great pity that so brilliant and 
promising a scholar should, not by his oonceit, 
but by his originality, mar a great edition of 
those texts, which, corrupt as they may be, 
are still too sacred to bo taken in hand un¬ 
advisedly, lightly, or wantonly, but rather 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly. 

One really trembles to think how such vast 
labour as Sir. Dunbar’s Concordance of Aristo¬ 
phanes would become almost useless if our 
texts are to be revolutionised. Here is a 
man who has spent years on the preparation 
of an index (like his work on the Odyssey) 


for the benefit of scholars. He has, indeed, 
not watched modem criticism with sufficient 
care; he has not thought it worth his while 
to put down all the cases of rl, or so l, or 
toSto, which a perfect index ought to have. 
But still his work is most valuablo for any 
student of the text, and shows a patience 
and a modesty rare in this age of hurry and 
conceit. It is a work of enormous labour, 
which can only find recognition from a few; and 
yet to such men real workers will always look 
up as having sacrificed themselves completely 
for the sake of the subject which they loved. 

Mr. Blaydes’ Pcuc is another instalment of his 
great Aristophanes, wherein all the learning of 
previous scholars is added to his own life-long 
labours on the text. Those who study the great 
comic poet most speak most highly of his work. 
They feel that Mr. Blaydes has sought with real 
insight to establish Attic use and Attic purity in 
these plays, and that his exceeding familiarity 
with both tragio and comic authors gives him 
great authority even whore he expresses a 
modest doubt. But those who are not editors or 
emendators cannot but complain of his habit of 
giving endless tentative corrections without a 


decision as to what is to be preferred. Surely 
we ought to look to a scholar like Mr. Blaydes 
to guide us, and not to perplex us, on those 
matters. Thus on ver. 605 he gives in all some 
twenty readings! Nor does he decide for us which 
we should prefer. There are many other cases 
where six or eight alternatives are offered. He 
often tells us, in mentioning earlier conjectures 
—and he never appropriates other peoples’work 
—guod et ipse tentabam. This information is of 
no use to us now, and might well be omitted. 
So might also many hardly parallel passages 
gathered from his note-book, which rawer con¬ 
fuse than enlighten the reader. On 'EpytlSwr 
(ver. 924) he gives us fifty-nine examples of mis¬ 
takes in this formation (sc. KpplSiov), which is 
interesting, as proving itacismus in tho pro¬ 
nunciation ; but, on looking through the list, we 
find several cases simply quoted twice ovorl 
Surely suoh accumulations should be banished 
from a good commentary. But he often sug¬ 
gests when he does not solve. Thus the etlov 
of ver. 960 is suspected by him, and so led Prof. 
Palmer to suggest itiov —tho right reading. 
These detfiils are only meant to point out a few 
corrections in a roally solid and complete 
edition. But every editor, even Mr. Blaydes, 
ought to have some regard for the time of 
his readers, who are suro to reoeive all his 
suggestions with rospect. We conolude with 
an expression of surprise that, while explaining 
most of tho scholia, he has not thought fit to 
givo us a word on the valuable and difficult 
metrioal notoe to be found among them. 

J. P. Mahafft. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. E. B. Tvtor begins his duties this term 
at Oxford as Reader in Anthropology with a 
course of six loctures on “ Tho Development of 
Civilisation and the Arts of Life.” 

The subject of Mr. Norman Lockyer’s lec¬ 
ture at tho London Institution on Thursday 
next has been changed to “ The Eruption of 
Kratakoa and its Results.” 

The Cambridge Press will publish shortly a 
Treatise on the General Principles of Chemistry, 
by Mr. M. M. Paterson Muir, which will treat 
the chief theories of modem chemistry from 
tho historical point of view, and trace the con¬ 
nexion between the older theories and those 
now prevailing in the science. 

Dr. Edward B. Avelivo has in the press a 
pamphlet entitled The Darwinian Theory : its 
Meaning, its Difficulties, its Evidence, and its 
History. It is an attempt to put in a short and 
popular form the knowledge only completely 
obtainable by a study of Darwin’s writings and 
Darwinian literature. 

The February number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains an elaborate 
paper on the tribes around the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria, by Mr. E. Palmer, a resident in Northern 
Queensland. The Institute has for some time 
past spent much of its energy in publishing 
materials for a knowledge of Australian eth¬ 
nology—a work which a few years hence will be 
impossible. These Australian papers are ob¬ 
tained, we believe, chiefly through the medium 
of Dr. E. B. Tylor. In his presidential address 
last week, Prof. Flower announced that the 
Institute is about to remove to 3 Hanover 
Square, tho new house of the Zoological Society. 
The study of man is really a branch of the 
science of zoology; and it is hoped that this 
new departure will load to increased vigour in 
the operations of so useful a body as the 
Anthropological Institute. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Trubner, jointly with tho Clarendon 
Press, will shortly publish an as yet almost 
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unknown Syriac version of KaWah and Dimnafo 
otherwise called “The Fables of Bidpai,” edited 
by Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge. One of 
the many forms of the Indian Panchatantra and 
mtapadtsa was translated at an early period 
into Pahlawl. This in its turn gave rise, in the 
sixth century of the Christian era, to a Syriac 
translation, entitled Kalilay ivi-Damnay (edited 
from a copy of a unique MS. in the East by 
Profs. BenJey and Bickell in 1876); and in the 
eighth century to the Arabic translation of 
Abdu’ll&h ibn al-MuA-affa', which is the source 
of the Persian, Hebrew, and various European 
versions. The Arabic text of Kalihih wa- 
Dimnah was published by do Sacy in 1816, but, 


of an inferior class ; 


unfortunately, from '. 
and an edition based upon better authorities is 
greatly desired by Orientalists at the present 
day. The Arabic MSS., however, differ exceed¬ 
ingly from one another; and it is therefore for¬ 
tunate that this later Syriac version should 
have been brought to light, as it contains a 
very large number of the supplementary pas¬ 
sages collected by Ouidi in his Studii sul Testa 
arabo del Libro di Calila e Dimna. Ibis Syriac 
translation, entitled The Book of Kaltlah and 
Dimnah, appears to have been made from the 
Arabic of Ibn al-Mul-affa' by a Christian priest 
about the eleventh century of our era. It is 
extant, so far as we know, in only one MS.—in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin—part of 
which seems to belong to the thirteenth, the 
remainder to the fifteenth centuiy. The text is 
very corrupt, but the editor has had the assist¬ 
ance of Prof. Noldeke, of Strassburg, and of 
Mr. I. Keith-Falconer, of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, who have supplied him with many con¬ 
jectural emendations, which are given m the 
“ Additions and Corrections.” The Preface 
contains a full account of the version and the 
unique MS.; and it is followed by a brief 
Glossary, explaining most of the rare and diffi¬ 
cult words which occur in the book. 


The Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology shortly to be issued to the members 
will contain :—“ Lee ana themes d’une mere 
payenne contre son fils devenu chretion,” par 
Eugene Revillout; “Deux pieces relatives h 
une manage du temps de Darius,” translated 
and commented on by the same author, and 
illustrated with facsimiles; The Poor Laws 
of the Ancient Hebrews,” by Dr. 8. Lewis; the 
continuation by the Rev. W. Houghton of his 
papers on the natural history of ancient 
Assyria, entitled “ The Birds of the Assyrian 
Monuments and Records,” illustrated with a 
number of plates of birds from the sculptures ; 
the president. Dr. Birch, has contributed a 
paper on “A Tablet in the British Museum 
relating to Two Architects; ” the recent dis¬ 
coveries on the site Abu-Habba are recorded 
in papers by Mr. H. Rassam and Mr. Thoo. 
G. Pinches; “EgyptianMythology,particularly 
with reference to Mist and Cloud,” by Mr. P. 
Le Page Renouf; and by M. Bortin there is an 
article upon “Akkadian Precepts for the Con¬ 
duct of Man in his Private Life, as illustrated 
by Tablets preserved in the British Museum.” 
These will be fully illustrated with facsimiles 
and drawings. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Historical Socibty. — {Thursday, Jsn. 17.) 

Dr. J. Foster Pautsr read a paper on “The 
Saxon Invasion: its Influence on our Race and 
History,” showing that the mingled races found 
in this country by the Saxons were greatly ad¬ 
vanced in civilisation, and possessed both courage 
and activity; that Vortigem and Arthur were 
probably real characters, but that one has been 
credited with all the vices, the other with all the 
virtues, of tho race to which they both belonged— 
also showing, by the analogy of other nations, by 


our stature, and by the shape of our skulls, that 
[ the earlier races have not been exterminated, but 
still form a large proportion of the population; 
that the influences of the two races (Briton and 
Saxon) may also be traced in our mental and 
moral qualities; that we derive from the one 
(Saxon) our business capacity and scientific talent, 
our utilitarianism, the more practical aspects of 
our religion, and our drunkenness; from the other 
(Briton) the more emotional aspects of our religion, 
our poetical inspiration, our mendacity and licen¬ 
tiousness.—The Rev. Dr. Robinson Thornton read a 
paper on “ The Language ar.d Literature of the Eng¬ 
lish before the Conquest, and the Effect on them of 
the Norman Invasion,” in which he said that many 
of those who have not studied the early history 
of their own land will be sceptical about tho litera¬ 
ture of our forefathers. They imagine that before 
October 14 or 22, 1066, the inhabitants of this laud 
were a set of barbarians. But it is not fair to 
bring tho charge of savagery against the British of 
Caesar’s time, much less against tho English of 
nine centuries ago. They had a language which 
wc incorrectly term Anglo-Saxon ; its Court form, 
the language of Wessex, was the product of tho 
Saxon tongue modified by the Anglian of the 
North and the Frisian of the East. But these 
three dialects differed, and the difference is still 
traoeable in our provincial English. We have a 
large collection of prose and poetical works in this 
ancient form of English, or TEnylist, as it should 
be called. The principal are the Saxon Chronicle, 
the translations made or edited by King Alfred, 
and the homilies and writings of Abbot ZElfric, in 
prose; in venae, the Beowulf, a version of an old 
Swedish saga; tho poems named after Caedmon, 
probably renderings of different heads of older 
Scripture paraphrases, like Hie Old-Saxon Heliand; 
and the poems of Cynewulf in the Codex Oxonien- 
sis, with some others. The Roman invasion brought 
in French modes of thought and versification like 
that of the Troubadours, rhyming and metrical, 
rather than alliterative and accentual like the 
Norse and Anglo-Saxon poems. And the vocabulary 
was enriched and altered by the introduction of 
Latin words, but the language still continued to 
be Low German. A period of transition and of 
some confusion led, through Nicholas of Guildford, 
Robert of Gloucester, Wm. Langley, and others, 
to the culmination of a true Middle English in tho 
grand prose at Wiclif and the yet grander verse of 
Chaucer, the father of modem English literature. 
—A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Park 
Harrison and Hurst and Da. Alexander and 
Zerffi took part. 


Anthropological Ihstitctr. — {Tuesday, Jm. 23.) 
Prop. Flowsr, President, in the Chair.—This 
being the anniversary meeting, the officers and 
council were elected. Prof. Flower remains 

f resident, Mr. F. W. Rudler director, and Mr. 

G. H. Price treasurer; CoL H. H. Godwin - 
Austen becomes a new vice-president; Mr. C. I. 
Elton, Dr. J. G. Garston, and Dr. A. Thompson 
new members of the council.—The President 
delivered an address on the “ Aim s and Prospects 
of the Study of Anthropology,” in the course of 
which he said that in the various branches of the 
science the most practically important was that of 
ethnography, or the discrimination of race char¬ 
acteristics. It3 importance to those who had to 
rule—and there were few of us now who were not 
called upon to bear a share of the responsibility of 
government—could scarcely be over-estimated in 
an empire like ours, tho population of which was 
composed of examples of almost every diversity 
under which the human body and mind could 
munifest themselves. The physical characteristics 
of race were probably always associated with 
equally diverse characteristics of temper and 
intellect. As it behoved a wise physician not 
only to study the particular kind or disease from 
which a patient was suffering, but also to take 
into careful account the idiosyncrasy and in¬ 
herited tendencies of the individual, so it was 
absolutely necessary for the statesmen who would 
govern successfully not to apply universal rules, 
but to consider tho special moral, intellectual, 
and social capabilities, wants, and aspirations of 
each particular race with which he had to deal. 
A form of government under which one race 
would live happily would to another be the cause 


of unendurable misery. No greater mistake could 
be made, for example, than to apply to the oase 
of the Egyptian fellah the remedies which might 
be desirable to remove the difficulties and dis¬ 
advantages under which the Birmingham artisan 
might labour in his struggle through life. When 
we had to deal with people so widely removed 
from ourselves as African Negroes, American 
Indians, Australian and Pacific Islanders, it seemed 
almost impossible to find any common ground of 
union. The mere contact of some races generally 
ended in the extermination of one of them. But 
if such disastrous consequences could not be 
altogether averted, much might be done to miti¬ 
gate the evil. Ethnology, therefore, should be 
carefully studied by those who had any share in 
the government of races alien to themselves. A 
knowledge of the special characteristics of those 
raoes had a more practical object than the mere 
gratification of scientific curiosity, for upon that 
knowledge the happiness and prosperity of mil¬ 
lions of our fellow-creatures might depend. With 
regard to the prospects of anthropology, Prof. 
Flower mentioned with gratification the increased 
interest shown in the science at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and by those who had charge of the osteo- 
logical collections at the British Museum and 
elsewhere. The address closed with a reference to 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and Prof. Sven Nilsson, of the Academy of Lund, 
who had been removed by death from the list of 
members. 


Both. Society of IiTteraturb.— { Wednes day , 
Jan. 23.) 

J. Hayhus, Esu., in the Chair.—Mr. C. J. Stone 
read a paper on “The Aryan Birth-place,” in 
which he contended that the evidences of the 
existence of the Aryan or Indo-European mce, 
not only in Hindustan and Europe, but in Ancient 
and Modem America, demanded, in his judgment, 
a larger and more oentral birth-place than the 
comparatively scanty valleys of the Oxus, to which 
science has generally assigned it. He argued that 
the Vedas, commonly admitted to be the oldest 
literature of this race, contain no satisfactory 
evidence of the origin of the Hindus beyond the 
Hindu Kush. Their images, Ac., appeared to him 
to belong to a Southern region, as the hymns to 
Indra do to a rainy season. He thought, also, that 
the adoration of Agni, the holy fire ignited by 
attrition of two pieoes of wood, had a tropical 
origin. 

Society of AimacAnns.— {Thursday, Jan. 24.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Walker 
exhibited a plan of some recent excavations at 
Buckfast Abbey, which have laid bare tho founda¬ 
tions of tho church and of some of the domestic 
buildings. The site is at present occupied by a 
convent of French Benedictines. Mr. Walker also 
exhibited a few tiles and a silver spoon which had 
been discovered during the progress of the work. 
—Major Cooper Cooper exhibited a bronze spear, a 
knife, and the boss of a shield from an Anglo-Saxon 
grave on Sheepwalk Hill, between Toddington and 
Harrington, Derbyshire, which was discovered 
while ferreting for rabbits. Another grave was 
found in the immediate neighbourhood, containing 
two bronze fibulae and a finger ring. 


FINE ART. 

AL8ERT MOORH*S PICTURE, "COMPANIONS.* A 1 %0»0 W fitHf. 
In pffOfT OOO . Bam* iiae U original— lfij bj «|. 

“ An exquisite picture."— Timet. 

“Mr. Moore exhibits one plctar^-thsn which he never p ain ted e 
bettor ."—Morning Pott. 

“A uew and exquisite picture.”— Standard. 

“Remarkable for its refluoment of lluo and delicate ha rmony of oolonr." 

Globe. 

“ Mr. Moore's graceful ' Companions’ forms an excellent bonne bouohe 
to an attractive exhibition."— Unilv ffexes. 

“The gem of this varied and dolightfUl exhibition."— Academy. 
Particulars on application to tho Publishers, Messrs. DOWDESWXIA fc 
DOWDESWXLLS, 133, New Bond-streut. 


R W. B. DAVIS, R.A.—The " AST JOURNAL" for FEBRUARY con¬ 
tains an Engraving by CHARLES CotJSKN of Mr. DaTI* • Picture, 
*• KKTURNINO to the FOLD," from the Uhantrey Collection. 

“THE FERRYMAN'S DAUGHTER." Painted by L. E. ADAN .—The 
“ART JOURNAL" for FEBRUARY oootalos an Etching of tho Solon 
Picture by Charlbs CocXTar. 


“ TUK DEFENCE of PARIS."—This Btatoe by BAUOAS, reoently erected 

near Paris, has been engraved on Steel by E. B TO DA XT, and A* insthe third 

separately printed Plate in the “ AHT JOURNAL" (2s. 6d.) for FBBRVART, 
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TOURNAY PORCELAIN. 

Recherchu stir Its anciennes Porcelainu de Toumay. 

Par Eugene Soil. (Tournay.) 

Belgium can boast of only two manufactures of 
porcelain—Tournay and Brussels. That of Tour¬ 
nay was founded in 1750 by Francis Joseph 
Peterinck, a native of Lille. The manufacture 
was never very successful from a financial point 
of view, but for many years it maintained ahigh 
reputation. During the first six years of its 
existence the average annual income from sales 
was 25,000 florins, and the expenditure on mate¬ 
rials and workmen’s wages alone 20,000 florins. 
After 1756 the manufacture was carried on by 
a company under the management of Peterinck. 
The annual produce of sales rose quickly, and 
in 1763 amounted to 80,000 florins, and in 1774 to 
175,000 florins. Among the workmen employed 
at this time were a number of Englishmen, for 
whose religious instruction the magistrates of 
the town caused an English Franciscan to come 
regularly to Tournay. 

Toumay porcelain is exclusively of soft paste. 
From 1750 to 1756 the ornamentation was 
Saxon in style; in the second period (1756-62) 
a variety of styles were followed— Saxon, Strass- 
burg, and Anglo-Chinese. The finest and most 
artistic works were produced between 1763 and 
1780. Dining the first portion of this period, 
Henry Joseph Duvivier, a native of Toumay, 
who had long worked as a china-painter in 
England, was at the head of the decorators; 
he died July 8, 1771. After 1780 no further 
progress was made; the establishment lived on 
its reputation, and then began to decline. By 
1815 Toumay porcelain had ceased to be an art 
manufacture. 

The present volume—the work, evidently, of 
an enthusiastic amateur who has spared neither 
pains nor money in collecting specimens and 
searching for information, both as to the 
manufacturers who produced and the artists 
who modelled and decorated their wares—will 
be most welcome to collectors. The history of 
the manufactory occupies seventy-three pages ; 
the biographical notioes of painters and 
modellers, fifty; sixty more are devoted to a 
notice of the wares produced, their decoration, 
and the marks employed; finally comes a descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of 449 specimens, about eighty 
of which are figured. There are six specimens of 
Toumay porcelain in the South Kensington 
Museum, all, of course, wrongly described. We 
have long ceased, when seeking for correct in¬ 
formation as to the local origin or date of the 
objects thero exhibited, to look to the slips by 
which the Art Department professes to impart 
instruction to the people; but one would suppose 
that members of the Civil Service had sufficient 
knowledge of history and geography not to 
describe one specimen as “ Cabaret, Tournay 
porcelain. . . French, late eighteenth century; ” 
another as “ Jug, Toumay poroelain . . . 
Flemish .” Three groups are wrongly ascribed 
to Dresden ; a chocolate cup, certainly painted 
by Joseph Mayer, is exhibited as Sevres, as 
also another cup and saucer; these last have 
probably been tampered with. Even the mark 
is wrongly described: the cross-swords are ac¬ 
companied, not by four stars, but by four s mall 
crosses. W. H. James Weale. 


MR. LONO'S “ ANNO DOMINI." 

This picture, now on view at 168 Now Bond 
Street togother with Ciseri’spicture of “Christ 
borne to the Tomb,” is, in many respects, a 
remarkable achievement. In size it is com¬ 
manding, in plan impressive, and both in the 
conception of the subject and the execution 
it shows no little ingenuity and skill of a 
dramatic kind. Like the “Egyptian Feast” 


and the “Babylonian Marriage Market,” the 
subject is bold and new, and it is even more 
sure of popularity. As an elaborate piece of 
historical genre it is attractive, as a scenic 
spectacle it is imposing; and these charms are, 
of oourse, intended to be completely subsidiary 
to the vision of the Holy Family passing, poor 
and unheeded, through the midst of an idolatrous 
crowd. There is scarcely any note of contrast 
missing: false gods, true Qoa; poverty, riches; 
weariness, strength; humility, pride, &c., &c.— 
it would be difficult to choose a subject so sure in 
its appeal to so many kinds of human sentiment. 
A very considerable amount of skill has also 
been shown in the devising of incident. Be¬ 
lieved against a background of Pagan pomp, the 
Holy Family are surrounded by the vendors of 
vain images. A girl offers a little idol to the 
Mother of the true God, and on the left is 
forcibly shown the impotence of false ones. A 
mother with her dying or dead child lying on 
her knees, herself pole and swooning with grief, 
can find no help from Isis or Horns, Pasht or 
Phtha. The ground is strewn with little dis¬ 
credited images; yet another is being held in 
vain before the closed eyes of the poor child. 
This group is the most powerful put of the 
picture, which is not dominated by the principal 
and central one. Faintly conventional and 
faintly naturalistic, the latter has neither the 
life nor the imagination necessary to hold its 
own in the brilliant scene. 


ART SALE. 

Messrs. Sotheby sold an interesting and varied 
collection of prints one day this week. It in¬ 
cluded a few fine mezzotints after Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, though perhaps none of those that are 
the most highly esteemed. The “ Schindlerin ” 
fetched £8, and the “Miss Bowles” £11. 
The impressions of David Lucas’s mezzotints 
after Constable were poor, and were knocked 
down for trifling prices. The copperplates 
have endured many vicissitudes, and it is only 
in their early condition that these prints are 
desirable acquisitions. There were a good many 
impressions from the plates after Turner by 
various distinguished engravers in line and 
mezzotint. It is true that the examples of the 
Liber Studiorum were of little worth; but of the 
miscellaneous subjects some were distinctly 
good—for instance, the “ Bass Bock,” engraved 
by Miller, £7 7s.—and there were several fine 
impressions from plates in that engraved 
work which stands next to Liber Studiorum 
in importance, the Southern Coast. Southern 
Coast stands quite at the head of the different 
series of line-engravings after the great master. 
Its work, as has been already allowed in criti¬ 
cism, is more manly than that of the once 
more sought for England and Wales. The 
prices at this week’s sale of Turner’s prints 
were good, but it is probable that they may 
yet increase. The “ Whitstable ” was knocked 
down for £3 7s. fid.; an unfinished and, as it 
struck us, not very desirable “ Portsmouth ” 
for £3 ; a fine “ Lyme Begis ” was distinctly 
cheap at £3 3s. A stained impression of the 
“ Mew Stone ” reached £5 5s., and an impres¬ 
sion of the by no means desirable subject, 

“ East and West Looe,” £5. These prices have 
hardly previously been surpassed. At £5 5s. 
“ Clovelly ” may be said to have been bought 
economically, so admirable is the theme, ana so 
refined its treatment by William Miller, the 
great engraver of skies. It is evident that 
Southern Coast is now in act to receive from 
the collector a measure of attention which 
the biographers of Turner, even though critics 
of his art, have hardly yet given it. Lately it 
has been considerably praised; but there is 
need for a substantive essay on its qualities and 
characteristics. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor: Jan.7,1884. 

The ten days I spent at Abydos passed all too 
quickly. The house which the kindness of M. 
Maspero allowed me to occupy stands in a 
most charming position, Burrounded by lofty 
palm-trees, under which the beeB hum pleasantly 
all the day long. Beyond the palm-grove, the 
green plain of ancient This stretches away to 
tiie Nile; while on the other side are the desert, 
the mountains, and the ruins of the old city 
of Osiris, among which rises the temple of Seti, 
the most beautiful monument left to us by the 
art of the Pharaohs. My rooms opened out on 
an enclosed court, where the village sheikh, 
the “ re is ” of the excavations, and his sub¬ 
ordinates used to sit from early morning till 
late at night, and give me frequent opportunities 
of learning what a fund of simple kind-hearted¬ 
ness exists in the modem Egyptian fellah. 

It is pleasant to see how clean the temple 
of Seti is kept, and what a pride is taken by 
the guardians of the antiquities in preserving 
from injury all the monuments placed under 
their charge. The case was very different when 
I first visited Abydos four years ago, and is an 
encouraging proof that an Egyptian villager 
can be taught to take a real interest in the 
preservation of the remains of antiquity to he 
found in his neighbourhood. M. Maspero has 
reason to be congratulated upon the way in 
which this lesson has been learned at Abydos. 

The graffiti which cover certain portions of 
the walls of the two chief temples there are far 
more numerous than I had anticipated, and the 
task of copying them fully took up most of my 
time. Among them I copied no less than 
thirty-three Marian inscriptions (two only of 
which were previously known), forty-four 
Kypriote, and more than sixty Phoenician, 
besides one or two in characters which are 
unknown to me. The Greek inscriptions are 
for the most part of the Ptolemaic epoch, but 
there are a few of a later date, and some fewer 
still which are older. Two or three of the 
latter are of the same age as the famous in¬ 
scriptions of Abu-Simbel. More than one 
dialect is represented by them; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, there are hardly any which con¬ 
tain chronological references. One of the 
Ptolemaic epoch, however, is dated “ the 28th 
day of the month Payni in the year of the 
siege of Abydos.” Another states that “ two 
of the Gauls—Thoas Kallistratos and Akannon 
Apolldnios came and caught a jacked here; ” 
and, as the name of “ Dionysios the destroyer 
of the Syrians ” is scribbled close by, it is pos¬ 
sible that the record may belong to the period 
when Ptolemy Philopator enrolled four thousand 
Gauls under the command of Dionysios the 
Thrakian in the army he led against Antiokhos. 
At all events, at the time it was written, part, 
if not the whole, of the temple of Seti must 
have been ruined and deserted. One of the 
chambers, however, added to it by Msneptah I. 
was still used as the seat of an oracle, or 
xpverhpior, as it is called, since it contains a 
solitary Greek inscription, in four elegiac verses, 
which begins by saying that the writer “ dept 
here and saw true dreams.” Perhaps the most 
curious of these Greek graffiti is one which 
asserts that “ I, Nikandr, am come with Hera- 
kleia—drunk.” 

While at Abydos I explored the mountain 
cliffs to the westward in the hope of finding 
early tombs in them. In this, however, I was 
disappointed, as I came across only a few tombs 
of the Boman period, a curious double aqueduct 
or channel cut through the rock, and some old 
quarries, at the head of one of whioh is a large 
block of stone which seems to have once been 
sculptured. But time and weather now make 
it impossible to determine what the sculpture 
might have been. 

Before joining the postal boat for Luxor I 
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paid a visit to the newly discovered temple and 
tomb at IJladaihweh, a village called Lahkiwah 
in Murray, which lies at the foot of the cliffs 
on the eastern bank of the Nile opposite Gir- 
gheh. The governor of Baliana was good 
enough to lend me his dahabiah, and Ahmed 
Effendi, the sheikh of Abydos, insisted on 
accompanying me and acting as guide. The 
village stands on a mound formed partly of the 
dibris of a more ancient one, partly of the ruins 
of a temple. The dibris consists for the most 
part of pottery which is not older than the 
Graeco-Roman age, but discoveries made by 
the villagers during the last few months show 
that the temple dates back to a much earlier 
epoch. The most interesting relic belonging to 
it which they have unearthed is a beautifully 
finished granite statue of the goddess Sekhet, 
of great size, which is quite perfect, and bears 
upon it the cartouche of Amenophis III. Not 
far off are fragments of walls, ceiling-stones, 
and columns, with the name and titles of 
Rainses U. At a short distance eastward of 
the temple, and in a line with it, is a tomb cut 
in the cliff and divided into two chambers, 
the first of which has a double row of 
columns. Both chambers are profusely adorned 
with sculptures and hieroglyphs, and traces of 
colouring are still visible on the roof and else¬ 
where. On both the right and the left hand of 
the first chamber seated images of the persons 
for whom the tomb was made are carved out 
of the walls; and the same group, this time 
seated in the midst of the Egyptian Trinity, 
are sculptured at the end of the second chamber, 
facing tne entrance. On the right hand side of 
the second chamber is a very interesting piece 
of sculpture, representing two heraldic lions 
seated back to back and supporting the setting 
sun between them. The form and position of 
the lions are the same that meet us in the art of 
Babylonia and Asia Minor, and they bear 
striking likeness to the well-known lions of 
Mykenae. The sculpture, therefore, may bo 
regarded as a sure indication of the Asiatic 
influence exercised upon Egypt through the 
wars of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The hiero¬ 
glyphs inform us that the tomb belongs to the 
reign of Meneptah I.; and, as “ the gods of 
Tm,” or This, are mentioned in them, it seems 
pretty clear that the family buried in the tomb 
came from the ancient city of Menes. If we 
look from the entrance of the tomb over the 
plain of Abydos, we can see only one mound of 
sufficient size, or sufficiently near to Uladaih- 
weh, to represent the site of This, and this 
mound is that on which Girgheh now stands. 
Only two centuries ago it was still a quarter of 
a mile from the river; and the cliffs of TJladaih- 
weh would have been the natural burial-place 
of all those who could not afford to be interred 
beside the sacred tomb of Osiris at Abydos, ten 
miles distant, or who, for some other reason, 
did not care to have their bodies transported so 
far. This other reason would have existed in 
the case of the Graeco-Roman inhabitants of 
This; and it is therefore remarkable that the 
tomb I have been describing is the only one 
among the many hewn out of the cliff in winch 
it is found that does not belong to the Graeco- 
Roman age. That the site of Girgheh was 
inhabited in the Roman period is proved by the 
columns and Corinthian capitals discovered 
there which now decorate the mosques of the 
modern town. The dibrit at the foot of the 
cliff below the rock-hewn sepulchres on the 
opposite side of the Nile is honeycombed with 
the shallow tombs of the poorer population, 
though the mummies found in them have yielded 
an abundance of small objects; and it is there¬ 
fore evident that what I have called the natural 
cemetery of the city of which Girgheh is the 
successor was used only by the poorer classes 
and Graeco-Roman strangers. The other in¬ 
habitants must have been buried at Abydoe. 


Since, however, as we now learn, this cemetery 
belonged to This, it is difficult not to conclude 
that Mariette’s conjecture is right, and that 
Girgheh occupies the site of that long-lost and 
long-sought for city which was the birth-place 
of the founder of the united monarchy of 
Egypt. Abydos stood to it in the same relation 
that Olympia did to Pisa; the sanctuary in 
time supplanted the city upon which it was 
originally dependent, so that the very name of 
This came to be forgotten. A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE THREATENED SPOLIATION OF ENNERDALE. 

The Knoll, Ambleeido: Jan. 36, 1884. 

You do well to call the attention of readers of 
the Academy to the contemplated destruction of 
one of the choicest bits of landscape beauty in 
Yorkshire and in England. Were Aysgarth 
Force to be spoilt in the way threatened by the 
Skipton and North-eastern Junction Railway 
Bill it would indeed be a national loss, as would 
also be the proposed enclosure of Malvern Hills 
and Hkley Moor. 

But a far more serious attack on English 
scenery will have to be resisted in the next 
session of Parliament. The Bill for running a 
mineral railway up Ennerdale and by the side 
of Ennerdale Water, for the purpose of develop¬ 
ing mines in that valley, which was defeated in 
Parliament only last summer, is now resusci¬ 
tated. The damage that such a scheme, if 
realised, would inflict on one of the wildest and 
grandest of the Cumberland dales—that which 
nes at the foot of a noble group of mountains 
of which the celebrated Pillar and Great Gable 
are the most prominent—may be more easily 
imagined than described. Surely the time has 
arrived when all those who care to preserve 
what is still left of the beauty of England 
should unite in a determined effort to suppress 
such vandalism. The Lake District Defence 
Society intends to oppose the Ennerdale Rail¬ 
way Bill in Parliament; and subscriptions in 
aid of the objects of the society will be thank¬ 
fully received by the treasurer, Gordon Somer¬ 
vell, Esq., Hazelthwaite, Windermere; by Albert 
Fleming, Esq., Broxboume, Herts ; ana by the 
Rev. D. Rawnsley, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Kes¬ 
wick. Wm. Henry Hills. 


one of the gateways, into which the bolt of 
the hinge of the gate had been inserted, was 
then to be seen, and a representation of it is 
given in Mr. Just’s MSS. 

The destruction of the station has been very 
rapid. Fifty years of “ quarrying it for stone ’ * 
have removed nearly every trace of its walls; 
but the above-named evidence, with the dis¬ 
covery of a hypocaust within the area in 1826, 
is sufficient to refute the idea that it was a mere 
temporary camp, and justly claims for it the 
position of a walled station. That it was Alone, 
I rely upon etymology and distances to show. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 


THE ROMAN STATION AT BORROWBRIDGE. 

Liverpool: Jan. 29,1884. 

In the Academy of January 26 I notice a 
report of a paper read by my friend Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson to the Society of Antiquaries 
on the 17th inst., on the excavations at the 
above-named station, in which it is said “ there 
was apparently nothing more than a camp 
there, not a station, so that the suggestion put 
forward that the discovery settles the position 
of Alone, in the tenth iter of the Antonine 
Itinerary, is premature.” 

That tiie excavations have neither confirmed 
nor disproved the idea of many antiquaries, 
including myself, that the station was Alone is 
perfectly correct. The matter remains in statu 
quo. But the theory that only a camp, and not 
a station, existed there is evidently unsound. 
Bum and Nicholson, in their History of West 
moreland, speak of “ the thickness and strong 
cement of the walls yet remaining.” Britton, 
in the Beauties of England and Wales, speaks of 
the station having a wall “ of stone and mortar 
at least nine feet thick.” The late Mr. Just, in 
the eighth volume of the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, gives a detailed 
account or the walls, which at that time had 
their facing stones removed, but which he re¬ 
membered having their ashlar work visible in 
place* (about 1827-30). The basement stone of 


THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THRAKIAN8 AND 
TROJANS. 

London: Jan. 28,188*. 

Again I am given unmerited credit by Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans, who speaks of what he calls 
my theories regarding the Teutonic kinship of 
the Thrakians. They are, however, the views 
of a considerable number of learned men of the 
first rank since the sixteenth century, including 
one of this country, who, about a hundred years 
ago, did excellent work, which, I have occa¬ 
sionally found to my astonishment, seems to be 
utterly unknown to some English scholars. 

Mr. Evans is equally at fault when he says 
that I have quietly ignored the most recent 
researches. In the very few pages which, 
according to the plan of Dr. Schliemann’s book, 

I was at liberty to contribute, I could merely 
indicate some main points connecting the un¬ 
doubtedly Thrakian Trojans with the Geto- 
Germanic Thrakians in general. I may say 
that I know tolerably well what has been 
brought forward in support of the various 
theories—even the writings of those Panslavists 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Prague, and Ragusa 
who found a claim of Russia to the possession 
of Constantinople on the alleged dose con¬ 
sanguinity of the Thrakians with the Slavs. 

To discuss these questions with anyone who, 
in the face of the mass of the testimony fur¬ 
nished by the ancients, can deny the influence 
of the Thrakians, both of Europe and Asia, on 
Greek music, poetry, philosophy, and even in¬ 
dustry is perhaps an unprofitable task. A 
simple glance at Grote’s History might suffice 
to settle that point. “ Thrakian philosophy ” 
was, after all, a well-known expression of old ; 
and the Thrakian descent of not a few thinkers 
is quite authenticated. The Bithynian branch 
of the Thrakians was noted for its many learned 
men. In that vast nation there were degrees of 
culture. But who that is entitled to speak on 
these matters does not know that some of the 
Thrakian tribes were already in early antiquity 
distinguished as metal-workers and in textile 
industry, while others had armour almost re¬ 
sembling that of mediaeval knights ? Mr. 
Evans alludes, however, to “ spiking human 
victims.” May I remind him of the impaling 
of a Persian governor by the Greeks, and of 
similar cruel acts by a highly civilised people ? 

I regret that the columns of the Academy 
are necessarily closed to the fuller treatment of 
the subject. I will therefore only say that the 
names of Aspurg(ion) and Teutoburg(ion) in 
the countries of the Black Sea and the Lower 
Danube cannot be explained otherwise than by 
prehistoric Teutonic settlements. This does not 
exclude previous settlements of races unknown 
to us ; for, considering that the world must be 
some millions of years old, there may have been 
many wanderings hither and thither. Not 
every place-name on Thrakian soil need there¬ 
fore be interpreted from a Germanic root. Mr. 
Evans gives the endings of a few place-names 
with the Greek terminations. This is mislead¬ 
ing to some extent. He also appears not to 
know that even those who go by the Lithuanian 
and Slav theory compare an ending like para. 
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with the German furt (Bessapaxa = Besser- 
Furt). It has struck even these latter 
writers that the Thrakians called their short 
broad-sword skdlm and that the North¬ 

men called theirs exactly by the samo word 
(skdlm ); that for words like “ bread, 

“ bonnet,” &c., nay, for tho very Korybantes, 
tho most obvious comparisons offer themselves 
from Old Gothic, Norse, or German. I, on my 
part, can show that, for words like ‘ king, 

“ war,” 0in0a\ov, and so forth, the most 
striking parallels from Gothic, Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old High German, and Modem English 
or German dialects have hitherto been un¬ 
accountably neglected, while far-fetched Slav 
and Lithuanian comparisons have been at¬ 
tempted. , . , 

But, my space being so restricted, I concludo 
by saying that, if Mr. Evans thinks the identity 
of Getes and Goths reposes on nothing better 
than “ the usual tendency of historians in those 
ages [at the time of Jomandes and his prede¬ 
cessors] to fit on classical names to barbarian 
tribes whose very existence'had been unknown 
to the ancients,” he again forgets a notable fact. 
Did not Tacitus mention Gothons among the 
German tribes ? and did not Pytheas, 400 years 
before him, speak of Teutons and Guttons in 
Germany ? Earl Blind. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Colin Hunter has been elected an Asso¬ 
ciate of the Royal Academy. 

The Rev. W. J. Loftie’s long promised 
Essay of Scarabs, of which only 125 copies are 
printed, may be expected this week. Tho book 
consists, we understand, of two parts—(1) the 
Essay of Scarabs, and (2) an illustrated Ca,ta- 
loguo of Mr. Loftie’s own unrivalled historical 
collection of these interesting amulets. 

WE understand that Mr. Vokins is going to 
have an exhibition of early water-colours in 
March. Miss Tatlock, the grand-daughter and 
heiress of Peter de Wint, lends her large col¬ 
lection of that artist’s works. 

Regarding Shakspere’s bust in Stratford 
church, Mr. Alfred Dawson—who has been 
working on a photograved plate by his process 
for tho New Shakspere Society—writes to Mr. 
Furaivall:— 

“The mouth is in reality more finely modelled than 
any other part of the face; but the colouring of the 
lips red has, when taken with the very low light 
of the chancel, prevented all chance of doing any¬ 
thing like justice to it by the process of photo- 
graphy. This is quite sufficiently attested by the 
many smaller photographs of the monument about 
the town of Stratford. I hope the result I have 
got, and shall get, will do something to convey a 
more just idea of the true modelling of the face, 
but I may have to make another call at Stratford 
to make all sure. I think the true modelling will 
be best got by a three-quarter face in future, 
which will properly represent the arch of the upper 
lip. The character is, a finely arched upper lip, 
and a remarkably soft lower lip; the mouth some¬ 
what resembling, but in a softer manner, the 
mouth of Esculapius in the large antique head in 
the British Museum.” 

Mr. Dawson has been asked to engrave for tho 
Now Shakspere Society a second plate, with the 
three-quarter face view which he recommends. 

We are informed that the sale of the Dent 
Collection (looked forward to os the great print 
Kilo of the year) will come on before Easter— 
probably, indeed, about the end of March. 
The wealth of this famous cabinet of ancient 
prints docs not require dwelling on now. 

The valuable collection of prints, pictures, 
&c., belonging to the late George Love, of 
Bunhill Row, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
in two portions—tho first tins current month, 
the second in March, 
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MUSIC. 

SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 

On Saturday afternoon, January 26, Mr. Charles 
HalltS was again the pianist, and for his solo he 
chose Beethoven’s Sonata in A (op. 2, No. 21. 
He was much applauded, and came back 
and played a favourite Schubert Impromptu. 
Encores are now, unfortunately, the rule 
at these Concerts; a pianist of Mr.^ Halle s 
name and reputation might, we think, try 
to help to abolish this inartistic and in- 
convenient system. On Saturday the con¬ 
cert was longer than usual. The novelty was 
placed at the end of the programme; and, of 
the many who left before the iast movement of 
the final piece, it may fairly be presumed that 
some were compelled to do so owing to the 
lateness of the hour. The Pianoforte Quartett 
in E minor by Z. Fibich, introduced by Mr. 
Halle last season at his fourth concert at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, was played for the second 
time at the Popular Concerts. It is a clever 
and interesting work, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. will let us hear more of a composer 

who certainly shows signs of originality. The 
Quartett only oontains three movements, the 
middle one being an air with variations. The 
opening allegro is the best portion of the work. 
The first and last movements are both written 
in triple time. Mr. Hall4 was ably supported 
by Mdme. Nrfruda and Messrs. Hollaender and 
Piatti. The programme included Max Bruch s 
Hebrew melody, “ Kol Nidrei,” for violoncello, 
admirably rendered by Sig. Piatti; Sig. Romm s 
accompaniment, however, did not please us. 
Mr. E. Lloyd was the vocalist. 

Mdllo. Marie Krebs appeared for tho second 
time on Monday evening, January, 28, and 
played with enormous success Bach s famous 
Prelude and Eugue d la Tarantella ,; her encore 
was the seldom heard “ Perpetuum Mobile ” of 
Mendelssohn. The programme included Schu¬ 
bert’s favourite Octett (op. 166), played by 
Mdme. Ndruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollaender, 
Lazarus, Wendland, Wolton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti. This work is generally a “ draw, but 
on Monday the audience was somewhat below 
the mark. Miss Santley was the vocalist. 

From time to time we notice inaccuracies m 
the programme-book. It seems unreasonable 
to find the date of the death of Bach on one 
page as February 28, 1750, and on another as 
July 30 in the same year. Moreover, both 
dates are wrong : Bach died on July 28, 1/50. 

Mdme. Jf.notha will make her first appear¬ 
ance this season next Saturday afternoon. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Iebb H. Francke has made arrangements 
or a series of twelve representations of German 
)pera at Covent Garden during the months of 
rune and July next. Herr Hans Richter will 
>e the conductor. Negotiations are pending 
vith Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Paulino Lucca, and 
>ther singers. In addition to Operas by AV eber, 
kVagner, and Beethoven, Stanford s ‘ Savono- 
•ola” and Liszt’s “Holy Elisabeth” are 
mnounced. 


Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CAESAR.—A COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

to CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix 
of Idioms und Hints on Translation. By Aliieut 

Creak, M.A._ 

ARRIAN’S ANABASIS—First English Translation. 

THE ANABASIS of ALEXANDER; 

or, the History of the Wars and Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Literally Translated, with a 
Commentary, from the Greek of Aiihian the Nieo- 
median. By E. J. Chinnock, M.A., LL.B. Bond., 
Rector of Dumfries Academy. <'rown fevo, 7s. Gd. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 

N EW WORK S. 
GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 

SCENERY. By AGNES SMITH, Author of “ Hasten Pilgrims." Ac. 

I vol., doiny 8vo, with Illustrations and Map of tho Au'h.ir • Route, 

[A ext Vftf*. 

COHTCHTS : An Atlantic Storm—FIrit Impressions of Athcns-ln Athens 
—8 an I urn and Hymetiu*—Marathon and Aegins—The Isthmus end tho 
Acro-Corinthua— MyoonM and tho Arglve Plain—1fn ISparta—Near TaygvlIM 
—On Ithomo—Easter In a Monastery—From tho Monastery to Krakl—In 
Olympia—From Olvmpla to MegaspeHon—A Journey to the Styx-Captured 
by Brigand*— Difficulties-A Thunderstorm on Mount Parnassus—Worn 
Parnassus to Corfu—Language and Character of tho Modwa Greek*—Cota, 
pari*on of Syrian and Grecian Traral. 

V0LS. III. and IV. of COURT LIFE 

bright ».a fluent, picture*!.. «nd .n l m .tfd, »nfl 
ho tola b!i itorloi with skill .nd viTMltr. —A tlunaemm. 

WITHDTJT GOD: Negative Science 

and Natural ethics. Hr PERCY o it Ed. Author of• "Th. DmU'a 

Ad.octo" - Across ih. Zodlso," he. I »ol. demy ire, Hi_ 

“ A powerful and Instructive bo“k. The author baa given oa many ai»- 
euaalone of great ■ubtle'.y and depth."— Spectator. 

LODGE’S FEEBAGE and 

BARONETAGE for 1*14. Under tha eapoolal Patronage of her 
Majeaty. Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-third Edition. J to!., royal 
*vn, with tho Arms beautifully engraved, 3is. 6d., bound, gilt edge*. 

-- Thla work la the moat paifbct and elaborate record of the living and 
recently decoaiod member* of the Peerage of th* Three Mj* 

•tends at thi* day. It la a most u*eful publication. W e are happy to h«*f 
testimony to th* fact that scrupulous aoouraoy la a dlaiiogulehlog nature 
of thU book."—rime*. __ 

THE N EW NOVELS. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent 

8FEXDEK, Author of “ Godwyn’a Ordeal," *&. 3 toI*. 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By William 

MARSHALL, Author of “ Strange Chapman,” Ac, 3 vole. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By 

JOHN BERWICK HARWOOD. Author of “Lady Flavin,"*0. S volt. 
This work is a mild composing draught, which uiny bo taken with con* 
fldet.ee and even comfort. It is jdeae-i.i reading. Ihe scenes are very 
brightly und cleverly sketched."— Academy. 

DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her 

Llfo ByC.L. PIRKIS, Author of “A Very Opal," fcc. 3 vole. 

•••DI Fawcett 1 shows a remarkable Increase of power. The narration la 
llroly, tho action natural and rapid, aud the toaiu althatloa W.U la- 

lr * i ThU stary i^ft rnatkably wall told, and Is without ek-irearatlon. Tba 
plot la mud, and cacti of tho characters la wall drawl.. Tho noroloautalas 
many of Iho attributes of an unusually inuroatlug telo. —folL 

A CHRISTMAS BOSE. By Mrs. 

RANDOLPH. Author of’ 4 Gcntlanolla," Ike. 3 vols. 

■Tils capital novel will rank well beside tho other work* of the talented 
and arousing author. "—Daily Telegraph. , 

“ Mrs. Randolph's new tale Is a pleasantly readable, society novel. An 
the characters are cleverly drawn."— Academy. 

TO HAVE and to HOLD. By 

STRKDDKR, Author of “Tho Fate of a Year,” Ae. 3 vol». 

[Jesi i seek. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Work complete In 1 vol., price ia. (any of which can be had 
aeoarately), elegantly printed and bound, and illuatratod by 

- sr nR - 

HURST & BLACKETTS 

STANDARD LIBRARY 

Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

- — * Barbara’* History. By Amelia B. 

Edwards. 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. OllphanU 
No Church. By F. W. Robinson. 
Christian's Mistake. By the Aatha* 
of‘John Halifax.’ 

Alec Forbes. By George MaoDtmaM, 
LL.D. 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oltphrat. 

A Noble Life. By vhe Author of 

4 John Halifax.’ 

Dlxou’s Now America. 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac¬ 
Donald, LL.D. 

Tho Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Authorof ’John Halifax.* 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 

W. Dasont, D.C.L. 

David Klginbrod. By George Mae- 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Bravo Lady. By the Author of 
’John Halifax.’ .... 

Hannah. By the Author of ‘John 

Halifax.’ 

8am Slick’s Americana at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.* 

A Rose in Juno. By Mrs. Oiiphant. 
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LITERATURE. 

Social Problems. By Henry George. (Kogan 

Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The new book by the author of Progress and 
Poverty will doubtless bo read with much 
interest on this side of the Atlantic. The name 
of Mr. Henry George is now a familiar one to 
both sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
they really have no reason to be ashamed of 
so robust and genial a son, sadly misguided on 
many points though he is. Enthusiasts there 
will always be with an easy method of curing 
social discontent—men who do not take suf¬ 
ficient account of the difficulties and real con¬ 
ditions by which life is circumscribed, and 
who dream that by uttering a new formula 
the gathering evils of the world can be 
charmed away. Naturally, it is to be re¬ 
gretted that such men have not more of the 
judicial faculty, which can see all the sides of 
a complicated question. But enthusiasm and 
the judicial faculty are seldom associated in 
the same mind; and, as we cannot do without 
the enthusiast, let us be thankful for Mr. 
George, who is a sincere and noble man, 
proclaiming earnestly what he believes to be 
saving truth. 

For those who may think of reading this 
book we hope it is unnecessary to state that 
Mr. George has no sympathy with the blood- 
red anarchy which seeks to overturn altar and 
family and all the existing institutions of 
civilised society. Instead of disturbing the 
sacred traditions, Mr. George is evidently a 
man of strong religious faith, who in all sin¬ 
cerity supports his theories of social reform 
with quotations from Scripture. Throughout 
his book there runs a vein of cheerful 
optimism; of the cynicism and scepticism 
which mark so many of the revolutionary class 
there is scarcely a trace. Nor can we agree 
with those who think that Mr. George’s pet 
idea, which here re-appears, of the nationalisa¬ 
tion of land by the confiscation of rent is a 
dangerous one. In a country liko ours such a 
proposal is so extravagant and unpractical 
that it may be dismissed as harmless. The 
real danger seems to be of a very different 
kind—the danger, namely, that the colossal 
blunder of Mr. George may hide from us the 
valuable truths or suggestions of truth that 
may undoubtedly be found in this book. 

Social Problems consists of twenty-two 
chapters, each of which treats of a phase of 
our social condition. It is written from the 
American standpoint, and a number of ques¬ 
tions are discussed which can bc'f rightly 
appreciated only by those who have an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with American affairs. 
But most of it will be quite as interesting to 
Englishmen as to Americans. The treatment 
is more popular than in Progress and Poverty ; 


it is less laboured and controversial, and, it 
must be said, less sophistical. The book is 
marked by the same eloquence, the same sym¬ 
pathy with the claims of labour, and the 
same wide and often true insight into the 
great industrial movements of our time. In 
these qualities, and not in his theory of the 
land, lies the strength of Mr. George. He 
has evidently been a shrewd and sympathetic 
observer of the social condition of his own 
country and of ours. Ho is inspired with the 
poetry of labour, often tragic to a terrible 
degree ; he has felt its pathos, and knows its 
dreary monotony, and its subjection to vast 
economic influences over which it has no con¬ 
trol—all the anarchy, in short, that results 
from the free play of individualism and of 
unrestricted competition. Mr. George has 
watched with his own eyes the effects of the 
most extraordinary development of industry 
and population that the world has ever seen. 
While the people of the British Islands have 
been carrying their energy to every part of 
the world, their relatives in America have 
been overspreading a great continent teeming 
with resources untouched by human hands. 
For a long time the belief was supreme, 
especially in America, that this movement, so 
unfettered by the evil conditions of the old 
society, would secure universal abundance and 
contentment over all the area which it em¬ 
braced. This belief has in recent years 
received a painful shock. In America colossal 
fortunes are growing up alongside the most 
hopeless poverty; combinations of capitalists 
control not labour alone, but the Government 
and the Press; labour is precarious, and has to 
endure long hours and monotonous drudgery. 
Industrial crises, leading to long-continued 
depression and to railway war, have awakened 
the Americans to the fact that the social mil¬ 
lennium is not yet come. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was natural that many should begin 
to question the accepted theories, and to 
listen favourably to a new social panacea. 
Mr. George appeared as the spokesman of the 
general discontent; and he is now the foremost 
prophet of the revolt against the social and 
economic principles which have prevailed in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 

While it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
George is performing a most useful function 
in thus proclaiming the weak points of our 
social system, most of his readers must find in 
his great remedy a melancholy disproportion 
between the means and the end. Mr. George 
founds his land theory on the principle that 
all men have an “ equal and unalienable 
right to the use and benefit of natural oppor¬ 
tunities ”—that is, to the land, in which such 
opportunities are embodied. He will not 
tolerate any half-way scheme for the regula¬ 
tion of the land system; that would be a weak 
compromise between right and wrong; he 
will have no private property in land. At the 
same time, he docs not propose any equal 
division of the land or any compulsory change 
in existing occupancy. “All it is necessary 
to do is to abolish all other forms of taxation 
until the weight of taxation rests upon the 
value of land irrespective of improvements, 
and takes rent for the public benefit.” Hie 
scheme is substantially the same as in Pro¬ 
gress and Poverty, and need not be further 
explained here. Mr. George is in no way 
deterred by the objection that it would be 


very unfair to relieve the great capitalist and 
impose such a tax as he proposes on the hard¬ 
working American farmer who owns his land. 
The small American landowner, he maintains, 
will die out before the process of aggregation. 
His reasoning in support of this (chap, xx.) is 
very inconclusive, but there can be no doubt 
that Mr. George’s scheme would accelerate 
the process. Mr. George’s great argument in 
support of his scheme is that it would take 
the taxes off production, which would thus 
greatly increase and afford scope for an 
indefinite expansion of labour. In this 
country, however, our natural opportunities— 
in other words, our land—is strictly limited. 
One cannot see that there is room in this 
country for an indefinite expansion of labour; 
and we have seen that every expansion of 
labour has been followed by an expansion of 
population, which has gone far to deprive the 
working-man of any advantage that he might 
otherwise have gained. In fact, now that Mr. 
George has gained the car of the working-men, he 
cannot do better than give them a few lectures 
on providence, self-control, and other kindred 
virtues, by which the best of their own class 
and the bulk of the middle classes have been 
able to raise themselves. Such commonplace 
virtues do not afford a solution of the whole 
question. They are only part of the solution, 
but they are indispensable; and, as Mr. George 
has hitherto omitted to say anything about 
them to his numerous readers, they will be 
good subjects for his next book. 

It is to be hoped that the inadequacy of 
Mr. George’s solution will not serve as an 
excuse for under-estimating the gravity of 
the problem. The question of the land and 
many other social questions are coming to tbe 
front, and the State will have to face them. 
We have been hitherto more alive to political 
than to social reform, the latter having been 
too frequently comprehended under the elastic 
formula of laissez fairs, and so neglected. On 
all such matters, political as well as social, 
Mr. George is full of striking and suggestive 
observations. His pet theory of the land 
covers only a limited portion of his book; 
the reader moves profitably forward over 
many chapters of it without coming in sight 
of his eccentricities on that subject. Here is 
a passage from the chapter on “ Political 
Dangers,” which suggests a striking future 
for the American Republic:— 

“ Forms count for little. The Romans expelled 
their kings, and continued to abhor the very 
name of king. But under the name of Caesars 
and Imperators, that at first meant no more 
than our ‘ boss,’ they crouched before tyrants 
more absolute than kings. We have already, 
under the popular name of ‘ bosses,’ developed 
political Caesars in municipalities and states. 
If this development continues, in time there 
will come a national boss. We are young, but 
we are growing. The day may arrive when 
the ‘ Boss of America ’ will bo to the modem 
world what Caesar was to the Roman world.” 

This event is not so improbable as may 
appear at the first blush. The art which 
won the greatness of Rome was that of war; 
and it was natural that, when the final 
struggle for power came, the greatest military 
chief of the day should seize the highest 
place. In Anglo-Saxon America, on the other 
lmnd. money-getting is the supreme function 
which commands the possession of power and 
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influence, political, social, and economic. II 
the head of vast industrial corporations, by 
his control of railways, telegraphs, land, 
newspapers, judges, and congressmen (for the 
great American boss impartially sweeps all 
the big fish into his net) can gather into his 
.hand the essentials of power, why should he 
not also claim its forms? It might be a 
desirable simplification of government, as the 
.people would then know with whom they 
have to deal. 

Here is a totally different specimen, from 
the chapter on “ Two Opposing Tendencies ” : 

“ Never since great estates wore eating out the 
hourt of Home has the world ever seen such 
enormous fortunes as are now arising, and 
.never more utter proletarians. In the paper 
which contained a ninny-column account of the 
.Vanderbilt ball, with its gorgeous dresses and 
its wealth of diamonds, with its profusion of 
roses, costing two dollars each, and its precious 
"wines flowing like water, I also read a brief 
item telling how, at a police station near by, 
thirty-nine persons—eighteen of them women 
.—hull sought shelter, and how they were all 
.marched into court next morning, and sent for 
six months to prison. ‘ The women,’ said the 
item, ‘ shrieked and sobbed bitterly as they 
were carried to prison.’ Christ was bom of 
a woman. And to Mary Magdalene he turned 
in tenderost blessing. But such ver min have 
some of these human creatures, made in God’s 
ipiage, become, that we must shovel them off 
to prison without being too particular.” 

In conclusion, it must again be said that 
Mr. George has written a book of power, 
which, apart from his great panacea, is both 
interesting and instructive. Naturally, it will 
not produce such an impression as Progress and 
Poverty. But the treatment is freer and more 
popular; and it has far less of the elaborate 
sophistry on economic topics that disfigure so 
many of the pages of his former volume. In 
short, Mr. Georgo is no political economist; he 
is the spokesman of millions of honest and 
hard-working men and women who suffer under 
the Anglo-Saxon rtgime of individualism and 
unlimited competition; he is a prophet who 
has arisen to warn us of gathering social 
evil, and as such he has a messago of consider¬ 
able value to deliver. With this passage 
from his concluding chapter all will agree:— 

“ Here, it seems to me, is the gist and meaning 
of the great social problems of our time. More 
is given to us than to any people at any time 
before, and, therefore, more is required of us. 
We have made, and still are making, enormous 
advances on material linos ; it is necessary that 
we commensurately advance on moral lines. 
Civilisation, as it progresses, requires a higher 
conscience, a keener sense of justice, a wanner 
brotherhood, a wider, loftier, truer public 
spirit.” 

T. KiKKcr. 

“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 

Addison. By W. J. Courthope. (Macmillan.) 
Mr. Courthope’s short monograph on Addison 
is necessarily more than three parts critical 
and historical, the exposition of Addison’s 
influence on his generation being its main 
theme. The merits of the work are such as 
Mr. Courthope has given us good reason to 
expect—clear and orderly statement, con¬ 
scientious fullness and accuracy of detail, 
sobriety of judgment. He knows the period 
well, and ho masses his illustrations of 


Addison’s social, political, and literary sur¬ 
roundings with really luminous effect. 

Were it not for a curious passage in his 
opening chapter, in which he apparently dis¬ 
sents from those who believe in the possibility 
of “ taking a positive and scientific view of 
human affairs,” one would be inclined to 
number Mr. Courthope himself among tlic 
positive and scientific students of history. 
His tone is uniformly scientific. There is 
little or no story to tell. Biographical materials 
are exceptionally scanty in the ease of Addison. 
Mr. Courthope does not narrate; he expounds 
and discusses. There is very little personal 
interest in his sketch ; he does not enter into 
competition with Macaulay or Thackeray. 
It is an liistorical problem of cause and effect 
(that is to say, a scientific problem) which he 
announces at the outset as his chief concern— 
namely, the reconciliation of wit with virtue 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and the exact 
share of Addison in the achievement. Every 
school-boy knows Macaulay’s eloquent pane¬ 
gyric on Addison as the chief instrument of 
this reconciliation. Mr. Courthope expressly 
undertakes to exhibit fully the grounds of 
Macaulay’s verdict, by picturing the state of 
morals and manners among the upper classes, 
the lower classes, and the middle chesses when 
the Tatler and the Spectator appeared, and the 
various literary agencies that were then at 
work. He regards Addison as “ the chief 
architect of public opinion in the eighteenth 
century,” and his mode of justifying the con¬ 
clusion is eminently scientific. And yet he 
separates himself off in a very pointed manner 
from “ the scientific historians ” because they 
“ represent the eighteenth century as a period 
of sheer destruction,” and because it is a 
grave injustice “ to treat the great imaginative 
writers of any age as if they were only 
mechanical agents in an evolution of thought.” 

There is not, one may venture to think, 
quite so much difference of opinion between 
Mr. Courthope and the mysterious unnamed 
“ scientific historians ” ns he seems to suppose. 
They do not, as scientific, ignore the actual 
influence of individuals on society; and Mr. 
Courthope does not, as anti-scientific, represent 
Addison as a spontaneous generator of public 
opinion, a creator of public opinion out of 
nothing. He does, it is true, here and there 
in set statements slightly exaggerate Addison’s 
individual influence, speaking as if that influ¬ 
ence were identical with the influence of the 
Tatler and tlio Spectator, and as if these 
periodicals stood alone among the moral 
agencies of the time; but, when we come to 
the special chapter on the Tatler and the 
Spectator, we find that Mr. Courthope does 
ample justice to Steele, and fully recognises 
that Addison’s influence was only one among 
many tending in the same direction. 

“ It was doubtless Addison’s fine workmanship 
and admirable method which carried to perfec¬ 
tion the stylo of writing initiated in the Tatler. 
Yet there is scarcely a department of essay¬ 
writing developed in the Spectator which does 
not trace its origin to Steele.” 

This is perfectly just, except that the reserva¬ 
tion implied in “scarcely” might be dis¬ 
pensed with. Inventive originality was not 
among Addison’s gifts. The value to his 
more cautious nature of the alliance with such 
a man as Steele—a man of infinite devices, 
restless, enterprising, an intrepid pioneer into 


new fields where his friend might follow with 
his exquisite workmanship when the certainty 
of success had been experimentally proved— 
the value of Shade’s alliance to Addison is 
seldom fully acknowledged; hut in one of his 
chapters Mr. Courthope makes as ample 
acknowledgment as Steele's warmest admirer 
could wish. He allows, perhaps, a little 
more than is fair to Addison’s share of Sir 
Roger de Coverley; not, of course, more than 
is fair to the exquisite lightness of the 
humorist’s touch, for thut is incomparable, 
but more than is fair as regards the concep¬ 
tion. Subtract kindly Steele’s contribution 
from the Sir Roger of the Spectator, and the 
residue is a portrait in the same vein of 
satirical humour with the Tory Foxhunter of 
the Freeholder. Mr. Courthope sees in Addi¬ 
son’s papers a certain kindliness for what was 
beautiful in the feudal ideal, and gives him 
the credit of intending by his portrait of Sir 
Roger to reconcile town and country. We 
may well doubt whether the Tory squires 
of the time felt much obliged to the 
Spectator even for the number describing Sir 
Roger’s patriarchal relations with his servants, 
the first and the least maliciously humorous of 
Addison’s papers on the subject, probably 
designed, as the present writer has elsewhere 
suggested, to maintain continuity with Steele’s 
original conception, and let it down softly. 
Still, Mr. Courthope goes much farther than 
is usual in liis acknowledgment of Steele’s 
literary importance, and that is something to 
be thankful for. Only why is there no 
mention of Steele side by side with Addison 
us an “architect of public opinion”? 
Addison’s claim to this honour rests solely on 
their joint work in the Tatler and the Spec¬ 
tator. It is, of course, a nice question to 
settle their respective claims as factors in the 
formation of a healthier public opinion, seeing 
that the one originated the idea of the 
periodical and the various kinds of essays, 
while the other was greatly his superior in 
wit and in literary execution. Nevertheless, 
Steele was the originator; Addison, with all 
his superiority of literary genius, was, com¬ 
paratively speaking, if Mr. Courthope will 
purdon the expression, the “ mechanical 
agent.” Steele took the lead even in praising 
Milton. And, although his literary faculty 
was of a much more ordinary and less dis¬ 
tinguished kind, it was sufficiently distin¬ 
guished to make the reputation of the Tatler 
before Addison joined him. But the gravest 
injustice that Mr. Courthope commits towards 
Steele is ascribing to his coadjutor the creation 
of “ the ideal of Woman, as she is represented 
in the Spectator, adding grace, charity, and 
refinement to domestic life.” Addison’s ideal 
of "Woman seems to me to be much nearer that 
of Popo in the “ Rape of the Lock ”—a vastly 
amusing and delightful creature, adding an 
inexhaustible theme for gay ridicule to the 
life of the superior creature, Man. It was 
the generous and chivalrous Steele, a pattern 
of conjugal devotion, if not of absolute fidelity, 
that rose superior to the conventional Queen 
Anne way of regarding women. 

Mr. Courthope devotes a chapter to Addison’s 
quarrel with Pope, and handles the subject 
with great patience and fairness—still, 1 ven¬ 
ture to think, with a little more than fairness 
to Addison, and a little less than fairness to 
Pope. Ho will not allow that the famous 
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portrait of “Atticus” is “altogether un¬ 
true,” hut he lays stress on the fact that 
nearly all the evidence in favour of the truth 
of the portrait comes from Pope himself, and 
so from a tainted quarter. Now this is not 
strictly the ease. The strongest evidence on 
Pope’s side is the fact that Addison’s partisans, 
with all their admiration for his pure and 
spotless character, his serene and dignified 
temper, have never been able to blur a line 
of the satire by adducing from Addison’s life 
one instance of warm unprejudiced praise, 
generous friendship, or straightforward hos¬ 
tility. The portrait is in thorough keeping 
with everything that we know about Addison ; 
if it had been false, wc can hardly believe 
that no inconsistency would have revealed 
itself. Addison gets too much benefit from 
the “ moral twist ” in Pope when the case 
against him is made to rest entirely on the 
evidence of this damaged witness. Pope’s 
failings were really as superficial as Addison’s 
virtues. Do Quineey once declared that he 
had at his command the materials to show, 
when the opportunity presented itself, that 
Addison was more to blame and Pope more 
in the right than was commonly supposed. 
The opportunity never did present itself; but 
the materials are sufficiently on the surface to 
make it clear to anyone who thinks it worth 
while to follow the course of the quarrel that 
the last word on the subject has not boon 
said by Mr. Elwin. Mr. Courthope takes a 
much fairer view of Pope’s character than 
was done by his predecessor in editing, but he 
passes over too slightly the shabby attack 
which Addison allowed or encouraged a member 
of the “ little senate ” to make upon Pope in 
the Guardian. This is not generally regarded 
ns an attack only because all the circum¬ 
stances have not been focussed. There was 
more in it than mere “ cold mention ” of 
Pope, and “glowing panegyric,” or, as I 
should call it, shameless puffery, of Ambrose 
Philips. It was really, in all the circum¬ 
stances, an obvious attack, of the very kind 
that Pope, in his satire, declared to be char¬ 
acteristic of Addison—the attack indirect and 
by implication. W. Mmto. 


The Gentleman 1 * Magazine Library. Edited 
byG.L. Gomme. “ Manners and Customs.” 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Mb. Gomme must be congratulated on the 
success which has attended the first volume 
of his collection of extracts from the honoured 
monthly of our grandfathers and great-grand¬ 
fathers. The social manners and customs of 
bygone ages are subjects which he has studied 
with enthusiasm for many years, and he has 
been well advised in beginning this series of 
classified selections from the Gentleman's with 
a volume in which his special knowledge of 
the subject has led him to reject the worthless 
and to retain what is only of permanent 
value. If the theories which its contributors 
evolved have been not unfrcquently rejected 
by a more critical generation of antiquaries, 
the facts which they recorded for its columns 
were the results of their own observation of 
the people among whom they lived. The 
customs wldch they chronicled had been their 
companions from youth to age; the manners 
which they described were those with which 


they had been familiar from their earliest 
youth. The value of this work will lie in 
the fact that it is a selection by a competent 
critic of the personal observations of a set of 
men who were scattered all over England, 
and were engaged in noting the events which 
passed under their own eyes. Mr. Gomme 
has printed in his Introduction a list of the 
names of tho chief writers whose contribu¬ 
tions he has selected for the honour of repro¬ 
duction, and has furnished a few details as to 
their labours in other branches of literature. 
These particulars will prove of considerable 
use to the student, and might, wo venture to 
think, have been extended with advantage. 
The ingenious note of John Carey on the 
“ ancient game ” of Ovid, as illustrated by 
one still played in Ireland, would come home 
with more conviction to the mind of the reader 
were ho informed that its writer was well 
known in his day from his studies of the 
writers of Home and Greece. The com¬ 
munication from John Coleridge on the 
customs of shepherds—a typical communica¬ 
tion by a country student of 125 years ago— 
would be read with more interest by anyone 
conversant with his relationship to 8. T. 
Coleridge. 

By far the most valuable section of the 
volume—it covers exactly fifty pages—relates 
to the series of City pageants which solemnised 
the entrance into the chief magistracy of the 
City of London of the successive Lord Mayors 
for nearly a century and a half. When Mr. 
John Nichols, the editor of the magazine, was 
collecting in his eightieth your the materials 
for his history of the progresses of the British 
Solomon, he was naturally led into an excur¬ 
sion on the City ceremonies, in which the 
Stuart Sovereigns often took the chief part. 
He communicated his investigations to the 
journal under his charge, and by means of its 
columns was enabled to ransack the libraries 
of the principal book collectors of his duy. 
The result was the fullest description yet pub¬ 
lished of tho volumes, many of them of ex¬ 
ceeding scarcity, which described these civic 
entertainments. Their interest is widespread; 
they illustrate the municipal and dramatic 
history of the times, as well as the varying 
tastes and feelings which animated all classes 
of London society at different epochs. The 
earliest of theso works were written by such 
authors as Peele and Middleton, and from 
their hands the task of composition gradually 
passed in a descending scale into those of 
Taubman and Elkanali Settle. With this 
exception, and with the omission of a short 
article on the cries of London—a subject on 
which every well-educated child knows that 
poor Hone in his Year-books took especial 
delight—tho articles relate to country life; 
and to our mind tho description of the 
manners and customs of Herefordshire in 
1819 carries off the palm for interest. This 
shrewd observer of the every-day life around 
him made good use of his opportunities, and 
knew how to describe with accuracy, but 
without malice, what he witnessed from day 
to day. The large parties on Sunday after¬ 
noons to play at foot-ball or cricket have gone 
out of fashion ; but it is as true now in Wales 
and its borders as it was seventy years ago 
that in law-suits “ the witnesses are much 
warped in their evidence, according to their 
respective affections for the parties,” even if I 


the winner with his friends no longer “attends 
church and public places with ribands in the 
hat, as in elections.” Whatever terrors are 
in store for a candidate for a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, he is happily no longer required to 
celebrate his victory by wearing ribands when 
in church. 

On the value of “Local Customs” Mr. 
Gomme lays great stress as a subject hitherto 
not properly recognised, and everyone will 
acknowledge that the fifty pages devoted to 
that section form not the least valuable 
portion of the book. Whether these rites, 
most of which are practised at this day with 
undiminished solemnity, are the relics of 
customs once prevalent throughout the country, 
or whether each of them was from the first 
peculiar to the town or the district in 
which it is at this day celebrated, is still, 
and is likely to remain, a subject for debate. 
The Furry-day at Hclstone, which was 
described in the Gentleman's for 1790, and 
over tho meaning of which its learned con¬ 
tributors widely differed, has been chronicled 
during the past century in a score of peri¬ 
odicals, and its origin has formed a subject of 
anxious discussion. In the popular mind the 
custom of giving a flitch of bacon to the 
happy married couple of a year and a day 
is assigned to Dunmow, and to Dunmow 
alone; but Mr. Gomme, in reproducing the 
history of a similar gift which was formerly, 
if not now, tho practice of the lordship of 
Wichnor, rightly remarks that this circum¬ 
stance established for the famous flitch of 
Dunmow “ a more remote origin than me¬ 
diaeval manorial law.” 

The selection of tho articles in the Gentle¬ 
man's in this branch of archaeology lies within 
a reasonable compass, and they are not so 
numerous but that they can bo reproduced 
without any curtailment. When Mr. Gomme 
or one of his colleagues comes to deal with 
the biographical and the genealogical articles, 
the question will be surrounded with diffi¬ 
culty, and it will probably be necessary to 
diminish their bulk, and to publish, in many 
instances, only a simple indication of tho 
volumes in which anxious enquirers can obtain 
the further particulars which they desire. If 
the work which Mr. Gomme has happily 
began should be brought to a successful issue, 
and if these volumes should be supplemented 
with the ample index to the volumes of the 
Gentleman's Magazine which the directors of the 
Index Society have projected, the obligations 
to “ Sylvanus Urban,” which everyone must 
acknowledge, would be increased a hundred¬ 
fold. Both of these undertakings aro of 
great usefulness, and both have our best 
wishes. 

W. P. CoUBTNEY. 


Native Life in Tratancore. By tho Rev. 

Samuel Matecr. (W. H. Allen.) 

Of all the native States of India there is none 
more interesting than Travaneore, and few 
less talked about. It occupies the extreme 
south of tho Malyalam country, extending 
along the Malabar coast from near Cochin to 
tho historic Capo Comorin. This secluded 
comer, cut off from the rest of Southern India 
by the chain of Western Ghats, has never felt 
the successive waves of invasion which moke 
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up the history of the greater part of India. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are, indeed, 
Hindus, though certainly not Aryans. There 
are a certain number of Mussulmans, but 
Christians are specially numerous, forming 
nearly a fifth of the total population. The 
great majority are Catholics either of the 
Syrian rite (the introduction of which into 
India is lost in the mist of tradition) or con¬ 
verts from it to lloman Catholicism. The 
reigning dynasty is of older date than the first 
landing of Europeans in India ; and, though a 
Kshetriya origin is, of course, claimed for it, 
there can be no doubt that it really belongs 
to the Sudra caste of Is airs who form 
the aristocracy throughout the Malyalam 
country. 

This caste, though, as Sudras, the lowest of 
the four well-born castes of Hinduism, occu¬ 
pies an exceptional position, owing to the 
virtual non-existence of the middle couple— 
Kshetriya and Vaisya. The Nairs hold 
the place of the former, while that of the 
Yiasyas, the mercantile caste, is filled by a 
race of semi-Arab traders. The status of this 
Mussulman section of the population is not so 
well defined in Travancore (which receives a 
large number of immigrants from the Tamil 
countries on the east) as in Malabar proper, 
where the Maplahs, as these semi-Arab traders 
are there called, have been virtually received 
into the national caste-system. The giving 
up of all trade to them is supported by a 
pseudo-prophecy in the legend of Malabar to 
the effect that no Vaisyas would be required 
in Purasuramen’s colony, as traders would 
come from over the sea and settle there. A 
curious ceremony whereby the Zamorin of 
Calicut, on his investiture, accepts areca-nut 
and betel-leaf from a Maplali woman testifies 
to the recognition of this race in the Malya¬ 
lam nationality. These Maplahs have also 
abandoned the ordinary Mussulman law of 
inheritance, and adopted the singular system 
of inheritance in the female line, called 
marumakkatayam, which is the general custom 
of the country. It is probably this race 
whom Mr. Matecr speaks of, under the name 
of Tulukkans, as scarcely distinct from the 
lobbies, a closely allied race belonging to the 
Eastern coast of India; but the status of this 
Mussulman folk is not clearly explained. Mr. 
Matecr is more at home in his description of 
the Hindu casteB of Travancore. It is very 
minute, though it lacks a general introductory 
view of the subject. Acquaintance with the 
northern parts of the Malyalam country, 
where the nationality is less mixed with 
foreign elements, would have enabled a clearer 
conception of the subject to be taken. The 
complication of the 420 castes comprised in the 
population of about two and a-half millions is 
presented as an excuse for not giving a com¬ 
plete account of them, and only describing a 
few typical specimens. It will help those 
who wish to study the minute description of 
native life as given in this work if they will 
understand that there is a broad distinction 
between the castes of true Malyalam nation¬ 
ality and those of foreign origin and as yet un¬ 
assimilated. No member of the true Malyalam 
castes can eat with a person of foreign caste, 
however high. In a Malabar gaol I once saw 
a Nair about to be flogged, on the report of 
the gaoler, for refusing his food; and, as the 
cook of his mess was a Brahman, the crime 
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was evident. The gaol superintendent’s zeal 
for discipline being untempered by a know¬ 
ledge of the Malyalam language, I ventured, 
as amicus curiae, to ask a few questions; and 
I elicited that the cook was not a Malabar 
Brahman, but an immigrant from the Tamil 
country, which very material fact the gaoler 
had omitted to mention. 

The vacancy left by- the elevation of the 
Nairs has brought up a low-caste race to the 
virtual position of Sudras. This race, called 
Tiyens in Malabar, Chogans in Cochin, Ilavans 
in Travancore, have, in the former part of 
the country, where British rule has relaxed 
social pressure, become almost undistinguish- 
able from Nairs. Thus the hierarchy of the 
four great caste divisions is now reconstituted: 
(1) Namburi Brahmans, (2) Nairs in place of 
the Kshetriyas, (3) Mussulman Maplahs in 
place of Vaisyas, (4) Tiyens in place of Suclras. 
Both Nairs and Tiyens have thrown out 
numerous branches of artisan and subservient 
sub-castes, which, besides the usual trades, 
furnish barbers, washermen, astrologers, musi¬ 
cians, &c., to their respective stocks. Lastly 
come the servile castes, classed as Chermens 
(Pulayens and Pariens principally), who work 
in the rice-fields, weave mats and baskets, 
and appear to be an aboriginal race enslaved by 
Parasuramen’s colony of Nairs. The account 
of these servile castes given by Mr. Matecr is 
very complete, as may be expected from their 
furnishing the majority of the converts to 
Protestantism. I find no clear statement of 
the proportion of the various castes among 
the 60,000 Travancorcans claimed as Pro¬ 
testant Christians ; but there is an allusion to 
the Pulayens as forming nearly half of the 
converts belonging to one of the missionary 
societies. There is no reason to believe that 
these serfs, who have been legally free for 
many years past, are oppressed more than 
low-caste Hindus always are more or le6s. 
They are in a very low state, addicted to 
drunkenness, devil-dancing, and dirt; and the 
pride of the well-boni castes (bathed, shaven, 
and white-clothed) thrusts the impure serfs 
from off the highways. I do not believe 
that the having to go off the road when 
a man of higher caste passes is felt as 
an oppression by the people of Malabar; it 
is a custom. In South Malabar the servile 
castes may attend markets, thereby entailing 
a bath on every Tiyen before he can re-enter 
his house. In North Malabar custom ex¬ 
cludes them from markets and public 
places, but the disability is gradually dying 
out. 

The many opportunities which missionary 
work must give for insight into native life 
renders this book a valuable record of a fast 
vanishing state of society. Its principal draw¬ 
back is an excessive assumption of acquaintance 
with India, failing which the English reader 
may find himself at a loss to understand many 
descriptions. Eor instance, dates are con¬ 
stantly given thus: “M.E. 1040,” which is 
perplexing in the absence of any mention of 
the peculiar Malyalam era, dating from the 
foundation of Quilon, about a.d. 825. The 
work is illustrated; but no illustrations can 
convey any idea of the beauty of this en¬ 
chanting country, the only drawback of 
which is the enervating effect of the steamy 
climate. 

Edwaju) Nicholson. 


Narrative of Events connected with the Publica¬ 
tion of the Tracts for the Times. With an 
Introduction and Supplement extending to 
the Present Time. By William Palmer. 
(Kivingtons.) 

This book has a pathetic interest. It is the 
swan song—shall we say the dodo song?—of the 
“ old historic High-Church party,” which one 
is sometimes tempted to take for a phantom of 
the imagination of the bishops and quarterly 
reviewers who call to it in vain. Seriously, 
Sir William Palmer’s narrative is not as 
piquant as Mr. Mosley’s ltecollections of 
Uriel, not as moving as Cardinal Newman’s 
autobiography, but as an historic document 
it is hardly less important. It lets us into the 
mind, not of the school with which the Tracts 
originated, but of the body to which the 
Tracts were in the first instance addressed. 
We are all apt to make the same mistake as 
Mr. Kingsley, and fancy that Nowman’s pub¬ 
lic for the ten years that he was the greatest 
spiritual power in England was made up of 
the young men who heard him at St Mary’s. 

If we keep clear of this we think of him as 
the prophet who prophesied to the dry bones 
of Anglicanism till they stirred and came 
together, and stood upon their feet an exceed¬ 
ing great army. It is well to be reminded 
that to many of the best and most serious of 
his contemporaries he was but one among the 
watchmen who sounded the alarm when 
people who had never been quite asleep 
woke up to the danger, never very real, that 
they might be robbed of their Church. No 
doubt it was a false alarm, like the reports 
which came to Oxford that the Birmingham 
political Unions were going to sack and bum 
the colleges on their way to London. Liberals 
in high places had imagined such a device as 
they were not able to perform ; Church people 
who valued the Church as it was had only to 
assert themselves. When William IV. assured 
the bishops in 1834 of his resolution to 
maintain the Establishment the danger was 
over so far as such dangers ever are. “Oar 
effort,” the author says, “ was wholly con¬ 
servative. It was to maintain things that 
wo believed and had been taught, not 
to introduce innovations in doctrine and 
discipline.” Accordingly, this protest was 
supported, as it deserved to be, by Disraeli’s 
patron, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
thought it a “blayguard thiDg” to go to 
church oftener than once a week. Of course, 
Sir William Palmer was a Churchman of a 
very different type, but still he records, not 
exactly in a tone of protest, the numerous 
remonstrances called forth by the early Tracts 
for the Times, which seem to have very 
seriously interfered with the success of the 
Lay Address. He even gave hopes, soon des¬ 
tined to be dashed, that he (and his friends) 
had succeeded in stopping the Tracts alto¬ 
gether, as tho writers declined to submit 
them to the censorship of a committee. 

In fact, he differed radically from the Tract 
writers: he valued the Fathers as a bulwark 
to the actual existing Church of England; 
they valued the Church of England for such 
witness as it still gave to primitive truth 
more fully, not to say more purely, set forth 
by the Fathers of the undivided Church; his 
first object was to defend the Establishment, 
theirs to discover a principle on which, if 
need be, to replace it. Still, as the Tractarians 
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at first worked chiefly by insisting on tho 
large survivals of Catholicism in the Anglican 
formularies, the breach did not immediately 
manifest itself, though Palmer early showed a 
tendency to compromise; for instance, instead 
of protesting against the reduction of cathedral 
establishments by the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sion, he brought Napoleon’s plan of honorary 
canonrios beforo the Commission, which he had 
the satisfaction of seeing adopted, with some 
safeguards of his own. When Froudo’s Remains 
appeared, he was over-excited by the naive 
way in which Froude put down the result of his 
and Newman’s conference with Wiseman on 
the possibilities of corporate re-union, and his 
anxiety was increased when Newman met the 
proposal to contribute to tho Martyrs’ Memorial 
with a solemn query on the same subject. 
Still, Newman’s strong language was re¬ 
assuring np to 1839, when it began to be 
noticed that Newman’s immediate disciples 
were shaken by Wiseman’s arguments against 
Anglican Orders, to which our author replied 
in snch a manner as not to encourage a 
rejoinder. So, too, when Wiseman interfered 
in the controversy about Tract XC., he first 
proved that “ the worship of the Virgin and 
the other errors of the Church of Home 
characterised by Newman . . . were binding 
on Roman Catholics,” which Wiseman had 
denied, and then that Wiseman’s quotations 
to prove the “errors” primitive were worth¬ 
less. It is very characteristic of Sir W. 
Palmer’s mind that, from the time he 
ascertained that Roman controversialists, from 
the days of Bellarmine to now, have been in 
the habit of appealing to uncritical editions 
of the Fathers, he felt that the question was 
closed- As for the restoration of intercom¬ 
munion, he was on the whole content to 
reflect that all attempts that way since 
the days of Calixtus had come to nothing, 
and that no revival of holiness in the 
Church of England was likely to bring them 
to more. Naturally, in 1843, after Newman 
had refused to do anything to bridle the British 
Critic, then the organ of Ward and Oakley, 
though edited by Newman’s brother-in-law, 
he felt called to stand in the breach himself, 
and addressed to the Bishop of Oxford the 
narrative of events here reprinted. Consider¬ 
ing that the author obviously felt that he had 
finished his theological education when “ the 
respected author of Tract XC.” and Dr. Pusey 
were beginning theirs, the Tractarians are 
treated with great generosity and forbearance. 
In rebuking the Romanising tendencies of the 
British Critic, the writer appeals to the Tracts 
for the Times, as if Ward and Oakley only 
needed to be recalled to the principles of their 
master. In the supplement to the narrative, 
Sir W. Palmer goes so far as to recognise the 
superior wisdom of Dr. Pusey, who contrived 
to keep Newman’s followers together by 
avoiding any public censure of their leader or 
his principles. In the same spirit he is averse 
to censuring—at least to suppressing—the 
Ritualists, partly because Rome detests Ritual¬ 
ism, and partly because he admires Dr. Little- 
dale’s Plain Reasons against Romanism. Perhaps 
his largest theological conception is that the 
revival of religion in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century undoubtedly began within 
the pale of Anglicanism—a fact which also 
seems to have weighed with De Maistre. 

G. A. Simcox. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Beatrix Randolph. By Julian Hawthorne. In 

2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Thirlhy Hall. By W. E. Norris. Tn 3 vols. 

(Bentley.) 

Cherry. By Mrs. C. Reade. In 3 vols. 

(J. & II. Maxwell.) 

Across the Hills. Bv Frances Mary Owen. 

(Kcgan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Old Hark Langston : a Talc of Dukesborough. 

By R. M. Johnston. (Sampson Low.) 

JDr. Blandford's Conscience. By Sarson C. T. 

Ingram. (Nisbct.) 

Me. Jcxian Hawthobne lias adopted a milder 
manner since his last book, Fortune's Fool , 
which, if it displayed a certain quality of 
power, abounded in extravagance. There is 
none of his exultation in physical force, none 
of his peculiar mysticism, in Beatrix Randolph. 
To say this, however, does not mean that it 
escapes the charge of extravagance. It has 
exactly the same fault ns its predecessor, Bust. 
Like the hero’s renunciation in Bust, the cen¬ 
tral situation in Beatrix Randolph, the inno¬ 
cent assumption of the personality of a famous 
prima donna by an unknown singer, violates all 
moral probability. Putting aside the possi¬ 
bility of the impersonation, to allow herself 
to bo so easily deluded is totally inconsistent 
with the character of Beatrix which Mr. 
Hawthorne labours to bring homo to us else¬ 
where. But this is the cardinal fault with all 
his creations: they are described as one thing 
and they act as another. Men of the world, 
it is true, probably do more foolish things 
than any other people, but Mr. Hamilton 
Jocelyn’s ill-timed persistence is, if nothing 
else, grossly at variance with his character 
for astuteness. Given the situation, however, 
Mr. Hawthorne works out the details with 
considerable ingenuity, even if the conclusion 
be lame. There is less description of scenery 
than usual in Beatrix Randolph, but the 
little Mr. Hawthorne gives us is fresh and 
pleasant. He has for once succeeded in not 
being over-strained in his effort to be vivid. 
The sketches of Acw York society arc amusing 
so far as they go, but they are very slight. 
There is a lack of finish or subtlety about 
them, and a resemblance to the sketches which 
now abound in a certain class of journalism. 
But perhaps Mr. Hawthorne’s pen was hur¬ 
ried j his later books have been treading very 
fast on each other’s heels. 

Tho first volume of Mr. Norris’s new novel 
is far the best, and ill prepares us for the 
disappointment of the two next. The descrip¬ 
tion of the hero’s boyhood among the Norfolk 
Broads, old Bunce tho keeper, tile great pike, 
and the frozen fens is written with great 
freshness and feeling. It was Alfiori who 
first made the dangerous statement that pre¬ 
cocity in falling in love is a sign of genius. 
Master Charles is not a genius, but he might 
have been. Under Mr. Norris’s care he is 
piloted through the dangers of the two last 
volumes back to his first- love. Experience may 
protest against Mr. Norris’s conclusion, but it 
cannot be denied that he is very long bringing 
him through. The interminable dialogues 
with - Lady Constance unpleasantly suggest 
padding; and, were it not for the grace and 
clearness of the author’s style, they would 


I be intolerable. Lady Constance is not a 
successful character. The amount of self- 
deception she must have unconsciously prac¬ 
tised is very crudely intimated, and there 
foundation for her mysterious power. 
Nor is Maud very real. The true interest of 
the book, indeed, lies in the early develop¬ 
ment of Charles’s character, and it is a very 
ingenuous one. The author has drawn upon 
what can scarcely be other than personal remi¬ 
niscences very pleasantly and profitably. But 
there is rather too much of the trick of 
reminding us that it all happened long ago, 
and things have changed very much since, 
&c., &e. Once or twice this is amusing, but 
the repetition becomes intolerable, and leaves 
us with the conviction that the writer is not 
such a veteran after all. 

Mrs. Reade includes two sensational stories 
in her three volumes. They are coloured by 
plenty of rice anu low passion and intrigue, 
but end in a blaze of triumphunt morality 
which ought, no doubt, to put us into a mood 
of virtuous exultation. Unfortunately the 
contrasts are ro startling and tho morality is 
so forced that they only leave us feeling very 
helpless and in the confused state which, 
perhaps, the heading of one of Mrs. Reade’s 
chapters best describes—“Mixed with Sad 
Wonder. Mrs. Reade is generous, and does 
not spare us her good things. Many of the 
headings are three-volume sensational novels 
in themselves, and would make the fortune of 
a less inventive person. What could not be 
done with “Smitten and Bitten” or “0 
Tiger s Heart ? All the customary ingre¬ 
dients of this class of fiction flavour her 
pages. The men, of course, are “great and 
strong and swartly grand.” But there are 
also some new and strange things. Lady 
Carmnlt, when she enjoys the luxury of con¬ 
valescence, is not only supremely happy, she is 
tho “ champion of apolausticism.” We have 
much for which to be thankful to Mrs. Reade. 
The evil genius of the first story is very evil. 
Modesty forbids us to enquire into her earlier 
days m the last years of the Second Empire. 
Under the Commune she is a petroleuse ; and 
then, in order to make a wealthy match, she 
enters into the domestic circle of an English 
clergyman as governess. Between her, liow- 
CA er, and Sir Peter Cumialt there intervene, 
oddly enough, a pet dog, a favourite horse, 
and a wife. Why the dog should have been 
m the way is uncertain. Perhaps she only 
destroyed it to keep her hand in. She was 
capabie of anything. As for horse and wife, 
Mdlle. Emcraude nearly succeeds in killing 
them together. Failing, however, she then 
attempts to “take off” her ladyship with 
hellebore; luckily, the revelations of her 
accomplice, a groom, madly in love with 
my ladyship herself, frustrate this. The 
groom, having made his revelations, pro¬ 
ceeds to drown himself in two feet of water 
in a most desperate way. His fate points 
a moral, and was indeed well deserved. He 
had coquetted with Radical doctrines, and 
ventireed to think the aristocracy a sham. 
Mrs. Reade s second story is equally unpleasant 
and unreal, but somewhat simpler and less 
passionate. “ The force of Nature could no 
further go.” 

An amusing collection of uncouth words 
gathered from the smaller American news- 
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papers appeared in a magazine some years 
ago. They were not old provincial words 
which have gradually dropped into disuse in 
England, but newfangled inventions, sub¬ 
ordinated to the purpose of ignorant ostenta¬ 
tion. To Mr. Johnston belongs the honour 
of introducing this democratic licence of dic¬ 
tion into what purports to bo a serious 
literary production. Here are some of the 
choicest flowers gathered at random from his 
pages. One of his heroines—an invalid, it is 
true—yields to her “ impulsions.” The hero, 
who has done much for higher education in 
his native State, announces his “ declinature ” 
of a professorship; Dukeshorough was notable 
for the seriousness of its sermons—they were 
more than serious, they were “ prognostic of 
what would eventuate ; ” while the musical 
genius of the township delighted his audience 
with the exquisite “rendition” of such 
simple tunes as “ Molly [«e], put the kettle 
on.” Mr. Johnston is conscientiously con¬ 
cerned with the topography of his settlement 
in Georgia. Unfortunately his painstaking 
description leaves no clear impression on the 
mind. But, as he justly points out, to under¬ 
stand Dukeshorough aright, you should fix 
yourself in the main street (not in the back¬ 
track), and then turn “ square-round.” In 
calling his production a tale, Mr. Johnston 
practises upon an unsuspicious public. It is 
not a story in any sense of the word, hut 
an account of the founding of Dukeshorough, 
and a rambling chronicle of tho leading 
families who conferred distinction upon it. 
The reader is passed on from family to family 
until a happy inspiration induces Mr. Johnston 
to put in a chapter called “ settlements.” 
These arc simpler than lawyers would have us 
believe. The one villain Dukeshorough was 
capable of producing gets his deserts ; while 
the virtuous inhabitants are suddenly sorted off 
into pairs, and live happily ever afterwards. 
Few people, however, will be strong enough to 
struggle through the whole hook in order to 
feel their hearts glow within them at this 
satisfactory conclusion. 

A crons the Hill* possesses the melancholy 
interest, as the Preface tells, of being the 
last story that the author lived to write, and 
of “ foreshadowing the close of a life lavishly 
spent in tho loving service of others.” The 
story of tho walk ncross the hills is told 
very simply and gracefully; the reader feels 
tho free, fresh air, and catches glimpses of 
the blue moving sea beyond the gorse 
and heather. The allegory is one which 
appeals to all whose high privilege it has 
been to come in contact with those who, in 
no blind enthusiasm, but with clear gaze, 
have found that happiness which “ can only 
ho told from pain by its being what they 
would choose before everything else.” A 
wanderer in search of rest and health learns 
from his companion of one day that perhaps 
life can make clear what many thoughts have 
left dim, and that existence is only perfect in 
self-sacrifice. He is taught the full meaning 
of his intuition by the faith in which she 
passes across and beyond the hills into tho 
light and peace which lay upon them. 

Mr. Gilbert has proclaimed himself to be 
the author of a “respectful perversion” of 
the Poet Laureate’s Prince**, but what epithet 
is applicable to Mr. Ingram’s performance in 


calling the academy of the girl-graduates “a 
collegiate celibiate for the fair sex ” ? Dr. 
Dlnndford’s Conscience abounds in phrases 
coined from the same mint which are neither 
jocose nor smart. Mi\ Ingram falls between 
two stools. He has written a novel with a 
purpose; the purpose is to show how a poet 
may trace tho spiritual regeneration of a 
doctor who possessed a certain amount of 
culture, appreciated Montaigne, and could not 
persuade himself to become a Christian by 
reading Palev’s Evidence*. As a work of 
fiction, the story is completely killed by theo¬ 
logical discussion ; as a theological discussion, 
it is interrupted and impeded by fragments of 
narrative and description. The author’s style 
is very heavy aud pretentious, a result to 
which his habit of rejecting simple words and 
using pedantic ones outside their true signifi¬ 
cation materially contributes. Mr. Ingram’s 
little fishes do more than talk, like whales. 
Why should an accident with him “ initiate 
an intimacy ” instead of give rise to a friend¬ 
ship ? There is nothing to be gained, and 
everything to be lost, by this pedantry. 

G. E. Dawkixs. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

An Introduction to Greek Verse Composition, 
with Exercises. By Arthur Sidgwick and 
P. D. Morice. (Rivingtons.) Verse composition 
has been so much thrust from its former pride 
of place as an instrument of classical education 
that it may at first sight seem curious to find 
one of the ablest tutors in Oxford and a master 
at a leading public school submitting themselves 
to the drudgery which must have been involved 
in the preparation of this manual. The truth 
is that the irrational use of verso composition 
as a panacea for ignorance and clumsiness has 
been supplanted by its rational use as the best 
method—-perhaps the only method in the case 
of a dead language—of teaching fairly advanced 
scholars to grasp the distinctions between the 
poetic and the prosaic vocabularies. Without 
this distinction, the savour of Greek poetry 
escapes us, as the savour of Shaksj>ere would 
elude a foreigner who felt no difference between 
the language of “ Bong Lear ” and that of a 
City article. Messrs. Sidgwick and Morice 
undertake, in five manageable chapters—the 
whole book, exclusive of the excellent vocabu¬ 
lary at the end, is less than 150 pages—to 
“ take the learner through all the stages of 
Greek verse composition, from the first rudi¬ 
ments till he has reached a fair proficiency in 
turning into Greek iambics an average piece of 
English dramatic poetry ” (Preface, p. v.). Tliis 
much is promised; this much, and something 
more, is performed—the something more being 
the superadded flavour of good literature and 
critical discernment. Hero are two editors who, 
in addition to a far more exact account of the 
iambic metre, its limits and its privileges, than 
we have seen elsewhere, can think their Shak- 
spere and their Arnold into terms of Sophocles. 
If thero be a fault, it is that tho book is almost 
over-Sophocloan. Boys are apt to catch the 
weaknesses of Euripides and the extravagan¬ 
cies of Aeschylus, no doubt; Sophocles is 
far more flawless and equal. But yet we 
think that Aeschylus and the Aeschy¬ 
lean forms have an attractiveness for 
clever boys which should be taken into account. 
Aeschylus is direct; Sophocles is not usually so. 
But we must learn to bo direct before we 
can indulge in the luxury of subtlety. 
Onco or twice we note an Aeschylean phrase 
ascribed to a later writer—as, e.</., on p. 5t>, in 
the section on metaphors, the phrase 0 ovko \ ov- 
ptvos icivov, which is primarily Aeschylean, is 
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ascribed to Euripides. Possibly this is a typo¬ 
graphical error, Eur. for Eum., in which play, 
we think, the phrase first occurs. In the same 
section, &vfv (Sorfjpos ahrokovpcvai is not well 
rendered, wo think, “ untended by a i/unnl." 
Barijp is not exactly “ a guard,” and the ren¬ 
dering obscures tho very metaphor it is meant 
to exemplify. These are small points, but may 
bo worth correcting; a manual needs exactness 
beyond other books. But this chapter—“ Hints 
on Poetic Forms and Usages ”—is invaluable. 
It redeems the luckless tyro from that sense of 
wandering in tho wilderness which the un¬ 
assisted hunt for appropriate “ turns ” always 
brings to him. Excellent, also, is tho treat¬ 
ment (pp. 5-9) of tho Caesura ; and the authors 
(Pref. p. v.) justifiably pride themselves on their 
sections on the metrical treatment of mono¬ 
syllables. This is a matter which has often 
puzzled older scholars, as well as boys, simply 
for want of a few obvious formulas. Hitherto, 
de minimis non eiirnrit lex ; and these mono¬ 
syllabic minima have been pushed and turned 
into erroneous positions, tivtv Eorrjpot eurokoi- 
ptea. The question of Crasis has also been “a 
forge of miseries; ” its embers will fade and he 
extinct after a perusal of pp. 20-23. The 
exercises, graduated in difficulty, and with a 
line of demarcation between 30 and 31, at 
which point real literature is employed for 
translation, are excellent; our only doubt is 
whether they are numerous enough. They 
will, we fear, bo worked through too easily, 
and illegitimate “keys” will abound. This 
is, perhaps, unavoidable in a manual of limited 
compass; it is, however, a real evil. Another 
criticism we should be inclined to make on the 
more advanced exercises is that there is rather 
too much from Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arnold 
—from “ Atalanta in Calydon ” and “ Merope,” 
highly assimilated to Greek form as they are— 
and too few passages from Shakspere, in which 
the thought is Greek, or rather of the high 
poetical order common to all great poets, 
while the form is markedly English. Transla¬ 
tion of these is tho ultimato achievement, we 
may be told, and beyond the scope of a manual. 
But wo wish there were more such passages 
here, even if the editors had found it necessary 
to append their own versions of them, indicating 
the course of thought by which they proceeded. 
Able boys would mark and learn thereby. The 
prominence given to passages from Mr. 
Rhoades’ writings is puzzling; nor do we see 
why No. 77 should be treated as anonymous; 
if we mistake not, it is from Alexander .Smith’s 
Life Drama. Tho vocabulary—intended to be 
“useful not merely for these exercises, but for 
any other”—is a thesaurus of Greek poetic 
diction, and simply invaluable, being classical, 
instead of the ugly congeries of epic, lyric, 
tragic, and Aristotelian Greek presented to the 
tyro in most English-Greok lexicons; and the 
marking of the quantities doubles its use for 
the young. The only question we feel inclined 
to ask is, How is the memory of boys to be 
stimulated to absorb this vocabulary! Com¬ 
position cannot be written, in examinations at 
all events, without a verbal memory; a hint 
upon this point from such accomplished 
teachers and writers as Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Morice would be valuable. 

Latin Prose Exercises. With Passages of 
Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. 
By GeorgeG.Ramsay. (Glasgow: MacLeliose.) 
Few subjects are so purely empirical—using 
the word in its best sense—as the teaching of 
composition to the young. Prof. Ramsay's 
experience is, therefore, of high value, and Iris 
injunctions, both positive and negative, deserve 
the utmost consideration, oven from those un¬ 
able to accept them in their entirety. He has 
prefixed to this collection of exercises a concise 
and interesting little essay, in which he formu¬ 
lates the principles at which ho has arrived. 
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These may be briefly classified. (1) Simple 
sentences—except for mere children—are use¬ 
less. “ It is impossible [here Prof. Ramsay 
concurs with Dr. Bradley] to make any real 
use of a language as an instrument of thought 
without introducing subordinate clauses.” We 
havo no doubt whatever of this; as Prcf. 
Ramsay well points out, the dryness of the 
process of learning a language is enormously in¬ 
creased by being introduced to it in a quite il¬ 
literate and unpractical form. (2) “ Teach from 
the beginning the necessity of observing the true 
Latin order of the words. ” So only can the fault 
of “ Anglicising ” Latin prose be avoided. This 
is a principle which, in the hands of a practised 
teacher, is of great import. Wo are inclined, 
however, to think that it is often taught in a 
too peremptory way. There are options in 
Latin, as in English, prose; it is possible to 
starch Latin prose too stiffly, even for beginners. 
(3) “ Let the English propounded for transla¬ 
tion be idiomatic, not Latinised; let a pupil 
learn as early as possible that Latin and English 
are two different languages,” We fully agree 
with the Professor, and with Mr. Mundella’s 
recent deliverance, as to the mental gain it is to 
be bilingual. The difficulty seems to us to lie 
in the tender age at which boys begin Latin— 
long before they have any full grasp of 
English. They understand colloquial, but 
not literary, idioms; and the requirement of 
the Professor, that all the English presented 
to them for translation shall be idiomatic, 
demands, in our judgment, careful interpreta¬ 
tion. The exercises in part i. are adjusted to 
boys recently through the Latin Primer, to 
which a general reference is given ; those in 
part ii., to Dr. Bradley’s edition of Arnold's 
Latin Prose, to the editor of which Prof. 
Ramsay pays the tribute of a grateful pupil. 
Parts iii. and iv. consist of selected passages, 
adapted to pass-men and honour-men re¬ 
spectively. The Professor takes credit to him¬ 
self (pp. xi.-xiv.) for having intentionally 
omitted a vocabulary and forsworn the pre¬ 
paration of a key. On the latter omission we 
heartily congratulate him. There is no doubt 
that the ubiquitous keys have done much 
to spoil composition and to encourage deceit; 
even those teachers who wholly renounce their 
use have to keep their eye upon them, “ for 
reasons.” A sentence for translation is not a 
conundrum to be solved, but a weapon for varied 
mental practice. As regards the omission of 
the vocabulary wo have more doubt. To make 
oneself acquainted with a large number of 
words is (p. xiv.) “ a work one must do for one¬ 
self.” This is the language of a matured 
student half forgetful, for the moment, of the 
difficulties of immature minds. We hold that 
the sooner a boy, by any and every help, can 
acquire a vocabulary the sooner he will bo 
interested in the language. In this matter the 
old gradus, amid all its odd frivolities, certainly 
did good service. On the whole, whatever 
view be taken of this last point, we think this 
a remarkably good manual for its purpose. 
The most advanced selections—those of part 
iv.—seem to us remarkably well chosen; they 
are, many of them, inspiritingly difficult with¬ 
out being hopeless; and all of them interest¬ 
ing as English —an important proviso too often 
neglected. 

Xenophon, Cyropaedia, Books IV.-V. With 
Introduction and Notes. By C. Bigg. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) Mr. Barlow and his pupils 
Saudford and Merton possessed some familiarity 
with the education and character of the elder 
Cyrus as told by Xenophon. But it is doubtful 
whether the Cyropaedia has been much read by 
or to school-boys since Mr. Barlow’s time: and 
we hardly think that even so useful an edition 
as Dr. Bigg’s would have been, if he had edited 
the whole instead of a part, will succeed in 
re-introducing the work, or—which is the other 


and more serious side of the samo process—in 
ousting something else which is read at present. 
In fact, unless a iocnl and temporary want has 
been created by the University of London, or 
some other examining body, imposing the Cyro¬ 
paedia as a thing to be read, there would seem 
to be no demand, and not oven any room, for a 
school edition of it. But, if it is prescribed, 
students will find that Dr. Bigg's notes (which 
seem to us to show a distinct improvement in 
teaching power upon his notes to Thucydides) 
give them quite as much aid and direction as is 
good for them. 

The Satires of Juvenal. By E. G. Hardy. 
(Macmillan.) A good school edition of Juvenal 
is wanted ; and, after all that has been written 
on the subject, it ought not to be so difficult to 
compile one. In Mr. Hardy’s notes, however, 
wo find :—“ altuiu dormiret: cognate acc. = 
altum somnare” (1.17); Heracleas, Diome- 
deas; fabula is to be understood, just as Odyssea 
fabula = tho Odyssey ” (1.14); “quadringenta 
parent : /.<■., sestertia, not sestertios ” (1.94); 
“ EWviDai ” (7.(W) ; Saguntum “ was just 

north of the Ebro ” (1-7.114) ; and so on. The 
notes, when oon-eet, do not- always seem ade¬ 
quate or well put together, while wrongly 
accented Greek and misprints are too common. 
We quite believe Mr. Hardy, when he says he 
has “ in many cases not followed Prof. Mayor: ” 
but wo doubt if his edition, as it stands, could 
be used in schools with satisfactory results. 

Planti Trinummns. By C. E. Freeman and A. 
Sloman. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This is 
an edition “ for the higher forms of public 
schools,” by two Westminster masters, which 
wo regret we cannot call successful. The 
editors, from an obvious wish to suit boys, pass 
over many characteristics of Plautine Latin, and 
so leave a rather untrue idea of thou - author on 
those who use the book. The notes, though often 
good, seem sometimes too short (see, e.y., 332, 
423, 484, 879), sometimes too elementary, while 
a few more advanced ones (4-74, 494, and several 
on the readings) are surely useless to boys. 
Both notes and Introduction contain errors— 
among others, such derivations as “ cwtnmr. 
lengthened from «i«,” “ pruvineia contracted 
from jirori'lentiu ”—and do not betray always 
a full acquaintance with the best writings on 
Plautus. Wo admit that the edition does not 
claim to bo elaborate, and that it is not 
without good points, but wo had expected 
something better from Westminster and the 
Clarendon Press. 

Extracts from Martial, By Profs. Sellar and 
Ramsay. (Edinburgh: Thin.) These selec¬ 
tions, “ for the use of the humanity classes at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow,” seem well chosen, 
and a good Life of Martial, by Prof. Sellar, is 
prefixed. But we fear the book will be of little 
use generally, unless the editors follow it up 
with a volume of notes. 

We have also received :—In “ Macmillan’s 
School Class Books,” Demosthenes : The First 
Philippic, with Introducation and Notes, Edited 
(after C. Rehdantz) by the Rev. T. Gwatkin ; 
in Macmillan’s “ Elementary Classics,” Terence: 
Scenes from the Andria, by F. W. Cornish, 
Horace : Odes I. and II., by T. E. Page, Veryil : 
Selections by E. S. Shuckbtirgh, and Eutropius, 
by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield ; Graecula : a 
First Book of Greek Translation, by H. R. 
Heatley (Rivingtons); Beddenda Minora; or, 
Easy Passages for Unseen Translation, by C. S. 
Jerram (Oxford : Clarendon Press); A Key to 
the Second Part of “ Short Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition," by the Rev. PI. Belcher 
(Macmillan); Latin (burse, Second Year, by 
T. T. M‘Lagan (Chambers); Sallustii de 
Caiilinae Conjurations Historic!, by Pierce 
Egan (Baillierc, Tindall, & Cox); Caesar de 
Bello Gallico, Book II. (Moffatt & Paige); 
&c,, &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Francis Percival has arrived in London 
from Egypt, bringing with him a collection of 
inscribed potsherds from the island of Elephant¬ 
ine, where they are still found by the inhabit¬ 
ants, though not in large numbers. The 
inscriptions are for the most part in cursive 
Greek, but some of them are in Coptic and 
Early Arabic. Prof. Sayce has made a collec¬ 
tion of them at Luxor, where ho has been 
staying since his visit to Abydos. Ho will 
probably return to England before the end 
of this month, if quarantine is abolished at 
Marseilles. 

M. Navii.i.e has completed his memoir on 
Pithom, which will be printed immediately, and 
presented to the subscribers and donors of one 
pound and upwards to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

Prof. W. G. Whitney will contribute the 
article on ‘‘Philology ” to the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson the article on “ Palaeography.” 

Mu. Whitley Stokes is at present engaged 
in writing a chapter on the urkeltisches Spracli- 
schatz for the new edition of Ficke’s Wurletb tch. 

The volume of essays by George Eliot 
which Messrs. Blackwood announce for im¬ 
mediate publication was left by her ready 
corrected for the press. It will contain all her 
contributions to periodical literature that she 
was willing to have republished, together with 
some short essays and pages from her note-book 
that have not hitherto been printed. Among 
the reprinted articles will lie “ Worldliness and 
Otherworldliness,” “ German Wit,” “ Evan¬ 
gelical Teaching,” “ The Influence of Rational¬ 
ism,” and “ Felix Holt’s Address to Working 
Men.” 

A committee has been formed to place a 
marble bust of the poet Gray in the hall of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and a bronze 
replica in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Among 
the members are Lord Tennyson, Lord 
Houghton, Prof. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Gosse, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Alma Tadema, and 
Mr. Boughton, with a branch committee in 
America, where Gray’s popularity has recently 
been shown by three illustrated editions of 
the “ Elegy.” Mr. Ilamo Thomycroft has 
been selected as sculptor, and the total cost of 
the two busts is put at £300. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes has written a Prefaco 
for a series of Letters from Texas which will bo 
published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title of The Boy Emiyrants. 

Principal TuLLOcn has in the press a new 
volume, entitled Modern Theories in Philosophy 
and lleligion. 

In theology, Messrs. Macmillan announce a 
series of popular lectures on the New Testament 
by Archdeacon Farrar, entitled The Messages of 
the Books ; and an Introduction to the Study of 
Theoloyy, by Prof. James Drummond, of the 
Manchester New College. 

Wk hear that our contemporary Modern 
Thought is to be discontinued in consequence 
of the serious illness of its owner, Dr. George 
Harris. 

The next volume in the series of “ Philosophi¬ 
cal Classics for English Readers ” will be 
Leibniz, by Mr. T. T. Merz. Future volnmcs 
arranged for are Hobbes, by Prof. Croom 
Robertson ; Vico, by Prof. Flint; Hume, by 
Prof. Knight (the editor of the series); Bacon, 
by Prof. Nichol ; and Spinoza, by Principal 
Caird. 

We understand that Messrs. 3. & R. Maxwell 
are going to publish immediately a satirical 
romance of an original character, by “ Austen 
Pember,” entitled Pericles Brum ; and a cheap 
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edition of Miss Bnuldon’s recent work, Phantom 
Fortum■. The same firm are also producing 
Madeline'» Mystery, edited by Miss Braddon. 

TlIK English translation of John Full el son 
fie is affirmed on the title-page to have been 
done “under the supervision of the author.” 
This is, wo have reason to believe, only a round¬ 
about way of saying that Mr. “Max O’Bell” 
was his own translator. Apart from American 
editions, more than thirty thousand copies of 
the English version have been sold within three 
months; and the author has received from his 
English publishers an additional cheque for half 
as much again as the sum first stipulated for. 

The first half-yearly issue of the Hail way 
Companies' Directory, edited by Mr. Percy Bind¬ 
ley, giving the capital, authorised, received, and 
expended, the revenue, dividends, and mileage, 
with classified lists of directors and officials, of 
the railways of the United Kingdom, will be 
published next week. 

The late Sheriff Barclay, of Perth, who died 
last week at the age of eighty-six, had just 
completed a little book on Heathen Mytho/oyy 
Illustiative or Corroborative of Scripture, which 
will be published in a short time by Messrs. 
Morison Bros., of Glasgow. 

The famous Pitsligo Press, which was 
founded by the late G. H. Forbes, and which 
has been continued since his death in 1875 by 
his literary executor, the Bev. Walter Bell, was 
transferred last week from Burntisland to 
Edinburgh. We trust that there is no other 
foundation than this for tho rumour that this 
valuable aid to the publication of rare theological 
texts is to be discontinued. 

The great sale of M. Alphonse Pinart's collec¬ 
tion—one remarkably rich in rare books and 
unique MSS. illustrating the ethnology, lan¬ 
guages, and history of the native races of 
America—came to an end on last Tuesday even¬ 
ing at the Salle Silvestre in Paris. Mr. Quaritch 
seems to have had the same good fortune which 
attends him at home in acquiring all the most 
important articles in the sale. The gems of 
the collection were a magnificent copy of the 
first edition of Eliot’s Indian Bible and some 
painted Mexican MSS., one of them anterior to 
the Spanish Conquest, the others contemporary 
with it. A MS., on fifteen leaves of mayuey 
paper, is of great historical as well as pictorial 
interest; a second, on agave paper, is in weakly 
condition, but very interesting from its high 
antiquity; the other three are on large sheets 
of coarse leather, and are extremely curious from 
an artistic point of view. Besides these, Mr. 
Quaritch secured Brasseur de Bourbourg’s copy 
of Beristain’s great bibliographical work—a 
copy of unique value by reason of the numerous 
Mo. additions and corrections made by a com¬ 
petent Mexican scholar in the first quarter of 
the present century. 

The Browning Society’s paper announced for 
its next meeting, February 22—“ Browning in 
Relation to his Time,” by Mr. Cyril Johnson, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge—having fallen 
through by reason of its writer’s illness, two 
other papers, both by Cambridge men, will be 
substituted for it: (1) on “Waring,” by Mr. 
A. C. Benson (a son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury), and (2) “Some Prominent Points 
in Browning’s Teaching,” by Mr, W. A. 
Raleigh. 

The Bradford Browning Society’s next 
papers will be—on February 12, on “Cleon,” 
by Miss Every; March 11, on “Browning’s 
Use of the Grotesque,” by Mr. King; April 8, 
on “Browning’s Rymes,” by Mr. Colson; May 
13, on “Colombe’s Birthday,” by Mr. Fother- 
ingham, the president. 

IT is worthy of note that in the last examina¬ 
tion at the Inns of Court two natives of India 
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obtained prizes of £50—Mr. Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha in jurisprudence, and Mr. Rastamji 
Dhanjibhoy Sethna in tho law of real and 
personal property. 

As some misunderstanding exists with re¬ 
gard to the rules of the Education Department 
concerning reading-books, it may be as well 
to state that an explanatory circular has just 
been issued on the subject. It is here pointed out 
(1) that it has always been desired to leave the 
largest freedom to authors, publishers, managers, 
and teachers; (2) that it is not the duty of the 
inspector to prescribe or recommend particular 
books, but only (under certain circumstances) 
to disallow the use of books which are plainly 
unsuitable ; mid (3) that tho rules were not 
intended to embody an absolute standard, but 
rather to represent a minimum of requirements 
without which there was no guarantee for 
efficiency. 

We are asked to correct a misapprehension 
that has arisen regarding the new story com¬ 
petition which the editor of Little Folks has 
arranged for his readers to take part in. The 
prizes he has offered are intended for children 
only up to seventeen years of age, and not for 
professional writers and artists, as has been 
stated by many journals during the past week. 
The nature of the competition and of tho prizes 
offered may be seen by reference to the January 
number of Little Folks. 

We have received the second of the reprints 
of its early numbers which the Norwich Mercury 
is now issuing, being that for January 21, 1727. 
The view of (Norwich, the scroll headings, the 
initial letter, and the devices to the advertise¬ 
ments, have all been reproduced direct from the 
original by the photographic process known as 
Dallastype. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It appears that the Americans are not going 
to let the question of international copyright 
sleep. The Dorsheimer Bill, tho provisions of 
which have been already mentioned in the 
Academy, receives the strong support not only 
of such papers as the Nation, but also of such 
apers as the New York Herald. In fact, we 
ave not heard of any opposition to the prin¬ 
ciple of that measure. Meanwhile, an associa¬ 
tion of authors has been formed, under the 
style of tho American Copyright League, “ tho 
object of which is to urge a reform of American 
copyright law, and primarily tho abolition, so 
far as possible, of all discriminations between 
tho American and foreign author.” The 
secretary of the league is Mr. G. P. Lathrop, 
the son-in-law of Hawthorne; its committee 
includes tho names of R. W. Gilder, Parke 
Godwin, Brander Matthews, E. C. Stedman, 
C. D. Warner, and E. L. Youmans; and the 
list of about one hundred and fifty authors and 
journalists who have already joined it would be 
a list of all those who are known in England. 
To show the object of the league more clearly, 
we quote the following from Mr. Lathrop’s 
letter:— 

“ The League will favour a copyright treaty with 
England, provided a just one can be framed; but 
it criticises as unfair to the author those clauses 
in the pendingdraft before Congress which limit the 
time for obtaining foreign copyright to afew months, 
and compel authors to have their books manufac¬ 
tured in the copyrighting country. It neverthe¬ 
less considers the adoption of some measure im¬ 
perative, in order to save American literature from 
the destruction threatened by the present state of 
things, and would prefer to see a moderately good 
treaty go through than none at all. With some 
substantial alterations, the Dorsheimer Bill would 
meet with its approval.” 

Mr. Lang’s poems seem to enjoy a popu¬ 
larity in America second only to those of Mr. 
Austin Dobson. A collection of them (formed, 


we believe, by the author) will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Scribner, but it will not be 
on sale in this country. 

Last week we observed that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s poems can only be obtained in thirteen 
volumes, at the price of about £4 10s. We 
hear that an enterprising publisher at New 
York has just brought out a complete edition 
in a single volume of 730 pages of close type. 

Every mail from America tells of some new 
idition de luxe, which shows that the Americans 
can afford to pay for books if they choose. The 
last is a complete series of Carlyle’s works, in 
twenty volumes, with proof impressions of 
etchings, engravings, &c. Only 350 copies are 
to be printed, at a subscription price of one 
hundred dollars (£20). 

A New York bookseller announces a 
“people’s edition” of Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
beginning with Modern Painters, which will be 
compressed into two volumes, and sold, with all 
the wood-cuts, for two dollars (8s.). 

Messrs. Harper announce an important 
contribution to the history of the War of Seces¬ 
sion by Col. Roman, who was on the staff of 
Gen. Beauregard. In the Preface Gen. Beau¬ 
regard states that the book has been written 
under his own personal supervision. 

A fortnight ago it was recorded in the 
Academy that reprints of the Fortnightly, Nine¬ 
teenth Century, and Contemporary are issued in 
America simultaneously with their appear¬ 
ance here, and, therefore, by arrangement 
with the English publishers, for just one-half 
their English price. Similarly, we learn that 
tho Edinburgh and Quarterly, printed from the 
English plates and on the same paper, can be 
obtained in America at one-third less than the 
English price. 

Our New York contemporary the Critic, 
which continues fairly well to maintain its place 
at the head of literary criticism in America, has 
combined with another periodical that we do not 
know called Good Literature. The new paper 
bears tho joint name of the Critic and Good 
Literature, and will continue to be edited by 
J. L. and J. B. Gilder. The chief difference 
seems to be that in tho future it will print 
selections from foreign reviews, and will make 
a strong feature of a “ notes and queries ” 
department. There seems to be some falling 
off in typography and paper. 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is an untiring worker. He has just 
completed his pretty school and college edition 
of Shakspere, in forty volumes, by the issue of 
“ Titus Amdronicus”—“Shakspere probably had 
little to do with writing the play”—and has 
published alike edition of Walter Scott’s “Lady 
of tho Lake,” in which he restores the correct 
text of some important passages from the 
earlier prints of the poem, and removes mis¬ 
prints which even the owners of the copyright 
have allowed to disfigure their later versions. 
Mr. Rolfe’s book has some pretty cuts from 
Messrs. Osgood’s illustrated edition of the poem. 
Mr. ltolfe has several other school editions of 
English classics in the press. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

Thursday, February 21, has been fixed lor 
the election of two members of the Acaddmie 
fi-anQaise in succession to Laprade and Henri 
Martin. It is universally agreed that M. Fran¬ 
cois Coppee will succeed Laprade, while it is 
not improbable that a tide of patriotic enthu¬ 
siasm will give the other vacancy to M. Ferdi¬ 
nand de Lesseps. The only other serious can¬ 
didature is that of M. Wallon. 

By the election of M. Edmond About the 
Academic fran<;aise can now count among its 
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member* eight former pupils of the Ecole 
noimale. The others are MM. Jules Simon, Caro 
M&ieres, Gaston Boissier, Taine, Pasteur, and 
Mgr. Perraud, the Bishop of An tun. The last 
mentioned, who is said to have refused to vote for 
his schoolfellow, though he would not vote 
against him, will have the duty of “ receiving ” 
hnn, as being direct ear at the time of his elec¬ 
tion. In the Acadthuie dcs Sciences morales 
the Ecole normale has no less than fourteen 
representatives, and in the Academic des 
Inscriptions ten. 

There are throe candidates for the succession 
to the late Francois Lenormant in the Academic 
des Inscriptions—MM. d’Arbois de Jubuinville, 
Benoist, and Schlumberger. 

The death of Henri Martin has caused the 
sale of the copyright of his Histuiro </<• France, 
which fetched no less than 2.10,000 frs. 
(£ 10 , 000 ). 

To -DAY (February 9) is the anniversary of 
Michelet's death. It is to be commemorated 
by the publication of the first volume of his 
autobiography, entitled Ma Jemtesse, which has 
been compiled by his widow out of the papers 
he left. 

M. Victor Hugo’s Legende des SiMes has just 
been issued in the final edition of his complete 
works, re-arranged throughout, and reduced 
from five volumes to four. Forty volumes of this 
“edition ne varietur” have now appeared out 
of a proposed forty-five. 

The Socidte des Archives historiques de la 
Gascogne are preparing for publication this year 
a magnificent series of the Seals of Gascony; 
already nearly 400 have been drawn and repro¬ 
duced with the greatest care. 

The Reme de VHistoire des Religions , which was 
founded about two years ago by M. Maurice 
Vemes, has changed hands. It will in the 
future be edited by M. Jean Reville. 

M. Leopold Hervieux has just published, in 
two volumes (Paris: Firmin-Didot), a work on 
the Latin Fabulists from the time of Augustus 
to the close of the Middle Ages. The first 
volume is occupied by an historical and critical 
study of Phaedrus and his early imitators, 
direct and indirect, with particulars of the 
MSS.. &c. The second contains twenty-six 
collections of fables, fifteen of which, com¬ 
prising -19,1 fables, had never been published in 
any form ; while five others, hitherto only par¬ 
tially published, yield 325 additional, the num¬ 
ber of fables here published for the first time 
amounting in all to 920. The book thus claims 
to be a Corpus omnium fabularum. 


SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

We are glad to hear that, through the exer¬ 
tions of the Real Academia de la Historia, 
tbe cyelopean \yalls of Tarragona have been 
saved from the destruction threatened by the 
municipality. 

The lloletin of the same society for January 
has a sharp criticism by Sciior Javier de Salas on 
M. J.-T. Perrin’s Les Manages espaguoh spits la 
Regue de Henri IV et la Ilegence de Marie de 
Maiicis for his total neglect of tbe most obvious 
Spanish sources. Another article treats of the 
Latin inscriptions of Denia, and a document is 
printed by Padre Fita illustrating the condition 
of the Jews in Catalonia in the ninth century. 

Through the kindness of Padre F. Fita we 
have received the proof-sheets of the inedited 
Curtis Jlarcelona held in 1131, and also that 
of 11G3. The former is chiefly concerned with 
the rights of asylum, tithes, the defen ‘e of 
merchants, and the prohibition of distraint on 
implements of husbandry. The latter deals 
with the Peace of God (Trenga Domini), the 
provisions of which, and the penalties for 


breaking it, are detailed at length. The con¬ 
stituents of the former Cortes are bishops, 
abbots, and magnates, in the presence of Count 
Raymond. In the second we have added clerks 
of divers orders, and the assent and acclamation 
of tbe princes and magnates of the land “ et 
ceterorum Denm timencium.” 

Vot.. II. of the Historia tie las Ideas Estrtieas 
en Espaiia, by Dr. Meneudoz y Pclayo, is now 
in tbe press, and a volume of Estudins de critira 
Literaria, by the; same author, will shortly 
appear. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER, A.D. issi. 
The doctors hev’ given me ower, 

They tell me I mun dee 
I' th’ fower stoirn walls o’ a prison, 

Where there’s nowt, not a fioower nor a tree; 
I’ th’ fower stoiin walls o’ a prison, 

Where a daaisy ’ll niwer bluw, 

An’ nobbud gress i’ th’ flagstone-*, 

An’ bits o’ moss ’ll graw. 

I’m not afeard o’ decin', 

Bud I want to hear agaiin 
The wind i’ th’ tops o' th’ fir-trees, 

An’ smell the smell o’ th’ raau, 

Where it comes doon streight fra heaven,— 

I want to hear the call 
O’ th’ py wipes i’ th’ marsh-land, 

An’ th’ craws ahind th’ ploo, 

Bud they saiiy them daiiys is ower, 

An’ done fer good an’ all, 

I've nowt bud liggin’ here wantin', 

An’ deem’ left to do. 

Th’ parson he’s been to see me, 

Wi’ a straiinge queer taale to tell, 

O’ a narrer rough road to heaven, 

An’ a streight smooth waiiy to hell. 

Bud I think if the Lord was sarten 
’At He wanted us up above, 

He’d keep His roads a bit better,— 

An’ how can God be love, 

If He maade th’ devil an’ all them things 
’At’s creepin’ an' crowlin’ below. 

Where parson says ’at unchristened bairns 
An’ murderers an’ such like go ? 

I’m not agooin’ to beleave it 
O’ Him ’at maiide iwerything, 

An’ set th’ sun to shine j’ th’ sky, 

An’ larnt th’ bods to sing; 

Bud I’d rayther be doon where the fire 
An’ brimstun for iwer bon’s, 

An’ just goii roond wi’ a bucket 
An’ give foaks drinks by ton’s, 

Then sit i’ yon streight maiide heaven, 

Where saiints an’ aangils sing, 

Where they niwer hear a pheasant craw, 

Nor the skirr o’ a partridge wing. 

An’ there’s nayther a bank nor a plantin’ side 
Where th’ rabbits come oot an’ plaiiy, 

An’ stamp wi’ their feet o’ a moonleet neet. 
Where it’s waarm o’ th' eoudest daiiy, 

An’ th’ otebins ligs hid i’ winter,— 

There’s nowt like this I doot: 

Why, them ’at gets sent up to heaven 
Mun be stall’d when a week's runn'd oot. 
It’s a weary while I’ve been liggin’ 

Wi’ my fahee to a prison wall, 

Bud I knaw ootsidc th’ blackheads cry. 

An’ it’s Spring, and th' cuckoos caii — 

I’m not afeard o’ deein’. 

Bud I strmiugely want, to see 
The sun come up ower Rauthrup 
Agaiin afore I dee. 

Mabel Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 

ABRAHAM HAYWARD. 

The career of Mr. Abraham Hayward was 
indeed a remarkable one. The son of a gentle¬ 
man resident on the borders of Devon and 
Dorset, though he was himself bom in Wilt¬ 
shire, a small—a very small—estate was all the 
patrimony which he could expect; and at an 


early age, after an education which terminated 
at Blundell’s school, he was sent out to make his 
way in the world. Without tho aid of fortune, 
and without the Mat which comes from tho 
authorship of any volume taking tbe world by 
storm, with a personality hidden from the 
knowledge of the public at large for years under 
the veil of anonymous literature, he was yet ad¬ 
mitted to tin; most exclusive circles of London 
life. With Lord Palmerston and his devoted 
wife he lived for years in terms of close inti¬ 
macy ; at the house of another ruler of society, 
Lady Waldegravc, he was a frequent guest; 
and when ho was lying on his death-bed in 
St. James’s Street Mr. Gladstone stole a few 
moments from the cares of public business to 
pay him tbe last tribute of respect. 

Mr. Hayward was articled to a solicitor, but 
soon abandoned his desk for the bar: and, 
although he never practised, lie paid great at¬ 
tention for many years to the literature and 
history of tbe law at home and abroad. The 
hit” Magazine was a child of his, and into its 
pages be for sixteen years, from 1828 to 1844, 
poured the results of his studies. His greatest 
triumph in the subject of law was attained 
in 1 In that year Lord Brougham intro¬ 
duced bis Local Courts Bill, an anticipation of 
the county courts which exist throughout the 
country at this day, and Lord Lyndhurst deter¬ 
mined upon meeting the measure with a reso¬ 
lute opposition. Mr. Hayward, who had made a 
special study of foreign systems of jurispru¬ 
dence, wrote a pamphlet on the subject adverse 
to the measure, and with Hayward’s thunder 
tho ex-Lord Chancellor defeated the Bill of 
his great opponent. When tbe London attor¬ 
neys, who dreaded the measure, came to Lord 
Lyndhurst to tender him their thanks for his 
advocacy, the peer acknowledged his obligations 
to the pamphlet of Mr. Hayward, and pointed to 
him as the real victor in the struggle. While 
not neglecting his legal studies, he had from an 
early period in life given great attention to Ger¬ 
man literature and to tbe lifo of Goethe. His 
first work—one which he never surpassed in 
interest or in literary workmanship—was his 
translation of “ Faust.” It secured for him 
a prompt recognition among the reading public 
as a student well skilled in the intricacies of the 
German language, and as a translator able to 
retain tho spirit and life of the original. Most 
of the illustrious writers in that country sought 
bis acquaintance by correspondence; while 
Carlyle, a German student of like fervour with 
himself, was attracted to his chambers in the 
Temple by the charm of his conversation and 
his knowledge. 

When tho Morning Chronicle passed in its 
erratic career into the hands of the Pcelites, 
Mr. Hayward became one of the chief con¬ 
tributors to its columns. Like the distinguished 
men who formed that set, he had been brought 
up in the strictest principles of Toryism ; and, 
like them, ho had abandoned the hereditary 
olitics of his youth. This connexion (though 
e always took great interest in contemporary 
polities) must have been abandoned with 
pleasure for the more congenial occupation of 
writing in the Edinburgh and Quarterly. In 
later years his bright and lively articles, full of 
the gossippiug reminiscences of the past which 
he had culled from books or heard in drawing¬ 
rooms, were confined to the latter periodical; 
but for a long stretch of time he lent os much, 
or even more, assistance to its rival. Into the 
Edinburgh ho did not make or retain his way 
without difficulty. Three of its chief luminaries 
combined to disparage his contributions. Nas¬ 
sau Senior called his article on the adver¬ 
tising system (February 1843) “rather port.” 
Macaulay deemed one on “Parisian Morals 
and Manners” rather frivolous. Jeffrey styled 
a third “weakly and even foolishly written, 
but some of it with great talent, tact, und 
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boldness.” But Jeffrey, a short time later, 
praised Hayward’s summary of Lord Chester¬ 
field’s career as “very pleasant, sensible, and 
intelligent,” and his account of the character¬ 
istics of “ English lawyers ” as “ pleasant read¬ 
ing.” The conclusion at which the hard Scotch 
essayist at last arrived has been confirmed 
every quarter by thousands of readers. There 
was not one of Mr. Hayward’s articles which 
did not merit the praise of “ pleasant reading,” 
and they were as readable in their reproduction 
in his volumes of Essays as on their first 
appearance in print. 

Though Mr. Hayward coidd sneer at the 
conduct of a politician or the attempt of a lady 
to get into a position in society to which slio 
had no claim, his conduct towards his strag¬ 
gling brethren in literature was full of kind¬ 
ness. Fifty-two years ago Carlyle, not yet 
rich and not yet famous, found to his surprise 
that Mr. Hayward, whom he happily charac¬ 
terised as “a small but active and vivacious 
man of the time,” took to him by a strange 
impetus, and introduced him to the rising 
young men of the day. A week or two later 
Hayward induced Dr. Lardner to promise that 
Carlyle’s History of German Literature—the 
work over which there had been so much dis¬ 
appointment—should be published in the Cabinet 
Encyclopaedia ; and, although the promise came 
to nothing, Carlyle wrote that for Hayward's 
kindness, “then and always, he was heartily 
grateful.” When Thackeray was slowly pro¬ 
gressing in the walks of literature, Hayward 
gave him a helping push by a kindly article in 
the Edinhuryh (January 1848) on the Irish 
Sketch-Book, the Journey from Carnhill to Cairo, 
and the earlier numbers of Vanity Fair, and 
prophesied that Thackeray would soon become 
one of the acknowledged heads of novel-writing 
in England. To have aided Carlyle while 
he was in poverty, and to have befriended 
Thackeray while he was comparatively un¬ 
known, are merits in Mr. Hayward’s literary 
career which may far outweigh a few faults. 
The possessor of unrivalled knowledge in his 
own sphere, and the master of a graceful 
literary style, he leaves no one behind him to 
fill his place. He was bom October 31, 1802, 
and died February 2, 1884. 

W. P. COURTNEY. 


John Henry Parker died at his house in 
Turl Street, Oxford, last Thursday, in his 
seventy-eighth year. For more than half a 
century he had won the regard of successive 
generations of university men as bookseller and 
as antiquary'. Ho took an active part in the 
revival of Gothic architecture in the third and 
fourth decades of this century, and the cause of 
excavation at Rome owes more to his enthusiasm 
than to that of any other single man. In 1867 
the university conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M.A., and three years later he was 
appointed the first Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum under the new arrangement. He 
was nominated C.B. by Mr. Gladstone in 1871. 

Sir Jonx Barnard Byi.es died at Harefleld 
House, near Uxbridge, on February 3, aged 
eighty-three. His reputation as a judge lies 
outside our province ; but we may note that two 
of his works in literature, a volume on bills of 
exchange and a pamphlet on the sophisms of 
free-trade, enjoyed a great reputation. 

The biographer of another eminent judge 
died, at 16 Montagu Street, on January 26. 
This was Miss Emma Lcathley, of The Hall, 
Datchet, the only daughter of Mr. William 
Leathley, who married, in December 1810, 
Emma Maria Muule, a sister of Sir William 
Henry Maule. Miss Leathley published in 
1872 a Memoir of the. Early Life of the Riyht 
Hon. Sir It'. H, Maule —a bright little record 


of the trials and triumphs through which that 
distinguished lawyer rose to fame. 

The death is announced in South Australia, on 
December 23, of Harriot Miller Davidson, the 
eldest daughter of Hugh Miller, and widow of 
the late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Adelaide. She had herself written 
several stories, of which Isabel Jardiue’s History, 
a teinj>erance tale, is perhaps tho best known. 
She was only in her forty-fifth year. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In tho Ant binary for February Mr. Cornelius 
Walford continues giving the world the benefit 
of his investigations relative to fairs. This 
time it is Westminster Fair that engages his 
attention. Mr. Karl Blind has a learned paper 
on the Hawick gathering cry, “Teribus ye teri 
Odin.” He believes that it has been transmitted 
to us from the days of our heathen forefathers, 
and that the last word is really the name of the 
chief god of the Teutonic mythology. This 
has been called in question, but we think that 
Mr. Blind is almost certainly in the right. If 
it bo indeed so, it is one of the most curious 
survivals with which we are acquainted. The 
Rev. John Brownbill contributes a scholarly- 
paper on the early life of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. Until he came into power, with 
such terrible results for tho mediaeval church 
organisation, historians and biographers have 
had little to tell about him. Mr. Brownbill’s 
paper is only a first part; we believe when it is 
finished we shall have a clearer idea of the 
“malleus monachorum” than it was possible 
to have before. Mr. Gomme’s paper on the 
House of Lords is a first part only, dealing with 
the question of its origin. 

The Archivio Storico italiano begins its issue 
for tho present year by publishing some in¬ 
teresting documents. 8ig. del Lungo has 
discovered a spirited poem dealing with an 
episode of condottiere warfare—the Lament of 
Count Lando after the defeat of tho Gran 
Compagnia in Val di Lamono in the year 13.58. 
It is written in the form of a ballata, and is a 
contribution to the popular poetry of that age. 
Nig. Guasti has discovered some archives of 
Ntephano del Buono, Papal secretary from 1406 
to 1413, who, as Bishop of Volterra, accom¬ 
panied John XXIIL to the Council of Con¬ 
stance. The first instalment gives some details 
of Innocent VII. and Gregory XII. Sig. 
Belgrano supplies an account of the career of 
Egidio Boecanegra, a Genoese who served as an 
admiral of Castile in the fourteenth century, 
and was put to death by Peter the Cruel in 
1367. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Belot, A<1. La Tete du Ponte. Paris: Dentu. a fr. 
Bismarck : Zwillf Jalire duntschur Politik (1ST 1-83). 
Leipzig: Reuser. liM. 

Cohdikh. A. Pour lire en Wagon. Paris: Ollendorff. 
Sir. 50c. 

D'Arbois r>B .Tt-ratnvtlt.e. H. Le Cycle mythologique 
irlandais et la Mythologie critique. Paris: Thorin. 
s fr. 

Dbsohanel. E. Le Roinantisme des Classiques. 

Racine. Paris: Calmann Levy. 7 fr. 
Dzikduszycki, J. Dor Patriotisinus in Pnlen in seiner 
gesehiehtliehen Entwiekelung. Wien: Gerold. 5M. 
Jaeoer. E. Die Aprarfrago der Gozenwart. Sociol- 
linUtische Studicn. 2 .Abth. Berlin : Puttkammer. 
6 11 . 

Lias. B. do Snint-Poi. Chez les AtehCs: Lohong. 
Paris: Plon. 4 fr. 

Neuiiai r. L. DieSnge vomewigon Juden. Leipzig: 
Hinriclis. 3 M. Go Pf. 

Rajiiikrt. E. AlexandreTalame: saVie et son fF.uvre, 
d’apres les Sources originales. Paris: Fisvhbucher. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

RODiiERTes-JAOETZOW, C., Aus dem literanschen 
Naelilnss. II. Das Kapital. 4. Berlin: Putt- 
kammer. S M. 

Thomas. A. Francesco da Barberino et la LittC-rature 
proveneale en Itulie an Moycn-age. Paris : Thorin. 
6 fr. 

Towi'er, R. Caricatures et Passages inOdits. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 60 fr, 


THEOLOGY. 

Rawtcz, M. Der Traktat Megilla nebst Tosnfat, voli- 
stiindig ins Deutsche iibertragen. Frankfurt-a-M.: 
Kuull'monn. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

HISTORY. 

BerOPOHM. C. Die bewnifnete Ncntralit.it 178045, 
Fine Ent wickelungsplrao d. Vclkerrechts im 
Seckriege. Berlin: Puttkammer. 6 M. 

Codex Itiplomatieus Nalemitanus. Hrsg. v. F. v.Weech. 

5. Lfg. 1287-74. Karlsruhe: Braun. 3 M. 
CONRAT. M. Die epitome exnetis reiribus. Mit An- 
hiingen u. e. Einieitg.: Studien zur Oeschichte 1. 
ri)m. Rechts in Miltelalter. Berlin: Weidnuiou. 
14 M. 

Matzat, H. Rcimisehe Chronologie. 2. Bd. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 8 M. 

PtJYMAIORK, A. (le. Souvenirs sur l'Emlgration, l’Em- 
pire et la Itestauration. Paris: Plon. 7 Ir. 50e. 
Schack, II. v. Beitriige zur Geschichte der Urafen a. 
Herron v. Sehuek. I. 300 Sehaek-KstoritVke 
Urkunilen aus der Zeit von 1102 bis 1303. Berlin: 
Baonseh. 10 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
ABHANDi.irxc.KN zur geologisehen Speeialkarte v. 
Prvusseu u. den Thiirmgisclien Stanton. 5. Bd. 
1. Hft. Berlin : Schropp. 4 Al. 5o Pf. 

Hobrnes, It., u. M. AiriNcER. Die Gasteropndcn der 
Meeres-Ablagemngen der ersten u. zweiten mi¬ 
ca nen Meditei-ran-Stnl'e in der ilsterreiehis-h- 
ungnrisehen Monarchie. 4. Lt'g. Wien: ILider. 
16 M. 

Jaeooi, J. Die Wassemuss. Trapa natans L., u. iler 
Trihulus der Alton. Zurich : Schmidt. lM.SOPf. 
Lenhosskk, J. von. Die Ausgrnbungen zu Szeged 
(Jchalnm in Uniram. Budapest: Kilian. 2» M. 
Pebrikr, E. La Philosophic zoologique avant Darwin. 
Paris: Alcan. 6 lr. 

Z0PF, W. Zur Kenntniss der anatomischen Anpawmng 
der Pilzfriiehte an die Function der Sporonent- 
leerang. I. Meehanik der Sporenentleerung bei 
Sordorieen. Halle: Tausch. 7 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Ephemehis epigraphies. Corporis inserlptionum latin- 
anmi sumdementuru. cura G. Henzeui. Th. Mointn- 
seni, J. B. Itossii. VoL V. Fase. 1 et 2. Berlin: 
Reimer. 7 M. 2» Pf. 

Hoeawitz, A. Uriechische Studien. Beitriige zur 
Geseliiehte d. Oriochischen in Deutschland. 
1. Stuck. Berlin : Calvary. 2 M. 

Musko italiano ili Antiehith classica. Diretto da 
Domenico Comparetti. Vol.I. Puntata 1. Turin: 
Loescher. 20 L. 

Seume. H. Do sententiis consecuttvis graecis. Giit- 
tingen: Peppmilllor. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 

17 Hill Street, W.: Feb. 2,1881. 

I venture to solicit your good offices in rela¬ 
tion to the following circumstances:—About 
six weeks or two months ago, I was favoured 
by a communication from a gentleman, whose 
letter I have unfortunately mislaid, and whose 
name I cannot recall, but who kindly offered 
to place at my- disposal certain published refer¬ 
ences to my father, collected by him as materials 
for a biography of the late Lord Lytton, which 
he had abandoned on hearing that I was myself 
engaged upon the same task. The loss of my 
correspondent’s letter has deprived me of the 
means of privately communicating to him my 
thanks for his obliging offer, and my- desire to 
hear from him again on the subject of it. If, 
therefore, you will be so good as to accord to 
this expression of my wishes a place in tho 
Academy, the service will be gratefully- appre¬ 
ciated. Lytton. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

London : Feb. 1, 1884. 

The duty of the English-speaking public all 
over the world towards this great national 
work is (1) to buy it, in order to enable the 
Clarendon Press Delegates to bear the heavy- 
cost of its production, which is far greater than 
wns at first estimated—4inless ten thousand 
copies of each part can he sold, it is doubtful 
whether the work can he carried on on the scale 
on which it has been started; (2) to complete it 
(a) by a certain number of folk helping, as sub¬ 
editors, to arrange each some part of the 
enormous mass of slips sent in for the work, 
and to fill up the gaps which occur in the 
material—the slips scut in are capricious: for 
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“ the army ” not one extract was sent in, and I 
and other searchers have had to hunt up the 
slips required for it; (/>) by noting fresh words 
and meanings not in the Dictionary, and 
earlier instances of those which are there. 

For tho last few weeks I have kept back the 
“a—ant” slips I have by chance collected. 
These give only five words not in part i. of 
the Dictionary :—“ abusant,” udj. (“ in tcarmes 
abusant,” eire. 10.'10, A Senttiah Pasquil, p. 0); 
“accoucheur-ship,” a. (“Tho resident appoint¬ 
ments consist of Fivo House Physieiancies . . . 
one Accoucheurship,” 1883, Jtaih/ Meins, Sep¬ 
tember IS, p. 1, col. 7) ; “amorce,” «., toy per¬ 
cussion-cap (“ purchased a dozen boxes of amor¬ 
ces .. . These toy pistol caps . . . were made of 
a very dangerous explosive,” 1883, Jiirmiinj- 
haiii Weekly Post, December 1.3, p. 7, col. o); 
“ Anglo-Saxonising,” ad/. (“ that great Anglo- 
Saxouising amalgamating mill, the United 
States,” 1883, Lord Lome, in Pali Mall Gazette, 
November 11, p. (i, col. 2) ; “ amalgamationist,” 
».. an advocate of marriages of negroes with 
whites (“ ‘ You are an amalgamationist! ’ cried 
she. I told her that the party terra was new to 
me,” 1838, Harriet Martineau, Western Travel, 
i. 229). 

Of earlier instances, I have “ accidious,” 
slothful, from the Pore, Caitiff, before 1-100, 
against the Dictionary’s “ 1731, Bailey’s Dic¬ 
tionary ; ” “admitting,” «., 1.337, against the 
Dictionary’s 1098; “adverse,” »., an adversary, 
opponent, in 1.393, against the Dictionary's 
1800; “ addressor,” the signer of an address, in 
1082, against Dictionary’s 1690; “ aghastness,” 
1870, against Dictionary’s 1881. 

Of slightly differing senses I have, perhaps, 
one or two instances; 1883, “an aldiuc 
dolphin spouts water into a basin ; ” “ the 
alphabetical gunboats sent out to China,” &c.; 
but nothing important. 

My slips are mere chance ones, as I have 
said ; but if folk will only collect deliberately, 
and send their slips to tho editor, Dr. Murray, 
Mill Hill. N.W., I have no doubt that they 
will enable a very valuable Appendix to the 
Dictionary to be made. Such a work can never 
be entirely complete. I can only express my 
surprise how near completeness part i. is—nine¬ 
teen out of my thirty-three slips were antici¬ 
pated in the Dictionary—and I heartily con¬ 
gratulate Dr. Murray and the Philological 
Society on the result. Our twenty-five yours’ 
work has not been in vain. The Dictionary is 
—I say it deliberately—far and away better 
than any other of any living language. 

F. J. Fuknivall. 


BURKE’S “DAGGER SPEECH.” 

King’s College, Cambridge: Feb. 8, 1884. 

I discovered lately among the Auckland 
papers a contemporary account of Burke’s 
famous dagger speech, which differs consider¬ 
ably from that published in his collected 
speeches. It is in the handwriting of tho first 
Lord Auckland. 

“ Hr. Burke, in his speech of the 29th December [it 
was really December 28, 1792] used the following 
tirade :— 

“ ‘ Daggers are ordered at Birmingham: how many 
for exportation, how many for home consumption, 
I know not. But I have reason to believe that they 
are meant to introduce French fraternity into the 
hearts of Englishmen, for there ! there ! [throwing 
a dagger upon the lloorof the House] there is the 
fraternity of Frenchmen; there is the fraternity 
which they wish to bring to the bosom of our king, 
and of every honest, every virtuous Englishman 
who is loyal to his sovereign, and who worships his 
God. Beware then, O my countrymen, of the 
fraternal kiss of France; beware of the smiles of 
Frenchmen: their kiss is treason, and their smile 
is death. Avoid them, O my countrymen, as a 
pestilence, os a banditti of assassins, as a nation of 
traitors; as monsters practising every evil; os 


monsters whose religion is atheism, and whose 
political principles render them the enemies of the 
universe.’ ” 

Oscar Browning. 


THE STORY OF THE PELICAN FEEDING ITS 
YOUNG WITH ITS BLOOD. 

Preston Rectory, Wellington. Salop : Jan. 15.1SS4. 

I think thero is some evidence to show that 
our English word pelican was not always re¬ 
stricted in its use to denote tho water-bird of 
that name. The old story about the pelican 
feeding its young with its own blood is not 
a classical one, as generally believed ; Greek 
and Latin classical writers make no mention of 
tho myth, neither is the pelican (water-bird) 
tho original bird of the story—which seems to 
have originated in Egypt—but the vulture. 
Horapollo (i., cap. 11) says that a vulture 
symbolises a compassionate person, because 
during the 120 days of its nurture of its off¬ 
spring, if food cannot be bad, it opens its own 
thigh and permits the young ones to partake 
of the blood, so that they may not perish from 
want. That the vulture was considered a very 
affectionate bird is an idea shared by the 
Hebrews, who called it rdehdm, “the affectionate 
bird ; ” among classical authors the love of the 
vulture for its young was proverbial. The 
ecclesiastical fathers, in their annotations on the 
Scriptures, transferred the story from the vulture 
to the pelican, unless under the word wt\tKae, 
pellicanas, they meant the vulture. But oddly 
enough, and concurrently with the idea of 
the pelican being the bird of the myth, appears 
the actual representation of a bird feeding its 
young ones with its blood in architectural church 
ornaments, on tombstones, and in old books of 
emblems; and the bird is always, I believe, not 
a pelican, but a vulture or eagle. In an old 
book of emblems, entitled A Choice of Emblems 
and other Deriees, by Geffery Whitney, 1086, 
thero is a woodcut of a vulture or eagle pierc¬ 
ing her breast with her hooked beak, in a nest 
surrounded by her young ones, whose mouths 
are open to receive tho Bowing blood. Under¬ 
neath are tho following lines:— 

“ The pcllican, for to revive her young. 

Doth pierce her breast, and give them of her 
blood. 

Then searche your breste,” &c. 

This figure of “the life-rendering pellican” 
feeding her young with her blood may be seen 
in Knii/ht's Shakspere (vol. vi., p. 154). The 
picture representing an eaglo or vulture, and 
the word a pelican, was a puzzle to Sir Thomas 
Browne. “In every place,” ho says, “we 
meet with the picture of the pelican opening 
her breast with her bill and feeding hor young 
ones with the blood distilled from her.” His 
description, as condensed by me, continues:— 

“These pictures contain many improprieties,, 
disagreeing almost in all things from the true and 
proper description ; the pelican exceeds the mag¬ 
nitude of a swan; the bird of the pictures Is 
described as of the biguess of a hen, as having 
divided claws ; those of the pelican are fin-footed; 
lastly, thero is one part omitted more remarkable 
than any other, that is the chmvle or crop ad¬ 
hering under the lower side of the bill and so 
descending to the throat—a bag or sachel very 
observable, aud of a capacity almost beyond 
credit” ( Valg. Errors, ii., p. 1., Bohn’s edition). 

It may be doubted whether tho pelican was 
generally known to the early ecclesiastical 
writers, and they may have considered tho 
Greek word to denote some eagle or vulture; 
it is difficult, otherwise, to account for the 
“many improprieties” referred to by Sir T. 
Browne. As in church architecture, so in 
heraldry. The bird, though conventionally 
draw-n, is always, I believe, an eaglo or vulture, 
but it is still called a pelican; sometimes the 
nest and young are depicted on an oak-branch. 


The pictures in old emblem-books and the 
figures on ecclesiastical structures would doubt¬ 
less have been familiar to Shakspere, so that 
one would suppose that ho must have shared in 
the common belief that tho pelican was, some¬ 
times, at least, an eagle, and not always tho 
water-bird—a bird probably but little known 
in England in mediaeval times, except to 
voyagers such as Hakluyt (1598), who noted 
“the pellicaine, of the sea fowls above all other 
not common in England, famed to be the lovingst 
bird that is, which rather than her young should 
want will spare her heart-bloud out ot her belly” 
( Voyages, iff., p. 520). 

I should bo obliged for any information on 
tlio subject of this letter. W. Houghton. 


THE MOON AND THE HARE. 

London: Feb. 4,1881. 

Mr. Brown’s letter on Moon and Hare myths 
is interesting, as it shows just tho places where 
the untutored anthropologist is compelled to 
part company from the true scholar. After 
observing that “ the connexion between the 
Moon and the Hare is familiar to mytholngists,” 
Mr. Brown says, “ we may safely conclude 
with Gubematis that tho mythical Hare is un¬ 
doubtedly the Moon.” Distiiapio, says the 
anthropologist. Persons who are connected 
are not necessarily identical—Lewis is not 
Allenby. In the myths referred to by Mr. 
Brown, the story commonly ends in the Moon 
striking the Hare and inflicting on him his 
hare-lip, or in the Hare being transported to 
the Moon, or in someone marking tho Moon’s 
face with the figure of a hare. Now surely we 
may distinguish thus:—When the Moon marks 
the Hare it is in “origin of death” myths. 
The Moon, having to tell men that they, like 
her, aro reborn after apparent death, sends a 
swift beast as a messenger. But the swift 
beast loiters, or forgets: le lifnre peril la me- 
moire en rniirant. The Moon hits him on the 
face, and hence the hare-lip. But how do 
we learn that the Moon is tho Hare' In 
the other myths, Aztec, Indian, and what 
not, the object is to account for what Plu¬ 
tarch calls “ the face in the Moon” and we 
“the Man in the Moon.” Apparently, many 
races have recognised a Hare where we see 
a Man ; the spots in tho Moon are just as like 
one as the other. We have a Sabbatical story 
to explain how the Man got into tho Moon, 
and Aztecs and Indians have a story to explain 
how the Hare got into the Moon. But what 
one objects to is the inference that “ the 
mythical Hare is the Moon.” Another point. 
Mythologists of Mr. Brown’s school are apt 
to differ in their interpretations. Mr. Brown 
recognises in Aeetes, Lunus ( Mi/th. of Kirke, 
p. 52), a male Moon. Sir George Cox goes in 
for something connected with the “ motion of 
the air” ( Mi/thol . Ar. ii. 150). Mr. Brown’s 
Medea is the Moon, like his Hare. Sir George’s 
Medea, at least in one passage, appears to be 
the Dawn. Now, the Great Hare of all mythio 
Hares is Michaboz, the Algonquin Hare hero, 
whose mantle, I suspect, has fallen on Ole 
Brer Babbit. Well, this Great Hare ought 
to bo the Moon, I presume; but Dr. Brin- 
ton, both in his Myths of the New World 
and his American Hero Myths, says that tho 
Great Hare is the Dawn, or tho Light. More¬ 
over, he gives philological reasons for this 
opinion. At home we know Hares best (myth¬ 
ologically) as tho animals into which witches 
prefer to turn themselves. 

This is a long letter, but perhaps I have made 
it clear that persons “ connected ” are not neces¬ 
sarily identical; while it must be admitted that 
wholly different explanations of the same 
myths—explanations equally facile and plau¬ 
sible—are often put forwar4 by mythologists 
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of the prevailing school. But while one scholar 
sees the Dawn where another sees the Moon, 
and a third, perhaps, the Cloud, or the Wind, 
they are all united against the dull person who 
thinks that, when mythopoeic man spoke of a 
Hare, he probably meant a Hare sans phrase. 

A. Laxo. 

PS.—I have not replied to Mr. Taylor’s in¬ 
vitation to “ name some half-dozen Greek myths 
which the orthodox or historic method (that of 
Brdal and Kuhn) has failed to explain.” If 
Kuhn is orthodox, so am I. Mr. Taylor’s 
quarrel with me is that I illustrated a Greek 
myth by a Maori parallel. Has Mr. Taylor 
forgotten that Kuhn does precisely the same 
thing P In Kuhn’s case the myth is the Vedic 
one of Urvasi and Paruravas. Mr. Max Muller 
saw in this myth the Dawn and the Sun; Kuhn 
sees in the tale a myth of Fire. These two 
scholars (as usual) give different interpretations 
of the names of the hero and heroine. But 
Kuhn buttresses his opinion by adducing Maori 
parallels. That in the scholar is “historic” 
and “orthodox ” which in me is “ the Hotten- 
totic heresy.” Now, if it is historic and 
orthodox in Kuhn to adduce a Maori variant 
of the Vedic myth, why is it herotical in me to 
adduce a Maori variant of a Hesiodic myth P 
Perhaps I need scarcely add that the anthrop¬ 
ologist sees neither a Dawn-myth nor a Fire- 
myth in the central incidents of the story of 
Paruravas, though the story was hitched into 
the fire-ritual of India. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN CRITICISM. 

London: Feb. 5,1884. 

Your contemporary the Spectator is a journal 
which I have always looked upon with the 
greatest respect. Its high moral fervour is 
well known, as well as its freedom from 
religious bias; but I think the world knows 
little of its wonderful catholicity in matters of 
literary criticism, of which I have just fur¬ 
nished the Standard with a remarkable illus¬ 
tration. 

In case your readers have not seen my letter, 
I should explain that the facts are as follow:— 
On December 15 last, a novel from my pen— 
Through, the Stage Door —was reviewed in the 
Spectator, not merely adversely, but in terms of 
strong abuse; described as “ trashy,” altogether 
“ repulsive,” and such a book as was a dis¬ 
credit to the sex of its author, last Saturday, 
February 2, the same novel was again re¬ 
viewed in the Spectator, in terms of cordial 
praise; described as a lively and pleasant 
story, and warmly recommended to the reader 
as, above all, “ sound and wholesome.” 

Now, when all is said and done, nothing can 
be more kindly meant than this method of 
reviewing, which enables an editor to box your 
ears with the one hand and pat your cheek 
with the other. “Miss Jay,” he cries, “is a 
loose and degraded scribbler; but ’’—hero I 
fancy I can see his oracular smile as he adds, 
“ audi alteram partem ” ! The method, however, 
is so new that it is at first a little bewildering. 
To make it quite perfect, the two opinions 
ought to be printed, not with an interval of 
several weeks, during which the author is kept 
in agony, but in the same number. 

Harriett Jay. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mon-tuy, Feb. Il, 8 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Storm-Cloud of tho Nineteenth Century ” (repeated), 
by Prof. Ruskiu. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“ Recent Improvements iu Photo-Mechanical Print¬ 
ing Methods,’’ III., by Mr. Thomns Botas. 

8.30 p.m. Gooymphiml: “ My Recent Visit to 
the Cowro,” by Sir F. J. Uoldsmid; “Notes on the 
Lower Congo,’’ by Mr. E. Delinar Morgan. 

Tuesday, Feb. 12 , 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Scenery 
of the British Isles,” IQ., by Dr. A. Geikie. 


8 p.m. Anthropological: “ Exhibition of Objects 
from on Early Cemetery at Wheatley,” by Mr. 
J. Park Harrison; “ A Human Skull found near 
Southport,” by Dr. G. B. Barron; “Traces of 
Commerce in Prehistoric Times.” by Miss A. W. 
Buc klmid; " Some Palaeolithic Fishing Implements 
from the Stnko Newington and Clapton Gravels,” 
by Mr. J. T. Young. 

K pin. Society of Arts: “The Portuguese 
Colonies of West Africa,” liy Mr. H. H. Johnston. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Speed on Canals," by 
Mr. R. F. Conder. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute; “The Australasian 
Dominion." by Mr. R. Murray Smith. 

Wednesday, Feb. 13, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “New 
Process of Permanent Mnral Painting, invented by 
Adolph Keim, of Munich,” by the Rev. J. A. 
Riviugton. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

H p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting. 

Thursday, Feb. 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Music 
for the Pianoforte?’ V., by Prof. Pauer. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Modern English 
Sports, their Use and Abuse,” by Mr. F. Gale. 

s p.m. Royal Academy: “Ancient Egyptian 
Architecture," II.. by Mr. R. S. Poole. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Some New 
Instruments for indicating Current and Electro¬ 
motive Force,” by Messrs. R. E. Crompton and 

• Gilbert Knpp. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts: ”Science tuid Singing,” elucidated by 
vocal and other illustrations, by Mr. Lcimox 
Browne. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Relations of the 
Intersections of a Circle with a Tiinnele,” by Mr. 
H. M. Taylor; “The Difference between the 
Number of’ tn + 1 'i Divisors and the Number of 
(4n s- 3) Divisors of a Number," by Mr. J. W. L. 
Glnisher; "A General Theory ineluding the 
Theories of Systems of Complexes and Spheres,” by 
Mr. A. Buehlieim. 

Friday, Feb. 15. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Rtnto 
Monopoly of Railways in India,” by Mr. J. M. 
Maclean. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ Extracts from my Dialect 
Glossaries,” by Mr. F. T. Elworthy. 

8 pan. Civil Engineers: “ Light-Draught 

Launch,” by Messrs. Cowan and Faweus. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tho Chemical Work 
of Wohler.” by Prof. Thorne. 

Saturday, Feb. 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life 
and Literature under Charles I.,” V., by Prof. 
Henry Morley. 


SCIENCE. 

The Epinal Glossary, Latin and Old English, 
of the Eighth Century. Photo-lithographed 
from the Original MS. by W. Griggs, and 
Edited, with a Transliteration, Introduc¬ 
tion, and Notes, hy H. Sweet. (Triibner.) 

(First Notice.) 

The student of philology will hail with the 
greatest satisfaction this excellent reproduc¬ 
tion of a most remarkable MS. Some delay 
has been caused hy the editor’s laudable 
endeavour to obtain a photo-lithographic repro¬ 
duction of the MS. free from all touching-up 
by hand. The result is that the less distinct 
portions are not always clear; hut a great 
deal of it can lx; most exactly made out, and 
some page-; of it (e.g., pp. 6 and 11) arc 
beautifully clirfinct in every letter. It is 
most fortunate that tho difficult task of editing 
the MS. has fallen to Mr. Sweet, whose care 
and accuracy are thoroughly proved by the 
minuteness with which he enters into details 
in his valuable Introduction. It is also most 
fortunate that Mr. Sweet htis not confined his 
attention solely to the Epinal Glossary, but 
has studied, word hy word, and letter by 
letter, the other important Glossaries of a 
similar typo. This is the tme key to the 
whole matter. He would he a rash man who 
should attempt, except in tolerably easy eases, 
to explain the words, whether Latin or 
English, which this most important MS. con¬ 
tains. This can only be done with certainty 
by collating all the older Glossaries with one 
another; and even the later Glossaries, such 
as those printed in Wright’s volumes of 
Vocabularies, will be found to give some 
assistance in many cases. We are met by 
difficulties of many kinds. Some of the words 
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are really Greek words, written in Homan 
characters, and explained by Latin glosses. 
Many of the Latin words uro of a rustic or 
Low-Latin type, and the spellings arc such 
that not even Dueange’s Dictionary will always 
help. Again, the scribe not unfrequently 
misspells words, or adopts a method of his 
own. And, when all tho elements of uncer¬ 
tainty arc taken into nceount, the student 
soon discovers that he will need all tho help 
he can get in order to decipher the sense, for 
the gloss is sometimes as obscure as tho word 
which it is supposed to explain. Thero are 
cases in which the Latin word explains the 
English one; and there are also cases in 
which it is the English word which explains 
the Latin one, as the scribe intended that 
it should. On tho very first page we 
find anixanti glossed by undique scanti, 
which is not very helpful at a first glance; 
and, again, before we can understand what is 
meant by axungia, glossed rysil, it is neeessny 
to lie aware that rysil is the Old-EngMsh 
woitl for fat or grease, unless, indeed, one 
happens to know the sense of axungia (used 
by Pliny) without looking it out in Lewis and 
Short. It is, moreover, extremely easy to be 
misled. Thus, on p. 2, wo find aquilae: 
segnas. It might be thought, at first, that 
aquilae means eagles ; but the gloss shows that 
it means not the binls, but tho famous Roman 
ensigns that so often led the soldiers to 
victory. On p. 22 we find rumex: eiroe, 
whence it might be thought that edroe moans 
a dock (plant); but, as Mr. Sweet proves at 
p. xi. of his Introduction, rumex is miswritten 
for rumen hy confusion with the preceding 
word remex ; and the English edroe is made 
plainer hy the following gloss in Wright’s 
Vocabularies (i. 51)—viz., “ Ruminatio , ciwung 
[a chewing], vel edroe, vel aceocung.” 

Mr. Sweet thoroughly discusses all the 
glosses of the class to which tho Epinal MS. 
belongs. They are all of high importance, 
and are known respectively as the Epinal 
Glossary, the Erfurt Glossary, the Corpus 
Glossary, and the Leiden Glossary. These 
four MSS. really furnish us with six Glos¬ 
saries, which Mr. Sweet distinguishes as— 
(1) Leiden; (2) Epinal-Erfurt, a glossary con¬ 
tained in the Erfurt Glossary and agreeing 
with the Epinal Glossary; (.’5) the Second 
Erfurt Glossary; (4) the Third Erfurt Glossary; 
(5) the First Corpus Glossary; (6) the Second 
Corpus Glossary. It thus appears that the 
Erfurt MS. really contains three, and the 
Corpus MS. contiuns two, distinct glossaries; 
and they must be considered accordingly. 

We have no space here to show how the 
editor, in his patient and masterly treatment 
of tho whole subject, explains tho way in 
which tho alphabetical glossaries were com¬ 
piled, how certain glosses came to be repeated, 
what hooks were tho sources of them, and 
how certain class-glossaries must have been 
already in existence before they were com¬ 
piled. By class-glossaries we are to under¬ 
stand glossaries in which “ names of beasts, 
birds, fishes, minerals, and other natural 
objects, were collected in separate groups.’ 
Such a glossary is the well-known xE/frus 
Glossary, printed by Somner and reprinted by 
Wright. Mr. Sweet next considers in detail 
“tho structure and relation of the various 
texts,” and minutely discusses the various 
readings and occasional errors. His “sum- 
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mary ” is so important to a clear understand¬ 
ing of tho -whole subject that we oust do 
him the justice to quote it in full, premising 
that by “ o-order ” is meant an order in 
which words are arranged alphabetically 
according to their initial letter only, while by 
“ai-order” is meant an order of words col¬ 
lected according to the first two letters. 

“All the glossaries are based on interlinear 
glosses, Latin and English, in Latin books, and 
on Latin-English class-glossaries, probably at 
Canterbury, other English glosses being after¬ 
wards added in the process of copying and com¬ 
pilation. 

“Various independent glossaries were com¬ 
piled from these sources, at first non-alphabeti- 
caL Two or more of them were afterwards 
fused together in various later digests, a-order 
being often made into a 6-order. 

“The Leiden MS. is a German copy of an 
English nor;-alphabetical collection of literary 
and class glosses. 

“ All the others are in the later alphabetical 
order, but are not based on the Leiden copy, 
though they all (except, perhaps, the first 
part of the Corpus glossary) have drawn partly 
from the same sources. 

“The Epinal and First Erfurt copies are in¬ 
dependent copies of probably the same MS., 
the latter by a German scribe. This MS. was 
compiled partly from non-alphabetical glos¬ 
saries, partly from o6-order ones, the former 
being thrown into a6-order, the two groups 
being kept apart under each letter. 

“ The second part of the Corpus glossary is 
a copy of a MS. which was compiled partly 
from the original of the Epinal and Erfurt 
MSS., partly from a group of other alphabeti¬ 
cal, literary, and class-glossaries, including the 
originals of the Second Erfurt and probably of 
the Third Erfurt glossary. That this Corpus 
glossary was not compiled directly from the 
original of Epinal and Erfurt, is proved by its 
often having the correct reading against both 
the Epinal and the First Erfurt glossary.’’ 

The last sections of the Introduction con¬ 
cern the palaeography, the orthography, and 
the language. From a consideration of these 
Mr. Sweet concludes that “their combined 
evidence points most decidedly to at least the 
beginning of the eighth century.” In this 
result we thoroughly agree with him, not¬ 
withstanding some opinions to the contrary. 
Tbe archaic spellings of the MS. are above 
suspicion, and could never have been imitated 
(for no conceivable reason) by a ninth-century 
scribe; on the contrary, the forms which 
occur in it mark it as older than the famous 
Corpus Glossary, which is usually considered 
as undoubtedly belonging to the eighth 
century. 

The transliteration faithfully adheres to the 
only method of any value, in that it exactly 
reproduces all the errors of the scribe. To 
have touched up the spellings would have 
been a worse error than even a touching-up 
of the photo-lithograph, of which we were, in 
the first instance, in some danger. Few 
things are more instructive than a knowledge 
of the nature and range of scribal errors, yet 
many editors endeavour to withhold such 
knowledge from us with a persistency which 
might be better employed, lint here there has 
been no such tampering with the original, and 
the facsimile is, fortunately, at hand to prove 
it. Certainly some of the mistakes are curious 
enough. On p. 1 (col. e) we find abilina: 
hrulu. The word meant is hnutu, “nut,” ns 
appears from other glosses; and this example 
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may at once help the student to remember 
that the letters » and r, however different in 
form at other periods, were at this period 
almost indistinguishable. On p. 25 (col. b) 
we find gundaesuelgiae, in which an r has 
been droppod, precisely as if we were, at tho 
present date, to write goundsel for groundsel. 
On the same page (col. a) we have scrirpea 
for scirpea. The scribe was not always sound 
as to his initial A; perhaps haties for aues, 
“ birds ” (in 5 d), is not surprising ; but it is 
shocking that an Englishman should call a 
hazel “ a aiel,” as he practically does when he 
gives us auellanus: tetil (2 b 31). Colera (8 a 2) 
is repeated as colera in the same column (1. 29). 
Calear (8 c 34) is glossed by spora, “ spur,” and 
is therefore miswritten for calcar. Litura: a 
limendo should clearly be a liniendo (13 f 26). 
Orta: mtsteria bachi (17 c 39) is probably 
meant for orgia ; the spelling oria could hardly 
have been intentional. We find wiser : uersutus 
(28 e 7); and, only two lines below, we have 
uauer: callidus. The forms wiser and uauer 
are both founded on uafer; the latter shows 
that « already had the sound of t>. The 
former is due to confusion of “ long s ” with 
f yet it is a little surprising to find that the 
scribe writes uaser with the “twisted 
this is just one of those points where 
the facsimile so greatly helps us. All these, 
and many more such, are errors of the scribe, 
so that the interpretation demands much care 
and patience. We have not observed any mis¬ 
prints in the transliteration, except that the 
l in bridils (5 f 37) and the r in receptator 
(22 e 27) have dropped out at press, leaving a 
blank space—things which editorial care is 
powerless to prevent. Mr. Sweet has greatly 
increased the value of the MS. to the English 
student by marking the English words with 
an asterisk; in this matter, we think, there 
are just three accidental oversights. Inter- 
positi (Ilf 26) is marked as English, but we 
should call it Latin; while loca (9 f 28) and 
gabutan (18 f 25), which are not so marked, 
are given in Anglo-Saxon dictionaries. There 
is yet one more gloss (21 a 11) which is 
worth considering in relation to this question— 
viz., panibus : sol. It is not easy to sec how 
panibus can be explained by sol if sol means 
the sun. If phonetic laws will admit of it, 
we would suggest that sol may be English; 
and, if so, a variant of Anglo-Saxon sufl, 
Icelandic sufl, Danish suul, which actually 
means a kind of food. The Northem-English 
word is still tool, and is duly discussed in the 
notes to “Piers Plowman” (Early-English 
Text Society), p. 374. The Glossary abounds 
with forms of much interest and of great im¬ 
portance for the etymology, not of English 
only, but of tbe Romance languages also. 
We hope to give some examples of this in a 
future notice. Waites W. Skeat. 


THE CHINESE CYCLES OF TEN, 
TWELVE, AND TWENTY-EIGHT. 

Peking. 

These cycles are all more or less remotely 
connected with the West, and they belong to 
the earliest period when it begins to be safe to 
trust the Chinese records. The cycle of twenty- 
eight is tbe most ancient of tbe Chinese zodiacs. 
Tbe stars of this zodiac were all observed with 
a bronze astrolabe about a.d. 100, and their posi¬ 
tions in degrees recorded. Two or three centu¬ 
ries afterwards they were again taken, and the 
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prooession of the equinoxes disoovered. These 
twenty-eight constellations are arranged from 
west to east, and Spica Virginia has always been 
regarded as the first. My own idea is that this 
was simply because it lies underneath Benet- 
nasch, the seventh star in Ursa Major, and may 
therefore be considered as tbe gate of the 
heavens. Several of the stars in this zodiac are 
mentioned in the Yau tien, which is found in 
Legge’s Shoo King, “ 8acred Books of the 
East,” vol. iii., and professedly belongs to 2350 
B.C. If a line be drawn from Benetnasch to 
the present pole star and bisected, we get 
approximately the pole of that period. Taking 
one of the stars in that region to represent the 
pole star, we find that Benetnasch, the leading 
star of the Bear, instead of being forty degrees 
from tbe pole, is only twenty or thereabouts. 
But Spica lies below this star, and would be 
drawn up with it into a correspondingly higher 
altitude. In that age, whenever the Bear passed 
round on the south of the pole, Spica would be 
seen a few degrees north of the equinoctial line 
near the meridian. Speaking roughly, the 
Bear would then subtend an angle of ninety 
degrees, say, from Spica to Castor and Pollux, 
instead of, as at present, about forty-five degrees. 
My hypothesis is that here lay tho reason for 
Spica being made the first star, and that it was 
called “ heavens’ gate ” because it lay in a line 
with Benetnasch and the pole. 

M. Terrien de La Couperie explains tho selec¬ 
tion of Spica as the first star in the zodiac by 
a shifting in the geographical horizon recorded 
in a Babylonian tablet recently deciphered by 
Mr. T. G. Pinches (Academy, September 
1, 1883). Prof. Schlegel, of Leyden, supposes 
that Spica was, when selected to lead the 
shining train of the twenty-eight constellations, 
actually near the vernal equinox, and he believes 
that the Chinese astronomy is about 16,000 
years old. My hypothesis is, I venture to 
think, simpler than either. An argument in 
its favour is found in that peculiarity of the 
Chinese zodiac which respects its fourfold 
allocations among the cardinal points and the 
seasons. Virgo, Libra, and Scorpio are called 
the blue dragon of the east; Sagittarius, 
Capricomus, and Aquarius are the dark 
warriors of the north; Pisces, Aries, and 
Taurus are the white tiger of the west; Gemini, 
Cancer, and Leo are the red bird of the south. 
The order is spring, winter, autumn, and 
summer. How is this to be explained ? We 
have to do with the annual movement from 
west to east when we group the zodiac in 
twenty-eight divisions. But when we have 
our thoughts directed to the diurnal revolution 
from east to west, and part the zodiacal stars 
into four groups, we take them in the contrary 
direction. Let us suppose ourselves to be 
looking at the stars on March 23 after sunset. 
We see Aries, Taurus, and Gemini stretching 
from west to south, and then Cancer, Leo, ana 
Virgo. Spica is in the east. The Chinese 
early observers considered where it would he 
best to begin their zodiac. They decided on the 
east, because of the position of the Bear, which 
seemed to require this. Then the western and 
southern groups were before them in the 
heavens. The eastern group was coming up as 
the western went down, and would be followed 
by the northern after another six hours. A 
line drawn from the old pole through Beta of 
Ursa Major would, speaking roughly, pass 
near Cor Hydrae, the meridian star, tho ‘ ‘ bird ’ ’ 
of the time of Yau. It is unfortunate that this 
group of seven is much too wide. With the 
pole where it is at present, tho south group 
covers nearly 120 degrees, instead of 90, as 
it should do; and this compels us to a certain 
indefiniteness in any hypothesis on the subject. 
But, looking at the position of tho stars in a 
rough way, tho Bear nearly covered the “bird 
of the south palace,” then seen in the south; 
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and Yau’s astronomers marked out “bird” (Cor 
Hydrae) as on the meridian on that evening, 
and naturally enough looked on the group to 
which it belonged us tho constellation of the 
south and of summer. They would not begin 
the zodiac with the first point of Aries, because 
it was hidden in tho sun’s rays, and, being in 
the west at the time, it seemed unsuitable. 

The cycles of ten and of twelve havo in old 
Chinese foreign-looking names. But I fear 
that they are not yet found in the Accadian 
language. As Mr. Pinches gives the Accadian 
numerals, the sounds do not agree. The Chinese 
symbols of the cycle of ten should, I think, be 
read hap, (t)it, pam, tarn, cju, hi(t), ham, tin, nim, 
hu(h). These sounds are required by the laws I 
have attempted to prove in my Introduction to 
the Study of the Chinese Characters, 

Tho pronunciation of the constituent mem¬ 
bers of the cycle of twelve I should expect to 
find, if they had been •written alphabetically, 
tih, l'oh, in, mo, din, zi, </o, mi, shin, (d)ith, tit, 
yak. The periods when we may suppose Baby¬ 
lonian influence to have reached China are 
2350 B.C., the age of Yau ; 1100 B.C., the com¬ 
mencement of the Chow dynasty; 1000 b.c., 
the age of the Emperor Mu wang, who is said 
to have travelled in the West; 550 b.c., the age 
of Cyrus when Bactria was conquered by the 
Persians, and the time when Li lau tan is said 
to have gone to the West; 140 B.c., the age of 
Chang ‘Mien, who visited the Dahao and the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria. All through the 
time of the Persian empire, from 550 B.c. 
downwards, the silk trade, which then existed, 
would render the communication of Babylonian 
knowledge possible in China, as the Greek 
settlements in Bactria afterwards rendered it 
possible for the Chinese to become acquainted 
with the astronomical period of Callippus, as 
we know from their early historical works, which 
contain this cycle. Joseph Edkins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Nation reports “ on good authority ” 
that Sir William Thomson has accepted an 
invitation to deliver a course of some twenty 
lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, beginning on October 1, This would 
fit in with the visit of the British Association to 
Baltimore this year. 

Puof. C. H. F. Peteiis, the astronomer in 
charge of tho well-known observatory at 
Hamilton College, New York, who is on a 
visit to Europe with the aim of preparing an 
accurate edition of the star catalogue of 
Ptolemy, has been fortunato enough to find, 
both at Venice and Florence, several MSS. 
(Greek, Arabic, and Latin) of the Almayest 
which have never been properly collated. He 
is at present working in the Vatican Library. 

A geological survey of Bussia was organised 
in 1SH2, and the first budget of its Keports has 
recently arrived in this country. Field-work 
is being actively prosecuted, and a detailed 
geological map of the empire will eventually 
bo prepared. Meanwhile, a number of descrip¬ 
tive Reports and memoirs will be published 
periodically under the direction of the commit¬ 
tee entrusted with the development of the work. 
Tho Beports recently received are printed in 
Bussian, but French or German abstracts of the 
more important papers will be duly issued. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.— (Monday, 
Jan. itS.) 

J. W. C'lakk, Esq., President, iu the Chair.—Mr. 
A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, exhibited a rough 
gray British terra-cotta vase, six inches high, and 
five inches and a-half wide at the top, which had 


been found with five flint flakes and some frag¬ 
ments of charcoal and of the bones of some rumi¬ 
nant, in the summer of 1882, a little to the west of 
Upper Hare Park. With the vase were exhibited a 
first brass of Hadrian rer. Ahundantia, and a 
middle brass of Maximianus rev. oknio • pocvli ’ 
bomani exergue TK(e!'frt»), aud a terra-cotta frag¬ 
ment of a handle, all found during the levelling of 
some mounds on Newmarket Heath in 1S83.—Mr. 
Bowes read an interesting communication upon 
“Cambridge Printers from the Earliest, John 
Siberch, 1521-22, down to the End of the Last 
Century.” — Mr. Bradshaw remarked upon the 
importance of carrying through two wholly 
distinct processes of research—(1) examining the 
books, and (2) searching through all registers 
which relate to their printers. Either, if earned 
on alone, often gave an erroneous idea to the 
worker. He suggested that all tho parish regis¬ 
ters and such books might be searched, and copies 
made of everything that concerns the Cambridge 
printers, as had been done at Bruges by Mr. 
Weale ; and that a systematic collection of Cam¬ 
bridge printed books should be made, as was being 
done to some extent at the Free Library, and as 
had been done for Oxford so thoroughly by Mr. F. 
Madan, of the Bodleian Library.—Mr. Mullinger 
brought under the attention of the meeting a 
volume (small quarto) from the library of St. 
John's College (Gg. 6. 41), without date or either 
printer’s or author’s name, winch he submitted 
was probably a production of the Cambridge Press 
during Thomas’s time, but anterior to any of the 
1584 volumes bearing his imprint. The title of 
the book was, “ An Abstract of certaine Acts of 
parliament: of certaine her Maiesties Iniunctions; 
of certaine Canons, Constitutions, and Synodalles 
prouinciall; established and in force, for the 
peaceable gouemment of the Church, within her 
Maiesties Dominions and Countries.” It was 
attributed by Baker, in a MS. note, to Robert 
Beale, a diplomatist aud author of the Eliza¬ 
bethan period, who, in the opinion of Cooper 
(Athenac, ii. 311), was probably educated at Cam¬ 
bridge. The supposition that the volume was a 
production of the Cambridge Press was founded 
on the apparent identity (which had been pointed 
out by Mr. Sinker, the librarian of Trinity) of 
several of the embellishments with those of 
volumes bearing Thomas’s imprint— e.g., the 
ornament at the head of the title-page with that 
in Bouspeau’s Two Treatises on the l-ord's Supper 
(second leaf), printed by Thomas in 1584; that of 
the ornament on p. 3 with that on the first page of 
signature a of .Tames Pilkington’s Exposition of 
Nehemiah, printed by Thomas in 1585, aud also of 
an initial T with another in the same volume; and. 
again, the very characteristic tail ornament at end 
of Preface with one in Whitaker's book against 
Stapylton (Thomas, 1585). There was also an 
apparent identity in tho type used with some of 
the type in Thomas’s volumes. 

* Society or Antiquaries.— (Thursday, Jan. 31.) 

J. Evans, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Maskell 
exhibited a sixteenth-century picture of “Job and 
his Family,” with an inscription containing two 
verses of the Book of Job in English, differing from 
any known version. As a work of art the picture 
has not much to recommend it.—Mr. Perceval and 
Mr. Franks gave an account of some matrices of 
seals exhibited by the Duke of Buccleuch. These 
were principally Italian of the fifteenth century, 
the most remarkable objects being two brass seal 
boxes, one of which bears the arms of Sforza and 
Visconti quartered.—Admiral Sprat gave an ac¬ 
count of his exploration in 18(>0 of the peninsula 
on which Cnidus stood. On the southern side of 
the peninsula he found a gulf running into the 
mainland, which was not laid down in the maps; 
and at the narrowest part of the peninsula he 
discovered traces of the attempt of the Cnidians to 
cut through the isthmus and make their territory 
an island, till they were warm'd by an oracle to 
desist. Tlie rock is a hard dark-green serpentine. 
At the head of the Dorian Gulf, at a place known 
as Bazzarlik, the Admiral discovered tho remains of 
the temple of Latona, surrounded bv a eyclopcan 
wall, and grown over witli dense brushwood. A 
marble statue of the goddess lay on the ground, 
headless. The columns were also of marble. 
Below, on tlio side of tho hill, was a theatre. 
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Philological Society.— (Friday, Teh. 1.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murra y, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. H. Sweet read a paper on some of the hard 
words in the Epinal JIS. Some, like “ cearruca, 
seuon,” lie could not yet explain; others, by com¬ 
parison witli the Corpus aud other Glossaries, 
Wright's Vocabularies, Ac., had yielded up a mean¬ 
ing; “aedilra (of the noble ones), gregariorum" 
(of the common herd), was shown by another 
Glossary to have lost its “ un-,” making it mean 
“ignoble;” “unamaelti sperwi” (an unmeltfd 
sparrow) was in another Glossary rightly “ smerwi," 
tallow; "cocunung, quudripertitum,” was shown, 
by comparison witli “aceocung, ruminatio,” to be 
“coeung,” choking-up, chewing the cud, by a 
ruminant which has four stomachs. In "nnbin- 
liciendo, tyetaend, infer,” “ anbinlieiendi ” was 
(inlex) “ah inlieiendo; ” “ hoot, famndia uel eh- 
quentia ,” was a miswriting for “woo5;” “An- 
stigan uel faestin [a fastness] termoflas ” was 
Thermopylae, a one-path place, in which men could 
march only one by one, a defile ; “ tiros, aurieulum," 
was car-wax. The “lud” of “ ludgaot, undo- 
ter urn” (pseudo- false), must mean twiggon or 
wicker (and not King Lud's), from the root of 
“leod” people, meaning to grow. Other ex¬ 
amples were cited from the Erfurt and Corpus 
Glossaries of corruptions of Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon words. 


FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOORE’S riCTURE, ■ 'COMI'ANIONS." A PhotMn*MrtW. 
Id progreea. Same »ir.e at original—16] by fc*|. 

“ An exqulalte picture."— Times. 

" Mr. M'Viro oxhiblie ou« picture—than which ha neT«r painted a 
better ."—Hominy Post. 

** A new and exquisite picture.”— Staminrii. m 

“ Remarkable for ile ra fluctuant of line aud delicate harmony of coloor 

(ilnbt. 

“ Mr. Moore's gracrfal * Companion# * forma an excellent botuM boucto 
to en attractive exhibition.”— limit/ cs. 

"The gem of thia varied and delightful exhibition.’*— Academy. 
Particular* on application to the Publisher*, Messrs. DOWDCklfKLL fc 
DO WDK3WELL8, 133, New Bond-street. 


GREAT BALK of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings. Chroraos, 
and Oleograph*', handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for woddlng and Christmas presifflU. - 
<1*0. Kicks, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


Claudt Lorrain, sa Vie et ses CEuvres, d'apres 
des Documents inedits. Far Mdme. Mark 
Pattison. (Paris : Librairie tie “ L’Art.”) 

I confess I rather resent upon a title-page 
“ d’apres des documents inetlits.” Justified, 
no doubt, in the present case by the student¬ 
like attitude and the substantial discoveries of 
Mrs. Pattison, the phrase yet generally 
implies either the undue parade of that virtue 
of research the possession of which should 
be taken for granted, or, what is worse, the 
actual belief that some successful burrowing 
among forgotten areliives is an achievement so 
invaluable that it makes literature unneces¬ 
sary and original thought of nothing worth. 
The difference between the tine writer and 
tlie mere scholarly borrower is often shown by 
the store that is set upon a document inidtt. 
The true writer finds it, uses it, says very 
little about it; it is wrought into the body of 
his work, whose general execution owes not 
much, and whose conception owes nothing at 
all, to the fortunate discovery of an indus¬ 
trious afternoon. The mere scholarly bur- 
rower, on the other hand, has got in his 
document inedit that wherewith to establish 
his fame. He sets forth his discovery, not 
with style—for style would be only “ fine 
writing” to till' person who did not understand 
it—but crabbedly. with involvement, with 
deep self-satisfaction. In the days when 
literature counted for more than it does 
to-day, and science counted for less, he 
could do it only in the privacy of a 
coterie—even a reading public possessed of 
learning without taste would have thought 
little of the performance—hut now the dis¬ 
ced by Google 
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covery of an aete do namanco at Haarlem, of 
a ante apres decis at Amsterdam, has procured 
a substantial post and a fragile reputation. 

Happily Mrs. Pattison’s claims to discuss 
the art and life of Claude are founded upon 
something I can esteem more highly than the 
document inedit. They are founded on a wide 
knowledge of art, on a minute knowledge of 
the art of France and of the Renaissance. 
They are the claims of one who knows the 
beauty of finely wrought things and under¬ 
stands their characteristics. In a word, 
Mrs. Fattison feels and writes as well as 
burrows. Moreover, she knows a very great 
deal more about Claude than I do, and it 
would therefore only be with extreme reluct¬ 
ance that I should persuade myself of defects 
in her work. As a fact, it would appear 
that her book is done with singular complete¬ 
ness ; it takes its place upon one’s shelves at 
once as a permanent possession; its fresh facts 
an? many and of value; its criticism is 
weighty, judicious, and cordial. Admirable, 
for instance, and quite removed from the 
limitations of the narrower contemporary 
judgment, is her comparison of Claude with 
Poussin—her indication of what the one lacks 
and the other has. “Le Poussin avee sa 
haute science et son profond serieux,” says 
she, “ domine tout le champ du paysage his- 
torique.” Claude, on the other hand, to 
adopt the expression of Charles Blanc—who 
is most correct when it is not the modems 
that he is appreciating—Claude is more 
“arcadien.” And, further, Mrs. Pattison’s 
comments upon the spirit in which Turner 
imitated Claude and sought to bo placed by 
the side of him show a sympathetic insight 
into the reasonable ambition of our greatest 
English master. “ II temoignait ainsi,” says 
my authoress, 

“ de son admiration profonde pour celui qui 
1'uvait devanu6 et dont il 5 ta.it & meme, autant 
quo personne, d’apprecier les conquetos. II 
voulait dire a ceux qui savaiont lire dans une 
iiae noble, ‘Anch’ io euno yitture / ’ ” 

But it will not be imagined, because I praise 
these things, that Mrs. Pattison in an ex¬ 
haustive and well-studied volume can coniine 
herself to an ingenious generalisation or a 
magnanimous surmise. 

I find Mrs. Pattison particularly interest¬ 
ing when sho discusses the etchings. These 
number in all, according to the list of Robert 
Dumcsnil, forty-two plates, of which some 
arc insignificant. Rembrandt did about seven 
plates to every one of Claude’s; yet the 
number that Claude executed is, nevertheless, 
in excess of that which has sufficed to make 
the reputation of a first-rate etcher. Vandyke 
did only about half us many; and though 
Meryon did many more, of one kind and 
another, his fame rests practically on his 
execution of about five-and-twenty. The 
rest arc relegated to his “ Minor Work.” The 
etchings of Claude arc very various in quality, 
and they belong to at least two periods of his 
life—periods which were separated by several 
years. For years he abandoned etching. 
Mrs. Pattison, whoso study of the matter is 
minute where it might only have been in¬ 
telligent, follows the course of his labour with 
the etching needle, and rightly connects cer¬ 
tain of the subjects of tho etchings with 
certain drawings and studies by tho master. 
Claude has for a long time been accepted by 
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the connoisseur as excelling in this art which 
has of late been so admired by a burger public. 
But in England, just as the big public became 
interested in etching the taste for the etch¬ 
ings of Claude began to decline. This, how¬ 
ever, can only have been a part of that 
general movement in this country against 
his painted work, for which Mr. Ruskin will 
probably be proud to own himself in a measure 
responsible. In France, and elsewhere, Claude 
holds his ancient place, though I confess my 
own opinion that he holds it to some extent in 
virtue of the yet widespread ignorance of the 
art of Turner. Anyhow, there can be no 
occasion for separating his etchings from his 
painted pictures in the estimate of his work, 
for certainly ho was as nimble with the 
needle as with the brush; the spirit and the 
quality of the one work may be found in the 
other; and upon his plates Claude bestowed 
the same secrets of graceful and ordered com¬ 
position which lurk in his canvases. Mrs. 
Pattison—not to speak of minor forms of 
illustration—gives two Amand Durand repro¬ 
ductions of the etchings of Claude. The 
prints selected are the two most famous ones 
—the “ Bouvier ” and thnt “ Soleil oouehant ” 
which Dumcsnil distinguishes with the number 
15. On the whole, the choice will bo popular. 
But the “ Troupeaux en Marche par un 
Temps d’Orage," if given by the same process, 
would have made, perhaps, a more fitting 
complement to the ineffable calm of “ Le 
Bouvier,” to a serenity which Turner has 
reached perhaps only in the ♦‘Severn and 
Wye.” And I am 6orry that Mrs. Pattison, 
in this careful chapter to which I have chiefly 
devoted myself—where others equally careful 
and estimable abound—has not said a good 
word for the supreme grace of ail etcliing 
which is surely known to her in that “ state ” 
in which alono tho supreme grace is found. 
I mean tho “ first state ” of the “ Shepherd 
and Shepherdess conversing”—I forget 
whether that is precisely the name by which 
it is known in French—it is the state in 
which one of tho most exquisite, light, and 
slender of all the trees of Claude rises into 
the top of the copper. After a very few 
impressions had been taken, it was cut down, 
Heaven knows why; but it fell into com¬ 
parative ugliness and worthlessness at a stage 
even earlier than was usual with the etchings 
of Claude. Often a “ second state ” is still 
excellent; in the case of the “Bouvier” it 
is all that is attainable; but tho really late 
states of Claude are nothing but gross mis¬ 
representations and distortions of his art. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


TIIE WORKS OK ALFRED HUNT. 

The President of the Royal Society of Water- 
Colours is one of those few artists whose aim 
is to paint the rarest and subtlest effects of 
light and mist. In this and in the lightness of 
the key in which he generally delights to paint, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, in tho 
impressiveness of his design, ho may rightly be 
deemed a landscape artist of the Turner 
school. But only, I think, in these respects. 
He is in no sense an imitator of the great 
poet-artist. He also is a poet, but his music, 
if less varied and potent, is his own; with less 
invention, lie is more faithful; if ho invests a 
seeno with less imaginative majesty, he seeks 
more earnestly to express the beauty which ho 
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finds, and his colour, if not so finished in its 
total harmony, is far less arbitrary. In a 
word, Turner never painted a scene without 
striving to improve it; Mr. Hunt never painted 
one without feeling his powers unequal to reflect 
half tho beauty which he saw. He has always 
worked with the conscience of a realist and 
with the passion of a lover. 

That there is something of effort, even of 
strain, in much of his work is inevitable from 
tho enormous pains bestowed upon it and the 
high pressure (mental and intellectual) at 
which it has been executed, but these are 
defects of noble qualities so rare as to be 
almost unique. “The greatest effect with the 
least trouble ” is the motto of most painters of 
to-day; and indifference to beauty and refine¬ 
ment, both of subject and sentiment, is so 
much in vogue that Mr. Alfred Hunt is some¬ 
what of an anachronism. Only a few names 
can bo mentioned, and those mostly among 
water-colourists, whose aims in art are at all 
parallel to Mr. Alfred Hunt’s. How many are 
there besides Mr. North who could paint with 
such minuteness, and yet with so much breadth 
and atmosphere, tho tender masses of verdant 
undergrowth winch wo see in Mr. Trist’s 
“When Hummer Days are Fine” (IE)? how 
many besides Mr. Albert Goodwin have the 
pationce and the skill to work out for us the 
infinite gradations of light and colour on 
“Whitby Cliff at Sunset” (l.i(i) ? The diffi¬ 
culty of such work is alone enough to make it 
rare ; and its rarity is of a kind which deserves 
to be held in high esteem, for it requires for its 
production no mere manual dexterity or trained 
eyesight, but a mind as sensitive and finely 
strung us that of a lyric poet. 

The collection is very interesting, as it shows 
us the development of the artist from his Oxford 
days to the present time. We find from tho 
first that his imagination was attracted by the 
stern grandeur of barren mountains, as well as 
by tho splendour of the sunset and the fairy¬ 
like beauty of stream and dell. The same severe 
spirit which is seen in the “ Styeliead Pass ” of 
1853 animated a fine drawing of the Cuchullin 
Hills in Skye sent to the Water-Colour Society 
a year or two ago. The “ Styehead Pass ” is 
gray almost to monotony in colour, but its 
design is magnificent, presenting the grand 
sweep of the solitary pass with great power. 
On the other hand, we find in Mr. Budgett’s 
“When the Leaves begin to turn” (101), 
painted four years later, a study of ferns and 
stones pre-Raphaelite in minuteness of execution 
and in unswerving accuracy of form and colour; 
this and an exquisite “Harlech” (400) of the 
same date, belonging to Mr. W. Newall, jun., 
are the prototypes of such later masterpieces 
as tho “Mountain joyous with Leaves and 
Sheaves ” (129) of 1873, lent by Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts, and Mr. Trist’s “ Loch Maree ” (118) 
of 1871. Such works as the two last-named 
and the Whitbys (133 and 130), Mr. Kenrick’s 
“Leafy June” (124), and tho lovely water¬ 
colour “Ullswater” (27), belonging to Mr. 
R. S. Newall, givo Mr. Hunt his greatest 
claim to distinction among landscape artists 
past and present. They are all scenes in which 
the aspect of the earth is transfigured and 
spiritualised by tho light of the sun. Other 
artists have seen and painted the same, or similar, 
effects, but none has seen or painted them 
quite in the same way. Mr. Hunt seems through¬ 
out to have been urged by a double care—to 
be faithful at once to the sight of his eyes and 
the image of his mind. No painter listens more 
impartially to tho rival claims of reality and 
idea. Cosmo Monkhoc.se. 


MR. DVNTHORNE'S GALLERY. 

Mb. Dunthorne hus on view at his rooms in 
Vigo Street a few vory choice things. Mr. 
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North, an eminent living member of the old 
Water-Colour Society, is represented by some 
agreeable and truly artistic drawings; but more 
memorable, of course, is the one exhibited 
work of Frederick Walker, and less frequently 
visible are the drawings of Pinwell. Frederick 
Walker’s single piece is that famous example 
of his art, “ The Harbour of Refuge.” That is, 
it is the finished water-colour. The subject 
was variously treated by the artist, but in the 
drawing at Mr. Dunthome’s his delightful 
fancy reached its most finished expression. 
By G. Pinwell, an artist who, it will be re¬ 
membered, was cut off young, like Walker, 
there are two drawings as to which it has been 
said already, in another place, that, along with 
“ The Elixir of Love,” which is not present, 
they would have constituted a sufficient repre¬ 
sentation of Pinwell’s art. It may well be 
that “ The Elixir of Love ” was a more enter¬ 
taining, but it could hardly have been a more 
exquisite, drawing than those which are now 
exhibited. They select as their subjects the two 
companion insidents in Mr. Browning’s “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin ”—a poem which may be 
described as the infant’s easy introduction to 
the most subtle of poets. The two scenes 
depicted by Pinwell are Rcenes of depar¬ 
ture. In the one, it is the rats which gather 
nimbly at the Pied Piper’s feet and prepare to 
follow the weird wanderer who has them under 
his charm. In the other, it is the children who, 
because the people of Hamelin have not kept 
their promise to the Piper in the matter of 
recompense, must now needs follow the music 
and the persistently trudging footsteps as they 
make for the remote hills. Wo do not admire 
everything in Pinwell’s teehnigne. It is surely 
true that his use of body colour was excessive ; 
but his draughtsmanship was at all events 
significant and dainty, and when he died, only 
a young man, the sources of his invention were 
not dried up ; on the contrary, ho was flowing 
and fertile. Ho had a genuine insight into 
various character, and an appreciation of much 
in form that was eithor expressive or lovely. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AYSGARTH DEFENCE ASSOCIATION". 

1 Oppidans Road, N.W.: Feb. 2, 1854. 

An association is being formed for the defence 
of Aysgarth from the dangers with which it is 
threatened, of which the ACADEMY gave a brief 
account a fortnight ago. The president is Lord 
Whamcliffo; the hon. secretary Mr. J. H 
Metcalfe, Leybum, Wensleydale. Among those 
who have already joined it are Mr. Ituskin, 
Messrs. Alma Tadema, E. J. Poyuter, Alfred 
Hunt; Profs. Henry Morley, Gardiner, W. G. 
Adams, De la Motto, Warr; Messrs. Richard 
Garnett, Walter Besant, Gosse, Cornelius Wal- 
ford, C. E. Maurice, &c. All others who sympa¬ 
thise with this defence are invited to send their 
names either to Mr. Metcalfe or to me. Copies 
of petitions to the Houses of Parliament may 
be had on application to Mr. Metcalfe, to whom 
also subscriptions may be sent. We feel 
sure that the beauty of Aysgarth cannot lack 
defenders. John W. Hales. 


THE PROPOSED REPRODUCTION OF TIIE MSS. OF 
LEONARDO. 

London : Jan. 28,1881. 

It has of late repeatedly been suggested that 
Leonardo da Vinci’s MSS. in England should be 
reproduced in facsimile by photography. The 
promoter of this scheme, which is advocated 
in several issues of the Times, may not un¬ 
naturally have considered it desirable to depre¬ 
ciate my recent publication of The Literary Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci in order to pave the way 
for his own. Accordingly, as his lengthy and 


able, if not quite good-tempered, review of 
my work—a purely literary production—ap¬ 
peared anonymously in that great political 
paper, I left it to answer itself. However, in 
opening M. Ravaisson’s recent publication on 
Leonardo, I find it openly stated, on the first 
page, that a well-known and deservedly re¬ 
spected English artist had written the articles 
in the Times referred to. There is, therefore, 
no longer any reason for reticence regarding a 
review which my friends and others consider 
to be an unfair one, especially as it is now 
ascribed by name to one whose genuine 
interest in Leonardo there was no reason to 
doubt, but who can no longer shelter himself 
behind the editorial “we.” Allow me, then, 
to show a few of the instances in which my 
critic has allowed his wish to write an interest¬ 
ing article to get the better of his Bense of 
justice. 

By quoting a quaint passage from Leonardo, 
which had to be translated in all its literal 
obsoleteness, as my own “ General Introduction 
to the Book of Painting ” (Prolegomena), he at 
once creates the impression in the mind of the 
superficial reader that my work is indigest¬ 
ible, and, by further putting his Italian 
dictionary under contribution, he is enabled 
to find the desired mote in another’s eye. Of r», 
he says, according to Baretti’s Dictionary, 
should be translated as “ bladders,” not “ air- 
sacks.” If he will refer to the higher authority 
of the Vocabolario della Crusca, or Farfani, he will 
find that I am right. But what would my critic 
have said if I had actually gone further, and 
translated it “the inflated goat-skin,” which 
otro really is, and for which “ air-sack ” is at 
least as correct a rendering as “bladder”? 
What, however, can an impartial reader think 
of a critic who avails himself of a possibly 
doubtful translation of one word to condemn 
the whole work in which it occurs by coolly 
asserting— 

“ After this specimen, the reader will not require 
an elaborate examination of the treatise. We 
must at once say that Leonardo's style is of an 
entirely different calibre from this translation ” ? 

It would bo well if my critic were to put his 
own translation of Leonardo side by side with 
mine and with the original. 

As regards my transcripts of Leonardo's 
MSS., it stands to reason that my critic must 
wish to depreciate their accuracy, while avail¬ 
ing himself of the assistance they afford “ in 
the direction of a knowledge of the contents of 
the various note-books,” as long as he cannot 
carry out his gigantic plan of producing photo¬ 
graphs after the original MSS. in England, 
numbering about two thousand pages. 

Not a few of the 1,666 texts published in my 
work may already be verified by reference 
to the photographs reproducing some 160 
sheets of original MS. at Paris in the two 
portly volumes edited at the expense of the 
French Government by M. Ravaisson. The 
Literary Wterks appeared, it will be remembered, 
some months before the French savant brought 
out his second volume. He gives in it, as an 
Appendix, several lists of errata, filling nine 
closely printed folio pages, mostly printer’s 
errors or slips of the pen, of not much conse¬ 
quence even in scientific publications; they are 
perhaps unavoidable. But among his corrections 
of serious blundors there are not a few—I may 
say so without presumption—which he has cor¬ 
rected from a reference to my Literary Works, 
a fact whioh, indeed, ho gratefully acknow¬ 
ledges in several instances. Apparently, M. 
Itavaisson’s views about the reliability of my 
transcripts and translations are somewhat 
different from those of my Tina's critic. To the 
credit of the learned Frenchman, I must also 
say that scholars of the present day' who have 
trained themselves in the difficult task of 


deciphering Leonardo’s MSS. may be counted r 
on the fingers of one hand, including, of course, 

M. Ravaisson himself and Prof. Govi, of Milan! 

Now, since my Tima critic intends to start a v 
publication of photographs of the Leonardo 
MSS. in England, I would venture to advise 
him, in the interest of those who care for their 
contents, to have the texts also transcribed by 
competent men. Speaking from my owii 
experience, I must say that the difficulty of ' 
reading is greatly increased by the somewhat 
indistinct appearance of the letters on photo¬ 
graphs. With regard to the Leonardo MS. at 
the British Museum, which would probably be 
one of the first to be photographed, I would 
point out that it opens with the following 
passage:— 

“ This is to be a collection without order, taken 
from many papers, which I have copied here, 
hoping to arrange them later, each in its place, 
according to the subjects of which they may 
treat,” &c. 

In my publication I have adopted an arrange¬ 
ment of the subjects in their logical sequence. 

In the opinion of my critic, however, the 
treatise on painting, as arranged by me, is 
“ confused by extraneous matter, useless to the 
painter, and puzzling to the general reader.” 

As I myself point out (vol. i., p. 242) that the 
texts which treat of the painter’s materials had 
been added to the Libro della Pittura to serve 
as a supplement and an appendix, there is 
neither ingenuity nor common fairness on 
the part of my critic in reproaching me for - 
having made one of the chapters “ to consist 
simply of a list of twenty colours and chemical 
ingredients. A painter would see that this 
was probably merely a note of articles to be 
ordered from a colour shop.” 

In reply to the further reproach of having 
made an injudicious selection of texts, I may , 
simply reply that I have made no selection 
at all, but that I havo conscientiously repro¬ 
duced from the autographs everything relating • 
to painting, sculpture, architecture, geography, 
philosophy, &c., duly leaving it to the reader, 
whether a specialist or no, to skip the chapters 
in which he may feel no particular interest. 

An artist's advice in a publication of Leonardo's 
writings on the fino arts is, perhaps, indis¬ 
pensable ; and my readers have no doubt 
noticed in my Preface that in the preparation 
of the work I had the advantage of the inde- 
fatigable assistance of a highly distinguished “ 
R. A.—a circumstance whioh somewhat consoles 
me for not having sought the advice of a 
specialist in a limited field. ’ 

I am truly glad that I have not “ shocked the 
artistic sentiment ” of my critic by “ advancing 
the charge against Leonardo that he turned 
Mussulman ” (though I am far from denying 
it) during his stay in Egypt and Syria, not, be 
it remembered, as a painter, but as an engineer. ^ 
I certainly “ maintain that Leonardo took ser- - 
vice under the Sultan of Egypt ” in that capa¬ 
city. in which ho was succeeded by a German. 

“ The matter was well threshed out in French 
journals,” but with a result exactly the con¬ 
trary of that implied by my critic, as may be 
shown by a quotation from the Gazette dee Iknnr- 
Arts, which certainly does not justify my critic s 
denunciation of me as “ a writer ” who. “ U1 v 
search of discoveries, may arrive at the wildest ■ 
conclusions.” M. Ravaisson has thus summed 
up liis discussion of the subject (Gazette d« 
Jieaux-Arts, 1881, p. 622):— ’ 

“ l’our conclure, tout bien peso et consider^, lcs ^ 
textes autographes de Leonard de Viuci produit> 
par M. Richter, compares ii l’ensemble des autres 
textes du grand Italien dont T authenticate est cer- 1 
taine. pnraissent prouver, comme il le dit, qua 
Leonard aurait ‘ ruellement visite 1’ Orient’ pen¬ 
dant sa jcunessc.” 

Prof. Thuussing, Ribbach, and others have 
since, in their writings on Leonardo, accepted 
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as facts what are here styled “the wildest 
conclusions.” 

In making the above remarks in puro self- 
defence against what will now, probably, he 
thought to have been a scarcely justifiable 
attack on my book, I do not in the least intend 
to depreciate the importance of an undertaking 
which, if successful, would be most welcome to 
me, because it would furnish a complete answer 
to the criticism itself, by being a test of the 
transcripts published in The Library Works. I 
can assure my critic of my best wishes for'the 
fulfilment of the expectations he appears to 
place in some “systematic search for Leonardo’s 
many volumes of notes still undiscovered.” 
I may, however, tell him that there is no 
reason to suppose that Leonardo's MSS. had 
been used “ to light kitchen fires.” I had 
made it a point to ransack the public and 
private libraries of this and other countries 
in search of MSS. of Leonardo, and I must 
remain satisfied with the results which many 
years of such labour have yielded. In any 
instance, if they have escaped the fate of the 
Alexandrian Library, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of old ladies or others, I hopo that their 
present owners will now come forward to com¬ 
municate them to my critic, so that my feeble 
rushlight may be extinguished in tho blaze of 
the full light which such results, arrived at in 
so “ scientific ” a manner, may throw on Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci. Jean Paul Richtkk. 


TUE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THRACIANS AND 
TROJANS. 

Oxford: Feb. 3, 1884. 

Although nothing that I can write is likely 
to shake Mr. Karl Blind’s belief in “Geto- 
Gerruanic” Thracians and Trojans, I may be 
pardoned a few concluding observations. The 
names “ Aspurgion ” and “ Teutoburgion,” on 
which Mr. Blind lays so much stress, simply do 
not exist anywhere within the old Thracian 
area. The '\airavpyuuiol of Strabo (from whom, 

1 suppose, Mr. Blind extracts his form “Aspur¬ 
gion ”) inhabited part of the old Sarmatian land 
to the east of the Palus Maeotis, and were 
bordered, therefore, by a race to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from either Thracians or Getae. That 
a stray Germanic tribe should have reached the 
mouth of the Tanais by Strabo’s time is not in¬ 
conceivable when wo consider the high antiquity 
of the trade routes between the Euxine and the 
Baltic: witness the late remarkable gold find 
in East Prussia of Greco-Scythian ornaments 
■lating from the sixth century B.C. In any 
case, however, the High-German form of the 
name “Aspurgiani” would bo fatal to their 
Gothic origin. Nor is Mr. Blind a whit happier 
with his second example. The name “ Teuto¬ 
burgion ” first appears in Ptolemy as applied 
to a Pannonian town on the Middle Danube, 
in a region which, so far as we can learn from 
ancient sources, was never Thracian in any 
sense, and where, by the second century of our 
era, Germanic colonists may well have fixed 
themselves. 

When, again, Mr. Blind professes acquaint¬ 
ance with writings of certain “ Panslavists ” 
at Prague and Ragusa “ who found a claim of 
Russia on Constantinople on the alleged con¬ 
sanguinity of Thrakians and Russians,” he is 
professing acquaintance with writings which I 
venture to say do not exist. Both Cech and 
Ragusan philologists are better informed, and 
join with those of the Roumuns (tho best lineal 
representatives of the Thracian stock on Enro¬ 
ll'-an soil) in recognising the title of the 
Thracians to an independent place in the Aryan 
family. It is not sufficient to urge isolated 
verbal similarities. The Thracian elements on 
w hich I relied for illustration represent in each 
case a whole class of well-ascertained Thracian 
words, and those wholly un-Germanic in their 


character. I might have added that the names 
of Thracian divinities—Bendis, Atartis, Gebe- 
leizis, and thereat—show absolutely no points 
of resemblance to those of tho early Teutonic 
tribes. Had I not wished to confine my com¬ 
parisons to the purest Thracian area on Euro¬ 
pean soil it would have been easy to dwell on 
the evidence afforded by the monuments of the 
Asiatic members of tho race, and notably the 
Phrygian, our knowledge of which has been so 
largely increased by the researches of Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay. The Greek affinities presented 
by the relics of tho old Phrygian language 
(tho modem representative of which appears to 
be the Armenian) are generally recognised. Mr. 
Blind has yet to interpret these inscriptions by 
tho light of Ulfilas. 

“ Comparative philology',” to quote Mr. 
Sayco’s words, “has now proved that the old 
(Thracian) language of Phrygia occupies a 
middle place between the Greek on one side 
and the Slavo-Lettic on the other.” Mr. Karl 
Blind must therefore be content to claim rela¬ 
tionship with Thracians and Trojans through 
his nearer (I fear I cannot add dearer) Slavonic 
kinsmen. Arthur J. Evans. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The election of Mr. Colin Hunter to the 
honours of the Associateship was ono of the 
surprises which, as it would seem, the Royal 
Academy occasionally prepares for the unima¬ 
ginative mind. The evening when Mr. Woods 
was chosen was perhaps the last occasion until 
now when the art public had opportunity for 
astonishment, though it is true that Mr. Brock’s 
election did not occur at a very appropriate 
moment. Perhaps it may now be held, how- 
over, that Mr. Woods and Mr. Brock have jus¬ 
tified the favour of their brethren, and we can 
hope that Mr. Colin Hunter will do the same. 
Still, his election will appear to many to be at 
the least premature. We do not express this 
opinion in the interests of any single candidate. 
The interests of any single candidate are ill- 
served by an attempt to force his election, for 
the Academicians act, no doubt, with a sense of 
their responsibility, and cannot but resent the 
dictation of the too enthusiastic publicists who 
have, if the word may be allowed, their pet 
proteges. At the same rime, the course of events 
at the last election is undoubtedly surprising, 
and the clever and highly promising young 
Scotchman on whom the choice has fallen may 
deem that it is by a fortunate accident of 
election that he is numbered already among a 
body from which painters of tho figure like 
Mr. Albert Moore and Mr. J. D. Linton, 
painters of landscape like Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
Mr. John Syer, and Mr. Keeley Halswelle, 
and painters of the sea like Mr. Henry Moore 
and Mr. Edwin Hayes are all at present 
excluded. 

The schools of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours were opened on Monday by a 
short address from Mr. J. D. Linton, the Vice- 
President of the Institute. The teaching is 
rightly gratuitous; but, with equal justice, a 
pretty high standard of proficiency is exacted 
from those who seek to profit by it. There are 
at present between twenty and thirty students. 
For the present there is no room for ladies; 
but this is, perhaps, not so very much to be 
regretted, as at the Slade and at Kensington 
they are, to say the least, cordially encouraged. 
The new schools of the Institute are held in 
Great Ormond Street, in the studies occupied 
in the evening by classes of the Working Men’s 
College. Mr. Linton and Mr. Alfred Parsons 
have been the first Visitors. Each Visitor visits 
on altemato days for a fortnight. 

Miss Helen Beloe will deliver on Friday, 


February 22, the first of a course of six lectures 
to ladies, at the British Museum, on “ Egyptian 
Art,” illustrated with diagrams, and afterwards 
by a visit to the Egyptian galleries. The object 
of tho course is to give an outline of Egyptian 
art as introductory to the art of the classical 
nation. Tho fee for the courso is one guinea. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Miss Jcnner, 03 Brook Street, or from Mr. 
R. S. Poole. 

Mr. John Batty has presented casts of 
two Anglo-Saxon carved stones in Rothwell 
parish church, Yorkshire, to the Leeds Philo¬ 
sophical Museum. These stones were minutely 
described some time ago in tho Journal of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association (part xxvii.), and were the object 
of a very interesting letter by Prof. Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, copied into the Antiguan/ early 
in 1882. 


M. Lours LELorR has lately died in Paris. 
Ho was but a middle-aged man, for he had 
scarcely reached fifty. The more prominent of 
two brothers, both of them devoted to tho art 
of water-colour, Louis Leloir was almost at the 
head of the modem French school of water¬ 
colour painting. He was a nimble and spirited 
draughtsman, an audacious colourist, and, to 
boot, a keen and sympathetic observer of a 
wholly mundane existence. Artistic reticence 
was never a characteristic of his labours. His 
art was very skilful and not a little cheeky. 


THE STAGE. 

MISS ANDERSON'S NEW DART. 

We think Miss Andorson shows more real 
power in “ Comedy and Tragedy ” than she did 
in Mr. Gilbert’s mythological piece. Tho general 
current of criticism, however, seems to be 
setting rather against her, as, on the whole, 
her new performance is spoken of with less 
approval than was given to her earlior appear¬ 
ances. But there is nothing very surprising in 
this. It is, we think, only the natural reaction 
from a temper of eulogy too unmixed. There 
was at first a chivalrous disposition to see 
nothing but good in the most prominent actress 
who for many years has come to us from across 
tho Atlantic, and there is a measure of disap¬ 
pointment in tho discovery that the possessor of 
talent and undeniable charm is not the possessor 
of the fullest genius. In “ Comedy and Tragedy ” 
Miss Anderson at least shows that she adds to 
the possession of charm much experience and 
serviceable tact. The story of the piece has 
been told at length in the daily papers. It is 
briefly that of an honest and home-loving 
actress—a person of blameless conduct, a pro¬ 
ficient in her art—who, being pursued by the 
addresses of the Regent of France, plans to 
receive him on one occasion in order that he 
may fall into the hands of her husband. Tho 
Regent and his friends arrive to supper; he is 
detained alone with Clarico, and the husband, 
by arrangement, breaks in upon them to chal¬ 
lenge effectually one whom hitherto he had 
challenged in vain. While the Regent and the 
husband of Clarice are fighting in tho garden, 
Clarice entertains the guests—who knownothing 
of it—with one of those “improvisations” for 
which she is supposed to be celebrated; and 
“comedy” is succeeded by “tragedy” when, 
passing from the scene that has engaged her, 
Clarice breaks into anguish at hearing what 
she thinks the cry of her husband. The guests 
take it to be still a “ scene; ” but it is in truth 
reality—a reality, however, not so unfortunate 
as she had imagined, for her husband rushes in 
to her, and it is the Regent who is mortally 
wounded. In the brief time which the piece 
takos to play, the actress is required to pass 
through a world of varied emotion. And Miss 
Anderson’s own variety is often very oonsider- 
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able, as—to take a small instance—in her 
reception of the many guests, for each of whom 
she has not only a new word, but a new manner, 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


Bit-hard "Wagner is not forgotten by his 
friends in this country. Last Sunday evening 
Mr. Leo Frank Schuster commemorated the 


of cordiality and welcome. At the close she At the last Monday Popular Concert, Miss death of the great master by giving at his 
becomes exciting—the situation, wo admit, is Agnes Zimmcnnann played a new work of Mr. residence a programme selected entirely from 
intense ; but, then, she does not show herself C. V. Stanford’s—a Sonata in D flat. We can Wagner’s works. Wo do not propose to 
unequal to it. Mdnio. Sarah Bernhardt or Mrs. recall movements, but no Sonata, in that key by criticise the performance, but merely to record 
Kendal might do still more with it, but what is any of the classical composers, oven including the honour rendered to the great man who lived 
done by Miss Anderson is enough to strike and Schumann and Chopin. Mr. Stanford has in advance of his age. The student of history 
interest. In the whole play Clarice is really selected, too, a form of composition singularly ought to note the quiet, yet zealous, efforts of his 
the only dramatis persona of importance; but neglected at the present day; a short piece followers, who, in Gibbon phraseology, are slowly 
the airs of Mr. Alexander as the husband are with a title or motto, an EUule, or, still better, but surely erecting the triumphant banner of 
those of a man brave and in earnest, and Mr. a Fantasia proves more attractive. All com- the music drama on the ruins of Italian opera. 


those of a man brave and in earnest, and Mr. a Fantasia proves more ntti 
J. H. Barnes makes an effectively egotistical posers of fame since Beetho 
and libertine, if not exactly a seductive, Regent. Sonatas, but it is not by the; 
And Mr. E. F. Edgar gives great gravity and are principally remembered, 
meaning to the few words ho has to speak as composition is in three parts, 
the old Doctor, who is sorry to think ill of tidayio leading to an tdhyrn. 
Clarice, but to whom the supper-party is, for the Somite jiat/iehi/nc, so the 
moment, damning evidence. Wo make two re-appears in the course of thi 


posers of fame since Beethoven have written There were selections from “ Tristan,” 
Sonatas, but it is not by these works that they Meistersinger,” and the “ Ring des Nibel- 
are principally remembered. Mr. Stanford’s ungen.” Tho vocalists were Mrs. Hutch- 
composition is in three parts. "\\ o have first an inson, Fraulein Friedlmder, Miss Mason, 
mlatjio leading to an till tyro. As in Beethoven s and Messrs. Thorndike and Winch. Mr. Carl 
Soiude jiatheti'/ne, so the slow introduction Armbruster contributed valuable service by 
re-appears in the course of the quick movement; his clever pianoforte accompaniments, and 


criticisms of detail. One of them has been we fancy, indeed, that we detect in it a rough also by his conducting of the “Siegfried” 


Idyll, for which a small orchestra had been 
gathered together, with Herr Ludwig as leader. 


made before, and it applies to the author, sketch of the principal theme to which it leads. Idyll, for which a small orchestra hud been 
Why did not Mr. Gilbert, who has taken the Tho composer, though acknowledging form, is gathered together, with Herr Ludwig as leader, 
pains to make his dialogue brilliant and not fettered by it, and there is much to interest We cannot help noticing that the day fixed for 
characteristic, take the pains also to violate in tho plan and developments of this first this anniversary festival, February d, was not 
tho truths of history less obviously than section. There is a restlessness about the next that of Wagner’s death, but that of Mendels- 
by causing the Regent of France to die years movement ( intermezzo ); but we do not think sohn’s birth. J. S. Siiedlock. 

before he reully died '? The other is a question tho pianist interpreted the second theme with ---=.__ —- 

of attitude ; we are not quite sure about it, but tho tranquillity necessary to obtain contrast. U 1 p U11 I AII Jb Pll 1 C I 1ST 
we fancy that the h-aac of the period was some- The Jimile is brilliant, but the least valuable Iwl H Mlfl I L L HW flfc UU . O UOli 


solm’s birth. 


J. S. Siiedlock. 


what too stately to make it likely that a stair¬ 
case was used so continually as a seat. Miss 
Anderson, early in the play, takes up her posi- 


part of the work. We frankly give first 
impressions : the Sonata requires, and we think 
deserves, a second hearing. The pianoforte 


tion there as if in an accustomed place; and part, admirably played by Miss Zimmermann, 


later, when Clarice is engaged in improvising, 
several of the guests dispose themselves like¬ 
wise on the amplo steps. The ease of the 
thing is very modern. It certainly did not 


is very difficult; the stylo of writing for the 
instrument is at times very much after the 
manner of Chopin. At the close there was 
considerable applause, and Mr. Stanford came 


belong to tho last generation. Did it belong forward and bowed acknowledgment from the 


to the early years of tho eighteenth century ? 


STAGE NOTE. 

Mr. Hamilton's amusing comedy “Our Regi- 


platform. Another interesting feature of the 
evening was the appearance of the new American 
tenor, Mr. Winch. His voice is agreeable in 
quality, and his style excellent. He sang 
songs by Handel and Purcell, and obtained 
well-deserved success with two songs by Raff and 


ment,” at tho Globe, cannot really be so com- Jensen, both well accompanied by Sig. Romili. 
plete an adaptation of Von Moser as certain Tho programme included Mendelssohn’s Guar- 
enterprising discoverers imagine. So, at least, tett in D major und Rheinberger’s favourite 
would be said by anyono going straight into Pianoforte Quartett in E flat, 
the theatro without special knowledge of the On Tuesday evening a concert was given at 
precise accusation, or of the method of denial— St. James’s Hall for tho beuefit of the Royal 
these are English characters, tho playgoer may Normal College of Music for the Blind, which 


» obtain contrast. II1 pull I Ail A p fl ’ 6 I IC T 
the least valuable ITIft U ITU LL ft W Of fa ll. O LI5I. 

.SSt-fCtS TENNYSON’S WORKS. 

The pianoforte -- 

THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON, 

y much after the POET LAUREATE. A New Collected 

... r | OSI( v was Edition, Corrected throughout by tho Author. 

Mr. Stanford canm With a New Portrait. Crown 8 vo, 7, 6d. 

lodgment from the_ a xkiv novkl by georgk Fleming. 

ing feature of the YTESTIGIA: a Novel. By George Fleming, 

f tho TICW American W Author of “ A Nile Novel,” “ Mirage,” “Tho Head of 
ice is agreeable in Medusa,- Ac. 2 vois., gioIk- sv», i 2 », _ 

client. He sang NOW READY, with INTRODUCTORY ESSAY by 
cell, and obtained «___ — ___ 

•o songs bv Raff and RALPH WALDO EMERSON, THE C0L- 

;..,l l, v n nill ;i; ** LKUTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the F.verstey 

, . - . r '* Edition of Charles Kingsley's Kovels.) Globe Sve, 


Tho programme included Mondelssonn s wuar- j s . c „h, volume. 

tett in D major and Rheinberger’s favourite 1 . MISCELLANIES. With nu Introductory Essay l>y 
x>. - , ,, J x -1 a t- Jobs Morlby. — 2. ESSA1S. — S. POEMS.— -1. ENGLISH 

Pianoforte Quartett m L nut. traits: and representative men.— 6. conduct 

On Tuesday evening a concert was given at of life, and society and solitude.- o. LETTERS: 
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LITERATURE. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles ; founded mainly on the Materials 
collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray. Part I. 
A—ANT. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

(First Notice.) 

It is now nearly twenty-seven years since the 
Philological Society commenced the collection 
of materials for its great English Dictionary. 
The number of persons who have shared in 
the task amount to thirteen hundred, and this 
great company of labourers have accumulated 
a body of three millions of quotations, taken 
from over five thousand different authors. 
The first instalment of the work for which 
these unexampled preparations have been 
made is at length before the world, and it is 
now possible to judge whether the new Dic¬ 
tionary will be worthy of the enormous labour 
which has been expended upon it. Happily 
for the credit of English scholarship, the 
present specimen affords every reason to hope 
that the skill of Dr. Murray and his assistants 
will prove equal to the arduous task which 
lies before them. It would be wonderful 
indeed if, in so vast an undertaking, there 
shotdd not be many things to which criticism 
might object; but it may bo confidently 
asserted that, if the level of excellence reached 
in this opening part be sustained throughout, 
the completed work will be an achievement 
without parallel in the lexicography of any 
living language. 

In comparing the Philological Society’s 
English Dictionary with the only works which 
can claim to be regarded as its peers—the 
French Dictionary of Littre and the unfinished 
German Dictionary of Grimm—it must be 
remembered that the scope of the English 
work is in several respects far larger than 
that proposed in either of the others. For 
one thing, the period of time embraced in the 
English Dictionary is by several centuries 
longer than that surveyed by the great French 
and German lexicographers. The classic 
French language of Littre begins no earlier 
than the seventeenth century, and the New 
High German treated by Grimm goes back 
only to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
But the aim of Dr. Murray and his coadjutors 
is nothing less ambitious than to catalogue 
and, so far as the materials suffice, to discuss 
historically every word which has belonged 
to the standard English vocabulary at any 
time since the language passed out of the fully 
inflected stage commonly known as Anglo- 
Saxon. The epoch of this change is fixed by 
Dr. Murray at the year 1150. The literary 
barrenness of the hundred years preceding 
this date happily obviates much of the incon¬ 
venience usually attending the assignment of 


a definite year as the commencement of a 
linguistic period. The compilers of the Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary have therefore to trace the 
development of the language through a period 
of respectively three or five centuries, rich in 
literary remains, before arriving at the chron¬ 
ological points at which the labours of Grimm 
and Littre commence. Moreover, the year 
1150 is not in the same sense the beginning 
of Dr. Murray’s work as the dates fixed by 
Grimm and Littre are the beginning of theirs. 
It is true that both the French and the 
German writers have drawn largely on the 
literature of earlier centuries for the philo¬ 
logical illustration of the words included in 
their Dictionaries, but they have not done so 
with anything like the fullness aimed at in 
the present work. Although Dr. Murray 
admits no word which became obsolete before 
his initial date, yet every word which he does 
admit is carefully traced from its earliest 
appearance in “Anglo-Saxon” writings, and 
the successive variations of sense and form 
which it underwent in the oldest period are 
discussed with the same fullness of detail and 
illustration as those which took place through¬ 
out the succeeding ages. Again, while in 
the French and German Dictionaries there are 
many words and special senses of words for 
which no literary authority is adduced, many 
of the illustrative examples being simply 
scntences 4 framcd for the occasion, Dr. Murray 
in almost every case furnishes a quotation 
from an English writer, with minute refer¬ 
ences to chapter or page. The authorities 
quoted range in date from the Ruthwell Cross 
(here assigned to a.d. 700) to the Daily News 
of July 6, 1883. 

Another point which has added to the 
arduousness and the value of Dr. Murray’s 
undertaking is that his standard for the admis¬ 
sion of words to dictionary rank is rightly 
much less rigid than those set up by his pre¬ 
decessors. The Teutonic purism of Grimm 
led him to reject many words which every 
German understands, and which are freely 
used in the literature of his own and earlier 
times. No doubt many of the swarm of 
foreign words, and of words clumsily adapted 
from foreign languages by tacking on the 
termination -iren, never ought to have become 
German. But their naturalisation has been 
in fact recognised by the mass of speakers 
and writers of the language, and they should 
find a place in its Dictionary, although they 
might be branded with an obelus as philo- 
logically infamous. Dr. Murray has wisely 
gone to the extreme of admitting every word 
which is used by any English writer, pro¬ 
vided that the author who employs it himself 
regarded it ns standard English, and not as 
foreign, dialectal, or technical. 

One great merit of the new Dictionary is 
the remarkable manner in which the con¬ 
venience of readers is consulted in the typo¬ 
graphical expedients employed to ensure 
facility of reference. This advantage is 
indeed shared to some extent by the other 
lexicographical publications of the Clarendon 
Press, and notably by the Etymological Dic¬ 
tionary of Prof. Skeat; but it is here carried 
to a degree of perfection never before aimed 
at. The size of the page is identical with 
that adopted in Littre’s Dictionary; but a 
page of Littre is, typographically, a chaos 
through which the reader must find his way 


as best he can, while in the English Dic¬ 
tionary the eye is at once directed to tho 
object of which it is in search. Littrfe, for 
instance, prints the illustrative examples in 
the same type, and continuously with the 
definitions, the only use of strengthened type 
being in the Arabic figures prefixed to each 
definition. In the present work, the standard 
form of each word is printed in large “ Claren¬ 
don ” type, which stands out boldly from the 
page, so as to catch the eye at once. The 
various historical forms are given in “ small 
Clarendon,” and tho definitions in ordinary 
type. Under the definition of each sense of 
a word are arranged the quoted examples in 
a smaller letter, each quotation being pre¬ 
ceded by its date in heavy figures, so that the 
chronological range over which a word, or 
a sense of a word, extends may be measured 
at a glance. In this way the several defini¬ 
tions of a word are spaced off from each 
other by an intervening paragraph of smaller 
type. The value of this arrangement in 
abridging tho labour of consulting the Dic¬ 
tionary can scarcely be over-estimated. 

With regard to the definitions, which form 
the strongest point of Littre’s Dictionary, and 
the weakest point of that of Grimm, the 
present work may, perhaps, be considered to 
hold a middle rank between the two. It can 
scarcely be charged as a fault that Dr. 
Murray has not imitated the excessive sub¬ 
division of significations into which Littgb 
has frequently run. To give twenty-three 
numbered senses of the word eau, for instance, 
is an over-refinement which is rather con¬ 
fusing than helpful. The definitions of pre¬ 
vious lexicographers have frequently been 
accepted by Dr. Murray, in many cases with 
due acknowledgment of their source. Here 
and there we notice a definition which seems 
incorrect or inadequate. The modem sense 
of ache, for instance, is not exactly “a con¬ 
tinuous or abiding pain, in contrast to a sharp 
or sudden one;” and when it is said that 
this word is “used of both physical and 
mental sensation,” it should have been noted 
that the latter use is somewhat forced and 
rhetorical. We speak quite naturally of a 
mental pain ; but when we use ache in a 
similar sense wo are consciously employing 
figurative language. Kingsley’s phrase, 
“healthy animalism,” is certainly out of 
place as part of the definition of Animal 
Spirits ; the expression (at least as Kingsley 
used it) denotes something quite different. 

The one portion of the Dictionary which 
may be charged with incompleteness is what 
may be termed the phraseological department. 
Here, as in the definitions, Littre often falls 
into an excess of copiousness which need not 
be imitated. Still, a dictionary of this char¬ 
acter ought to contain every combination of 
words which has any fair claim to rank as an 
idiomatic phrase. Thus, under the word 
Acting we may reasonably look for “ acting 
edition,” “acting play;” under Agent lor 
“ free agent,” and other similar expressions; 
under Able for “able seaman.” None of 
these are formally noted in this Dictionary, 
though somo of them appear in the quota¬ 
tions. Under Alive we miss the familiar 
phrase “ alive and kicking," for which literary 
authority could probably be found. Under 
Age the combination “old age” of course 
occurs in the examples, but its idiomatic 
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character is not properly pointed out. These 
deficiencies, however, are probably common to 
all existing English dictionaries, and the 
present work certainly contains an abundance 
of idiomatic phrases which we should fail to 
find in its predecessors. Among these we 
note the expression “ adventure school,” which 
we had thought to be a coinage of the last 
few years, but which is here illustrated by a 
quotation dated as far back as 1834. 

The most valuable feature of the new 
Dictionary is of course its wealth of illus¬ 
trative quotations, and the skill with which 
these have been arranged so as to exhibit the 
successive changes of form and meaning 
which the words have undergone since the 
time of their earliest appearance in English. 
The examples, as already stated, are placed 
under the definition which they severally 
illustrate, the original sense of the words 
being first explained, the derivative senses 
following in the order of their logical descent. 
In the case of words of foreign origin, it does 
not always happen that the original English 
sense of a word is that indicated by its etym¬ 
ology, as such words were often first intro¬ 
duced in some technical acceptation, which 
was afterwards extended in accordance with 
the wider meaning of the Latin or other 
original. In these cases the editor has varied 
his mode of treatment according to the cir¬ 
cumstances. Under the word Advent the 
ecclesiastical and religious senses of the word 
are mentioned first, and it is afterwards 
pointed out that it has been in later times 
applied to “any important or epoch-making 
arrival,” and “poetically or grandiloquently 
to any arrival.” This order is justified by 
the fact that the earlier applications of the 
word have given a colour to its subsequent 
extension of meaning. In the article Annun¬ 
ciation a different course has been followed, 
the etymological sense of the word being first 
given, and afterwards its applications to the 
church festival and to the event which it 
commemorates, although these technical senses 
are of earlier occurrence in English. 

Exception may perhaps be taken to the 
frequent introduction of examples from pub¬ 
lications of the last two or three years, which 
may seem to savour too much of the affecta¬ 
tion of “ bringing the work down to the 
latest date.” It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that in a few years many words now 
current will probably have become obsolete or 
changed in sense, and in such instances these 
latest examples will be of especial value to 
students of the history of the language. We 
have noted one or two cases in which useless 
or misleading quotations are given, or in 
which examples are ranged under wrong 
heads. Under Advertiser, the title “ Morning 
Advertiser” is quoted, with the date 1882 
(why not still later ?). This conveys a wrong 
impression, as the signification which it is 
intended to exemplify was obsolete long before 
the time here indicated. In the article 
Amour the extracts from Chaucer and from 
It. Burney given under the first definition 
really belong to the second. It is rather 
amusing to find that the only authority 
adduced for Anamorphose is a quotation from 
“ jf. A. H. Murray, in Mill Sill Mag. iv. 79.” 
When Part II. of the Dictionary appears, we 
shall see whether Dr. Murray is able to quote 
any precedent for the (certainly very con¬ 


venient) word aphethed, which he employs 
frequently in his etymological remarks. 

We reserve for a second notice the etym¬ 
ology and phonology. Meanwhile, we may 
briefly say that in these departments, as in 
those already discussed, this opening part of 
the “Great Dictionary” fully satisfies the 
high expectations which have been formed 
respecting it. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the work will be carried to its conclusion 
in a manner worthy of this brilliant com¬ 
mencement. Henry Bradley. 


A Naval Career during the Old War : being 
a Narrative of the Life of Admiral John 
Markham. (Sampson Low.) 

Stories of the old war time at the end of the 
last and the beginning of the present centuries 
can never fail to stimulate the patriotism and 
excite the enthusiasm of English readers; 
and the narrative of Admiral Markham’s 
career is exceedingly interesting if regarded 
merely as a page of naval history. It has, 
however, a double claim to welcome from the 
reading public on account of the insight 
which it gives as into the lives of some of the 
most prominent men of the period. Admiral 
Markham was employed for a quarter of a 
century afloat during very stilling times, and 
afterwards for a similar period in Parliament 
and in office. He was engaged in scenes and 
at places which are historically interesting, 
and his parliamentary and official career is 
identified with measures which were im¬ 
portant at the time, and are worthy of careful 
attention now. There is naturally much in 
such a life which makes a knowledge of it 
useful; and, though Admiral Markham char¬ 
acteristically declined to supply materials for 
a biographical notice in the Naval Chronicle, 
he seems to have been willing that his papers 
should be utilised in the time to come. At 
all events, he methodically preserved, docketed, 
and arranged all his official correspondence, 
and a considerable selection from his private 
letters; and it is mainly from the papers 
so preserved and arranged that this volume 
has been prepared. The result is a tone of 
unmistakable freshness and realism. The men 
who were at work in our places a hundred 
years ago are brought before us as living 
realities. We are enabled to see the kind of 
work they had to do and how they did it, to 
share their aspirations and hopes, to contem¬ 
plate their homes, and even to enter into their 
home feelings, with as close a sympathy as 
if they still moved in our midst. It is 
not often that we can do this. “ The great- 
gramlsires of most of us, and even many 
historical personages of those days, are mere 
shadows now—names marking dates, and 
nothing more;” and the author may well 
believe that, when materials have been pre¬ 
served which tell the life-story of one such, 
“ the labour of arranging and condensing them 
is generally well spent.” When, as in the 
present instance, this labour is performed 
with unvarying tact and discretion, combined 
with literary ability of a high order, we may 
well congratulate ourselves on such an excep¬ 
tional opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with our predecessors. 

Admiral Markham was the second son of Dr. 
William Markham, Archbishop of York, the 
head of a family which was influential and 


Di. 


prosperous in Nottinghamshire for several 
centuries, “producing a bishop, two judges, 
many knights of the shire and military com¬ 
manders, two authors, and a traitor.” But, 
at last, in the lavish days of Elizabeth and 
James I., there succeeded a “ valiant consumer 
of his estate.” Sir Robert Markham, of 
Cotham, was “a fatal unthrift and destroyer 
of this eminent family.” Its place in Notting¬ 
hamshire know it no more. It had too much 
vitality, however, to remain long in obscurity; 
and Sir Robert’s great-grandson, Major 
William Markham, paved the way to the 
complete restoration of its fallen fortunes by 
his unselfish devotion to his children,- and 
especially by the care which he bestowed 
upon his eldest son, the future Archbishop, 
who was described by so competent a 
judge as the learned Dr. Parr as possessing 
“ powers of mind, reach of thought, memory, 
learning, scholarship, and taste of the very 
first order.” The passages relating to this 
truly great man are by no means the least 
interesting part of the book. 

John Markham entered the navy, at the 
age of thirteen years and nine months, in 
1774, and saw much active service during 
the American War of Independence. The 
Archbishop’s brother was at that time in 
command of the 46th Regiment, and his 
description of the fighting near New 
York gives an excellent idea of the course 
of events on shore. Young Markham re¬ 
turned home from the West Indies when 
peace was proclaimed between England and 
France in 1782, and was promoted to the 
rank of post-captain in January 1783. His 
age was then only twenty-one years and 
a-half ; but he had become a thorough sailor 
by iucessant cruising, often in very severe 
weather, and by commanding prizes. He had 
learned the duties and responsibilities of an 
officer, and had won the esteem and regard 
of the captains and admirals under whom he 
had served. He had also specially distinguished 
himself at the siege of Charleston and in the 
action in the Chesapeake Bay. Soon after the 
siege of Charleston, he received news of the 
great danger to which his father and family 
had been exposed during the anti-Cathohc 
riots in 1780 ; and a very graphic description 
of these disgraceful scenes is contained in 
a letter from the Archbishop to his son. 

During the breathing-time which followed 
the American War, Capt. Markham spent three 
pleasant years in the Mediterranean in com¬ 
mand of the Sphinx-, and then followed an 
interval of half-pay. When the long war 
broke out in 1793, he was again actively 
employed under Howe and Jervis, but was 
invalided home from the West Indies in 1795, 
and in the following year married the Hon. 
Maria Rice, sister of Lord Dyncvor. These 
were stirring times in the Navy, however, 
and his sendees were not long dispensed with¬ 
in March 1797 he received the command of 
the Centaur, a fine seventy-four-gun ship, 
and soon afterwards had to sit on the courts- 
martial which followed tho Mutiny at the 
Nore. After this painful duty, he took an 
active part in the Minorca expedition and the 
blockades of Cadiz and Brest—a very severe and 
dangerous service, for which he received one 
of the gold medals presented by Lord St. 
Vincent to those officers who had served under 
him, and with whose conduct he was most 
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pleased. In 1801, Lord 6t. Vincent accepted 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Capt. Markham was selected as one of the 
Naval Lords—afurther proof of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his chief. Lord St. 
Vincent’s administration was distinguished 
by those splendid triumphs which confirmed 
the naval supremacy of England, and anni¬ 
hilated the squadrons of France, Spain, and 
Holland, as well as by important reforms in 
the civil departments of the Navy. In this 
great work Admiral Markham played a 
distinguished part. He carried a Bill for 
the appointment of a Commission of Naval 
Inquiry, which led to the exposure of a host 
of abuses, and he introduced measures which 
were productive of permanent good. He 
retired from office when the Government 
known as “All the Talents” went out in 
1807, but he continued to represent Ports¬ 
mouth in Parliament, with only one interrup¬ 
tion, until 1826. He died at Naples in 1827 
at the age of sixty-five years and eight 
months. 

This admirable narrative is a fitting 
memorial of the work and worth of a zealous 
and single-minded public servant and a loyal 
and warm-hearted man. Lord St. Vincent, 
who laid the foundation of our modem Navy, 
and who was certainly not given to indis¬ 
criminate praise, wrote to Mr. Grenville:— 
“You will find in Markham firmness and 
integrity to the backbone, happily combined 
with ability, diligence, and zeal.” That his 
name does not stand out more prominently in 
his generation is due to the fact that his 
fearless denunciation of abuses made him 
enemies ; but “ he is an example of one who 
did the work ho found before him with all 
his might, without self-seeking and without 
fear,” anil “such an example can never bo 
wholly without its use to others.” It is only 
necessary to add that the book is well illus¬ 
trated with sketch maps, and that the text 
is enriched with copious notes. It contains a 
large amount of varied information, and no 
one can fail to derive genuine pleasure as 
well as instruction from its perusal. 

Geobge T. Temple. 


SOME BOOKS OK EGYPT AKD EGYPTOLOGY. 

Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modem Dis¬ 
coveries. By Prof. H. 8. Osborn. (Cin¬ 
cinnati : Clarke.) 

Bible History in the Light of Modern Research. 

By J. E. Kittredge. (New York: Geneseo.) 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society. 

(Boston and New Haven.) 

Uh Hiver au Cairo. Par Madame Lee-Childe. 
(Paris: Levy.) 

It is impossible not to watch with interest 
tho growing earnestness with which the study 
of Egyptology is being taken up by thought¬ 
ful Americans. It was to be expected that 
the Biblical, rather than the archaeological or 
philological, aspect of the science would 
earliest attract Transatlantic students, and 
that the majority of those first disciples 
would consequently be students of divinity. 
This is so far fortunate, since it vests the 
subject in the hands of scholars whose pre¬ 
vious studies have in somo measure prepared 
then for the work. Time and improved 


. opportunities may hereaftor develop a purely 
scientific school of American Egyptology ; but, 
in the meanwhile, pioneers could take no safer 
point of departure than the Biblical platform. 
It may be conjectured that these pioneers start 
under certain disadvantages j that their public 
libraries are probably poor in Egyptological 
works, and that the students themselves have 
yet, perhaps, to become familiar with the 
relative value of such books as those libraries 
contain. Merely to know which guides to 
trust and which to doubt, merely to distin¬ 
guish between the progressive and the sta¬ 
tionary, demands a long critical experience. 
One frequently looks in vain for evidences of 
that experience in the writings of American 
scholars whose industry and general learning 
are beyond question. It is necessary, in fact, 
that they should more clearly grasp the 
importance of going direct to original sources 
for their information, and of keeping abreast 
with the higher periodical literature of 
Egyptology. 

The author of Ancient Egypt in the Light 
of Modern Discoveries tells us that he has 
“ long been a student of Egyptian history and 
archaeology,” and that his studies have been 
pursued not only in the great European 
museums, but also on the banks of the Nile. 
The result comes to us in tho form of a well- 
filled and pleasantly written volume, in which 
the arts, the monuments, and tho history of 
Ancient Egypt are severally discussed; the 
reigns and dynasties being briefly epitomised 
from Brugsch and Lenormant, and the religion 
from Le Page Kenouf. The ethnic and 
chronological problems are lucidly and care¬ 
fully stated, the chapter devoted to the last- 
named subject being by far the best in the 
book. It is to be hoped that Prof. Osborn in 
his second edition will correct the errors of 
the first, which are too numerous. With 
more study, however, and a wider range of 
references, this volume may yet take rank as 
a valuable hand-book. 

I do not know that I can pay Mr. Kittredgc’s 
Inaugural Address a higher compliment than 
to liken it, for breadth, brilliancy, and accu¬ 
racy, to the Lectures of M. Alexandre Ber¬ 
trand. Even as regards style, I am reminded 
of tho incisive brevity and the master- 
method of tho great French archaeologist. 
Mr. Kittredge is secretary of the Chautauqua 
Archaeological Society, which appears to have 
founded a lectureship for the purpose of pre¬ 
senting its members with an annual digest of 
tho results of modem research in their rela¬ 
tion to Bible history. Upon this important 
topic Mr. Kittredge tells us that “ Chautauqua 
demands tho latest reliable facts, tho freshest 
word from the monuments, that she may keep 
herself abreast of the age.” To many of us 
Chautauqua, though not far from the city of 
New York, is probably a terra incognita ; but 
with such legitimate aspirations, and with so 
able a lecturer to satisfy them, this town with 
the difficult name is certainly in no danger of 
lagging behind the age. Would, however, 
that Mr. Kittredge had not revived Cham- 
pollion’s exploded reading of Judah-Mclek, 
or followed Cardinal Wiseman’s lead in 
recognising a special “ Hebrew physiognomy ” 
in the head of the Kamak shield-bearer! That 
head is but one among 101, all representing 
Syrian and Sinaitie captives, all precisely 
alike, and all modelled according to a con¬ 


ventional ethnographic type which reproduces 
with remarkable fidelity the general cast of 
features prevailing even to this day among 
the natives of Palestine. 

The American Oriental Society hold* its 
meetings, apparently, twice a year—in October 
at New Haven, and in May at Boston. The 
memoirs and discussions are of a very high 
order of scholarship and of exceeding interest, 
ranging over the whole field of Oriental 
research, from Egyptology and Assyriology to 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, and 
Thibetan literature. In the last number of 
the society’s Proceedings I must especially 
note Prof. I. H. Hall’s important paper on 
“ A Temple of Zeus Labrunios in Cyprus ” 
(Zeus of the Axe), and the Itev. J. P. Peters’s 
memoir on the “ Origin of the Phoenician 
Alphabet.” Egyptologists will not, however, 
agree with tho last named scholar in regarding 
De Rouge’s discovery of the derivation of that 
alphabet from the hieratic script as “ a still 
unproved theory.” 

Mdme. Lee-Childe is neither chronological, 
ethnological, nor Biblical. She is not par¬ 
ticular as to the era of Mena. Neither does 
she affiict herself (or us) about the pyramid 
inch, the sacred cubit, the astronomical cal¬ 
culations of Biot, or the precise value of the 
final vowel sound in proper names. She is 
simply an intelligent, observant, highly 
educated gentlewoman, of whom it is scarcely 
too much to say that she is a French Lady 
Duff Gordon. Mdme. Lee-Childe has as rapid 
and elegant a pen as the celebrated author of 
Letters from Egypt. Her touch is as light; 
her sympathies are as quick; her good breed¬ 
ing is as perfect. She does not tell us that 
these pages are reprints of private letters; 
but it is impossible not to recognise in them 
the ring of the best epistolary style. Her 
descriptions of Cairo bazaars, mosques, hareems, 
streets; of Nile scenery; of the fellaheen, 
the children, the camels, the asses, tho vil¬ 
lages, the pigeons, the palms, the ruins, the 
desert, are like the sketches of an accom¬ 
plished amateur—sketches rapidly pencilled, 
with bits of careful detail and touches of 
colour delicately put in here and there. Such 
sketches often charm us more than the masterly 
studies of the professional artist. Thrown 
by the happy accident of travel among the 
most distinguished company of savants on the 
Nile, Mdme. Lee-Childe enjoyed the precious 
opportunity of seeing Kamak and Luxor and 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings under 
very learned auspices. In profiting by what 
she so heard and learned, she has had the rare 
tact to enrich her narrative without marring 
its unaffected simplicity and grace. Even 
when she touches upon archaeology she is 
still charming, and always—or almost always 
—correct. Of what professed Egyptologist 

would one venture to say so much? But 
what Egyptologist would ever have thought 
of comparing a long-eyed, melancholy Nubian 
beauty, rich in adornments of “ barbaric pearl 
and gold,” to a Madonna of the Byzantine 
school ? What Egyptologist would have had 
tho quick eye and tho quick wit to see in the 
withered mummy-head of Pinotem I. a like¬ 
ness to the philosopher of Ferney ? Yet that 
likeness is so startling that, being pointed out, 
one marvels how it should not have been 
observed before. 

“Pdndtrant aveo M. Maspero derribre la bar- 
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rifcre qui sdpare de la curiositfi du public cctte 
royale compagnie, il souleve pour nous lcs toiles 
qui enveloppent la tete du roi Pinotcm. II me 
Bemble voir le masque ricanant de Yolfcaire. 
Elle eat d’un effet saisissant, noircie, dessdchfie. 
Avec ses cbeveux brans, ses dents usees, qui 
apparaissent entre les lfevres amincios, elle garde 
encore une expression effrayante de vie” (p. 42). 

But I must not venture further upon the 
pleasant paths of quotation, or, in truth, I 
should not know where to stop. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


The Sonnet i of William Wordsworth. With 
• an Essay on the History of the English 
Sonnet by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
(Suttaby.) 

This book will prove a pleasant companion to 
many readers and admirers of Wordsworth. 
It is, indeed, somewhat surprising that the 
sonnets of one who has been called “our 
greatest English sonneteer ” should not have 
been pnt forth in a separate volume for so 
many years. With regard to the majority 
of our poets, the small number of their com¬ 
positions in this form of verse has necessarily 
prevented their being published by themselves. 
Thus Milton, for instance, only wrote eighteen 
sonnets, and those by Keats do not exceed 
fifty, whereas there are upwards of four 
hundred sonnets by Wordsworth in this collec¬ 
tion. Moreover, these four hundred arc so 
varied in subject and sentiment, as Sir Henry 
Taylor has pointed out, that they do not 
weary the reader by perverse repetitions or 
continued harping on one string. After the 
“ Miscellaneous ” series follow the “ Political,” 
or “ Sonnets to Liberty ” (to our mind the 
finest series of all); and these, again, are suc¬ 
ceeded by the “ Itinerary Sonnets,” the 
“River Duddon” series, and tho “Ecclesi¬ 
astical Sketches.” Nor is the general excel¬ 
lence of at least one-half of them to be 
questioned, although there are, perhaps, only 
about fifty which may be classed among the 
poet’s best work. The number, however, of 
those that are palpably defective either in 
“ fundamental brainwork ” (to use Rossetti’s 
phrase) or as regards execution is incon¬ 
siderable. Yet even among the rightly dis¬ 
praised “Ecclesiastical” sonnets there are 
many above the average standard of ordinary 
sonneteers. The two best known of these are, 
doubtless, that on Walton’s “ Book of Lives,” 
and the one on King’s College Chapel, begin¬ 
ning “Tax not the royal Saint with vain 
expense; ” but the following, which we 
choose almost at random, will suffice to in¬ 
dicate their worth:— 

“ Ye, too, must fly before a chasing hand, 

Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned! 
Ah! if the old idolatry be spumed, 

Let not your radiant 8hapes desert the Land : 
Her adoration was not your demand, 

The fond heart proffered it—the servile heart; 
And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 
Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming 
brand 

The dragon quelled; and valiant Margaret 
Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew: 

And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 
Of harmony; and weeping Magdalene, 

Who in the penitential desert met 
Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew! ” 

The collection is preceded by an Essay on the 
“History of the English Sonnet” by Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, the greater portion of which 


was delivered as a lecture at Dublin in 1866. 
It is needless to state that it is already well 
known as an able contribution to our sonnet- 
literature, and it has been altered and revised 
to meet the requirements of the present 
volume. We must, however, point out that in 
the following respects further alteration 
would seem to be necessary. It contains no 
allusion to Sir Thomas Wyatt, who introduced 
the Sonnet into England when, as Mr. 
Deshler has shown, the Earl of Surrey could 
only have been about fourteen years of age. 
And although it refers to the sonnets of 
Tennyson, and also quotes one by Lord 
Houghton, it docs not mention those by Mrs. 
Browning, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, or Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. These are strange omis¬ 
sions. Again, it makes a passing reference to 
Hay ley, Anna Seward, and Charlotte Smith; 
but Shelley’s “ Ozymandias,” and his other 
famous sonnet, beginning “ Ye hasten to the 
dead! what seek ye there,” are not mentioned. 
Nor is there any allusion to Kents’ “ Last 
Sonnet,” though the one which ends with the 
terrible couplet and the terrible rhyme— 

—“as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of none beside the mournful robins ’’ 

is quoted in exten&o. 

On the other hand, nothing could be wiser 
or more pertinent than the Archbishop’s 
observations respecting the sonnets of Words¬ 
worth. “What a noble record,” he writes, 
“ of the temper of England’s noblest sons in 
that agony of England’s fate we possess in 
these ‘ Sonnets to Liberty ’ of which I speak! 
for in his hands, also, as in Milton’s before 
him, 1 the thing became a trumpet.’ ” A 
great poet who has recently been taken from 
us observed a few years ago that a “ reticence 
almost invariably present” was fatal in his 
eyes to the highest pretensions on behalf of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets. But is not this very 
reticence an essential part of that “ chastened 
fervour” for which they have been praised 
by others ? And, in truth, there is no special 
reticence noticeable when the poet cries aloud 
in passionate scorn, 

“ Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed out worn ; ” 

or when, addressing Milton, he exclaims, 

“ England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; ” 

or, again, when, in 1802, he writes, 

“No grandeur now iu nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore." 

It is quite true that the poet of Rydal did 
not build himself a “ lordly pleasure-house ” 
of song, but chose rather to inhabit his own 
“pensive citadel” of poetic thought. Sage 
and sedate, perhaps too sedate, his words 
were usually those of a thinker and philosopher 
expressed in poetry, and not seldom in poetry 
of tho highest order. But, although his muse 
was, as a rule, staid and Btcm, it could at 
times be gay and sportive, and occasionally 
almost “vain and amatorious,” as Milton 
complained was the case with Sidney’s 
Arcadia. In the second of the two sonnets 
entitled “ The Stepping-Stones,” which we 
quote from the “ River Duddon ” series, this 
lighter vein in the poet’s work is pleasantly 
illustrated:— 

“ Not so that pair whose youthful spirits daneo 
With prompt emotion, urging them to pass; 

A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd-lass; 

Digit 


Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood aakauce; 

To stop ashamed—too timid to advance; 

She ventures once again—another pause 1 
His outstretched hand he tauntingly with¬ 
draws— 

She sues for help with piteous utterance! 

Chidden, she chides again; the thrilling touch 
Both feel, when he renews the wished-foraid: 

Ah! if their fluttering hearts should stir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be 
betrayed. 

The frolic Loves, who, from yon high rock, sec 

The struggle, clap their wings for victory!” 

It may be added that the book is all that 
could be wished as regards binding, and is 
very tastefully printed; but the best version 
of the sonnets is not always given. This 
would appear to be owing to their haring 
been reprinted from the 1838 edition, and 
several of them were subsequently not only 
altered, but, in many instances, greatly im¬ 
proved. The sonnet beginning “ It is a 
beauteous evening, calm and free,” is a case 
in point. Samuel Waddingtox. 


Military Italy. By Charles Martel. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Under the pseudonym of “Charles Martel’’ 
an officer of the Intelligence Department 
of the War Office has written a very im¬ 
portant, and indeed an almost exhaustive, 
account of the military resources of the 
youngest of the Great Powers. The work is 
of special value to the technical student, but 
portions of it arc also of considerable interest 
to the general reader. 

The first chapter consists of an essay on 
“ Tho Italy of To-day,” and gives a fair idea 
of the political aspect of the present warlike 
condition of the country. Next is given a 
“ Summary of Recent Military Reforms.’’ 
Under this head the various laws under which 
military service is regulated are clearly 
enunciated. The subjects of recruiting and 
numerical strength are then handled; and in 
connexion therewith much -valuable statistical 
information is afforded, not only concerning 
the Italian army, but also in regard to the 
armies of Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
France. We are told that during the last 
fourteen years no less than thirty per cent, of 
the Italian conscripts have been found unfit 
to serve on account of physical reasons other 
than low stature. In regard to the question 
of reserves Charles Martel says:— 

“ Public opinion leans on a broken reed when 
it trusts to tho material assistance of reservists 
who have spent a number of years in civil 
employment, and in rapidly forgetting all that 
has been so laboriously dinned into them during 
their active service. . . . When will the further 
instruction they so evidently require be given ■ 
In the heavily laden railway-waggons, while 
they are being passed to tho front, or in the 
crowded transports ? ” (p. 86). 

It is noteworthy that Russia devotes a larger 
proportion of Avar expenditure to materiel than 
does any other of the five Continental military 
PoAvers. Austria has the greatest proportion 
of caA alry to infantry', and Russia the smallest. 
In France the cost of a soldier is most, and ui 
Austria least. It would appear that the 
present strength of the Italian army may he 
reckoned at 886,000 men, of whom 630,000 
belong to the aetiA-e army and mobile militia, 
and 256,000 to tho territorial militia. But 
the author remarks later on: “A future 
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invasion of Italy will bo rash if not prepared 
to eventually cope with a million of well- 
armed and well-disciplined soldiers ” (p. 110). 
Proceeding to the consideration of “ The War 
Formations of the Army,” the organisation of 
the various arms and supply branches is 
minutely portrayed. Among the various 
heads dealt with are the staff, the territorial 
organisation, the supply of small arms and 
ammunition, the equipment, the commissariat, 
and the transport arrangements. The great 
war magazines of the kingdom are at Turin, 
Florence, and Naples. It would appear that 
the intendance, supply, and transport sen-ices 
are not at present in a very efficient state. 
The character, training, and tactics of the 
Italian soldiers arc then discussed, and in 
conjunction therewith much useful informa¬ 
tion is furnished concerning the Alpine 
troops and their warlike habits. 

In the chapter on railways and fortresses, 
the various fortifications and defences of the 
country, both landward and seaward, arc fully 
investigated, and some of the writer’s com¬ 
ments thereon are of great value. In refer¬ 
ence to an idea which has been suggested of 
converting Bologna into a huge fortified 
camp, capable' of receiving the whole army 
destined to defend the Trans-Appenine frontier 
line, he says :— 

“ Later campaigns in Europe do not seem to 
advise the erection of a huge army trap in a 
position where a magazine-fortress, a fortified 
bridge-head, or a Ute-de-dejile would not only 
suffice, but be of incalculably superior value.” 

In the light of the great Metz capitulation 
of 1870 this observation contains much truth, 
for if ever a country was ruined by tlio 
existence of its fortified camp that country 
was France, and that camp was Metz. It is 
painful, however, to learn later on in this 
chapter that the Italians are actually at the 
present time forming their capital, Romo, into 
one of these imbecile traps ; that they are, in 
fact, imitating the French, who, in spite of 
the severe lesson taught them by Metz and 
(in a different degree) by Paris as well 
during their last great conflict with Germany, 
are now busily engaged in preparing future 
disaster by making the latter city a sort of 
ne plus ultra of fortified camps with a peri¬ 
meter of no less than seventy miles. The 
author’s theory as to the uselessness of the 
old enceinte fortresses, of which there still 
exist a large number, seems more open to 
criticism. He suggests an imaginary attack of 
one of these places, and he attempts to show 
that their escarps could easily and quickly be 
breached. But he entirely ignores the possi¬ 
bility of the defenders mounting some very 
efficient guns on the x-amparts of these escarps, 
and of the fire of those guns making the breaeh- 
ingproccss a work of perhaps considerable time, 
bloodshed, and expense*. Moreover, he forgets 
that the main use of any permanent fortifica¬ 
tion is the obligation under which it puts the 
would-be possessor of the place of bringing 
up a siege train of more or less magnitude, 
and of placing his siege-guns and ammunition 
in elaborately prepared and carefully pro¬ 
tected coigns of vantage. This is the first 
and most important half of the siege; and the 
crushing element of disadvantage which it 
entails on the besieger is that of delay. It 
is not, then, to be wondered at that the 


Italians should have preserved these old 
fortresses, for such places do not necessarily 
detain troops from the field, since the greater 
portion of their garrisons may consist of men 
untrained and unfit for field service. 

The concluding chapters deal with mobilisa¬ 
tion, tho military geography of Italy, and the 
defences of the North-west and North-east 
frontiers respectively. The work is supplied 
with a map showing the territorial distribu¬ 
tion of the army, and also the various 
fortresses and fortified towns. The whole 
treatise provides valuable food for reflection 
to those who take an intelligent interest in 
the military problems of the day. It would 
seem unquestionable that the Italians are not 
by nature a military nation, and that their 
army must necessarily be wanting in that 
cohesion which is given by traditions and war¬ 
like associations. With the exception of the 
old Sardinian forces, the whole of the army 
is new, and it cannot possibly as yet have 
acquired much tone. However, a very 
patriotic spirit appears to pervade the nation; 
and it can hardly be doubted that in a purely 
defensive campaign the army would not be 
found wanting. A. Parnell. 


NEW NOVELS. 

La Fortunina. By Mrs. G'omyns Carr. In 3 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Perfect Path. By Elizabeth Glaister. In 

2 vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Caught in a Snare. By Mrs. Houston. In 

3 vols. (White.) 

Dr. ILeidenlioffs Process. By Edward Bel¬ 
lamy. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
Soldiers' Stories and Sailors' Tarns. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

Mas. Comyns C.vnu’s new work possesses very 
liigh artistic merits. Tho simple country-folk 
and market-people of North Italy who figure 
in La Fortunina are true children of its soil 
and its sun, and not English peasants, milk¬ 
maids, and such like in disguise and tempor¬ 
arily lodged in the farmhouses between Genoa 
and Turin. To a certain extent, Mrs. Carr 
challenges comparison with “ Ouida ;" but 
she does not trouble us with unwholesome 
passions or heavy-shotted preachings. Nor 
does she crowd her canvas ; all her portraits 
are carefully drawn and, with one exception, 
are satisfactory. Above all things, there is 
not a line of careless or strenuous writing in 
these three volumes. Even when worthy 
Pietro Paggi attains the summit of his hopes, 
and finds at last within his reach the woman 
who has so long filled his heart and imagina¬ 
tion, his passion makes no wilder manifestation 
than the discovery that “ her eyes are like the 
stars in heaven, her mouth is like a drink of 
cold water on a hot summer’s day, her cheeks 
are like the soft leaf of the tea-rose that grows 
upon the walls of the house that he has left 
behind him." Mrs. Comyns Carr has treated 
a very peculiar subject in a very delicate 
fashion. Pietro Paggi, a countryman on his 
way to market at Genoa with his cabbages 
and his lettuces, saves a female child—“ La 
Fortuuina ” of the story—from drowning. To 


ensure it a better home than the Foundling 
Hospital he allows his mother and his gossips 
to believe that La Fortunina is his own 
illegitimate child. Pietro’s amiable weak¬ 
nesses, his doting fondness for his mother, 
and his love for his adopted daughter bring 
him endless woes, which, ii not quite Homeric, 
are sufficiently complicated and hard to bo 
borne. The one causes his betrothal to 
Teresina della Fontana, a heartless and mer¬ 
cenary coquette, although his own heart is 
with a mysterious beauty whom he has seen 
dancing on the green at Casella Fair; the 
other leads to the rejection of his suit, not to 
speak of physical violence worse than a box 
on flic ear at the hands of the woman who, 
after all, turns out to be—but it would bo 
unfair to indicate how an ugly scandal develops 
into a pretty romance. Pietro Paggi is 
really a very fine fellow, who takes the reader 
of La Fortunina by storm in the first chapter; 
and at the end of the third volume tho 
mysterious, meteoric Yittoria Vito proves not 
less deserving of sympathy. All tho 
secondary personages that revolve round Pietro 
and Yittoria are well drawn; Marrina, the 
motherly Genoese greengroceress, in par¬ 
ticular, is a charming sketch. Carlo Strappa, 
the “ Americano ” and Don Giovanni, who 
astonishes the natives of his village with tho 
wealth he has secured abroad, is the single un¬ 
satisfactory figure in La Fortunina ; one never 
seems to meet him in the flesh. He recalls the 
scoundrel of the comedietta that precedes the 
play in a drawing-room theatre, and occupies 
the stage for half-an-hour. He does terrible 
things behind the scenes, and everybody on 
the stage speaks of and against him, yet the 
audience never sees him. 

The central incident in Mr. Nobody is 
rather trite. A noeux homo returns to 
his native place to exact vengeance on the 
persons who have by cruelty and injustice 
embittered his childhood and warped his 
whole nature. Mrs. Spender, however, suc¬ 
ceeds in giving an air of originality to this 
old story. To begin with, it is a novelty to 
make Reuben Sellwood, or “ Mr. Nobody,” 
rain his own brother. Then Mrs. Spender 
makes Reuben a really original and vigorous 
personality, who, moreover, improves as tho 
story proceeds, “ both morally and intellect¬ 
ually,” as the popular lecturer would put 
it. Reuben fights an election well, and figures 
still better when, brought face to face with 
tho companions of his questionable past, ho 
turns at bay and bids them do their worst. 
Geoffrey Sellwood is not so interesting as his 
father; his pride and his economical heresies 
are decidedly tiresome. But he, too, will 
improve, one is certain, since his improvement 
is undertaken, at the end of the third volume, 
by the very amiable young lady who has 
wrought such a charm on his father, and who 
is by far Mrs. Spender’s best character. Mr. 
Nobody is not all compact, and Mrs. Spender 
should spare us some of her vague enthusiasms 
and crude theories; but it is full of promiso 
and force. 

A Perfect Path is a duel between Apollyon 
and Christian, which extends over two 
volumes printed in large type. Apollyon is 
Monte Carlo, with its flirtations, gambling, 
and slang. Christian is Soutlishire, with its 
lawn-tennis proprieties, its model vicar, and 
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its model lover, who adores and is inspired by 
the model vicar. Christian triumphs, of 
course ; iu other words, Cordelia Ashby gives 
up Mentone, allows George Kingdon, her 
admirer there, to poison himself with chloral, 
and settles in Southshire as Mrs. Mayne 
Wasted, the devoted admirer of good vicars, 
and of Philip Odiarne, the best of them all, 
who has become Bishop of Assiniboine. 
Apollyon is, however, by far the more pic¬ 
turesque and real personage. The Monte 
Carlo scenes are the only tolerable ones in 
the book; the rest are forced and farcical. 
A Duncan Lichfield figures in A Perfect Path. 
He is intended to be “ an officer and a 
Christian ; ” but he is “ very rummy,” as his 
outspoken sister-in-law Cordelia terns him in 
her hoydenish, heathenish days. He is a cari¬ 
cature ; but whether of a Fifth Monarchy man 
or of a modem Salvation Army sergeant it 
would be difficult to say. 

Mrs. Houston informs us that she has 
written Caught in a Snare with “ the hope of 
vindicating by a simple statement of facts the 
character of a misjudged friend from long¬ 
standing and unjust aspersions.” Her book 
should in that case have been printed for 
private circulation only. It is u very bad 
specimen of a very bad class of novel. It is 
full of what Mrs. Houston terms “material 
passion; ” one scene is hinted at in the amours 
of Millicent Carew and Vere Hadleigh which 
is French in its riskiness, and the reverse of 
French in its vulgarity. Mrs. Houston’s 
“ladies” and “ gentlemen” indulge in flirta¬ 
tions with the wrong people of course, and 
talk choice English like exposy and exquisite 
French like le premier pas qui oonte ; and she 
surfeits us with “ not illiberal displays of 
snowy shoulders” and “charms-compressing 
corsets,” and all the rubbish of what is known 
on the other side of the Channel as the 
decolletage school of fiction, the gloating 
over which by female novelists is such a 
puzzle to their male mind. When is the 
modem Mrs. Apbm Behn to make her appear- 
ance ? We know at least how she would 
dispose of her characters. 

Dr. ITeidenhoff’s Process is a psychological 
study—very painful, very powerful, mystical, 
and quite American. The “ process ” which 
gives the name to Mr. Bellamy’s short story 
is the only element of weakness in it. The 
reader who has followed the fortunes of 
poor Madeline Brand with keen and pitying 
interest feels himself completely “ sold ” when 
he leams that Dr. Heidenhoff and his system 
of galvanising away morbid thoughts and 
dismal memories are but the creations of a 
drugged brain. Mr. Bellamy’s portrait of 
Madeline Brand, however, his description 
of the unhealthily intense religious life of 
Neuville, and his narrative of the unequal 
struggle between honest love and mere passion 
in the persons of Henry Burr and Harrison 
Cordis would be not unworthy of the author 
of the Scarlet Letter. The close of Dr. lleiden- 
hoff's Process is tragical, but the tragedy is in¬ 
evitable. 

Nothing in Soldiers' Stories and Sailors' 
lams is equal to Nights at Mess and less 
famous collections. But in some degree the 
book makes up in variety and bulk for what 
it wants in quality, and there is not a single 


unpleasant or unwholesome tale in the whole. 
There are at least animal spirits and Irish 
humour in “ True to the Core.” 

William Wallace. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Christ in >i Charity in the Ancient Church. By 
G. Uldhom. Translated from the German, 
with the Author’s sanction, by Sophia Taylor. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This book 
is a careful and learned, if somewhat dry, 
monograph on a subject which, always inter¬ 
esting in itself, is just at present more before 
the public attention than perhaps at any pre¬ 
vious time, so deeply does the question of the 
condition of the proletariate stir men’s minds 
in every European country, and also in those 
States of the American Union where the pres¬ 
sure of population begins to lx> felt, or where 
manufactures of fluctuating demand are carried 
on upon a great scale. It is important to know 
that history tells us of a period when the pro¬ 
blem was a larger and moro complex one than 
that we are called to deal with, scarcely any 
of the palliations of the evil now at work being 
so much as imagined, and yet that a consider¬ 
able measure of improvement was effected 
within a comparatively short time by the new 
agency which appeared on the scene when the 
Christian Church set itself to contend with the 
social mischiefs of the Roman Empire. Dr. 
Uhlliom divides his book into throe main 
sections, in the first of which he contrasts the 
old and the now methods, devoting the second 
to the age of conflict between the two, and 
summing up in the third tho results attained 
after the victory rested with tho Church. In 
the first chapter, which he names, with a touch 
of German sentiment that not the less em¬ 
bodies a truth, “A World without Love,” he 
points out clearly that the temper which the 
ancient Christians, and we ever since, have called 
caritas was entirely absent from the pagan 
system of ethics, and that the lihernlitas of an 
ancient Greek or Roman signified something 
uite different and by no means so lofty. He 
oes not deny that a change in this respect was 
just beginning to creep over the temper of at 
least a section of society when tho Church was 
founded, but denies that heathenism could have 
originated any organisation of charity which 
would havo done effective work. The second 
chapter, somewhat too brief and sketchy for its 
subject, deals with the provision made for the 
poor by the Jewish Church, with which tho 
author, while allowing that splendid alms¬ 
giving was found among the Israelites of the 
first century, finds fault as hard and legalised. 
Chap. iii. is properly a sennonet on the mani¬ 
festation of love under the gospel, and thence 
we puss to the foundations and beginnings 
of charitable organisation in the apostolic age. 
Here, and indeed throughout the work, Dr. 
Uhlliom is in absolute conflict with the theories 
advanced in Mr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures. 
Ho does not apjiear to have seen Mr. Hatch’s 
volume, and thus there is no controversial 
handling of tho questions at issue ; but for that 
very reason the contrast of view is all the 
more striking, and Dr. Uhlhom’s scholarship, as 
attested by the copious references to authorities 
(somewhat inconveniently printed at the end 
of the volume, instead of at tho foot of the 
pages to which they belong), is the wider and 
deeper of the two. He starts with the theory 
that the seven officers appointed in Acts vi. 
were not deacons, as has been commonly said, 
but the first presbyters or elders, whom he con¬ 
siders to have held tho office of almoners, in 
their own persons and in those of their succes¬ 
sors, long before it passed into tho hands of the 
bishops. How this organisation took shape 
later is shown in chap. iv. of the second 


part, which treats of officials and offices for 
charity. The best part of the volume is that 
part of tho third section which discusses the 
incompatibility of the imperial system with 
Christianity, and shows how inevitable it was 
that they should fight to tho death, and in 
what marked contrast their institutions and 
methods stood to each other. The accumula¬ 
tion of solid facts at tho close makes that part 
of the book very convenient for reference, as 
giving a trustworthy summary of results 
and methods; but it is moro like an index 
than an essay, and owes nothing to charms of 
style. 

The S. P. C. K. has issued two more volumes 
of its series of “ Tho Fathers for English 
Readers,” being St. Hilary of Poitiers and St. 
Martin of Tours , by Chancellor Cazenove, and 
St. John of Damascus, by the Rev. J. H. Lupton. 
These same gentlemen have previously dealt 
with the same subjects in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian ltiis/raphy , and the present volumes 
are simply those former articles expanded and 
popularised by the omission of the more tech¬ 
nical points of scholarship and tho amplification 
of such episodes as give colour and movement 
to the narrative. But we have thus in both cases 
a warrant for first-hand and independent, study 
of the subjects on the part of the two authors, 
who are not mero compilers from other 
men’s labours, as is too often the case with 
the writers of books intended to make part 
of a popular series. Dr. Cazenove’s two bio¬ 
graphies, depicting two diverse types of energy 
—the man who was first and eliiefly a theologian 
in an era of controversy, and the man who was 
above all things ascetic and missionary in a 
wild and pagan society—happily contrast and 
supplement each other, and form, taken 
together, a really helpful guide towards 
understanding that peculiarly complex and 
difficult time, the latter half of the fourth 
century, when the break up of tho Western 
Empire had begun and was in full progress, 
but not yet consummated. Mr. Lupton’s 
volume deals with a figure comparatively 
unknown to Western readers who are not 
professed scholars, though his influence on 
Oriental Christianity may be compared to that 
of Thomas Aquinas in Latin Christendom, 
while, besides being the chief formal theologian 
of mediaeval Greece, he is also of note as a 
controversialist against Mohammedanism and 
as one of the chief poets of the Eastern Church. 
Mr. Lupton presents him to his readers under 
all these three aspects, though giving less spuce 
to the famous Treatise on the Orthodox Faith 
than its historical importance as having crys¬ 
tallised Oriental dogma might seem to require. 
But he has done full justice to John as a 
hynmodist; and it is saying much that, when 
giving versions of some of his best pieces by 
that prince of translators, John Mason Neale, 
his own, which accompany them, are well able 
to bear the juxtaposition. 

The Revelation of the Father : Short Lectures 
on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. 
John. By B. F. Westcott. (Macmillan.) The 
lectures in this volume were to have been given 
by Dr. Westcott at Peterborough last summer; 
but, owing to what with most charitable reticence 
he speaks of as tho unexpected breaking of his 
connexion with the cathedral, they were not 
delivered. Tho subjects are “The Bread of 
Life,” “The Light of the World,” “TheDoor 
of the Sheep,” &c., with two prefatory lectures 
on “The Coming in tho Father’s Name,” and 
“The Christ,” and one in conclusion on “The 
Vision of the Father in Christ.” In an Ap¬ 
pendix are added three sermons preached at 
Cambridge. The book is marked by Dr. West- 
cott’s usual characteristics, his breadth of view, 
his endeavour to express himself exactly, his 
careful scholarship, and by less than his usuaj 
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scholasticism. Of the two chief methods of 
inteipretation, that which throws itself back 
by imagination into past ages, and tries to 
realise their modes of thought—the historical 
method—and that which interprets in the light 
of the modem consciousness—the pulpit method 
—Dr. Westcott employs the latter. ‘ ‘ Again and 
again,” he says, “ I would remind all who may 
hear me that all later knowledge is as a com¬ 
mentary which guides us further into the true 
understanding of prophets, apostles, and evan¬ 
gelists.” It is this power of appreciating the 
modem spirit and adapting old words to new 
needs which gives their value to Dr. Westcott’s 
commentaries, and to this volume which follows 
them as the application follows exposition in a 
sermon. To St. John they would no doubt 
have been unintelligible, but that does not 
lessen their usefulness to us. 

Thoughts upon the Liturgical Gospels for the 
Sundays, one for Each Day in the Year. With an 
Introduction on their Origin, History, the 
Modifications made in them by the Reformers 
and by the Revisers of the Prayer-Book, the 
Honour always paid to them in the Church, 
and the Proportions in which they are drawn 
from the Four Evangelists. By E. M. Goul- 
bonra. In 2 vols. (Rivingtons.) The prin¬ 
cipal design of these volumes is to furnish a 
devotional commentary on the Dominical 
Gospels of the Church of England. But not 
only upon the carefully written Introduc¬ 
tion, but also upon the entire work, Dean 
Goulbourn has impressed the mark of his 
scholarly instincts and patient study. The 
minute character of the work of the Reformers 
in the adaptation of the Sarum Missal in 
respect to the Gospels of the Prayer-Book of 
1549 is well exhibited. The text of the Gospels 
of the present Prayer-Book is given from Mr. 
A J. Stephen’s edition of the text of the 
Sealed Books. 

The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium on 
“ What is the Scripture Doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment?” By Archdeacon Farrar, Principal 
Bainy, Dr. Littledale, and others. (Nisbet.) 
It was the Nineteenth Century, if we remember 
rightly, that began to apply, in a way that 
might raise the shades of Plato and Xenophon, 
the word symposium to its collections of brief 
papers on the gravest and most awful subjects 
of theology. We recollect there was a “ sym¬ 
posium ” on “ the eternity of future punish¬ 
ment,” and here we have one on “the atone¬ 
ment.” But let the name pass. The short 
papers here collected appeared originally in the 
Homiletic Magazine, and represent the thoughts 
of persons of many different religious persua¬ 
sions—from the Bishop of Amycla, who writes 
at the request of Cardinal Manning, to con¬ 
tributors who have no sympathy with the tra¬ 
ditional theology on the subject. 

Sermons preached mainly to Country Congrega¬ 
tions. By the late Edward Baines. Edited, 
with a Preface and Memoir, by Alfred Barry. 
(Macmillan.) The new Bishop of Sydney has 
done well to print these sermons, not only as 
forming a fitting memorial of their author, hut 
on account of their intrinsic worth. Mr. Baines 
possessed a powerful and carefully disciplined 
mind; and the reader of this volume will 
readily accept the statement of his biographer 
that he “ threw his wholo mind into his ser¬ 
mons,” and “ abominated tho practice of some 
scholars who reserve the best of their minds 
for other work, and are satisfied to give the 
mere odds and ends of thought to the work 
of preaching.” Dr. Barry has not overstated 
the truth when he says of these sermons, 

“ Preached to country congregations, and certainly 
containing nothing which, by intelligent attention, 
such congregations could not follow, they may yet 
supply suggestive reading for men of the highest 
futtcafiop. , , , They seem tp reqd a lesson as to 


the value, in the pulpit, of teaching, as distinct 
from simple exhortation, certainly not unnecessary 
or untimely in days when unwillingness to tax the 
attention of hearers, fear of real or supposed 
dullness as the one deadly sin in a preacher, and 
an idea that all church services and sermons are to 
seek simply ‘ heartiness,’ ‘ brightness,’ and the like, 
have certainly tended to the forgetfulness of the 
office of the preacher as before all else a teacher 
and witness of the truth of God’s Word.” 

Sermons preached in English Churches. By 
Phillips Brooks. (Macmillan.) Mr. Brooks’ 
fame as a preacher is high on the other 
side of the Atlantic; and when lately he visited 
this country he found that his reputation had 
preceded him. The sermons contained in the 
present volume were mostly preached in some 
of the best-known churches in London, and 
present a pleasing specimen of the simpler 
and more chastened style of American pulpit 
oratory. 

The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of 
our Lord. By W. G. Blaikie. (Nisbet.) This 
is an interesting volume of careful studies, 
many of them forming part of the lectures 
which Dr. Blaikie delivered as Professor of 
Hoiuiletical and Pastoral Theology in the Now 
College, Edinburgh. The distinct treatment 
of subjects for the esoteric circle is considered, 
and the discourses of Jesus are analysed with a 
view to exhibiting their structure and character¬ 
istics of style. 

Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, 
1879-1883. By J. M. Wilson. (Macmillan.) 
The head-master of Clifton College has printed 
these sermons in compliance with a request 
from some of the masters and “old boys.” “ A 
further reason for publishing them is in order 
that parents of boys in the college, or intended 
for the college, may have an opportunity of 
knowing something about the religious influ¬ 
ences to which their sons will be submitted.” 
We have read these sermons with much interest. 
For simplicity, manliness, and moral earnest¬ 
ness they are perhaps not unworthy to hold a 
place in that group of remarkable school ser¬ 
mons which have followed and homo trace of 
the influence of the sermons of Thomas Arnold, 
such as Vaughan’s Memorials of Harrow and 
Temple’s Rugby Sermons. 

We have also received : — Early Church History 
to the Death of Constantine, by the late Edward 
Backhouse, Edited and Enlarged by Charles 
Tylor (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.); The Gospel 
of Grace, by A. Lindesie (Cassells) ; Good, the 
Final Goal of 111; or, the Better Life Beyond, 
Four Letters to Ven. Archdeacon Farrar by A 
Layman (Macmillan) ; Ceremonial Guide to Low 
Mass; or, Plain Directions for the Consecra¬ 
tion and Administration of the Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion, adapted to the Use of 
the Church of England, by Two Clergymen 
(Pickering); &e., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The committee of tho Athenaeum Club made 
their first special election of the year on Tues¬ 
day, February 12, when the names selected were 
those of Mr. Robert Giffen, of the Board of 
Trade, Prof. James Dewar, F.R.S., and Mr. 
James H. Tuke, known for his philantliropic 
labours in Ireland. 

The University of St. Andrews has resolved 
to confer the degree of LL.D. upon Mr. J. 
Russell Lowell, the Rev. W. Gunion Ruther¬ 
ford (who is one of its own alumni), Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, and Prof. O. Henriei. 

The New York Critic states—perhaps half- 
playfully—that Mr. Matthew Arnold's lecture 
on Emerson has been entirely fatal to his repu¬ 
tation in New England; but that, on the outer 


hand, the cheap edition of his works published 
by Messrs. Macmillan is being eagerly bought 
up in the Middle and Western States. 

It is stated that the Empress of Austria has 
purchased a fount of type and a press, in order 
that she may print a collection of her own 
literary writings. 

Mr. Egmoxt Hake’s Story of Chinese Gordon 
has already reached a seventh edition in the 
course of about as many weeks. 

Mr. Haweis’s new hook. My Musical Life, 
published last week, has been re-issued in two 
volumes to satisfy the demands of the lending 
libraries. 

Mr. Arthur L. Hardy, the author of the 
article on the Serbian poet Radichevic h in the 
February number of Macmillan's, is now con¬ 
tributing to the Bohemian journal Shwansky 
Sbomik a series of articles on English writers 
on Slavonic subjects, with special notice of the 
Ilcliester foundation at Oxford. 

The Index Society has now ready for pub¬ 
lication the first volume of tho Index to the 
Obituary and Biographical Notices in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, which has always been 
one of the main objects of the society from 
the time of its foundation. This volume covers 
the first fifty years of the existence of the 
Gentleman's —from 1731 to 1780—and has been 
compiled by Mr. R. Henry Farrar. It will be 
issued in the usual way to members of the 
society, and is also offered at the subscription 
price of one guinea to all who apply to the 
lion, secretary, J. Fenton, Esq., 8 John Street, 
Adolphi, W.C. 

Some further additions to the “Eminent 
Women ” series will be Harriet Martineau, by 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller; Elizabeth Fry. by Mrs. 
Pitman ; Mdme. de Star/, by Miss Bella Duffy; 
and Mdme. Roland, by Miss Mathilde Blind. 

Messrs. Wilson and M’Cormick, of Glas¬ 
gow, will begin, on March 1, the publica¬ 
tion of a new illustrated monthly magazine, 
to be called the Glasgow University Review. 
The first number will contain, among other in¬ 
teresting features, a drawing of the gateway of 
the Old College, Glasgow. The same publishers 
will issue in a few days Iberian Sketches; or, 
Travels in Portugal and the North-west of 
Spain, by Miss Leek. 

Mr. Charles Marvin’s pamphlet, Baku, 
the Petrolia of Europe, which was published a 
few weeks ago with the aim of drawing the 
attention of English statesmen to the results 
likely to accrue from the development of the 
Russian petroleum region, has provoked so 
much attention among commercial men that 
the first edition is exhausted, and a second 
thousand, revised and enlarged, will appear 
next week. 

Herr Grote, of Berlin, announces a series of 
reprints of old Gorman books, to be issued in a 
handsome form and in a limited edition. The 
first is to be a reprint of the first edition of 
Luther’s translation of the New Testament, 
which appeared at Wittenberg in September 
lo2 >2. It will have reproductions of wood-blocks 
of the school of Luke Cranach, and a Preface by 
Prof. Koestlin, of Halle. 

Under the title of “How the Browning 
Society came into being; with Some Notes on 
the Characteristics and Contrasts of Browning’s 
Early and Late Work,” Mr. Fumivall has re¬ 
printed, as a penny tract (TrQbner), his speeches 
at the inaugural meeting of the Browning 
Society on October 28, 1881. 

The Browning Socioty has had to change its 
honorary secretary. Miss E. H. Hiokey retires 
by her doctor’s orders, and it is hoped that 
Mr . J. Dykes Campbell, now a member of the 
committee, will take her post, 
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The Aristotelian Society for the Systematic 
Study of Philosophy has changed its place of 
meeting to the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society at 22 Albemarle Street. 

The New Shakspere Society will have an 
extra meeting on Friday, February 29, for Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw’s paper on “Troilus and 
Cressida,” and another on Friday, May 30, for 
the papers by Mr. Crosby and Prof. Caro, 
which were inadvertently put down for Good 
Friday, April 11. 

The annual “ old boys’ ” dinner of University 
College School will be held on Tuesday next, 
February 19, at the Holbom Restaurant, at 7 
p.m., with Dr. George Buchanan in the chair. 

We have rcceivod the second part of vol. ii. of 
the Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society (Glasgow: MacLohose), containing some 
six papers read beforo the society, an obituary 
notice of the late Alexander Galloway, and an 
Index to vols. i. and ii. Among the papers we 
would specially notice one on the etymology of 
the word “ Glasgow ’’ by Mr. W. G. Black, 
which seems a very fair summing up of all 
that is known, or likely to be known, on tho 
subject. 

Dr. Joiix Westby Gibson-, the editor of 
Modern Thought, writes to us that tho paragraph 
in last week’s Academy referring to that maga¬ 
zine “is not true in any particular.” We 
regret that we should have allowed it to appear. 


LIBRARY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, writes to 
us that he has the authority of Miss Selina 
Harris to offer for sale the one remaining 
Greek papyrus which was found in the famous 
Crocodile Pit of Ma’abdey in 1850. The others, 
it will be remembered, were purchased by the 
British Museum from Miss Harris through 
Prof. Eisenlohr’s agency in 1872. This papyrus, 
which is a book of nine sheets or eighteen loaves 
of eleven inches and throe-quarters in length by- 
five inches and a quarter in breadth, has on the 
recto Iliad ii. 101— end, iii. (entire), and iv. 
1—10; and on tho verso 121 lines of Tpinpuros 
rex*li ypapgsaTticij. 

The great work of cataloguing tho Greek 
and Latin MSS. in the Vatican, upon which 
the two Messrs. Stevenson—father and son— 
have been engaged for some years, will soon 
bear fruit. Publication has been delayed by 
the re-organisation of the Papal printing 
office, for these Catalogues (like that of the 
Oriental MSS.) will bear the imprint “Typis 
Vaticanis.” Two volumes, however, are now 
entirely printed, both of which deal with the 
Palatine collection. The Greek MSS. have 
been treated by the elder Mr. Stevenson ; the 
Latin MSS. (which will form two volumes) by 
his son. The collection of Queen Christina 
will probably also be finished before tho end 
of the present year, and then the Vatican 
Library proper will be taken up. In the mean¬ 
time a member of the French School at Rome, 
M. de Nolhac, has been examining a special 
department of classical MSS. in the Vatican— 
the famous library of Fulvio Orsini, which 
contains not only many MSS. but also soveral 
early printed texts marginally annotated by 
scholars of the fifteenth century. 

A MS. has been discovered in tho library of 
Arezzo containing several unpublished writings 
of St. Hilary of Poitiers, including his treatiso 
Be Mysteriis, which was supposed to be lost, 
and a series of hymns. It also contains an 
Itinerary of Palestine and other Eastern 
countries which appears to date from the 
fourth century. 

The Bewick sale, which took place at New- 
castle-on-Tyne on three days of last week, was 
interesting rather from its associations than ] 


from the amount of money realised, which was 
altogether just over one thousand pounds. The 
prizo of the sale was a copy of the Birds (1821), 
with annotations by Bewick himself explaining 
tho tail-pieces, Ac., which fetched 100 guineas. 
The next highest prices were—the Fables (1820), 
£12 12s. ; Aesop (1823), The Completest Angling 
Booh, and Burns’s Forms, each £3; tho Quad¬ 
rupeds, £3 5s. ; The Looking-Glass for the Mind, 
£2 12s.; Mr. D. C. Thomson’s Life of Bewick, 
£4. Bewick’s malacca cano went for £2 10s., 
and his tobacco-box for £2 2s. Tho sale Cata¬ 
logue was adorned with prints from Bewick’s 
blocks which had newer before been published. 
Tho whole of the engraved blocks themselves 
are reserved for a sale that will be held in 
London some time this spring. 

The last “ Rough List,” being No. 68, issued 
by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, consists almost 
entirely of his purchases at the recent sale of 
Dr. A. C. Burnell’s library, of which we may 
well believe that he acquired the “major por¬ 
tion.” There may here be found no less than 
1,174 lots (by no means identical with volumes), 
with tho price of each attached. 

An- examination of library assistants will be 
held at Paris in the Bibliotheque d’ Arsenal next 
May. One of the conditions is that every can¬ 
didate must possess a fail-knowledge of German. 
Tho entire programme may be commended to 
tho attention of our own Library Association, 
which appointed a committee to deal with tho 
question some time ago. 


KARLY-ENGLISH JOTTINGS. 

The facsimile of tho eighth-century Epinal 
MS.—the earliest document in existence con¬ 
taining Anglo-Saxon words—having been sent 
out without an Index of those words, Mr. 
Fiu-nivall has compiled a list of them (twelve 
or thirteen hundred in number); and, when 
revised by some Anglo-Saxon scholars, it will be 
sent round to the holders of tho 1,000 copies of 
the facsimile. 

Prof. Kolbino’s edition of tho pretty Early- 
Engiish romance of Amis and A miloun, together 
with its Old-French original, is now in the press, 
and will bo published in April. 

Mr. Oskar Sommer is editing, for the Early- 
English Text Society, Dr. Thomas Robinson’s 
(or Robertson’s) Legend of St. Mary Magdalene. 
from the only known copies in tho British 
Museum and Bodleian Libraries. The Museum 
copy has been revisod throughout by a later 
hand, who has modernised all the hard words. 

The unique Lives of English saints in tho 
Stow MS. 669 will be edited by Herr Stiehler, 
of the University of Leipzig. 

Mr. P. Z. Rotted will edit, for the Early- 
English Text Society, the old Kentish treatiso 
on the Virtues, &c., of about a.d. 1200, which 
Dr. Richard Morris thought of taking up, but 
cannot now find time for. He will, however, 
help Mr. Round so far as he can. 

Ix an essay on “ Cynewulf and tho Riddles,” 
in the last number of tho Aiu/lia, Prof. Traut- 
mann, of Bonn, presents a new solution of the 
first Old-English riddle. According to H. Loo, 
the problem of this riddle is the name of 
“ Cynewulf.” Prof. Trautmann rejects this 
opinion as impossible, and shows that tho first 
riddle means “ the riddle,” In the second part 
of his essay, he proves that the last riddle also 
means “ the riddle,” and that there is no reason 
whatever to attribute the authorship of tho 
Old-English riddles to Cynewulf. 


FOLlC-1. ORE JOTTINGS. 

We hoar that Mr. Kaarle Krohn, the son of 
Dr. Krohn, of Wasa, is now travelling in the 


Baltic provinces of Russia, collecting the folk¬ 
lore of the Esthonian and Lettish population. 

Mr. Clottston is engaged in preparing, from 
the unique Persian MS. of the Sindibnd Namah 
in the library of the India Office, a new edition 
of “ The Book of the Seven Viziers.” It has 
been ascertained that Falconer’s translation 
omits one entire story and parts of two others. 

The Rev. Walter Gregor, of Pitsligo, Aber¬ 
deenshire, who is collecting for Count Mantiea 
the English and Scottish proverbs relating to 
the horse, will be glad to receive communica¬ 
tions on the subject. 

Capt. R. C. Temple, of the Bengal Staff 
Corps, whose labours in the publication of the 
folk-lore of Northern India are indefatigable, 
has begun the issue of a Panjab Notes and Queries, 
“ devoted to the systematic collection of 
authentic notes and scraps of information re¬ 
garding the country and the people.” It is 
printed—and well printed too—at the Pioneer 
Press, Allahabad. The annual subscription in 
this country, through Messrs. Trilbner, is 10s. 
This is quite distinct from The Legends of the 
Pan jab, which Capt. Temple is also issuing in 
monthly- parts. A third work which he has in 
the press is a Dissertation on the Proper Names 
of Panjabis. 

The firm of Henningor, of Heilbronn, an¬ 
nounce a second series of Kpurrdtia, to be issued 
by- subscription in an edition of only 135 copies, 
at the price of twenty marks. 

Dr. Ludwig-Fritze, of Drossen, has pub¬ 
lish, with Schulze, of Leipzig, a new translation 
into German of the Pantschatantra, which has 
at least tho merit of being written in a most 
polished literary stylo. We believe that Benfey’s 
version (1859) has now become quite a rare 
book. 

We heard lately, from a source that is above 
suspicion, of the survival in a certain district of 
Yorkshire of a practice bearing no little resem¬ 
blance to the coueade. When an illegitimate 
child is bom, it is a point of honour with the 
girl not to reveal tho father; but the mother of 
the girl forthwith goes out to look for him, and 
the first man she finds keeping his bed is he. 

WE have received Part 5 of the Sch weizerischer 
Idiot ikon (Aw-uw to Fal-ful). Under tho head¬ 
ing “ Vwel, Oriel, Aul,” with twelve other 
dialectic variations, we find much folk-lore 
about the owl. The verb “ to howl ” (iiwlen, 
huwel—N.H.D. heulen) is to call out “ wie die 
Eule, tlwel.” To “hunt with an owl instead 
of a falcon ” is to make use of meaner 
capacities. “ Everybody takes his own owl to be 
a falcon ” is an old proverb. “ As light as an 
owl” is a saying taken from the contrast 
between tho bird’s bulk and its actual weight. 
“ Owl-light ” (Hiiwel-licht) is in use as an 
adjective. “ It is three pounds lighter than one 
owl ” is a saying in Aarguu. In Luzern, men 
swear “ by the owl “ bim Heuel! ” The 
owls which appear at a window are witches, or 
perhaps accursed men. In canton Luzern an 
owl is fastened to a poplar-tree, or a barn¬ 
door, as a protection against lightning. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. d’Arbois de Jubainyille, Professor of 
Celtic at tho College do France, who is well 
known in this country by his mission some two 
years ago to study the Irish MSS. in our public 
libraries, has been elected a member of the 
Acadcmie des Inscriptions in the place of the 
late Francois Lenormant. His competitors 
were MM. Benoist and Schlumberger. 

A committee has been formed under tho 
presidency of M. Pierro Laffitte, tho head of the 
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French Positivists, to celebrate the centenary of 
Diderot, who died on July 30, 1784. Other 
members of the committee aro MM. Spuller, 
Kane, Jules Roche, and Dr. Robinot. 

The Acaddmie franeaise, with the hope of 
hastening, if possible, tho completion of its 
Dictionary, has changed the day of its weekly 
meetings from Friduy to Tuesday, so as to 
leave Fridays entirely free for dictionary work. 

Forty members of tho Paris Municipality 
have signed a proposal to call one of tho new 
streets in the Quartier des Ecoles after the 
name of Darwin. 

According to a rumour which has found its 
way into Le Livre, the publication may be ex¬ 
pected shortly (but not, we suppose, in France) 
of a collection of letters between the Duke do 
Momy and Napoleon III., which have been 
stolen from the heirs of the Duke. 

Gen. Lebrun is said to be engaged on a 
military history of the last five years of the 
reign of Napoleon III. 

Another interesting work announced is tho 
Histoire d’vn Savant par un Ignorant. It is a 
popular account of M. Pasteur and his scientific 
diaxiveries by his son-in-law, M. Vallery- 
Badot. 

M. Lisieux announces a French translation 
of the complete works of the Venetian poet 
Giorgio Baffo, in four volumes, at tho price of 
200 frs. (£8). 

M. Gustave Fagxiez has reprinted from the 
Herne histnrique his paper on “ The Industrial 
State of Franco under Henri IV.,” which is 
intended to be introductory to a large work on 
the same subject. 

Is reply to a request to join tho committee 
for erecting a statue to Balzac, M. Edmond do 
Goneourt wrote as follows:— 

“En ce temps de statuoniame a l’aveuglette, je 
trouve veritablement tres distingue pour les genies 
comine Balzac de n’avoir point de statue, et je 
decline l’honneur de faire purtie de la commission 
d’etude convoquee sous vos auspices.” 

It is proposed to place memorial tablets on 
the houses in Paris where Chateaubriand and 
Scribe died, and whore Charles liollin, the 
historian, was bom. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled Des- 
arrnnl lies Protestants aver. St-Paul et I'Evan- 
<file (Paris: Dentu), which may bo com¬ 
mended to all interested in the literature of 
Christian Socialism. The writer, whose con¬ 
tributions to tho subject have been numerous, 
has inaugurated a new phase of this philo¬ 
sophy; and, singular as her doctrines may 
appear, they deserve attention for the sincerity 
and courageousness with which they are set 
forth. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has been appointed agent 
in this country for Le Livre. 


A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table the following foreign 
books and pamphlots;— Erlehtes: Meine Mc- 
morien aus der Zeit von 1848 bis 18(56 und von 
1873 bis jetzt von Hormann Wagner, Part I. 
(Berlin : Pohl; London : Triibner); Le ftjiere 
Mnrchcrtmiche di Merlin Cocai: Attilio Portioli 
(Mantua; Mondovi); Pramethee, Pundare, et. In 
Legends des Sivcles: Essai d’Analyse do qnel- 
ques Ldgendes d’Hdsiode, par Georges Wlas- 
toff (St. Petersburg : Imperial Academy of 
Science); Le Kaldenherg: Notes de Voyage et 
d'Histoire, par Joseph Roy (Lyons; Dizain); 
Johannes Turmair’s Genannt Aventinus siimmt- 
hrhe Werke, Vol. IV., Part II.—Bayerisehe 
Chronik, Book II., and Vol. III., Part I.— 
Annales Ducum Boiariao, Books V. and VI., 
(Munich; Kaiser) ; Brie/e und Aden zur 


Gesehichte des dreissigjdhrigen Krieges, von Felix 
Stieve, Vol. V.—Die Politik Bayems, 1591- 
1607, Part II. (Munich : Rieger); La Reeidiva 
nei Jtrati : Studio sperimentale, Giuseppe Orano 
(Rome: Carlo); Piter Ahiilnrd: ein kritischor 
Theologe des zwiilften Jahrhunderts, von S. 
M. Deutsch (Leipzig: Hirzel; London: Wil¬ 
liams & Norgate); Die Ver/assnng des Eriink- 
ischen Heidis, von Georg Waitz, Vol. II., Part II., 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, Vol. III., Part 
II., Second Edition (Kiel: Homann); Histoire 
de V Academic inijdriale et rayide des Srienres et 
Belles-Lettres de Bruxelles, par Ed. Mailly, in 
two volumes (Brussels: Hayez); Gesehiehte der 
ehrist!iehen lb 7 igiunspliilosophie seitder Reforma¬ 
tion, von G. Ch. Bernhard Piinjer, Vol. II.— 
von Kant bis auf die Gegenwart (Brunswick : 
Schwetschke; London: Nutt); Spraeligebraueh 
und HprarhrieJitigkeit im Deutsche)), von Karl 
Gustaf Andresen, Third and Enlarged Edition 
(Heilbronn: Honninger); Crm/nis artist ignis 
et littiraires, par James Coudamin (Paris: 
Leroux); Bruchstiicke einer vorhieruinpninniseheii 
Uelnrsetzinig des Pentateuch, aus einem Palirnp- 
scste der k. Hof- und Staatshibliothek zu 
Munchen zuui ersten Malo veroffentlieht, von 
Leo Ziegler, mit einer photo-lithographischen 
Tafel (Munich: Riedel); Aleumler am Ilrirhstuge 
zu Worms, von Karl Jansen (Kiel: Lipsius & 
Tisohor); BaeUrrnnmnisrhe Grmnnudik, von Th. 
Gartner (Heilbronn: Henninger); Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, von II. Dmskowitz (Berlin: Oppcn- 
heim); Manuel dn Demagogue, par Raoul Frary 
(Paris: Cerf); I'si et Costa mi uhruzzesi, Fiabe 
descritte da Antonio de Nino, Vol. III. (Flor¬ 
ence: Barbcra); Morin della Letteratura lutinn, 
compendiuta ad uso dei Licei da Onorato 
Occioni (Turin: Paravia); A. IT. Sdilegels 
Viirlesiingen Hher Sehi/ne Litterutnr und Kunst, 
Part I., 1801-1802, Die Kunstlehre (Heilbronn: 
Henninger); Kumetisehe Stromangeii auf der 
KrdoberHdche, von L. Graf von Pfeil (Berlin: 
Hempei); Das Princip der Infinitesimal-Methode 
und seine Gesehiehte, von Hermann Cohen (Ber¬ 
lin : Diimmler): L'eber das Ilichtige, von Julius 
Bergmann (Berlin: Mittler); Christlidie Philo¬ 
sophic, von G. Maass (Jena: Pohle); Ueher den 
Ut Hi tori an is in us, von Julius Bergmann (Mar¬ 
burg : Elwert); Common Seiisihles, von Theodor 
Lowy (Leipzig: Grieben); L’Enseigne-meat 
snpvrieur de /’Histoire d Paris, par Paul 
Fredericq (Paris: Chamerot); La Crfation et 
VEvolution, par E. Doumorgue, and Thinlogie 
et lleligion, par Ch. Secretan (Lausanne: liner); 
Gesehiehte der Deiitsehen Litteratiir, von Franz 
Hirsch, Parts IV. and V. (Leipzig: Friedrich); 
Kants Theorie der Materie, von August Stadler 
(Leipzig: Hirzel); Das Universitiits stadium in 
Deutschland wiihrend dvr letzten 30 Jahre, von 
J. Conrad (Jena: Fischer); Anales Estadisticos 
de la Itepuhlira de Guatemala, Aho de 1882; 
Saggi di Pedagof/ia, di N. R. d’ Alfonso (Turin : 
Paravia); &c., &c. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The last two numbers of the China Review con¬ 
tain several articles of value. The number for 
Julv and August opens with an able review of Dr. 
Chalmers’s work on the structure of the Chinese 
characters, by Mr. J. H. Stewart Lockhart, who 
also contributes an Index to tho Phonetic Shwnh 
wan in the current number. “ K.’s” article on 
Chinese guilds and their rules is interesting, as 
is also Mr. Parker’s dissertation on tho dialect of 
the classical district of Yang-chow Fu. In the 
same number Mr. Kleinwachter continues his 
remarks on the origin of the Arabic numerals, 
and Mr. Jordan contributes an extremely in¬ 
teresting account of the residence in the island 
of Hainan of the exiled statesman and poet Su 
Tung-p’o, which is supplemented in the current 
number by a record of a recent journey through 
the island by the Rev. B. C. Henry. In both 
numbers also occur notices of tho Yih King, or 


“ Book of Changes.” In the first, Dr. Chalmers 
quotes from a native newspaper a notice of the 
views of Prof. Terrien de La Coupcrie, in which 
tho Chinese writer so far agrees with the French 
scholar as to hold that there was “text ap¬ 
pended to tho names of tho Hexagrams before the 
time of King Wan.” Dr. Edkins, too, states in 
an article on the Yih King in tho current number 
that this is his opinion also. So far he will 
go with Prof, do La Couperio, but no farther; 
and he considers that the book was in its origin, 
as it undoubtedly afterwards became, a work 
on divination. Mr. Jamieson’s account of the 
“Tributary Nations of China ” will be read with 
interest at the present time ; and Mr. Graves’s 
article on the Aryan roots in Chinese should be 
accepted rather as “ a recreation in philology,” 
as the author himself calls it, than as a serious 
contribution to science. Both numbers conclude 
with notices of new books and with notes and 
queries. 

In the Niinva Autologin of January 15, Sig. 
Nencioni writes on “ Humour and Humorists.” 
His article is interesting as showing how 
thoroughly English humour is appreciated in 
Italy, and serves as a standard by which the 
Italians judge their own writers. Sig. 
Fiorentino gives a biographical sketch of an 
illustrious Neapolitan lady, Maria of Aragon, 
who married Alfonso Davalos, Marquis of 
Vasto, cousin of tho more famous Marquis of 
Pescara, who was tho husband of Vittoria 
Colonna. Donna Maria was a lady of culture 
whoso life well deserves a record. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

JAMES THOMSON : “ B. V.” 

(Obiit June 3, 1882.) 

On reading the Memoir prefixed to “A Voice 
from the Nile.” 

Poet ! whose faith, love, hope lay dead so soon, 

But whose strong will through years of “ term¬ 
less Hell” 

Could still sustain thy mortal frame so well: 

Thy place knows thee no more. Thy long-craved 
boon* 

Surprised thee on that happy day in June, 

When Death bade thee of Earth take thy fare¬ 
well. 

And led thee to his fair domain to dwell. 

Far from these pale cold “ glimpses of the moon.’ 
There thou didst find for all thy uncured woes. 

Thy yearnings unfulfilled, and bitter tears, 

“ Dateless oblivion and divine repose” : 

For that sure sleep which no awak’ning knows 
Freed thee at last, after long weary years, 

From all this Earth’s vain hopes and joys and 
fears. 

* Vide “The City of Dreadful Night ” and “To 
Our Ladies of Death,” passim. 

Alex. Love. 


THE SOCIETE DE VORIENT LATIN. 
As the labours of this society, founded in 1878, 
under tho presidency of the Marquis de Vogufc, 
upon the model of an English printing club, 
and taking as its exemplars the publications of 
tho English Rolls Series, aro yet but little 
known on this side tho Channel, we take 
the opportunity of the recent introduc¬ 
tion of its volumes to the shelves of the 
British Museum to call attention to them. On 
two sides at least, if not for their general scope, 
they ought to attract the interest of many 
Englishmen—the interest attaching to the 
mediaeval history of Palestine, such as is here 
gratified by ancient descriptions of places, 
itineraries, and travels now collected or brought 
to light; and the part played by our country¬ 
men in the Crusades and Eastern affairs of 
the Middlo Ages either as narrators or as 
actors. 
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“L’Orient latin ” includes the kingdoms of and Scandinavia—truly a Herculean labour. 
Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, the prinei- Careful chronological tables of events from 

£ alities of Antioch and Achaia, and the 1213 to 1240 enrich these volumes, 
atm empire of Constantinople. There are The Reports of the society are well worth 


Latin empire of Constantinople. There are The Reports of the society are well worth 
scattered among public and private libraries attention both for the future work they an- 
over Europe large numbers of rare and tmpub- nounce and for the biographical notices of 
lished documents, valuable for the historical or deceased members, such as Titus Tobler, 
geographical knowledge of the Middle Ages or de Saulcy, and Paulin Paris, which give 
for Biblical archaeology, untouched by Michaud, the charm of personal interest to their labours. 


and not within the range of the great “ Recueil Three volumes in preparation of Latin, Greek, 
des Historiens des Croisades” of the Academic and Italian Itinera, the Cronica de Morea, the 
des Inscriptions—that storehouse of material for /tccft versifiv dela 1™ Croisade founded on Baudri 

le Dol, and especially the Gestes ilea Ciprois, the 


Fabjbk, J. Jeanne Dare, LiWratrioe de la Franc. 

Paris: Delasrmve. 8 fr. 50 e. 

Nxsco, N. Ferdiuando II ed il suo Remo. Nanlra 
Detken. 6 L. . 

Sieissfovno de’ Conti da Foi.iono. Lb Rtorfa de’ suoi 
Tempi ilal 1475 al 1510. Rome: Barbara, is L 
3TEENACKERS, F. F., et F. Le Goff. Histoire da 
Gouvcmcmenfc do la Defense nationale on Province 
T. 1. I'.iris : Charpentier. 3 fr. 5oc. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bboszus, J. E. DieTheoriederSonnenfleoken. Berlin- 
Springer. 2 M. 


and Italian Itinera, the Cronica de Morea, the Bbunxbb v. Wattenwyl, C. Ueb. hyperteiische 
Recit I’crsitV' de la l n Croisnde founded on Baudri r, _’’gj i? en Orthopteron. Wien. i M. 


study of the Latin East—such as letters, 


descriptions of the Holy Land, narratives of valuable Franco-Cypriote chronicle written in 


pilgrimages, chronicle-poems, &c., Ac. These 
the society purposes, under the careful direction 
of the untiring secretary, Count Riant, to col¬ 
lect, methodise, and publish in two series (I., 


1343 by Jean de Mioge, recently discovered 
by M. Carlo Pen-in, all testify to tho activity 


Goebel, F. H. Die Gi-iisse, Entfemung u. Bewegung 
d,-r wiehtigsten Himmelskunier in Sonnensystem. 
Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Lauche, W. Deutsche Pomologie. Aepfel. 2 . Fotee. 

25 M. Birnen. 2. Folge. 25 M. Berlin: Parey. 
Lomnicki, A. M. Catalogue Coleopterorum Halidae. 


and the enthusiasm of the society while the 

names of MM. Riant, Clermont-Gannoau, P. Neapel. s.BJ.i.Hft. Leipzi 


lect, metnocuse, and pubiisn m two senes (I., names ot MM. Riant, Ulermont-Uannoau, r. 
Geographical; II., Historical) to be arranged Meyer, Morel-Fatio, C. Desimoni, and other 
and issued, so far as possible, in chronological editors are guarantees for scientific faithfulness 
order, so that all the most ancient, of what- and historic criticism. The secretary * invites 
ever language, should appear together; “ thus the co-operation of all who may have MSS. 
one may complete the other,” the aim being to under their care in the unearthing of what may 
form “a chronological parallelism ” when the relate to these subjects. 


publications are complete. 

Thus we have in vols. i. and ii. of the Geo- society («>., sold at a reduced price to members) Abet,, E. Scholia in Pindari epinicia. Vol. 2 . Faso, l, 
graphical Series, edited by the late Dr. T. are the valuable works of M. G. Schlumberger, fi'nens 8 Berlin-"caTv" 11 ” et C ° D " 

Tobler and M. Aug. Molinier, a collection of Numismatii/ne. de V Orient latin and Sii/illo- Bkaudouin, SL ’Etude diPbiulect* chypriote modems 
sixteen Latin Itineraries to and about, or f/raphie hyzantine ; a fine hcliotypic reproduction ot medieval. Paris: Thorin. sfr. 


Important publications patron nSes by the 
society (i.e., sold at a reduced price to members) 
are the valuable works of M. G. Schlumberger, 


MrrrirEiLUXOEN mu tier zoologisehen Station en 
Neapel. 5. Bd.l.Hft. Leipzig: Emielmnnn. 20M. 
Muelleb, G. Zur Morphologic aer Soheidewande bd 
einigenPnlythoau.Zo.-mthus. Heidelberg: Winter. 
1 M. 40 Pf. 

Public ationen dor ostronomischen Gesellsdiaft. 

XVII. Leipzig: Engelmann. 5 M. 

Rolle. F. Die hypothotisehon Organismen-Reste in 
Metcoriten. Wiesbaden: Bergmann. SoPf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


descriptions of, Palestine and its holy places, all of part of the fourteenth-century MS. “ Chron- 


of them written before the times of the 
Crusades, from the fourth to the ninth centuries, 
except one of the eleventh century —Quuliter 


ologia Magna” at Venice, De Passagiis in Ter¬ 
rain Sanctum; and last, but not least, Archives 
de V Orient latin, of which tome i. only has 


sita est Jerusalem. Thus, the fact of early yet appeared, which contains critical and biblio- 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem is brought home to graphical essays and miscellaneous documents in 
us when we road the details of an Itinerary four groups, among which we can only point 
from Bordeaux to Jerusalem in 333, or out Count Riant’s critical Inventory of letters 
the “Descriptio parrochiae Jerusalem” about relating to the crusades 708 to 1093, and 
4GO. Antoninus Martyr, Arculfus, and a paper on Philippe de Mezieres and his 
our own Bede each contribute—the first in Order, Militia Passionis Christi. From certain 


ot liindfrval. Paris : Thorin. 5 fr. 

Bkrlixer, A. Boitraare zur Geojrrapliie u. Ethnographic 
Babylonians im Talmud u. Midraach. Berlin: Gor- 
zelanozyk. 3 M. 

Kouhanoudis, E. A. 2uvayuy)i kfhjtravpltnw 

4v t o7s iWrjviKois Ac(<«roTr. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
15 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LIBRARY AT FONTARABIA. 

London : Feb. 11,1834. 
The news of the discovery of a complete 


tome ii., some of which concern a Swinburne, 
Shakspere’s Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, and 


series (18,82) consists of the sumo kind of other English pilgrims to tho East, these 


WIAA AfOVAU VUVU WUH UIUVL IUAU AAA Ot AAA V/AUA-A y AIA1A. 4/AC4I X UOOIVIUO V1UADVA, X AVIII VA. A U4AJ1 , . * _ . , 

“ Perambulatio locorum sanctorum,” the others papers that we have seen of the forthcoming horary m the crypt of the church of the 
“ De sanctis locis ”—materials towards the early tome ii., some of which concern a Swinburne, Franciscan monastery of Fontarabia, announced 
topography of Palestine. Vol. iii. of this Shakspere’s Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, and G rom the huskal Erna) in the Academy of 
series (18,82) consists of the sumo kind of other English pilgrims to tho East, these December 22, 1883, turns out to be unfounded, 
documents in French of the eleventh, twelfth, volumas promise to be of the highest interest. - friend Don Claudio Otaegui, one of the 
and thirteenth centuries, edited by MM. Miche- To complete the high order of tho society’s best Basque poets of_the province of Guipuzcoa, 
lant and G. Raynaud. This most interesting work, Count Riant has also initiated a Biblio- an “ now residing at Fontarabia, on whose assur- 
volume includes, among others, an Itinerary f/raphie de V Orient lot in, while full Indices are a n° e the readers of the Academy may perfectly 
from London to Jerusalem attributed to given to each publication. rely, writes to me to give the most emphatic 

Matthew Paris, part of the “ Chanson du Voyago L. Toulmin Smith. denial to the news of such a discovery, which 

ie Charlemagne 4 Jerusalem ” (corrected by M. - ■■■■ - ^ Yrauld have been his interest to make known 

xaston Paris), and several pieces dealing with „ _ _ to tho public if it had been fortunately correct, 

lilprilmip-es (end marls in Palestine Acre «nrl SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS . L.-L. BONAPARTE. 


documents in French of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, edited by MM. Miche- 


volumss promise to be of the highest interest. 
To complete tho high order of tho society’s 


lant and G. Raynaud. This most interesting work, Count Riant has also initiated a Bihlio- 
volume includes, among others, an Itinerary f/raphic de V Orient latin, while full Indices are 


from London to Jerusalem attributed to 
Matthew Paris, part of the ‘ ‘ Chanson du Voyago 
de Charlemagne 4 Jerusalem ” (corrected by M. 
Gaston Paris), and several pieces dealing with 
pilgrimages and roads in Palestine, Acre, and 
Babylon, and with villages in Syria— “Les 
Casans de Sur.” 

The “ Historical Series ” opens with a poem, 
important for the history of Cyprus and the 


given to each publication. 

L. 


Toulmin Smith. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Casans de Sur.” About, E. De Pontolse 5 Stamboul. Paris: Hachette. 

. The ‘‘Historical Series” opens with a poem, La Vie pubUque en Angloterre. Paris: 

important for the history of Cyprus and the H.-tzel. sfr. 

East, by Guillaume de Machaut, the poet- Dunckeb, H. Die Besitzklwe u. der Besitz. Ein 
Staton,™ who .non,VI nnnnntnnitv. Beitrag *ur Revision d.-i-Tkeorie vom subjectiven 


statesman, who, having special opportunities BeriSlGu^n*^ t'tT v ““ 

for information, wrote “ La Prise d’AJexandrie; Duvkyhiee. H. La Confivrie musulmane de Sid 

ou Chronimie rin Ttoi Pier-re T«r He Tjisimiim ” in Mohammed ben ’All Es-Senousi et son Domain, 

ou L/nronique au noi ficrrei ae Lusignan m w'.oprai.hique en I’Ann.v 1300 de l’HAgire (a.d. iss 3 ) 

the begmmng of tho fourteenth century (ed. Parts: Soc. de Gi'-oifraphie. 3 fr. 

M. de Las Matrie, with valuable Preface and Flaubert, Gustave, Lettres de, k Georpre Sand. Paris 


“THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 

Queen Anne’s Mansions: Feb. 6, 1884. 
What is the “sea-blue bird of March” (In 
Mcmoriam, xci.), and where did the Laureate 


Chronological Table, 1877). Vols. ii. and iii. 
of this series, both edited by Dr. R. Rohricht, 


Chnrpentter. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Kohler. J. Shakespeare vor dem Forum dor Jnris- 
pmdenz. 2. Liir. Wurzburg: Stahel. 4 M. 40 IT. 


of Rerlin relate to the Fifth fnisnrV the hio Leopardi, M. Autolriografia. Romo: Bcfani. ft L. 

Ol Jiernn, relate to the Tilth Crusade, tile his- meyrr, H. Die sehweizerische Sitte li.T Fenster- n. 


torical sources for which had not received so 
much attention as those for the other crusades. 


Iiuber. 5 M. 


Vol 4i /r • 7 - jj ; • o ■ T- - V w Michelet. J. Ma Jeunesse. Paris: Calmann LC-vy. 

Vol. u., Quinti Belli Sam Scriptures Mtnores sfr.soe. 

( 1879), contains eight pieces, covering events Mosca, G. Sulla Teoriea dei Govern! e sul Govomo 
rom 1217 to 1-120 of which the first in . parlamentare. Turin: Loeseher. 5 M. 

, V’ . OI . . . nr “ Moya, F. Las Islas FIlipinas en 1W82. Madrid. 24 r. 

* ( »1YliDnPin tin nrorlipnmnnQ Si f ImiGiain Annrlia ” UmrimoTr tt ui,eboe„o«i.a i XI Utoob 


,, rt J. • i /^4 ... ,, iUG I a, A . uuo XP11W ruiiHiia.'' cu miisuui. m i. 

Urdmacio de predicacione S. Cmcis in Anglia,” Sciiueck, H. William Shakesi>eare. 1. Hft. Stock- 

1216, attributed to Philip of Oxford, from holm: Scliirmaim. 2 Kr. aoO. 

j i vru ii* 1 i-i o' n Ujfalvy, K. E. v. Aus dem westhenen Hlmalaja. 

tne Oxtord Mo. Bnlliol 16 1 , the nieg^e of ErlebnKseu.Forschim. Leipzif?: BrockI uuih. 18 M. 

Damietta, May 1218 to November 1219, is Voelxkb, die, Oesterreich-Ungams. ll.Bd. Tesclien: 

dealt with by three others, of which one is zolc"’ ll J “e de P vivre. Paris: Charpentier. 
a fragment of a Provencal poem on tho taking 3 fr. 50 e. 
of the city, important for its facts, here edited HISTORY, 

by M. Paul Meyer. Vol. iii., Testimonia minora Ballaoi, A. Wallenstein's kroatisohe Arkebusiere 
de Oiiintn Hel/n Norm . 11)23-26. Budapest: Lilian. 1 M. . , _ , 


a fragment of a Provencal poem on tho taking 3 fr. 50 c. 

of the city, important for its facts, here edited HISTORY. 

by M. Paul Meyer. Vol. iii., Testimonia minora Ballaoi, a. Wallensh in’s kroatisohe Arkebusiere 

de Qtnnto liello Sacro e chronicts occidental thus Chauvklays, J. dt^la. L’Art niilitairc chcz lea Roma ins, 
(1882), brings together nil the “breviores Paris: pi on. 6 fr. 


ao leviores relations ” which appear in the Co HaL8i-ONi,ENz poliUs c lm Friedrich’s d. Grossen 
published or unpublished Chronicles of Bel- _ 


giiun, Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
Hungary and Dalmatia, Italy, the Latin East, 


Dutoykiee. H La Confrnie musulmane de Sidi find the phrase ? I think that tho bird is the 
Mohammed ben All Es-Senoftsi et son Domaine , , . r , ,, , ,, T 

m-ographique en l’AnmV 1300 de l'Hftgire (A.D. 1883). male kingfisher, and that the Laureate touna 
Parts: Soc. do Gcogmphie. 3 fr. the phrase in the twelfth fragment of Aleman 

Flaudeet, Gustave, Lettres de, k George Sand. Paris: • 

Charpentier. 8 fr. 50 c. v LQ - ’’ elCKCrj • 

Kohler. J. Shakespeare vor dem Forum dor Juris- OC u in, mpBtyiKal ufkiyaputr Itpitpxvot, 

LEa. t &,S^,Sc^ Vl!- ^***? +» 

Meyrr, H. Die sehweiyA»rische Sitte dor Fenster- u. r 4x1 KVfxaros avQos a/x aA KvOvta’fft worarcu, 

WajiponschenkiuiK vom 15. bis 17. Jalirh. Frauen- A5e^j J too a\ix6p<pvpos dapos 6pns. 

felti: Huber. 5 M. ' , , _ , . _ . « -l 

Michelet, J. Ma Jeunesse. Paris: Calmann L£vy. Would that I were the sea-blue bird of Marcn, 

3 fr. 50 e. The cerylus, beside the halcyons 

M T-lamenSS a L^r^ Skimming the sea-foam with a fearless heart! 

Moya, F. Las Islas Filipinos en 1 SR 2 . Madrid. 24 r. r or, O ye chunters of my choral songs, 

Schueck, H. William Shakespeare. 1. Hft. Stock- Ye honey-voiced and holy-singing maids, 

Ujfalvy! K' li E n, v n - Aufdem westliehen Himalaia. li,nba 8ufflcu t0 bcar me ll0w n0 more ’ . 

ErlebnKseu.Forschun. Leipzig: Brockliaus. isM. Voss’s hexametrical translation is worth pnnt- 
Voelkkr, die, Oosterreich-Unganis. ll.Bd. Tesclien: • . of 

Prochoska. & M. 50 Pf. “g. though ho nussos the fuU force oi 

Zola, E. La Joio de vivre. Paris: Charpentier. a\ix6p<f>vpo $: 

HISTORY. “ Nicht forth in, o melodisch, o feierlich singende 

Ballaoi, A. Wallenstein's kroatisohe Arkebusiere Jungfraim, _ . . -..vh 

1323 - 26 . Budapest: Kilian. l M. Kami mich tragen der Fuss. Lasst, lasst mien 

Chatjvelays, J. dela. L’Art niilitairc chcz les Roma ins. zum Kerylos werden, 

Cobrebpond’enz. politische, Friedrich’s d. Grossen. Der faumc dor Flut mit den Halkyonen 

11. Bd. Berlin: Duncker. 11 M. einherfliegt, . 

—-———- Mit unweichlichem Muth, ein purpurner Vogel 

• M. le Comte Riant, care of L. Loroux, 28 rue des Friihlings.” 

Bonaparte, Paris, the society’s publisher. WlIITLEy STOKES. 


Paris : Plon. 6 fr. 


• M. le Comte Riant, care of L. Loroux, 28 rue 
Bonaparte, Paris, the society’s publisher. 
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HALLER AS A POET. 

Ealing: Feb. 12 ,1884. 

I do not know whether the name of Albert 
von Haller is as well known as it deserves in 
general literature. In science ho is recognised 
as the “ father of modem physiology; ” but 
he merits alm ost, as much the distinction of 
father of modem poetry. One is so much im¬ 
pressed with the desolations of the Thirty 
Years’ War that one is apt to think that the 
German Muses between Luther and Lessing 
had retired from business. But a reference to 
tbe little volume now before me —Gedichte des 
Htrm v. Haller (Zurich, 17o8)—shows that a 
century and a-half ago this Swiss man of 
science had anticipated, both in matter and in 
manner, a great part of the work of his suc¬ 
cessors in Teuton lands. Ho has not the curium 
J'cliciUu of Tennyson, that earnest discovery of 
special epithets by which our great word-artist 
has Bignalised his originality. Nor does his 
volume contain any long work comparable to 
“ChildeHarold,” “Faust,” or “The Excursion.” 
But in descriptive, philosophic, lyrical, and elegiac 
poetry Haller may fairly be said to be precursor 
to Goethe, Byron, and Wordsworth, besides 
showing a vein of satire in which he has hardly 
been equalled, and certainly not surpassed. 
His poems are marked by sincerity of thought, 
directness of expression, and considerable skill 
in versification. As a rale, he adheres to iambic 
metres, but within those limits he is versatile 
enough. 

The dedicatory stanzas are a good specimen 
of his quality ; and it is noticeable that he uses 
the arrangement since rendered so familiar by 
the author of “In Memoriam,” though he avails 
himself of a peculiarity of the German lan¬ 
guage to make the second and third lines bear, 
invariably, double rhymes. Some of these I 
have attempted to imitate, preserving, as best I 
could, the very peculiar turn of thought sug¬ 
gested by the patriotic feeling of this native of 
the old Swabian canton of Berne. 

“ Old Switzerland’s intrepid sense 

The roughest mood most keenly relished, 

Her thought was bold and unembellished, 
And all her wit intelligence. 

“ Not that the World can hold us light; 

The land that Freedom’s sceptre hallows 
Will never sleep in mental fallows, 

Who dares think freely must think right. 

“ No; but her thought matured in steel 
Indifferent to minor charm is, 

Scared at her sternly featured armies 
The Muse her smile may well conceal. 

“ Hence, in this highly favoured land 

Strong is the Chief, his Bard no stronger ; 
And honest praise endures no longer 
That Flattery with her falsehoods bland. 

“ Yet to heroic men like thee 

Kind Heaven, I think, no crown refuses, 
Gives Caesar all the Latian muses, 

And Virtue immortality.” 

Haller was bom at Berne, 1708, and died 
there—after a life of labour arid weak health— 
in 1777. The copy I am using is the seventh 
edition; pretty well for those days. It is 
somewhat startling to find that a work that was 
so popular in the author’s lifetime, and with so 
much reason, is not bettor remembered now. 

H. G. Keene. 


AH ESTIIONIAN MYTH OF DAWN AND 
TWILIGHT. 

Thornton Lodm*, Goxhlll, Hull: Feb. 6. 18 »l. 

At a time when folk tales are the subject of a 
great and ever-increasing interest, the apjiended 
Esthonian tale may perhaps elicit information 
on the subject it doals with from some of your 
correspondents. It was sent to me by my 
conrtaraa and learned Finnish friend, Mr. K. 


Kuhn, who has done so much in collecting the 
tales and lore of the interesting races dwelling 
on the shores of the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia. The translation is, so far as I could 
manage it, a literal one:— 

“ In old times a mother had two daughters named 
Videvik (twilight) and Amarik (evening twilight). 
Both were charming and beautiful, as well in 
appearance as in behaviour, j ust as the song says: 

‘ Face white, cheeks red, 

Eyebrows black as a dung beetle.’ 

[“ Pea valge, pfisld punased 
Sitik mustad silmakulmud.”] 

When the Sun went to its Creator [t.e., set], the 
elder sister came from the plough with two oxen, 
and led them, ns an intelligent being ought, to the 
river’s brink to drink. But, just ns now, Ueauty 
is the first thing among girls, and the good-looking 
often gaze in the looking-glass; so, also, did she, 
the handsome Videvik. She let her oxen be oxen, 
and went to the river’s edge; and lo ! there, on 
the silver looking-glass of the water, lay retlected 
the eyebrows black as dung beetles, and the 
charming gold-coloured cheeks, and her heart was 
glad. The Moon, who, in accord with the Creator’s 
command and ordinance, was just going to light 
the lund, in place of the .Sun, who had sunk to 
rest, forgot to attend to his duty, and threw himself, 
like an arrow, with loving desire into the earth’s 
deep bosom, down to the bottom of the river ; and 
there mouth against mouth, and lips against lips, 
lie sealed his betrothal with Videvik witli a kiss, 
and claimed her as his bride. But during this lie 
had quite forgotten his duties; and see ! deep 
darkness covered the land, whilst he lay on 
Videvik's bosom. Then occurred a sad misfortune. 
The forest robber, Wolf, who now had all in his 
power, as no one could see him, tore one of 
Videvik’s oxen which had gone to the forest to 
feed, and seized it as food for himself. Although 
the shrill nightingale was heard, and its clear song 
from the forest rang through the darkness— 

‘ Lazy girl ! lazy girl! The long night! The 
striped ox! 

To the furrows ! to the furrows ! Fetch the 
whip ! fetch the liag! 

tsiit! tsut!’ 

[“Laisk tiidruk, laisk tiidruk, iiiipik ! kirikiiiit, 
raule, mule, too piits, too piits! tsiit! tsiit! ”] 
yet Videvik heard not; she forgot ull but love. 
Blind, deaf, and without understanding is love: of 
the five senses but feeling is left When Videvik 
at last awoke from her love, and suw the Wolf's 
deed, she wept bitterly, and her tears became 
a sea. The innocent tears did not fall unob¬ 
served by Vnna-isa [the old father]. He stepped 
down from his golden heaven to punish the evil 
doers and to set a watch over those who had 
broken his commands. He scolded the wicked 
Wolf, and the Moon received Videvik to wife. To 
this day Videvik’s mild face shines by the Moon’s 
side, longingly looking at the water where she 
tasted for the first time her husband’s love. Then 
Vana-isa said, ‘ In order that there may be no more 
carelessness about the light, and so darkness will 
grow in power, 1 command you. guardians, go each 
one to your place. And y.ui, Moon and Videvik, 
take charge of the light by night. Koit and 
Amarik, I put daylight into your hands. Do your 
duty honestly. Daughter Amarik, in your care I 
place trie setting sun. See ! that in the evening 
every spark be put out, so that no accident may 
happen: and that all may be in peace ! 1 And you, 

my son Koit, take care when you light the new 
light of the new day that every place lias its light.’ 
Both the Sun’s servants honestly attended to their 
duty, so that lie was never missing, even for a 
single day, from the heavens. The short summer 
nights now drew near when Koit and Amarik 
stretched hand and mouth to each other: the time 
when the whole world rejoices, and the small birds 
make the forests ring witli their Bongs in their 
own speeeli: when plants begin to bloom and shoot 
forth in their beauty: then Vana-isa stepped down 
from his golden chair to keep Lijon’s festival. He 
found ull in order, and joyed greatly over his 
creation, and said to Koit and Amarik, ‘ I am 
pleased with your watchfulness, and wish you con¬ 
tinual happiness! You may now beeome man 


and wife.’ But they both replied together, 

‘ Father, perplex us not. We are satisfied with our 
position, and wish to remain as lovers ; for in this 
we have found a happiness which never grows old, 
but is always young.’ Vana-isa granted their wish, 
and returned to his golden heaven.” 

W. Henry Jones. 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

Settrington: Feb. 11, 1884. 

The burghers of a certain city, not having 
fired the usual salute when a royal personage 
landed at their port, submitted seventeen reasons 
to justify the omission. The first reason on 
the list—namely, that they did not possess a 
cannon—was at once accepted by his Majesty 
as a valid excuse, without examination of the 
other sixteen. 

Possibly Mr. Lang may have a reason equally 
conclusive for declining to accept my challenge 
to settle our little controversy by specifying 
a few Greek myths which have been success¬ 
fully interpreted by the Hottentotic process. 
But the reason which he actually assigns ranks 
rather as one of the sixteen. Ho pleads that 
Kulm once instanced a savage myth as an 
“illustration” of a Greek myth. To this no 
scholar could object. But when Mr. Lang pro¬ 
ceeds to designate Maori myths as “ variants ” 
of Greek myths, this is a wholly different 
matter, and I must enter a necessary protest. 

The Greeks engrafted on the primitive Aryan 
epos sundry elements derived from Phoenicia, 
from Babylonia, and possibly even from Egypt. 
Hence Vedic hymns, Nibelungon lays, Semitic 
legends, cuneiform tablets, and the Book of the 
Dead may present earlior and more transparent 
versions of Greek myths. Thus it is perfectly 
legitimate for Duncker to endeavour to explain 
the twelve labours of Heracles by reference 
to the twelve zodiacal labours of Baal Meleartli, 
the Tyrian Sungod. But Maori and Hottentot 
myths must, in their origin, be wholly in¬ 
dependent of the ancient historic mythologies. 
We may legitimately use them with Kuhn as 
“illustrations” of Greek myths, but not with 
Mr. Lang as “ variants,” in the sense in which 
Babylonian, Norse, or Indian myths may bo 
“ variants ” of parallel Greek legends. 

In this respect comparative mythology stands 
on the same footing as comparative philology. 
We may explain the pronominal suffixes of tho 
Greek verb by aid of the moro transparent 
accidence of Sanskrit or Lithuanian; tho 
languages are conneetod—sisters or first cousins. 
An occasional “ illust ration ” of Greek grammar 
might possibly be obtained from Central Africa, 
but no scientific philologist would designate the 
Hottentot suffixes as “ variants ” of the Greek 
ease endings. Here is the Homoiousion where 
the paths of orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
diverge ; and here is the point where Kuhn, 
with all “true scholars” in his train, parts 
company from tho “untutored anthropologist,” 
as Mr. Laner. with over-much modesty, desig¬ 
nates himself. Isaac Taylor. 


THE STORY OF THE PELICAN FEEDING ITS 
YOUNO WITH ITS BLOOD. 

Oxford: Feb. II, 1884. 

Having before me two emblem books of the 
seventeenth century, I am able to confirm Mr. 
Houghton's observation of the incongruity 
between the name of a pelican and its picture 
commonly represented in old emblematical 
works. One of them, by F. Sehoonhovius 
(Goudac, 1018), describes, as an example of 
“ amor filiorum,” the famous myth of the 
pelican in three Latin distiehs, and refers, in the 
“ Commentarius,” to Horns Apollo as his 
authority, while the imago or emblem added 
to illustrate the text clearly shows the figure 
of a vulture or eagle with its divided claws, 
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instead of a fin-footed pelican. In the other 
work, too, by S. Petra Sancta (Amst. 1682), 
mention is made of the same story of the 
pelican as symbolism" the epigram or motto, 
“ Pro lego et pro grege,” whereas the adjoined 
emblem represents rather a vulture with its 
strong wings, and distinctly lacks a pelican’s 
bag. H. Kkebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Fob. 18, 4 p.m. Asiatic : “ The Si-yu-ki,” by 
Prof. Beal. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “An Ideal Uni¬ 
versity,” by Prof. Bryce. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Colour applied 
inside Buildings, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Build¬ 
ing of London Houses,” I., by Mr. Robert W. Eddis. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Xatinv” III., by Mr. A. F. Lake. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “ Buddhism : its Rise 
_and Early History,” by the Rev. R. Collins. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Scenery 
of the British Isles,” IV., by Dr. A. Geikie. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: 4 ‘Electoral Statistics: a 
Survey of our Electoral System from 1832 to ishi in 
view of Prospective Changes,” by Mr. J. B. Martin. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “Speed on Canals,” by 
Mr. C'onder. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “Contributions to the 
Systematic Arrangement of the Asteroidea—II., 
The Species of Orcu.iter,** by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell ; 
••Description d’une Esp^ce nouvelle do Gerbilline 
d’Arabie (Merione* lonyifruns ),” by M. Fernand 
Lataste. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20, 8 p.m. British Archaeological: 
“The History of the Castle of Devizes” by Mr. 
W. H. Butcher. 

k p.m. Society of Literature: “Pagan Divini¬ 
ties,” by Sir P. de Colquhouu. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

Thursday, Feb. 21. 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Music 
for the Pianoforte,” VI., by Prof. Pauer, 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Doctrine of 
Evolution applied to the Solar System,” by Prof. 
R. S. Ball. 

7 pm. Historical: Annual General Meeting; 
“The Tchong-Yong of Confucius, edited by his 
Grandson Tchhing-Ts^,” by Dr. G. G. Zortli. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Monuments of 
Ancient Art which have been discovered between 
the Time of Winckelman and ia30,” by Prof. C. T. 
Newton. 

8 p.m. Linnean; “ West African Hyperacene,” 
by Mr. H. N. Ridley; “Penetration of Animals’ 
Bodies by Stipa spartea by Mr. R. Miller Christy ; 
“Flora of Putagonia,” by Mr. J. Ball; “Variation 
in Structure of Corals,” by Mr. S. O. Ridley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Reclamation of Land 
on the North-western Coast of England,” by Mr. 
Hyde Clarke. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Gas- and) Caloric- 
Engines,” by Prof. Fieeming Jenkin. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “A 11 Analysis of Spotle\ T 
Bridge Spa Water,” by Mr. H. Peile. 

Friday, Feb. 22, 7 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ The Quali¬ 
ties of Metal for Various Purposes,” by Mr. E. J. M. 
Drtvies. 

8 p.m. Browning: “Waring,” by Mr. A. C. 
Benson; “ Some Prominent Point* in Browning’s 
Teaching,” by Mr. W. A. Raleigh. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ London Below' 
Bridge, North and South Communication,” by Sir 
F. Bramweli. 

Saturday, Feb. 23, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Life 
and Literature under Charles I. # ” VI., by Prof. 
Henry Morley. 

3 p.m. Pnysical: “The Adjustment of Resist¬ 
ance Coils and a Modified Resistance Balance.” by 
Prof. S. P. Thompson ; “ The Difference of Potential 
required to give Sparks in Air,” by Prof. G. C. 
Foster. 


SCIENCE. 

History of Greece. By Max Duncker. Trans¬ 
lated by S. F. AUeyne. Yol. I. (Bentley.) 
The present writer is entirely unversed in 
Oriental history, in tonib-exploration, and in 
comparative philology as specially applied to 
the Levant. Accustomed to approach Greek 
liistory from the classical side only, he feels, 
when he takes up such a work as Prof. 
Duncker’s account of the early Greeks, that 
the question for him is, "What definite infor¬ 
mation can I get here additional to my Greek 
authorities, aud not inferior to them in 
probability ? For, after all, criticism of 
sources is not applicable to classical authors 
alone; and, if we have learned to call Hero¬ 
dotus or Plutarch in question whenever we 
cannot see their vouchers, we shall be equally 


disposed to hesitate before accepting the dicta 
of extra-classical specialists who aro found 
fashioning strange stories 

t)9ev Kt ris ovfie fJotro. 

They may have the pop<f>ij iiritov; but have 
they the <f>ptves iaOXai too ? 

Even the p.optf>i] iirmv, however, is not 
always forthcoming in German books, or 
books translated from the German. The 
present separately edited translation of the 
latter part of Prof. Duncker’s History 
of Antiquity does not read well. The 
build of the sentences and paragraphs is often 
not English, and sometimes the version is 
incorrect. Thus, while the translation lias 
(p. 372) “ Lykurgus, had he borrowed from 
Crete at all, need not have borrowed, as 
Aristotle says, from Lyctus,” wo find in the 
German text lionnte nic/tt. In comparison 
with this error, which wrecks an argument, 
it is venial to translate KalhfcUcn by “chalk 
cliffs ” (p. 437), though there is, we believe, 
no chalk in the Aegean Islands. On p. 77, 

“ We must call to mind those intuitions, those 
evidences of civilisation which they brought 
with them from the common Arian store,” is 
but a poor equivalent for “ so miissen wir uns 
iener Ansehauungen, icner Kulturansatze erin- 
nem.” The awkwardness of some of the 
sentences is really grotesque, as on p. 125 : 

“ In the seventh century the poetry of the 
Hellenes undertook to give a concise account 
of the rich contents of their heaven, which 
had already been considerably enlarged by 
the colonies of the Phoenicians.” We would 
suggest that the translator would find it a 
useful plan to have her version read aloud to 
her some months after writing it. 

The author begins with a chapter on the 
land of the Greeks, which hardly brings the 
physical geography and its influences so 
vividly and fully before our eves as the 
corresponding chapter of Dr. Cnrtius did. The 
immigration to this land, Prof. Duncker 
thinks, took place neither by the islands nor 
by the coast of Thrace, but from the north¬ 
west. Of the settlers, “ the l’elasgi, Aeliaeaus, 
and Hellenes were not three distinct races,” 
but their names rather indicate three stages 
in the development of the one Greek people. 
This may well be so; but the following argu¬ 
ment is hardly conclusive : “ That the penin¬ 
sula was populated before their arrival seems 
improbable from the unmixed character of 
their language.” While there are so many 
Greek words whose origin is unknown or 
uncertain (sec Mr. Wharton’s Etyma Graced), 
it is premature to say that the vocabulary is 
unmixed; and, knowing what we do know 
of the antiquity of man, the arguments must 
bo very strong which are to make us believe 
that the peninsula of Greece remained without 
human inhabitants down to the comparatively 
late arrival of the historical or semi-historical 
Greek tribes. If, too. Hellas was not popu¬ 
lated before by a different stock—a question 
on which there is still, perhaps, something to 
he learned from place-names—it must have 
been Hellenes who r.sed the stone tools 
reports of whoso existence are coming in ; 
and this hardly fits into that picture of Arian 
development at the moment when the ances¬ 
tors of the Greeks branched off, which is 
drawn upon the indications of language. 
However that may be, if in these enquiries we 


Df 


arc to go outside classical authorities, geology 
and anthropology have at least a claim to be 
heard. But neither Prof. Duncker nor any other 
writer on classical antiquities whom we have 
seen makes any use of the anthropological 
work of Dr. Tylor, Sir J. Lubbock, or Mr. 
Spencer: They all seem unaware that the 
Greeks, like the Homans, preserved in their 
most civilised days many traces of the lowest 
savagery, and that we have not a proper 
mental picture of the Greeks so long as our 
historians represent them to us as a unique 
people, who may have been barbarians, hut 
who never were savages. The Greeks are not 
what Hume would have called “a singular 
effect,” and the business of a writer who 
really wishes to go back to the beginning 
should be to point out the threads which 
connect them with the savage state. But 
Prof. Duncker appears to have little else to go 
upon for an early picture than such meagre, 
and perhaps weak, evidence in the way of 
linguistic palaeontology as has been available 
now for many years. To this, however, he 
would no doubt claim to be adding the con¬ 
tents of the earlier tombs in Hellas, with 
which some twenty pages are occupied. But 
these do not seem to bring much that is new. 
They “ confirm the legends ” (p. 124). Monu¬ 
mental evidence outside continental Hellas is 
a little more valuable (pp. 140, 333, 334). 
The character of the old writing found in 
Cyprus, syllabic and not alphabetical, leads 
Prof. Duncker indirectly to the conclusion 
that the Phoenicians must have vacated the 
coasts of Hellas by about 1100 b.c., and there¬ 
fore occupied those coasts from about 1250. 
This fixing of the date is important, if it can 
be trusted. 

The account of the traces of the Phoenicians 
in Hellas and the islands, in the way of 
traditions, names, and local cults, strikes us 
as particularly full and good. So does the 
recognition of the fact that the Dorian and 
other migrations made a great breach in Greek 
civilisation. 

“Out of the destruction wrought by war aud 
change of abode, civilisation had to emerge 
anew and to assume fresh shapes. Life on the 
peninsula must have been impoverished in these 
long struggles; and the loaders of the con¬ 
querors had not tho resources which had been 
at the disposal of the Princes of Mycenae and 
Orchomenus” (p. 283). 

The Greece which “Homer” depicted is in 
many things more civilised than that later 
Greece of which we have glimpses down to 
the Persian wars. 

Prof. Duncker’s account of early Sparta is 
both full aud bold. He grapples with Grote 
on the division of the land ascribed to 
Lykurgus (p. 410), and he has his own theory 
of the double kingship. It arose, he thinks, 
from there having been two Doric communi¬ 
ties in tho territory of the Eurotus, tho one 
under the Agidae at Sparta, the other under 
the Eurvpontidae on tin; Upper Oenus. The 
latter were heavily defeated by the men of 
Tegea, and sought aid by amalgamation with 
the lower town. Under these circumstances 
Lykurgus “founded the double monarchy.” 
Now, tho having two kings is not so abso¬ 
lutely unparalleled as the author seems to 
think; two princes are found to one country 
in the Catalogue of the Iliad, and the Chaones 
appear in Thucydides with two commanders 
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tv irqoun Trpotrraxritf. he rov up\iKov yevovs. 
(2.80). That, however, is a small matter. 
But nothing, we believe, is said to show that 
the author’s explanation is pure conjecture, 
and we are certain that not enough is said to 
warn learners of the moment when they pass 
from facts to colligation of facts; and that is 
not a small matter. At p. 389 we read, “ If 
the will of the sovereign people was not 
clearly discernible from the voices for and 
against the proposals of the Gerousia, the 
kmgs made the assembled members divide.” 
For this we are referred to Thuc. 1.79, 87 ; 
whereas the former chapter says nothing 
about it, and the latter ascribes such a 
measure to an ephor, not a king, and clearly 
indicates that it was unusual. But in insist¬ 
ing that many of the rules attributed to 
Lykurgus arc essentially anachronistic Prof. 
Duncker has, we think, done good service. 

It is a duty to point out the risky way in 
which inferences are turned into certainties 
in writing of the kind before us. It may 
easily happen that some of the nuances 
evaporate in translation, and that an author 
qualifies some assertions which are not found 
qualified in the English. But we doubt 
whether this is often the case here. The 
hook begins with the confession that the out¬ 
lines are drawn here and there more firmly 
than the uncertain foundations allow; and we 
notice that a point is laid down with growing 
confidence as the book goes on. That the 
Phoenicians founded and named the Athenian 
deme of Melite is a theory on p. 68 ; it is a 
certainty on p. 153 ; indeed, it is a “ known 
fact” on p. 113. At p. 460 the author 
speaks of “the landing of Odysseus on the 
peninsula of the Propontis ” quite as if 
Homer had said in so many words that he 
landed there, or as if it were an acknowledged 
fact. Surely it is an inference only, and a 
very shaky one. "We can “ infer ” that Prof. 
Duncker has read Kirchhoff with far more 
certainty than he or Kirchhoff can infer any¬ 
thing about the Propontis from tho mere 
name of the fountain Artakie in Horn. Od. 
10.108. Is there any further evidence ? We 
believe not; and, if there were, still the land¬ 
ing of Odysseus would not be a certainty. 
When will historians and Homeric students 
learn that it is their duty to prefer (in M. 
Henan’s phrase) “ ces jugements temp6res de 
‘ peut-etre ’ ou reside bien souvent la verite ? ” 
The Homeric poems receive no small atten¬ 
tion from Prof. Duncker. He sees a great 
deal of patchwork in them, but, at all events, 
he is conservative enough to refer “ tho ancient 
Iliad” to something before 800 n.c. and to put 
“the ancient Odyssey” before 750, what¬ 
ever be the amount and the dates of later 
accretions. “ The demonstrably latest portion 
of the Odyssey ” mentions “ as a usual custom 
that men should gird themselves before athletic 
contests (24.88) ; this custom had, at any rate, 
been abandoned at the Olympic games in the 
year 720.” Another welcome admission is 
that the traits presented by the Epos may be 
used within certain limits as a “faithful 
reflection; ” and as snch he uses them—not, 
however, as we should do, to show the con¬ 
dition of Achaean civilisation before the Dorian 
inroad, but to depict the life of the peninsula 
after the irruption of the Thessalians into the 
basin of the Peneus, and of the settlers on the 
coast of Asia. 


The chapters on religion are among the 
most interesting, though there is a somewhat 
old-fashioned air in their extreme concession 
to the solar myth theory and similar views. 
It is hard to take seriously the notion that 
the punishment of Sisyphus 

“in the infernal regions is probably nothing 
but a poetical view of the unwearied labour of 
the sea-waves, which roll up from East and 
West to the cliffs of the Isthmus, without 
being able to reach the heights of the shore ” 

(p. 100). 

All this line of thought wants to be revised 
by someone with a sense of humour (Mr. 
Andrew Lang, for instance) ; and, when that 
is done, whatever may be left of tho solar 
theory of the origin of myths needs to be 
adjusted to the animistic theory, which, if it 
have not all tho truth on its side, is at least 
the more fertile in important and verifiable 
consequences. The diffusion of myths is quite 
another question. 

To sum up our impressions. Prof. Duncker’s 
book does not seem to add much to the know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and it would be a bad 
book to learn from—at least, in its English 
dress. There is too much combination in it 
and too little plain statement. The author is 
always talking about a thing instead of telling 
you plainly what the thing is or what the 
facts are. Much of this is merely German 
style; German lends itself to telling a story 
indirectly, while English does not; but, at all 
events, it is a drawback for learners. The 
most instructive, and also the most fair and 
judicial, of all Greek Histories is that of 
Thirlwall. The present work, if we may 
judge it by the first instalment, comes not 
only below Thirlwall, but also below Grote 
and below Curtius. The final History of 
Hellas, if ever we have one, must be of 
manageable bulk (Prof. Duncker takes 1,075 
pages of close German print to get down to 
the fall of Sestos, beyond which he does not 
go); it will begin on the hither-side of all the 
legends and the migrations; and it will, before 
all things, not palm off the unknowable as 
known and inferences as facts. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FIXED DATE IX INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

Elphinstone College, Bombay : Dec. 22 , 1883. 

•Sanskrit scholars at home may be glad to 
have early information of an important dis¬ 
covery that has been made by Pandit Bhag¬ 
vanlal Indraji, whose paper on the H&thi- 
gumpha inscriptions was received so cordially 
by the Aryan section of the recent Oriental 
Congress. 

In his note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
Literature ( India: What can it Teach us ? p. 280) 
Prof. Max Muller has shown reason for doubting 
the correctness of the theory which would refer 
the figure 486 (Prof. Max Muller’s 430 is 
the reduction to our era) in the Kavi grant 
(Indian Antiquary, v. 109) to tho Vikrama ora. 
If that theory were correct, the grant in 
question would, as pointed out by Dr. Biihler, 
who published it, establish the existence of the 
Vikrama era before a.d. 044, at, or about, which 
time Mr. Pergusson, followed by Prof. Max 
Muller, believes it to have been framed. Pandit 
Bhagvanlal is now able to show that this 
hesitation was justified, and that the word 
samvatsara, or year, on the Kavi grant, and 
on the two other genuine grants of the Gurjara 


princes, refers neither to the Vikrama nor to 
the S'aka era, but to an entirely distinct method 
of reckoning which was in use among the 
Gurjaras, and which is probably also referred 
to in many of the grants of their Chalukya 
overlords. 

In a copper-plate recently obtained at Navsari, 
near Surat, in Gujarat, the donor describes 
himself as “ Jayabhala . . . who am the son 
of Dadda, called Bahusah&ya, . . . who was the 
son of Jayabhala, . . . who was the son of 
Dadda.” These are the names of four Gurjara 
princes, although it is to be noted that they are 
not so styled in this grant. Of these four 
princes the earliest in time is here said “to have 
come to the rescue of tho Lord of Valabhi, 
when that monarch had been defeated by the 
Emperor S'ri Harsha.” The year of the grant 
made by this prince’s great-grandson, the fourth 
on the list, is given simply as samvatsara 456, 
“in the year 456.” 

The Kheda Gurjara grant {Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., i. 248) gives three 
princes—“Dadda, whose son was Jayabhaia, 
called Vitaraga, whose son was Dadda, called 
Pras'fintaraga.” The year in which this last 
made the grant, is, as in the previous case, 
given simply as samvatsara 380. The similarity 
of the letters, tho respective dates, and the 
apparent identity in the method of reckoning 
justify us in putting the two grants together, 
when we get in regular succession of father and 
son— 

1. Dadda. 

2. Jayabhala, Vitaraga. 

3. Dadda, Pras'fintaraga, the giver “in the 
year 380 ” of the Kheda grant; and a con¬ 
temporary of S'ri Harsha (Navs&ri grant). 

4. Jayabhala. 

5. Dadda BahusaMya. 

6. Jayabhala, the giver “ in the year 456 ” of 
the Navsari grant. 

The Jayabhafa who, according to the Kavi 
inscription, made a grant “ in the year 486 ” 
may, or may not, be identical with No. 6 on 
this list. Pandit BhagvanlM takes the two to 
be the same. 

To what era are the figures in these grants to 
be referred? (1) Most of the Gujarat Cha¬ 
lukya grants hitherto found give in the same 
way the year of the transaction to which they 
refer, without designating any particular era. 
Among others, a prince, S'iladrtya Yuvaraja 
S'rySs'raya, is found making grants under a 
cousin and overlord VinayMitya SatySs'raya 
“ in the year 421,” and again “in the year 443.” 
The S'aka date of this Vinayaditya is known to 
have stretched from 602 to 618. A comparison 
of these figures gives (602 or 618 — 443) S'aka 
159 to 175 (a.d. 237 to 253) as the period 
within which must be sought the initial year of 
the indeterminate era. (2) We have seen that 
Dadda, who “in the year 380” of that era 
made the Kheda grant, was a contemporary of 
S'ri Harsha. And the year 380 of an era which 
began somewhere about a.d. 245 would be a.d. 
655, or about the middle of Harsha’s reign 
(a.d. 607-642). (3) An unpublished Chalukya 

grant belonging to the Bhao Diiji collection 
gives S'aka 653 (a.d. 731) as the date of a 
grant made by a prince, Vinayaditya Man- 
galarftja, who was the younger brother and 
successor of the Siladitya S'ryas'raya we have 
seen making grants “in the years” 421 and 
443. S'aka 653, in an era counting from A.D. 
245, would be “the year 486.” 

It has been difficult to compress the Pandit’s 
argument without anticipating, to a greater 
extent than I desire to do, the paper he is 
preparing for publication. But I hope I have 
given sufficient indication of the bearing the 
new grant has upon a most important moot 
question in Indian chronology, and of the 
reasons for which Pandit Bhagvanlal invites 
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scholars to believe that the word samvutsara 
in Gurjara and Gujarat Chalukya grants refers 
to an era whose initial year must be set down 
at a.d. 245, or thereabout. I should not omit 
to say that the Pandit thinks he can show that 
the Ameta and Ilao Gurjara grants, in both of 
which a different method of reckoning the 
S'aka is employed, are forgeries. 

The worthy Pandit was much gratified with 
the account I was privileged to bring him of 
the special vote of thanks awarded to him, at 
the instance of Prof. Roth, by his European 
confreret assembled at Leiden. He has since 
been elected, as the lamented Dr. John Muir 
was, an honorary member of the Royal Institute 
of the Philology, Geography, and Ethnology of 
the Dutch Indies. May I express the hope that 
the London Royal Asiatic Society may ere long, 
and before it be too late, confer on this un¬ 
assuming veteran Bombay scholar a distinction 
which, if not more honourab le, would at least 
be more appropriate '■ Peter Peterson. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS CHENERY. 

Semitic scholars will deplore greatly the loss 
of Thomas Chenery, who died on Tuesday last, 
in his fifty-eighth your. Modest as ho was in 
every respect, oidy his friends know what a 
perfect scholar he wus in Hebrew, Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, and Turkish. The Koran was as familiar 
to him as the Bible; and, in fact, he knew both 
books by heart in the original as well as any 
Ulema and any Rabbi. Ho had mastered alike 
the exegesis of the Koran and Rabbinical 
learning; but his predilection always was for 
Arabic and Hebrew poetry and rhymed prose. 
As early as 1867 lie made an uttempt to give for 
the first time a complete English translation of 
the famous “Assemblies,” (Maya malts) of Hariri 
from the original Arabic, with copious philologi¬ 
cal notes comparing them with classical writers. 
There had been several previ< >us efforts at a partial 
translation, into Latin and French, of this most 
difficult poetical book, but without great success. 
The Latin translation of Peiper is incorrect 
and unintelligible; the German translation by 
Ruekert is too poetical to represent the original 
for the general reader; and the English trans¬ 
lation by the late Prof. Preston, of Cambridge, 
is, as Chenery rightly says in his Preface, 
“ throughout aceurute and scholarly,” but “its 
only fault is excessive amplification, in which 
the rhythm and diction of Hariri are almost 
dissipated.” Chenery’s translation is not only 
accurate, but tasteful, and “ aids the student to 
acquire a knowledge of tho original.” The Pre¬ 
face contains a good sketch of Hariri's life, and of 
the character and importance of the “ Assem¬ 
blies.” Unfortunately, the translation gives only 
twenty-six chapters out of fifty. When I met the 
deceased last year in Paris, he mentioned to me 
that his desire wus to complete tho work ; it is 
possible (and I hope it may be the case) that 
a great part of tho MS. may be found among 
his papers. How Chenery loved his favourite 
author may be seen from his editing in 1872 
the Hebrew imitation of Hariri by the famous 
Judah Harizi from a unique MS. in the Bod¬ 
leian Library. It is curious to note that this 
MS. contains not more than the twenty-six 
chapters already translated by Chenery into 
English. Ilubent ana fata libelli. When I men¬ 
tioned to him that the St. Petersburg Library 
possesses a MS. which contains the other 
chapters, he at once conceived tho idea of 
bringing them out with his second volume of 
the English translation. It may be learnt how 
dangerous it is to defer literary obligations too 
long. The Preface (in Hebrew) to the last- 
mentioned imitation is a masterpiece of Hebrew 
style, worthy of the poetical era of Solomon 
Gabirol, Judah Halevi, and the Ben Ezras. 


From tho translation of extracts from tho 
Midrash which appeared in the Miscellany of 
the now defunct Society of Hebrew Literature 
we see how well acquainted Chenery was with 
Talmudic writings. Lastly, his inaugural lec¬ 
ture on the Arabic language, delivered as Lord 
Almoner’s Professor at Oxford in I860, gives 
a fair sketch of its subject. Personally. I 
cannot but regret that Chenery did not confine 
himself to his speciality, in which, to judge 
from what he did produce, he wotdd undoubt¬ 
edly have taken u foremost place. 

A. Neubauer. 


In the death, on February 11, of Dr. John 
Hutton Balfour, Emeritus Professor of Botany 
in tho University of Edinburgh, botanical 
science hits lost one of its veterans. But his 
fame was as a teacher rather than as an original 
worker. Born in 1808, he occupied for about 
thirty-five years the Chair of Botany at Edin¬ 
burgh, which he resigned from ill-health only a 
few years since. During these years his lec¬ 
tures have been attended by many thousands of 
medical students, among whom are not a few 
of the most distinguished of the botanists of the 
present generation. His text-books, especially 
his Manual of Botany, have probably had a 
lurgor circulation than any others written in 
our language. He had also devoted himself 
especially to the palaeontological side of the 
science, and was always eager to reconcile the 
claims of science with those of orthodox reli¬ 
gion. Only a few days before his death, his 
son, Dr. J. Bayley Balfour, who has added 
greatly to our knowledge of the natural history 
of the Island of Socotra, was elected to tho 
Chair of Botany at Oxford. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mr. E. G. Rayexsteix has been commissioned by 
the Royal Geographical Society to execute a map 
of Western Africa on the same scale as that 
which he has just completed of Eastern Equa¬ 
torial Africa. In order to complete his materials 
ho is about to visit Portugal to consult tho 
wealth of cartographical material for West 
Africa possessed by tho Government of that 
country. 

At last authentic news has arrived of the 
circumstances attending the massacre in 1882 
of the French traveller, Dr. Crevaux, and his 
party by Toba Indians on the Pilcomayo River, 
in Bolivia. M. Thouar, who reached Paris last 
week, has explored tho scene of the massacre, has 
conversed with an Indian of the party who was 
saved and with the interpreter, and has brought 
back some personal relics. It apj>eurs that the 
attack upon Dr. Crevaux was made in retalia¬ 
tion for the lives of certain Tobas who had been 
killed in a skirmish with the Bolivian frontier 
guard. M. Thouar attributes his own immunity 
to the fact that he went among the Indians 
entirely unarmed, and that he was careful to 
pay for all provisions, &c. He made scientific 
observations throughout the course of his 
journey in the interior—from Tacna on the 
western coast to Asuncion on the Paraguay 
River—which lasted from May 21 to November 
10 of last year. On Tuesday last M. Thouar 
was welcomed at the Sorbonne by the French 
Geographical Society. 

A sketch-map of the oountry to the north¬ 
east of Khartum, by the ill-fated Dutch tra¬ 
veller M. Schuver, is published in Petermann’s 
Mitteilnnyen for February. There ure. in addi¬ 
tion, interesting accounts of Danish explorations 
in Greenland, carried on during 1886, by Lieuts. 
Hammer and Holm. The latter explored a 
portion of the east coast. He found the ruins 
of a building of supposed Northman origin 
which the Rev. Mr. Brodbank discovered in 
1881, but failed to find other ruins of a similar 
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kind. Several of tho natives whom he en¬ 
countered were remarkably tall, and of quite 
European aspect. A report on Mr. John For¬ 
rest's explorations in the Kimberley district is 
illustrated with a map. The translation of por¬ 
tions of Col. Przewalski’s account of the Nsn 
Shan and Tibet is continued. 

A third edition of the late Mr. Keith John¬ 
ston’s Africa, revised by Mr. Ravenstein, has 
just been issued by Mr. Stanford. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A deep boring at Richmond, in Surrey, under¬ 
taken by Mr. Homersham with the view of 
obtaining water, and carried down to more 
than thirteen hundred feet, has been carefully 
studied by Prof. Judd, in whose hands the cores 
from the boring have lately yielded results of 
singular interest to geologists. Below the 
gault, at a depth of 1,141 feet, comes a small 
series of beds, probably of Neoconrian age; 
but beneath these, which are only ten feet thick, 
are about eighty-seven feet of Oolitic strata, 
consisting mainly of limestones, but including 
a thin band of clay peculiarly rich in fossils of 
the age of tho Great Oolite. Herein lies the 
great interest of the boring, for it was not 
previously known that Oolitic strata existed 
beneath London. It appears now that much of 
the rock in Meux’s boring in Tottenham Court 
Road, hitherto regarded as Neocomian, is really 
of Oolitic age. The oolites of Richmond rest 
directly on red and variegated strata probably 
belonging to the Trias, though their Devonian 
age has been suggested. It is notable that 
pebbles of coal-measure sandstone, and even 
small fragments of anthracite, have been found 
in the Oolitic series in this boring. Prof. Judd 
has therefore the satisfaction of being the first 
to find coal actually beneath London, though 
the coal is oidy in the form of transported frag¬ 
ments of insignificant size. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union, which 
was founded last autumn on the pattern of the 
British society of the same name, has decided 
to call its quarterly journal by the style of the 
Auk. It will be edited by Mr. J. A. Allen, with 
the assistance of Dr. Coues, Mr. Brewster, and 
Mr. Chamberlain; and it will be published 
by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Trubxer have in the press an 
edition of the Soplierim, with an English 
translation and a critical Commentary by Dr. 
Ginsburg. The Sopherim consists of directions 
to the scribes how to copy the Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures, and may claim to be the only palaeo- 
graphical treatise in any ancient language. 
The work will be published by subscription in 
a limited edition of 250 copies. 

Messrs. Trubner also announce a third 
edition of the late Dr. Martin Haug’s Essays 
on the Sacred Language of the Partis, edited 
and enlarged by Dr. E. W. West, with a 
memoir of the author by Prof. Evans. 

M. A. Koumanoudis, of Adrianople, has 
published (Paris: Firmin-Didot) a Supplement 
to the Greek Thesaurus, being a collection of 
more han 7,000 words of both ancient and 
model .1 Greek which are not found in tho 
lexicons. The source of each word is care¬ 
fully indicated, and the Preface, Notes, &o., aro 
written in Modem Greek. 

Ix a parcel of MSS. recently brought to 
Athens from Thessaly M. P. Pappageorg has 
found a grammatical treatise of the fifteenth 
century which contains a considerable number 
of new and valuable scholia upon Pindar. 

M. H. Gaidoz contridutes to the Rems 
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critique of February 4 an etymological note on 
the name of the late Gen. Chanzy. It is a 
place-name formed from the Gaulish word 
“ Cantiacum.” Both “ Cantius ” and “ Cantus ” 
are found in inscriptions as the names of men. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning Socibty.— ( Friday , Jan. £5.) 

Miss L. Drrwry in the Chair.—A paper by Mies 
Arthur was read by Mrs. Hargrave Graham on 
“ Paracelsus.” The writer considered that the 
central conception which gives the key-note to 
“ Paracelsus” is the special tendency of the age to 
which he belonged, and of which he was perhaps 
the most glaring, though not the most perfect, 
example. This tendency, on what may be called 
its affirmative side, culminated in the Reformation 
and the Benaissance to which it led; in its purely 
negative form it would not be better illustrated 
than by this life and death of Paracelsus. The 
tendency is that of exalting the individual to the 
dignity of a universal—most valuable in so far 
as the individual it universal; most dangerous in so 
far as he is merely individual. The writer showed 
in detail, by reference to the drama, how this 
leading thought is developed. Festus (whose chief 
attribute is a practical reasonableness) seems 
intended as an antithesis to Paracelsus—the old 
Aristotelian caution striving to counteract the 
inrush of Platonism. The real ground of Para¬ 
celsus’s failure was his belief that he was possessed 
of universal knowledge, not by virtue of being 
himself an integral part of the universe, but by 
virtue of being separated from it and made the 
special vehicle to it of Divine knowledge—the 
sure sign of a fanaticism bordering on insanity. 
There was along with this a hint of the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence, and of something analo¬ 
gous to the Socratic daimon, as well as a monkish 
scorn of the world. In Aprile we have the other 
side of the same error—he is the exaggerated form 
of the Kenaissunce, as Paracelsus of the Platonism, 
of his century. They reilected respectively the 
bearings of a similar philosophy and similar errors 
on science and on art. The death scene of each of 
them throws light on their past, and brings out 
from even their errors the revelation of whatever 
in them was true. The last speech of Paracelsus 
is the most perfect expression anywhere of the 
transcendental creed; and the whole work is, 
as the writer doubts not, Browning’s confession 
of faith philosophical—which is Hegelian.—In 
the discussion wnich followed. Miss Drewvy said 
that, whatever might be thought of the philosophy 
of the poem, it was one of the most perfectly 
beautiful of Browning’s, and more truly dramatic 
than many of his dramas. The faith of Festus in 
Paracelsus and in God, yet in the former to the 
verge of rebellion against the latter, was profoundly 
true to humanity and to real godliness.—One 
speaker doubted whether Festus could be con¬ 
sidered strictly a “ character” at all, but this lay- 
figure view of him was resented by others.—Mr. 
Fumivall, and later Dr. Berdoe, avowed a greater 
respect for Paracelsus than had been traditional, 
considering that Browning had anticipated the 
riper verdict on the man who was really the father 
of what might be called the chemistry of vital 
forces. Dr. Berdoe instanced the use of quint¬ 
essences, of metallic agents, and, chiefest, the 
medicinal use of opium as among the reforms for 
which mankind was indebted to Paracelsus.—Mr. 
Shaw demurred to this high estimate of his dis¬ 
coveries. Discovery was consistent with mediocrity, 
even with charlatanism.—Several speakers urged 
that Paracelsus had missed his meed of honour and 
gratitude from his want of sympathy, his aim at 
power without love.—A visitor said Paracelsus was 
simply a Faust, and in some able critical remarks 
traced the spirit of “Goetheism” in the poem.— 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr thought his failure was due 
to his impatience of the limits of attainable truth. 
—Mrs. Simpson maintained that he was not a 
faOuie.— Mr. Kingsland thought the work in- 
rptred with hopefulness; and as art, full of poetry. 
There was nothing, for instance, in Tennyson like 
“Paiaoelsus,” p. 187, 1. 16, to p. 188,1. 17. 

Boouty op Antiquaries.— { Thursday , Feb . 7 .) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Freshfleld 


exhibited a deed of grant by John de la Bisse to 
the Hospital of the Holy Cross at Reigate. This 
was probably on the site of a public-house called 
the “Red Cross,” to the west of the castle. The 
donor’s seal bore a hind ( biehe ', a crest which was 
afterwards disused by the family. Mr. Freshfield 
alluded to the eaves at Reigate. which he thought 
might have some connexion with this hospital, and 
in which objects of all kinds—(lint implements, 
Roman and English coins, tobacco-pipes, Are.— have 
been found.—Mr. E. W. Godwin exhibited a 
coloured tracing of a drawing on an armoire in the 
cathedral at Buyeux, representing the apotheosis 
of a saint, with angels censing, and, below, four 
monks, or perhaps rather canons, bearing a feretrum. 
The date of the drawing is early in the thirteenth 
century. A small copy of it was published by 
Mr. Nesfield.—Mr. Ferrey exhibited tracings of 
whll-paintings at Catherington church, Hants. 
The church is transitional Norman. During some 
recent repairs the head of a churchyard cross was 
discovered bearing figures of Christ and St. John, 
and another defaced, perhaps St. Katharine. The 
paintings, of which only a pencil tracing was 
shown, represented the weighing of Souls and the 
Trinity. In the former St. Michael stands sword 
in hand, but without armour. Through his girdle 
passes the beam of the scales. At one end a demon 
tries to pull down the scale where the bad deeds 
are placed, which the Virgin Mary defeats by 
unhooking the other scale. The painting of the 
Trinity is in a much worse state of preservation. 
Mr. Ferrey suggested that these works might belong 
to the thirteenth century, but Mr. Keyser and 
others who spoke were of opinion that the four¬ 
teenth was more probable. Mr. Ferrey also gave 
an account of Charles II.’s stay at Catherington 
while making his way to the coast to escupe to 
France. 

Royal Akchaeolooicai. Institute.— { Thursday , 
Feb. 7.) 

Earl Percy, President, in the Chair.—The Rev. 
C. W. King communicated, through Mr. R. H. 
Gosselin, a paper on a Jewish seal found at Wood- 
bridge. The seal is a circular one of brass, an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, and probably of the early 
part of the thirteenth century. The legend states it 
is the seal of Nathan, sou of Frederic, son of Alex¬ 
ander, the Jew. The central device is a wyvem 
regardant, looking at a star, which was thought to 
represent the planet Saturn, either for the owner of 
the seal’s horoscope, or as typifying the Jewish race. 
—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on “ The 
Augustinian Priory of the Holy Trinity at Rep- 
ton, Derbyshire,” describing the arrangements of 
the church and conventual buildings as laid bare 
by recent excavations.—In moving a vote of thanks 
to the writers of the papers, the noble President 
spoke in feeling terms of the great loss the Insti¬ 
tute had sustained by the death of Mr. John 
Henry Parker, C.B.; and on the motion of Mr. 
Bnylis, seconded by Mr. Church, an expression of 
sympathy and condolence with the family was 
unanimously desired to be communicated from the 
Institute by the secretary.—The following were 
exhibited :—A photograph of the recent excava¬ 
tions at Bath, bv the Rev. Prebendary Hearth ; a 
set of photographs of the very beautiful silver 
vessels found at llildesheim, Germany, by Mrs. 
Kerr; a small goa stone with silk bag, by Mr. 
Soden Smith; and plans of the vases found at 
Repton, by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 

Royal Historical Society.— (Thursday, Feb. 7.) 
Lord Areudarb in the Chair.—Col. G. B. Malleson 
read a paper on “The Lost Opportunities of the 
House of Austria.” After suggesting, but declining 
to argue, the question whether the part taken by 
the Emperor Charles V. against the Reformation 
was not a lost opportunity for the House of which 
he was the representative, Col. Malleson passed 
rapidly to the time of Joseph I. and the War of the 
Spanish Succession. During the last nine ytars of 
that war, from the date of the victory of Blenheim 
to the signing of the Peace of Utrecht, Austria, 
he contended, had it always in her power to incor¬ 
porate into the hereditary dominions Bavaria, with 
the full consent of the Elector. The incorporation 
of Bavaria—in exchange for the Netherlands— 
would have given her a preponderance in Southern 


Germany which would have led to predominance 
over the whole of that country. She missed the 
opportunity because, in Joseph I.’g time, she used 
all her energies to obtain a kingdom for the 
emperor's brother, and on that brother’s succession 
to the empire, because “ a Hapsburg in obstinacy 
aud a Spaniard by temperament,” he preferred 
to try and grasp the two sceptres which even 
Charles V. had not been able to maintain. 
When forced to relinquish his hold, it was 
too late, the opportunity had passed away. A 
second chance of gaining tins same end offered 
when Charles Albert of Bavaria proposed himself 
as a suitor for the hand of Maria Theresa. The 
acceptance of this offer would have united the 
houses of Wittlesbach and Hapsburg and their 
possessions. Its refusal entailed the ultimate loss 
of Silesia. Again, in 1777, did the weird sibyl 
seem to place Bavaria within easy grasp of the 
Hapsburg. Col. Malleson pointed out how, on the 
very eve of the accomplishment of a long-cherished 
ambition, the fears of Maria Theresa stayed the 
hand of her general when victory was ensured. 
Home five years later, the vacillation at a critical 
moment of Joseph II. came to interfere with a 
peaceful solution of the same question. The con¬ 
sideration of these four opportunities constituted 
the main points of the paper. Col. Malleson con¬ 
cluded by expressing a hope that, when the time 
should arrive for the solution of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion, it might not be found that Austria, whose 
advance towards Salonica indicated her as the most 
fit of all the Powers to occupy Constantinople, had 
missed another great opportunity.—A discussion 
followed, in which Dr. G. G. Zertti and Messrs. C. 
A. Fytfe and J. Heywood took part. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.—{ Friday, 
Feb. S.) 

A. J. G. Barclay, Esu., V.-P., in the Chair.— Mr. 
Thomas Muir, President, delivered an address on 
“ The Promotion of Research,” in which he pointed 
out the backward state of mathematical research 
in Scotland, contrasting it particularly with the 
activity of Germany. He enumerated the probable 
causes which had produced this state of matters, 
and suggested various methods by which a reform 
might be brought about.—Mr. II. H. Browning, 
of Glasgow, communicated a paper on “ Illustra¬ 
tions of Harmonic Section,” and Mr. Muir drew 
attention to a theorem regarding the area of a 
polygon of an even number of sides. 


FINE ART. 

ALBERT MOOKRM PICTURE, “COMPANIONS.” A Photo-Mfravio*. 
In pro*"**- Hu inn size at origiual—16] by t* j. 

“ An ox<|uUitu picture."— Timet. 

“Mr. M>>ru exhibit* ouo picture—than which he never painted a 
better.”— Sfomino P"*t. 

“A new eml exquisite picture."— Standard, 

“Remark tble fur it* rsiinuiuout of liuo aud delicate harmony of colour.** 

Globe. 

Mr. Moon* « grin-rul * C tmp'inionx * firrai an excolleut bonne bo He be 
to an at'rartive exhibition .”—Ihtthi Yrtva. 

“Tlio gem of tint varied mil delightful exhibition.”— Academy . 

Partirii'ura on annliralion to the I'ubliahera, Uuuii. DoWTiKaWELL A 
Dour DBS WELLS, 133, New Bond-street. 

DURER'S NETHERLANDS JOURNAL. 
Albrecht Diirer's Tmjeburh der Reise in die 
Ninlerliinde: eerste vollstaendige Ausgabe 
nach der Handschrift Johann Hauer’s init 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen hrsg, von 
Friedrich Leitsehuh. (Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 
At last we have the long-sought-for text of 
Diirer’s journal printed, not, indeed, from the 
original—this may, perhaps, even yet lie 
hidden away in some private library at Nurem¬ 
berg, unless, as is more probably the case, it 
was in the collection of books sold by the 
Imhoffs to Lord Arundel in 1636—but from 
the copy made in 1620 by the painter John 
Hauer. This copy, wliieh formed part of the 
Ebner collection, was, on its dispersal, purchased 
by H. A. von Derschau, at whose sale Joseph 
Holler bought it for fifteen florins. He left it, 
with all the other treasures he had colleoted, to 
the town of Bamberg, which sold twenty-six 
Antipboners in order to pay the legacy duty, 
and dischargo Heller’s debts. Heller died June 
4, 1849 ; but no steps were taken to catalogue 
the library he had left until 1878, when J)r. 
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Leitschuh began to put it in order. In so doing, 
he discovered Hauer’s copy of the journal, 
which ho has now published verbatim, 
accompanied with excellent notes, clear and 
concise, and full Indexes. The text is 
preceded by an account of Diirer’s MS. and of 
Hauer’s transcript, and also by an enquiry into 
the reasons for which Diirer undertook the 
journey. On one point, I think, Dr. Leitschuh 
rs mistaken, and that is in his belief that 
Diirer was a Lutheran at heart. Thero is 
nothing to show that he was other than a good 
Catholic, though, doubtless, he, like many 
other of the best men of his day both in 
Germany and the Netherlands, looked on 
Luther at first as a real Reformer in the good 
sense of the word. W. H. James Weale. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The very interesting decorativo heads lent by 
Mr. Willett to the Winter Exhibition at Bur¬ 
lington House are the subject of an article in the 
Portfolio, which is illustrated with two satisfac¬ 
tory photogravures by Mr. Alfred Da wson. The 
article is written by Prof. A. H. Church, who gives 
the history of their discovery at the Castle of San 
Martino, between Mantua and Brescia, and of 
their subsequent cleansing and restoration. 
The panels on which the heads were painted 
were built into a room in the castle, and formed 
an integral part of its decoration. When they 
were removed a few months ago they were 
covered with successive layers of colourwash, 
and no suspicion existed of the designs 
beneath. Whether regarded as works of art, 
or as examples of a rare kind of decoration, 
Mr. Willett’s portrait-frieze is of much interest; 
and we are glad to be assured that the whole 
series, forty-four in number, have now been 
secured against further deterioration. 

Mr. A. Egmont Hake is the author of one of 
the best articles in the Magazine of Art. Its 
subject is Cafiieri, the French sculptor, and the 
works of himself and others in the foyer of the 
Comddie frangaise. It is illustrated with well- 
engraved busts of Piron, Rotrou, and Pierre 
Corneille. Mr. J. Arthur Blaikie’s paper on 
Algiers is a lively, and at times a brilliant, piece 
of description. 

The most noticeable contribution to the Art 
Journal is an account of the Tuscan Maremma, 
by Eugenio Cecconi, capitally illustrated with 
the author. Barrias’ fine group of ‘ ‘ The Defence 
of Paris ” has been engraved by E. Stodart for 
this number. 

Manet, the leader of the Impressionnistes, is 
the subject of a serious study by Louis Gonze 
in the Gazette des Umax-Arts this month. M. 
Gonze, while fully alive to his defects, regards 
Manet as one of the omancipators of art, who, 
especially by his sense of the importance of 
“ le ton clair,” has onlarged the scope of paint¬ 
ing. The simplification of subject from an innate 
horror of the commonplace and the conven¬ 
tional, the novelty and boldness of optical effects 
resulting from tho play of “colorations vraies,” 
he regards as the two goals towards which the 
talent of Manet directed its course. He is “ un 
point de depart, le symptbine precurseur d’une 
revolution.” The article is illustrated with an 
etching by M. H. Gudrard after Manet’s picture 
of “Un Bar aux Folies-Borgere,” and several 
wood-cuts. 

The name of the “ Master of 1466 ” appears, 
from an article in the Zeitsehrift fur bildende 
Kunst, by Alfred von Wurzbach, to have been dis¬ 
covered. The hand of this interesting engraver, 
who signed his copper-plates E.S., is traceable in 
the seal of tho first Bishop of Wiener-Neustadt 
dated 1477, when the bishopric was founded by 
the Emperor Frederick III. In 1460 it is 
known that tho mint-master of the Emperor 
there was one Master Erwein vom Stege. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE. 

While tho exhibitions of the Royal Scottish 
Academy are representative almost exclusively 
of current Scottish art, and include little else— 
almost no Continental work, and only a few 
paintings by the members and honorary mem¬ 
bers settled in London—the Glasgow Institute 
has set before itself a somewhat different and 
wider aim. It has endeavoured to make its 
yearly displays representative so far as may be 
of Continental as well as of British art, and to 
supplement the examples of contemporary 
work by a few selected specimens of deceased 
painters. A pleasantly varied character has 
thus been given to the exhibitions of the 
Institute, and to none more notably than to the 
present. The work of the Continental schools 
and of their followers among our own younger 
painters is this year represented with singular 
completeness—with, indeed, a profusion which 
rather overshadows the productions which 
follow our purely national methods and tradi¬ 
tions. Among the works of the Frenchmen of 
the past we have a noble “ Cattlo-pieco ” by 
Troyon, and a delicate river scene with wooded 
banks by Daubigny, curious in tho sparing 
and selective handling by which an appearance 
of finish has been attained. By Millet we have 
this year no painting, but the dignity and 
solemn poetry, combined always with realism and 
truth to fact, which characterised his treatment 
of peasant life finds only less complete ex¬ 
pression in the canvases of Jules Breton, from 
whom we have an admirable figure of “A 
Gleaner.” Of the treatment of humble life by 
contemporary foreign painters—peasant life, 
seen more distinctly in its commonplace, every¬ 
day aspects, with less infusion of poetry and 
an imaginative impressiveness—we have ex¬ 
cellent examples in works by Billet, Artz, 
and Israels; while the “ Interior—French 
Cottage” of Lhermitte is interesting, in its 
clear and diffused lighting and in the definitely 
portrait-like character of the faces of its figures, 
to those who have hitherto known tho artist 
mainly by his charcoal drawings, with their 
vigorous arrangements of black and white. 
The study for the figure of Christ by Mun- 
kaesy is slight and rapid, but excellently 
direct in execution, and full of dignity. 
Among the works of the younger artists which 
display most marked traces of foreign influences 
are Mr. F. A. Bridgman’s “Bey receiving Guests, 
Algeria,” with its splendid rendering of 
Oriental magnificence ; Mr. A. Mann’s brilliant 
effect of sunlight in liis “Tapestry Workers of 
Paris; ” and Mr. W. Stott's excellent little 
portrait of a gentleman and his large, but less 
satisfactory picture of children dancing on the 
sands at twilight. 

Probably tho most brilliant piece of painting 
in the rooms is Mr. Millais’s rendering of the 
rich brunette beauty of an Italian girl, a paint¬ 
ing executed in 1876, and entitled, with little 
appropriateness, with the name of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing's “ Pippa.” Near this hangs the “ Fuzio’s 
Mistress ” of Rossetti, which most readers will 
remember in last year’s Winter Exhibition of 
tho Royal Academy. Executed in 1866, and 
repainted ten years later, it displays the artist’s 
technique at its highest, though it is hardly 
equally representative of the imaginative quali¬ 
ties of his art. Among the other notable figure- 
pictures are Mr. T. Graham’s “Wanderer’s 
Song,” Mr. Boughton’s “Hesitation,” Mr. C. 
Green’s “A Fleet Marriage,” Mr. D. Carr's 
sensational work, “ At the Doors of ‘ La Force,’ 
Paris, 1792.” and Mr. Pettie’s “ Isaac Walton ; ” 
and, in addition to a fresh vigorous picture of 
cliildrcn on the beach, Mr. M'Taggart shows 
two bust-portraits of very exceptional quality. 

The landscapes include a fine Yorkshire scene 
by the late Cecil Lawson, “The Pebbled Shore; ” 
a carefully detailed, powerfully coloured example 
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of Mr. Colin Hunter, the new Associate of the 
Royal Academy; and some excellent works by 
Mr. D. Murray and other Members and 
Associates of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

In the water-colour room the place of "honour 
is occupied by Mr. A. Moore’s “Advice,” a 
scheme of whites, greens, and low-toned purple- 
blacks, focussed by a point of full orange. 
There are also a selection of five works by the 
late George Manson, several brilliant subjects 
by Mr. A. Melville, and a telling, if rather 
“blottesque,” drawing entitled “Wind,” by 
Mr. Jas. Paterson. J. M. Gray. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LORDS AND THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club: Fob. it, I SSI 

You did me the favour last year to receive an 
article from me (Academy, July 7) on “Hyde 
Park Comer and its Surroundings.” I shall be 
obliged if you would admit a few more thoughts 
on this vexed question or forlorn hope. 

It is amusing, as well as instructive, to an out¬ 
sider or looker-on to contrast the various ideas of 
people on any given phase of art. We have no 
Minister or Council of Art, as I believe some 
other countries have, and so everybody seems 
adrift or “at sea” on such subjects. One says 
this statue should be broken up (I sympathise 
with that view); another says no, it must be 
removed to Aldershot; another that it should 
face the Horse Guards; another that it hud 
better be left where it is ; another that it looks 
“ ridiculous and contemptible ” where it is, but 
that it will look beautiful viewed from a great 
distance when the “ imperfections of its details 
will be concealed.’' 

Lord Salisbury, perhaps, judges best when 
he gives it up in despair as a bad job, “ prob¬ 
ably expressing the views of most Londoners 
and Englishmen that the controversy should be 
ended somehow,” as the Times says. Lord 
Salisbury probably had in his mind’s eye 
the conclusion arrived at by the late Lord 
Talbot de Malahide when, in presiding at 
a meeting of the Archaeological Society 
in Rome a few years ago, ho threw him¬ 
self back in his chair and said, “ Gentlemen, 
I think, after all we have heard, that we don’t 
know anything at all about the matter ”—allud¬ 
ing to the various differences of opinion as to 
the levels of the streets and the sites, &c., of 
the buildings of Old Rome. The Duke of 
Buceleugh says the old statue of tho Duke 
of Wellington is not the fancy affair a new 
statue would be, because both man and horse 
sat and stood for their portraits. But Lord 
Sudeley says it is a fancy affair, because the 
horse died three years before the statue was 
begun, and the present Duke of Wellington 
says his father “ sat on no single occasion for 
the likeness or the caricature.” The Duke of 
Buceleugh, nothing abashed, rejoins, “Never 
mind that, the horse is a perfect likeness, 
because it can be compared with a drawing in 
Lord Penrhyn’s possession, and can be shown 
to be exact in every point.” But that does not 
help us, for it only shows that the drawing 
must have boen as faulty as its bronze copy- 
It is probable, indeed, that neither of the horses 
the Duke rode at Waterloo (for I believe he rode 
more than one) would be a perfect model of 
symmetry; but it does not therefore follow 
that in our love for realistic art we should 
be content with such a libel upon Nature s 
handiwork as Wyatt’s conception of a horse 
is, and which tho veritable “ Copenhagen ’ 
certainly was not. A war-horse or charger 
need not have “something very like a pig s 
snout to account for his sniffing the battle 
and the breeze.” But in truth there never 
could be a horse with a neck thrust into 
its chest without any consideration for withers 
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and shoulder, making its body too abort, as 
Reinagle said, and its legs consequently look 
too long. 

It is more important that a work should have 
point and character than that it should in non- 
essentials be a servile transcript of some 
specified original, whether it be of man or 
beast. There is nothing more childish and 
contemptible than a mere realistic view of 
art. There were parts even in the majestic 
face of Mrs. Siddons which did not seem to 
belong to it, as Sir Thomas Lawrence said, and 
which required to be subdued without any risk 
of detracting from the character of the likeness. 
Glaring faults in public statues and buildings 
are more serious than in pictures, for we can 
put the latter, at all events, “ out of sight ” 
and so “ out of mind,” but we cannot escape 
from the former. 

People don’t seem to understand that we 
may have a statue of heroic, nay of colossal, size, 
which may yet be so finely proportioned as to 
give ns a true idea of the original. “ There is 
an erroneous principle,” says Burke, 

“which seems to be extremely general in the 
present age, and it is a principal cause of our 
faulty taste. It is the confounding greatness of 
size with greatness of manner, imagining that 
weight of material can make a statue sublime, 
putting me in mind of Claudian’s battle of the 
Giants, compared with Virgil’s battle of the 
Bees. In the former all the objects are vast, but 
the action and expression extravagant and absurd, 
and the whole cold and uninteresting. In the 
latter the objects are minute, but the action and 
expression bold and animated, and the whole 
together warm, clear, and spirited.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says : 

“ I have seen a large cartoon copied from a little 
picture of the vision of Ezekiel, by Kaflielle, in 
which the copyist thought, without doubt, to ex¬ 
pand and illustrate the idea of the author, but by 
losing the majesty of the countenances, which 
makes the original so sublime, notwithstanding its 
being in miniature, his colossal copy became ri¬ 
diculous instead of awful.” 

I am sorry to see that our authorities are to 
vote £6,000 of the public money for probably 
another abortive attempt to “ embellish the 
metropolis ” with a new statue of the Duke of 
Wellington on horseback. Had he not better 
be on foot this tune? We shall escape the 
“pons asinorum” of the horse difficulty. If 
we must have him mounted, let ns at least 
“rest” a little—whether “ thankful ” or not— 
but be sure of having a model which will treat 
the poor horse with more respect than, Wyatt 
did “Copenhagen,” or we may havo reason to 
regret our usual rashness, and be forced against 
our will, like Macbeth and his ghosts, to cry 
“ Avaunt! Down! And yet another! I’ll see 
1 no more.” R. Winn. 


THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THRAKIANS AND 
TROJANS. 

London: Feb. 10,1884. 

I, too, will conclude now. If Mr. Arthur 
Evans has never heard of a Panslavist claim to 
Turkey on Thralrian grounds, his experience 
must be of rather recent date. Having followed 
the “ freaks ” of the Panslavist propaganda for 
more than thirty-five years, I remember too 
well what was said on this subject, as well as 
on the alleged Slav origin of Alexander the 
Great. Schafarik, whom Mr. Evans quotes, 
converts Siegfried, the Wolsung, and the people 
of Wiltshire into Slavs! 

In Buying that the “ High-German form ” of 
the name of the Aspurg people would be fatal 
to their Gothic origin, Mr. Evans shows the 
failing of those philologists who try to make a 
cast-iron rule for the multifarious, and often 
mixed, dialects of a vast race out of tho poor 
remnants of a written language at a givon 


epoch. Yet, among the Thralrian nation there 
were not only Getes, but also Gauds, whose 
name corresponds to that of the Scandinavian 
Geats, Gauts, or Goths. There were even 
Thrakians called Drojans, whose name curiously 
reminds us of the Trojans. The name of 
Spartac(us) also occurs in Thralrian history in 
the form of Spardak and Sparadok. Some of 
the Phrygians, or Frigs, were called Brigs. 

It would be easy to give plenty of other in¬ 
stances. After all (and in this I go with Dr. 
Guest), the law of letter-change has its excep¬ 
tions. Those conversant with German dialects 
—of which I may claim to have made a special 
study—could furnish proofs enough, especially 
from that widely distributed Franconian speech 
which holds the middle place between Nether- 
German and Upper-German dialects. Now, the 
Thralrian nation, “the largest of any nations, the 
Indians excepted,” necessarily contained tribes 
differing in dialect, and its area must have been 
correspondingly large. The inclusion of the 
Danubian Teutoburg, therefore, easily explains 
itself. 

The whole East, European as well as Asiatic, 
was of old strewn with Thralrian names of 
clearly Teutonic source. “Phrygian graves” 
were pointed out by the ancient Greeks every¬ 
where in tho Peloponnese. The house of the 
Atrides was of Thralrian origin. Agamemnon 
was “ the descendant of a barbarian, a 
Phrygian.” In Lakonia wo come upon a 
“Teut” name of a town near a gulf strangely 
reminding us of tho Gythic, or Gothic, name. 
In Asia Minor, Teuthrania was named after a 
Thrakian (Mysian) King Teuthras. Such Teut 
names occur in an overwhelming proportion. 
Asia itself was, by the Thrakian Lydians, de¬ 
clared “ to be so called, not after Asia, the wife 
of Prometheus, but after As(ios), the son of 
Kot.ys, the son of Man(es). Kotys has boon 
compared with the Norse Hiidur, even by those 
who adopt the Lithuanian and Slav theory. 
(The Lithuanians, by-tho-by, object to being 
mixed up with the Slavs.) And Man(es), 
though an Aryan word in general, is also the 
name of the mythic ancestor of the Germans— 
namely, Mann(us). 

River-names, like Strymon (stream), speak 
elearlyenough. The Rhyndak(os) and Granik(os) 
river-names may with facility be resolved into 
Teutonic speech. I hold that tho names of 
deities like Kybele, Ate and Attes, Agdistis, 
Bendis, Pleistor, and so forth show affinities 
with the Teutonic tongue. If the proof cannot 
be made complete in each case, let us not 
forget how badly the Greeks transliterated 
foreign names. Only compare Kyros, Xerxes, 
&c., with the original sounds ! But, assuming 
even this difficulty to be removed, not every 
deity’s name need be explainable from Germanic 
speech, under penalty of otherwise ceasing to 
be a Germanic deity. Sometimes the root and 
the meaning of a name are lost. Moreover, 
mythology in all countries is mixed to a certain 
degree. Can Minerva bo explained from Latin ? 

For Thrakian words like glar{ os) (gold), refer¬ 
ences have l>een made to (pale-green), or 

the Slavic zlato. Why not think of the Norse 
and other Teutonic words expressing the glitter, 
glare, and glow, such as gliira, glgra, gler (Old- 
Danish glar), and gles[ um), the ancient German 
word for tho golden-coloured amber? Why 
explain the Thrakian word for king 
from a Slavic bolji (greater), when a king 
among the Northmen was called bnldr, 
among tho Anglo-Saxons baldor ? Or, if we 
were to seek for another Germanic explanation, 
why not think of the Norse ballr, the Gothic 
ballhs, tho English bold ? These instances, too, 
might be multiplied. That, “ like other Thra¬ 
kians, the Trojans, in course of time, became 
partly Hellenised, therefore of mixed culture, 
probably also of mixed speech,” is what I have 
myself said in Dr. Schliemann’s hook. Mr. 


Evans is therefore a little late in dwelling on 
those affinities as against my view. 

These are but a few indications, owing to the 
restriction of space. But I trust, on another 
occasion, I shall yet more fully prove that the 
Thrakian, Threikian, Threkian, as well as the 
Frigian (Phrygian, Brigian) name, which, by 
classical testimony, is, from Lydian speech itself, 
explained as that of “freemen,” or Franks, 
really refers to a Teutonic Frakk, Frank, or, 
in Anglo-Saxon and’ Old-English speech, a 
“ Freko ” people, a free, bold, manly, and brave 
people, even as the Thrakians, among whom 
Ares had his home, pre-eminently were. 

Karl Blind. 


A CORRECTION. 

London: Fob. 11, 1884. 

I feel I owe an apology, both to Sir John 
Gilbert and to Mr. Alfred Hunt, for my blunder 
in calling the latter the President of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society in my article of last week 
on Mr. Hunt’s pictures. 

Will you, at the same time, allow me to point 
out that tho Pall Mall Gazette, in making merry 
over tho mistake, has fallen into another ? The 
Gazette says that I “ ought to know enough of 
art matters to bo aware that if Sir John Gilbert 
had been spirited away, and the painter indi¬ 
cated had been elected in his room, he would 
ex officio become Sir Alfred William Hunt.” I 
was not aware that anyone ever had, or could, 
become a knight ex officio, and I should have 
thought it still within tho power of tho Queen 
to allow tho President of tho Water-Colour 
Society to remain untitled. Mr. Frederick 
Taylor, the late president, is still unknighted, 
and I believe that Mr. John Gilbert did not 
become Sir John immediately on accepting 
the presidency. Whether, now the society 
has become Royal, the Queen will invariably 
knight the presidents, may, I think, be left for 
her own decision. She has not thought it 
necessary to knight the President of tho 
“Royal” Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Cosmo Monioiouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The alterations made in the hanging of tho 
Turners in tho National Gallery are to be com¬ 
mended as a sign of good intentions; but no 
satisfactory arrangement is possible so long as 
the gallery in which they are hung remains in 
its present condition. It seems singularly con¬ 
trary to the fitness of things that “Turner’s 
Gallery,” as it is called, should be the 
worst lighted of all the galleries. If Turner 
loved anything, it was light; if he strove 
to paint anything, it was light; and hero 
are his masterpieces hung at the bottom 
of a gulf of a room, lit by a comparatively 
small and positively murky skylight. If the 
public are ever to be educated to the point of 
admiring Turner’s pictures, the first thing 
necessary is that they should see them, and this 
has been impossible ever since they were housed 
in the present “Turner’s Gallery.” As if to 
aggravate the difficulty, tho darker pictures 
are hung on the darker side of the cavern, so 
that such works as “The Shipwreck” or 
“ Calais Pior ” might almost as well bo placed 
with their faces to the wall. Similar care is 
shown in the disposition of the Turners in the 
smaller and better lighted room on the top of 
the staircase. It is difficult to study tho 
“Jason ” and the “ Garden of Hesperides ” in 
their present positions, while room on tho line 
is found for two small early works of little 
interest, and two late ones which are such 
complete wrecks as to be utterly valueless and 
unenjoyable. On the whole, the water-colours 
in the cellars have the best of it. 
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Several of the most prominent members of 
the Royal Academy, together with Messrs. 
John Burr, R. W. Edis, and E. J. Linton, have 
consented to act as jurors in the fine art section 
of the exhibition to be opened at the Crystal 
Palace on April 23. 

Last year Mr. G. F. Watts and one or two 
Other eminent artists of long standing were, by 
their works, the representatives of England at 
the Paris “Internationale.” This spring the 
exhibition, of which the locality will be changed 
from tho Rue de Seze to the building of the 
Arts ddcoratifs, will contain, in response to 
invitations recently addressed to them, the con¬ 
tributions of three younger English painters, 
representatives of the newer methods—Messrs. 
Orchardson, E. J. Gregory, and R. W. Mac¬ 
beth. It is said that Mr. Orchardson has had 
permission to remove from the South Kensington 
galleries, for the time being, the “ Napoleon 
on Board the Dellerophon,” which forms part of 
the collection purchased out of the funds of the 
Chantrey Bequest, and that he will likewise 
send to Paris “ A Social Eddy,” which is truly 
characterised as a masteipiece of elegant genre. 

The issue of Prof. Maspcro’s new Catalogue 
of tho Boolak Museum is, we hear, unavoidably 
delayed in consequence of a change of plan in 
regard of the cover, which is now to be of stout 
boards, instead of a mere paper wrapper. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswells’, in Bond Street, are 
a collection of drawings and pictures of cathe¬ 
drals by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, an artist of refined 
feeling. In rendering the rich effects of light 
and colour in “St. Mark’s, Venice” (7), he 
arrives more nearly at success than in most of 
his oil pictures; but “Tho Rose Window and 
Chancel Screen at Chartres ” will by some be 
thought his finest work. Of his water-colours 
we prefer “Treves Cathedral” (21) and “The 
Chapel of St. Gabriel ” at St. Mark’s (20). 

M. Lefebre, the well-known painter of 
‘ La Cigale ” and “ Chloe,” will not lose repu¬ 
tation by his chaste figure of “ Psyche ” on 
a rock with a casket in her hand, which is now 
on view at Messrs. Goupil’s, in New Bond Street. 
The figure is beautifully drawn, and of a design 
simple and elegant. It is about to be engraved 
in fine by M. Francois. 

The following were the highest prices fetched 
at the sale of Manet’s pictures at the Hotel 
Drouot last week:—“ Argenteuil,” 12,500 frs.; 
“Olympia,” 10,000 frs.; “Le Linge,” 8,000 
frs.; “ Le Bar des Folies-Bergere,” 5,850 frs.; 

“ Chez le pere Lathuille,” 500 frs.; “ Nana & sa 
Toilette ” and “ Faure in the Port of Hamlet,” 
each 3,000 frs. 

A collection of about one hundred and 
thirty pastels and sketches by M. Cluseret, the 
General of the Commune, are now on exhibition 
at Paris in the Galerie Vivienne. 

In Dr. Richter’s letter in the Academy of 
list week on “The Proposed Reproduction of 
tie MSS. of Leonardo ” a serious imputation is 
founded upon a statement which, wo are assured, 
is entirely erroneous. Even if that statement 
h id been true, wo recognise, upon reconsidera¬ 
tion, that wo ought not to have allowed the 
imputation to appear. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 

Mr. William Beattie Brown has been 
elected a full member of tho Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

We understand that a second loan exhibition 
of pictures will probably be held at Edinburgh 
this summer, following the successful precedent 
of last year, except that the forthcoming exhi¬ 
bition will be confined to portraits. It is to be 
hoped that this is another step towards the 
formation of a permanent gallery of national 
portraits in Scotland. 


At the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which opens to the public 
to-day, English painters are represented by 
pictures that are well known in London. Mr. 
Millais has sent his “Portrait of Mr. Hook; ” 
Mr. Alma Tadema his “In tho Tepidarium ” 
and “The Torchbearer; ” Mr. Pettie his 
“James II. and Monmouth ” and his “ West¬ 
minster Scholar; ” Mr. Oates “ The Adder’s 
Pool; ” and both Mr. Herkomer and Mr. Holl 
have portraits. The Scotch pictures we hope to 
say something of next week. 

Lady Rutiiven has presented to the Museum 
of Antiquities at Edinburgh the valuable collec¬ 
tion of Greek antiquities which was formed by 
herself and her husband soino sixty years ago, 
and has since been preserved at Win ton Castle, 
in East Lothian. The collection includes nearly 
three thousand coins, many bronze statuettes 
und mirrors, and archaic terra-cotta figures. 
But by far tho most valuable portion is the 
series of vases, about five hundred in number, 
which, for tlioir size, their beauty, and their 
rarity, come second (as regards England) only 
to those in the British Museum. The existing 
building at Edinburgh is altogether inadequate 
to display tho collection. 

At the meeting of tho Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland held at Edinburgh last Monday, a 
paper was read from the Earl of Southesk, 
giving an elaborate account of all tho Ogham 
inscriptions to be found in Scotland, together 
with translations. The other papers dealt with 
a recent discovery of bronze spearheads, &c., 
near Loch Awe, and with some of the sculp¬ 
tured stone slabs which abound throughout 
Scotland. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Wednesday evening, February 6, Mr. H. 
Holmes gave the first of his new series of 
chamber concerts at tho Steinway Hall. The 
programme included Brahms’ interesting, if not 
altogether satisfactory, Trio in E fiat (op. 40) 
for pianoforte, violoncello, and horn (Mdme. 
Haas and Messrs. Holmes and Paersch). In 
tho slow movements the composer seems strug¬ 
gling with his thoughts ; there is the feeling of 
effort without the requisite rule and power, 
while in tho quick gay movements the subject- 
matter is not of special moment. The pro- 

E me included Beethoven’s E minor Quartctt 
>9, No. 2) and Mendelssohn’s posthumous 
vj rents for strings. Mr. E. Howell, accom¬ 
panied by Mdme. Haas, gave an effective 
rendering of Max Bruch’s Adagio, “ Kol 
i Nidrei.” 

Mdlle. Janotha played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
D (op. 28) last Saturday at the Popular Con¬ 
certs. She was very successful with tho last 
two movements, but the first two were hurried, 
and in the opening allegro there was an un¬ 
necessary display of vigour. Mdlle. Janotha 
also took part in Haydn’s charming Trio in C. 
The analytical programme-book gave the num¬ 
ber of Haydn’s Pianoforte Trios as twenty- 
nine, quoting as authority the Catalogue drawn 
up by Carpani in his book called Le Haydine. 
Haydn’s Trios are, wo believe, thirty-five in num¬ 
ber ; at any rate, thirty-one are printed. Little 
reliance can bo placed on Carpani’s Catalogue; 
wo find, for example, fifteen Piano Sonatas men¬ 
tioned m it—less than half tho printed number. 
Mdme. Neruda was prevented by indisposition 
from appearing, and her place was taken by 
Miss Shinner, tho promising pupil of Dr. 
Joachim. It was ratfier a severe ordeal for the 
young lady, but she played with skill and con¬ 
siderable taste. She deserved the applause 
bestowed on her, but the audience ought to 
have waited till the end of the Mozart Quartett 
in D minor instead of encoring the Minuetto. 


Mr. J. Maas sang in his best manner songs by 
Handel and Meyerbeer. 

On Monday evening, February 11, the pro¬ 
gramme commenced with Molique’s Quintett in 
D (op. 35) for flute, violin, two violas, and 
violoncello (Messrs. Svensdon, Ries, Hollaender, 
Zerbini, and Piatti). The composer, an accom¬ 
plished player and esteemed teacher, has left 
Violin Concertos which are clever and interest¬ 
ing ; but, if the Quintett in question be a fair 
sample of the rest of his chamber music, we 
fully endorse the opinion given in Sit G. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, that, apart 
from the Concertos, Molique’s music bears 
hardly any trace of inspiration, and had no 
great or lasting success. Another novelty was 
Beethoven’s Serenade in D major (op. 25) for 
flute, violin, and viola. It is now eighty-two 
years since this work was published; and, 
judging from tho style of the music, it was 
probably composed at a still earlier period. 
If Beethoven was ashamed of his Septett, 
what must he have thought of this Serenade! 
As the work of a new composer, it would 
not be considered worthy of production at 
the Popular Concerts, but, historically, the 
performance was one of great interest. One 
does not care to listen to the youthful works of 
men who may never become illustrious, but it 
is instructive and highly encouraging to see 
how Beethoven commenced. Compare the 
Serenade with the last Quartett, and it seems 
scarcely conceivable that the same hand can 
have penned both works. Mdlle. Janotha gave 
a very fine rendering of Mendelssohn’s “ Sonate 
dcossaise,” and she also deserves praise for 
trying to prevent the encore. But she was 
called back for the third time, and only then 
yielded to tho wish of the public. Miss Louise 
Philipps and Mdme. Fassett sang duets by 
Hollaender and Schumann, and were accom¬ 
panied by Miss Carmichael. Sig. Piatti played 
for the fifteenth time an AUcmundc Largo and 
Allegro by Veracini. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. ; 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran have in prepara¬ 
tion a volume by Mdme. Viard Louis, entitled 
Music and the Piano, the aim of which is 
to point out that the music of the piano is the 
expression of an idea, and not merely an inge¬ 
nious method of displaying force ana skill. It 
is written in three parts. In the first Mdme. 
Viard Louis shows that the art of music has 
from age to age followed tho progress of the 
human mind. In the second she takes the 
numerous composers, and indicates how the „ 
individual character of each is set forth in their 
respective works. The third part treats of 
style—that is to say, the methods of conveying 
the ideas of the masters by the execution of 
their compositions. Tho book has been written 
in French, and translated into English by Mrs. 
Warrington Smith. 
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No. 616, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
£c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

More Leones from the Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

It is impossible to regard this book otherwise 
than with feelings of respect, and that not 
merely on its author’s account, but because it 
is exactly what it professes to be. The 
twenty years with which the Journal has to 
do was indeed an eventful period. It was 
marked by such important incidents as the 
Franco-German and Russo-Turkish 'Wars, not 
to mention the many minor campaigns in 
which our own armies were engaged, and the 
grave political complications winch horn time 
to time presented themselves. But with 
these matters the Journal is altogether uncon¬ 
cerned. It deals solely with the Queen’s life 
in the Highlands; and, though it is quite 
natural that her Majesty’s subjects should 
wish to know what were the Queen’s thoughts 
and feelings about things and people outside 
the narrow limits thus laid down, we certainly 
cannot find fault with the almost absolute 
reticence which is preserved throughout the 
volume upon all questions of national import¬ 
ance. Such silence seems to us to be as 
discreet as it is rare; and, as there is nothing 
in the title of the book which is calculated to 
mislead, we are unable to justify a disappoint¬ 
ment in which we do not share. 

Having said so much, we shall be understood 
when we add that the most remarkable thing 
about the book is that there is nothing very 
remarkable in it. It records no thrilling adven¬ 
tures. A carriage accident, an arrival without 
bag or baggage, anear chance of being benighted 
upon the mountain side—these are almost the 
only “ situations” which the Journal offers to 
its readers. The interest of the book is, if we 
may use a much-abused phrase, subjective 
rather than objective. We look through it 
at the writer, and are brought face to 
face with her. As a rule, diaries which 
record anything more than bare facts betray 
the self-consciousness of their authors, and 
make us feel that we are only so far taken 
into confidence as may be necessary to pro¬ 
duce a certain effect. An art which strives 
to look like artlessness is their commonest 
characteristic. And the special value of the 
Queen’s Journal is its genuine simplicity and 
perfect candour. In these pages she is no 
longer the lofty abstraction of royalty who 
lends dignity to a pageant but otherwise 
is hedged about with a divinity through 
which it would be profane to penetrate. Here 
we are permitted to look upon the woman 
rather than the monarch, and to repay with 
sympathy the sympathy which she is so ready 
to extend towards her subjects. 

It is sometimes asked, with some little 


jealousy, why the Queen is so fond of Scotland. 
This book answers the question. It is because 
there, and especially in the Highlands, she 
can gratify that intense love of nature which 
she possesses, and which shows itself in keen 
appreciation, not merely of wild and beautiful 
scenery, but also of characters and modes of 
life as yet in somewhat of their primitive 
simplicity. The Queen, too, is—as she con¬ 
fesses with evident pride—a descendant of the 
House of Stuart, and for her each scene she 
looks upon recalls some romantic incident in 
connexion with the fortunes of her ancestors. 
Heredity asserts itself, Mr. Galton would tell 
us, in this particular, but not in this alone. 
For we are insensibly reminded of King 
George III.—“ Fanner George ”—when we 
read the Queen’s account of “juicing the 
sheep ” and the interest she took in the more 
familiar operation of clipping. 

But, although the Journal recounts the 
Queen’s participation in many simple pleasures 
(and none seem too homely for her enjoyment), 
there is throughout her diary an undertone 
of sadness which the writer never attempts to 
conceal. Visits paid to old friends and old 
places bring back the memories of a happier 
past, and the very warmth of affection with 
which the Queen speaks of and treats those, 
whether gentle or simple, who have attached 
themselves to her seems like the yearning of 
an empty heart for a consolation still denied. 
But we are, perhaps, intruding upon matters 
with which the reviewer has no concern. The 
book is emphatically one to be read rather than 
criticised, and cannot fail to deepen the respect 
and sympathy already felt towards its author. 

Charles J. Robixson. 


Peter the Great. By E. Schuyler. In 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Perhaps history has never produced a char¬ 
acter better fitted to be regarded as the 
impersonation of Carlyle’s ideal than Peter 
the Great, a man who possessed all those 
qualities which it has been the custom of 
generations to associate with true greatness. 
Schiller has crystallised the popular idea of 
him in those lines in the “Huldigung der 
Kiinste” so often quoted. It is the Muse 
of Architecture that speaks: 

“ Mich sahst du thronen an der Neva Strom! 

Dein grosser Ahnherr rief mich nach den Norden 
Und aort erbaut ich ibm'ein zweites Rom 
Durch mich ist es ein Kaisersitz geworden! 

Ein Parodies der Herrlichkeit und Grosse 
Stieg unter meiner Zauberruthe Schlag 
Jetzt rauscht des Lebens lustiges Qetose 
Wo vormals nur ein diisterer Nebel lag; 

Die stolze Flottenriistung seiner Maste 
Erschreckt den alten Belt in seinem Meer- 
palaste^’ 

Opposed by his subjects, discouraged, to say 
the least, by his relations, dissuaded by his 
wife from pursuing the studies that he loved, 
Peter, an uneducated barbarian, effected the 
reformation of a vast and mighty nation 
solely by aid of his own indomitable will. 
Surely there must be some truth in the reli¬ 
gion of hero-worship. But the student of 
history who will take the trouble to investi¬ 
gate the chain of events preceding Peter’s 
accession to the throne, the circumstances 
attending his early youth, and the state of 
Europe at the time, must feel that the trans¬ 
formation of Russia into a European Power 


was inevitable. Peter was but an instrument 
in the hands of that principle of progress 
which—call it historical evolution, the guiding 
action of Providence, or what we will—has 
been at work civilising and refining the “ bar¬ 
barians of the North” ever since the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Mr. Schuyler’s work will help to confirm 
this view. From the pages of this impartial 
and carefully written book the character of 
Peter stands out with such life-like truthful¬ 
ness that we seem almost to know the man, 
and to see and hear him walking and talking. 
We assist at his d rinkin g bouts, we follow 
him in his wild game at soldiers, we acccm- 
pany him on his extraordinary travels, we 
react his private letters, we see him in his 
domestic relations, and we are constrained to 
admit that Peter the Great was not a hero 
after the heart of Carlyle. In coming to this 
conclusion we are scarcely assisted by Mr. 
Schuyler, who allows the facts to speak for 
themselves. Possessed of that simple, lucid 
style which has made the works of Dr. 
Smiles so popular, Mr. Schuyler has studied 
the literature of his subject most laboriously, 
and has made excellent and judicious use of 
his material. 

That Peter was a genius probably no one 
will care to deny. His education, his pur¬ 
suits, his studies, were of his own choosing. 
Neglected as a child, and not expected to 
ascend the throne, being but a younger 
son, Peter found himself elected emperor 
at the early age of eleven. But it was in 
the interests of the Grand Duchess Sophia, 
his sister, the Regent, and of his entour¬ 
age to continue the course of neglect. That 
he picked up any knowledge at all was 
pure accident. His playing at soldiers, of 
which so much has been made by the popular 
Russian historians, and which subsequently 
proved of such value, Mr. Schuyler speaks 
of as follows :— 

“In playing at soldiers, Peter followed his 
natural inclination, and had in his head no plan 
whatever for re-organising or putting on a better 
footing the military forces of his country. The 
re-organisation of the Russian army indeed 
grew out of the campaigns and exercises at 
Preobrazhensky; but it was not until real war 
began that Peter saw of wljat service these 
exercises had been to him and to others, and 
found that the boy-soldiers could easily be 
made the nucleus of an army.” 

The way this army tumbled into a war and 
laid siege to the fortress of Azof is a striking 
instance of the utter absence of all patriotic 
feeling in Peter at that time, and of a devo¬ 
tion to amusement and personal gratification 
scarcely credible. Situated as Peter was, he very 
naturally preferred the society of the witty, 
bibulous foreign adventurers among whom he 
was thrown to the Oriental conventionality of 
his surroundings. Already there existed, and 
indeed had existed for upwards of a century, 
a foreign quarter in Moscow, still called the 
Nyemetsky (or dumb) quarter; and in this 
part of his capital Peter found congenial com¬ 
panions and facilities for sowing wild oats. 
Unlike most Russians, drinking did not im¬ 
prove his temper; and it was frequently 
dangerous to app roach his Imperial Majesty 
in his cups, mien in that condition, it was 
not unusual for him to belabour his associates 
with his stick, or, more unpleasant still, to 
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draw his sword upon them. His behaviour 
to women was of a piece with his conduct to 
men. His first wife was confined in a con¬ 
vent, because of her “opposition and sus¬ 
picions ; ” and sho was so entirely forgotten 
that she conducted an intrigue with a com¬ 
passionate major with impunity. His second 
wife, Catherine, the daughter of a German of 
obscure origin, was treated to repeated thrash¬ 
ings; .and on one occasion he smashed before 
her face a beautiful Venetian looking-glass, 
with the observation, “ Thus I can annihilate 
the most beautiful adornment of my palace.” 

The changes that Peter introduced were 
capricious and unscientific, many of them 
frivolous in nature, mid none marked by 
the wisdom and moderation which should 
distinguish the statesman; and it is certainly 
lamentable that his reforms partook a 
great deal of the nature of the revolutionary 
measures of the Terror, and, like them, have 
left his country in an unsettled state, tho 
fruits of which are still making themselves 
felt. When all his faults have been admitted, 
and the largest deductions from his overgrown 
reputation have been made, Peter still re¬ 
mains a great man among the pigmies of whom 
the total of human nature is composed, but 
no longer a hero such as Carlyle would have 
wished us to worship. The Russian nation is 
now slowly awakening to this fact; and it 
has become rather the fashion in that country 
to underrate the Tsar-carpenter, thereby going 
to the other extreme. The merit of Mr. 
Schuyler’s work is its very just appre¬ 
ciation of Peter’s truo position; all his faults 
and shortcomings are faithfully pointed out, 
and his greatness is not detracted from. It 
might have been desirable to give some 
of those anecdotes of Peter which are 
current in Russia. The geniality of the 
Tsar is, perhaps, not sufficiently insisted on, 
aor his enormous physical strength and 
his immense size. Among the legends 
still told of him, one is to tho effect that 
ho once stopped with his own hands the 
sails of a windmill in full work, another that 
he could crush a horse-shoe in his hand, and 
a third that ho could roll a silver salver into 
the shape of a horn without any apparent 
exertion. These are traditions, and, perhaps, 
not worthy of a place in history. But we 
cannot help regretting that another portrait 
could not have been found than the one which 
prefaces the present work. There are better 
portraits extant, though there may have been 
difficulties in tho way of getting specimens. 

This, however, is a slight shortcoming, amply 
atoned for in other matters; and we think 
that there is hardly a book in tho English 
language dealing with the history of Russia 
more attractive than this Life of Peter the 
Great. This is due not solely to the excellent 
description of the man, but also, in a large 
measure, to the interesting picture which it 
presents of Russian life in the seventeenth 
century. It is amusing to read : 

“ A dinner with some rich provincial merchant, 
or a day with some hospitable landed proprietor 
in the South of Russia, would give us typical 
examples of the heroic meals Peter and his 
friends enjoyed, with their caviare and raw 
herring, their cabbage and beet-root soup, their 
iced butcinia and okrOshka , the sucking-pig 
Stuffed with buckwheat, the fish pasty, the 
salted cucumbers, and the sweets. The guests 


did not sit at the table guzzling the whole day 
long. There were intervals for smoking, and 
the Russians enjoyed the interdicted tobacco. 
There wore games at bowls and nine-pins, there 
were matches in archery and musket practice. 
Hoalths were proposed and speeches made, 
attended with salvos of artillery and blasts of 
trumpets. A band of German musicians played 
at intervals during the feasts, and in the even¬ 
ing there wero exhibitions of fireworks out of 
doors, and there was dancing indoors. Lefort, 
in a letter describing one of these nights, says 
that half the company slept whilo the rest 
danced. Such feasts as those, so troublesomo 
and so expensive, were a burden to any host, 
and w r e know that Van Keller, and even 
Gordon, wero glad to havo them over.” 

Nor can we fail to sympathise with that Tsar 
who said:— 

“ Precedence was an institution invented by 
tho devil, for the purpose of destroying Christian 
love, and of increasing tho hatred of brother to 
brother.” 

The picture of woman, too, in the seventeenth 
century in Russia is as faithful as it is sad. 

“ The Muscovite ideal of woman, founded on 
the teachings and traditions of Byzantine 
theology, was purely a monastic one. . . . 
Sooially, woman was not an independent being; 
she was an inferior creation, dependent on her 
husband, for, except as a wife, her existenoo was 
scarcely recognised. . . . The wife should be 
blindly obedient in all things, and for her faults 
should be severely whipped, though not in 
anger (!). Her duty was to keep the house, to 
Iodic after the food and clothing, and to see to 
the comfort of her husband, to bear children, 
but not to educate them. Soverity was incul- 
oated, and to play with one’s children was 
esteemed a sin—a snare of the devil. ... It 
was believed that an element of evil lurked in 
tho female sex, and even the most innocent 
sport between little boys and girls, a social 
intercourse between young men and women, 
was severely reprehended. The 1 Domostroi,’ 
and even Pososhkof, as late as the eighteenth 
century, recommended a father to take a cudgel 
and break tho ribs of bis son, whom ho found 
jesting with a girl. Traces of this feeling 
with regard to women are still found in current 
proverbs. ‘ A woman’s hair is long, her under¬ 
standing is short,’ runs one proverb; ‘ The 
wits of a woman are like the wildness of beasts,’ 
says another; while a third says : ‘ As a horse 
by the bit, so must a woman be governed by 
threats.’ . . . Von Meyerberg, Imperial ambas¬ 
sador at Moscow in 1663, writes that, out of a 
thousand courtiers, there will hardly be found 
one who can boast that he has seen the Tsaritsa, 
or any of the sisters or daughters of the Tsar. 
Even their physicians are not allowed to see 
them. When it is necessary to call a doctor 
for the Tsaritsa, the windows are all darkened, 
and he is obliged to feel her pulse through a 
pieco of gauze, so as not to touch her hand! 

. . . It is an indirect evidence of the manners 
of the princesses, that the Russian envoy at 
Copenhagen, in recounting tho good qualities 
of Irene, praised her particularly for never get¬ 
ting drunk.” 

Tho following is a portrait of Peter from 
the point of view of a German lady, Sophia 
Charlotto of Brandenburg:— 

“ ‘ My mother and I began to pay him our com¬ 
pliments, but he made Mr. Lefort reply for him, 
for he seemed shy, hid his face in his hands, and 
said, “ Ich kann nicht sprechen.” But we tamed 
him a little, and then he sat down at the table 
between my mother and myself, and each of us 
talked to him in turn, and it was a strife who 
should have it. Sometimes he rei»lied with the 
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same promptitude, at others he made two inter¬ 
preters talk, and assuredly he said nothing that 
was not to the point on all subjects that were 
suggested, for the vivacity of mv mother put to 
him many questions, to which he replied with 
the same readiness ; and I was astonished that 
he was not tired with the conversation, for I 
have been told that it is not much the habit in 
his country. As to his grimaces, I imagined 
them worse than I found them, and some aro 
not in his power to correct. One can see also 
that he has had no one to teach him how to eat 
properly, but he has a natural, unconstrained 
air which pleases me.’ Her mother wrote . . . 

‘ I could embellish the talc of the journey of the 
illustrious Tsar if I should toll you he is sen¬ 
sible to the charms of beauty, but, to come to 
the bare fact, I found in him no disposition to 
gallantry. If we had not taken steps to see 
him, I believe that he would never have thought 
of us. In his country it is the custom for all 
women to paint, and rouge forms an essential 
part of their marriage presents. That is why 
the Countess Platon singularly pleased the 
Muscovites; but, in dancing, they took the 
whalebones of our corsets for our bones, and the 
Tsar showed his astonishment by saying that 
the German ladies bad devilish hard bones....”' 

In conclusion, we must say that Mr. 
Schuyler’s work will be found both amusing 
and instructive. We shall not be surprised 
if it takes its plaoe as a standard work of 
referenoe on the library shelves of the British 
public. E. A. Bratlxy Hodoett*. 


The Sigh Alp* of New Zealand ; or, a Trip to 
the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with an 
Ascent of Mount Cook. By W. 8. Green. 
(Macmillan.) 

Ten years ago the then Governor of New 
Zealand, Sir G. F. Bowen, sent a special invi¬ 
tation to tho Alpine Club to explore the glaciers 
of the Southern Alps. The Rev. W. S. Green’s 
volume tells us how this challenge has been 
taken up, and Mount Cook, the highest summit 
of the islands, conquered. For we may say, once 
for all, that, even if he did not stand on the 
highest wave of its snow-crest, the complete¬ 
ness of Mr. Green’s conquest will hardly be 
disputed, unless by some victim of a dull fora 
of mountaineering pedantry. 

Mount Cook stands about 120 miles west 
of Christ Church, the capital of the Southern 
Island. A railroad with express trains 
already carries the traveller across the bare 
broad Canterbury Plains, waving with brown 
grasses, to a point some seventy miles short 
of the terminal moraine of the Great Tasman 
Glacier, which flows out to the edge of the 
open country. One of the most striking fea¬ 
tures of the range is its singleness and the 
shortness of its lateral spurs, and the con¬ 
sequent absence of long mountain valleys 
such as the Rhone Valley or the Visptlml- 
For it is surely to the narrowness of the belt 
in which the elevatory forces wero exercised, 
rather than to the lack of water-power in the 
streams—the cause suggested by Mr. Green— 
that the absence of deep and long valleys 
should be attributed. Mount Cook itself 
stands on a short and very lofty offshoot of 
the main chain, like the Swiss Miseliabel 
Horner, and the two troughs at its base are 
filled by the Tasman and Hooker Glaciers. 
Their streams, which soon unite, form its first 
line of defence, and are apt to be a serious 
hindrance, or even danger, in the way of 
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supplies being brought up to a party encamped 
beside the ice. 

For nine miles the Great Tasman Glacier 
flows in a broad and tolerably level flood from 
the heart of the mountains. It cost Mr. Green 
and his two Grindelwald guides, Boss and 
Kaufmann, five laborious marches over scrub 
and boulders to bring on their own shoulders 
their stores up to this point, the meeting- 
place of the upper ice-streams. And here 
they were still only 3,750 feet above the 
sea, and 8,500 feet from the top of Mount 
Cook—as far below their mountain as Grindol- 
wald is below the Wetterhom. 

Two unsuccessful attempts were now made 
by different spurs. The third assault was 
more fortunate; in so far that the party suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing their way through crevasses 
and up ice-slopes to the crowning ridge of 
Mount Cook. How first storm and cloud and 
then night overtook them on the mountain, 
how they clambered down their ice-ladder in 
the dark until forced to halt through the 
small hours on a ledge which barely gave 
standing-room, and how they finally returned, 
safe and sound, to camp, should be read in 
the original narrative. Few more thrilling 
stories of alpine adventure have ever been 
told; and Mr. Green tells his story well. 

We have put, as was its due, the moun¬ 
taineering in the forefront. But Mr. Green is 
very far from being one of those climbers who 
have no eyes for anything smaller than a 
great peak. His pages aro full of notes and 
observations on general subjects and natural 
history. In these ranges there is little or no 
animal life. Chamois and ibex have yet to be 
imported. But the birds more than make up 
for the deficiency. The keas, or Mount Cook 
parrots, used to collect round Mr. Green 
when he was alone in camp, and scold him in 
language which, being a clergyman, and not 
Aristophanes, he is unable or unwilling to 
translate. At last he gave way to an unpro¬ 
fessional impatience of their preaching, and 
knocked the most forward kea on the head. 
From that day the parrots abandoned his 
society—a piece of sagacity he attributes to 
the abnormal size of their brains as compared 
to those of the “ blue ducks,” which came to 
be killed every morning with a readiness 
undiminished by the slaughter of their rela¬ 
tives. A strange flora, to which Mr. Green 
has added a specimen, is brought before us; 
and it is interesting to find in it, as an excep¬ 
tion among a vegetation generally different 
from that we are accustomed to in European 
mountains, a species of Edelweiss, closely 
resembling our alpine variety. The curious 
fact, that, while the glaciers descend lower, 
the snow-lino is higher on the western side of 
the range, is also noted and commented on. 

The weak point in Mr. Green’s journey, and 
consequently in his book, lies in the misfortune 
that the time at his disposal (cruelly curtailed 
by a lengthy quarantine at Melbourne) did 
not allow him to attempt any general detailed 
survey of the snowy chain. Nor has Dr. 
Haast’s work been carried on in this respect, 
so far as we are aware, by Herr von Lenden- 
f* Id, an Austrian gentleman who, with his 
wife, has followed up Mr. Green’s success by 
climbing a summit—the Hochstetter Dome— 
on the watershed at the head of the northern 
branch of the Great Tasman glacior. Much, 
therefore, is left to future explorers. As Mr. 


Green exclaims when looking over the wilder¬ 
ness of icy peaks, “ Here is occupation for 
half-a-century for a nation of climbers.” For 
their benefit he gives an excellent alpine 
glossary, and some useful practical hints in 
the art of mountaineering. It is a pity he 
did not add some skeleton routes, or suggest 
the best points of departure on the west 
coast, where in all probability the finest 
scenery of the range will be found. The 
eastern slope of the mountains seems to 
correspond to the Aletsch Glacior face of the 
Oberland; their boldest aspect remains to bo 
described by thoso who have approached them 
from the opposite direction. 

In the matter of illustrations, the narrative 
has not been done justice to. • Mr. Green has 
exhibited in London material which might 
have furnished a series of wood-engravings 
that would have been a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the Southern Alps. In 
their place we find nothing but a sensational 
frontispiece, poorly imitated from the illus¬ 
trated newspapers, which will give no satis¬ 
faction to any sensible reader. 

Douglas W. Freshfteld. 


Oems of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. 

Giles. (Quaritch.) 

Tun literature of a people who have been 
busy with their pens for more than five-and- 
twenty centuries must ever be interesting. 
Even if it should be wanting in such intel¬ 
lectual force and vivid imagination as would 
cause it to be admired for itself alone, yet it 
must always reflect the intellectual life as 
well as the manners and customs of the nation. 
No more complete instance of this exists than 
in the literature of China. We need not now 
enquire how early authorship began in that 
country of scribes, but we know that there 
has been a constant stream of literary pro¬ 
ductions from the time of Confucius to the 
present day. In the volume before us Mr. Giles 
begins with quotations from Confucius, and 
ends with extracts from authors of the six¬ 
teenth century. The ground covered, there¬ 
fore, is wide, and every important epoch 
between those periods finds expression in its 
pages. 

The writings of Confucius and his disciples 
brought to a close the first period of Chinese 
literature. In them wo have reflected the 
Chinese mind before external influences 
introduced to it new thoughts and ideas. 
With the appearance of Laou-tsze, the founder 
of Taouism, the Chinese first became ac¬ 
quainted with a philosophy so nearly akin to 
Brahminism that it is impossible not to 
suppose that in some way or other it owed its 
origin to co mmunic ation with the Central- 
Asian States. One book is left us by 
this “ old philosopher,” and in it is contained 
in mystical language a moral teaching of the 
highest and purest order. We could have 
wished that Mr. Giles had given us quotations 
from the Taou-tih king, but ho puts it aside 
and goes on to give readings from the 
works of the so-called followers of Laou-tsze, 
such as Lieh-tsze, Chwang-tsze, and others. 
To these men the deep truths contained in 
the doctrines of him they professed to follow 
were unintelligible, and they seized only those 
which lay on the surface. They heard but 


his cry, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” 
and cured nothing for what he had to say on 
the pursuit of truth, purity, and virtue. Thus 
they lapsed into a condition of complete in¬ 
difference, and amused themselves with twist¬ 
ing round and round the thought that “ we 
are of the stuff that dreams are made of.” 
“ Once on a time,” wrote Chwang-tsze, 

“ I dreamt I was a butterfly, fluttering hither 
and thither, to all intents and purposes a 
butterfly. I was conscious only of following 
my fancies (as a butterfly), and was uncon¬ 
scious of my individuality as a man. Suddenly 
I awaked ; and there I lay myself again. I do 
not know whether I was then dreaming I was a 
butterfly, or whether I am now a butterfly 
dreaming that it is a man. Between a man 
and a butterfly there is necessarily a barrier; 
and the transition is called metempsychosis.’’ 

This, in one form or another, is the principal 
idea which runs through the writings of the 
followers of this school. There is a sense of 
emptiness, either real or affected, in all thpir 
utterances, resulting from their inability to 
grasp higher truths or to clothe their imper¬ 
fectly clad minds with any width of knowledge. 
The influence of these ideas, however, has per¬ 
meated all Chinese literature, and has given to 
it a tone of desponding weariness. Many of the 
later extracts quoted by Mr. Giles are well 
worth reading, and some are decidedly pretty. 
The following is a specimen of the poetry of the 
beginning of the Christian era; it was written, 
Mr. Giles tells us, by “an Imperial favourite 
who felt that her influence over the Emperor 
was beginning to wane,” and is called “ The 
Autumn Fan ” :— 

“ O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver’s loom, 
Clear as the frost, bright as the winter snow— 
See! friendship fashions out of thee a fan, 
Hound as the round moon shines in heaven 
above; 

At home, abroad, a close companion thou, 
Stirring at every move the grateful gale; 

And yet I fear, ah me ! that autumn chills, 
Cooling the dying summer’s torrid rage, 

Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 

All thought of bye-gone days, like them, bye- 
gone.” 

Although we have not compared this with 
the original, we should imagine from its style 
that it is literally translated. This, however, 
cannot be said of many of the extracts in the 
volume—not even of the Chinese Preface, 
written by a young graduate of Foo-chow, 
which adorns the outsido cover. In Mr. Giles’s 
translation of this Prefaco both the first 
and last sentences are omitted; and he adds 
to the very uncomplimentary description given 
by his friend, the graduate, of our fore¬ 
fathers, by charging them with having been 
naked, homeless, and dependent for food on 
berries, as well as raw meat. In this par¬ 
ticular instance the inaccuracies are of trifling 
importance; but when Mr. Giles calls upon us 
to admire with him the works of Chinese 
authors we should like to be quite sure of 
what we have in every case before us, whether 
an accurate translation or only a paraphrase. 

Bobebt K. Douglas. 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition, with 
Notes and Appendix, by J. 8- StaUyhras*. 
Vol. III. (Boll.) 

Thk subject of the third volume of Mr. Stally- 
brass’s excellent translation is popular ze- 
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ligion—“ folk-faith,” as it might perhaps be 
termed—a subject handled by Jacob Grimm 
in his most sympathetic and masterly way. 
It is getting to be seen plainly nowadays that 
the higher and subtler developments of re¬ 
ligious thought can never in any age or form 
touch or effect more than the few elect; while 
underneath the most highly specialised creeds 
—Buddhist, Christian, or Muslim—there per¬ 
sists a common mass of popular belief and 
observance of a singularly unchanging char¬ 
acter. In fact, this folk-faith found to-day 
in practical unity over all Europe and half 
Asia and America still accounts for the bulk 
of religious experience and observance of the 
masses in the most civilised countries of the 
world. The peasant-woman of Galway or 
Somerset has far more beliefs and usages in 
common with the slave-girls of Haroon er 
Rasheed, or the mistresses of Catullus, than 
she has with the ordinary educated lawyer or 
doctor of her own market-town. Grimm was 
aware of this, and therefore did not despise 
the day of small things; and his catholicity 
of view and comprehensiveness of treatment 
make this book the best extant introduction 
to the studies of mythology and folk-lore—a 
handbook for travellers abroad and observers 
at home. 

It is noteworthy that, in the enormous and 
careful collection of ideas and observances 
touching sickness, magic, spectres, spirits, and 
omens which the volume under review com¬ 
prises, there are astonishingly few to which 

E arallels or analogues might not be found 
•om the British Islands. The Folk-Lore 
Society is doing good work in collecting 
materials for that future but most desirable 
history and dictionary of British mythologies 
which, for interest, variety, and importance, 
should be in no way inferior to the museum 
of Grimm himself. Where so much is to be 
quarried, it is surprising how little the mine 
has been worked in England, though it is 
impossible to take up a daily paper without 
coming upon the strangest “ survivals ” (the 
much-abused word may be allowed here). 
One reads in the chronicles of Bow Street 
and the Cour d’Assise how “overlooking,” 
“ palmistry,” “ card-reading,” are flourishing 
vigorously, if obscurely, in our midst, French 
peers and statesmen and English maid-servants 
alike persisting in the belief that wise women 
can discover treasures and foretell fortune. 
One notes in a memoir how the good-natured 
Iona Taurina, “the people’s queen, the in¬ 
jur’d Caroline,” used to amuse herself and her 
more intimate friends by moulding little waxen 
images of her “ peccant and plethoric spouse,” 
which she further duly adorned with horns 
and pierced with pins—a memorable fancy, 
which recalls the incidents of many a mediae¬ 
val trial and romantic modem poem, and 
chiefly, perhaps, Ingoldsby’s admirably told 
legend of the Wizard of Folkestone, probably 
founded on a story here given by Grimm, 
p. 1091. A year ago, the “fifteen signs of 
doom” which St. Jerome adopted from far 
older sources were being substantially repeated 
from mouth to mouth, in connexion with the 
revered name of Mother Shipton, in East 
Anglian villages, as prognostics of the swiftly 
approaching end of the world, precisely as 
they must have been in the days of Bichard 
Belle and Bobcrt Manning, and so, no doubt, in 
the still older times of Wulfstan and Birinus. 


I have lately heard that the couvade is 
still practised in part of Yorkshire (on what 
authority I know not); but certainly the 
peasant classes, both in England and Ireland, 
universally believe that a man will suffer 
from such ills as are wont to accompany preg¬ 
nancy, nausea, neuralgia, and the like if his 
wife be lucky enough to escape them. Curt¬ 
sying or bowing to the moon is as common as 
it was in Job’s days, though the pious poet 
earnestly repudiates the practice. At noon¬ 
day in Ireland the old folk still kneel and 
pray precisely as their Ivemian ancestors may 
be supposed to have done. 

We know that folk-law is astonishingly 
conservative; that those intelligent foreigners 
who accuse us of wife-selling are not wholly 
in the wrong; not a year passes without 
some instance of the practice getting into the 
courts. And folk-medicine is every whit as 
persistent; swallowing frogs alive as a cure 
for disordered stomach; taking woodlice alive 
as pills are by no means altogether obsolete 
prescriptions. The idea, too, of certain ill¬ 
nesses being caused by “the worm” is 
common enough. The phrase “tuer lever” 
being a remnant of these early medical 
theories which go aeons behind the mediaeval 
hypothesis of temperament and humour, and 
are probably older than the astrological system 
from which our current phrases, jovial, satur¬ 
nine, lunatic, and the like, are drawn. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have 
access to Mr. Payne’s faithful version of the 
“Arabian Nights” will find an excellent 
example of what we might call the earlier 
“parasitic theory” on the disease and cure 
of an Eastern lady. When the late George 
Smith was at Obeid on the Daily Telegraph, 
mission he was highly astonished to hear 
from a friendly Pasha of a wonder-work¬ 
ing root which was to be gathered by 
means of a dog and a string, nor did even 
a sight of the marvellous vegetable itself (so 
far as can be gleaned from the somewhat 
vague account in his Assyrian Researches) 
remove his wonder at the extraordinary 
credulity of persons “ living in the nineteenth 
century.” George Smith had never apparently 
heard of the mandrake, yet what seemed to 
him but a puerile and absurd superstition is 
very possibly an older and more respectable 
belief, as it is one certainly far more widely 
spread, than the myth of Nimrod and the 
goddess which he came so far and worked so 
hard to elucidate. 

This is no place for full annotation of a 
book so rich in suggestion and incident, but, 
before leaving it, one may note that the word 
itr-lauk of the Helgi Lay cited p. 1215, 
which has puzzled Grimm and apparently 
misled his translator, is certainly a mistake 
of the MS.; what Sigmund gave his son was 
a sword, imon-lauk, a very fitting tooth-fee, 
or name-gift, to one who was to live and die 
in arms. Dr. Vigfusson notices that it is 
probably from this very line that the plagiarist 
Eywind drew the word which, by a strange 
irony of fate, he alone has preserved, so that 
it cun be restored to the passage whence the 
tired or lazy copyist had suffered it to 
perish. The word ryiSi, of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to get the exact source and meaning, is 
clearly wrongly translated by Grimm, p. 1228. 
One might guess that the “tee” which the 
lovers o’ the Links know so well is really the 
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nearest word yet suggested for the unexplained 
Eddie tai, which (always in this oblique case) 
appears only in the portent verses of the 
old Wolsung Play and in the Tregrof Gudru- 
nar with the apparent sense of “ forecourt,” 
“ parvis,” or the like, the connexion being 
along the line of ideas connected ■with 
“starting-place;” cf. threshold and its uses. 
On p. 1215 reynir is clearly “ rowan,” “moun¬ 
tain-ash,” a tree about which there seems 
to have been a flourishing crop of legend in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

When Mr. Stallybrass has completed his 
self-appointed task and given us Grimm’s 
Supplement, together with full subject in¬ 
dices, lists of works cited, &c. (without 
which, as Mr. Mayhew rightly observes, 
a book of this kind can hardly be pro¬ 
perly used), it is to be hoped that he will 
not desert the field of folk-lore, but will make 
a further claim on our gratitude by putting 
into shape and form some part of the material 
which has been slowly accumulating since 
the Teutonic Mythology left Grimm’s hands. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that ere 
one can satisfactorily cope with the mass ef 
facts now in hand there is a deal of pioneer¬ 
ing to be done. The direction such work 
must take is clear in some cases, at all events. 
First, someone must do for the geography and 
chronology of the subject what Grimm has 
done for the history, so that we may at least 
be able to trace the main lines of genesis 
which these old beliefs and theories have fol¬ 
lowed ; and for this work we English students 
look for great help from Mr. A. Lang. 
Secondly, someone must do for Celtic myth¬ 
ology and folk-lore what Zeuss and Ebel first 
did for Celtic grammar. It is humiliating 
that the silly made-up stories of banshees and 
puckawns appearing to whisky-wanned car- 
drivers, which appear year after year in the 
Christmas magazines, should be almost the 
only token of interest felt here for the myths, 
legends, and beliefs of the most imaginative, 
the most humorous, and the most primitive in 
life and mind of all Western peoples. Prof- 
Bhys’ careful work on the Welsh fairy-tales 
yields a good model for Irish collectors to 
follow. Surely the Old Grey Woman has 
many a tale of wonder yet to tell could she 
but find those who would sit quietly at her 
feet to hear them. F. York Powell. 


Quarter Sessions Records. Edited by the Rev 
J. C. Atkinson. The North Biding Record 
Society, Yol. I., Part I. 

This volume is the first publication of the 
North Riding Record Society, which was 
formed last year for the purpose of printing 
and calendaring original documents relating 
to the North Biding of Yorkshire. 1 tiev 
could scarcely have made a better selection 
than they have done by beginning with t c 
records of the court of quarter sessions 
(which have been preserved in the office o 

the clerk of the peace at Northallerton), ° 
they belong to a class which have hitbc 
been strangely neglected by antiq uanc ' 
although the presentments of offenders 
the local sessions and the orders made } 
the magistrates abound with fresh mntena^ 
to illustrate the social and domestic history 
the district and the period. 
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The series begins in April 1605, and part i. 
contains the proceedings of the next four years. 
1605 was the year of the Gunpowder Plot, 
which was attributed to the increased severity 
with which the penal laws were enforced 
against Catholic recusants. They were liable 
by statute to a fine of £20 a-month for absent¬ 
ing themselves from the parish church, but 
since the accession of James these fines had 
not been rigorously levied. The King was 
in consequence suspected of secretly favouring 
his mother’s religion; and, in order to clear 
himself from the imputation that he was a 
Papist at heart, he issued a proclamation that 
henceforward the full penalty was to be 
exacted from the Catholics, together with 
arrears of fines previously incurred. The 
discovery of the plot was followed by stringent 
legislation “ for the better discovery and re¬ 
pression of Popish recusants ; ” and the result 
was that in counties like the North Riding, 
where a large proportion of the gentry and 
yeomanry were attached to the old faith, the 
prosecution of Catholics under the penal 
statutes became the chief business of quarter 
sessions. There was not a single session 
during the four years over which this volume 
extends at which Catholics were not con¬ 
victed of recusancy, which made them, and all 
who harboured them, liable to heavy fines 
or imprisonment. Recusants were declared 
incapable of acting as executors or guardians, 
and of practising any of the liberal professions. 
Their arms and horses were taken from them, 
and they were left at the mercy of the High 
Commission Court as persons excommunicate. 
Men so persecuted were naturally sus¬ 
pected of disaffection, and by a refinement of 
cruelty they wero bound under heavy recog¬ 
nisances to clear themselves from the suspicion 
of disloyalty. How, in spite of the penal 
laws, the Catholics clung with singular 
tenacity to the religion of their forefathers is 
recorded in the sessional archives; and it may 
be said without exaggeration that the history 
of Catholic recusancy in Yorkshire might be 
rewritten from these records. 

The sessional orders throw new light on 
the language, manners, and customs of the 
North Riding in the Elizabethan period; and 
the editor deserves credit for the scholarlike 
accuracy and brevity of the notes with which 
he has illustrated the text. The measured yard 
is invariably a virgate in these records, which 
elsewhere means a rod. “Uhum torquem fer- 
reum, anglice an yron teame,” was the expres¬ 
sion used when oxen were yoked to a chain in 
lieu of a pole. The “ miller ” was still the 
“ milner,” from molindarius, and the village 
pound was the “ common pindfold.” The 
village well, with the sides puddled to retain 
the water, was the “ puddell-well ” ( puteus ). 
“ To grease ” was the slang for “ to bribe,” 
and bribes were known as “ honie pots.” A 
“nook” was a field nearly enclosed by the 
winding of a stream; and a stallion horse is 
described as “ equus testiculatus, anglice a 
stoned stagg,” for stag was the generic term 
for a male animal. In like manner, a female 
sheep between the periods of the first clipping 
and the bearing of a lamb was known as a 
“gimmer,” and a male sheep of corresponding 
age was known as a “ tup-hogg.” The price 
of such sheep in 1605 was five shillings a- 
piece. 

The most frequent, however, and most 


important subject of the notes is the reference 
to the different statutes then in force. For 
example, the inn-keeper at Stokesley was 
fined for selling a gallon of the best beer for 
more than a penny, contrary to the form of 
the statute ; and two persons wero condemned 
to stand in the pillory at Northallerton on 
two successive market-days for taking upon 
themselves the office of an informer without 
licence from his Majesty’s Attorney in the 
North. The reputed father of a bastard 
child was ordered to pay 4d. a-week for two 
years to the mother; and a warrant was issued 
against an inhabitant of Faceby “for setting 
horns on the door of a neighbour and calling 
his neighbour’s wife a whore.” Three farmers 
and their sons at Kattcriek were fined for not 
having for each of them in the house a bow 
and two arrows “to exercise shooting in the 
long-bow” as required by the statute of 
Henry VIII.; and a husbandman was fined 
for hiring servants without recording their 
names and wages. Convictions for “ decaying 
of husbandries ” were frequent. To build 
or continue in a cottage which had not 
four acres of land attached was a criminal 
offence, and the occupier of a cottage in¬ 
curred a fine of ten shillings if he admitted 
a lodger, who is called in these records 
“ an undersettle.” These provisions may have 
been wise and useful enough, but to buy pro¬ 
visions in the market for the purpose of 
re-selling them at a profit was forbidden by 
the Acts against forestalling and regrating; 
and a labourer was fined two shillings at 
Thirsk, on July 12, 1609, for buying for 
eighteen shillings twelve moorpowtes (moor 
fowl), eleven doves, twenty fowls, and 600 
eggs with the intent of selling them again. 

This volume promises to be the first of a 
long series, for the Ninth Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission bears witness to 
the abundance of materials remaining in the 
court-house at Northallerton. The society 
has made a good start with this well-edited 
volume, and it is to be hoped that it will 
receive the support and encouragement which 
it deserves. Edmond Chester Waters. 


11 Vaticano Regio Tarlo Superstite della Chiesa 
Cattolica: Studii dedicati al Giovane Clero 
ed al Laicato Credente. Uscente il 1883. 
C. M. Curci. Sac. (Rome : Bencini.) 

Father Curci’s latest work, though it runs 
into the bulk of a good-sized volume, is really 
a pamphlet. It would, therefore, be unfair 
to expect from it an exhaustive treatment of 
tho subject-mutter, or to blame the author 
severely for its shortcomings on the score of 
completeness and finish. If the volume shows 
evident signs of haste, and has too large an 
infusion of autobiography to be taken as an 
adequate presentment of the thesis it main¬ 
tains, Father Curci may fairly answer that 
his aim in writing was purely practical, and 
that his sole desire is to produce a practical 
result as soon as possible. 

The book is one more despairing cry for 
Catholic reform, and is chiefly interesting as 
a sign of the pathetic travail going on every¬ 
where, for the most part in “ angelic silence,” 
in some of the most earnest souls left within 
the Papal Communion. The skeletons in 
the household of tho Church, especially in 
Italy, aro remorselessly exposed to view, 


and their existence traced to the Temporal 
Power. Not that the kingship of the Pope 
in Rome was always an evil. On the con¬ 
trary, it was once as great a help to the 
civil and spiritual progress of Italy and 
Christendom as it has since come to be a 
hindrance. At this hour it has become a 
veiy “ canker-womi ” in the Church in Italy 
because, although it is dead and buried, the 
will to work for its resurrection is made the 
touchstone of orthodoxy. Let tho Pope re¬ 
nounce all hope and wish to be again King 
of Rome and all will yet be well. The argu¬ 
ment ends here. No solution is offered of the 
problem how the transition is to bo effected; 
nor is there a word about Leo XIIL’s policy, 
which manifestly has for its aim a modifica¬ 
tion of the Law of Guarantees by getting it 
placed under international sanction. It may 
be that the author is unaware of this perhaps 
half-unconscious tendency of the present 
Vatican policy ; but it is more likely that he 
ignores it of set purpose. Italians are apt to 
look on the Papacy as a national institution, 
and make wry faces whenever the “ foreigner ” 
appears on the scene. They were right 
enough in that when the Pope was king ; now 
that they have relieved him of the care of 
the Roman States, they must not expect to 
keep him much longer as a domestic deity. 

As may be supposed, the “ Regal Vatican ” 
is far from appreciating the ex-Jesuit’s zeal 
at his own estimation. It has promptly set 
the book in the pillory of the Index , a result 
of his labours that can hardly have surprised 
the author. To bo “ Indexed” has long been 
the sure fate of every writer who has dared 
to tell the Pope that the spiritual chief of 
Christendom has work to do even more im¬ 
portant than keeping a firm grip on power and 
a sharp eye on the main chance. 

For the rest, let Father Curci have patience. 
Reform may not be so hopeless as he thinks. 
Already there are several Cardinals who live 
on the voluntary offerings of the faithful to 
whom they minister. The near future is more 
likely to increase than diminish the number 
and importance of this novel element in the 
Sacred College. Tho denationalising and 
democratising of the Papacy—the necessaiy 
preliminary to real reform in the Catholic 
Church—has already begun. Pari passu with 
that process of growth will go on the decay 
of autocratic and bureaucratic Vaticanism, 
until the end is reached by a painless extinc¬ 
tion. Edward Redmond. 


new NOVELS. 

Klytia. By George Taylor. From the German, 
by Sutton Fraser Corkran. In 2 vols. 
(Leipzig: Tauchnitz ; London: Sampson 
Low.) 

Vestigia. By George Fleming. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

Colonel Annedey's Daicghters. In 3 vols. 
(White.) 

Uncle George's Money. By S. C. Bridgeman. 

In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Vagabondia. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

(Boston, U.S.: Osgood; London: Triibner.) 
First Love, and Piinin and Baburin. By Ivan 
S. Turgenev. Translated by Sidney Jerrold. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Klytia is an historical novel of groat merit, 
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and its publishers must be congratulated on 
this addition to their “ Collection of German 
Authors.” The scene is laid in the Palatinate 
of the Rhino some three centuries ago, when 
the Calvinists wero fighting with the 
Lutherans, and the Society of Jesus was 
working by its emissaries in all heretic lands 
to destroy tho work of the Reformers. As a 
study of sixteenth-century morals, manners, 
and philosophy, Klxjtia is a brilliant piece 
of work, and it also contains a love-story 
of genuino human interest. Liko many 
German books of its class, its canvas is 
too crowded with figures; hence an un¬ 
pleasing lack of unity in the composition. 
The love-story is simple. Paolo Laurenz- 
ano, educated in the Jesuit seminary at 
Venice, is sent to Heidelberg in the dis¬ 
guise of a Calvinist pastor to work for tho 
Church. At Heidelberg the Jesuit forgets his 
vows and falls in love with a German maiden 
who has also won the heart of Paolo’s elder 
brother, Felix, an artist engaged in the restora¬ 
tion of the palace of the Kurfiirst. An elder 
and more malignant Jesuit acts the part of 
Marplot, and finally entangles Paolo and his 
sweetheart in an accusation of sorcery. But 
villany is once more foiled, and the lovers 
are set free after Paolo has passed through 
the torture chamber. Felix now retires in 
favour of his brother, who ends his days as 
a Protestant minister. Tho tale has great 
charm despite some faulty character-drawing. 
For instance, the change of Paolo’s character 
from tho timid, time-serving priest to the 
hero is almost beyond tho possibilities of 
nature. The great merit, however, of 
Klytia lies in its admirable presentment of 
the state of German civilisation in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. The Protestant 
theologians, with their puerile disputes, live 
again, and the picture of the Society of Jesus 
is a masterpiece. 

Hie author of Vestigia has produced a 
delightful and yet irritating novel—delightful 
because the simple love idyll of which it 
consists is told with peculiar grace and charm; 
irritating because one of the chief motives of 
the story is palpably absurd. The town of 
Leghorn forms the background to the action, 
and the scenes from its life are bold and true. 
Bernadino de Rossi, a telegraph clerk of the 
not very mature age of twenty-two, is 
dismissed by his superiors for taking part in 
a Republican demonstration. This opening 
is gloomy enough, but worse follows. An 
old friend of the hero is anxious to give 
tho lad his daughter’s hand, and then 
Bernadino’s cup of happiness is dashed from 
his lips by a ruthless secret society, of 
which he is a member. Bernadino is told 
off to shoot tho King of Italy, and has to 
elect between his oath and his love. The 
hero decides to fulfil his “ mission,” and to 
abandon his sweetheart, Italia. When at last 
he stands ready to shoot tho King in the Via 
Nazionole, the problem is solved for him by 
the associate who had led him into the 
meshes of the society. This person in a fit of 
remorse fires at tho King himself; and, the 
mission being fulfilled, the spell is broken, 
and Bernadino returns to live happily with 
Italia in Leghorn. The reader has felt, how¬ 
ever, that the lion in tho hero’s path was of 
the veriest cardboard, as it is inconceivable 


that any society of conspirators would have 
put a revolver into the hands of such a green¬ 
horn as Bernadino de Rossi. Leaving out the 
insufficiency of this motive, it must bo ad¬ 
mitted that tho realisation of the characters 
in Vestigia is much abovo that of the every¬ 
day novel. Italia’s father, Drea the boat¬ 
man, with his wise saws and honest hearty 
nature, may stand comparison with tho im¬ 
mortal Captain Cuttle. 

The three-volume novel which bears the title 
of Colonel Annesley's Daughters follows the 
fortunes of two sisters. Constance Anncsley, 
the daughter of an impecunious ex-Colonel in 
the Guards, jilts a faithful but poor lover for 
a wealthy peer. Once married, she is seized 
with remorse, and meets her Nemesis in the 
cooled affection of her husband. In the mean¬ 
time, her sister, Beatrice, who is an entirely 
amiable young lady, travels with the ill- 
assorted pair, and meets her fate at a Conti¬ 
nental spa. The book comes to a rather 
abrupt conclusion after Constance has suffered 
sufficiently to purge her sins, and after 
Beatrice’s wooing has dragged through a 
volume or so. There is really no attempt at 
a story, and the book is padded out with 
interminable dialogues between tho most 
ordinary mortals that this earth has ever seen. 
The mediocrities that figure so plentifully in 
this novel are not golden, but leaden. 

Uncle George's Money is a work of a very 
similar stamp. It has no intrigue, and is 
concerned with the sorrows of a country 
family whoso income is eaten to the core by 
mortgages. Some of the characters are dis¬ 
tinct personalities, but their features are not 
worth the labour which has been bestowed on 
them. 

A prefatory note warns the reader that 
Vagabondia is no other than a revised edition 
of the story which appeared, some years ago, 
in a magazine as Dorothea, and in book-form 
as Dolly. It seems that the copyright had, 
by some mischance, passed out of the author¬ 
ess’s hand, and thus publishers were able 
to work their wicked will. Now that the 
authoress has come by her own, the tale 
appears with the title it was originally mount 
to bear. This can only be a matter of satis¬ 
faction, as Vagabondia is really a very read¬ 
able story of manageable dimensions. Before 
leaving Mrs. Burnett we must remark that, 
although London newspaper proprietors have 
been guilty of many enormities, to keep a 
writer of repute slaving at “leaders” from 
9 a.m. till 12 p.m. of each day in the week 
at a yearly salary of one hundred pounds 
is a crime happily beyond their power. 

The two stories by Ivan Turgenev which 
Mr. Sidney Jerrokl has translated direct from 
the Russian are too well known to require 
comment. The subject of First Love is not 
an attractive one, but then the great Russian 
story-teller had the rare talent of touclung 
pitch without being defiled, and as a mere work 
of art this little tale will be a joy for ever. 
With the exception of one or two passages, 
Mr. Jerrold has interpreted his author with 
great felicity, and even diligent students of 
Turgenev will read with pleasure tho critical 
notice which occupies fifty-seven pages of the 
book. Arthur R. R. Barker. 


Di' 


TRANSLATIONS OF CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS. 

The A charnians of Aristophanes. Translated into 
English Verse by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. 
(Longmans.) Prof. Tyrrell finds all previous 
translators of tho Acharnians —from John Hook- 
ham Frcre down to Mr. Billson—too much in¬ 
clined to loose renderings and free equivalent?. 
They “sometimes appear to mo to make the 
Greek little more than a peg on which to hang 
poems of their own ” (Pref., p. iv.). His own ver¬ 
sion “ will bo seen to bo very much closer to tho 
original.” As such, wo can readily believe 
that it was found more helpful to a class of 
learners; and we quito accept his view (p. iii.) 
that such a verso translation is better, even for 
that purpose, than a piece of bare prose. For 
it needs practice to think tho verse form of the 
original into the prose translation, however 
literal the latter may bo. Nevertheless, we 
think Prof. Tyrrell dismisses his predecessors 
rather too summarily. Hookham Frcre satu¬ 
rated himself with the Aristophanic humour, 
and felt the point of every scene and each ironical 
nuance admirably; Mr. Billson, adopting the 
“freo rhyming metre of modem burlesque," 
made his Acharnians readable and delightfully 
droH, if somewhat undignified, throughout. 
Prof. Tyrrell is certainly more accurate than 
either, from the point of view of scholarship; 
on the other hand, he has less force and swing 
and vivacity—and these, too, arc Aristophanic 
qualities. Wisely, we think, he has adopted 
many traditional punning equivalents for the 
puns in Aristophanes: such as the “ no-get gold ” 
and “nugget gold” in the encounter between 
Dicaiopolis and Pseudartabas, the King's Eye 
(the latter of whom he felicitously calls “The 
Sham of Persia, Eye of the Shah ”). Vile as 
this and similar puns are, to read, modem ex¬ 
perience proves their effectiveness on the stage. 
Once or twice, too, he ventures on a fresh one, 
as in U. 234, 235 :— 

aAAct Su (nrtiv rhv irtpa Kal 0\4 t*iv 0aX\hralf 
leal SiuKar yrjv rph yijs, tvs ft* fvptdrj tot i • 
where tho difficult play on BaXAhraSt is repro¬ 
duced—much to the delight, we should think, of 
a Dublin audience: 

“ Come, I feel like Stony Batter: found he shall 
be ; and I will 

Batter him with stones, the ruffian; pelt him till 
I’ve had my fill ” 

—“ Stony Batter ” being, it appears, a rowdy 
quarter of Dublin. On tho whole, however, 
the best passago in the translation is tho long 
speech (pp. 37-40) in which Dicaiopolis gives 
his view of the origin of the Peloponnesian 
War. Here, wo think, Prof. TynreU is as supe¬ 
rior to Mr. Billson as in the previous scene with 
Euripides he is inferior:— 

“ Then some youths 

Rising from wine and Kottabos half-road, 

A girl of Megara, Simaetha hight, 

Feloniously abducted; smarting then 
As ’twere with blister of their native leek, 

The men of Megara in reprisal stole 
Two of Aspasia's girls; thus war broke out 
Over all Hellas through three bona robas. 
Then tho Olympian Pericles in wrath 
Fulmined o’er Greece and set her in a broil 
With statutes worded like a drinking catch: 

‘ No Megarian on land 
Nor in market shall stand, 

Nor sail on the sea, nor set foot on the strand.’ ” 
Here the solemn mockery of Athenian jingoism 
is well reproduced, and Mr. Paley’s happy ren¬ 
dering of tho “ statutes like drinking catches ’ 
has been wisely adopted, for it cannot be 
bettered. 

The Captives. Translated from Plautus by 
H. A. Strong. (Melbourne: Robertson.) 
Prof. Strong gives us a translation of tho 
pleasantest and most presentable, if not the 
cleverest, of Plautus’ dramas, to which he has 
prefixed much compact and useful information 
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on the subject of the Latin comedy and its 
relation to the Greek (Introd., pp. v.-viii.), a 
valuable and much-needed excursus on the 
metre of Plautus (pp. xix.-xxxi.), and other 
prefatory matter. One very piquant piece of 
information occurs on p. xv., where we are told 
that the MS. A, or Codex Ambrosianus, in tho 
library at Milan, “would, if preserved entire, 
be of paramount importance for the Plautine 
text; but in the eighth or ninth century it was 
taken to pieces, and washed and scraped, to re¬ 
ceive a copy of the Book of Kings according to 
the Vulgate ” ! Prof. Strong, after explaining 
that his translation was written to facilitate tho 
study of Plautus among the Melbourne students 
to whom he lectures, goes on to express a regret 
(p. iv.) that “Plautus is so little studied in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The language of 
Plautus was tho language of common life 
among the Romans, and there seems no reason 
why mis should be utterly excluded from tho 
ordinary curriculum of school and university 
studies.” There is reason in this plea; but, 
with the natural partiality of a translator, the 
Professor forgets the defects of his author. 
Much of Plautus—the Captives is an exception— 
is obscene; a still larger part is vulgar and dull 
in the study, whatever it may have been when 
vivified on the stage. To our certain know¬ 
ledge, even able sixth - form boys can with 
difficulty work up an interest in it as literature, 
in spite of its philological importance. Last, 
not least, it is too obviously translated or 
adapted for anyone to feel in it the charm of 
originality. ‘.‘Excluded” from schools and 
universities it is not; it “brokenly lives on.” 
But it cannot, wo think, be popularised, even 
by a bright and pleasant translation like the 
present. The last scene of act I., where 
Ergasilus, by feigning grief for Hegio’s lost 
son, secures an invitation to dinner, is very 
brightly turned:— 

“ AT. Tell me, d’ye dine out anywhere to-day ? 

£. No-where, I think. But why d’ye ask me, 
pray? 

E. Because to-day’s my birthday; I protest 

On this occasion you must be my guest! 

E. The funny fellow ! 

S. But you won’t get much; 

Contented folk are wise, and only such. 

E. Contentment! I can boast of this at least. 

When I’m at home, contentment’s my sole 
feast! 

S. But pray come early! 

E. Good sir, 'tis my habit. 

S. And don’t expect a hare; you’ll get but 
rabbit! 

My way of feeding's rough, I fear you’ll 
say. 

A. Til shoe my teeth and scorn the roughest 
way ! 

This, we think, is at least as good as the 
original. The translation (in prose) of 
Ergasilus’ soliloquy (act III., sc. i.) is, we 
think, a successful experiment (see Pref., p. i.), 
and suggests that a modernised prose adapta¬ 
tion of this drama might he a possible rival to 

^ Uke “ Money.” On the whole, we think 
Strong is to be congratulated on a 
sympathetic piece of interpretation, and some 
useful notes —especially those on pp. 46, 47. 

Aristotelis de Arte Poetica. With Transla¬ 
tion. By E. R. Wharton. (Parker.) Mr. 
Wharton has printed opposite Vahlen’s text 
a very faithful English version, marked by 
the conciseness that might be expected from 
the author of Etyma (fraeca. The English is, 
indeed, almost as concise as the Greek, and in 
the rendering of Aristotle this is an achieve¬ 
ment. In places, no doubt, a question may be 
raised whether the right reading has been 
adopted or the right moaning put upon the 
obscure words of tke original; but no fault 
ash be found with the scholarship of the 
traqslation, and in this respect students may 


feel themselves absolutely safe in Mr. Wharton’s 
hands. The Poetics is so difficult that a trans¬ 
lation with tho merits of great accuracy and 
great conciseness is likely to bo very welcome, 
especially at Oxford, where the book is now 
much read. 


NEW EDITIONS OF HISTORICAL HOOKS. 

A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. 
Fyffe. Vol. I. 1792-1814. A New and 
Revised Edition. (Cassells.) The new edition of 
Mr. Fyffo’s first volume winch has been called 
for is a proof of tho value of tho work. Tho 
first edition was reviewed in tho Academy, and 
it is only necessary now to notice the new in¬ 
formation which has been added. These 
additions aro derived from two sources—the 
papers in tho English Record Office, and the 
publications of Austrian historians. From 
personal experience it is possible to confirm 
entirely Mr. Fyft’e’s estimate of the great value 
of the English records ; they throw an entirely 
new light on many diplomatic transactions, and 
are easily accessible. Mr. Oscar Browning, in a 
recent article in the Fortniyhtly, made use of 
them with very groat effect, and elucidated the 
difficult diplomatic transactions in London 
which preceded the outbreak of the great war 
between France and England in 1793. Mr. 
Fyffe, in his Preface, expresses his own obliga¬ 
tions to Mr. Browning, and also his thanks to 
Mr. Kingston, the courteous superintendent of 
the Foreign Office records, for the ready assist¬ 
ance which is never wanting to workers in his 
room. From such authorities Mr. Fyffe has 
gained much fresh information; bu ttbo very 
copiousness of his quotations makes the new 
edition, if more historically useful, rather less 
symmetrical than the first. It is only to be 
wondered at that he did not avail himself of these 
materials before, and this remark applies even 
more strongly to his use of tho labours of the 
Austrian historians. Ono would have thought 
that no serious history of the period could have 
been attempted without a knowledge of the 
works of Huffer, Yivenot, and Helfert. On 
the whole it may be said that, however much 
objection may be made to certain portions of 
the book, and especially to much of his French 
history, Mr. Fyffe’s History is tho best in 
English on the period, and that the second 
edition is decidedly better than the first. 

Students of modem French history, par¬ 
ticularly those whose interest is stronger in 
persons than in events, are under a heavy 
obligation to Mr. Bentley, who is unwearied in 
providing them with luxurious editions of the 
gossipy memoirs of the early part of this cen¬ 
tury. Within less than a year after the Memoirs 
of Mdme. Junot, in three volumes, we now 
have two volumes more giving The Private Life 
of Marie Antoinette , from the memoirs of her 
first lady-in-waiting, Mdme. Campan. Printed 
by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, and 
handsomely bound with abundance of fleurs de. 
lys on the cover, tho book would always attract 
attention. But its permanent value is greatly 
enhanced by the steel-engravings, which number 
eighteen in all. Tho frontispiece to each volume 
is a likeness of the Queen from the original 
plates of Dupont. All the others seem to nave 
been specially engraved for the purpose—the 
landscapes in Paris and the portraits in London. 
As it is difficult to believe there can be a very 
largo demand for such books, the more credit is 
due to a publisher who evidently takes a per¬ 
sonal pleasure in their issue. 

We received some time ago from Messrs. 
Kelly eight monthly parts of the English 
translation of Duruy’s illustrated History of 
Rome, edited by Prof. Mahaffy. The work is 
now being published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co., who have already issued the first 


volume bound up in two parts. This instalment 
goes down to the end of the Second Punic War, 
and consists of some S50 pages of text, with 300 
wood-cuts, chromo-lithographs, and maps. We 
calculate that it will tako four more volumes 
{not parts) to finish the work ; and, if the promise 
of the printers is realised, this ought to bo 
accomplished by tho ond of next year. It is not 
necessary to appraise now the qualities of M. 
Duruy’s History, especially as wo are still so far 
off from the imperial period, in which all allow 
that his labours have been most successful. The 
large scale of the work, and still more the 
wealth of the illustrations, will always make it 
a desirable possession. The influence of pictures, 
not only in helping to realise the past und the 
distant, but also in stimulating to further study, 
has perhaps not been sufficiently attended to in 
tho common English curriculum. We should 
be disposed to recommend this book, together 
with Bishop Wordsworth’s Greece , to those 
looking about for a prize suitable for a boy who 
is on tho point of leaving school for the 
university. The illustrations by themselves, if 
studied carefully, would put a crown upon a 
classical education. 

We have also to acknowledge two more 
volumes (vi. and vii.) of Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s 
History of Eiif/land (Longmans), covering the 
eleven years from 1623 to 1633. As it appears 
that there are some persons (including at least 
one reviewer) who have not yet discovered Mr. 
Gardiner’s unrivalled merits, wo would call 
their attention to the brief Prefaces to these two 
volumes. They will perhaps learn from them 
that it is the infinite capacity for taking pains 
which characterises the true historian no less 
than tho man of science and the man of 
genius. 


NOTES AND NEW S. 

We are glad to know that Mr. R. L. Steven¬ 
son has so far got tho bettor of his last attack 
as to have removed from Nice, where illness 
overtook him, to his permanent address at 
Hydros. The illness was a bad one. Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson, tho painter, was sent for 
to see his cousin ; and for some time the affair 
looked grave. It is pleasant to record that the 
worst is past, and that, bo far as wo know, Mr. 
Stevenson’s recovery is only a matter of time. 

With reference to the announcement of a 
new volume of poems by Mr. Andrew Lang, it 
may be as well to state that it will he a selec¬ 
tion from his poems already published, and that 
it will be issued exclusively for the American 
market by Messrs. Scribner. The selection has 
been made by Mr. Austin Dobson, who has 
prefixed a few introductory lines of his own. 
It will be entitled Ballades and Verses Vain. 
We believe, however, that Mr. Lang does 
contemplate issuing shortly in this country a 
volume containing a collection of his several 
articles treating of folk-lore and savage myth¬ 
ology, which will prepare the way for tho large 
work on this subject that he has been engaged 
upon for some years past. 

We understand that the first election to the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History lately 
established at Cambridge will take place early 
next term. The professorship (the election to 
which is entirely open) is endowed with an 
annual income of about £750 a year, together 
with the dividend (now £250) of a fellowship 
at Emmanuel College, which has been assigned 
to the Chair. The present electors are the 
Vice-Chancellor {ex-officio). Prof. Seeley, Mr. 
Bradshaw, the University Librarian, Prof. Bryce, 
the Bishop of Durham, Mr. S. R. Gardiner, Dr. 
Sort, Mr. Basil Hammond, Mr. Prothero, and 
tho Master of Emmanuel {ex-officio). The 
professorship is connected with the Board of 
Historical Studies. 
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We hear that Messrs. Macmillan purpose to 
issue a Study of “In Memoriam ,* by ^ >ro ^* 
Genung, which has attracted a good deal of 
attention in America. 

We are informed that Mr. Joseph Knight 
has found himself unable to continue his 
“ English Letters ” to Le Livre ; and that it is 
not improbable his place win be supplied by 
Mr. Westland Marston. 

New Testament scholars will be glad to 
hear that the long-expected Prolegomena to 
tho eighth edition of Tischendorf’s Critical 
Greek Testament are on the eve of publication. 
The first volume, edited by Dr. C. B. Gregory, 
is in the press, and "will be ready before Easter. 
Intending subscribers wishful of obtaining 
early copies should send their names to Mi*. 
David Nutt. 

Next week will be issuod a pamphlet by Mr. 
Charles Marvin entitled The Russian Annexation 
of Mere: What it Means, and What it Must 
Load To, in which facte will be given showing 
that the new advance will tako the Eussian 
outposts to within 140 miles of Herat, as com¬ 
pared with the 514 miles separating the English 
outposts from the “ Key of India.” The pam¬ 
phlet will contain three maps, indicating respect¬ 
ively the position of the tribes dwelling between 
Merv and Herat, the new Eussian frontier, and 
the strategical positions of England and Eussia 
in Central Asia, besides one illustration of Merv. 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will be the pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer’s new setof ton sonnets' 
entitled “A Symphony of Sonnets, in ear of 
Cluny Water,” written at Braemar, will appear 
in the March number of Merry England. 

Mr. Walter Besant will contribute to the 
next number of the Contemporary an article on 
“ The Amusements of the People,” in which he 
deals with the proposal, adopted from one of 
his novels, for a People’s Palace at the East 
End of London. 

Lady Brassey’s account of her “Tour 
through Egypt after the War ” will appear in 
Good Words, beginning in the March part. 

“ Troy found Again ” is the title of an essay 
by Dr. Karl Blind in a forthcoming number of 
the Antiquary, dealing with the latest excava¬ 
tions of Dr. Schliemann, as recorded in his 
Troja. 

The Eev. W. J. Loftie writes about, and Mr. 
Tristram Ellis etches, Canterbury Cathedral in 
the forthcoming number of Merry England. 

Fortunes made in Business is tho title of a 
book which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will 
publish this month in two volumes. The names 
represent mercantile celebrities, famous ship¬ 
owners, mechanicians, metallurgists, chemists, 
and brewers. The chief feature of the work 
is that it will present a mass of information and 
anecdote, not gathered from books, but from 
the lips of the living and from out-of-the-way 
sources. It includes chapters on “The For¬ 
tunes of the Gladstone Family,” “ The Bright 
Family,” and a narrative of the rise and pro¬ 
gress of “ The Low-Moor Iron Company,” "so 
closely associated with the name of Gathome 
Hardy. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the 
press three new novels— Baiun, by Mr. H. Eider 
Haggard ; The Pity of It, by Mrs. M. E. Smith; 
and Omnia Vanitus : a Tale of Society. , 

We understand that Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
will shortly publish a popular edition of Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar’s Early Bays of Christianity, to 
be completed in ten monthly parts. 

Messrs. Wyman and Sons have a little 
work in the press entitled John Bull's Neighbour 
in her True Light: being an Answer to Some 
Bccent French Criticisms, by “ A Brutal Saxon.” 


Messrs. Kerry & Endean have in the press 
a new Guide to Nice, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Hygienic, written by Mr. James Nash, Principal 
of the Anglo-American College at Nice, with a 
plan of the town and neighbourhood. The 
historical portion traces the rise of Nice from 
the earliest times, showing the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed. The chapter on 
the hygienic aspect is contributed by Dr. J. 
Meyhoffer. 

Messrs. Griffin & Co., of Portsmouth, 
will shortly publish an elaborate work on the 
Nordenfelt Machine Gun, described in detail 
and compared with other systems, its use for 
naval and military purposes, and its methods of 
working. Tho book will be in royal quarto, 
illustrated with numerous plates and diagrams. 

The Early-English Text Society has just 
issued, through Messrs. Triibner, one of the 
volumes of its Extra Series for last year. This 
is part ii. of Lord Berners’ English version of 
Huvn of Burdeux, edited by Mr. S. L. Lee, of 
which part i. was reviewed in the Academy of 
June 23, 1883. To this volume is prefixed the 
portrait of Lord Berners—a Holbein, very 
fairly reproduced by some “ typographic etch¬ 
ing” process. We observe that yet a third 
part will be needed for the completion of the 
Eomance. But the delay will be compensated 
by the promised (Glossaries and Appendices. 

The new Welsh University College at Cardiff 
is fairly successful thus far; its day students 
number 147, and its evening students close upon 
six hundred. 

A bound volume, containing nineteen auto¬ 
graph letters written by Byron to his mother 
during the years 1809-11, was sold last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby for £283 10s. It was purchased 
for America. 

Mr. W. C. Coupland, the translator of Von 
Hartmann, will deliver a course of six lectures 
on “ Optimism and Pessimism ” at the South 
Place Institute, Finsbury, on Tuesdays, at 
8 p.m., beginning on March 4. 

We learn from the Newspaper Press Directory 
that the total numbor of journals published in 
the United Kingdom is 2,015, and the total 
number of magazines 1,260. Of the journals 
London has 401, the provinces 1,177, Wales 80, 
Scotland 181, Ireland 156, and the Channel 
Islands and Man 20. According to another 
classification, 179 of them are dailies. Of the 
magazines, 332 have a religious character. 

The death is announced of that prince of 
parodists, known at Oxford as Blaydes and at 
Cambridge as Calverley, but as “ C. S. C.” to 
all those who can appreciate tho sparkle of light 
verse and the charm of classical allusions. 

We regret to record also the death, after a 
lingering illness, of Archibald Maclaren, of 
Oxford, to whom England is indebted, more 
than to any other single man, for the serious 
attention now given to physical education. His 
Training in Theory and Practice has passed 
through more than one edition. 

With reference to the new edition of Tenny¬ 
son, a correspondent calls our attention to a 
i mis-spelling which is, we believe, to be found 
' in every print of the fine poem “ The Defence 
of Lucknow.” It is on p. 623:— 

“ Storm at the Water-gate ! storm at the Bailey - 
gate.” 

There is, no doubt, authority for “ Bailey,” as 
indeed there is for other spellings. But it is 
indisputable that the correct form is “ Baillie,” 
after Major Baillie, Eesident at Lucknow in 
1814. See H. G. Keene’s Guide to Lucknow and 
Mill’s History of India (viii. 111). It is, per¬ 
haps, hypercritical to add that in historical 
strictness it ought to be “ Baillie Guard,” and 
not “ Ballie-r/'iG,” though there is a gate in the 
Baillie Guard. “ Water Gate ” is right. 


LITURGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Cambridge University Press has nearly 
ready for issue two important liturgical publi¬ 
cations. The first is an edition of The Greek 
Liturgies, chiefly from Original Authorities, by 
Dr. C. A. Swainson, Master of Christ’s 
College and Lady Margaret’s Header in 
Divinity. The volume will contain (1) 
The Liturgy of St. Mark: (o) from the 
Eossano MS., (6) from a Eoll in the Vatican 
Library, (c) from a Eoll in the University 
Library at Messina; (2) The Liturgies of the 
eighth century: The Liturgy of St. Basil from 
the Barberini MS. and a Eoll at the British 
Museum, the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom from 
the Barberini and Eossano MSS., the Liturgy of 
the Presanctified from the same MSS.; (3) The 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the Liturgy of St. 
Basil, and the Liturgy of the Presanctified, 
from the eighth century to the present time; (4) 
The Liturgy of St. Peter, from the Eossano 
MS. and Paris Supp. Gr. 476; (5) The Liturgy 
of St. James: (a) from the Messina Eoll, (b) 
from the Eossano MS., (c) and (d) from Paris 
MSS. Gr. 2509 and Supp. Gr. 476. The great 
interest which has recently been taken in the 
Greek Liturgies is evinced by the publications 
of Bunsen, Neale, Littledale, and more recently 
of Mr. Hammond in England, and Dr. Daniel 
in Germany. With the exception of Bunsen, 
each of these editors has been content to reprint 
the text as given in earlier editions, with a fow 
conjectural emendations, while no one has made 
any attempt to make uso of MS. authority. 
Dr. Swainson has obtained access to the MSS. 
from which the editions of Morel, Drouard, 
Plantin seem to have been copied; but he 
has also discovered fresh MSS. of the five or six 
Liturgies, the text of each of which has hitherto 
depended upon only a single codex. Thus he has 
now two entire copies of the Liturgy of St. Mark 
and a large fragment of a third; three additional 
MSS. of St. Chrysostom as it existed before the 
end of the twelfth century; two of St. Basil, 
four of the Liturgy of the Ib*e sanctified before 
the same date; one fresh MS. of the curious 
Liturgy of St. Peter; three entire copies of the 
Liturgy of St. James, in addition to a complete 
transcript of the Messina Eoll, of which 
Assemani printed only imperfect abstracts. It 
would appear, too, that the current edition of 
this Liturgy was taken from a very late MS. of 
the sixteenth century. The various copies of 
St. Mark and St. James are exhibited in full in 
parallel columns. The Liturgies of St. Chry¬ 
sostom and St. Basil, being still in use, required 
a different treatment. Two results will follow 
from this publication: one, the fixing more 
definitively what are the genuine parts of the 
early Liturgies; the other, the discovery of the 
accretions which the Liturgies still in use have 
received during the last five hundred years. 
An Appendix will contain the “Ordinary 
Canon of the Mass according to the use of the 
Coptic Church.” This is taken from two MSS. 
now in the British Museum from the spoil of 
Magdala; and, at the request of several 
Aethiopic scholars, it is printed in the origins. 
The translation is by Dr. C. Bezold, of Munich, 
who has been acting with the co-operation of 
Prof. Dillmann, of Berlin. 

The other work referred to is the third and 
concluding fasciculus of the Breviarium aa 
usum insignis ecclesiae Sarum. This contains, 
as its principal portion, the Proprium Sanctorum 
of the Sarum Breviary and the Aceentuanus, 
thus completing the Breviary of 1531. E 
number of Indexes and some notes concerning 
Festa Synodalia sue appended. The main Pre¬ 
face spoken of in the Preface to the Kalendanwo 
and Temporale, in which were to be given the 
latest results reached in this branch of study, 
has been given up; but a plain Introduction 
to the use of the book has been prepared py 
the Eev. W. C. Bishop. Ip an Appendix ww 
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bo found the lists of editions of the Breviary 
and other Choir Service-books of the Church 
of Salisbury, prepared by Mr. Henry Brad¬ 
shaw, to whom are really due the notice of the 
printed books which contain the Breviary 
proper, or portions of it, and the brief state¬ 
ment of the contents of the Sarurn Breviary, 
which wore printed in the Introduction to 
fasciculus ii. 


SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed with the 
object of presenting to Edinburgh University, 
on the approaching celebration of its tercent¬ 
enary, a bust of Thomas Carlyle, “one of her 
greatest sons and benefactors.” Subscriptions 
arc to be limited to two guineas. 

We have before referred to the action brought 
by Prof. Caird against a Glasgow bookseller to 
restrain the publication of certain books alleged 
to contain imperfect notes of his lectures. 
Sheriff Lees, after considering two large MS. 
volumes of the Professor’s lectures, delivered 
judgment in his favour on Friday last. 

Glasgow has many libraries, but no Free 
Public Library ; and Edinburgh is in the same 
case. A movement has been started in the 
former city to combine tho several libraries 
under a single management, and to complete 
their deficiencies by the help of the Freo Public 
Libraries Act. It is calculated that the existing 
libraries (of which, of course, the Mitchell is 
the chief), already possess a capital sum of 
about £125,000; and that a rate of a penny in 
the pound, yielding £9,000 a year, would pro¬ 
vide a central lending library and news-room 
and six branch lending libraries. 

A FRESH Browning Society has been started 
in Edinburgh by some twenty students of the 
Edinburgh Association for the University Edu¬ 
cation of Women. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh last Monday, it was announced that the 
Keith prize had beon awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Muir, of the Glasgow High School, for his 
researches into the theory of determinants and 
continued fractions; the MacDougall-Brisbane 
prize to Prof. James Geikie, for his contributions 
to the geology of the North-west of Europe; 
and the Neill prize to Prof. Herdiuan, for his 
pipers on the Tunicata. 

A “ fixd ” of silver coins was made lately in 
tho bed of a stream near Portree, in the Isle 
of Skye. Fifty-three of them have reached the 
hands of the Government official, including one 
of Elizabeth (1573), one of Henry of Navarre 
(1803), and several Jacobuses. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The news from America by the last mail about 
the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill seems almost too 
good to be true. On February 5, what is 
called the Judiciary Committeo of the House of 
Representatives reported upon it favourably, 
subject to an amendment that the term of 
copyright shall be the same for the foreign as 
for the native author. Meanwhile, the American 
Copyright League has drawn a most import¬ 
ant declaration from Mr. Frelinghuysen, the 
Secretary of State, who may be presumed to 
express the policy of the President. After 
stating that negotiations for a treaty have 
practically fallen through on the difficulty of 
“domestic manufacture,” he says: 

“ I tbink the foreigner owning a copyright should 
have here the same privilege as our own citizens, 
provided our citizens have in the foreigner’s country 
the same rights as tho natives thereof; and there¬ 
upon I would leave to the mutual convenience of 
the holder of the copyright and the publisher the 
adjustment of their contract, and leave to the 


tariff the task of protecting the paper-makers, 
type-founders, printers, and other artisans who 
join m producing the book as a marketable 
article.” 

Tbe telegraph tells us that, on February IS. 
a motion to accelerate the Dorsheimer Bill 
failed to obtuin the necessary majority of two- 
thirds. But we may take comfort in the fact 
that the voting was 158 to 98. 

The report is again current—and this time, 
we believe, on good authority—that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes intends to visit England 
shortly. Ho is now at work upon a cata¬ 
logue of his correspondence and miscellaneous 
papers. 

The forthcoming volume of the new edition 
of the Eiui/rlo/media llritannica will be especially 
strong in American articles and American maps. 
Among the contributors are Mr. E. L. Gorikin, 
Mr. G. W. Gallic, and Gen. McClellan. 

Prof. J. A. Harrison has written for A nr/I in 
an article on “Negro English,” treating of its 
phonetics, grammar, and syntax, and giving 
specimens of four dialects. 

A complete edition of the poems of tho late 
Sidney Lanier is to be published this spring, 
edited by Dr. W. H. Ward. 

The original MS. of Anthony Trollope’s 
Orhfi Farm has been purchased by Messrs. 
Scribner & AVelford, of New York. It consists 
of about twelve hundred pages of note-paper, 
closely written on both sides, in a free running 
hand, with few corrections or interlineations. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has written a story for 
thoNcwYork Independent, entitled “Emmeline; 
or, Passion versus Principle.” 

The Publisher’s Weekly for January 28 gives 
the statistics of American publishing for tho 
past year. The total number of books (in¬ 
cluding new editions) was 3,481, which compares 
with 8,145 in England. The principle of classi¬ 
fication is probably different, but nevertheless 
the contrasts in the several classes are striking. 
In America fiction comes easily first with 870, 
as compared with 578 in England; then law 
with 397, as compared with 223 ; theology 375, 
as compared with 912; juveniles 331, as com¬ 
pared with 939; mcdicino 211, as compared 
with 253; poetry 184, as compared with 159. 

The Nation of February 7 has a memorable 
notice of Wendell Phillips, eight columns long, 
and an interesting article, by Mr. W. M. 
Conway, on the neglected picture gallery of 
the Liverpool Royal Institution, which seems 
to be unusually rich in early Italian works. 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

A committee for the erection of a national 
monument to Wilhelm Muller has been formed 
at Dessau, where the poet was bom in 1794, 
and where, after a short life devoted to litera¬ 
ture, teaching, and tho administration of the 
Ducal Library, he died in 1827. The monu¬ 
ment, to be executed by Hermann Schubert, of 
Dresden, is to consist of a colossal bust on a 
pedestal, which, by means of allegorical figures 
and reliefs, will illustrate the lifo and works of 
Wilhelm Muller. It is well known that some 
of tho greatest musical masters have been 
inspired by his poetry. Who has not enjoyed 
hi3 “ Sohone Miillorin ” and “ Winterreiso ” 
in tho immortal setting of Franz Schubert? 
His “Greek Songs” roused the enthusiasm of 
the German people and German princes for the 
Greeks in their war of independence against 
the Turks. His ballads will always rank as 
pearls in the national literature of Germany, 
while his lyric poems have by their freshness, 
simplicity, and joyousness made him one of the 
darling poets of his people. The English com¬ 


mittee consists of Mrs. Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Robert 
Morier, Sir George Grove, Mr. J. A. Froude, 
Prof. Buchhoim, und Prof. F. Max Muller. 

Another hook on the great Chancellor is 
about to ho published by the author of llismark 
nach dem Kriri/e. It will hear the title of 
llismark, Zuv/f Jahre deutscher Politik, and will 
chiefly treat of Germany’s—that is to say, of 
Bisnxark’s—foreign policy. 

Paul Hkyse intends resuming the publica¬ 
tion of short standard novels, issued some years 
ago under the title of “ Novellensehatz.” His 
co-editor in the new series will bo the Bavarian 
poet Ludwig Lcistnor. 

The veteran writer Heinrich Laube will 
shortly issue a comprehensive biography of the 
dramatic poet Grillparzer, which promises to be 
of great general interest. 

The diary of the distinguished dramatist 
Friedrich Hcbbel, extending over a space of 
twenty-eight years, will shortly he published. 
Dr. Felix Bamberg has been entrusted with 
the task of editing. 

The twenty-fifth issue of Robert Waldmuller’s 
German version of Tennyson’s Enoch A rden will 
be, in honour of tho occasion, an illustrated 
edition de luxe. 

The following notes from the aesthetic and 
intellectual city of Leipzig may interest our 
readers:— 

“On March 6 a grand costume festival is to be 
held here for the benefit of the Actors’ Fund. It 
is to represent a Jalumarkt, or fair, in the six¬ 
teenth century, and all present must wear suitable 
costume. The pageant takes place in our Crystal 
Palace, which is the largest and most suitable 
building here. Everything will be on a grand 
scale, although the prices of admission may sound 
moderate in English ears—five marks for ladies and 
ten for gentlemen ; spectators in the gallery must 
appear in ordinary ball dress. The whole thing 
promises to be very pretty. Tho meetings of our 
Lessing Verein offer much that is interesting ; also 
the lectures of the Lyceum. The theatres and 
opera are very good.” 

On the whole, barring the climate, Leipzig 
must be a delightful place in the winter. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CELESTE. 

Look not so fair, not long doth beauty stay: 
Your mother, at your side, who was as fair, 
Consumes apace in the slow fire of care, 

And your glad steps but follow on her way. 

The crimson shades that now your face array 
Shall vanish, and your cheeks her likeness bear; 
Your eyes that now beatify despair 
Bent onward, dreaming still of yesterday. 

Look not so fair ! Though plighted to the mom 
That with your blushes would the sky adorn, 
Your bosom shall the fond infection feel 
And to itself a sicklier love reveal; 

Another dawn, the heart flush shall have flown 
To bloom afresh in buds as yet unblown. 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Good portrait illustrations are always wel¬ 
come in a periodical, because they can he tom 
out and inserted elsewhere without a sense of 
wickedness. It is, therefore, worth mentioning 
that Le IJvre for February (Fisher Unwin) 
contains two such of Henri Martin and Casanova 
respectively. The first illustrates a paper on 
the historian’s forgotten novels, the second 
(which is a good etching of a recently dis¬ 
covered and decidedly remarkable bust) a 
review of some recent Italian work on its very 
disreputable and very amusing subject. /,« 
Livre is rich ia articles of interest this month. 
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Besides the two just mentioned, there is a good 
essay (though not, we think, quite the first of 
its kind) on “ Los Etapos de la Revue des 
Deux-Mondes ” and (the best of all) a very 
interesting paper on a supposed “Dernier 
Amour de J.-J. Rousseau,”by M. Chantelauze. 
Tho “object” is Lady Cecilia Hobart, and M. 
Chantelauze gives the text of an unpublished 
letter to this lady, whom ho has not succeeded 
in identifying very accurately. Tho letter, it 
seems, is not autograph ; and there may bo two 
opinions as to the Jean-Jacquerie of its stylo, 
whereon M. Chantelauze is a little dogmatic. 
But it is interesting enough. 

Tiie valuable and interesting work “ Cosas 
de Madrid,” by Dionisio Chaulie, is completed 
in the last January number of the lb-vista 
Contemporanea. An Index is there given of the 
whole, with references to tho number of the 
Review in which each chapter appears. N. Diaz 
Ptfrez continues his articles on “ Las Bibliotecas 
en Espaha.” They are really a conspectus of 
tho state of education in Spain. The little 
province of Alava stands highest in the scale 
of education. The payment of elementary 
schoolmasters is in somo provinces only from £3 
to £5 per annum, and this paid irregularly. 
Miguel Gutierrez continues his critical history 
of the Ode, dealing with Arolas and other 
minor religious authors, and with hymns, 
which seem to be, on the whole, inferior as 
poetry to secular lyrics. 


I 

A DESPATCH OF WILLIAM PITT. 

King’s College, Cambridge : Fob. 13, 1881 . 

I ENCLOSE a despatch of William Pitt’s, which 
I have discovered among the Auckland papers. 
It gives Pitt’s account of an important con¬ 
versation with Maret, afterwards Duke of 
Bassano, on the eve of tho outbreak of the war 
between France and England. I havo read 
Maret’s account of the same conversation in the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, and I 
have already given somo account of it in an 
article in the Fortnight!// Review for February 
1883. There is also an account in Emouf's Life 
of Maret. 

Tho conversation is very important. It shows 
how extremely desirous Pitt was of preserving 
peace, that the difficulty of negotiating with 
Franco lay in tho difficulty of recognising a 
Government which had no definite Constitution, 
and that the true cause of tho Revolutionary War 
was, so far as England was concerned, not the 
opening of the Scheldt, nor the decree of 
November 19, but the necessity of preserving 
our close alliance with HoUand. To show how 
little the opening of tho Scheldt had to do with 
the matter, Lord Auckland, on the receipt of this 
letter of Pitt’s, answers that the Dutch care very 
little about the Scheldt, that tho navigation is 
so bad that it is scarcely worth possessing, and 
that it can be impeded at any moment. 

Pitt's offer to treat with a private agent was 
very nearly being accepted. In the French 
Foreign Office there is a letter from Lebrun to 
Chauvelin, dated December 7, transferring him 
from England to Holland, a letter which was 
never sent; and there is the original minute of 
the Conseit exccutif signed by Dant.on, Barrero, 
and others, refusing to treat with Pitt by means 
of a secret agent. It is probable that this resolu¬ 
tion was carried by a small majority, although 
on it hung the destiny of peace or war. Simi¬ 
larly, in our own Rocord Office there are 
sketches for instructions to be given to an 
English Minister accredited to the French 
Government at the close of 1792. I have found 
evidence that the person whom it was in con¬ 
templation to send was Mr. Lindsay. 

Oscau Browning. 

“Downing Street, Dec. 3,1792. 

“ It was stated to me, in a way which induced 


me to give some Credit to it, that there was a 
Frenchman here of the Name of Maret, who was in 
the Foreign Department under M. Le Brun and 
confidentially employed by him; and it was also 
conveyed to me that M. Maret wished to see me 
before he returned to Paris. 

“I saw him yesterday; and, on my telling him, 
that I was ready to hear anything he had to say. 
as a private Individual informed of the Affairs of 
France, he proceeded to give the same Account 
of himself which I had before heard. He then 
expressed his Regret at the distant and suspicious 
Terms on which England and France appeared to 
stand—his Readiness to give me any Eclaireisse- 
merit he could—and his Belief that the present 
French Government would be very glad, if Means 
could be found by private Agerfts, with no Official 
Character, to set on foot a friendly Explanation. 

“ I told him that, if they were desirous of such 
an Explanation, it seemed to me much to be 
wished, under the present critical Circumstances, 
as we might by conversing freely, learn whether 
it was possible to avoid those Extremities which 
we should very much regret, but which seemed, 
from what we saw of the Conduct and Designs of 
France, to be fast approaching:—and I then 
mentioned to him distinctly, that the Resolution 
announced respecting the Scheldt was considered 
as a Proof of an Intention to proceed to a Rupture 
with Holland; that a Rupture with Holland, on 
this Ground, or any other inj urious to their Rights, 
must also lead to an immediate Rupture with 
this Country ; and that, altho we should 
deeply regret the Event, and wore really desirous 
of preserving, if possible, the Neutrality to which 
we had hitherto adhered, we were fully determined, 
if the Case arose, to give our utmost Support to 
our Ally. 

“His Answer was, that he hoped nothing of the 
Sort would happen ; that he believed there was no 
Design of proceeding to Hostilities against Holland; 
and that it was much the Wish of the French 
Government to be on good Terms with this 
Country; that they wished to manager I’Ant/leterre, 
and therefore to menager la Haltande ;—that these 
were the Sentiments of M. le Brun, when he left 
Paris about three weeks ago;—that lie believed 
them to be those of Dumouricrand that from 
the Despatches to M. Chauvelin which he had seen 
while here, he believed they continued to be thoso 
of the Connell Exrcntif ;—that he thought a confi¬ 
dential Explanation on this Subject very desirable, 
and would either go to Paris, or write to M. le 
Brun, to state what had passed in our Conversation, 
and that he was persuaded they would be disposed 
to send some Person here to enter privately into 
Explanations upou it. He afterwards dropped an 
Idea, that some Difficulty might perhaps arise, 
from the Council Execullf feeling itself pressed by 
the Weight of public opinion, to propose to us to 
receive some Person here, in a formal Character. 

“To this, I observed, that the Circumstances 
would, by no means, admit of any formal Communi¬ 
cation ; and that they would certainly see the 
necessity of avoiding the Difficulties which must 
arise from such a proposal, if they were sincere in 
wishing an Explanation, with a view to remove 
Jealousies. 

“ Towards the End of the Conversation, on his 
repeating his Belief that it would be the Wish of 
the French Government to have such an Explana¬ 
tion, and to remove, if possible, tho Grounds of 
Misunderstanding, I remarked to him that if this 
was actually desired, there was another Point 
which must bo attended to:—that he must havo 
seen the Impression made here, by the Decree in 
France, avowing a Design of endeavouring to ex¬ 
tend their Principles of Government, by raising 
Disturbances in all other Countries:—That, while 
this was professed or attempted, and till we lutd 
full Security on this Point, no Explanation could 
answer its Purpose; and that such a Conduct must 
be considered as an Act of Hostility to Neutral 
Nations. 

“He answered, that he knew the Impression 
which this Circumstance produced, and had seen 
the Decree I mentioned with Consternation,—that 
he believed it passed only in a moment of Fermenta¬ 
tion, and went beyond what was intended ;—that 
it could be meant only against Nations at War, and 
was considered as one Way of carrying on War 
against them that he believed it was not con¬ 
formable to the Sentiments of the Cornell Exicuttf, 


and that they might possibly find means to revise 
it. 

“To this I said that, whatever were the Senti¬ 
ments of the Constil E recntif, the Decree, as it stood, 
might justly be considered by any Neutral Nation 
as an Act of Hostility. 

“ He concluded by saying, that he would imme¬ 
diately send to M. le Brun an Account of what had 
passed, which he hoped might lead to lmppy Con¬ 
sequences. (Signed) “ W. Pitt." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ FTJUUY-DAY ” AT HELSTONE. 

2Salisbury Villas, Cambridge: Feb. 18,1881. 

In the Academy of February 9 there is an 
allusion to tho Furry-day at Helstono, as 
described in tho Gentleman's Magazine for 1790. 
The correspondents of that magazine attempted 
to find the etymology of “furry,” with poor 
success. The first derived it from the goddess 
Flora, the second from the Latin ferire, and the 
third opined that Flora had, at any rate, nothin v 
to do with it, It is easy to see why they could 
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not understand the word—viz., because Middle 
English was then so little studied, and is, in¬ 
deed, still very imperfectly known to scholars, 
many of whom imagine that a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is sufficient to explain English, 
and that there is no need to know anything of taking bibliographical 
Anglo-Saxon or Old French. The word “furry” I T.urlwie- Hnrznl. Prnfes 
is merely tho Western pronunciation of the 
M.-E. J'rric, 0.-French/me, Latin feriti, so that 
“furry-dny” is simply “fair-day.” As for 
/trie, it is sufficiently common. It occurs in P. 

Plowman, C. v. 113, B. xiii. 415; Wycliffe, 

Levit. xxiii. 2, 4. The English student's best 
friend, the faithful Randle Cotgrave, is suf- 
eiently explicit. He explains the French furies 
as holy-daies, festivall-daies, resting-daies, 
idle times, wakes, vacations, or vacant seasons; 


sessed a copy of this translation, but cannot 
now lav my hand upon it. There are good 
biographies of Haller by Zinnnermann, Rudolf 
Wolf, the late Prof. Mdrikofor, and others ; but 
by far the best is the exhaustive and pains- 
memoir prefixed by Dr. 
Ludwig Herzel, Professor of German Literature 
in the university, to his edition of Alhr. von 
Haller's (h'tliehte in the handsome “Bibliothek 
iiltorer Scliriftworke dor deutschon Schweiz ” 
(Frauenfeld: J. Huber, 18!>2). Prof. Hirzel 
lias gathered together materials which lay 
scattered in public libraries and family archives, 
and has included a number of hitherto un¬ 
printed poems and letters by Haller. 

The singularlyattractive and universal-minded 
naturalist 


man—botanist, naturalist, anatomist, matho 
properly such holydaies as Monday and Tues- 1 matician, surgeon, alpinist, metaphysician, poet, 
day in Easter week, &c.” Tho Western use of u | theologian, politician, literary and ecclesiastical 
for other vowels 


is shown in such spellings 
as hire for here or hire (her), has for his, //'<- 
for yes in Middle English; and see p. (il of 
Elwortby's Dialect of II’. Somerset. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


“THE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 

New York : Feb. 5,1SS1. 

Pray permit me to say that my esteemed 
fellow-student and gentle censor, Prof. Dowden, 
puts me in a false position (quite unintention¬ 
ally, I am sure) by his remark, in the Academy 
of January 19, that “an editor of Shakspere 
insults his reader when he announces, as Mr. 

White does, that he has never taken the trouble 
to read Mr. Spalding’s essay on ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen.’ ” I did not announce that I 
had never taken the trouble to read that essay ; 
but simply said, or confessed, that I had "not 
vet seen ” what Mr. Dyee calls a letter, but 
Prof. Dowden an essay. Tho fact is just so 
and not otherwise. I have never met with Mr. 

Spalding’s letter or essay, nor have I ever, that 
I know, met with its title in any catalogue. I 
could neither take tho trouble to read nor not 
take the trouble to road what I have not seen. 

Prof. Dowden perhaps saw in my Introduction 
to “ Richard III.” that. I took great trouble to 
benefit my readers by a careful examination of 
all that Mr. Spalding had written upon tho 
text of that perplexing play. 

When he scoffs and pleasantly gibes at me 
for saying that, in deciding what passages of 
Shakespeare need explanation to make them 
intelligible to readers of average intelligence 
and information, I, “ following eminent ex¬ 
ample,” took advice of my washerwoman, and 
girds at the highly cultivated washerwomen of 
American democracy, he seems to forget, what 
I thought no one would forget, that my eminent 
example was Molidre. Let me add that the 
washerwoman in my case was a lady who 
although an intelligent and appreciative reader 
of Shakespeare, capable of enjoying not only 
bis poetry, but his humour, is entirely without 
literary pretensions or habits, and who was I Latin poems, 
within reach, like Moliere’s trusted critic, 1 v "'° ” 

whenever I was in doubt. I felt sure that when 
such a reader and when the correctors of the 
press (whom I asked to query every passage 
that they thought doubtful or obscure, and 
who helped me much in this way) agreed in 
thinking a passage perfectly dear, I might 
safely pass it over without troubling those who 


have reproduced every word of them out of 
their memories. It is strange that a man who 
published so little poetry should have wrought 
so much with that little. Lindemann places 
Haller’s name at the head of those who effected 
tho regeneration of German poetry; and Vil- 
mar even asserts that Haller did not merely 
mark the transition from the old age to the 
new, but began the new ago of German poetry. 
Mr. Keene will find an article on Haller in tho 
Saturilai/ Jteview, 1877. There is an article by 
Prof, nirzol on “Haller’s Bedeutung als Dich- 
ter ” in Buri and Jecker’s Miniatnralmnnaeh for 
187$. Haller’s poetry came from him as a 
Switzer. He said that poetry had other busi¬ 
ness than the ingenious confection of now tropes 
and metaphors, and that the cultivation of tho 
national life was its proper task. 

Thomas Hancock. 


wished to enjoy 
thought about it. 


Shakespeare with what 
Richard Grant White. 


ALBRECHT VON HALLER. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill: Feb. 19, 1884. 

There was a great stir made about Albrecht 
von Haller from end to end of Switzerland on 
December 12, 1877, the occasion of tho centen¬ 
ary of his death. His poems were translated 
into English in the last century. once pos- 


historian—was a pioneer in many directions, 
and to Englishmen he should be peculiarly in¬ 
teresting. lie was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, physician to George II.. and was offered 
a professorship at Oxford. He wrote a very 
full account of his first journey to England in 
1727 and his impressions of our nation. It has 
never yet been printed, but long extracts from 
it were published in successive numbers of the 
SonnUii/sblalt of tho Bund of Bom two or three 
years ago. He complained that English literary 
men knew so little of German, and preferred 
to study Italian than “das ihnon so leichtc 
Teutsche.” Ho was astonished at tho literai-y 
and scientific capacity of the contemporary 
English, which he rated higher than those of 
any other people. Tho one thing which held 
them back from becoming the intellectual 
masters of Europe was “cine altzugrosse Iloeh 
achtung vor ihr eigen Land;” this hindered 
them, as ho says, “ den Wehrt (Werth) von 
Ausslandern recht einzusehen.” He was sur¬ 
prised at tho degree of liberty of speech enjoyed 
by the English. After giving an account of 
visit to tho Turk’s Head coffee-house, ho ob¬ 
serves that tho English speak as freely and 
openly on political matters “ as if they were in 
Bern.” He thought that the English poetry 
of the ago was on far lower level than its 
physical science and its theology. “In don 
Wissenschaften schoint koin Land Engclland 
izt vorzugehen. In der Gottcsgclehrheit, 
Kirchengeschichte, Rechto der Natur, Unter- 
suchung der monschlichen Seele hat niemand 
ihnen zuvor gethan. In der Dichtkunst ist ihr 
Rubin geringor,” although the English lan¬ 
guage is “ reich und kr.iftig.” In tho “ satyr- 
ischen Sittcn-Gedichten,” ho says, there is no 
want of “ sinnmehen Gedankon ” and of “ ganz 
neuen Gefiillen ; ” hut in epic and tragic poetry 
they can do little. He makes an exception in 
favour of “ Cato ” and a few other pieces, in 
which “ der freio und etwas grausame Geist des 
Volkes hervorlouchtet.” 

At the age of ten the precocious Haller 
had written a number both of German and 
including a Latin satire on 
his master, and in the previous year ho had 
compiled for his own uso a conspectus of 
tho comparative value of Gorman and Latin- 
Frenoh-Italian words. He was called by his 
own contemporaries “the second Aristotle ; ” 
and it is curious that Dr. Baas, in his Sketch 
of the History of Medicine (187(1), speaking of 
the enormous range and worth of Haller’s 
services to science, should have resorted in¬ 
directly to the same title:—“ Haller deserves to 
have an historian all to himself,” ho says, 
“wie Aristoteles, wohl nur ein cbonburtiger 
Geist.” Goetho has observed that the world¬ 
wide scientific fame of tho “ father of physi¬ 
ology” procured a hearing for his poetry, and 
that Haller’s poetry dealt the death-blow to 
tho fashionable “windigo Gelogonheitsreim- 
erei.” Gleim says that, if Hallor’s pooms had 
been lost, there were men ip Berlin who could 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

London: Feb. 1G, 1831. 

It is easy for mo to “ settle the little contro¬ 
versy ” between Mr. Taylor and myself by 
“ specifying a few Greek myths which have 
been successfully interpreted by tho Hottentotic 
process.” That is to say, I think they have 
been “ successfully interpreted,” but then Mr. 
Taylor would not agree with me. But it would 
bo necessary for me to compare all the various 
and inconsistent “ orthodox ” explanations. I 
have found two more orthodox explanations 
of tho myth of Cronus, making seven or eight 
altogether. Next, it would be necessary for 
me to write out my own views of each myth in 
full, with many pages of evidence. Of course 
you would not find room for all this. But if 
I am merely to “specify a few myths” which 
I think are characteristic survivals front the age 
when the ancestors of the Greeks were still 
savuges, the task is simple. Here goes:— 

1. Myth of Cronus.—Already explained, 
with examplo from New Zealand, as a nature- 
myth of severance of Uranus and Gaea, with 
tho “swallowing” story illustrated from Bush¬ 
man and Australian sources. 

2. Myth of Descont of Greek Families from 
Zeus under various Animal Forms.—This is 
merely Totemism (or “ Otemism ”), with tho 
addition that each animal is recognised as a 
shape of Zeus. Sir Alfred Lyall illustrates a 
corresponding pig-Brahma in Oriental Studies. 

3. Cupid and Psycho, Urvasi and Purnravas. 
—Turns on the infringement of a well-known 
and widely distributed savago taboo. A similar 
story in Red Indian and Maori legend. 

4. Myths of the Fire Eater.—A myth found 
all over the world—the thief usually is a 
bird. In Maori, traces of the bird cling to the 
tale, as in the Soma stealing myth in Yedio 
legends. Why was fire everywhere said to be 
stolen ¥ Reason pretty obvious to tho anthrop¬ 
ologist. 

5. Myths of Hades and Homo of the Dead.— 
Found in all quarters of the globe, and con¬ 
sistent with savago theories of Hell, which has 
been visited by savage Dantes. Tho same 
features recur in Greek myths. 

6. Myths of the Origin of Death—Pandora.— 
These are almost universal, and arise naturally 
among races which, holding that no deaths are 
natural, want an explanation of how men came 
to die. Usually death enters tho world in 
consequence of a broken taboo, eating an apple, 
or bathing in a forbidden pond, or the like. 

Here are six examples, but I might go nil 
through Prcller’s Jfi/t/iolor/ie in tho same way. 
Of course the succcssfulness of the explanations 
hinted at is a matter of opinion. I did net 
intend the word “variant” to imply any 
theory of an original or any other connexion 
between Aryan and Hottentot or Maori myths. 
I withdraw tho word “ variant ” if it carries 
any such moaning. It is enough for me if ,.like 
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Kuhn and other famous scholars, I may com¬ 
pare with Greek myths those of Hottentots, 
Eskimo, Finns, and Maoris. 

I do not believe that the Greeks got then- 
tales from Maoris or Hottentots, or Muoris and 
Hottentots from Greeks. No man can say 
how much tales may have filtered through the 
world in the immeasurable past of our race. 
But whether they did so filter I do not protend 
to know. I only say that Greek myths, like 
Greek religion, and like Greek social life, bear 
tho indelible stain of the savage fancy—whether 
inherited or caught by infection I am not 
anxious to determine. A. Lang. 


London: Feb. 17, 1884. 

The very interesting controversy which for 
several weeks has been raging in the Academy 
over the foundations of comparative mythology 
has brought out such strong points on both 
sides of the question that a disinterested spec¬ 
tator is naturally led to look for truth some¬ 
where between the two extremes. Mr. Lang 
has shown such coincidences between the beliefs 
of certain savage pooples and the myths of 
Europe as ought to shake severely the con¬ 
fidence of those who think that they have 
found finality in their solar explanations when 
they have admitted a Semitic, and perhaps an 
Accadian, influence upon Greek myths. On 
the other hand, Mr. Isaac Taylor has reason on 
his side when he demands that some sort of 
a genealogy shall be established before the folk¬ 
lore of savages is used to elucidate the ideas of 
the civilised peoples of the Western world. A 
connexion is known to have existed between 
Greece and Babylonia, and, so far, Mr. Brown 
has the advantage. 

Tho gap between the savage and the Greek 
may not be so wide as Mr. Taylor seems to 
think. If it be true, as has been plausibly 
suggested, that the beast-fable was learned by 
Egypt from Central Africa, even the derided 
Hottentot has been brought within a measure 
able distance of Aesop; and it now seems that 
in tho opposite direction a bridge has been 
built which may lead to the establishment of 
unsuspected relations. In his Origins Ariacae, 
which Mr. Sayce recently reviewed with full 
approval in the Academy, Prof. Penka has 
gone far towards proving that the cradle of the 
Aryans was in Scandinavia, and that on then- 
way south they had to pass through lands 
inhabited by Finno-Ugric peoples, who in 
sundry ways left on their conquerors marks of 
this contact. Among the proofs of a Northern 
origin, he insists upon the essentially Northern 
character of tho legend of Odysseus, with its 
unmistakable reminiscence of the Polar land 
where the “ outgoings of the day and night are 
near togethor.” This, no doubt, enshrines the 
memory of the first seamen who ventured in 
tho Northern seas; tho voyage of Maeldune 
contains a similar tradition. But I now wish 
to add that, in passing southward, the story 
took in, among other foreign elements, one 
which is almost demonstrably of Finno-Ugric 
origin. This is the episode of the Cyclops, 
which is current, with variations, in Esthonia, 
Finland, Bussian Carelia, Boumania, and Servia, 
while to the south and east it has spread 
among the Tatar neighbours of the Ugrian 
tribos; for the facts it is not necessary to do 
more than refer to the Appendix to Mr. 
Merry’s Odyssey. 

Of course, this does not amount to such an 
explanation of the legend as Mr. Taylor has 
asked from Mr. Lang; but it does indicate that 
•omparative mythology may yet have a great 
deal to learn from the folk-lore of uncivilised 
people before a final conclusion can bo estab¬ 
lished. In so complicated a question the 
apparent simplicity of an explanation is hardly 
even a presumption in its favour until ethnology 


has said its last word, and that day has not 
come yet. 

To the eases quoted by Mr. Merry, in which 
the hero deceives the ogre by giving himself an 
ambiguous name, may be added an instance from 
Norso legend. In Asbjbrusen’s Norske Futke 
og Huldre-Kventyr (p. 170), the woman who has 
fallen among the malignant fairies, when asked 
her name, says, “I am called Sji.il” (Self). 
She turns some boiling tar over one of them 
who cries, “ Help, help! Self has burnt me! ” 
The others answer, “ If self has done it, self 
must boar it,” exactly as in the Esthonian story. 

Walter Leaf. 


CLAN POETRY. 

84 Trinity College, Dublin : Feb. 18, 1884. 

The effect of primitive communal life on the 
beginnings of literature is a subject worth the 
careful attention of any student of comparative 
literature. Dr. Brown, in an attempt to sketch 
the origin of poetry—an attempt which at¬ 
tracted the attention of Bishop Percy in his 
remarks introductory to the Reliyues —proposed 
more than one hundred years ago to discover 
tho source of the combined dance, song, melody, 
and mimetic action of primitive compositions 
in the common festivals of clan life. The 
student of comparative literature will probably 
regard Dr. Brown’s theory as a curious antici¬ 
pation of tho historical method in a study 
which, in spite of M. Taine’s efforts, has made so 
little progress as yet. The clan ethic of in¬ 
herited guilt and vicarious punishment has 
attracted considerable attention. But the clan 
poetry of the ancient Arabs and of the bard-clans 
surviving in the Hebrew sons of Asaph or the 
Greek Homeridae has not received that light 
from comparative enquiry which the closely 
connected problems of primitive music and 
metre would alone amply deserve. I should 
feel deeply obliged to any student of Oriental or 
Occidental literatures for such evidences of clan 
poetry as he may have happened to observe. 

H. Macaulay Posxett. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEN. 

Monday, Feb. 25, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Tho 
Three Sources of Historg—Ttoeopis, Monuments, 


and Social Laws,” by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

7 p.m. Actuaries: " The Rates of Mortality In 
Australia,” by Mr. A. F. Burridge. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Colour applied 
inside Buildings—Stained Glass and Painting, by- 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Build¬ 
ing of London Houses,” II., by Mr. Robert W. 
Eddis. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Progress of Discovery 
along the Coasts of New Guinea,” Dy Mr. Clemonts 
R. Markham. 

Tuesday, Feb. 28 ,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Soenery 
of the British Isles,” V., by Dr. A. Geikie. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “TheNanga, 
or Sacred Stone Enclosure of Wainimala, Fiji,” by 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison: “The Melanesian Lan¬ 
guages,” by the Rev. R. H. Codrington. 

8 p.m. society of Arts: “ Reflections on Chinese 
History, with reference to the Present Position of 
Affairs,” by Mr. D. C. Boulgcr. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Hydraulio Propul¬ 
sion,” Dy Mr. S. W. Baraaby. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Internal 
Corrosion and Scale in Steam-Boilers," by Mr. G. S. 
King. 

Thuesday, Feb. 98, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,” IT, by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ The Relation of 
Madness to Crime,” by Dr. Bucknill. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Monuments of 
Ancient Art which have been discovered since 
1850.” by Prof. C. T. Newton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Recent Progress in 
Dynamo-Electrio Machinery," by Prof. S. P. 
Thomson. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Some Preju¬ 
dicial Action injDyuamo Machines,” by Mr. B. W. M. 
Mordey; -‘The Effects of Biduction in Alternate 
Current Machines,” by Prof. George Forbes. 

Fbiday, Feb. 28,8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ Xroilus and 
Creasida,” bv Mr. G Bernard Shaw. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Theory of Mag¬ 
netism,” by Prof. Hughes. 

Saturday, March 1.3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Photo¬ 
graphic Action,” I., by Capt. Abney.. 


SCIENCE. 

Mental Evolution in Animals. By G. J. 
Romanes. With a Posthumous Essay on 
Instinct, by Charles Darwin. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

In this volume Mr. Romanes begins his self- 
imposed task of tracing out the history of 
mental evolution, and gives a brief sketch of 
the probable course of that evolution in the 
lower animals. Already, in his work on 
Animal Intelligence, ho had aollacted a large 
mass of data for such a theoretical interpreta¬ 
tion ; and in a future treatise on Mental 
Evolution in Man he hopes to continue his 
line of argument to its logical conclusion. 
As a whole, the very difficult and delicate 
problem he has set before himsc-lf has been 
treated here with wide knowledge, with great 
originality, and, above all, with that union 
of scientific method to subtle philosophical 
and psychological acumen which forms, per¬ 
haps, the most characteristic feature in the 
author’s mind. Mr. Romanes, in fact, is tho 
philosopher among biologists, and the biologist 
among philosophers, preserving the balance 
between his two lines of study with such 
remarkable impartiality that no scientific man 
can afford to disregard his science, and no 
psychologist to disregard his psychology. 

Beginning by positing as the criterion of 
mind, viewed as an eject (to borrow Clifford’s 
admirable word), the manifestation of Choice, 
Mr. Romanes passes on to a consideration of 
the objective conditions under which alone 
mind is known to occur—namely, in connexion 
with nerve-tissue, upon whose functions and 
origin his own investigations into the nervous 
system of medusae have thrown considerable 
light. He concludes that the directing or 
centralising function of ganglia has probably 
in all cases been duo, as Mr. Spencer has 
argued, to the principle of use, but combined 
with natural selection. In tracing the onward 
development of mind, Mr. Romanes makes 
large use of a sort of chart which he has 
designed, and which ingeniously represents at 
a single coup cTceil the relative height in 
intellectual and emotional development reached 
by each great group of animals, correlating 
with these, at the same time, the correspond¬ 
ing levels of the human infant. He proceeds 
to consider the origin of consciousness, sensa¬ 
tion, pleasures and pains, memory, and asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. Unfortunately, the treat¬ 
ment of all these subjects is too minutely 
analytical to admit of being adequately treated 
in any resume for which space would be 
possible here; and, indeed, this difficulty 
meets one at each stage in an attempt to 
criticise the entire book. Every chapter is 
so full of moot points, and the solutions 
suggested are so delicately and carefully put, 
that it would bo an injustice to state any of 
them in a naked form without the reserva¬ 
tions and explanations by which they are so 
cautiously and philosophically limited. The 
book, in fact, is so closely reasoned from 
beginning to end that a short summary could 
only result in misleading the reader as to the 
real nature of the contents. It is the detailed 
and accurate application of observed facts to 
a psychological evolutionary scheme that con¬ 
stitutes the main novelty of Mr. Romanes’ 
treatment; and this element can only bo 
appreciated by reading the treatise at large, 
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"Where others have had to deal mainly in 
conjecture, he has endeavoured instead to 
base his arguments upon ascertained fact. 
Especially interesting in such respect are the 
experiments collected in the excellent chapter 
on “ Perception,” and the observations on 
dogs and other animals quoted in that on 
“ Imagination.” 

By far the larger part of the volume, how¬ 
ever, is taken up with the consideration of 
Instinct, which may be regarded as the central 
crux and main problem of animal psychology. 
Defining instinct as “ reflex action into which 
there is imported the element of consciousness,” 
Mr. Bomanes proceeds to discuss the radically 
opposing views of Lewes and Spencer, and 
the intermediate, or, to some extent, concilia¬ 
tory, theory set forth by Darwin. Of these, 
it may fairly be said that Lewes’s falls short 
because, in spite of its author’s wide adapt¬ 
ability, he faded in later life fully to assimilate 
or at least to follow out to their farthest 
consequences the Darwinian doctrines which 
he accepted passively in the lump. The 
question between the two remaining theories 
may still he regarded as one of the most 
burning among biological psychologists. Mr. 
Bomanes, on the whole, defends and expounds 
the pure Darwinian thesis of the twofold 
alternative origin of instinct, either, on the 
one hand, from natural selection (or survival 
of the fittest) continuously preserving actions 
which, though never intelligent, yet happen 
to have been of benefit to the animals which 
first chanced to perform them: or, on the 
other hand, from actions originally intelligent 
becoming, through the effects of habit in 
successive generations, stereotyped into per¬ 
manent practices. For these two principles 
in their joint action he fights steadily all 
along the line, point by point, with his usual 
dialectical skill, and with great command of 
facts and illustrations. Setting out with a 
deliberate list of the various propositions 
which must be severally established in order 
to prove that some instincts have had the first- 
named origin (such as, that non-intelligent, 
non-adaptive habits occur in individuals ; that 
such habits may be inherited; that they may 
vary; and so forth), he goes on to produce 
inductive proof of each in order, till he arrives 
at his final conclusion. He then applies a 
similar course of set argument to the various 
propositions needful for the establishment of 
the second alternative origin of instincts. All 
this part of the work is set forth with a formal 
completeness which aims at something ap¬ 
proaching almost to mathematical rigour. 
Thence Mr. Bomanes endeavours to show that 
instincts may also have what he calls a blended 
origin—that intelligent adjustment, going 
hand in hand with natural selection, can 
greatly assist it by supplying as its ground¬ 
work variations of habit which are not for¬ 
tuitous, but are from the first consciously 
adaptive. The chapter dealing with this 
special modification of the instinct-forming 
principle is particularly rich in apposite and 
well-chosen examples. Even more subtle is 
the one which treats of the modes whereby 
intelligence determines the variation of 
instinct in definite lines. The particular 
stumbling-blocks of all theories of instinct— 
the self-immolation of moths and lemmings, 
the migrations of birds, feigning death, and 
the instincts of neuter insects—are all passed 


in review with much ingenuity, though not 
always with any very conclusive result. The 
bee puzzle, in particular, still remains just 
as absolute a stumbling-block as Darwin left 
it. "We may have faith that natural selection, 
exerted upon communities, and upon queen- 
bees through them, might thus suffice to 
remove mountains; but faith alone is a poor 
substitute for conceivable and realisable steps 
in such a matter. However, we must not 
find fault with Mr. Bomanes because he has 
not succeeded in casting any fresh light upon 
the most confessedly obscure of all these 
exceptional cases. Doubtless some day some¬ 
body will hit upon the exact missing con¬ 
ception which will enable us to bridge over 
the now impassable gulf. But this kind 
cometh not forth of study or deliberate 
thought; it flashes accidentally, as it were, 
some fine morning across minds of a very 
peculiar type, like Oken’s or Mr. Wallace’s, 
aroused at the moment by the unexpected 
clue spontaneously afforded in some passing 
analogy. 

Mr. Bomanes’ book is one that will need 
no recommendation to all psychologists of the 
new school; and it is to be hoped that its 
lucid style and literary excellence of execution 
will induce many of the old school also to 
take it into their favourable consideration. 
They will find it commendably free from un¬ 
necessary technical terminology, and plea¬ 
santly written from beginning to end. 

Grant Allen. 


ears than cdti, which it might have easily re¬ 
placed ; and, after this substitution, the final d 
might have been nasalised under the influence of 
the preceding n. I would add as a strengthen¬ 
ing argument in favour of the change of l into n 
that in the Algerian dialect (see Dozy, l.c., p. 21) 
these sounds often take the place of each other. 

I think, in conclusion, that the derivation 
both of alcimod and antimonio from al-ithmid is 
not only not impossible, but, although not cer¬ 
tain, at least probable. L.-L. Bonaparte. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ANTIMONY.” 

London: Feb. 16,1884. 

The Arabic name of this metal, or rather of 
its sulphuret, is ithmid ( al-ithmid , with the 
article); orient, arlwus, <rrl0t, in Greek; stibium, 
in Latin; antimonio, in Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese; antimoine, in French. Another 
Spanish old alchemic word, alcimod or alcimud 
(pronounced althimod, althimood, with the voice¬ 
less th), although very different at the first 
glance from antimonio, seems, however, to be the 
connecting link between this last and the 
articulated Arabic word. Littrd seems inclined 
to derive the Low-Latin antimonium from the 
Arabic uthmud or ithmid, and Devic limits him¬ 
self to calling this derivation “ not impossible.” 

In the Spanish antimonio I see no other element 
derived from Latin but the termination io from 
turn, and this on account of the Arabic origin of 
alchemy introduced into Spain with the word 
al-ithmid, changed by metathesis first into 
althimid and afterwards into the Spanish 
althimod and antimonio. The change of d into 
n, both alveolar sounds, particularly in such an 
un-Spanish termination as od, is no matter of 
surprise; and one ought to be even less sur¬ 
prised at either the permanence of the Arabic th, 
as in althimod, or its change into f, as in anti¬ 
monio. In fact (see Dozy’s GUmaire, &c., p. 20 
of the second edition), just in the same way 
as the Arabic th in thagri gives rise both to 
Spanish z, pronounced th in zegri, and to Spanish 
t in tagarino “ Moor who lived among the 
Christians, and by speaking their language 
well, could scarcely be known,” so the 
Arabic th in al-ithmid gives rise to Spanish 
z, pronounced th in alcimod, and to Spanish t in 
antimonio. Nor is the second t in al-ithmid 
less reducible to the first o in alcimod and 
antimonio. Compare only, among many other 
words, the Arabic al-mikhadda and the Spanish 
almohada, “pillow.” With regard to l in 
al-ithmid, as Prof. Bieu has kindly observed to 
me, the group anti is more familiar to] Latin 
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AN UNWRITTEN ENGLISH GUTTURAL. 

London: Feb. 16,1884. 

The fact that the Arabs, who had, perhaps, 
the most perfect knowledge and appreciation 
of sound and our capabilities of utterance of 
any people, assumed all words to begin with a 
consonant is suggestive of what may be found 
to be a curious insensibility to sound on the 
part of modem nations, with a consequent 
deficiency in alphabets, not unworthy oi the 
attention of those who are interested in the 
analysis of sound. 

It may, I think, be said that it is generally 
assumed to be possible to utter an initial 
vowel, and that when, for instance, the 
word in is pronounced the pronunciation 
is supposed to correspond exactly with the 
spelling of the word. It may possibly, 
however, be ascertained by trials in pronun¬ 
ciation carefully made, and close observation 
of sound, that this impression is false, and 
that the Arabs had a juster idea than we have 
of the powers of utterance. Take, for instance, 
the sentence He is in the house, and let it first 
be pronounced quickly, and, as is usual, so as 
to run the a of is on to the following word in. 
Next pronounce the same sentence distinctly, 
carefully avoiding any contact between the « 
and the in. In doing this everyone must be 
conscious of a difference between the two 
utterances, consisting in the exertion of some 
additional effort in the latter. But what can 
be the cause of this additional effort ? Can it 
be attributed to anything but the further force 
expended in pronouncing a consonant of some 
sort at the beginning of the word in ? From 
my own observation I should answer this 
question in the negative, and venture to add 
that the consonant assumed to exist is a feeble 
guttural produced by a very slight contraction 
of the throat. This guttural, I assume, is the 
meaning of the hamzated alif of the Arabs, 
and possibly of the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. 
Of course, the sound assumed to exist would 
generally be uttered only in words beginning 
with a vowel at the commencement of clauses. 
In other positions of such words its place 
would usually be taken by the preceding letter, 
owing to our rapid mode of enunciation. 
Further, the slight additional effort expended 
in the distinct utterance of two consecutive 
vowel sounds would also be better accounted 
for by the existence of this guttural than by 
the assumption of some vague power which we 
are pleased to call hiatus. 

In discussing the influence of this consonant 
I would even go a step farther, and ask if it 
has not a large share in producing that resem¬ 
blance between the vowels which we observe. 
There is nothing in the actual manner of pro¬ 
ducing the vowel sounds which should give 
them a relationship so close as that which 
exists between the sounds of the letters d, t;b, 
p, &c. ; but certainly from some cause a closer 
relationship has been felt to exist. Witness the 
old alliterative poems, in which different vowel 
sounds occur in the same line as alliterative, 
though d does not ocour with t, nor b with p. 

“ The ends of alle-kynez fetch that on urthe meuei _ 

Is fallen forth-wyth my face and forther hit 1 
thenk.” (The Deluge.) 
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Nay, more, the vowels are repeatedly reckoned 
with the guttural h. 

“ So hittez on the eventyde and on the ark tittez 

(The Deluge.) 

The sound I admit to bo very slight, and so 
difficult to appreciate by a purely mental effort 
that whenever we wish to recall a vowel sound 
to mind without giving it utterance we can 
scarcely avoid associating with it an initial 
h, and find it a relief to actually utter the 
sound with the faint guttural which is really, 
as I surmise, prefixed to it in pronunciation, 
but which we have not been trained to conceivo 
in the mind. 

The existence and necessity of such a con¬ 
sonant as this would reduce vowels to the same 
position as consonants, in so far as the latter 
cannot bo pronounced alone, and give us 
practically syllabaries instead of alphabets. 

C. E. Wilson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Tyndall will begin a course {of six 
lectures at the Iioyal Institution, on “ The 
Older Electricity, its Phenomena and Investiga¬ 
tors,” on Thursday next (February 28), illus¬ 
trated with experiments ; and Capt. Abney will 
begin a course of six lectures on “ Photo¬ 
graphic Action, considered as the Work of 
Eadiation,” on Saturday (March 1). Prof. 
Hughes will give a discourse on “ Theory of 
Magnetism,” on Friday next (February 29), 
illustrated with experiments. 

A NEW number of tho Transactions of the 
Cumberland Association has recently appeared 
under the able editorship of Mr. J. G. Good- 
child. Extending to upwards of 2o0 pages, it 
forms a small volume in itself. Among the 
papers of local interest we may single out as of 
exceptional value one on “ Water Supply in the 
Carlisle Basin,” by Mr. T. Y. Holmes, who was 
formerly engaged on the geological survey of 
the neighbouring country. Mr. Fisher Cros- 
thwaite has an interesting essay on “ German 
Miners at Keswick ; ” and Mr. Goodchild, tho 
editor, contributes not only a paper on “ Local 
Minerals,” but also a very appreciative memoir 
of the late Prof. Harkness. A new feature in 
this useful publication is the introduction of a 
section devoted to “ Local Scientific Notes.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The next volume of the Lcipziger Stndien 
(vol. vi.) will contain Prof. Lipsius’ reply to 
Prof. Weil’s claim {Revue, dc Philologie, vi., 1 
foil.) for Demosthenes as tho author of the first 
speech against Aristogeiton, and especially 
against Weil’s assertion, “ l’auteur de notre 
plaidoyer se montre bien inform^ des institu¬ 
tions politiques et judiciaires d’Athenes.” 
Lipsius gives a long array of instances where 
the author of the speech shows himsolf wrong 
on points of law. 

To the Revue critique of February 11 M. 
Michel Br&il contributes an article on tho 
progress that has been made recently in the 
decipherment of Etruscan, reviewing the latest 
publications of Deecke, Pauli, and Bugge. It 
appears that Deocke claims to be able to read 
the leaden tablet of Magliano—by tho light, of 
course, of Latin ; and that Pauli has come back 
to the opinion that Etruscan belongs to the 
Indo-European family, but connected with 
Slav and Lithuanian rather than with the 
Italic group. Bugge’s theories are treated with 
much respect. 

Kadesh-Bamea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
(New York: Scribner.) This is a truly note¬ 
worthy book, and will at onco command the 
attention of all Biblical scholars. Dr. Trumbull, 
who happily succeeded at some risk in finding 


not only tho ’Ain Gadis of Bowlands and Palmer, 
but the still more abundant rushing water-head 
of ’Ain el-Qadairdt, has given his personal 
explorations the setting of a scholarly and 
beautiful volumo luoidly arranged and firmly 
written, with phototypes of rare excellence, good 
maps, and the special advantage of well- 
dcveloped index-apparatus. He has truly 
estimated the historical and geographical value 
of Kadesh-Bamea, and well vindicated the older 
view of the route of the Israelites. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shaxspbbb Society.— (Friday, Feh. 8.) 

F. J. Ftrnivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
Miss Grace Latham read a paper on 11 Ophelia.” 
She was interesting for her pathetic fate. Evidently 
quite young, and having lost her mother, she was 
brought up, and her character was formed, by her 
father. He, with his mean astuteness, his estimate 
of a child shown in his charge to Reynaldo, his 
sense of a daughter’s “ duty and obedience,” had 
her watched, (lid not trust her, kept her under stem 
control. When does he show any sign or word of a 
real father’s love to her? She became reserved and 
lived alone; she had no girl friend, as Hamlet 
had Horatio. Hamlet finds her solitary, not with 
her father like Desdemona. The Court society in 
which she moved was bad; the Queen bad too. 
Etiquette checked girlish spontaneity, prevented 
Ophelia giving way to the impulses of her heart. 
Laertes’s and Folonius’s warnings to her against 
her royal lover can have been no new theme. She 
is cautious; will not give her love till Hamlet has 
given his. She has no one to trust. Her father 
is to her “ my lord,” and her duty is to obey him. 
Only in her account of Hamlet’s visit to her does 
she show herself naturally, in her short pathetic 
sayings, her fears that he is mad for love of her. 
She could not speak to him ; she lacked the passion 
that could lift her into self-sacrifice for him. Her 
fault was more that of her upbringing than her¬ 
self. Then came the positive blots on her char¬ 
acter, of giving up her lover’s letters, letting them 
be handed out, and spies set on him, herself an 
accomplice in it. In her second interview with 
Hamlet she bears meekly his reproaches and in¬ 
sults, and laments his outward form more than his 
inward moral nature. Hers was a young girl’s 
romantic love, capable of being put into fine words. 
She hears the plan to send Hamlet to England, and 
does not warn him of it, though in the play-scene 
she turns aside his talk which might betray him, 
and fences off his coarse speeches. Timid, solitary, 
self-centred, rejected by her lover, brooding on 
her thoughts, she hears of her father’s murder, and 
her mind gives way. In her madness she shows 
her love for her father more than that for Hamlet; 
and her father’s warnings haunt her, the tricks in 
the world, woman’s frailty and man’s faithlessness. 
As madness brings out all those things which folk, 
when sane, avoid, so references to unchastity occur 
in Ophelia’s mad talk. But all her actions show 
her to have been pure; and Shakspere could never 
have meant to throw her into the mud at last. She 
had the passive virtues of obedience and gentleness, 
but no active ones; endurance, no courage; cling¬ 
ing affection, not energetic love; obedience, no 
judgment. She was one-sided, unbalanced, 
worldly minded ; wlmt Polonius mode her. In the 
course of the paper Miss Latham contrasted Ophelia 
with Perdita and Miranda.—A long and animated 
discussion followed, for a report of which space 
fails us. The paper will be printed forthwith.— 
Mr. Shaw’s paper on ‘‘Troilus and Oressida”was 
put off till February 29. 

Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, Feh. 18.) 
John Evan6, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Park 
Harrison exhibited some remains found last 
year in Castlefield, Wheatley, by Mr. E. Gale, 
the occupier of the land. The skulls were of two 
types, and belonged to subjects who had been 
interred for the most part in a flexed or contracted 
position, but some at full length. The objects 
associated with the skulls were also diverse. 
Among thoso lent by Mr. Gale were an unusually 
long and nnrrow spear-head, and the boss of a 
target with rivets ornamented with tinned studs, 
such as have been found elsewhere in Oxford- 


s hire. Other objects excavated at the expense 
of the late J. H. Parker, and given by him to the 
Ashmolean Museum, were not exhibited owing to 
his lamented death. Mr. Harrison thought that 
the remains at Wheatley dated from the time of 
the extension of the kingdom of Mevsia to the 
Thames. Dr. Garson is preparing a description of 
the cranial peculiarities of the skulls.—Mr. Worth¬ 
ington G. Smith exhibited two skulls of the Bronze 
ago from a tumulus at Whitby.—Mr. Henry Prigg 
exhibited two Palaeolithic implements and a frag¬ 
ment of a human skull from Bury St. Edmunds. 
—Mr. R. Morton Middleton exhibited some human 
bones from Morton, near Stockton.—Mr. John T. 
Young read a paper on some Palaeolithic fishing 
implements from the Stoke Newington and Clapton 
gravels. He also exhibited a large collection 
of flints of various sizes, which he considered had 
been manufactured for use as fish-hooks, gorges, 
and sinkers. Some of them showed evident traces 
of human workmanship, and the paper gave rise to 
an animated discussion.—Miss A. W. Buckland 
read a paper on “Traces of Commerce in Pre¬ 
historic Times,” in which she urged that the 
similarity of three cups of gold discovered one in 
Cornwall, another at Mycenae, and the third in 
the necropolis pf old Tarquinii might be taken as 
evidence of the existence of commercial relations 
between Etruria and Ancient Britain.—A paper 
was read on “ A Human Skull found near South- 
port ” by Dr. Q. B. Barron. 

Society op Antiquaries.—( Thursday , Feh . It f.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Secretary read a letter from Mr. J. H. Middleton 
describing the excavations now being carried on 
on the site of the temple of Vesta in the Forum at 
Rome. Several statues of Vestal virgins, evidently 
portraits, have been found, with inscriptions on the 
pedestals. Their probable date is about the second 
century a.d. Some of the figures are attired in 
sacrificial vestments. Domestic articles of various 
kinds were also discovered, and among these a 
glass jar containing 830 Anglo-Saxon coins from 
Alfred to Edmund, silver coins of Limoges and 
Ratisbon, and a gold coin of the Eastern empire. 
—Mr. 8t. John Hope exhibited an iron statuette of 
St. Sebastian, of the sixteenth century, bought at 
Nottingham.—Mr. Petherick exhibited a broadside 
issued on the occasion of the discovery of the plot 
to assassinate William III. at Tumham Green, 
with wood-cuts of the King’s coach and the con¬ 
spirators in ambush, their execution, and other 
scenes. 

FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced prloes (Enurarloffi, Cbrotno*, 

«nd i >leo(rrnpl»al, handsomely framed. Evoryonu Ab-mi to parch*** picture* 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christ mas preaaoU. - 
GKO. Kh.ES, Hi, Btrand, near Watorloo-bridge. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT ROME, 

The Via Sacra. By J. H. Parker. Second 

Edition. (Parker.) 

Architectural Histori / of Rome, By A. Sh»d- 

well. Second Edition. (Parker.) 

The City of Rome. By T. H. Dyer. Second 

Edition. (Bell.) 

Early and Imperial Rome. By Hodder M. 

Westropp. (Elliot Stock.) 

This socond edition of Mr. Parker’s Via Sacra 
was prepared and published at a time when the 
author was already suffering from the con¬ 
tinued ill-health whioh ended only with his 
death, and which had prevented him from 
seeing with his own eyes the last results of 
those systematic excavations in which he had 
taken so deep an interest, and for the proseou- 
tion of which he had done so much. The book 
was thus written at a disadvantage, the effects 
of which are, indeed, apparent throughout. 
For the rest, the present volume displays in an 
eminent degree both the merits and demerits 
of Mr. Parker’s work as a student of Boman 
archaeology. His minute acquaintance with 
the ancient monuments, his architectural learn¬ 
ing and insight, and, above all, his unbounded 
enthusiasm for his subject are as conspicuous 
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as ever. On the other hand, we have still the 
old defects to regret. Ancient authorities are 
handled in a provokingly unscholarly way, the 
exact nature of the problem to be solved is too 
often misunderstood, and the tone is frequently 
more dogmatic than could be wished. And so 
long as English archaeologists aro left without 
scientific training, and no provision is made for 
well-organised and well-directed investigation, 
so long will a vast amount of individual zeal, 
enterprise, and ability continue to be at least 
partially wasted. 

In dealing with Mr. Parker’s book, we shall 
confine ourselves to a brief criticism of the 
most important novelty it contains—viz., tho 
theory which the author now puts forward as 
to the route followed by the Sacra Via during 
the earlier part of its course, from the “ caput ” 
at the Sacellum Streniae to the point at which 
it begins to descend the Clivus Sacer towards 
the Forum. This route is justly described by Mr. 
Shad well “ as entirely new and unexpected; ” 
but we are unable to accept it so undoubtingly 
as he appears to do. In tho first place, we are 
told that “ it has been ascertained by excava¬ 
tions made there in 1882 that the caput Vino 
Sacrae was on the highest part of tho Velia, as 
might naturally have been expected.” Why 
this should have been expected, when the only 
passage which mentions the caput points rather 
to the western slope of the Carinae, is not so 
clear. Mr. Parker, however, appears to think 
that “ caput ” means “ summit ”—a view which 
further obliges him to interpret the “ summa 
Sacra Via,” which he places at a lower level 
than the “caput,” as referring only to the 
“higher,” and not the "highest” part of the 
road (pp. 20, 47). Here, however, “ on tho 
caput Viae Sacrae, on the highest part of tho 
Velia, at the back of the Basilica of Constan¬ 
tine,” the site of the Sacellum Streniae has, we 
are told, been discovered ; and here, therefore, 
we have the starting-point of the famous road, 
and of the procession which, on January 1, 
passed along it to the Arx (not, as Mr. Parker 
more than once says, to the “ Regia ”—Prof., 
p. i., pp. 47, 48). It is disappointing, after 
this, to find that all that has really been found 
is “ a very ancient pavement of concrete” (p. 
45), “ which has evidently been used for a small 
circular or hexagonal temple ” (p. 47), and that 
only tho most inadequate reasons are assigned 
for the identification of theso remains with 
those of tho Sacellum Stroniae. Saeella wero 
plentiful in Rome, and wo do not gather that 
there is anything in tho remains themselves 
which supports Mr. Parker’s theory about 
them. Varro does, indeed, mention a “ Ceroli- 
ensis ” in proximity to the Sacellum Streniae, 
but he gives no support to Mr. Parker’s 
identification of this with the top of tho 
Velia (p. 20). The suggestion on p. 46 
that the “ Sacellum Larum ” of Tacitus 
“ seems to be the same as the Sacellum Streniae ” 
only makes matters worse, for the “ Sacellum 
Larum ” was apparently on “ the summa Sacra 
Via ” near the arch of Titus, where also (and 
not, as Mr. Parker says, “on the caput Viae 
Sacrae,” p. 46) Solinus places the residence of 
Ancus Martius. This new view of the point 
from which the Sacra Via started involves, natu¬ 
rally, a new view also of its subsequent course. 
Descending from the highest point of the Velia, 
the road, aooording to Mr. Parker, followed the 
line of the modern Via del Oolosseo, along the 
side of the Velia facing the Esq inline; then, 
winding round the end of the Velia nearest tho 
Celian, it turned to the north, and, keeping close 
under the side of the Velia opposite the Palatine, 
passed, between the portico of Nero on the 
right and 8. Francesca Romaua on the left, out 
on to the Clivus Sacer in front of the Basilica 
of Constantine (Pref., p. v., pp. 20, 22, 44); 
here it joined (p. 20) “another branch” from 
the arch of Titus. In proof of this “entirely 


new and unexpected ” route, we are told that 
the “ original pavement has been found in several 
places; one of these is in what is now called 
the Via del Colosseo” (Pref., p. vii.); another 
piece, we presume, is that laid bare between 
S. Francesca Romans and tho portico of Nero 
(p. 20, pi. xxx.). But, unless we accept Mr. 
Parker’s identification of the nameless founda¬ 
tions on the top of the Velia with the Sacellum 
Streniae, there is no reason for supposing these 
fragments of ancient roadways to be parts of 
the true Sacra Via ; and, until that identifica¬ 
tion is more satisfactorily made out, it is im¬ 
possible to accept a theory which finds no 
support, to say the least of it, in the literary 
evidence on the question. Only one or two 
points more need now be noticed; the first is 
an apparent inconsistency. By the “ summa 
Sacra Via,” Mr. Parker understands tho level 
platform on which stand the arch of Titus and 
the church of S. Francesca ltomana (p. 44). 
According to him, the “ main line of the sacred 
road ” passed along tho north-east sido of the 
platform, and did not, therefore, pass under the 
arch of Titus, which stands on the south-west; 
but, on p. 49, the arch of Titus is mentioned as 
one of the arches on the line of the New Year’s 
Day procession. Secondly, Mr. Parker leaves 
us in complete uncertainty as to the position 
he would assign to the “regis domus,” which 
marked the end of the first stage of the Sacra 
Via, and which is generally placed near tho 
arch of Titus. Tliirdly and lastly, the “ region¬ 
ary catalogue," on the importance of which, as 
indicating tho course of the Sacra Via, he rightly 
lays stress, seems to imply that it passed near 
the Meta Sudans, which, on Mr. Parker’s theory, 
it certainly did not. 

We should not have devoted so much space 
to the ungracious task of fault-finding but for 
the fact that this somewhat fanciful theory is 
put forward by Mr. Parker himself as if it 
were already established beyond the possibility 
of doubt, and that his faithful disciple, Mr. 
Shadwell, restates it as an acknowledged dis¬ 
covery in a still more dogmatic fashion. 

Mr. Shadwell’s small volume is, as he says, 
little else than Mr. Parker condensed. The 
stylo is easy and clear, and we havo not noticed 
any very serious blunders in detail. The defect 
of the book, as has been implied, is that 
theories on disputed points, aceopted by the 
author, are stated as positively as ascertained 
facts, and that no references are given. Wo 
hope, too, that in any subsequent edition Mr. 
Shadwell will omit from his Prefaco his rather 
foolish remarks about the “leamod Gormans.” 

In the “ topographical remarks ” prefixed to 
this new edition of his City of Rome, Dr. Dyer 
passes judgment upon the results of the recent 
excavations. On the vexod question of the site 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus he still 
adheres tenaciously to the view that this temple 
stood on the north-east and not on the south¬ 
west summit of the Capitoline hill. This is not 
the place for a full discussion of tho point; but we 
may remark that Dr. Dyer scarcely seems to us to 
rate at its proper value the evidence in favour 
of the south-west site supplied by the excava¬ 
tions made in and near tho Caffarelli Palace. 
These have revealed the existence of sub¬ 
structions so extensivo and so massive as to 
recall at once tho “insanao substructiones 
Capitolii ” mentioned by Pliny ; and, moreover, 
we believe that no remains of the kind have 
been discovered on the rival north-east height 
of Ara Celi. Until more complete investigations 
are made, tho exact area and shape of these 
substructions must remain doubtful, and 
Jordan is, no doubt, prematurely dogmatic in 
treating as he does of the measurements. But 
even if ho is wrong in these, the fact of the 
substructions remains as a most tangible and 
important piece of evidence. A second criticism 


which occurs to us is that Dr. Dyer makes 
rather too much of the ambiguity which 
cortainly exists in the use by ancient writers of 
the term Capitolium. Passages can, no doubt, 
be produced, though chiefly, as Prcllor pointed 
out, from late writers, in which “ Capitolium ” 
means the whole Capitoline Hill. But Dr. 
Dyer forces this ambiguity into his service in 
somewhat too free a fashion. Wherever it 
would tell against his theory to take the term 
in its proper and technical sense, as applying 
to tho Temple of Jupiter and the area in front 
of it, he insists that the term is used in its wider 
meaning. For instance, some nine or ten 
temples are described as being “ in Capitolio.” 
In the case of most of these, Dr. Dyer takes the 
phrase to mean that they were near the Capit¬ 
oline temple— i.e., according to his view, on tho 
north-east, summit; but three of them, ho is 
obliged to allow, were on the south-west 
height, and in their case “in Capitolio” is 
taken simply to mean “on the Capitoline 
Hill,” though why there should be precision 
in one case and not in the other he does not 
say. We must remember, too, as a presump¬ 
tion in favour of tho precise interpretation of 
the term being the right one ; that, though tho 
term “arx” is, like “Capitolium,” used of 
tho whole hill, the phrase “ in arce ” is only 
used of tho two temples which unquestion¬ 
ably stood in the “ arx ” proper, as dis¬ 
tinct from those which stood “ in Capito¬ 
lio.” With reference to tho two marble 
screens (“plutei”) discovered in 1872, and now 
set up in the Forum near the column of Phocas, 
Dr. Dyer propounds an explanation which seems 
to us, in one respect at any rate, extremely 
doubtful. The emperor represented upon the 
reliefs has been variously called Augustus, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius. “But,” 

, says Dr. Dyer, 

‘‘ he cannot possibly have been one of the three 
emperors last named, for the eastern relief shows 
the temples of Concord and Saturn on the Clivus, 
and between them an arch of the Tabularium. 
Now this interval was filled up before tho time 
of Trajan by Domitian's temple of Vespasian, 
which would have hidden the Tabularium. Pal¬ 
pable evidence like this in marble is worth more 
thun all inferences from texts, however ingenious 
they may be.” 

But tho evidence is surely not so palpable as it 
seems, for the two temples are more commonly 
supposed to bo those of Vespasian and Saturn, 
or, according to Marucchi, Saturn and Ops, and 
the arch to be that of Tiberius, or, as Marucchi 
thinks, an arch connecting the temples of the 
twin deities above mentioned. It is, moreover, 
difficult not to see in the western relief a 
reference to the institution of tho alimentations, 
and the alternative explanation suggested by 
Dr. Dyer is far from satisfactory. Our author 
closes his topographical remarks by a vigorous 
onslaught upon the theory advanced by Jordan 
and Lanciani, which places the curia and 
comitium whero 8. Adriano now stands; and 
he succeeds, we think, in pointing out real 
objections to it. But, so far as the question 
turns on the position of tho “ rostra,” he omits 
to notice that his opponents identify the 
“platform of large square stones ” on tho edge 
of the Forum, not with the “rostra" of tho 
days of Gracchus, which they place more to tho 
north-oast, but with the “rostra” set up by 
Caesar. 


We cannot help doubting whether Mr. West- 
ropp’s “ promenade lectures ” were worth pub¬ 
lishing. They are not full, accurate, or scientific 
enough for the serious archaeologist, and they 
are too desultory and unmethodical to bo of much 
use as a tourist’s guide-book. Mr. Westropp 
possesses a tolerable topographical acquaintance 
with ancient sites and monuments, and some 
knowledge of architecture ; but that is all. A 
very few instances will be enough to show that 
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he has not that familiarity with Roman history 
and antiquities which is necessary for a proper 
treatment of his subject. We are told on p. 84 
that the Forum was the place where “ the 
yearly consuls were elected.” On p. 89 the 
comitia tributa are described as “ an assembly of 
the thirty tribes. ” The account of the Iapygians 
and Etruscans on p. 11 is a good specimen 
of the superficial and inaccurate summaries 
in which Mr. Westropp too often indulges, and 
which he usually ekes out, as here, by copious 
extracts from a miscellaneous collection of 
modem writers of very various degrees of merit. 
“ Tzetes,” on p. 132, is probably a slip for 
Tzetzes; but the preceding statement, that “ in 
the Sabine dialect the p and q were convertible,” 
is characteristically loose. It is rather startling 
to read on p. 88 that the name “cloaca” is a 
misnomer, though (and this is what is meant) 
it is true that the modem equivalent, “ sewer,” 
is so. Mr. Westropp is happier in the topo¬ 
graphical and architectural parts of his book 
than when he is summarising or criticising 
ancient history, but he occasionally goes wrong 
even here. His language on p. 96 will lead 
uninstructed readers to believe that the 
columna rostrata “now in the Capitol” is the 
original “erected in honour of Duilius.” On 
p. 121 he repeats Mr. Parker’s erroneous state¬ 
ment that the New Year’s procession ended at 
the Regia; and, lastly, his interpretation on 
p. 97 of Horace’s “ ventum erat ad Vestae ” will 
scarcely meet with much favour. 

H. F. Pelham. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

While the directors of the Glasgow Institute, 
whose exhibition we reviewed last week, aim at 
presenting the public year by year with a 
collection of both British and foreign paintings, 
the annual displays of the Royal Scottish 
Academy are more distinctly and exclusively 
composed of Scottish work, and represent with 
much completeness the present state of Art in 
North Britain. As usual, however, the present 
exhibition is indebted for some of its most 
attractive features to London artists—Scotch¬ 
men many of them, and others English painters 
who are honorary members of the Scottish 
Academy. 

Among the London artists who contribute 
are Messrs. Millais, Tadema, Oakes, Orchard- 
son, Pettie, Archer, Herkomer, and T. Graham, 
represented by works like the “ James II. and 
Duke of Monmouth ” of Mr. Pettie and the 
“ J. C. Hook ” of Mr. Millais, which are already 
familiar to the London art public. But both 
of these last-named artists include in their con¬ 
tributions a hitherto unexhibited painting, 
the former showing his spirited little subject, 
“ The Young Laird ” rabbiting with his shock¬ 
haired village attendant, and “ Tho Con¬ 
valescent,” a sweet and pathetic child-picture 
by Mr. Millais, which dates from 1875, coming 
from the collection of Mr. Macdonald, of 
Aberdeen. 

Among the more important figure-pictures 
by local artists are the two comparatively early 
interiors by the President, Sir Fettes Douglas, 
representing respectively subjects from the 
“Antiquary” and from “Hudibras,” and 
characterised by the painter’s usual exquisite 
finish of detail. In “His Old Flag,” Mr. 
Herdman renders with excellent feeling and 
truth of varied expression a scene in a village 
church with an old one-armed veteran and his 
daughter contemplating the colours under which 
he has served in the past; while Mr. R. Gibb, in 
“ Schoolmates,” gives a companion battle-piece 
to his “ Comrades ” of six years ago, and in his 
“ Oberon and the Mermaid ” Sir Noel Paton 
combines the elements of both the humorous 


and the pathetic. Mr. R. M'Gregor, one of 
the more recently elected Associates of the 
Academy, exhibits works of uncommon number 
and excellence. In his most important picture, 
“The Blind Pedlar,” a subject possessing the 
artist’s accustomed charm of harmonious though 
low-toned and restricted colour, the figures 
approach the size of life—a scale uncommon in 
his works. Several of the younger painters 
exhibit this year very gratifying signs of pro¬ 
gress. “ Between the Dances” is an excellent 
ball-room scene by Mr. C. M. Hardic, with more 
of unity and less of distracting detail than char¬ 
acterised his studio-subject of last exhibition. 
In “ Though Cruel Fate should bid us Part,” 
Mr. J. M. Brown gives us an interesting picture 
of rustic life—a pair of lovers beside a village 
stile; and in “The Strawberry Harvest” of 
Mr. T. A. Brown we have vivid force of colour 
and sunlight, while Mr. R. Noble’s “ Guisards ” 
repeats with finer draughtsmanship his pre¬ 
viously treated motif of an effect of warm light 
shed over the details and inmates of a cottage 
interior. 

Very notable among the landscapes of the 
Academy are the productions of Mr. W. D. 
M‘Kay and Mir. J. Lawton Wingate. The 
former sends mainly transcripts of the spring¬ 
time, full of clear lighting and sweet cool 
colour. Mr. Wingate, in a small canvas, attains 
a vivid splendour in his sunset clouds, while his 
more quietly coloured stack-yard subject, en¬ 
titled “The Orra’ Comer,” strikes us as the 
most tender and perfectly finished picture that 
we have yet seen from his brush. From Mr. 
J. C. Noble wo have varied landscape work; 
and the art of Mr. D. Murray ranges from the 
dramatic sweep of rosy storm-cloud in “ Hay¬ 
making in the Scottish Fens ” to the painting 
of perfect calm in sea and sky which he gives 
us in “ Gathering for the Tow Out—Tarbert.” 

Among the portraits We have to note tho 
grim, stark force of Mr. Herkomer’s “ Archi¬ 
bald Forbes,” the excellent heads of “ Professor 
Blackie” and of “The Artist” by Mr. Geo. 
Reid, a very refined likeness of “ Hcrcles Scott, 
Esq.,” by Mr. J. H. Lorimer, and Mr. Jas. 
Irvine’s dolicate half-length of “ Mrs. David 
Halley.” 

In the water-colour room are Mr. W. E. 
Lockhart’s powerful Pompeian subjects and his 
very important interior of Siena Cathedral, 
Mr. Herkomer’s likeness of Mr. Ruskin. some 
delicate work by Mr. J. Douglas and Mr. T. 
Scott, and a brilliant subject with blossoming 
fruit-trees by Mr. J. D. Adam. The sculpture 
includes tho “Sabina” of Mr. W. Calder 
Marshall and Mr. D. W. Stevenson’s model for 
his statue of Bums. J. M. Gray. 


EXPLORATION OF THE TUMULUS AT 
MARATHON. 

Athens: Fob. 12, 1884. 

In the Plain of Marathon there stands, 
about one thousand yards from the shore, an 
artificial conical hillock eleven metres high and 
185 metres in circumference, heaped up from 
the clay and sand of the plain, and vulgarly 
called an fit. It is in shape very like the so- 
called “ Heroic Tumuli ” on the Plain of Troy, 
and it has in modem times been universally con¬ 
sidered to be the tomb of the 192 Athenians who 
fell in the glorious battlo against the Persians 
in 490 B.C. But I have always felt sceptical 
in this respect; first, because we have no 
authority in the classical authors that so large 
a tumulus was erected for the Athenian heroes; 
secondly, because all the thirteen heroic tumuli 
which I explored in tho Plain of Troy (see Ilios, 
pp. 656-69; Troja, pp. 242-63) belong to a 
much remoter antiquity (except, of course, the 
tumuli erected by the Emperors Hadrian and 
Caracalla in honour of Ajax and Festus: see 
Ilios, pp. 652, 653, and 658-65), and I 


could not imagine that anything similar could 
have been made in Greece proper at so late a 
time as the Persian wars. Herodotus tells us 
nothing whatever regarding the burial of the 
fallon Athenians. Thucydides (ii. 34) says 
that those who fell in the Persian wars were 
interred in the public burial-place situated in 
the most beautiful suburb of Athens; “except 
those who had fallen at Marathon, because 
their bravery was considered so exalted that 
they were buried on the spot.” This is con¬ 
firmed by Pausanias (i., xxix., 4), who writes 

“ There is also [on the Academy road] a tomb fox 
all the Athenians whose fate has been to be slain 
in the battles at sea and on land, with the ex¬ 
ception of those who had fought at Marathon; 
because these have for their bravery their tombs 
on the battle-field.” 


In another passage (i., xxxii., 3) the same 
author speaks, however, of one tomb of the 
Athenians:— 

In the plain [of Marathon] is a tomb of the 
Athenians; on it stand columns, on which are 
engraved the names of the fallen with a statement 
of the clan to which each of them belonged; 
another tomb is for the Plataeans and Boeotians 
and one for the slaves, because slaves fought there 
for the first time.” 

But in all this there is not a word that the 
tomb of the Athenians was larger or of another 
nature than the two others. Curiously enough, 
some modem authors have endeavoured to show 
the identity of the tomb of the 192 Athenians 
with the hillock through its present name irupit, 
which word, according to Conrad Bursmn 
(Ocographie von Griechenland, i. 338), signi¬ 
fies a “ sepulchre.” But anpAr never occurs 
with that signification in the classics, and is 
not found so in any lexicon. Col. Leake 
(Travels in Northern Greece, ii. 431, foot-note) 
rightly translates anpAs by “ heap,” but he 
thinks it probable that aopit, “ coffin,” was 
originally the same word applied to a tumulus 
heaped over the dead. %op6s may indeed hare 
originated from oupAt, and Passow’s Lexicon 
admits it, but we have no proof that aopts was 
ever used to designate a tomb. 

Col. Leake (op. cit.) says that his servant 
collected at the foot of the Marathonian hillock 
a large number of arrow-heads of black silex, 
and he believes that these belonged to the 
Persians, who discharged them on the Greeks. 
And yet these very arrow-heads, of which I 
found in 1870 a specimen on the hillock, first 
raised the suspicion in my mind that it could 
not bo the tomb of the Athenians, but must 
belong to a remote antiquity, for such a rudely 
made arrow-head I had hardly ever seen 
among the antiquities of the Stone age. More¬ 
over, it was not of black silex, but of obsidian. 
My suspicion was strengthened by a fragment 
of a knife of obsidian which I found at the 
foot of the hillock; and it became almost a 
certainty aftor my exploration of the thirteen 
heroic tombs in the Plain of Troy, all of which 
turned out to be cenotaphs of a remote antiquity. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of learning I 
wished to investigate the matter closely, and 
solicited, therefore, from the Greek Ministry 
permission to make an archaeological explora¬ 
tion of the hillock. This was forthwith granted. 
I made tho exploration with the assistance of 
Mrs. Schliemann and in company with the 
ephor, Dr. Philios, who attended on the part 
of the Greek Government. 

I sunk a shaft from tho top four metres long 
and broad, and dug it down vertically to a 
depth of about two metres below the level of 
the plain, and opened simultaneously on the 
east side a trench, two to four metres broad, in 
the slope of the hillock, and on a level with the 
plain. I also sunk in this trench a shaft two 
metres long and broad, which, however, soon 
filled with water, so that I could make it only 
one metro deep below the level of the plain. In 
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both excavations the result was the same; wholesale demolition carried on for the most of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 


the earth consisted alternately of clay and part, it is to be feared, by petty local officials, Colours ; while the title of honorary president 
sand, the objects of human industry of very and sanctioned by the Mudirs and governors of has been conferred upon Mr. Haghe, as a mark 
archaic pottery, wheel-made or hand-made, the districts in which they take place. Lime- of the esteem felt by the members for his long 
which was for the most part thoroughly baked, stone for building purposes and limestone for and valuable services. 

but in many instances the baking had been the kiln is taken wherever it can be most easily The forthcoming number of the Magazine of 


the districts in which they take place. Lime- of the esteem felt by the members for his long 
stone for building purposes and limestone for and valuable services. 


but in many instances the baking bad been tne Kiln is taken wncrever it can be most easily The forthcoming number of the Magazine of 
only very superficial. The bulk of the pottery procured. Where the mountain range lies far Art wil j contain an article by Prof. Sobko, of 
is like the Trojan, well polished, has been from the nver, the nearest rums are laid under the Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, on the 
dipped before baking in a solution of well- contribution. Where the cliffs overhang the Russian painter Verestchagin, illustrated with 
cleaned, clay, and has therefore on one side, often Nile, as at Gebel Aboofayda, Gebel bheyhk a portrait of the artist and full-page engravings 
on both sides, a lustrous dark yellow colour. Hereedee, and Gebel Tookb, the tunnelled G f two of his finest paintings, “ The Victors” 


on both sides, a lustrous dark yellow colour. Hereedee, and Gebel Tookh, the tunnelled 
Many fragments have only on the inside a tombs with which those precipices are ter- 
monochrome yellow colour, and on the outside raced are blasted, smashed, and shot down by 
an ornamentation of alternate black and brown hundreds of tons daily, while the transport 
stripes with diffused borders; others have a barges wait below to be laden with the debris. 
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of two of his finest paintings, “The Victors” 
and “ The Vanquished.” 

M. O. Rayet has been appointed Professor of 
Archaeology at the Bibliotheque nationale, in 
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lustrous black colour on the inside, and a dark Prof. Mas per o is, however, by this time at P^ ace °* late Francois Lenormant. 


brown on the outside; others are on both sides Luxor, and his presence on the river will The French Commission des Monuments 
lustrous black; others have on a yellow dead probably arrest these spoliations—at all events historiques has just prepared its list of work 
colour an ornamentation of parallel red stripes, for the time. It is understood that he hastened for the coming year. Out of a total grant of 
with diffused borders; others are on the inside his departure this season in order to interpose 1,500,000 frs. (£60,000) which it receives from 
lustrous black with a red border, and are on at certain places while there was yet time to the State, 170,(KM) frs. (£6,800) is appropriated 
the outside, on a yellow dead ground, oma- save monuments of priceless historical value. to new undertakings. The most important of 

mented with alternate black and red parallel Already, during his brief three years of office, the “ restaurations ” to bo taken in hand are 


the outside, on a yellow dead ground, orna¬ 
mented with alternate black and red parallel 


1,500,000 frs. (£60,000) which it receives from 
the State, 170,(KM) frs. (£6,800) is appropriated 
to new undertakings. The most important of 
the “restaurations” to bo taken in hand are 


stripes with diffused borders ; others are on the Prof. Maspero has done more to establish a the tower of Clovis at Paris, the old fortifica- 
inside lustrous brown, and have on the outside, body of archaeological police in the valley of tions of La Rochelle, the belfry of Comines 
on a Yellow dead colour, vertical dark-red the Nile than Marietta, with all his zeal and (Nord), the tower of Pemes (Vaucluse), and 
parallel stripes, among which are circles and energy, and with all the good-will and good the churches of Caudebec, of Saint-Maclou at 
some very rudely represented flowers. I also help of M. de Blignieres, ever found means to Pointoise, and of Saint-Victor at Marseilles, 
found a fragment with parallel black stripes, do. He has made it as much his aim to pre- A considerable sum will be devoted to excava- 
between two of which may be seen a shapeless servo as to discover, and he has each year tions in Algeria, with the object of discovering 
ornamentation, which, at first sight, might scrupulously set aside for this purpose a cer- the praetorium of Lambessa and the temple of 
be mistaken for written characters. All tain proportion of the small sum placed Tebessa. 

this pottery has such an archaic appear- at his disposal. The excavations go on A treasure-trove of twenty-five vessels of 
ance that it would not have surprised me more slowly in consequence; but what is solid gilver) of the R 0Inan period, was recently 
at all had I found it among the most ancient discovered is at all events either taken care du „ up by a peasant at Montcornet, near Laon, 


written characters. 


this pottery has such an archaic appear- at his disposal. The excavations go on 
ance that it would not have surprised me more slowly in consequence; but what is 
at all had I found it among the most ancient discovered is at all events either taken care 


pottery in the royal tombs at Mycenae. 


of upon the spot or transported to Boolak. To j n F ra n C e. 
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also found a very small fragment of a lustrous this end, M. Maspero has organised a staff of 
black glazed archaic vase, which removes us six inspectors of monuments, chosen from 
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again from the ago of the Mycenaean tombs, 
and brings us back to the ninth century B.c.* 


retired military officers, with a subordinate THE STAGE, 

staff of twenty-seven local guardians. The 

localities especially under charge of these in- “ Phil IF. ” AND “A LhSSON” AT TllN 
spectors are the Pyramids, Aliydos, Denderah, IIA1 MARKET. 

Thebes,, and Edfoo. Three more are urgently “ Peril,” which has just been revived at the 
needed in order to extend the service at least as Hayiuarket, is an adaptation of one of the 
far as Philae to the southward, and to the funniest comedies of Sardou. The original is 
intermediate points of interest between Thebes “Nos Intimes,” a Paris Vaudeville success of 


For the rest, I found nothing which could localities especially under charge of these in- 
possibly claim a later date. On the con- spectors are the Pyramids, Aliydos, Denderah, 
trary, the large number of knives of obsidian Thebes, and Edfoo. Three more are urgently 
which occur, and of which I found no trace in needed in order to extend the service at least as 
the royal tombs of Mycenae, seem to point far as Philae to the southward, and to the 
to a much higher antiquity than those; intermediate points of interest between Thebes 
and the same may be said of the very rude and Cairo, as Tel-el-Amama, Minieh, Beni- 
arrow-heads of obsidian, of which many speci- Hassan, &c., &e. 


; PERIL ’ 


and the same may be said of the very rude and Cairo, as Tel-el-Amama, Minieh, Beni- nearly a quarter of a century ago. The history 
arrow-heads of obsidian, of which many speci- Hassan, &c., &c. of the adaptations of “ Nos Intimes ” in 

mens were gathered. As an interesting find, I M. Maspero has also founded a school of England goes back to a remoter moment than 
may further mention the fragment of a vase native archaeology, in which intelligent young some of our contemporaries have remembered, 
of Egyptian porcelain. I found no trace of Egyptians of tho better class are not only “Friends and Foes,” one of the adaptations of 
human skeletons or of a funeral, neither charcoal taught French, English, and Italian, but are it, and undoubtedly the first, was produced not 
nor ashes, and only some half-a-dozen very put through a course of ancient Egyptian “after,” but many years before, the performance 
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small bones, probably of animals, which lay history, and given a superfisial acquaintance of “Nos Intimes'' by a French company in 
dispersed at various depths. with hieroglyphs. Thus trained to distinguish England. That performance took place in 

Consequently, my exploration has proved that between the ancient art of different epochs, and 1871, if our memory serves us; and in it M. 
the artificial hillock of Marathon is a mere onabled to read royal cartouches and the like, Parade, M. Brindeau, and the accomplished 
cenotaph, which belongs most probably to tho those youths will make excellent overseers of comedian then styled by courtesy “ Mdlle.” 
ninth century B.c.; and the theory which excavations. M. Maspero hopes much from Fargueil took part. This was at the St. 
identifies it with the Polyandrion of the 192 the intelligence and usefulness of his Egyptian James’s Theatre. * But at the very same 


of “Nos Intimes” by a French company in 
England. That performance took place in 


identifies it with the Polyandrion of the 192 
Athenians must now fall for ever to the ground. 


the intelligence and usefulness of his Egyptian James’s Theatre. * But at the very same 
students. Native overseers of a humbler kind theatre, eight years or so before, “ Friends and 
are already employed wherever works of ex- Foes ” had already been introduced. The part 


But I see no reason why this hillock may not are already employed wherever works of ex- Foes ” had already been introduced. The part 
once have been used for the erection of trophies, cavation are in progress. These Reis (captains) of the heroine, tho young married woman who 
because I found in it, immediately below the engage and pay the labourers, superintend the is a little in love with a youthful and too 
surface, a fragment of a well-wrought polished daily work, and are answerable for the safety romantic guest, was deemed suited to the stylo 
marble slab, which may have belonged to the of the objects discovered. Their pay is seventy- of Miss Herbert, then perhaps the most eminent 
base of some monument. five francs per month. They are very faithful, of the “ leading ladies ” who addressed them- 

Henry Schliemann. honest, and devoted, and are often no con- selves to modem comedy; and Miss Herbert 


temptible archaeologists in their way. 


was so skilled and so graceful that nothing 


M. Maspero, in his recent very interesting became her very badly. But a further story, 
THE DESTRUCTION AND PRESERVA- communication on this subject to the Acad^mie and a curious one, belongs to this production. 

TION OF EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. des Inscriptions, stated that the fellaheen were We do not vouch quite absolutely for its truth, 

__, ii, ... , fast discovering that it was more to their own but we believe it to be accurate in its essentials. 

Rumours of wholesale ravages committed fit to pre8erve the monuments of antiquity The tale is to the effect that Miss Kate Terry, 
among the tombs and nuns of Upper Egypt than to destroy them for purpose8 of then a young girl playing a small part at the 

are constantly finding thnr y to Lon o When this conviction becomes general, we may St. James’s Theatre, was suddenly called 
and Pans, and are co ne y the ew hope that at least one out of the many perils to upon to assume Miss Herbert’s role in her 
travellers who write this winter from tho Nile. which the monuments of Egypt are exposed will temporary absence, and that, being so called 
These are not the mere ordinary ravages com- u at an end . Aim,ii B. Edwards. upoET she was equal to the opportunity; she 


va ?°® com ™ e profit to preserve the monuments of antiquity The tale is to the effect that Miss Kate Terry, 

o pper gyp than to destroy them for purposes of sale, then a young girl playing a small part at the 
way to London i__ S _i_o, t.'iF mv—iL/ 


travellers who write this winter from tho Nile. 
These are not the mere ordinary ravages com¬ 
mitted by mischievous tourists and dealers, 
and by the Arabs whose plunder supplies the 
“ anteekah-market.” They are operations of 

* My reasons for claiming such an antiquity for 
similar glazed black archaic pottery I have ex¬ 
plained in Troja, pp. 249, 250. 


be at an end. Amelia B. Edwards. upon, she was equal to the opportunity; she 

_ “took occasion by the hand” and made a 

( memorable success which was the beginning 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. of her great fortunes. However this may be, 
Consequent on the resignation of Mr. Louis ‘' Nos Intimes, ’ in a somewhat different form, 
Haghe, Mr. J. D. Linton has been elected was played by Mrs. Kendal many years later; 
president, and Mr. J. H. Mole vice-president, and now it is Mrs. Bernard Beere who assumes 


| and now it is Mrs. Bernard Beere who assumes 
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the part with which the serious interest mainly 
lies. Mrs. Bernard Beere, like Mrs. Kendal, is 
a woman of originality, a woman of initiative, 
a thorough student of character and of stage 
effoct; but, in so far as her methods are 
derived from predecessors or, contemporaries, 
they are derived rather from those of the 
French stage than from those of the English. 
She accepts “Peril” rather more as a dr ante 
than as a comedy. The new title, we quite 
allow, justifies her in doing so; but then to 
go a little farther—the new title would have 
suited the original French piece at all events 
better than the English adaptation, which for 
the most part skilfully avoids those suggestions 
which offend the typical English mind, and in 
reality relies a good deal upon comic sketches 
of character. With the spirit of such sketches 
— of which something that is not quite tho 
counterpart exists in the original French, a 
satire upon tho unwelcome “ tamo cats ” that 
presume on the hospitality of a generous 
country gentleman—the serious element of tho 
piece is not perhaps quite in keeping. Tho true 
ring is somehow wanting to it. Mrs. Kendal 
managed all this with a lighter art. She was less 
intense; not less suitable. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Bernard Beero's performance is, in itself, admir¬ 
able. Mr. Conway plays the lover. The part can 
in no case be an agreeable one, for, to be plain, 
it is that of a youth too much overtaken by 
physical passion. Mr. Conway, however, con¬ 
ducts the business of the scene with as much 
discretion as the occasion permits. Mr. Ban¬ 
croft, in tho old days, used to play tho husband 
whose suspicions were but slowly aroused. He 
has resigned that part to Mr. Forbes Bobertson, 
who acts it with a measure of emotionalism 
in itself quite permissible, and interesting to 
boot, as being so widely different from the 
method of M. Parade and Mr. Bancroft. Mr. 
Bancroft now plays the Doctor—Brindeau’s 
part, if we remember aright. The Doctor is a 
near relation of those many doctors and wise 
passive men of the world invented or depicted 
by the younger Dumas. Without doing very 
much, he is extremely useful. Without having 
need of tolerance for himself, he is tolerant 
of others. Without personal experience, he has 
known how to profit by the experience of the 
rest of the world. Mr. Bancroft acts this 
gentleman with a bright bonhomie that is both 
fitting and novel. Perhaps Mr. Brookfield and 
Mr. Bishop are the only remaining actors who 
demand notice. Both are character-actors of 
marked individuality. One of them appears in 
the part once acted, we believe, by Ravel. 
These gentlemen help much to entertain us. 
To ask whether the eccentric characters they 
are invited to assume are such as we might 
roally meet, were “to enquire too curiously.” 
They are entertaining; and the end may justify 
the means. 

Before the main piece of the evening there is 
played an adaptation of “ Lolotte.” It is called 
“A Lesson.” Sir John Duncan is a Scottish 
merchant whose young wife has a taste for 
private theatricals. She is coached for them 
by an actress, one Kate Keeve. Kate Reeve’s 
methods of tuition—as Mrs. Bancroft, who 
plays tho part, conceives them—are very 
amusing, and later in the piece her experiences 
become for a moment more intense. She dis¬ 
covers her husband making love to the lady 
whom she has been teaching; but all ends 
happily—not to soy farcically. Next in im¬ 
portance to Mrs. Bancroft’s part must be 
reckoned Miss Calhoun’s. The young American 
actress plays Lady Duncan with grace and 
ease, and a sense of comedy. But a greater air 
of naturalness would have attended upon the 
piece if its scone had not been shifted from 
French to British ground. The misguided im¬ 
pulsiveness of Kate Reeve’s husband passes the 
limiti of belief. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT, ETC. 
After a somewhat long interval, tho concerts 
at the Palace were resumed last Saturday after¬ 
noon. Tho programme commenced with the 
overture to “ Oberon,” magnificently played 
by tho band, under Mr. Manns’ direction. 
There were two novelties. The first was Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s ballad for orchestra, “ La 
bello Dame sans Merci,” written for the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society, and performed at one of its 
concerts last spring. In noticing tho work 
then, we expressed an opinion that it would 
improve on further acquaintance, and Bueh wo 
now (find to be the case. It is really an inter¬ 
esting specimen of orchestral music, and only 
so far programme-music that the composer 
names Keats’ ballad as tho source from whence 
he derived his inspiration. We meet with 
touches of Schumann and Wagner, unmistak¬ 
able, yet not unpleasant; duo deference is 
shown to classical form ; and tho work, being 
neither a servile copy of the past nor a wild, 
rhapsodical effusion after tho manner of much 
that is written nowadays, seems worthy to 
count among the things that make for tho 
advantage of English musical art at the present 
time. The orchestration is particularly delicate 
and effective. Tho overture was well performed, 
but tho reception given to it was not very 
enthusiastic. M. do Munck mado his first 
appearance at the Crystal Palaco, and played 
the first movement of Romberg’s ninth Concerto 
for Violoncello. Tho player has a good, though 
not powerful, tone; his stylo is excellent, and 
he handles the bow deftly. Wo should feel 
disposed to ask M. do Munck the same question 
which Romberg addressed to Spohr after hear¬ 
ing him lead one of Beethoven’s early Quartetts 
—viz., how he (M. de Munck) oould play “ such 


absurd stuff.” Beyond the fact that the move¬ 
ment is cleverly and effectively written for the 
solo instrument, there is nothing whatever in it 
to attract or interest the musician. M. de 
Munck also displayed his skill in solos by 
Chopin and Dunkler. The other novelty was 
the Ballet divertissement or Fete popuhire 
from Saint-Saens’ Opera, “ Henry VHI.” 
In tho various sections Scotch and English 
music is introduced; and, with pleasing orches¬ 
tration, this Ballet is no doubt effective—at any 
rate on tho stage. To speak of it, however, we 
must wait for another opportunity, for this 
novelty was placed, as is tho custom here, at 
the end of a long programme. Mdme. Carlotta 
Patti was the vocalist, and she was heard to 
advantage in the barcarolle, “Sul Mare,” and 
a Spanish song. 

Wo were pleased to see that Mr. Stanford's 
Pianoforte Sonata was played for tho second 
time at the Popular Concerts last Saturday. 
On Monday ovening the programme com¬ 
menced with Beethoven’s Quarto tt in F (op. 59, 
No. 3). Mdme. Norman-Ndruda led this fine 
work with remarkable power and feeling; there 
was perhaps a little lack of energy in the first 
two movements, but the wonderful adagio and 
original finale were rendered to perfection. 
Mdme. Neruda also gave as solos an adagio oi 
Spohr’s movement and tho Paganini “Moto 
Coutinuo,” eliciting tho usual applause and 
demand for an encore. Mdlle. Marie Krebs was 
tho pianist, and she played Chopin’s Ballade in 
A flat, but her rendering of this poetical piece 
was not happy. She was more successful with 
Bach’s Gavottcm G minor, which she selected for 
an encore, and also in the pianoforte part of 
Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio, which concluded 
the programme. Miss Carlotta Elliot sang songs 
by Schubert and Franz, accompanied by Mr. 
H. C. Deacon. J. 8. Suedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles; founded mainly on the Materials 
collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray. Part I. 
A—ANT. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

(Second Notice.) 

With regard to those features of the new 
Dictionary which were considered in our 
former article, it may be said that this open¬ 
ing part affords ample means of judging of 
the ability of the editor and his assistants. 
The merits of the etymological department 
of the work, however, cannot with quite 
equal confidence be estimated from an ex¬ 
amination of the specimen now published. 
The words from A to Ant include a dispro¬ 
portionately large number of direct Greek and 
Latin derivatives, the proximate etymology 
of which usually presents no difficulty what¬ 
ever, and also of prepositional compounds, in 
which the derivation of the main element is 
reserved for subsequent treatment in its 
alphabetical place. The etymological skill of 
the compilers of the new Dictionary has there¬ 
fore not hitherto been subjected to any very 
severe test; but, so far as it has been tested, 
it has certainly sustained no discredit. In 
fact, the few articles which do afford oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of exceptional ability in 
this department are executed in a manner 
which surpasses our highest anticipations. 

Dr. Murray seems to have very correctly 
apprehended the limits within which the 
etymological portion of such a dictionary as 
the present should be restricted. The tracing 
of words to their Aryan or other roots is the 
province of professedly etymological dic¬ 
tionaries. "What we look for here is the 
English history of English words, with just 
so much of their antecedent history as is 
necessary for the illustration of this. In the 
case of a native word, the Dictionary gives us 
its principal Teutonic and other Aryan cog¬ 
nates ; in the case of a word of foreign origin, 
it gives the proximate etymon in the lan¬ 
guage from which the word is derived. Where 
further information is for any special reason 
desirable it is supplied. Now and then Dr. 
Murray may be thought to have carried the 
etymology of words a little farther back than 
was strictly necessary; but the superfluous 
matter of this kind is so far not of large 
amount, and is in most cases intrinsically 
interesting. 

Within the limits indicated above, the new 
Dictionary is intended to contain all the latest 
results of etymological research; and, so far 
as the present instalment is concerned, this 
in'ention has been admirably fulfilled. Im¬ 
portant aid has, of course, been derived from 


the Etymological Dictionary of Prof. Skeat. 
Many of the derivations given in that excel¬ 
lent work have, however, been corrected in 
papers which have appeared in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Philological Society, and in various 
English and German periodicals. This scattered 
material is now for the first time brought 
together ; and a comparison of the etymologies 
in the present work with those given by Prof. 
Skeat will show a very considerable advance. 
We may take as a sample the articles on 
Agnail in the two dictionaries. Prof. Skeat 
correctly points out that the modem use of 
this word to denote an affection of the finger¬ 
nails is a perversion due to erroneous etym¬ 
ology. But he derives the word from the 
French angonaille, a carbuncle, ignoring the 
Anglo-Saxon angntegl, which he regards as 
probably a figment of the lexicographers. 
No authority is adduced for this Anglo-Saxon 
word in the new edition of Bosworth, though 
the Teutonic cognates there mentioned are 
sufficient to establish its genuineness. Dr. 
Murray, however, furnishes a quotation dated 
a.d. 950, in which angn/egl occurs in the sense 
of a com on the foot; and he shows that ntegl 
in this compound has no reference to the finger- 
or toe-nail, but, like the Latin clavus, denotes 
a round hard excrescence resembling a nail- 
head. It is further shown that Ash’s defi¬ 
nition, “ Agnail , a whitlow, paronychia,” is 
due to a misinterpretation of ag- as equivalent 
to “ at,” possibly helped out by a recollection 
of the French angonailles, and that the sense 
in which the word is now current rests on the 
etymologising corruption “ hang-nail.” The 
various senses of this perplexing word are thus 
fully accounted for. We have discussed this 
article somewhat minutely, in order to exemplify 
the singularly exhaustive style of treatment 
which is characteristic of the new Dictionary. 
Other articles which might be quoted as 
showing a great improvement on previous 
etymological dictionaries are Aerie, Addle (as 
in “ addle egg”), Aitch-bone (a word omitted 
by Prof. Skeat), and Aft. Under Agog and 
Akimbo the derivations proposed by Prof. 
Skeat are shown to bo unsatisfactory, but no 
better suggestions are offered in their place. 
In the article Anglo-Saxon, the explanation 
of this word for which Mr. Freeman so 
strongly contends is set aside as unhistorical, 
the original application of the name being 
shown to be, not to the united nations of 
Angles and Saxons, but to the Saxons of 
England, as opposed to the Old Saxons of the 
Continent. In this way a justification is 
found for the use of the term to denote the 
Southern dialects of Old English, to the ex¬ 
clusion of its “ Northumbrian” form. 

Many long-disputed questions of etymology 
will be found to be conclusively settled by 
the unbroken chain of historical forms pre¬ 
sented in this work. It is, for instance, no 
longer possible to doubt that afford represents 
the Anglo-Saxon geforSian. In connexion 
with this word it may be remarked that the 
idiom “ to afford to do a thing,” which some 
would-be purists affect to avoid, appears here 
in quotations from writers of the fifteenth 
century. Under Acates the quotations clearly 
show how this word, originally meaning 
“ things purchased ” (like the French 
achats), nfterwnrds acquired the sense of 
“ dainties,” and was finally abbreviated into 
cates. An interesting parallel to the history 


of this word is found in that of accloy, which 
fir.-t appears in English with its etymological 
sense, “ to drive a nail into a horse’s foot 
when shoeing,” which, after some inter¬ 
mediate stages, passed into the meaning which 
the word retains in its modern form of cloy. 

A valuable feature of the new Dictionary 
is its careful treatment of those instances in 
which the meaning of a word has been modi¬ 
fied by the attraction, so to speak, of some 
other word of similar sound. Thus it is 
pointed out that the modem use of abstemious 
has been influenced by its resemblance to 
abstain, and that of aisle by confusion, with 
isle and alley. In the verb allay we have a 
fusion of three distinct words—the Anglo- 
Saxon alecgan, the French allier, from alligare, 
and the French alleyer, from alleviare. The 
curious manner in which the various significa¬ 
tions derived from these three sources have 
acted upon each other is illustrated in the 
Dictionary with a fullness and precision which 
leave nothing to be desired. 

It should not be overlooked that the present 
work is not a dictionary of Modem English 
only. If the promise of this first portion be 
fulfilled, the possessor of the new Dictionary 
will have in it not merely a superior Bichard- 
son or Webster, but also a dictionary of Middle 
English which, for most purposes, will super¬ 
sede such works os that of Stratmann, and an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary which (so far as 
regards the words that survived beyond the 
year 1150) will be decidedly better than the 
new edition of Bosworth. One instance of 
this superiority we have already mentioned 
in speaking of the word Agnail-, another 
noteworthy example may be found under Ale, 
where the distinction of case between the 
forms ealu and ealot S is pointed out, and its 
philological significance duly explained. 

In the case of many technical and other 
words invented during the present century, 
the derivation is given on the authority of 
the writers by whom the words were formed. 
It would have been well if this could have 
been done still more frequently, as these 
words are often framed on such unphilological 
principles that their etymology stands much 
in need of this kind of authentication. The 
now famous word Agnostic is illustrated by a 
quotation from a letter of Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
stating that it was first proposed by Prof. 
Huxley at a party at the house of Mr. James 
Knowles in 1869, the reference intended 
being to the expression 'Ayvuxm# 6e<j> in 
Acts xvii. 23. 

There are few indeed of the etymologies 
given in this first part of the Dictionary which 
we should be inclined to dispute. Under Am- 
phisbaena (a word which has been so often 
employed by English writers that it may 
almost be looked upon as naturalised) Dr. 
Murray merely gives the obvious derivation, 
without any hint that the word has undergone 
corruption from popular etymology. We 
should question whether Anemone means 
literally “ daughter of the wind; ” the suffix 
-unng is surely not exclusively patronymic. 
Another questionable statement is that the 
first syllable of Alpaca is the Arabic article. 

It is true that in Spanish the prefix al- seems 
to have been applied (probably out of pedantic 
affectation) to a few nouns of non-Arabic 
origin; but, considering the late introduction 
of the word “ alpaca,” this explanation appears 
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here inapplicable. We have searched some¬ 
what diligently for errors in the etymological 
portion of the Dictionary, but have failed to 
discover more than the few trifling points just 
referred to. This is equivalent to saying that 
this department of the work appears to us all 
but faultless. 

It is probable that phonologists will have 
some sharp contention respecting the merits of 
the system adopted in the Dictionary for indi¬ 
cating the pronunciation of words. "We need 
scarcely say that it cannot be recommended 
for imitation in works intended for strictly 
popular use. In an ordinary “pronouncing 
dictionary ” the great thing is to be readily 
intelligible; the phonetic symbols used should 
be as few as possible, and as nearly as possible 
in accordance with the analogies of the received 
spelling. This, of course, involves a certain 
sacrifice of accuracy which, in a work like 
the present, would be a serious defect. 
'Whether Dr. Murray’s notation is, from a 
scientific point of view, the best possible, we 
do not undertake to say; but our impression is 
that the conflicting claims of precision and 
facility are more evenly adjusted in this 
system than in any other with which we are 
acquainted. A point worthy of praise is the 
adoption of an intentionally ambiguous symbol 
to denote the sound of the a in “after,” 
“ aghast,” &c., which is differently rendered 
by different speakers. With regard to the 
pronunciation of individual words, we find 
little to which we can object, Dr. Murray 
having usually adopted the sensible plan of 
giving all the varieties of pronunciation 
which are current in educated usage, without 
attempting to decide between them. 

In conclusion, we may say that our 
examination of the more technical portions of 
the new Dictionary has afforded no reason to 
qualify, but, on the contrary, every reason 
strongly to emphasise, the highly favourable 
judgment expressed in our former article. 

Heney Bbadley. 


Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature. By 

William Watson. (Liverpool: Walmsley.) 

Readers of the Academy will recollect with 
something more than pleasure several series 
of epigrams which appeared in these columns 
at intervals during the past two years; and 
ft is, no doubt, because in his opinion readers 
of the Academy include all lovers of literature 
that the author in republishing them, with 
others completing the century, does not think 
it worth while to refer to their first public 
appearance. The volume before us is well 
printed on good paper, and is a credit to its 
Liverpool publisher. Each epigram has a page 
to itself, which is room enough, as none of 
them exceed four lines; at the end is a 
sketchy, but pleasantly written, “note on 
epigram.” It is kind of Mr. Watson to give 
us his full name now, in place of his original 
signature, W. W., because posterity, even if 
it cares for poetry at all, and remembers his 
previous volume, is never good at internal 
evidence, and might have been as little suc¬ 
cessful with his initials as with the Mr. 
W. H. of the sonnets. 

‘ ‘ The historian,” says Prof. Mommsen, 
“ when once in a thousand years he falls in 
with the perfect, can only be silent regarding 


it.” Happily for living authors, the critic 
does not lie under the same necessity; and 
even the Professor himself construes it with 
some latitude, and maintains his silence about 
Caesar over many pages. So we will venture 
to devote a few lines to a more or less articu¬ 
late eulogy of Mr. Watson’s book, in which 
we have fallen in not with one only (which 
Rapin thought a sufficient ambition), but with 
several entire and perfect epigrams. 

The number of English epigrams is legion. 
John Heywood “ invented and did ” six 
hundred; Thomas Freeman wrote two hun¬ 
dred ; Samuel Sheppard wrote six books of 
them, “theological, philosophical, and roman- 
tick ; ” Thomas Bastard wrote seven books 
under the title of Chrextoleros ; Thomas Ban¬ 
croft wrote two books; then there are the 
collections of Parrot —The Mastive, The Mom- 
trap, Laguei Ridiculosi ; and those of Weever 
and others. Besides these professed epigram¬ 
matists, there was hardly a poet of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries who did not 
perpetrate a certain number. 

What has become 'of them all ? A few of 
Herrick’s, a few of Quarles’s, a few of Ben 
Jonson’s are remembered, the rest are gone 
into the forgotten land; some few have 
attained to the less dusty oblivion of a reprint. 
And the reason would seem to be that they 
either attempted too much or else that they 
had so little to say, and said it at such great 
length or with such little pains. Anything 
was subject enough for an epigram, “his 
mistress’ [false] eyebrows,” “the gyft of a 
pyg,” “Predestination,” “of saying nought 
but mum ; ” and if he could string a rhyme, 
or a couple of rhymes together about them 
the writer was satisfied. The last-century 
passion for finish changed all that; since Pope, 
whose very soul was an epigram-machine, we 
have had but few epigrams, and only one 
epigrammatist, Landor. In Mr. Watson we 
seem to have a second. 

Various attempts have been made to define 
the epigram. It is easier to describe it 
by contrast. It is not the business of 
epigram to condense an epic, or a tragedy, or 
a lyric, as a storm might be compressed into 
an electric flash or a rosy cloudlet distilled 
into a drop of elixir. Pictures of human life 
require composition, distance, atmosphere, just 
as human life itself requires movement and 
growth; in both there is a foreground and 
background, a before and after. Epigram, 
on the contrary, has only to do with an 
isolated moment; it seizes on some one instant 
or aspect and cuts it adrift, and treats it as 
though it were a thing by itself, and the only 
thing of importance. And such a momentary 
effect to be permanently interesting must be 
treated with the utmost care, and precision, 
and delicacy of workmanship. The difference 
between a lyric and an epigram, as between a 
painting and a gem, is not necessarily a 
difference in subject; it is a difference in 
treatment. In the gem, and in the epigram, 
a great deal is sacrificed, and one r two 
salient points alone treated. But the treat¬ 
ment of these must be exquisite. The art is 
indeed a kind of impressionism, but it is an 
impressionism which is not above satisfying 
the sense as well as the imagination. If this 
is so, it will not bo difficult to sec why some 
of the best epigrams arc metaphors. A meta¬ 
phor is a comparison which holds in one or two 
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points only, and these can be presented sharply 
cut by themselves. 

Mr. Watson’s success rests upon a proper 
recognition of his limitations. He sees clearly 
the point he intends to make, and makes it. 
In one instance only (liii.) has he endeavoured 
to make an additional point by the way, ami 
that epigram must in consequence rank among 
his few failures. The subjects, drawn, as the 
title-page tells us, from “Art, Life, ami 
Nature,” are sufficiently various; and the 
style varies with the subject—some follow 
the Greek model and come quite gently to 
their conclusion, others have their “ relish in 
the last farewell.” The critical epigrams are 
naturally the least satisfactory; it is impossible 
to express much of the truth about Byron or 
Wordsworth or Shelley in four lines. Take 
for example that on Mr. Browning (Ixxxvi.). 
It may be all very well to liken the Browning 
Society to a mouse nibbling at the meshes, 
but in what is Mr. Browning like a lion, any 
more than a camel or a whale ? Against the 
flat blasphemy of talking of the “ gong and 
cymbal’s din ” of Marlowe’s verse, we must 
protest in passing. Of this first section the 
best are those on Bach’s fugues (xix.) and the 
74th and Both. Of the more general epigrams, 
those on “Life,” it may be well to give a 
few specimens. 

It is a commonplace of the pulpit that the 
pursuit of pleasure is unavailing ; but has it 
been ever said better than thus ?— 

“ Only the odour of her wild hair blows 

Back in their faces hungering for her face." 

The following in its idea is worthy of 
Meleager (lxxx.):— 

“ Love, like a bird, hath perched upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken what he sings, 
Contented, he forgets to fly away: 

But hush !—remind not Eros of his wings." 

There have been many epigrams by various 
hands “ written on a bridge,” but Mr. Watson 
has something of his own to say to the stream: 

“ I would that bridge whose arches all are years 
Spanned not a less transparent wave than 
thine.” 

We have no space to quote any of the 
epigrams on “Nature.” Of those in a more 
humorous vein “An Epitaph” (1.) and one 
on the “ rapt hogs, in heaven of hogs will, o er 
the way” (lxxii.) are excellent. 

In the rhythm of Mr. Watson’s verses wc 
may trace many influences. There are lines 
here and there, such as “ Be henceforth joyous 
or be henceforth mute,” which suggest Mr. 
Frederic Myers. The following is so much 
in Fitzgerald’s manner that the reader expects 
the last line—as a single line, perhaps Mr. 
Watson’s best—to rhyme with the first 
instead of the third. 

“ Think not thy wisdom can illume away 
The ancient tanglement of night and day. 
Enough to acknowledge both and both revere: _ 
They see not clcarliest who see all things clear. 

But the most potent influence is that of 
Rossetti. Such a line as “ And herb of heal¬ 
ing jostles bane-berry ” could not have been 
written many years ago. 

There may be people who scorn the epigram- 
Its muse is not a stately dame like her sister* 
of epic and tragedy and the sacred hymn, but 
she is well worth devotion for all that. 
“ Parvula pumilio ” let the envious call her 
if they please, she is none the less “ ehariton 
mia, tota menim sal.” H. C. Beeching. 
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A Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Com¬ 
piled by E. G. Ravenstein, and published 
under the authority of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. On 25 Sheets. Third 
Part, containing Sheets 1 to 11. (Stan¬ 
ford.) 

We hail with much satisfaction the completion 
of the first edition of this map or atlas. Mr. 
Ravenstein has performed a very laborious 
and difficult task in reducing to consistency 
the tangled contributions of the many travellers 
of various nationalities who have explored 
within living memory the vast area covered 
by the present work, and who have supplied 
almost every scrap of the information which 
it contains beyond the coast line. 

This third and final part extends on the 
north to the junctions of the Bahr el Ghazal 
and the Sobat, with the Bahr el Abiad or 
’White Nile. The Egyptian Viceroy’s second 
Nile Expedition in 1841 barely penetrated 
beyond these points, having reached 9° 6' 
north lat. on the River Sobat, and about 4° 40' 
on the Bahr el Abiad. Farther east, sheet 3 
just includes the southernmost bend of the 
Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile, explored by Dr. 
Beke during his travels in 1840-43. Along 
the upper edge of sheet 4, Beke’s routes occur 
again in conjunction with those of Capt. 
Harris, who conducted a British political 
mission to the King of Shoa in 1841-43. In 
the same sheet is Capt. Richard Burton’s 
first perilous journey to Harrar in 1854. In 
sheets 5 and 6 the;map is carried farther 
north than the more westerly part, for the 
purpose of including the southern coast of the 
trull of Aden. Here appears the name of 
Lient. Cruttenden of the Indian navy, 
with Commander Hainesand Lieut. Christopher 
of the same service, famous as surveyors of 
the coast and explorers of the interior of 
these regions when almost unknown. Capt. 
Cruttenden’s decease took place only a few 
days since. 

The enterprising merchants who watch the 
progress of geographical discovery may, per¬ 
haps, some day be attracted by the produce 
of the vast pastoral regions which spread 
inland from the Somali coast, both on the 
west and south of Cape Gardafui. The map 
records the abundance of cattle, camels, sheep, 
goats, asses, horses, game, rhinoceros, ele¬ 
phants, giratfes, &c. The business requires a 
strong trading association, like the old Hudson 
Bay and East India Companies were formerly, 
with power to establish a chain of defensible 
stations throughout the country for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting raw produce, distributing 
manufactured articles, and providing security 
of transit. Thus peace, civilisation, and 
wealth may come to be developed out of these 
wild tracts and savage tribes. The same 
success cannot be expected from single traders, 
who must be wanting equally in power and 
in responsibility. 

To the explorer, these sheets are eminently 
suggestive. Very desirable would it be to 
trace the continuation of the great East 
African mountain range, from Ankober and 
the gorge of the Hawasli in the kingdom of 
Shoa, to the snowy peaks which are reported 
about the second parallel of north latitude, 
and which occur again southward in the 
hotter-known snowy summits of Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro. Some say that the range ceases, 
or falls away into slopes of no prominence, 


in these unknown parts; but, under any 
circumstances, the determination of the water- 
parting between the basins of the Nile and 
of the Eastern Coast streams would be re¬ 
garded by all geographers as a great achieve¬ 
ment. The continuity of the Western edge 
of the same highland has also to be traced 
from Abyssinia across the affluents of the 
Sobat to the neighbourhood of Lado, the 
Egyptian station which supplanted Gondokoro 
on the White Nile. It is at Lado that the 
main Nile issues from the encircling belt of 
mountains that give rise to all of its head¬ 
waters. But, when we talk of what has to 
be done, where shall we stop ? Where is the 
source of the main Nile itself ? Which of its 
great tributaries has yet been traced from its 
outlet to its chief fountain-heads, and suffi¬ 
ciently described? When there is in Eng¬ 
land a Chair of Geography, with a pro¬ 
fessor who will care for knowledge of the 
earth as Carl Ritter did, then we may hope 
for some systematic attention to the science 
which lies at the root of every branch of 
human enquiry, and especially of politics and 
commerce. 

Among the Northern sheets of the present 
series, attention cannot fail to note the com¬ 
parative plenitude of detail extending from 
the borders of Abyssinia in 10° north lat. 
to the kingdom of Kaffa which reaches to 
6° north lat. This was a favourite region 
with the late Dr. Beke, whose tracks are 
indicated; and here also his rival, M. d’Abba- 
die, spent several years of his life upon the 
voluminous observations which fill a quarto, 
and for which he is famous. The literary 
contest between these geographers will always 
remain instructive, especially to those who 
take up disputable subjects; and both sides 
may now be judged by subsequent evidence 
accumulated in the present work. 

We have already alluded to the almost 
blank space which lies between Kaffa and the 
regions extending along the White Nile to the 
Albert Nyanza, and from the Albert to the 
Victoria Nyanza. It will be seen by 
placing together sheets 2, 3, 8, and 9. The 
magnitude of this terra incognita is indicated 
by the distance between Kaffa and the 
Victoria Nyanza, which amounts to 500 miles. 
Very different is the account to be given of 
the regions that extend from the Lakes Vic¬ 
toria and Albert northward along the White 
Nile, and north-westward over the highland 
that forms the water-parting between the 
basins of the Nile, the Congo, and Lake Chad. 
The grand exploits of Speke and Grant; Sir 
Samuel Baker’s discovery of Lake Albert; the 
journeys of Fetherick, d’Amaud and Weme, 
Miani, Poncet, Piaggia, Hcuglin, and Anti- 
nori; Gen. Gordon’s operations, and the 
surveys of his staff; as well as the recent 
journey8 of Junker, Casati, Emin, Felkin and 
Wilson, Lupton, and others, have yielded the 
rich harvest which Mr. Ravenstein has gar¬ 
nered with great skill and industry in these 
maps. 

A peculiar prospective interest has been 
given to this part by the announcement of 
Gen. Gordon’s plans on the Congo, which 
appeared in the Times of January 17 last. 
After organising a chain of posts along the 
Congo, he proposes to form a small native 
army, with which he intends to advance 
from Stanley Pool to a point on the 
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northernmost bend of the Congo near 2° 
north lat. and between 20° and 22“ east long., 
where he proposes to leave the river, and ad¬ 
vance upon the slave-hunting grounds. A 
small portion of the Congo just comes within 
the south-western comer of sheet 7, but the 
point where Gen. Gordon means to leave the 
river lies north-westward, beyond the present 
limits of the map. Gen. Gordon’s aim is to 
march upon the seats of the Zande or 
Niamniam race, whose territories are de¬ 
lineated on sheets 1 and 7. These are the 
chief resorts of the African slave-hunters 
among cannibal tribes. By compelling the 
Niamniam to relinquish man-hunting, Gen. 
Gordon depends on extinguishing slavery at 
its fountain-head. We almost regret that 
Gen. Gordon should have been diverted 
from this well-devised plan of operations, 
which combines great boldness with due pre¬ 
cautions. Unless he should return alive from 
his present mission there is but little hope 
for the suppression of Niamniam slave-hunting. 
At this moment all the successful work of the 
last half-century is in the direst jeopardy, 
with no prospect of relief except in the success 
of one man. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that 
Mr. Ravenstein is preparing a hand-book to 
the lives and labours of the numerous travellers 
who have contributed to his great map; and 
we trust that its publication is near at hand. 
The Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have meanwhile resolved to proceed with the 
extension of the present work towards the 
West Coast. Trelawnet Saunders. 


Personal Reminiscences of General Skolelejf. 
By V. I. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts. (W. H. Allen.) 

Skobeleff was not only a brave officer; he 
was a patriot. His individuality was so 
strong that he influenced all classes of his 
countrymen. Russians may be roughly 
divided into two classes—officials and con¬ 
spirators. Skobeleff towered abovo them 
both. He loved his country far too well to 
be a bureaucrat; he was too wise to be a 
Nihilist. It is the strength of England that 
her institutions have, like Topsy, grown; it 
is the weakness of Russia that her institu¬ 
tions arc abolished, not reformed. The 
opinions of such a man as Skobeleff on sub¬ 
jects of national importance would be most 
valuable. Unfortunately, as the author says 
in his Preface, “ the conditions under which 
Russian writers are forced to work do not per¬ 
mit me to render Skobeleff 1 s convictions in all 
their completeness; they would have the effect 
of considerably altering public opinion con¬ 
cerning him.” We have no doubt they would. 
We believe ourselves that Skobeleff was a loss 
not only to his own country, but to Europe, 
because his early death carried off one of the 
few—perhaps the only—Russian statesmen. 
Skobeleff might have controlled the storm 
that bids fair to sweep over Russia; and if 
over Russia, who knows how far its ravages 
will go ? When a man like Skobeleff dies 
the civilised world sustains a loss. The 
author regrets that he has been compelled to 
refer to his diary, and to quote entire pages 
from it. We only regret he has not quoted 
more. Such diaries as Dantchenko’s often 
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contain the genuine wine; in books the wine 
is too often diluted. 

Not only will the general reader find this 
a most entertaining work, but the student and 
the politician will learn much from it. The 
book could not be otherwise, as it is a mirror 
of Skobeleff, and Skobeleff was at once the 
most instructive and the most entertaining of 
men. His views on the Southern Slavs are 
particularly interesting. When Dantchenko 
pointed out that the Serb and the Tchek 
would never give up their independence and 
their freedom “for the honour of belonging 
to Russia,” Skobeleff replied (p. 121): 

“ No one supposes they would. On the con¬ 
trary, I look forward towards a free confedera¬ 
tion of all Slavonic tribes, each with a complete 
autonomy of its own—only one thing in com¬ 
mon—its army, its coin, and its custom duties. 
In other respects, let each live as it likes, and 
rule its own country as it can. And as to 
freedom, I am not speaking of to-morrow. By 
that time, perhaps, Russia will be more free 
than they are. Already free air blows about 
pretty breezily in it; wait a little. Of course 
we shall lose everything if we return to the 
status quo ante. Tribes and nationalities do not 
understand Platonic love. If things remain 
unchanged, they will group round Austria, 
and will found with her a Southern Slavonic 
monarchy—then we are lost.” 

The Treaty of Berlin was, in the opinion of 
Skobeleff, a grievous and wicked blunder. 
He thought an empire should grow until it 
obtained its “ natural boundaries; ” and the 
natural boundaries of Russia were the Bos¬ 
phorus and the Dardanelles. Skobeleff no 
more believed in alliances than does Mr. John 
Bright. Skobeleff thought that nothing should 
influence a nation but its own interests. We 
will not carry the analogy between the Russian 
and the Englishman farther. Skobeleff’s 
views on the Treaty of Tilsit are entertaining 
enough. He spoke to the diarist as follows:— 

“ Napoleon [p. 68] proposed to give us the 
whole of European Turkey, the blessed Slavonio 
south, on condition only that we should not 
interfere between him and England and Ger¬ 
many. What friends of ours! It was as if I 
proposed to destroy your worst enemies, and 
had, into the bargain, in consideration of your 
permission to do so, overwhelmed you with 
presents. And what did we do ? At first we 
understood it all plainly ; but after a time we 
commenced playing at sincerity and talked of the 
binding nature of Platonic treaties, and frater¬ 
nised with the Germans! It was owing to that 
mistake that we had the Germans and English 
on our shoulders during the last war, and got 
into the Gordian knot of the Berlin Treaty, and 
that the Eastern Question has remained un¬ 
decided, which will yet require the shedding 
of much Russian blood.” 

Skobeleff blushed, as a Philoslav, for the 
partition of Poland (p. 70), which he truly 
described as the selling of a Benjamin into 
captivity by his Slav brethren. 

We can only refer to what many will con¬ 
sider the most interesting part of the book— 
the sketches of Skobeleff during the war. The 
account of the third battle of Plevna in chaps, 
xiii. and xiv. is one of the most stirring pieces of 
military journalism that we have ever read. 
The episode of the officer who began the day by 
hiding in a ditch when his regiment had gone 
into action, and ended it by leading the forlorn 
hope, and by being decorated with the Cross 
of St. George, is a fact that beats fiction. It 


is sad to think that a man who influenced his 
countrymen as Skobeleff influenced them 
should have ended his life as he did. It is 
like the ghastly close of a comedie humaine. 

J. G. Mikchiit. 


A Catholio Dictionary: containing some Ac¬ 
count of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders 
of the Catholic Church. By William E. 
AddiB and Thomas Arnold. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

This handsome volume fills, provisionally at 
any rate, a very real and obvious gap in 
ecclesiastical literature. The editors quite 
truly say in their brief Preface that the Roman 
Catholics of England have hitherto had no 
trustworthy manual of information of the 
kind in their own language, but have been 
obliged, if desiring information on a variety 
of topics here included, to consult works 
written by members of another communion, 
and that often in a directly hostile spirit. 
Nor, indeed, has the loss been much less on 
the side of non-Roman Catholics, for not only 
do the ordinary English books of reference 
omit many headings found in the present 
volume, but the information supplied has no 
official warrant, and is frequently compiled 
from insufficient data. The division of labour 
between the editors, who are also the authors 
of the great majority of the articles, is ex¬ 
plained in the Preface, from which it appears 
that Mr. Addis, who is an ecclesiastic, has 
written the sections on dogma, ritual, and the 
ancient and Oriental churches, while Mr. 
Arnold, a layman, is responsible for those on 
history, the religious orders, and canon law. 
And, in accordance with the discipline of the 
Latin Church in respect of all publications 
relating to ecclesiastical matters, the book 
has been submitted to a censorship of the 
press, and has been formally licensed by the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country. Accordingly, it may be taken as 
having a semi-official character, and as fairly 
representing the views of authority. 

The most obvious standard of comparison is 
with the Anglican work which it most 
resembles in plan and bulk—Dean Hook’s 
well-known Church Dictionary. And it is 
certainly a better book of its kind, leaving 
out of account all purely theological considera¬ 
tions as not falling within the scope of the 
Academy to entertain. Hook’s volume has 
never been fairly abreast of the learning of the 
day. It first appeared as a very small book, 
planned to supply brief explanations of com¬ 
paratively few terms in a merely popular 
fashion, and the many accretions it has re¬ 
ceived in successive editions have not corrected 
this original defect of plan. Again, Hook, at 
any rate when he issued the book originally, 
did not possess the necessary erudition, nor 
had he any such convenient sources of infor¬ 
mation at hand as have been accessible to 
Messrs. Addis and Arnold. Even still, there 
are no English books which correspond to 
Richard and Giraud’s admirable Biblioth&que 
sacrie, to Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexicon, 
or to Moroni’s Dizionario storico-ecclesiastico; 
and anyone who may be at the pains to 
examine the list of authorities cited by Dr. 
Hook at the foot of his articles will observe 
that very few of them are of any high reputa¬ 
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tion for scholarship, Bingham being the chief 
exception to normal obscurity. 

Taking the word “Abbot,” for example, 
as exhibiting the treatment severally adopted 
in these two compilations, we find that l)r. 
Hook’s article occupies just two columns in a 
page and type almost precisely the same as 
those of Messrs. Addis and Arnold’s book, that 
it omits tho historical aspect of the suhjcit 
entirely, save for a few words about the mitred 
abbots in England and Ireland, that no ex¬ 
planation is given of the abbot’s functions 
and powers, and that it is silent as to foreign 
use. In the newer work, four columns and 
a half are devoted to the word, there is a fair 
sketch given of the history and limitations of 
the abbatial office, and different English books 
are mentioned where the general reader 
can find more details. The advantage is 
thus on the side of the latter, though the 
facts as to the English mitred abbeys arc 
omitted, and there is no cross reference 
to make amends. But, while the book before 
us is superior as a work of reference to 
Dr. Hook’s, it is not so convenient for the 
average reader as the Abbe Glaire’s Diction- 
naire univsrsel des Sciences ecclesiastiqna 
(Paris: Poussielgue, 1868), which covers far 
more of the ground falling within the natural 
domain of such compilations. Even the 
longest of Glaire’s articles, it is true, fall far 
short of the corresponding entries in the 
English book; but in his two thousand and 
five hundred pages, issued at a cost very 
slightly exceeding that of the English work, 
though tripling it in bulk, he supplies (in 
addition to the class of subjects in the book 
before us) a Bible dictionary, a biographical 
dictionary of ecclesiastical writers, Jewish 
and Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
and also notitia of dioceses and monastic 
foundations, and a brief hagiology. 

Making full allowance for the fact that tho 
presept volume is not only avowedly denomina¬ 
tional, but even controversial, it is written with 
commendable moderation, though not alto¬ 
gether free from the charge of inaccurate pre¬ 
sentment of historical questions in certain 
cases, as rather putting forward the version 
approved by superior authority than that 
borne out by rigid criticism. Some direct 
errors and omissions are also visible. Among 
the former may perhaps be put the statement 
that it does not appear that Papal Inquisitors 
were ever commissioned, eo nomine, in England, 
for the Archbishops of Canterbury were 
Inquisitores haereticae pravitatis in their pro¬ 
vince ex-officio-, and certainly the assertion 
that Hosius of Cordova was Papal legate at 
the Council of Nice, which is disproved, 
among other evidence, by the ancient Coptic 
list of signatures to the Acts of the Council, 
discovered by Zoisga, and printed by Cardinal 
Pitra in his Spicileyium Solesmense, vol. i-i 
pp. 613-28, where the three earliest signa¬ 
tures stand thus:—“ From Spain, Hosius, of 
the city of Cordova: I believe thus as i* 
written above.” “Vito and Innocentius, 
priests : "We have signed for our Bishop, who 
is Bishop of Rome; he believes thus as > s 
written above.” The sole evidence on the 
other side is that of Gelasius of Cyzieu*. 
whose account of the synod is so manifestly 
erroneous in other respects that Hefele, who 
accepts his testimony on the one point of the 
legatine position of Hosius, rejects it con- 
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temptuously for all besides. Among omissions 
is the very singular one of the Council of 
Sardica, whose reputed canons are currently 
held to havo originated the Roman appellate 
jnri-diction, but their Sartlican origin has been 
denied of late years, notably by a living 
Roman divine, Aloysio Vincenzi. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Fancy Free, and other Stories. By Charles 
Gibbon. In 8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Pericles Brum; or, the Last of the Do Veres. 
By Austen Pember. (Maxwell.) 

Old Boston. By A. do G. Stevens. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

2o Race and to Hold. By Sarah Stredder. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Knave of Hearts. By the Author of 
“The Garden of Eden.” In 8 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

An Innocent Maiden. ByTheoGift. (White.) 

If Mr. Gibbon had asked us to suggest a 
better title for his heavy, prosaic story, we 
could not possibly have done so. Of course 
he must have meant something else, but 
what ? The heroine is most certainly not 
“fancy free,” for she loves two men at the 
same time; and if everybody else displays a 
somewhat marked vacuity of mind, it is by 
no means akin to cheerful and refreshing 
buoyancy. We can hardly believe that one 
who possesses such a refined storal vein 
can have been content to pen all tu sc dreary, 
tattling conversations, and plod through all 
tl ie windings of such a mazy plot, when the 
reader at the very first turning has coolly 
stepped over the hedge and found his way 
out. It is a dreary business from beginning 
to end. Miss Davie Morrison, aged twenty- 
one, loves, and is beloved by, her guardian, 
Corbett, aged forty. A smarter lover, only 
thirty, wins her affections. Morrison pere 
had died in India. His partner Davison— 
a replica in face and form of the Morrison 
—appears, and, by personating him, tries 
secretly to extort money from Davie. Is he 
really the Morrison? From the first we 
guessed he was not; but this has to be proved 
—we can hardly siy to our entire satisfac¬ 
tion, for these shifting names of Davison and 
Morrison danced riot through our brain—but 
at least conclusively and at fearful length. 
Mr. Corbett is the only nice person in the 
book; but we do not like his fatherly em¬ 
braces and general proceedings with his ward 
after she was affianced to another man. A 
frivolous Mrs. Wybrant, and a naval Captain 
freighted with the smallest of small jokes, 
are meant for characters. The second story 
is a pretty burlesque tale, qnaint and im¬ 
probable, which might be adapted as a pleading 
comedy. The third is told with too much 
effort and straining after effect; but the 
characters here are excellent, and the stoiy 
interesting. It need not be said that there 
is much of grace and finish and practised 
writing throughout the book. 

Pericles Brum is a failure. Such books 
must always be so. Yet they will always 
he written and read eagerly and forgotten. 
Bach decade can afford to enjoy one such 


jcu d'esprit, which, in the form of a story of 
the Future, traces the supposed results and 
picks the problematical fruits of the political 
vices and follies of to-day. The queer thing 
is that such prophetical talcs are always 
terribly gloomy; we enjoy Cassandra’s fore¬ 
bodings if we never act upon them. There 
must be something wrong somewhere, or 
someone would write a novel of 1984 as it 
should be written—all perfectibility and per¬ 
fection, School Boards and Redistribution 
mere obsolete antiquities, the Social Spirit of 
Faction brooding over the regenerating waters, 
the blessed inauguration of the millennial 
reign of Anarchy upon earth. Even the dis¬ 
agreeable Armageddon might be softened 
down a little; eyes might be pounded with¬ 
out being blackened, blood wipe itself up by 
magic, feminine claws leave no scars to speak 
of, and tom-out tresses be miraculously 
restored without patent remedies. But Mr. 
Pember admits none of these soothing pallia¬ 
tives. A Conservative Jonah, he sits down to 
thoroughly enjoy the fall of whatever in our 
Nineveh is worth conserving. Yet, after all, 
the catastrophe is inevitable bathos: Mill 
College rampant at Oxford, Parliament 
swamped by guzzling, wine-bibbing amis du 
peuple, Church and State in extremis, Nineveh 
rent asunder by dynamite and petroleum, the 
incendiary Ninevites rising in their millions 
and besieging the forlorn-hope of the Aris¬ 
tocracy at the Lotophagi Club, a French 
army smuggled over by the mob-leaders to 
put down the revolution, foundation of a Con¬ 
servative or oligarchic republic by the same 
wire-pullers, and, finally, retirement of 
Pericles, the misguided enthusiast who fired 
the train, to Iona, marriage and misanthropy. 
Cassandra was never in livelier force, but 
never more mistaken; not even when she 
managed to frighten the monks in 999, or 
English parsons in 1649, or French nobles in 
1792, or our fathers in Reform Bill and 
Chartist days. This globe now, as then, may 
seem rushing headlong to ruin, but it has 
always a bias to roll it aside somehow into a 
safe course which we cannot foresee. The 
collective mind and will of England, as 
spoken in her parliamentary and platform 
majorities, may be infinitely sillier and more 
vacillating than that of the individual English¬ 
man ; but it is, after all, the individuals who 
must put into practice all fantastic legislation, 
and they are neither cut-throats nor pick¬ 
pockets, but just stupid, plain-dealing 
Ninevites, like their fathers, with no faith in 
Jonah’s fire and brimstone, though by no 
means averse to his preaching if he preaches 
as amusingly as Mr. Pember. The main idea 
of the book is derived from Lord Bantam, but 
it is also indebted to Sibyl and the New 
Republic. An infant Duke is kidnapped and 
educated by the Socialists to be the Nemesis 
of his order. His curious discipline as an 
aspirant after the Ideal till the age of ten 
and then his initiation into the glories of 
Labour as a cow-boy are very curious; indeed, 
the first part of the book is altogether in¬ 
teresting, sometimes inimitable, as in the 
character of the toiling shop-girl. But, alas! 
next comes the Mill College course, and here 
Oxford lays its stupefying and vulgarising 
spell upon this, as upon every other, book. 
We gladly pass over much that is trivial, 
babyish, and redolent -of that curious dare¬ 


devil dulness which has transformed Alma 
Mater into a frisky old maid. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s sermon is painfully suggestive of 
Dr. Jenkinson’s, and hardly balanced by that 
of the last of tho expelled Divinity professors. 
Anomalies and anachronisms abound, as is but 
natural, and the final catastrophe is—what, 
indeed, could it be but anti-climax? It is 
not so easy to put the last coping-stone on tho 
future. If for nothing else, the book must 
be read for its many sharp and suggestive 
sayings, as, for instance, this: 

“If a universal education has produced a 
universal dissatisfaction, so that we get thou¬ 
sands of discontented pigs and retain one 
learned Socrates, together with a wholesale 
feeling that educational riches, like landowner’s 
riches, aro to be grabbed at on ‘ tho No Rent ’ 
principle, who is to praise or blame for it? 
The only text they know in the Revised Version 
is, ‘ It is more blessed to receive than to give.’ ” 

Old Boston is a discursive, disconnected, 
disjointed story of the Rebellion of the 
American colonies. There is much to admire 
in the careful local colouring, and the paint¬ 
ing of men and manners of the period. Miss 
Stevens’ tone is also good, if somewhat mor¬ 
bid and depressed; but her work is decidedly 
slow and heavy, much of it being copied 
from supposed contemporary MSS. in a sin¬ 
gular lingo, compounded of Gallicisms and 
Puritan Biblicisms. The effect is appalling. 
As usual, we find eighteenth-century word- 
painters too well schooled in their Words¬ 
worth and Ruskin, and prating of tones and 
harmonies. 

The plot, or rather the story, of To Have 
and to Hold is really original, and well worked 
out, except that the clearing up is, as usual, 
much too fussy and laboured, though, be it 
recorded, Miss Stredder wisely dispenses with 
the services of those tiresome detectives. The 
action is stirring, and there is plenty of it, 
and no moralising or foreboding. Indeed, 
the interest would never flag wero it not for 
one fault—once so conspicuous in Miss 
Braddon—the too conscientious moving of the 
pieces on the board, by a constant rushing 
about in cabs and by rail. We open with a 
capital shipwreck and rescue of the heroine 
by the hero. Both are all they should be. 
Far more interesting, and thoroughly original, 
are Christina’s uncle, the Squire, and his 
Arne damnee. The Squire is a middle-aged, 
fast man—weak, improvident, tyrannical, 
ignorant, feebly good, and clumsily bad— 
resolved to rob his niece of her rights; and he 
ends by embezzling the petty cash of his 
old aunt, and falsely accusing an innocent 
man. Quite as original is his friend Latham, 
the refined, unprincipled old bachelor, yet 
with a warm, loving heart which, in its selfish 
way, is devoted to the orphan girl. Perhaps 
the mean, yet chivalrous, moneylender and 
his son are even better inspirations, and 
might have been made the central figures. 
Faults we might find, but they are amply 
condoned. The book is not ambitious nor 
remarkable, but it at least contains within its 
covers enough of matter and incident to 
justify three volumes, which is saying a great 
deal. 

The Knave of Hearts is a catchpenny title 
adopted in order to depict that court card in 
flaring tints on the cover, but the book is 
really very good—a typical specimen of the 
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pleasantly exciting, uncompromising light 
novel. Besides, it improves as it goes on, 
and the second volume is actually quite in¬ 
teresting. The author has her weaknesses. 
She not only reveres the nobility, hut she 
makes her ladies and gentlemen adore thorn 
with fear and trembling. They blush with 
excitement at shaking hands with a Duke, 
and even compare their experiences of the se 
divine favours. But, though her county 
people are natural and unaffected, she stumbles 
among the ranks of the peerage. The Duke’s 
eldest son is called Baron Beville, Lord Hubert 
Belmont is the son of an Earl, Lord and Lady 
Arthur Beville display conspicuous coronets 
on their body-linen and portmanteaus. Nor 
can we believe that a noble bridegroom 
resident in Grosvenor .Square, and a wealthy 
heiress sojourning in Wales, cun legally effect 
clandestine marriage by putting up their 
banns at Hackney. However, these arc small 
matters. The story is fairly original, and 
many of the characters rather well drawn. 
A spico of romance and improbability is 
nowadays more than acceptable, so we accept 
the lordly poisoner and the hunchbacked 
toxicologist with pleasure. Of the heroine, 
Amy, we ure not so sure. She is most art¬ 
fully introduced; but our interest in her wanes 
as she wilfully ruins her life, and we quite 
tire of her when, after her wicked husband’s 
suicide, she is restored to her first lover by the 
old device of brain fever and a slow con¬ 
valescence in the Riviera. This young phy¬ 
sician, like the toxicologist, is a remarkable 
study for a woman to have written. His 
peculiar professional ethics, and feelings, and 
anxieties, when suddenly placed in charge of 
another doctor’s practice, are most interesting, 
as giving an insight into the average medical 
mind. There are many bright and clover 
pages, especially the description of Mr. Reed’s 
sermon and its effects, and of the Rector who, 
not to bore the quality, read the Litany “ with 
quick cheeriness.” The Knave of Hearts does 
not aim too high, but has certainly hit the mark. 


Miss Gift’s story is of a much higher type 
than the others, and, as it is short, it is suc¬ 
cessful. Her idea of an innocent English 
girl is much more complex and natural than 
the mere selfish, silly chit who ‘plays the 
ingenue in most novels. Hetty is a good, 
sensible, inexperienced girl who, as might be 
expected, sutlers herself, and causes others to 
suffer, by her inexperience. Her feelings are 
not very decided, for she has hardly got used 
to them, and does not yet quite know her own 
mind. This is merely saying she is young 
and innocent. Her story is really a whole¬ 
some moral, for, though the punishment is far 
out of proportion to the fault—if fault it was 
—it shows how even involuntary thought¬ 
lessness may work involuntary mischief. All 
ends well; she marries her faithful Yicar, 
and the flirting Captain is tried for murder at 
the Old Bailey. The delicate position of 
Hetty in coming forward to give evidence 
seems to spoil the effect of the rest of the 
tale; but this murder affair, after all, gives a 
tragic element which redeems it from a mere 
drawing-room love-story. Both the men are 
very well drawn. In spite of the tragedy, 
there is nothing depressing in this very pretty, 
refined, and carefully written book. 

E. PfRCKH..] { 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

The Voyage to Cadiz in 102o: being a Journal 
written by John Glanvillo, Secretary to the 
Lord Admiral of the Fleet (Sir E. Cecil), after 
wards Sir John Glunville, Speaker of the 
Parliament, &c. Never before printed. From 
Sir John Eliot’s MSS. at Port Eliot. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander 
IS. Grosart. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
This journal of the disastrous voyage to Cadiz 
in liilfd is a valuable addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. The facts it contains are not of great 
importance taken by themselves; but, in the 
lump, they are of much interest, because they 
bring before us, almost as clearly as if we had 
seen it with our own eyes, the disgraceful man¬ 
ner in which business was conducted under the 
“divine right” monarchy. No historian, so 
far as we are aware, has made it clear why 
a despotism which had worked well on the 
whole, though with much friction, under 
Elizabeth should have become so entirely urn 
workable when the Stuart kings had the helm 
of State in their hands. James and Charles I. 
whatever their faults may havo been, had cer- 
taudy the honour of England at heart; and it 
is equally certain that there were brave, honest, 
and competent men to be found who would, in 
their subordinate capacities, have dono then- 
duty. Yet, during the long years that passed 
by from the time when James ascended the 
English throne to the day the Long Parlia¬ 
ment unsheathed the sword, almost everything 
went amiss on sea and land. Incompetence 
reigned everywhere. We have our own theory 
on this very grave subject, but this is not the 
place in which to promulgate it. Mr. Grosart 
has conferred a benefit on all those who care 
for accurate knowledge of a most interesting, 
though shameful, time, in giving this diary to 
the world. We owe its preservation to the 
great Sir John Eliot, who had, no doubt, 
caused a transcript to be made for his own use 
in his contest with the King and Buckingham. 
Glanvillo had evidently a very great repugnance 
to going with the fleet. We do not know whether 
we ought to uso the word “pressed” in rela¬ 
tion to a man in his position; but it seems clear 
that he was compelled to accept the post of 
seeretary to the fleet, though we may assume 
that the means used were somewhat gentler 
than those employed by what our grandfathers 
knew as the press-gang. Mr. Grosart has 
printed from a document preserved in the 
Public Record Office Glanville’s reasons for 
desiring to be excused. One of them is that his 
handwriting was so bad that hardly anyone but 
his own clerk could read it. His real objection 
evidently was that he had much business on 
bis hands with which a protracted sea voyage 
would interfere. Wo do not gather a high 
opinion of Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimble¬ 
don, from this diary. He was, however, a good 
and brave soldier, as is proved by liis services in 
the Netherlands. Mr. Grosart thinks, perhaps 
with some justice, that he was deficient in self- 
reliance, and contrasts him unfavourably with 
Blake and Nelson. Wo submit this is hardly 
fair. Byron was a good poet, and yet was 
nothing when contrasted with Dante or Shak- 
spere. Wimbledon was, as it seems to us, a good 
soldier sent to command a rickety fleet with a 
dissatisfied crew. Everything went against 
him. Wo by no means wish to hold him up as 
a hero, but we doubt whether any one of our 
greatest sea-lions could have done much in the 
circumstances under which he was placed. The 
editorial work is very well done, and there are 
some useful notes explaining nautical terms. 
We cannot praise the Index. The words are 
arranged under first letters, and that scorns to 
be the extent of the labour bestowed. An 
index which puts Lisbon after Locks surely 
requires amendment. 


The State Archives o f Maryland. Edited by 
Dr. W. H. Browne. Vol. I. The neglect with 
which American writers have treated their own 
history has been a matter of regret—to some 
extent, of accusation. While they have made 
the history of Spain, and of Burgundy, and of 
the Netherlands the subject of careful re¬ 
search and brilliant illustration, they have, for 
the most part, left that of the various American 
colonies to those who may be classed with the 
better sort of county historians. But if the 
work of the historian has been lacking, the 
work which comes on the stage before us has 
been forthcoming in abundance. The archives 
of almost every colony havo been published, 
either by State aid or by the labours of some 
learned society, with all the fullness and com¬ 
pleteness of arrangement that a student can ask 
for. The calendar under notice gives a clear 
account of the work which has been done in 
this way by the Maryland Historical Society. 
It does not profess to be more than a summary 
of the documents which the society has already 
published in the first volume ; it does not pro¬ 
fess to give more than a bare outline of their 
contents. But from this list one can judge 
tho nature and extent of the material placed 
before one. It includes a complete reproduc¬ 
tion of all the legislative proceedings of the 
two Houses which formed the Colonial Assembly, 
so far as the words of those proceedings have sur¬ 
vived. Search among the colonial papers in the 
English Record Office has enabled tho compilers 
to till a gap of great importance. The laws 
passed between 1049 and 1670, hitherto missing, 
have all been preserved in their integrity in one 
of the Colonial Entry Books. Some deficiencies 
there are still. Nor is it possible to toll how 
far these aro duo to loss, or to the absence 
of nil legislation during certain years. By 
far the most serious deficiency is the absence 
of any records of the proceedings of an 
Assembly from December 10-88 to May 1092- 
years of no small importance in tho history of 
tho colony. This, however, will be in a large 
measure supplemented by the next volume, 
which is to contain some eight or ten thousand 
miscellaneous papers, many of them haring 
reference to the time in question. The value of 
these volumes to students of American history 
can hardly bo estimated. In the case of Mary¬ 
land we are peculiarly and specially dependent 
on tho colonial archives. If tho records of 
the New England colonies were completely 
swept away, wo should still have a mass of 
material in chronicles, letters, and diaries. The 
same may be said, though in a less degree, of 
Virginia. But Maryland had no contemporary 
chronicler. Take away the records and we 
havo only a few party pamphlets, in which 
1’uritans denounced Babylon and Royalists 
recriminated, or the reports of Jesuit mission¬ 
aries, moro intent on the wonders of Indian 
conversions than on tho constitutional history 
of the colony. Boyman’s History, published 
in 1807, is indeed a work entitled to high 
praise. It is based on a laborious study of the 
coloniid archives. But, unhappily, it is a com¬ 
pilation of records rather than a well-digested 
reproduction of them. Tire writer fell between 
two stools. His close adhesion to the very 
text of his documents spoilt his work as a con¬ 
nected history, while, on the other hand, the 
attempt at literary form deprived it of the 
completeness and exactness of a calendar. His 
successors will have reason to be thankful to the 
Maryland (Historical Society for their present 
work. What was before a work of years is 
hereby rendered a work of days. 


Manual of Jewish History and Literature. By 
Dr. Cassel. Translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
(Macmillan.) Mrs. Lucas has faithfully trans¬ 
lated Dr. Cassel's Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht in 
der jiidischen Oeschichte uud 1.iterator, but she 
has not supplied any of the defects which render 
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the historical portions of her original unsatis¬ 
factory. She has omitted an Appendix on the 
geography of Palestine*, and has udded a section 
on the recent history of the Jews in England 
which, although good in the main, is certainly 
out of all proportion to the space allotted in the 
body of the book to mediaeval Anglo-Jewish 
history. The chapter concludes, too, with a 
list of “eminent individuals,” most of whose 
names have little claim to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the Jewish writers 
of antiquity; and no mention is made of 
Groce Aguilar, the only Anglo-Jewish writer 
who can be said to have acquired any sort of 
literary fame outside the Jewish community. So 
far as Dr. Cassel’s volume deals with mediaeval 
Hebrew literature it deserves nothing but 
praise. It summarises the history of this subject 
so completely and so concisely that it appeals 
far more directly to advanced students than to 
the youthful readers for whom it was avowedly 
prepared. The full Index at the end of the 
book greatly enhances the usefulness of its 
literary information. But when we turn to the 
historical portion of the book, we find several 
grounds for serious complaint, keeping well in 
mind its modest pretensions to be viewed only 
as a Jewish school-book. The origin and 
growth of Christianity are surely historical facts 
that sufficiently influenced Jewish history to 
render the excessive brevity with which they are 
treated here a fatal fault. The Jewish settlement 
in mediaeval England, moreover, though less 
distinguished by great writers than the majority 
of the Continental settlements, undoubtedly 
deserved a more elaborate notice than that to be 
found in the few lines devoted to it on pp. 163 
and 164. 

Horace Walpole and his Works. Select Pas¬ 
sages from his Letters. Edited by L. B. Seeley. 
(Seeley.) The capitalist who has five guineas 
in his pocket and wishes for an investment in a 
safe and remunerative security cannot do better 
than to expend them in obtaining the nine 
volumes of Peter Cunningham’s edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. Those who have 
only fivo shillings to spare should purchase 
Mr. Seeley’s extracts from the same. While 
perusing these selections from the letter-writer 
who amuses everybody, but is abused by every 
austere critic, it is of course impossible to avoid 
the feeling which Sheridan expressed when he 
was shown a single volume entitled “ The Beau¬ 
ties of Shakspere,” and enquired as to the fate 
of the other nine volumes. Still, if only speci¬ 
mens are required of the sixty years’ correspond¬ 
ence of the unwearied letter-writer from 
Strawberry Hill, the selection could not be made 
with greater judgmont than bus been shown by 
Mr. Seeley. The letters are set in a short narra¬ 
tive of the life of Walpole and of his chief friends; 
and the charm of the volumo is heightened by 
eight illustrations, seven of which reproduce 
some of the choicest examples of Sir Joshua’s 
talents. A condensation like this of the letters 
of a lifetime brings prominently before the 
mind the variations in Walpole’s epistolary style. 
Mo greater contrasts could be found in any 
author than the fanciful, Frenchified letters 
written from the country in 1743, and the digni¬ 
fied narrative, only a year or two later, of the 
fate of Kilmarnock and Balmorino. Though 
the extracts are made with the especial object 
of illustrating the manners of that age, not a 
few of them arc applicable to tho present day. 
The mania for collecting which Walpole satirised 
more than a century ago flared up as fiercely a 
few years since. The growth of London is not 
less marked now than when he wrote in 1776 
“ Hows of housos shoot out every way Hke a 
polypus.” Conway’s experiments on smoke are 
alluded to more than once, and the spread of 
smoke has become a greater evil with us every 
year since then. This little volumo of some 


throe hundred pages should give many a young 
reader a permanent pleasure. 

The Hi'start/ of the Reign of George TIL, for 
Army Candidates and Students. By Oxon. 
(Sonnenschein.) From its title it may be in¬ 
ferred that this is merely a cram-book, and of 
no historical value whatsoever. Of its class it 
is good, for it is clear and concise, and abounds 
in tubulated statements which army candidates 
can commit to memory. For understanding 
history it is useless, but for acquiring the facts 
necessary for answering examination questions 
it is really valuable. Like all other cram- 
books compiled by men who have no real 
knowledge of tho history they attempt to 
analyse, it abounds in loose statements which 
would grievously mislead “ students,” but 
which will not do much harm to “ army candi¬ 
dates.” Thus on one page the author speaks 
of the Vendean War, and makes fivo mistakes 
in his five remarks. La Vendee was not finally 
conquered by Westcrman at Lc Mans in 1793, 
but by Hocho in 1793 ; the attack on Granville 
can certainly not be called a “ brilliant deed ; ” 
Larochejacquelin was not their great leader, 
and was far inferior to both Cathelineau and 
Charette; the Vendeans were not “a brave 
peasantry led by their priests and gentry to 
tight for their king,” but were roused into 
rebellion by the demand of their young men for 
the desperate war on the frontiers ; they cer¬ 
tainly did not treat their prisoners generously, 
but with ruthless cruelty. Yet the statements 
of “Oxon” are in consonance with received 
opinions, and he borrowed them from the 
ordinary books which continue, and will con¬ 
tinue, to make the usual mistakes. The book 
is, of course, as dry as a cram-book must be, 
but the Preface is amusing, and concludes with 
this sentiment:— 

“In conclusion, the author hopes that the work 
will assist some of the sons of the stately homes of 
England, whose grandfathers fought in the battles 
here described, to enter that profession so pre¬ 
eminently fitted for gentlemen—the service of 
their country and their Queen.” 

Bonifaz und Lul: Ihre angclsiichsischen 
Korrespondenten. Erzbischof Luis leben. 
Heinrich Hahn. (Leipzig.) Since Canon 
Bright’s book no work so important as the 
present treatise has appeared relating to the 
Old English Church. Careful and methodic 
in treatment, brief and clear in style, and 
full of good matter, it is worthy of a 
follower of von Ranke and Ropell. It is a 
record of a peculiarly interesting period of our 
Church history—a period wherein English 
Churchmen abroad appear in a more prominent 
position than they have ever since taken up. 
Their culture, their favourite studies, their 
attitude toward tho leading questions of the 
age, their biographies, are all alike deserving of 
most careful study. No student of the early 
ecclesiastical or secular history of England or 
Germany can fail to welcome Herr Hahn’s 
book, or peruse it without much profit. 

])er englische Tnvestitar-stre.it: Als anhang, 
die quellen und ihr abhangigkeitsverhaltnis. 
Dr. Maximilian Schmitz. (Innsbruck.) This 
is a useful little study of a question whose 
wide bearings and real influence are only begin¬ 
ning to be truly judged. It strives to make 
clear the position and ideas of Anselm with 
regard to what was, after all, the main problem 
of his age. The greatest philosopher tho 
Middle Ages produced was forced to take 
part in the active politics of his time, in 
spite, in some degree, of his own wishes. 
This fact will ever lead English historians to 
take warm interest in a struggle the outcome 
of which, as regards England itself, is of less 
relative importance than other pettier conflicts. 
Dr. Schmitz’s discussion of the authorities for 
the period is worth reading. It is a pity that 


Eadmor has been hitherto so neglected in 
England; a new and correct edition of liis 
charming Hist aria Nocorum would have been 
welcome any time during the last half-century. 
For one’s own part, one can hardly agree in 
the author’s umluly severe judgment of 
Eadmer’s credibility. Properly used, Eadmer 
is invaluable, his enthusiasm for his master being 
no small proof of his worth ; and it is compara¬ 
tively easy, when once the personal equation is 
estimated, to weigh his statements judicially. 
The old paradox of Macaulay, that Boswell 
was a good biographer because ho was such a 
fool, will not bear examination; Boswell was 
wise enough to see his hero’s greatness, and wo 
must not condemn Eadmer because ho loved 
the man who was best worth loving of all ho 
knew. 

The Transact ions of tho third session of tho 
Birmingham Historical Society opens with tho 
presidential address of Prof. Seeley, delivered 
on October 2(i, 1662. The volume also contains 
a paper by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger on “ An 
English College in the- Olden Time; ” two by 
the Rev. A. Jamson Smith on “The Lollards” 
und “ Wat Tyler’s Rebellion ; ” and one by 
Mr. G. J. Johnson on “ The Conflict in English 
History between Private Ownership of Land 
and tho Ownership of the State and the Com¬ 
munity.” 


N OTE S AND N E W S. 

A NEW work by Vernon Lee may be expected 
early this spring, under the title of Euphorion. 
It consists of a series of studies of the an¬ 
tique and the mediaeval in the Renaissance. 
Euphorion—the name given by Goethe to the 
marvellous child born of the mystic union 
of Faustus and Helena—fitly represents the 
Renaissance, taking life from the Middle Ages, 
but nurtured by the spirit of antiquity as the 
child bom of Helena takes life from Faustus. 
About one third of the book has already 
appeared at various times as separate articles 
in Reviews; the remainder is new matter. 
Euphorion wiU be published, in two volumes, 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, having already ex¬ 
plored the west, east, and east-central regions 
of France, will this year make a sojourn of 
many months in the Pyrenees and Languedoc. 
One of her objects will be to visit that line of 
coast described so learnedly, yet with such 
lively interest, by M. Chas. Lutheric, in his 
valuable contribution to French archaeology, 
Lcs Villes mortes du Ool/e de Lyon. 

Messrs. Griffith & Faeran will issue im¬ 
mediately a new edition of the Dean of Wells’ 
fine poem Lazarus , which has been for some 
time out of print. We understand that tho 
Dean has a new volume of poems in hand, 
which will be published by the same house. 

A NEW edition, in one volume, of the Free 
Trade Speeches of the Riylit Hon. C. P. Villiers 
is in the press, and will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

Mu. Arthur J. Evans, who is a special 
authority on all matters connected with Ragusa, 
has made for Dr. Murray an historical investiga¬ 
tion of the statement current already in the 
seventeenth century that the name “argosy” 
is derived from the city and republic of Ragusa, 
with the result of finally deciding the question in 
the affirmative. “ Argosy,” in its earlier forms 
argusea, argozee, ragusye, is simply una Ragusea 
[nave], plural Ragusee, common in Italian docu¬ 
ments of the sixteenth century. Ragusa was 
itself also known to Englishmen as A rgonse, 
Argusa, Aragosa, whence tho transposed forms 
argosea, argosy. It has been shown that the 
merchant caracks of Ragusa, so famous for their 
size and capacity, were well known in England. 
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Baron Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, has this week 
published a Continental edition of the Queen’s 
new book, of which he has acquired the copy¬ 
right for the Continent. 

Mb. T. Wemybs Reid’s novel, Gladys Fane, 
is about to be re-issued in a popular form in 
one volume, the previous editions having been 
exhausted. As a proof of the popularity that 
this book has gained, it may be added that 
Gladys Fane is now appearing in Australia as a 
serial in the Sydney Echo. 

W* hear that Mrs. Charles Oppenheim is 
engaged on a Life of Giordano Bruno. 

M. Paul Blouet, assistant master in St. 
Paul’s School, is preparing for publication by 
the Clarendon Press a work in two volumes 
entitled L'Eloquence de la Chaire el dela Tribune 
frangaises. Vol. i., “ French Sacred Oratory,” 
containing extracts from the best funeral ora¬ 
tions and sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, FhSchier, and Mascaron, with his¬ 
torical, biographical, and critical notes, will 
appear very shortly. 

Dr. Bernard has just sent to press with 
Messrs. Sonnenschein a volume entitled Adven¬ 
tures in Servia, illustrated with numerous 
sketches from his own pencil. The author 
formed one of the Ambulance Brigade during 
the Russo-Turirish War. 

Copies of Bishop Bryennios’ important book, 
AIAAXH TON AnorrOADN, just printed at Con¬ 
stantinople, have reached London, and are 
obtainable at Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s. 

A VOLUME of Chess Studies and End-Games, 
systematically arranged by the veteran B. Hor- 
witz, with a Preface by the Rev. W. Wayte, 
will be published next week by Mr. Jas. Wade. 

Messrs. Hoddeb & Stoughton’s announce¬ 
ments for the spring season include the follow¬ 
ing:— Kadesh-Bamea : its Importance and 
Probable Site, including Studies of the Route 
of the Exodus and the Southern Boundary of 
the Holy Land, by the Rev. Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull; Wycliffe and Hues, by the Rev. Dr. 
Loserth, translated by M. J. Evans; The 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, by 
the Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher; Howard, the 
Philanthropist, and his Friends, by the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton; Capital for Working Boys : Chapters 
on Character Building, by J. E. McConaughy; 
The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, 
by Canon Tait; Biblical Lights and Sidelights: 
being a Cyclopaedia of Ten Thousand Illustra¬ 
tions, with Thirty Thousand Cross References, 
from the Bible, by the Rev. C. E. Little; 
Earth's Earliest Ages, and their Connection with 
Modem Spiritualism and Theosophy, by Mr. 
G. H. Pember; Talks with Young Men, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Thain Davidson; Is God Knowable t 
by the Rev. J. Iverach, being a new volume of 
the “ Theological Library; ” Cluny Macpherson : 
a Tale of Brotherly Love, by A. E. Barr; 
George Fox and the Early Quakers, by A. C. 
Bickley; The Twofold Life ; or, Christ’s Work 
for us, and Christ’s Work in us, by the Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon; Anecdotes for Sermons, being a 
new volume of the “ Clerical Library; ” Heart- 
fellowship with Christ : Prayers and Meditations 
for Every Sunday in the Year, by the Rev. 
W. Poole Balfera; and a new and illustrated 
edition of Dr. Macaulay’s Across the Ferry : 
First Impressions of America and its People. 

Messrs. Griffith & Fabran will shortly pub¬ 
lish a work by the Rev. W. Frank Shaw, entitled 
The Preacher's Promptuary of Anecdote: Stories, 
New and Old, Arranged, Indexed, and Classified 
for the Use of Preachers, Teachers, and Cate¬ 
chists. The 100 stories which the book contains 
are selected to illustrate the subjects which 
would be handled in the pulpit, or when 
addressing children at evening classes, &c. 

The same publishers also announce Primroses, 


an Elegy in four cantos on the Earl of Beacons- 
field, to be ready by April 19 ; another book of 
the Don’t class, to be called You Should; 
Traveller’s Joy on the Wayside of Life, being a 
volume of Selections by Ellen Gubbins; and 
three new volumes in their series of “ Taking 
Tales ”— Second Best, by S. J. Cross, Saturday 
Night, by F. Bayford Harrison, and Little 
Betsy, by Mrs. E. Relton. 

It is almost disheartening to mention the 
success of the Don’t class of publication. It is 
said that of the original edition of Don't 
seventy thousand copies have been disposed of 
in America; while of the five English editions, 
with the same title and very much the same 
matter, the Leadenhall Press heads the list 
with a record of forty thousand. You Shouldn’t 
(Leadenhalle Presse) is of the Mark Twain type, 
and of a more humorous and perhaps rather 
too pronounced flavour. 

A NEW work by the late Grenville Murray, 
entitled High Life in France under the. Republic, 
will be published next week by Messrs. Vizetelly, 
who also announce an English translation of 
M. Zola’s Nana, illustrated by French artists. 

The new little Lent Manual by the Rev. T. B. 
Dover, with Introduction by Canon King, pub¬ 
lished last week by Messrs. Sonnenschein, has 
already run into a second edition. 

Messrs. Wilson & M’Cormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish noxt week the first number of the 
Glasgow University Review, a new illustrated 
monthly. The same publishers will issue im¬ 
mediately How Glasgow Ceased to] Flourish: a 
Tale of 1890. 

A translation into French of some of the 
experiences of McGovan, the Edinburgh detec¬ 
tive, is being prepared by the Comtesse Agenor 
de Gasparin. 

At the annual general meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of University College, London, held on 
February 27, the following were admitted as 
life governors:—(1) As having special claims 
by reason of benefits conferred or services 
rendered—Mr. A. 8. Harvey, Mr. J. C. C. 
M’Caul, and Prof. H. Morley; (2) as distin¬ 
guished in literature, science, or art—Mr. R. 
Ellis, Mr. J. Fergusson, Prof. Marks, and Prof. 
Burdon Sanderson; (3) as eminent in public 
life or in the cause of education—Mr. A. J. 
Mundella and Mr. John Simon. 

The Working Men’s College, founded by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice and his fellow-workers, has 
not prospered like the City of London College, 
the Birkbeck Institute, the King’s College 
Evening Classes, &c. After twenty-six years’ 
existence, the college still cannot pay its way 
without help. Notwithstanding £184 of sub¬ 
scriptions and donations last year (of which 
Mr. A. Macmillan generously gave £100, and 
the Grocers’ Company £25), a balance is still 
due to the college treasurer. But the Fabric 
Fund has £79 to the good. The committee 
purpose to raise the students’ fees, and hope, 
with them and fresh gifts, to make both ends 
meet hereafter. 

Mr. William May, for nine years principal 
cataloguing assistant at the Liverpool Free 
Library, has been appointed Librarian to the 
Birkenhead Public Library, in succession to the 
late Mr. Richard Hinton. Mr. May carried 
out the whole of the arrangements of the Exhi¬ 
bition of Library Appliances held at the meeting 
of the Library Association in September 1883. 

Mr. Joseph Forster will deliver a course 
of four lectures at the Crystal Palace— 
“Dickens,” “Emerson,” “Beaumarchais,” and 
“Victor Hugo.” 

In our notice last week respecting the ap¬ 
proaching election to the Professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, by an 
error of omission the Chair is made to appear 


Di 


worth about £1,000 a-yoar instead of, as is the 
fact, about £750 a-year. The statement shonhi 
have run as follows:— 

“The professorship is endowed with an annual 
income of about £750 a-year arising from a fired 
annual payment of £500, together with the annual 
dividend (now £250) of a fellowship at Emmanuel 
College which has been assigned to the Chair.” 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on February 23, the following 
papers were read:—“ The Supernatural Ele¬ 
ment in ‘ The Tempest,’ ” by Mias Louisa 
Mary Davies ; “ Prospero,” by Miss Constance 
O’Brien; and “ The Uninteresting Character of 
‘ The Tempest,’ ” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths. 

A member of the Folk-Lore Society writes to 
us:— 

“ In Mr. York Powell's interesting and able review 
of Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology (Academy, February 
23) reference is made to the universal belief among 
our English and Irish peasantry ‘ that a man wifi 
suffer from such ills as arc wont to accompany 
pregnancy, nausea, neuralgia, and the like, if hu 
wife be lucky enough to escape them.’ Just to 
show that folk-lore is in many cases but a too free 
and illogical argument based on facts, 1 may per¬ 
haps be allowed to say that 1 am to-day acquainted 
with three persons, one living in Sussex, one in 
London, and one in Northauts, who invariably 
suffer from neuralgia or vomiting when their wives 
are enceinte, the ladies themselves having a very 
happy time of it.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The last week’s mail does not bring any news 
of importance about the Dorsheimer Bill. The 
amendment extending the term of foreign 
copyright from twenty-eight years, or life, to 
twenty-eight years with renewal for fourteen 
years more, which is the term of municipal 
copyright, seems to meet with general (though 
not universal) approval. It is whispered that 
the powerful publishing firm of Messrs. Har¬ 
pers Bros, may oppose the measure unless a 
clause requiring “domestic manufacture” be 
introduced; but, on the other hand, Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons have announced that they will 
be content to leave this matter to the protection 
of the tariff. 

The question of stage-right, or the right of 
representing plays, &c., presents no difficulty. 
It has been decided some time ago in America 
that the author of an unpublished play, evoh if 
an alien, possesses at common law an exclusive 
right of representation, which is in some 
respects more valuable than his statutory right 
in this country. Music stands on a somewhat 
different footing. A MS. score is, of course, in 
the same position as a book in MS., or aa 
unpublished play; but music, once published, 
is like a book, in which an alien can under no 
circumstances claim copyright. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has got over the difficulty as regards 
“Princess Ida ” in this way. He keeps his 
orchestral score in MS.; but the pianoforte 
arrangement has been made by an Amerioan, 
and copyrighted by him both there and here. 
This is all that will be published even in 
England. 

There seems some hope that Washington 
will at last have a library worthy of the Federal 
Government. The Senate has passed a Bill 
appropriating 500,000 dollars (£100,000) to 
begin the work. The ultimate cost is estimated 
at more than three million dollars (£600,000), 
to provide accommodation for 3,000,000 books. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of 
Boston, announce a new and complete edition 
of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s poems, which will con¬ 
tain many written since the appearance of his 
last volume. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s articles on current 
politics are appearing also in America in the 
Popular Science Monthly; and his friend Prof. 
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Toumans writes of the aeries that “the future 
papers will probably bear much more directly 
upon American political problems than the 
present.” 

THE author of The Breadwinners —a novel 
which seems to have made a deserved sensation 
in America—is resolved that his name shall not 
be revealed. He gives as his motive that “I 
am engaged in business in which my standing 
would be seriously compromised if it were 
known that I had written a novel.” ’ 

The Critic and Good Literature (we cannot 
undertake always to give this “ combined 
journal ” its full title) contains in its number 
for February 9 a sort of symposium by several 
writers on the question whether payment by a 
proportion of the profits or in a lump sum is 
more advantageous to the author. 

Abxold Henry Guyot, the friend of Agassiz, 
and for thirty years Professor of Geology at 
Princeton College, died on February 18, at the 
age of seventy-six. A native of Switzerland, 
he first made his reputation by his discovery of 
the laminated structure of glaciers, and by his 
careful study of erratic boulders in the Alps. 
In 1848 he followed Agassiz to the United 
States. He wrote a scries of books on geo¬ 
graphy, and has left ready for publication a 
work on Creation. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

It falls to M. Victor] Cherbuliez, as directeur 
of the Acaddnoie franijaise at the time of the 
death of Henri Martin and Laprade, to receive 
their successors, MM. de Lesseps and Francois 
Coppde. All the forty fauteuils are now full. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has voted 
10,000 frs. (£400) to the committee formed to 
celebrate the centenary of Diderot, being the 
same amount as was voted in the cases of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, on the condition that it 
be spent in erecting a statue of Diderot in 
Paris. There is also to be a local celebration at 
Langres, Diderot’s birthplace, on July 30. 

A statue of George Sand, by M. Millet, is 
to be unveiled at La Chatre on July 15. 

The scheme for placing a public library in 
every municipal quarter of Paris is progress¬ 
ing, though slowly. Thirty-eight such libraries 
are now in existence, with a total of about 
100,000 volumes. Last year the number of 
additions was 12,000 volumes, and the number 
of readers was 514,000, being an increase of 
151,000 on the previous year. 

The Revue politique et litttraire of February 23 
opens with a review of some nine pages, by 
M. Emile Deschanel, of M. Paul Bourget’s 
recent book, Essais de Psycholoyie contemporaine. 

Visitors to Paris are reminded that the 
magnificent series of tapestries formerly in the 
Chateau de Boussac (Bern) are now removed to 
the Cluny Museum. Magnificent they are, and 
very interesting it is to read at the same time 
George Sand’s novel of Jeanne, wherein she 
describes the Chfiteau de Boussac and its 
scenery. 

It appears from a letter of Fraire Dominique 
Dauterhn, lately published in the Archives 
hittoriques de la Gascogne, that in 1550 
Malchus, the servant who struck our Lord, 
was still shown in the flesh to pilgrims at 
Jerusalem. He was in a crypt under Pilate’s 
house, buried in the ground up to the navel, 
red-haired, long-faced, with a large beard, 
from thirty-five to forty years of age, dressed 
in white. His first speech to visitors was 
always Sic respondes ponlifici f Afterwards he 
told them each their name, country, lineage, 
&c., speaking good German, Latin, French, and 
other tongues. He ended by asking of each 


when the Judgment Day would come, 
and beat his breast, without regarding those 
present. “ It is a thing very frightful to see,” 
says the Friar, “ and is one of the wonders of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Revue critique of February 18 has an 
interesting review by M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, the new member of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, of M. A. Bertand’s first series of 
lectures at the Louvre on “ Gaul before the 
Gauls, according to the Monuments and Written 
Evidence.” 


A TRANSLATION. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS BOUILIIET. 

My lamp hath burned out, drop by drop, alone; 

My fire’s last ember falls with dying sound: 
Without a friend, a dog, to hear me moan, 

I weep abandoned in the night profound. 

Behind me—if I would but turn my head, 

Sure I should see it—stands a phantom here ; 
Dread guest who came when my life’s feast was 
spread, 

Spectre arrayed in rags of vanish eckcheer. 

My dream lies dead—how bring it back in truth ? 

For time escapes me, and the impostor pride 
Conducts to nothingness my days of youth, 

Even as a flock whereof he was the guide. 

Like to the flood of some unfruitful deep, 

Over my corpse aslumber in the tomb 
I feel e’en now the world’s oblivion creep, 

Which, yet alive, hath lapped me half in gloom. 
Oh ! the cold night! Oh ! the night dolorous! 

My hand upon my breast atremble bounds:— 
Who knocks inside my hollow bosom thus ? 

What are those ominous beats, those muffled 
sounds F 

Who art thou, art thou? Speak, thou tameless 
thing, 

That strugglest pent within me unreproved ?— 

A voice cries, a voice faint with passioning, 

“ I am thy heart, and I have never loved ! ” 
John Addington Symonds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Monatsschri/t fur Geschichte und Wissen- 
scha/t des Judenthums shows how much is being 
done by Jewish scholars for history and phil¬ 
ology with the slenderest pecuniary means. 
The February number contains a remarkable 
description, from trustworthy sources, of the 
Jewish sect founded by Sabbatai Zewi in the 
seventeenth century, which still survives at 
Saloniehi under the protection of an enforced 
Mohammedanism. Dr. Egers gives details 
with regard to Hebrew acrostic poetry, 
especially that of Abenezra. The same scholar 
not long since gave extracts from the long-lost 
Diwan of Abenezra, a MS. of which now 
exists in the Royal Library at Berlin. In one 
of the poems the philosopher-poet refers in 
affecting language to the news of the change of 
religion of his' son Isaac. Dr. Egers’ edition of 
the Diwan will be awaited with interest. The 
various serial articles by Dr. Graetz, Dr. 
Bacher, and others already mentioned still 
move slowly on towards completion. 

In the last number of the Nordisk Tidskrift, 
Dr. Oscar Montelius, the Director of the 
Historical National Museum at Stockholm, 
gives the results of his studies concerning the 
prehistoric population of Sweden. He con¬ 
cludes that a Germanic race has dwelt in the 
Scandinavian North for about 4,000 years, the 
people of the Bronze age having been the same 
there as that of the Iron age—namely, Teutonic. 
Dr. Montelius fully agrees with those who hold 
that the Getic and other Thracian populations 
which, at the time of Herodotus, dwelt in 
Danubian quarters were of the Germanic stock, 
akin to the Scandinavians. 


MACAU LAWS NEW ZEALANDER. 

Mr. Seeley, in his extracts from Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s Letters, which is noticed in another column 
of the Academy, remarks that more than one 
writer has found tho original of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander in a passage in Walpole, which ima¬ 
gines a 1 ‘ curious traveller from Lima ” visiting 
England and giving a description “ of tho ruins 
of St. Paul’s.” Others, he adds, have traced the 
same idea in the works of such diverse authors 
as Yolney, Kirke White, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Shelley. Walpole’s letter was first published in 
1843, and Macaulay’s phrase appeared in 1840, 
but Mr. Seeley settles this chronological diffi¬ 
culty by the suggestion that the essayist had 
seen the letter of Walpolo when the latter’s MSS. 
were in the possession of Lord Holland. Almost 
at the very day that Mr. Seeley’s volume 
reached us, there arrived by a ourious coinci¬ 
dence from New Zealand the reprint of a 
paper which Mr. W. Colenso read before the 
Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute on this 
“hackneyed quotation” of Macaulay. Mr. 
Colenso, too, refers to the passages which Mr. 
Seeley has cited; but he believes that the source 
from which the illustrious essayist and historian 
took his inspiration was the following sentence 
from “the able Preface to the English quarto 
edition of La Billardiere’s celebrated voyages 
. . . in search of the unfortunate LaPerouse,” 
published in 1800:— 

" If so, the period may arrive when New Zealand 
may produce her Lockes, her Newtons, and her 
Montesquieus, and when great nations in the 
immediate region of New Holland may send their 
navigators, philosophers, and antiquaries to con¬ 
template the ruins of ancient London and Paris, 
and to trace the languid remains of the arts and 
sciences in this quarter of the globe.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

“ THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 

Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop: Feb. 20. 1884. 

“The sea-blue bird of March,” of which the 
Laureate speaks in the well-known stanza— 
“When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 

And rarely pipes the mounted thrush; 

Or underneath the barren hush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ”— 
has long been a puzzle to naturalists. Various 
birds have been suggested, as the kingfisher, 
blue tit, and swallow, but only to refute their 
claims. The swallow has the best pretension 
to he the bird in question; hut swallows 
rarely arrive in this country so early as the 
time indicated—namely, in March. The rare 
piping of the thrush and the barren hush seem 
to indicate a cold and inclement season in that 
“roaring moon of daffodil,” when swallows, 
even in the Isle of Wight, would hardly ever, if 
ever, appear. The kingfisher is no more a bird 
of March than of any other month in the year, 
and the same may he said of other sea-blue 
'birds which have been suggested. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ interesting reference to Aleman’s frag¬ 
ment speaks of the ktjpvAos of the spring 
generally, not of March definitely. It is quite 
impossible to say positively what the icnpvAos 
and the aAuvuv, or more correctly aAsuwe, are. 
Greek writers generally mention two kinds of 
aAKuaiv —one murine and voiceless, the other 
terrestrial and musical (see Aristot. 11. Anirn. 
viii. 3); tho K-qpvAos is mentioned as being tho 
male of the halcyon, hut it is not easy to 
reconcile their accounts with any known species 
of birds; popular tradition has long associated 
the halcyon and the kerulus with the king¬ 
fisher ; Schneider, however, had great doubts, 
and so had Aldrovandi. The former writes, 

“ utviusquo natura nobis adhuc ignota esso 
videtur.” Still, Aristotle’s account of the 
bird’s colour, blue, green, and pimple, and of 
its size, being a little larger than a sparrow, of 
its feeding on fish, and constructing its nest of 
fish bones, is true of the kingfisher, and of no 
other bird; and, therefore, that is in all probability 
the &Aitv6y of the Greeks, and the alcedo of the 


Latins, though the accounts are mixed up with 
much that is erroneous and mythical. But 
what is the Laui-oate’s “ sea-blue bird of 
March ” ? and echo answers “ What ? ” 

W. Houghton. 


A FINN SONG ON ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 

Hull: Feb. 22.1884. 

The following song, which is sung at Korpo 
(a parish composed of many islands lying off 
the south-west corner of Finland) on St. 
Stephen’s Day, will, I believe, be found interest¬ 
ing by many. The villagers go out very early 
in the morning, armed with lamps and torches, 
and sing tho following while they stand on tho 
steps outside the houses: — 

“ Stephen was an ostler; 

For that we are thankful. 

He waters his five foals 
All for the bright star. 

But no daylight is seen yet. 

For the stars in heaven are twinkling, 

Two of them were red, 

They earned well their food. 

Two of them were white ; 

They were like the others. 

The fifth was a piebald one, 

And on that Stephen rides. 

Before the cock crew 
Was Stephen in the stable.' 

Before the sun rose, 

Bit and gold saddle on, 

Stephen rides to the well. 

*For that we are thankful. 

He scooped up water with a horse bell 
All for the bright star 
But no daylight is seen yet, 

Although the stars in heaven are twinkling.” 

In one or two places the original is very obscure, 
but, on the whole, the above is a literal transla¬ 
tion. So far as I have been able to investigate 
the matter, the people have no notion what the 
words they are singing mean. Their ideas are 
plainly shown in tho little verse which follows, 
where the praises of eom-brandy as a stomachic 
are loudly proclaimed. It would ho interesting 
to know what the five foals signify, and the 
connexion between Stephen and horses, for in 
the Finnish towns everyone goes out driving 
in tho afternoon of St. Stephen’s Day, and this 
custom is called “driving Stephen.” 

The folk-lore collector, of course, only 
collects, and leaves his materials for others to 
classify or explain; but still, when one is con¬ 
tinually coming across strange tales and forms, 
the thought will crop up—did somebody invent 
all this strange medley, or was the world once 
a lunatic asylum, or is thero method in this 
madness ? The curious stratification found in 
some tales, especially in the Magyar collection, 
appears to bo worth considering as a help to the 
solution of the problem. 

* This refrain, I have been told, is intended as 
thanks to the people of tho house for the good 
things they give the singers ; but the construction 
clearly points to the translation I have adopted 
(vide Rotes and Queries, December 22, 1883, where 
there are some slight variations). 

W. Henry Jones. 


TORKINGTON’S “ PILGRIMAGE.” 

Upper Clapton: Feb. 23, 1884. 

This story has been edited by Mr. W. J. 
Loftie for Messrs. Field & Tuer, who have pub- 
blished it as the “ Oldest Diary of English 
Travel.” The public, for whom this edition is 
meant, ought to know that many portions of 
Torlrington’s text are copied from the previously 
written “Pilgrimage” of Sir Richard Guylford, 
which was edited for tho Camden Society by 
Sir Henry Ellis in 1831, from a copy printed by 
Pynson in loll. Torkingtou’s “pilgrimage” is 
alleged to have been made in 1317. I have 
gone over the two hooks together, and find the 
Torkington scribe copying and imitating to 

Die 


such an extent that it is doubtful how much, if 
any, of his so-called pilgrimage is a genuine 
record. Alongside of every possible form of 
resemblance is every possible form of variation, 
suggesting that the Rev. Sir Richard Torkington 
was a master in tho arts of literary fraud. I 
cannot understand how the facts I have indi¬ 
cated came to be overlooked by the editor of 
Torkington. B. H. CowrEE. 


“ TnE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE.” 

Dublin: Feb. 23,1884. 

In common with other students of Shakspere 
I owe much to Mr. Grant White’s keen yet 
genial criticism, and I should be sorry if words 
of mine misrepresented him. But when he savs 
that he has not seen Spalding’s study of “ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” it means that he has not 
cared to sec it. It is not difficult to procure a 
copy of the original edition; the Barton Collec¬ 
tion, Boston Public Library, contains one with 
inserted letters by Lord Jeffrey, and an auto¬ 
graph letter from Spalding. Mr. White has 
been from the first a vice-president of the New 
Shakspere Society, and it is strange that he 
should not be aware that the society republished 
Spalding’s admirable essay in 1876 (a fact noted 
in my- Shakspere Primer). Writing, doubtless, 
in haste, he speaks of having consulted Spald¬ 
ing on “Richard III.” If this is not a printer's 
error (and Mr. White has seen no proof). I am 
sure Mr. White remembered before his letter 
was half-way across the Atlantic that it was 
Spedding, not Spalding, who wrote on 
“ Richard III.” 

I thought I had given Mr. White the benefit 
of his excellent precedent for taking the washer¬ 
woman’s advice, when I referred in his own 
words to the “ eminent example,” and I sup¬ 
posed I might still indulge in a few innocent 
impertinences. I am grateful to Mr. White for 
having forgiven my levities. My serious con¬ 
tention was, that a skilled student perceives 
many real difficulties in Shakspere which never 
strike an ordinary reader, because such a reader 
glides at once and unconsciously into an erro¬ 
neous interpretation. So it is with the Bible and 
so with Shakspere ; careful study often at first 
obscures and finally illuminates the text. 

Edward Dowdex. 


London : Feb. 24,1881. 

May I inform my friend Mr. Richard Grant 
White that the New Shakspere Society, of 
which he is a vice-president, in 1876 reprinted 
Prof. Spalding’s criticism of “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” with a summary of his argument, 
side-notes to the text, a Memoir of tho writer by 
his friend the late Dr. John Hill Burton, the 
historian of Scotland, and Forewords by myself, 
extracting from tho Edinburgh Review Prof. 
Spalding’s modification of his positive opinion 
in his Letter as to Shakspere’s share in the play, 
and declaring that the question was insoluble ? 
My own strong conviction—corno to after long 
wavering and hesitation—is that Shakspere 
never wrote a line or word of tho play, anl ^ 
that Fletcher’s fellow-worker has yet to be 
discovered. Mr. Robert Boyle says he was 
Massinger. F. J. Furnivall. 

PS.—We shall include “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen ” in our Oil-Spelling Shakspere, hut 
shall print it all in small typo, as spurious. 


THE MOON AND THE HARE. 

Barton-ou-Humber: Feb. 23. 1834. 
Commenting on my letter on Moon and 
Hare myths, Mr. Lang says (Academy, 
February 9), “The Great Hare of all mythic 
Hares is Miohaboz,” who “ought to be the 
Moon, I presume; ” hut he adds that Dr. 
Brinton says Miehaboz is the Dawn or the 
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Light, and gives philological reasons. Prof. 
Sayce, when noticing Brinton’s account of this 
myth, says, “ Michabo had his homo on the 
verge of the east [r/. the abode of the lunar 
Xirke at the avroKai ’HfAt'oto], whence he sent 
forth the luminaries on their daily journey,” 
just as Kirke sent Odysseus. “ His name is 
derived from mi chi, ‘great,’ and trahus, which, 
though it means ‘ hare ’ [as the white animal], 
projKrly signifies ‘white.’” Michaboz, tliere- 
j'ure, equals “ the Great White One,” a title 
excellently suited to Selene Leukothee ; and this 
"White Hare reminds us of the lunar White Cat 
of the fairy tale. 

Mr. Lang adds that “When mythopoeic man 
spoke of a Hare, he probably meant a Hare 
thus phrase.*' But, in this case, how was man 
mythopoeic ? The animal, too, must have 
strangely changed its habits from the days 
when it was wont to dance when the Lion 
died, spit on the Bear’s cubs, laugh at the dying 
Lijrle, guard the cave . of the wild beasts ( r}\. 
KinW'j. and defend the Lambs (Stars) from the 
Wolf (Darkness). Robert Brown, Jun. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 3.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Scenery 
ot the British Isles,” VI., by Dr. A. Geikie. 

5 p.m. Royal Institution: (General Monthly 
Moetiug. 

5p.m. London Institution: “Beach Studies,” 
by Mr. Arthur Severn. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Sculpture, 
by Mr. E. J. Poynter. 

k p.m. Aristotelian : “ Perceptional Conception : 
a Vindication of Idealism,” by the Rev. E. P. 
Scrym^our. 

bp.ni. Society of Arts: Cuntor Lecture, “ Build¬ 
ing of London Houses,” III., by Mr. K. W. Eddis. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute. 

Tuesday. March 4. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 
Heat,” I., by Prof. Gamgee. 

s p m. Society of Biblical Archaeology: “Handi¬ 
crafts and Artisans mentioned in Talmudical Writ¬ 
ings,” by Dr. S. Louis. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: “Hydraulic Propul¬ 
sion,” by Mr. Sydney W. Burnaby. 

8.30 p m. Zoological: “ A Revision of the Fishes 
of the Genera zHeydium and Lentipa, with Descrip¬ 
tions of Five New Species,” by Mr. W. R. Ogilvic 
Grant; M Description of New Asiatic Diunial 
l>*pidoptera, chiefly from Specimens in the Calcutta 
Museum.” by Mr. F. Moore; “Note on Anas 
by Count T. Salvador!. 

Wednesday, March 5. 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “The 
Protrress of Electric Lighting,” by Mr. W. H. 

Preece. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Structure and Forma¬ 
tion of Coal,” by Mr. E. Wethered; “Strain in 
Connexion with Ciystallisation and the Develop¬ 
ment- of Perlitic Structure,” by Mr. Frank Rutley; 
“Sketches of S«>utli-African Geology, I.—A Sketch 
of the High-level Coal-helds of South Afiica,” by 
Mr. W. H. Penning. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “Finger Nail 
Lore.” by Mr. H. Syer Cuming. 

TH-'usdaY. March 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,” H., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Aurora 
Borealis,” by Prof. Schuster. 

8 j i.m. Chemical: “ Studios on Sulphonic Acids, 
I.—The Hv«lrolysis of Sulplio-compouuds and the 
Recowrv of the Benzines from tlieir Sulphonie 
Adds.” by Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Miller; “The 
Behaviour of the Nitrogen of Coal dutiiig Destruc¬ 
tive Distillation and a Comparison of the Amount 
of Nitrogen left in Cokes of Various Origin,” by 
Mr. Wat sou Smith; “Some Experiments to deter¬ 
mine tlu* Value of Ensilageus a Milk-and Butter- 
prouiidug Food,” by Mr. Thos. Farrington. 

8 p.ui. Licmeaii: “The Relations between In¬ 
stinct and other Vital Processes.” by Prof. St. G. 
Mivart; “Indian Cyjierwi,” by Mr. C. B. Clarke; 
“ Metamorphosis of Filnrin sanguini* homini* in 
the Mosquito,” by Dr. P. Munson; “Afghanistan 
Alt-ae,” by Dr. «T. Schaarsclnnidt. 

Friday, Maivli 7, Sp.rn. Philological: “Personal and 
Place Names,” by the Rev. E. Maclure. 

s i*.m. Society of Arts: “The New Bengal 
Rent Bill.” by Mr. W. Seton-Karr. 

y pm. Royal Institution: “Bicycles and 
Tricyles.” by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

Saturday, March 8.8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Photo¬ 
graphic Action,” II., by Capt. Abney. 

3 p.m. Physical: ** Experiments illustrating an 
Explanation of Hall's Phenomena,” by Mr. Shelford 
Bid well; “Note on Hall’s Phenomena,” by Prof. 
S. P. Thompson and Mr. Colman C. Starling. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS ON CICERO. 

AT. Tullii Cieeronis De Fa turn Deorum libri 
Tres. "With Introduction and Commentary 
by Joseph 13. Mayor. Yol. II. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

M. Tulli Ciceronis de Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum Libri Quinque. The Text Revised 
and Explained by James 8. Reid. In 3 
vols. Yol. III., containing the Translation. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro Publio Scslio Oratio ad 
Judiee*. "With Notes, &c., by the ltev. H. 
A. Holden. (Macmillan.) 

The second volume of Prof. Mayor’s edition 
of the De Xufura Deorum does not complete 
the work, as the editor had intended that it 
should, but only contains the text of the 
Second Book, with a critical and explanatory 
Commentary. The increase in the scale of 
his notes is due to the fullness with which it 
has been necessary to discuss the scientific 
views of the ancients, so far as these 
furnish the basis for Cicero’s arguments. 
Few students are likely to find fault 
with the editor for the scale on which he 
has planned this portion of his commentary. 
It may he said, indeed, that it is just the 
lack of trustworthy assistance on such points 
which lias stood in the way of the more 
general reading of a treatise which yields to 
none of Cicero’s philosophical works in his¬ 
toric interest. Great as are the merits of 
Schumann's edition in many respects, it left 
much to be desired; and even if his notes had 
been put within reach of the large, but 
happily diminishing, class of students in our 
universities who cannot use a German com¬ 
mentary, they would have needed great 
expansion in this direction. That under¬ 
graduates should he encouraged to study for 
themselves at first hand the Greek writers on 
physics, astronomy, and physiology, as Prof. 
Mayor desires, is a counsel of perfection not 
very likely to be realised under present or 
immediately future circumstances. Hearty 
thanks are therefore due for the thoroughness 
with which Prof. Mayor has worked these 
indispensable sources for the benefit of his 
readers, and for the fullness with which he 
has quoted the most important passages, in¬ 
stead of amassing, after the fashion of some 
editors, a pile of references which the student 
will be probably unable, and certainly un¬ 
willing, to consult for himself. But the 
wide limits which the editor has allowed him¬ 
self (about four pages of explanatory notes to 
one of text) have rarely, if ever, led him into 
discursiveness. The only instance which 1 
have noted is almost, but not quite, laudable. 
The ludicrous nonsense quoted from J loses 
and Geology, the production of a gentleman 
who has recently been appointed, under high 
patronage, as a quasi-otfieial demolisher of 
“ modern scepticism,” well deserves to be 
pilloried; but a fitter place for the pillory 
might perhaps have been found than in the 
pages of what will long be recognised as the 
standard edition of a great literary w-ork. 

But Prof. Mayor’s attention has not been 
concentrated on the substance of his author’s 
thought to the neglect of the language. 
Questions of syntactical constniction are 
carefully discussed, with contributions, here 


and there, of great value from Mr. Rohv; 
the etymology of important words and names 
is well treated, and the text, in some places 
sadly corrupt, is judiciously handled. Occa¬ 
sionally, Mr. Mayor offers an emendation <>f 
his own which is a real contribution to the 
settlement of the text (cf., e.g., sec. 47). 

On the whole, this volume well keeps up 
the promise of the first, and must be rcgunled 
as one of the most valuable contributions 
made for many years past by any English 
scholar to the study of Cicero. 

A few points may be noted for consideration. 
The note on augury on sec. 9 is misleading 
without a reference forwards to that on augurs 
and haruspices on sec. 10, and that on Cgnosura 
(sec. 10.5) is hardly intelligible without that 
on Phoenives (sec. 100). In the story about Ti. 
Gracchus (secs. 10, 11) the point seems to 
turn on the double meaning of rogator, which 
is recognised by the editor but not applied. 
The authority for the Semitic origin of the 
name Mopsus, which is not generally accepted, 
might as well have been quoted. Vanicek is 
perhaps too often cited as the authority for 
derivations which he only gives as propounded 
by others. The number of the augurs, accord¬ 
ing to Sulla’s constitution, has no bearing on 
tho collegium to whom Ti. Gracchus wrote 
(sec. 11). “The qualitative force of omnis ” 
is not a very clear explanation of a usage 
which might have been illustrated more fully 
from Cicero {if. Halm on Cat., iii. 2, 5). 
The “ Homa-drink of the early Aryans ” 
should have been mentioned by its original 
and more familiar name of Soma rather than 
by the Persian form of the word. On anfractus 
(sec. 47) the remarks of Corssen.(i* 397) 
might have been taken into account; on 
Saturnus 0. Meyer’s view, preferred by 
Ncttleship, is at least worth discussing {ib. 
418). The slight character of these sugges¬ 
tions may be taken as some evidence of 
the singular fullness and accuracy of a 
commentary which, though containing, as 
Conington used to say, some thousands of 
propositions on the most various subjects, 
affords so little scope for correction or supple¬ 
ment. 


Mr. Reid’s translation of the De Finibus is 
published in advance of his text and com¬ 
mentary, because his plan required him to 
complete the translation before writing out 
the commentary, and there seemed to be no 
reason why students should not he able to uso 
the former even before the latter was issued. 
It would be a signal advantage if more com¬ 
mentators would follow Mr. ltcid’s plan, and 
complete a translation, whether intended for 
publication or not, before issuing a body of 
notes; we should then have far fewer of those 
pretentious guides, who are profuse of their 
assistance where the path is perfectly straight- 
forward, and fail the reader only when he is 
likely to find himself in a difficulty. As 1o 
Mr. Reid’s translation, it is likely to find 
little favour with those critics who think that 
the success of a version is to be measured by 
the extent of its departure from the form of 
the original. Cicero’s syntax is followed as 
closely as the English language permits, and 
the student is nowhere left in doubt as to the 
way of taking any passage. This is the aim 
which the translator has set before him, and 
he has attained it with remarkable success. 
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The closer any passage is examined, the doubtful, though Addison uses “ complacency” 
clearer it is seen how the force of every word for Jamlitas. In iii. 57 bene audire a parent- 
and of every collocation in the original is pre- ibui can hardly bo “to be of good report in 
served. At the same time, this is done with- the eyes of his parents; ” in iv. 25 nosmet 
out any unnecessary stiffness ; and an English tpsos eommendatos esse nobis seems much 
reader may go through the book, not, indeed, stranger than “ that we look with favour on 
without feeling it to be a translation—a our own existence,” and denotes rather what 


delusive ideal, which has to answer for so is brought out in the next clause, that the 


much reckless travesty—but without once tendency to self-preservation is implanted in 
pausing at any forced or obscure construction, us by nature; in v. 27 enodatius is perhaps 
It might appear hardly possible that the “somewhat simply,” rather than “in great 
vigilance of the most accurate scholar should detail.” On one point Mr. Eeid has some- 
not have failed him occasionally in carrying times pushed a good principle too far. He 
out a task which must often have been weari- knows very well that the school-boy’s render- 


some, and only at rare intervals very inspiring. 
But a careful comparison of every line of this 
version with the original has only brought to 
light one solitary passage where the trans- 


ing of enim by “for,” while absolutely in¬ 
correct for earlier Latin, is often unsatisfactory 
for Cicero; but he carries his aversion to it 
so far that he often avoids using it where it 


lator’s words do not appear to be a fairly is quite the most natural expression; and in 
defensible rendering of the original. Unless the same way “ now ” frequently replaces 


Mr. Eeid is translating from an emended text, 


as a rendering of nam, not always to 


his version of se texit in i. 35 seems due to an the advantage of the argument. In ii. 117 the 
unlucky reminiscence of ii. 73. There are, force of the nee enim . . . neque is thus obscured, 
of course, more instances than this where it is to the unquestionable injury of the sense, 
open to doubt whether the happiest English But again I must apologise for the notice 
equivalent has been chosen. The most im- given to such trifles. There are not many 


portant of these is the formula prima naturae, translations which would repay the minute We are both looking out for inscriptions either 
which Mr. Eeid renders “ primary endow- study needed to observe such points, and still confirm or to refuto our respective theories, 
ments of nature.” Now the confused way in fewer which would stand the scrutiny. That . . ® et last discovered one 

which Cicero, as Madvig showed, uses this they have been mentioned at all must be 1^2,??. annga i rama ate, though 
--Lv. k„m„ „„„ ._’i„*_ j +.. 1 .L „„ „ *k„ --i.„kU wrthout the name of V/krama, before A.D. o44, 


Pandit Bhagvanlal, to whose careful researches 
we owe already so many useful discoveries, has 
brought new and important evidence in sup¬ 
port of my opinion that the date -18(3 (a.d. 4 :ju) 
in the Kim grant ought not to be reckoned 
from the Vikrama era (see Iiuiia, what ran it 
teach us* p. 285). I had read Mr. Fleet’s 
objections to my theory, or, to speak more 
correctly, to Mr. J. Fergusson’s theory, in the 
pages of the Indian Antiquarg (November 1883, 
p. 293), but I thought it better not to answer 
his criticisms for the present. I have always 
felt a very high regard for Mr. Fleet’s ex¬ 
tremely important contributions to Indian 
archaeology and chronology ; and, though his 
remarks seemed to me not quite fair, I did not 
think that they called for an immediate reply. 
Mr. Fleet says that the only substantial objec¬ 
tion which I brought forward against the date 
which he had assigned to the K&vi inscription 
was that it would be destructive of my own 
theory that the Vikrama era was only invented 
by Harsha-Vikrama of Uggayini in a.d. 541, 
But surely this is hardly a fair statement. It 
might be fair, if coming from a lawyer, who 
cares for victory only, but not as coming 
from a scholar, who cares for truth. Mr. 
Fleet holds that the era of Vikramaditya began 
5<i b.c. I hold that it was invented in A.D. 544. 
We are both looking out for inscriptions either 
to confirm or to refute our respective theories. 
Mr. Fleet thinks he has at last discovered one 


which Cicero, as Madvig showed, uses this they have been mentioned at all must be 
phrase is enough to baffle any translator, and taken as a tribute to the remarkable excel- 


doubtless Mr. Eeid in his commentary will 
point out the misleading results of this con- 


tauen as a tnDute to tne re mama Die excel- thus completely upsetting my theory. I should 
lence of a version which will bo widely have been delighted if it were so; but I pointed 

_A 1 __ „ P At- „ _A I „ A „ _ A 0 , , . . . 


accepted as a model of the style to which, at 


fusion. But his rendering brings out almost least, one great university endeavours to train 
too sharply the want of lucidity in Cicero’s its alumni. 


language in passages like the following:— 


It is, perhaps, almost sufficient to record 


“ And this purpose . . . must be laid down to the appearance of Dr. Holden’s edition of the 
consist in the attainment of as many as possible oration Pro Sestio. All interested in the 
from among the most important of those primary gtu dy 0 f Cicero know by this time just what 

finnnwmontfl whioh hormonioo mf-h J . - •' * 


endowments which harmonise with nature’s 
plan” (iv. 25; cf. v. 18). 

In iv. 8, Mr. Eeid’s rendering of ad genera 


they have to expect from a commentary by 
Dr. Holden. The present work is constructed 
on the same lines as his edition of the speech 


m _ , — , * vu out. nanu, xuivo uo mo ouiuiwu ox cue ouvV/PU 

formasque generum by “to the species and the prt piancio. There is the same fullness of 
classes which contain the species may, per- grammatical explanation, the same careful 
Imps adnnt Df defence; but it is in such use 0 f the most recent German editions, the 
startling contrast to Ciceronian usage that it 8ame liberal supply of close and often happy 
will need defence in the commentary, especially renderings. By a curious oversight, the 
when it has been immediately preceded by editor has omitted to mention that his intro- 
thei translation of ut[res m partes dividatur by duction is a literal translation of that bv 


“ the division of a class into species.” Natu¬ 
rally, a few inconsistencies have not been 
avoided: “those who are subject to death” 


duction is a literal translation of that by 
Halm, which, though excellent as usual, 
might have been with advantage supplemented 


out that it would seem strange that, between 
50 B.C. and a.d. 544, this Kavi inscription 
should be the only one dated according to 
an era which we are asked to believe was in¬ 
troduced nearly 500 years before, without ever 
occurring on any inscription whatsoever. I 
therefore recommended caution. I never ven¬ 
tured to refer the date of the Kavi inscription 
to the &aka era; but I looked forward to some 
such terminus a quo as Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
now discovered—namely, about a.d. 245—that 
is, just 300 years before the date when the 
Vikrama era was calculated, and 300 years 
after the date from which it was calculated. 
The fact remains, therefore, that, so far as 
we know at present, the Vikrama era has 
never been found on any inscription before 
A.D. 544. 

It is always well, in researches which depend 
on discoveries that may spring upon us from 
day to day, not to be too positive, and not 
to be in too great a hurry. It is now more 


avoiaea : tnose wno arc suoject to cieatn Md neaA for English stu dents. An ordinary 

is used in one sense in l. 49, in quite a gc hool bov will certainlv be mizzled when he , twenty-five years ago that, in my Hii 
different, and a more correct, sense, in ii. 40 • Z ^ °/ A . ,tcte ' li Sanskrit Literature , I laboured 


different, and a more correct, sense in ii. 40; 
“ recalcitrant,” in i. 58, does not express 
pugnantibus, which must mean “ at variance 
with each other;” “perspicuous,” in ii. 15, 


reads of “ the regent of the Commonwealth,” 
and will not find it easier to identify “the 
three regents” unless he is familiar with 
Mommsen to a degree which would render 


isa betterrendering for illustris than “daz- the wllole introduction superfluous. The 
zling in l, 71; in this last section “ catch- oration is one which has many difficulties, 
ing may be suggested in the place of * lend- though not of such a nature as to make it 
mg hi® ear to,” and mag Mr a ae dues natura unfit for rea ding in schools; and Dr. Holden 


are surely taken in the wrong place; in ii. 21, 
“the most authoritative” from its position 


has done good service in issuing so useful an 
edition of it. Its value is considerably en- 


would not be understood by the English fianced by the numerous notes which Mr. 
reader to be the explanation of *v P uu ; in lleid has contributed. A scholar is happy 
ii. 67, is the tense of nomxnarx consistent with give to bo many of his friends the 

the rendering given to schola, which certainly g ] eaning of the grapes of Ephraim, while he 
is not tho only alternative ? In u. 82, “ more p resseg f or himself the vintage of Abi-czer. 
cultured is ugly in itself, and doubtful from a a Wilkins. 


the context as a rendering of hutnanius ; 
for “morals,” in iii. 1, “morality” would be 
more natural; in iii. 52, it would have been 
better to render promota by “promoted,” re¬ 
serving “ advanced ” for praeposita, for which 
it is used in sec. 53. Whether “ complacent ” 


A. S. W r ILKINS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TRUE DATE OF BUDDHA’S bEATH. 

Oxford: Feb. 16,1884. 


very hard to establish tho date 477 B.c. as the 
real date of Buddha’s death. Owing to the 
uncertainty of A'andragupta’s reign, I allowed 
a latitude of about ten years, but adopted 
a.d. 477 as the best working hypothesis. Some 
scholars have accepted that date, others have 
doubted it, others, again, have advanced some 
arguments against it. I still hold to it, though 
not with such unreasoning pertinacity as to 
consider any modification of it impossible. 
Nay, I feel so conscious of the purely tentative 
character of all dates before Alexander’s in¬ 
vasion of India that when my friend Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio brought me the following 
extract, which, in the most startling manner, 
seems to confirm the date which I assigned to 
Buddha’s death, I said to myself, what I now 
say publicly, that it is almost too good to be 
true. However, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s transla¬ 
tion ought to be published, and everyone may 
then form his own opinion. 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio writes:— 

“In a.d. 664, or a few years later, under the great 

j _ a _ /. _ oio mi _ /TV»_«K»nl. • 


I was much pleased to see in Prof. Peterson’s Thun dynasty (a.d. 618-907), Tao-siien (Do-sen) 


is now legitimate English for faciles ( ib .) is [ letter, published in to-day’s Academy, that a Chinese priest and a contemporary of the famoui 
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THE ACADEMY 


Hionen-thsang, compiled the Tdth&n-nM-tien-lu 
(Dai-tcS-nai-ten-roku), or Catalogue of the Bud¬ 
dhist Books, in sixteen fasciculi [see No. 1483 in 
my Oxford Catalogue]. In fasc. 4a, fol. 20a sq ., 
undir the notice of a woik on the Vinaya, he 
wiites: ' Sh4n-iien-phi-pho-shS-liili (Zen-ken-bi- 
ba-fha-ritsu, or Sudarjana-vibhashii-vinaya, No. 
1125), a work in eighteen fasciculi, was trans¬ 
lated by the foreign Sramana Sanghabhadra, whose 
name is translated JTun-hsien (Shu-ken, lit. “com¬ 
pany-wise ”), in the reign of the Emperor Wu 
(lluj, a.d. 483-493, of the former Tshi (Sex) dynasty, 
a. n. 479-502.’ 

“ He then continues: 1 There is a tradition, 
handed down from teachers to pupils, that after 
Buddha’s Nirvibia, Yiu-po-li (U-ha-ri, Upali) 
collected the Vinaya-piiaka. Then on the 15th 
day of the 7th month of that year, when he 
had received the Tsz’-tsz’ (Zi-Bhi, lit. “ self- 
throwing off restraint,” Prav&rana or Pavd- 
rawi, or Invitation), b he worshipped the (MS. of 
the) Vinaya-pilaka with flowers and incense, and 
sided one dot at the beginning of the Vinaya-pilaka. 
Thus he did every year in the same way. When 
Upali was going to enter Nirvibia* he handed it 
(ithe Vinaya-pilaka) over to his disciple Tho- 
sie-itu (Da-sha-ku, i.e., Daraka). When Bdsaka 
was going to enter Nirvana 4 he handed it over to 
his disciple Su-iii (Shu-ku, i.e., <$aunaka or 
Sonaka). When -Saunaka was going to enter 
Nirvana * he handed it over to his disciple SiAiS- 
pho (Shitsu-ga-ba, i.e., 8iggava). When Siggava 
was going to enter Nirvana ' he handed it over to 
his disciple Mu-Aien-lien-tss’ Ti-sii-mu (Moku- 
ken-ren-ahi Tai-shu-moku, i.e., Maudgalyftyani- 
putra Tishya, or Moggaliputta Tissajsee Dipa- 
vamsa). When MaudgalySyani-putra Tishya was 
going to enter Nirvdnas he handed it over to his 
disciple K in-tho-pho-sho (Sen-da-batsu-na, i.e., 
Xandavaggi) (see Dipavamsa). 

*• ’Thus these teachers handed it over succes¬ 
sively till the present teacher of the Law of 
the Tripi<aka. h This teacher of the Law of the 
Tripilaka brought (the MS. of) the Vinaya-piiaka 
to Kwaii-Aeu, or the province Kwang (i.e., Canton). 
When he was embarking homewards from there, 
be handed (the MS. of) the Vinaya-pitaka over to 
his disciple, San-ki@-pho-tho-lo (San-ga-batsu- 
da-ra, i.e., Sanghabhadra). 

“ ‘ In the 6th [read 7th] year of the Yun-min 
(Yei-mei) period, a.d. 489, Sanghabhadra, together 
with the 5ramana San-i (Sd-i, a Chinese priest), 
translated this Sudarsana - vibhashft (-vinaya), 
in the JTu-lin-sz’ (JTiku-rin-ti, lit. “ Bamboo- 
grove monastery,” i.e., Venuvana-vihdra), in the 
rovince Kwang (i.e.. Canton). He stayed there 
eeping the An-Aii (An-go, lit. “easy-living”).' 
In the middle (i.e., the 15th day) of the 7th 
month of the 7th [read 8th] k year of the Yun-min 
(Yei-mei) period, a.d. 490, the cycle of which was 
Kan-wu (Ku-go), when he had received the Tsz’- 
tsz' (21-shi, or Pravdrann), he worshipped (the MS. 
of) the Vinaya-piiaka with flowers and incense, 
according to the law or rules of his preceding 
teachers, and added one dot (to the MS.). In that 
year, a.d. 490, there were 975 dots in all, one dot 
representing one year. 

“ ‘ In the first year of the T4-thun (Dai-do) 
period, a.d. 535, under the LiSn (Bid) dynasty, 
a.d. 502-556, Kio Poh-hsiu (Xio Haku-kiu, a 
Chinese) met Hun-tu (Gu-do), a teacher of the 
Vinaya who was practising painfully at the Lu¬ 
shun (Ro-san, or the Lu mountain, in China). 
Prom him he obtained this record of the dots 
having been added by holy men successively after 
Buddha's Nirv&na. The date in it (as marked by 
the dots) ended in the 7th [read 8th] year of the 
Yuii-min (Yei-mei) period, a.d. 490, under the 
Tslii (Sei) dynasty. Then Poh-hsiu (Haku-kiu) 
asked Hun-tu (Gu-do), saying: “ Why do we see 
no more dots added after the 7th [read 8th] year 
of the Yun-miri (Yei-mei) period F ” Hnft-tu (Gu- 
do) answered: “ Before that (year) there were holy 
men who entered on the path, and who added 
these dots with their own hands; but I, who am 
deprived of the path, being an ignorant person, 
might only take hold of and worship it (tbe MS. 
of the Vinaya-piiaka), and should never dare to 
add a dot.” 

“ ‘ Pch-hsia (Haku-kiu) (afterwards) counted 
the number following these old dots down to the 
9th year of the Ti-thun (Dai-do) period, a.d. 543, 
the cycle of which was KwCd-hai (Ki-gai), under 


the Lift* (Ri3) dynasty, a.d. 502-556, and obtained 
the total number of 1,028 years. 1 

“ ‘ Following this number counted by Poh-hsiu 
(Haku-kiu), Khhh-fhn " counted it from the 9th 
year of the Td-thun (Dai-do) period, a.d. 543, 
down to the present" year, the 17th year of 
the Khai-hwSii (Kai-kwi)) period, a.d. 597, the 
cycle of which was Tin-sz’ (Tei-shi), and obtained 
the total number of 1,082 years." 

‘“If so, (only a little more than) a thousand 
years havo just elapsed since the Tathagata’s 
Nirvana. We are (therefore) not yet very remote 
from the time of the Sage (lit. still near to the 
Sage), so that we should heartily be glad and 
rejoiced. May we altogether diligently and sin¬ 
cerely promulgate the Law left (by the Sage) ! ’ 

“ * The Japanese sound of the Chinese characters 
is added after each Chinese name, whether it is a 
transliteration or an original. 

“ k ‘ PavSrana . . . the festival held at the termi¬ 
nation of the Buddhist vassa or Lent.’—Childers’ 
Pali Dictionary, p. 374; ef. Olden berg’s Buddha 
(Eng. trans.), p. 374. 

“ c 447 b.c. —‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. x., 
part i., p. xliv. 

“ 4 397 b.c. • 353 b.c. '300Jb.o. f 233 b.c. 

“ h The name of this teacher is not given, but he 
was evidently the teacher of Sanghabhadra, as seen 
below. 

“ 1 This name is still used by the priests of the 
Shin-shiu, and also some other sects, in Japan 
for the summer term in the theological colleges. 
This term corresponds to the rainy season in India, 
when Buddha and his disciples are said to have 
lived or stayed together in one place, and dis- 

Pllflflhn f h o I n * ■ me 

“ k The 6th and 7th year (i.e., a.d. 488 and 489) 
must be changed into the 7th and 8th year (i.e , 
a.d. 489 and 490), not only because the cycle of 
the latter year, given in the text, corresponds to 
the 8th year or a.d. 490, instead of the 7th year 
or a.d. 489, as the text reads, but also because the 
distance between two later dates, given in the text 
below, is exactly in accordance with) this emenda¬ 
tion. 

I.e., 975 (a.d. 490) +53 (a.d. 543) = 1028. 

“ “ F6 Khih-tih was the compiler of a Catalogue 
of the Buddhist books in a.d. 597 (see No. 14 in 
Appendix iii. of my Catalogue). 

“» This word ‘present’ seems to have been 
taken from Khih-tih’s writing, because D&o-siien 
was only about four years old in a.d. 597, and his 
Catalogue was completed not earlier than a.d. 664. 

“•I.e., 1028 (a.d. 543) + 54 (a.d. 597) = 1082.” 

It would follow from these statements, as 
translated by my friend, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, that 
there was a MS. of the Vinaya-piiaka in existence 
at the time of Sanghabhadra, say A.D. 490, which 
contained 975 dots, and that each of these dots 
was believed to mark one year. This would 
give the year 485 as the year in which the MS. 
was written by Upali, immediately after the 
death of Buddha. The dots were counted by 
Kao Poh hsiu in a.d. 535, by Kh&n tin in 
A.D. 597, not very long, therefore, before A.D. 
664, when the story was written down. 

The objections to -this statement, as written 
down in a.d. 664, are palpable. First of all, 
we do not know that Up&li actually wrote a 
MS., and we read in the Mah&vamsa that the 
Pilakattaya and the AIIAakath& were not written 
down before the reign of King Vallagamani, 
88-76 B.c. (see my Introduction to the Dhamma- 
pada, “Sacred Books of the East,” vol. x., 
p. xiii.). Secondly, even if Upftli wrote a copy 
of the Vinaya-piiaka, it is not likely that that 
identical copy should have been carried to China. 
Thirdly, the process of adding one dot at the 
end of every year during 975 years is extremely 
precarious. 

Still, on the other hand, there was nothing to 
induce a Chinese Buddhist to invent so modem 
a date as 485 B.c. for the council held imme¬ 
diately after Buddha’s death. It runs counter 
to all their own chronological theories, and 
even the writer himself seems to express sur¬ 
prise that he should find himself so much nearer 
to the age of Buddha than he imagined. Let 
scholars accept the tradition for what it is 


worth. Whatever their conclusions may be, 
they will all be grateful to Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio 
for having brought this curious tradition to 
their knowledge. For the present, and till we 
get new materials, I feel inclined to agree with 
my friend Prof. Biihler, when in his Three 
New Edicts of Aeoka (1877, pp. 19-20) he says: 

“For all practical purposes, the date for the 
Nirvana, 477-78 b.c., fixed by Prof. Max Muller, 
by Gen. Cunningham, and others, is perfectly 
sufficient. The new inscriptions show that it 
cannot be very far wrong. The two outside termini 
for the beginning of Xandragupta's reign are 
321 b.c. on the one side, and 310 b.c. on the other. 
For this reason, and because the Ceylonese dato 
for the beginning of the Maury os, 163 a.b., must 
now be considered to be genuine, the Nirvana 
must fall between 483-82 b.c. and 472-71 b.c. If, 
therefore, the date 477-78 for the Nirvana should 
eventually be proved to be wrong, the fault cannot 
be more than five or six years one way or the 
other.” 

F. Max MUlleb. 


THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. 

Louvain: Feb. SO, 1884. 

The remarkable researches of M. Terrien de 
La Couperie have cast an unexpected light on 
many obscure points in the history of Chinese 
mythology. It is scarcely possible any longer 
to doubt that a large number of the traditions 
which we find in the historians of the Celestial 
Empire had their origin in the land of Accad, 
or at least to the west of the Hindu Kush. The 
ingenious comparisons made by M. de La 
Couperie will have carried conviction to most 
minds. But from the manifest analogies can 
we conclude that the primitive civilisation and 
religion of China had this same origin ? I can 
scarcely admit this conclusion, and that for two 
reasons—(1) The historians who relate these 
legends date from a late epoch. Some of them, 
such as Lopi and Lieu-ja, wrote in the twelfth 
century A.D. The creation and propagation of 
these myths is usually attributed to the 
degenerate disciples of Laou-tse. The orthodox 
Chinese and the ancient historians inveigh with 
energy against the products of the imagination 
of the Taouists, whom they charge with cor¬ 
rupting the true and ancient doctrine. (2) The 
authentic histories and the most ancient canoni¬ 
cal books, such as the Shu-king and the Shi¬ 
fting, make no allusion to these myths, and even 
teach a doctrine which excludes them. Above 
man there is only Shan-ts, the Sovereign Lord, 
the Lord of Heaven (in Manchu Ikrgi-Di, 
Abka-i-Han), Sovereign Master of the World 
and of the Empires; and, besides, very inferior 
spirits whom man has to reverence, for they 
may to a certain degree be useful to him. 
Beyond this, there is nothing supernatural. 
I intend shortly to discuss this question. Does 
it not result from these facts that, if the Chinese 
myths were borrowed from the West, especially 
from the land of Accad, this borrowing only 
took place at a recent epoch, and that the 
original civilisation of China comes from another 
source P Such is my conviction. I submit 
these reflections to the distinguished scholar 
whom University College has just called to 
occupy so important a chair. 

C. de Harlez. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press will shortly publish 
Memoirs, Addresses, and Fragments of the late 
Prof. Rolloston, arranged and edited by Prof. 
William Turner, with a biographical memoir 
by Dr. E. B. Tylor. These two volumes con¬ 
tain a selection of the most important essays 
contributed by Prof. Bolleston to the Transac¬ 
tions of various learned societies and to scientific 
journals, together with several addresses de¬ 
livered before the British Association and 
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other learned bodies. The contents have been 
arranged in the following sections:—I. Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology, in which are included a 
number of important Anthropological Memoirs; 

5 J. Zoology, including the author’s contribu- 
ions to Archaeo-zoology; III. Archaeology; 
IY. Addresses, and Miscellaneous Papers. A 
list of Prof. Rolleston’s published writings, 
arranged in chronological order, is prefixed; 
and the work is illustrated with a portrait of 
the author, and various plates and wood-cuts. 

A second series of six penny science lectures 
will be delivered at the Royal Victoria Coffee 
Hall, beginning on Tuesday, March 4, under 
the auspices of the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
The lectures will be as follows:—Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, on “ Ancient English Dragons : ” Mr. 
W. Lant Carpenter, on “Air, and Why We 
Breathe;” Dr. P. H. Carpenter, on “Eossils, 
and What They Teach Us; ” Mr. Edward 
Clodd, on “The Working Man 100,000 Years 
Ago ; ” Mr. E. B. Knobel, on “ The Planets; ” 
Mr. J. W. Groves, on “The Dangers and Safe¬ 
guards of Beauty in Animals.” All the lectures 
will bo illustrated with dissolving views by 
means of the oxy-hydrogen light. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. H. Kern writes to us that the Senate 
of the University of Leiden has conferred upon 
Pandit Bhagvaidal Indraji the degree of Doctor 
of Letters honoris causa, in acknowledgment of 
his eminent merits as a student of Indian 
palaeography and archaeology. 

The Acaddmie des Inscriptions has nominated 
M. Stanislas Guyard, one of the editors of the 
Revue critique (perhaps best known in England 
for his ingenious contribution to the decipher- 
of the Vannic inscriptions), for the vacant chair 
of Arabic at the College de France. 

TnE sale of Dr. Burnell’s collection has been 
followed at no great interval by that of Prof. 
Maedonall’s books. The latter, though a man 
of little note outside the Queen’s College of 
Belfast, was a profound philological scholar, 
and a veritable helluo librorum. As usual, Mr. 
Quaritch’s name stands foremost among the 
buyers. 

The third play of Aristophanes, edited by 
the Rev. W. W. Merry for the “ Clarendon Press 
Series,” is the Frogs, which will be published 
immediately. 

The new number of Hermes has a valuable 
article by Dr. Mommsen on the recruiting of 
the Roman Imperial Legions. 

THE Philohujisehe Rundschau of February 
23 contains a review, by Mr. Ellis, of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s Conjectural Emendations. 

The sixth volume of the “ Annales do Museo 
Guimet” consists of a French translation of the 
Lalita Vistura. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Socibty. —( Monday , Feb. IS.) 

The Rev. Prof. Beal contributed a paper (which, in 
his absence, was read by Mr. R. N. (Just) entitled 
“ Further Gleanings from the Si-yu-ki,” the 
Chinese name for the account of the Western 
nations by the Chinese pilgrim and traveller, Biouen 
Tsang. Mr. Oust stated that this work was trans¬ 
lated into French by the late Prof. Stanislas Julicu 
(Paris, 1353-53) ; that later publications, and not¬ 
ably the excavations at Amravati and Bharhut, 
have thrown much light on many passages pre¬ 
viously obscure; and that the writer of the paper, 
himself the author of The Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha, has, by his Uhinese studies and literary 
acumen, made many new and satisfactory sug¬ 
gestions. In this paper he advanced several 
hypotheses of great ingenuity, but which, at the 


same time, demand further study and reflec¬ 
tion. Thus he traces back to an event in the life 
of Buddha the first germ of the famous “ Open 
Sesame ” incantation in the story of the Forty 
Thieves of the Arabian Nights, and also the 
Western legend of King Arthur and the Cappado¬ 
cian one of St. George and the Dragon. 


Education Society.— {Monday, Feb. IS.) 

E. Blair, Esq., in the Chair.—A paper was read 
by Jlr. Fleay, entitled “ A Few Thoughts as to the 
Relations of Theory to Practice in Education.” 
Mr. Fleay criticised modern methods of education 
as involving too much bookwork. Precepts, he 
allowed, had great value, but they contributed 
nothing to the formation of good habits, which can 
be obtained by exercise in right doing, and in that 
way only. Objection was taken to the fondness 
of teachers for grammar. Knowledge of grammar 
is not knowledge of a language. The value of un¬ 
conscious work was dwelt upon, for the best art, it 
was asserted, is always unconscious. Education 
itself, in Mr. Fleav’s view, was not a science, but 
an art to be developed by practice and test.—A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Sprat ling, and others took part. 
It was urged that there is a science of education, 
though it is as yet imperfect, and that the best 
methods of good teachers have a foundation in 
principle. Exception was also taken to the view 
that the highest action is unconscious. 

Royal Society of Literature.— {Wednesday, 

Feb. j0.) 

Joseph Haynes, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Sir P. 
de Oolquhoun read a paper on “ Pagan Divinities, 
their Origin and Attributes.” He first treated of 
the domestic gods of the Romans, showing how 
closely the conception of the family was bound 
up with it. Every father of a family was both its 
priest and its judge, and with him the public 
priesthood could not interfere. He also referred 
to a like domestic religion still existing among the 
Hindus of India, where he presumed it originated, 
these two facts, in his judgment, demonstrating 
the early connexion, as Aryans, between tho 
Romans and the Indians. He also showed the 
difference between the domestic deities of the 
Romans and the protecting saints of the Roman 
Church, the one being founded on ancestral, and 
the other on adoptive, protection. He then passed 
on to the general deities of the pagan pantheon, 
to which he attributed an Egyptian origin through 
the Pelasgic tribes, which inhabited the whole 
area antecedent to the Greek immigration, before 
which time he showed that the Pelasgiaus adored 
generally the phenomena of nature. 

Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday, Feb. 21.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Freshfleld exhibited and gave an account of the 
parish books of St. Stephen Coleman Street. The 
parish was originally included in that of St. 
Olave Jewry, and was constituted a separate 
parish in the reign of Henry VI. At that time the 
patronage belonged to the priory of Buckley, 
Suffolk, but, by a grant of Elizabeth, the election 
of the vicar was given to the parishioners. The 
oldest of the books commences in the reign of 
Henry VT., reciting the constitution under which 
the parish was governed, and giving inventories of 
the church property in 1400 and in 1542. At the 
earlier date the goods consist of plate, jewels, 
books, vestments, and hangings; but muny of 
these are missing in the later list, the antiphonars 
and manuals not of Sarum use being marked a3 
sold. There is also a description of a sepulchre 
with angels to bo placed round it, and stained 
cloths for hangings, with the figures of the apostles. 
The accounts show the expense of setting it up 
annually. Pews appear to have existed from the 
commencement. The parish registers begin in 
1538; and the first portion is a remarkably fine 
specimen of caligraphy, the handwriting being 
more like that of a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century 
chronicle than a sixteenth-century business book. 
The following unusual names occur:—Drynkmylke, 
Silvertoppe, Formerbeker, Karkeke, Wanwalmer- 
becke, Carmatte, Swordebrake, and Farncofre. 
The first vestry book, commencing in 1G22, has the 


subscriptions of the vicar and parishioners to the o 
Solemn League and Covenant, and the appointment s 

of a committee to decide on the fitness of those -i 
desirous of partaking of the Communion. Mr. .; 
Freshfleld referred to several of the vicars, one of ; 
whom, Mr. Davenport, left England to take charge . 
of a church in Newhaven, America; and also to 
two distinguished parishioners—Isaac Pennington 
and Owen Roe, who assisted at the trial of 
Charles I. Some of the church plate was also 1 

exhibited, bearing, as a sort of crest, a cock in a ' 

hoop. 


FINE ART. 

A. H. MARSH —Tho “ART JOURNAL** for MARCH c«iUini an Etefc- 
ioffof “HOMELESS, 1 * painted by A. H. MARSH. 

FREDERICK SANDYS—Tho “ ART JOURN AL " for MARCH oonttlni t 
Facsimile of a Drawing by F. SAIfDYS, entitled “TEARS." 

F. W. W. TOPI! AM.—The Picture. “A MES3ENOKR of GOOD TIDING*' 
by F. W. W. Tupham, Is entraved by F. JoCMRT la tU “ AKT 
JOURNAL ” (fc. 6d > lur MARCH. 


ART BOOKS. 

The Liber Studiorum. By J. M. W. Turner. S 
Vol. II. (Autotype Company.) Undoubtedly 
the best reproduction of the Liber Studiorum 
hitherto effected is that which the Autotype 
Company is slowly bringing to completion. 

The second volume—for they choose to divide : 
it into three volumes—is now before us, accom- : 
panied, like the first) was, with notes by Mr. 
Htopford Brooke. The third may be expected 
before the year is out; and then the student 
who cannot afford Liber Studiorum itself will 
have within Iris reach that which, for some 
purposes, is a fairly efficient substitute for it. ; 
Tho modern mechanical processes have made 
within tho last few years a remarkable advance, 
but it may be said, pretty confidently, that they 
will never really attain the perfection of the 
prints they reproduce. With Liber Studiorum 
they must, to the very end, have an especial 
difficulty, or rather a difficulty which presents , 
itself whenever a strongly etched line invites, 
but does not yield itself, to reproduction. 
Rembrandt’s plates and Mdryon’s were not so - 
savagely bitten as the plates of Turner. Im¬ 
pressions from them are not found embossed in 
the same way; yet Rembrandt is never re- , 
produced quite satisfactorily, and Meryon is 
never reproduced in a way that approaches .. 
completeness. And in the present reproduc- .. 
tions of the greatest serial of Tinner, the 
organic lines, so strong in the originals, arc, . 
with hardly any exception, feeble. The facile 
criticism that pronounces the reproductions 
equal to the original prints is simply that of an 
eye that is untrained and inexpert. Every 
connoisseur in London knows better, but that 
is no reason why the reproductions should not 
fairly be welcomed by a large class of students 
of the art of Turner. They display, almost 
as well as the originals themselves, his secrets 
of composition ; they make evident that range 
of subject which it was one of the objects ot 
tho Liber Studiorum to exhibit; and they 
serve as a general introduction to the art of the 
master. Moreover, it is a pleasure to look 
upon the subject of print after print, reading, 
at the game time, the sympathetic and sug¬ 
gestive, and sometimes learned, commentary of 
Mr. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Brooke’s knowledgo 
of Liber is extraordinary. His eye is fault¬ 
less, and his memory exact and capacious. A 
further reason why the book of reproductions 
now under notice may fairly commend itself to 
many who are beginning to be interested m 
Turner is the very high price that the originals 
have now for some years commanded. Though 
it is true that good impressions of the second 
and later states may still be got—if people do 
but possess the necessary eye—at a price cheap 
out of all proportion to that demanded for a 
“ first state ” merely because it is a first state, 
still tho money paid must, in most cases, bs 
considerable; and as for fine first states of very 
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fine subjects £20 and £25 a-piece is not now 
considered too much for them. Nor are these 
prices likely to decline, for the number of im¬ 
pressions that can come into the market at any 
one time is extremely small. This, however, is 
the commercial side of the question—the 
practical side, we would rather say. A con¬ 
sideration of it affords, after all, the most 
potent reason for possessing oneself of the re¬ 
productions. If the possession of the diamond 
must perforce be denied, good old French paste 
is yet capable of affording a certain measure of 
pleasure. It is near the rose, if it is not quite 
the rose. Or, to take a simile that will more 
commend itself to the student—if not to the 
fair—an electrotype of a Greek coin takes even 
in good collections the place of the original, 
which the collector must pronounce to be 
introuvable. 

Some Modem Artists and tlieir Work (Cassells) 
is a collection of articles published sometimes at 
long intervals in the Magazine, of Art, and the 
illustrations have no doubt also figured in that 
publication. Mr. Wilfrid Meynell has edited 
the volume—that is, he has, we believe, to some 
extent shortened the contributions. A large 
number of artists are considered by various 
writers; and, while several by no means of the 
first eminence have afforded to them the 
serviceable advertisement of a notice, it is sin¬ 
gular that painters of the rank of Mr. Millais, 
II. Albert Moore, Mr. J. D. Linton, and Mr. 
Macbeth should be omitted. In articles which 
do not, as a rule, confine themselves to the 
critical analysis of artistic work, but take the 
reader into the recesses of the private studio, 
and dwell with unction upon its luxuries, the 
tendency, of course, is to be something more than 
courteous. And in very many of the articles in 
this book that tendency has not been avoided. 
So that the imagination conjures up a vision of 
the somewhat artificial relations that are likely 
to exist at lunch-time between the accomplished 
interviewer—he is nowadays not seldom an 
art critic of standing, and therefore a writer 
of note—and the artist who is always modest, 
always agreeable, and always happily garrulous 
about those circumstances of his life and work 
which the public will most enjoy to believe in. 
We trace in the book in several of the articles— 
those from the more accepted writers are, of 
course, exempt from this charge—too facile an 
enthusiasm for the art that is produced amid 
expensive surroundings, and sometimes the 
very presence of these surroundings appears to 
have assumed the form of a virtue. We like 
Mr. W. W. Fenn’s account of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, for at least it is simple and direct if it 
h necessarily somewhat slight. But two of the 
more serious articles in the book are those by 
Mr. Monkhouse and Mr. Gosse respectively on 
Mr. Legros and Mr. Hamo Thomycroft. 
Here, too, the illustrations are singularly good. 
The admirable wood-cut from the “Repas des 
Enures,” Legros’ pathetic picture of the sordid 
life of the Communist in Upper Rathbone Place, 
justifies at once to the eye that is unfamiliar 
with the original the exalted estimate which 
Mr. Monkhouse forms of Mr. Legros’ austere 
art; while the particular view of Mr. Thomy- 
croft’s “ Artemis ” which is here given dis¬ 
plays that fine quality of vivacious energy 
which is a note of the work, and causes us to 
read with all the more pleasure the curiously 
n«it sentences in which Mr. Gosse has ex¬ 
pressed a well-founded opinion on what must 

Mr. Thomycroft’s future. Notwithstanding 
the less pleasant characteristics we pointed 
°ut in the beginning, the volume of Mr. 
Meynell’s editing will be a useful gift-book; 
and it has, in these days of luxury, when 
folios at three guineas a-piece are wont to lie on 
the bookseller’s counter as about the most 
appropriate of trifling Christmas-boxes, the 
agreeable advantage of being a cheap one. 


ACADfi^T. 

Art in Devonshire. By George Pycroft. 
(Exeter.) The art of a county which boasts 
such names as Reynolds and Prout, Benjamin 
Haydon and Solomon Hart, seems to clamour 
for a historian. Mr. Pycroft’s small book 
occupies, though it does but partly fill, an 
empty place. By a diligent derangement of 
Redgrave’s Dictionary he has made Ja topo¬ 
graphical distribution of all the dead artists 
of England, and is proud to be able to claim 
for Devonshire the honour of having produced, 
after Middlesex, a greater number of painters 
than any other county. Out of thirty-three 
artists known to have been bom in Devonshire 
and found worthy of mention by Redgrave, 
Mr. Pycroft finds he may claim fifteen as 
painters of the first rank. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the modem art student is so 
familiar with the names of Brockedon, 
Gendall, or Crosse as he should be if, indeed, 
they deserve this distinction. A fastidious 
taste might demur to James Northcote ; good 
painters, but not surely the best, were the 
landscapists Lee and Ambrose Johns; there 
would bo objectors to Cosway for his infinite 
littleness, and to poor beaten Haydon because 
blinded in the light he only upheld; the dis¬ 
tinguished name of Charles Eastlake could not 
have been earned by the brash ; John Cross 
painted no more than one picture. Subjected 
to a narrow enquiry Mr. Pycroft’s list of 
fifteeen might thus be a little curtailed; 
but the record of the Devonshire artists 
would yet be full of interest. The miniature 
painters of the sixteenth century, John Shute 
and Nicholas Hilliard; James Gandy, the pupil 
of Vandyck, and favourite artist of Reynolds— 
these solid names of the early time, with a 
goodly list in the eighteenth century, suggest 
ample material for a good book, and have 
actually been the occasion of one which it is 
convenient to have, and not difficult to read. 
Mr. Pycroft’s short biographical sketches are 
alphabetically arranged: so far as they refer to 
the dead, they seem all to have been drawn 
from easily accessible sources. Where living 
artists are in question, Mr. Pycroft certainly 
(perhaps, very naturally) does more justice to 
Exeter, his native town, than he does to a yet 
more active centre, Plymouth. In this section 
are some serious omissions and seemingly 
random inclusions. In any account of Ply¬ 
mouth art the name of Arthur Shelley should 
appear. For the pleasure of some chance 
western reader, we must quote two lovely 
examples of James Northcote’s venomous 
speech. Being shown a picture said to be 
by Reynolds, he called out to his sister, 
“Nancy! look here what he hath brought 
me; what they call a Sir Joshua! No 
Sir Joshua at all, but a copy by that baste 
Lawrence ! ” Another time, when Solomon 
Hart remarked injudiciously that Lawrence’s 
“ Calmady children ” made a perfect picture, he 
got a reply more curt than courteous:—“ What 
d’ye mane by a perfect picter ? I never saw a 
perfect picter in my life. I’ve been to Rome, 
to the Vatican, and seen Raphel, and I’ve never 
seen a perfect picter by Raphel! You talk 
like a fule A perfect picter by Lawrence, 
good God! ” 


MR WYLLIE’S SKETCHES OF THE 
THAMES. 

Tire Fine Art Society has opened a delightful 
little exhibition of sea and long-shore sketches 
by Mr. W. C. Wyllie. Mr. Wyllie is one of the 
most esteemed juniors at the Institute and, 
doubtless, a future member of the Royal Academy. 
He has gifts of originality along with the 
technical merits that come of a successful train¬ 
ing. It is, perhaps, true that his method in oil 
painting is even preferable to his method in 
water-colour; but his water-colour is at least 
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admirable, though we will not deny that it may 
also be faulty. He was yachting all last 
autumn, it appears, but did not go farther to sea 
than about Ramsgate Pier. He loitered off Mar¬ 
gate, again off Sheemess, Gravesend, Tilbury, 
and Northfleet, and then pursued the Thames 
to almost the heart of London—having painted 
the tower of Limehouse church and the wharves 
thereby. The scenes in which he worked have 
artistic interests of their own, which are ap¬ 
parent to the unprejudiced observer, but to 
which the conventionally minded remain blind. 
We greatly prefer Mr. Wyllie’s work when it 
lies near the docks and the wharves than when 
it is on the more open waters, where there is 
little to draw but wave and sky. To draw or 
paint a sky with proper effect, Mr. Wyllie de¬ 
mands that it shall be just a little smoky. Thus 
the sky of his “ Northfleet ” is a success ; while 
the skies of those scenes of his choosing in which 
the heavens are clear and the sea blue are com¬ 
paratively a failure. He draws waves very 
dexterously, and yet is not altogether without 
error as to wave-form. The sailor population 
has not engaged him very much, and his gentle¬ 
folk on the P. and O. boats aro not people with 
whom you at once desire to experience the 
charms of conversation. But what Mr. Wyllie 
does so very well is the shipping itself. We 
doubt if any professedly marine painter ever 
knew more about the build of a boat, its rigging, 
its appearance in troubled or in calm waters. 
He draws boats in a crowd, as in “Fiddler’s 
Reach,” where everything seems inclined to 
collide, yet nothing does collide ; and he draws 
a boat in the more placid waters of the mid¬ 
stream off Tilbury riding quietly and at ease. 
And all the buildings—many of them very tem- 
orary buildings—that stud the river banks are 
is especial property. He knows the sheds, 
the warehouses, the river-side taverns, the 
cement works. Notwithstanding what we must 
deem to be his deficiencies as a draughtsman of 
changing skies, or of the rolling surges of the 
open sea, Mr. Wyllie’s work, within his more 
especial province, is of admirable vivacity and 
freshness. More, perhaps, than he is himself 
aware of, he has discovered his own themes, and 
treated them in his own way. Not only will his 
drawings be popular, but they will deserve to 
be so. Many of them, we should like to add, 
are to be reproduced in one of those art volumes 
of which the Fine Art Society enjoys the specialty. 
The book will be written by Mr. Grant Allen, 
and these reproductions wall be its most appro¬ 
priate ornament. 


‘ THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Mr. W. Flinders Petrie, whose recent work, 
The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, at once 
placed him in the front rank of scientific 
explorers, has been engaged by the President 
and Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
to conduct operations in the Delta. Recog¬ 
nising, as stated in its prospectus, the para¬ 
mount importance of excavating the rich and 
extensive mounds of Zoan or Tanis (the modern 
San), the society, aided by the generous and 
warm co-operation of Prof. Maspero, has suc¬ 
ceeded through the agency of Mr. IV". F. Petrie 
in obtaining on a satisfactory basis the neces¬ 
sary concession from the Egyptian Government. 
Mr. Petrie (having, in the interests of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, just completed a pre¬ 
liminary archaeological tour in the Delta) is 
accordingly now gone to San, where by this 
time he will have begun work with a large 
body of excavators. 

M. Naville, who opened the society’s first 
campaign, just twelve months ago, with the 
discovery of Pithom in the Wady Tumilat, is 
too busily engaged in the completion of his 
great variorum edition of the here des Morts 
to repair at present to the scene of operations; 
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but he will continue to edit the inscriptions dis¬ 
covered in the course of the society’s excavations. 

It will readily be understood that the society 
owes much of the success which has attendod 
its negotiations in the above matter to the 
good-will of the Khedive, and to the interest 
taken by his Highness in the history and 
antiquities of Ancient Egypt. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEWICK COLLECTORS. 

London: Feb. 25, 188 i. 

Public attention being just now directed 
to the works of Bewick, can you afford me 
space for a brief critical notice, which may not 
be without interest for his admirers and for 
collectors, and which certainly concerns his 
fair fame as an engraver ? I have had occasion 
lately to examine the Bev. Thomas Hugo’s 
Bewick Collector, “containing impressions of 
2,000 wood-blocks, engraved for the most part 
by Thomas and John Bewick,” in which the 
student would naturally seek for examples of 
the artist’s work—I would say, of the work of 
Thomas Bewick ; we may let pass the produc¬ 
tions of the brother. What this collection 
really contains I purpose here to set forth. 

Nos. 1 to 12 ( Fisher's New English Tutor) are 
certainly not by Bewick. 

„ 13—26 (History of all Nations) are not his. 
“E. P.” is engraved on four, and also 
on later cuts. 

,, 26—84. Not a hint of Bewick. 

,, 85—100. The refuse of some printing- 
office, and utterly worthless. 

„ 102—111. {Horn-Book Alphabets.) Boys’ 
work. 

„ 112—239. Eefuse again. 235, 236, 238, 
239, may be Bewick’s. 

,, 240—276. (“The series of wonderfully 
beautiful cuts ” of Hastie's Reading made 
Easy.) Not beautiful; and interesting 
only as showing how very poor his 
early work was. 

,, 278—301. Earliest work, and worthless. 

„ 302—307. (“MaybeHodgson’s.”) They 
are not Bewick’s. 

,, 310 has Lee’s name to it. 

,, 311 has Hodgson’s name, and is notice¬ 
able as being better engraved than any¬ 
thing by Bewick of early date. 

,, 312—396. Nothing of any value. 

,, 397—432. Nothing to be identified as his. 

,, *433—436. Cuts from Select Fables (1784), 
spoiled in printing. 

,, *437—140. Cuts apparently done for thp 
Fables of 1818, but not used. 

,, 441—155. Cheap office-work; some little 
better work, probably from his hand. 

,, 457—505. Cuts by John Bewick. 

,, 506—637. Not one worth printing. 

„ 638, 639. (Prom British Birds.) COPIES 
of the Dog with a kettle tied to his tail, 
and of the smaller design of a Beggar 
attacked by a dog; the latter a copy 
from Clennell. 

640, 641, 642. Not Bewick’s. 

,, 644. Copy of a cut by Wm. Hughes. 

,, 646,647. Copies: cut without reversing. 

,, 655. Copy of a cut drawn by Harvey for 
Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram. 

,, 679. Bad copy of a tail-piece by Clennell. 

„ 802. Has Green’s name. 

„ 805. Copy of a cut by Bonner. 

,, 847. Copy from Harvey. 

„ 854. Green “ del. et sculp.” 

,, 857. Not Bewick’s. 

,, 858. By Bonner. 

,, 860, 864, 865. All by Green. 

,, 881—927. (“The series of cuts used in 
The Hive, 1806.) 920 to 927 are not 
in the Hive. They, as well as the prin¬ 
cipal of those in the Hive, are by Clen¬ 
nell, whose name is on the title-page. 


Nos. 928—966. May be by anybody. 

,, *967—979. {Goldsmith and Parnell) and 

,, *981—993. {Somerville's Chase.) Both 
series of importance ; but the cuts of 
the first badly printed; and the cuts of 
the second, though fairly printed, much 
worn. 

,, *1012. A good and well-printed cut from 
the Sportsman’s Friend. 

,, 1013—1018. (Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress.) Not a line of Bewick in them, 
for all that Mr. Poole (publisher), of 
Taunton, prints Bewick’s name under 
one. 

„ 1019—1045. {Sovereigns of England.) 
Unworthy of Bewick, if by him. 

,, 1061—1099. {Burns. “Among the best 
productions of the artist.”) Some small 
insignificant tail-pieces may be his, but 
the larger cuts are not. 

,, *1104, 1105, have the Bewick stamp. 

,, *1111. A dead horse. As good as the 
best tail-pieces to the Birds, fairly 
printed, and in fair condition. 

„ 1117—1125. (Thornton’s Herbal.) I see 
nothing of Bewick’s hand here. 

,, 1156—1226. {A Description of S00 Animals, 
1812.) Described by Hugo as “ quite 
equal to those in the Quadrupeds and 
Birds," but much smaller, without back¬ 
grounds, and inferior in every respect. 
1129, 1131, 1134, 1146, are by Harvey 
and Orrin Smith; Smith’s name as 
engraver on them. 1137, 1142, 1143, 
1149, 1181, 1213, are also Harvey’s 
drawing, and of a later date than 
Bewick. 

,, *1227—1253. Fishes: well worth giving. 

,, 1254—2009. {More book-work, broad¬ 
sheets, racing-cuts, shop-cards, Ac., Ac.) 
So worn and battered and badly printed, 
or so bad in themselves, that respect 
for Bewick’s fame should have required 
their destruction. 

Among these last 755 cuts, the single excep¬ 
tion to the common worthlessness is *1330, the 
“ Old Man and Dog toiling through the Snow.”- 
None else were worth printing, even if Bewick’s; 
but many have no relation to him. One bears 
the name of Peckham, one is by Austin, one by 
Welsh ; some are bad ’prentice work, some are 
but pieces of broken blocks— debris. 

I have not a word to say against Mr. Hugo’s 
good faith. But, for his judgment! He seems, 
in his simple, ignorant enthusiasm, to have 
caught at anything and everything which any¬ 
body said was by Bewick, with such result as 
I have here desired to make clear. Among his 
2,009 cuts I reckon 65* which would have been 
worth printing, if printed well, and not hidden 
under a heap of rubbish. There are other 
Bewick collectors whom it may be of use to 
notice. W. J. Linton. 


BEYN0LD3’ “ TRAGIC MDSE.” 

Ealing: Feb. 22, 1884. 

In his descriptive Catalogue of the Beynolds 
Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. F. G. 
Stephens says, of the grand idealisation of Mrs. 
Siddons contributed by the Duke of West¬ 
minster, that M. de Calonne gave Sir Joshua 
eight hundred guineas for it, and that Lord 
Grosvenor bought it in 1822 for more than 
double the sum. “ The version at Dulwich was, 
as Northcote told us, painted by Score, one of 
Sir Joshua’s assistants, and was, according to 
Malone, sold to M. Desenfans (whose collec¬ 
tion is at Dulwich) for 700 guineas.” 

All this may be correct, so far as it goes. 
But it omits information of at least equal im¬ 
portance. 

In the first place, a book that Mr. Stephens 
frequently, and very properly, quotes shows 


that r ave doubts beset the statement here attri¬ 
buted „o Northcote. In Leslie and Taylor's Life H 
of Reynolds we are assured that, according to , 
Miss Fanshawe, Mrs. Siddons did not think ‘ 
that the Grosvenor picture was the work of j 
Reynolds at all, and declared positively that ,, 
“ the original was at Dulwich College.” Now, j. 
if that was really the opinion of the sitter, it ^ 
is surely not enough to state, on the authority f 
of Northcote, that the Dulwich picture was the 
work of Mr. Score, without affording any hint 
of the positive assertion of Mrs. Siddons her- J 
self. For she was, by all accounts, not the sort £ 
of person to make such an assertion without " 
any grounds. ■' 

To show that Mr. Stephens is not exhaustive c 
in his account of this picture, it may he added 
that there is a replica at Langley Park, which 
was given to the grandfather of Mr. Harvey by ” 
Sir Joshua as his own work. As this picture 
at least is an undoubtedly authentic work of 
the master, it ought certainly to have been men¬ 
tioned, when we are told of that belonging to • 
Lord Normanton. 

Perhaps Mr. Beek, the accomplished and 
courteous secretary of the Grosvenor Gallery— 
himself an excellent artist and judge of works n 
of art—may be able to throw some light on the o 
evidence of Northcote. Of course it is quite - 
possible to admit that the Grosvenor version 
may be genuine without casting doubt upon . 
that at Dulwich. It is certain that Desenfans 
was a competent collector; and one does not 
see why he should have paid 700 guineas (it is 
noted in Sir Joshua’s Diary as sold to M. 
Desenfans in June 1789 for £735) for a copy by 
Score. The price was a very high one, in 
those days, even for the master’s own work. 

H. G. Kebxb. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. J. M. Gray, whose notices of exhibitions 
and other art matters in Scotland have been 
for some years past a valued feature in the 
Academy, has been nominated to the curator- 
ship of the national portrait gallery shortly to 
be established at Edinburgh. The appointment ■ 
yet awaits the confirmation of the Government, 
which contributes £10,000 to the new institu¬ 
tion, being the same amount as is offered by an - 
anonymous benefactor. 

Mr. E. J. Gregory will contribute to the 
next exhibition of the Academy not exactly a 
large, but an elaborately wrought, picture of a 
scene on the Thames. The nature which it de- ' 
picts is somewhat in accord with the “ summer 
redundant ” of Mr. Browning’s verse. Never 
were the skies bluer, nor the leafage greener. , 
In front of this admirable vision of June or July 
weather, there passes a trifling incident, drawn 
with Mr. Gregory’s usual tact, from the life of 
the day. There is a house-boat, and a lady in 
a pink gown, and a younger girl in a navy-blue 
walking dress. Near them is the tussle—we can 
hardly sav the combat—of several swans, one or 
two of which would appear to have acquired a 
vested interest in the bounty bestowed upon 
them by the party in the house-boat, and to re¬ 
sent the intrusion of fresh comers. This is tho 
story of the picture, of which, of course, the 
real interest consists in the treatment, at once 
daring and beautiful, of line and hue. It » 
safe to say that the new painting will do much 
more than was done by the “ Piccadilly ’’ of last 
year to advance the reputation of one of our 
younger Associates. It is of great freshness and 
of distinguished originality. Mr. Gregory u 
likewise engaged on a water-colour drawing re¬ 
presenting a girl on a tricycle, and a dog bound¬ 
ing excitedly by her side. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Whistler may 
shortly exhibit a group of small works executed 
but lately. These would seem to divide them- 
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selves into two series; one of them of labours 
suggested by the artist’s last visit to the Cornish 
const—of which the readers of the World have 
from time to time been made aware in Mr. 
"Whistler's own engaging fashion— and the other 
of small oil paintings depicting the effects in 
certain back shops of Chelsea. We shall be in¬ 
terested in seeing to what extent these artistic 
studies continue the line begun by Mr. Whistler 
in his earlier French etchings, such as “ The 
Bag Shop” and “La Marchandede Moutarde.” 

Mr. Brock’s bust of Longfellow has this 
week been placed in Poet’s Comer. It is said 
by those who had an intimate acquaintance with 
Longfellow to be an excellent portrait, and it is 
unquestionably a most spirited artistic perform¬ 
ance. The poet is arrayed in the robes of a 
“D.C.L.,” the detail of which is neither too 
much ignored nor too much insisted upon. The 
pcet has an air of vigorous health and hearty 
spirits. The bust does not represent him pre¬ 
cisely in old ago. Mr. Brock has also almost 
completed his statue of Sir William Temple. 
The statue itself will shortly be placed in situ, 
while the plaster model will be sent to the Royal 
Academy. This is likewise capable sculptor’s 
work, but we must consider the Longfellow in¬ 
finitely more attractive. 

Ax exhibition of drawings in black and white, 
executed for Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s fine art 
publications, is to be opened at Mr. Leggett’s 
Galleries, 02 Cheapside, on March 1. 

M. X. dk Wailly has had printed as a 
pamphlet, which is circulated with the current 
number of the Gazette arcbiolorjiijue, the dis¬ 
courses delivered at the funeral of Francois 
L-normnnt by three of his colleagues—M. 
llcuzey, president of the Academic d >s Inscrip¬ 
tions; M. Delisle, director of the Bibliothcquo 
Rationale ; and M. R. de Lasteyrie, one of the 
editors of the Gazette archeo/ca/unce. 

A xew museum has been formed at Romo, in 
the Baths of Diocletian, to contain the mural 
paintings that have been found pretty fre¬ 
quently of late years in the course of the ex¬ 
cavations. It will be under the charge of Sig. 
Fiorelli. 

Sig. Gamuurixi, the Government archae¬ 
ologist for Tuscany and Umbria, reports, upon 
an Etruscan balance and weights recently found 
at Chiusi (Clusium), that they prove Clusium 
retained its Etruscan standard of weight to a 
late timo. The Etruscan pound was equal to 
212'2 grammes; the Roman pound was equal 
to 327 grammes. 

M. Pit. Burty writes to us :— 

“ M. Gaston le Breton, the director of the pottery 
museum at Rouen, which is one of the most im¬ 
portant in France, has drawn up a descriptive and 
In-tori cal account of its treasures, accompanied by 
numerous illustrations of specimens remarkable 
for their intrinsic beauty or their rarity. This 
work, which can be obtained in London from 
M. Dulau, is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the origin of faience in France.” 

It may be ranked among the curious coin¬ 
cidences of journalism that Miss Amelia B. 

■ Edwards in England and Prof. Maspero in 
Egypt, without collusion or previous correspond¬ 
ence up>on the subject, should not only have 
been moved to make public their views as to 
the necessity of establishing a more extended 
8) stem of local archaeological conservation in 
the valley of the Nile, but that those two inde¬ 
pendent appeals should have chanced to be 
published in London on the self-same day 
(Saturday, February 23), the one in the columns 
of the Academy and the other in the Times. 
An unfortunate lapsus calami (probably a slip 
of the translator’s pen) makes Prof. Maspero, 
in the above-named letter, attribute the excava¬ 
tion of the city of Pithom, this time last year, 
to the Palestine Fund, instead of to the Egypt 


Exploration Fund. Even more singular Is it, 
however, that Col. Scott Moncrieff, in his own 
letter introducing that of Prof. Maspero to our 
contemporary, should ignore the discovery of 
Pithom by means of English money, take no 
account of the brilliant services of M. Naville, 
and remark that “England can send forth no 
Egyptologist to share the work” of Prof. 
Maspero. This, too, in face of the fact (duly 
mentioned in Prof. Maspero’s accompanying 
letter) that Mr. W. Flinders Petrio is even now 
actually beginning work at Zoan (San) as the 
accredited agent of an English society. 


KTT8IO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic Society commenced its 
seventy-second season last Thursday week, 
February 21. The programme did not con¬ 
tain a single novelty. Mr. Carrodus played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and the perform¬ 
ance was a masterly one; the brilliant and 
difficult Molique cadenza which he introduced 
into the first movement gained for him enthusi¬ 
astic and well-deserved applause. Miss Clara 
Asher, the young and clever pupil of Mr. George 
Mount, was heard in Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
in B minor (op. 22). Mdme. Patey sang the 
“ Inflammatus” from Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” 
and Haydn’s “Spirit’s Song.” The former 
piece, with its curious mixture of styles, is 
interesting, but loses much of its effect by being 
given in detached form. It was well sung by 
Mdme. Patey. The programme included, be¬ 
sides, Beethoven’s “Egmont,” Spohr’s “Power 
of Sound,” and Gounod’s “ Saltarello,” com¬ 
posed expressly for the society. Respecting 
these well-known works nothing need be said. 
Mr. Cusins having resigned, the conductorship 
this season will be in the hands of four honorary 
musicians; we gave the names a few weeks 
ago. Mr. George Mount wielded the baton 
on the first evening. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances we should wait till the various candi¬ 
dates had offered themselves for trial, and then 
namo the one whom we thought the most suitable 
to place at tho head of the orchestra of this old- 
establishod society; but wo feel able to pronounce 
judgment now at any rate on the first even¬ 
ing. On many occasions we have spoken of 
the late chef-d'orchestre, Mr. Cusins, and frankly 
expressed our opinion that he was not the man 
to lead the band to honour and fame. But his 
faults were negative; those of Mr. Mount, on 
the other hand, are positive. His mode of 
beating time is confusing, and now and then 
inaccurate; and, indeed, so absorbed does he 
become in the management of hisj stick and in 
the reading of his score that tempo, balance of 
tone, phrasing, marks of expression, everything, 
in fact, essential to the faithful rendering of a 
work, is frequently spoiled, if not ignored. We 
have nothing to say against Mr. Mount either 
as a man or as a musician; but his debut at 
the Philharmonic Concerts will not increase 
his reputation, and can have done no good to 
that of the society. Brahms’ new Symphony 
was originally announced for the second con¬ 
cert, March 6; but it has been changed to 
No. 2 in D. 

On Friday evening, February 22, Bach’s 
“ Christmas Oratorio ” was given by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society at St. James’s Hall. The 
work was only intended for use in church, and 
the six sections of which it is composed were 
to be performed on different occasions, as in¬ 
dicated by the titles—first, second, or third 
days of the festival of Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Sunday after New Year’s Day, and tho 
festival of the Epiphany. So far as tho character 
of the music is concerned, the performance of 
the whole work involves no inconsistency, but 
there is too much of it. Hence, on Friday, 
some of the movements were considerably 


curtailed, and others omitted. The solos are 
interesting, the chorales wonderfully fine, and 
the choruses contain much of Bach’s most 
pleasing and genial workmanship. Some of 
the chorales were sung unaccompanied, others 
supported by the organ. Yet Bach has through¬ 
out indicated the use of the organ and doubled 
the voice parts, with strings and wind instru¬ 
ments. There were also other deviations from 
the score for which there seems to be no 
authority. In the solos the harmonies indicated 
by the continuo were filled up by the organ, but in 
such a faint and uncertain manner as to be scarcely 
audible, and thus much of the music sounded 
all top and bottom. Moreover, the organ part 
was not given in the true Bach spint. The 
performance on the whole was very good, though 
at times slightly wanting in delicacy. The 
choir sang splendidly. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Harper 
Kearton, and Mr. Bridson, and they all deserve 
praise. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Halle, Mr. W. H. Cummings conducted. 

An interesting concert was given on Friday 
afternoon at the Bliithner Pianoforte Rooms, 
Kensington. Mr. Carrodus played two move¬ 
ments of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
songs were contributed by Mdme. Sterling and 
Mr. Oswald; but the principal feature of the 
afternoon was the playing of Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs on a piano with the new arrangement of 
the strings known as tho “ overstrung scaling.” 
To each note is added a fourth string, tuned an 
octave higher, which, by its “overtone re¬ 
inforcement,” adds greatly to the power and 
richness of the sound. Mdlle. Krebs, in a 
variety of solos by Beethoven, Schumann, 
Liszt, &c., showed off to advantage the quali¬ 
ties of the instrument. 

Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s dramatic Cantata, 
“Jason,” produced at tho Bristol Festival of 
1882, was performed for the first time in 
London by the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association last Monday evening, under the 
direction of Mr. E. Prout. The libretto, by 
Mr. \V. Grist, is skilfully arranged; and the 
composer, who has written excellent music, 
owes not a little to the vigour and flow of the 
verses. In the first part of the work we have 
the building of the ship, the invocation of 
Jason, and the departure of the Argonauts. 
In the second part Jason meets the royal 
maiden, Medeia, and we have the love scene, 
the conflicts with the fire-breathing oxen, the 
armed men, and the sleepless dragon who guards 
the golden fleece ; and the return of Jason and 
his companions to their native land. We do 
not purpose to review each number in detail, 
but to give the general impression made upon 
us by the work. Earnestness of purpose, 
dramatic power of expression, a frank acknow¬ 
ledgment of the influences of the present day, 
and respectful adherence to the form and style 
of the past—all thsee we find in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
music. In listening to it we feel in presence of 
a man who is steadily but surely feeling his 
way to independence and originality. “ Jason,’ ’ 
in spite of occasional weakness, is a work o f 
remarkable power and great promise. The 
most striking numbers are the choruses in the 
first part, the orchestral intermezzo “On tho 
Waters,” Jason’s scena and air in the second 
part, and the concluding chorus. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Fusselle, who did not do 
full justice to her part, and Messrs. J. W. 
Turner and M. Tufnail, who were fairly 
successful. The choir sang well, and the 
orchestra, which had a difficult and important 
part to fulfil, did its best; but the limited 
opportunities for rehearsal caused at times a 
slight unsteadiness. The hall was filled and 
the work well received. 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. Willing gave 
an extra concert in aid of a fund for restoring 
churches near Coventry. The programme was 
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one of special inievest. There was, first of all, 
the Fifty-seventh Psalm, composed for tenor 
solo, chorus, and orchestra by Mr. E. H. 
Thome. This short work, written for Mr. 
Willing’s Choir, is one of very great merit; the 
music is clever and interesting. The opening 
solo and chorus and the concluding number are 
delightfully fresh and well developed. Mr. 
Charles Chilley sang the solo part with much 
taste, but not sufficient power. After this 
came a selection from Handel’s Oratorio 
“ La Resurrezione,” written at Rome in 1708. 
We believe it has never been given in England. 
In the score, which is in the musical library at 
Buckingham Palace, Handel has made use of 
several instruments, now obsolete—viz., the 
theorbo, the lute, the viola da garnba, and, 
of course, the cembalo, the backbone of the 
orchestra of the eighteenth century. A note 
in the programme-book attracted special atten¬ 
tion ; it was as followsHandel’s instru¬ 
mentation will be adhered to, and no 
additions whatever made.” In spite of this 
promise, “additional accompaniments,” and not 
of the best, were used in the ana “ O voi dell’ 
Erebo.” The viola da gamba part in “ Femia 
1’ ali ” was simply omitted; this, indeed, was 
not an addition, but a subtraction. Of course, 
the part left out could not be given; but some 
other instrument or instruments ought to have 
replaced the obsolete viola part-, so as to ap¬ 
proach as nearly as possible to the composer’s 
intentions. And, again, the cembalo part is 
absolutely necessary to recitatives, arias, and 
choruses. To perform the Oratorio without 
harpsichord, or piano, or substitutive accompani¬ 
ments was simply to render much of Handel’s 
music ridiculous. To give only one instance: the 
aria “ Caro figlio ” is written in the score for 
voice and violoncello part—a mere sketch. The 
cembalo evidently filled up the harmonies or 
played an independent part, as indicated in the 
concluding symphony; but Mr. Willing only 
gave the voice and violoncello part, thus making 
a perfect caricature of the song. The music, if 
not great, is very graceful and pleasing. Two 
of the most interesting numbers were omitted: 
the first, the Angels’ Song, with violins divided 
into four parts, and Maddalena’s aria “ Per 
me gia,” with some very interesting and feasible 
orchestration. The Oratorio only contains two 
choruses ; these were both given, and well sung 
by the choir. The solo vocalists were Miss J. 
Griffin, Mdme. Enriquez, and Messrs. Chilley 
and Santloy. The programme concluded with 
Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” and the verses were 
recited by Mr. Santley. J. 8. Suedlock. 

OBITUARY. 

We have to record the death of Mr. John Pyke 
Hullah, LL.D., in London, on February 21. 
He was bom at Worcester in 1812, and in 1832 
became a student of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Ho was first known as a composer; 
nearly half a century ago his Opera “The Vil¬ 
lage Coquettes ” was produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre. The singing classes which 
he hold, first at Exeter Hall and afterwards at 
St. Martin’s Hall, did much to spread the 
knowledge of music among the people. In 
1872 he was appointed Inspector of Training 
Schools for the United Kingdom. He wrote 
many essays and papers on the history and 
science of music for various periodicals. The 
History of Modern Music and Music in the House 
are two of his best-known works. Dr. Hullah 
was a contributor to the Academt in its early 
days; and long and ably written articles in 
our columns on music and musicians of the 
eighteenth century, and other subjects, gave 
proof of his musical knowledge and literary 
ability. Dr. Hullah held many appointments, 
and was honorary member of musical societies 
in Rome and Florence. ’ 
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LITERATURE. 

Shahpere's Pntdeemors in the English Drama. 
liy J. A. Symonils. (Smitli, Elder, & Co.) 

Ir is an agreeable surprise to find that, on 
completing his great work on the civilisation 
of Renaissance Italy, Mr. Symonds has turned 
his attention once morn (for we learn from the 
Preface of the present volume that it was 
projected already twenty years ago) to the 
literature of Elizabethan England. Mr. 
Symonds is one of the most eminent of a class 
of critics which, whatever philistines and 
pedants may say, may be considered ns im¬ 
portant to our happiness only loss than the 
artists about whom they write. Art and 
literature can never become a real study to 
any but an infinitesimal portion of intelligent 
mankind ; nor is it in the least desirable that 


| lion;” and lmw much more (particularly language than with aliens. Be this as it may 
if that friend who leads ns the new walk has the fact, I think, remains, and may be very 


a special eye for scenery, if that person who simply tested by finding out how many 
takes us over the gallery, or who plays for us among our more intelligent friends possess 
the piece of music, is a real artist or a real Lamb’s volume of selections from the Eliza- 


musician) is our power of perception rein¬ 
forced by his, and does enjoyment come to us, 
as all real enjoyment should, without effort, 
unsought, to unfatigued minds! 

I have enlarged on this subject because I 
have a strong notion that the worthy people 
who consider art and literature from the 
merely scientific, point of view—who find good 
art and bad art, good poetry and bad poetry, 
equally handy to put under their microscope, 
equally suggestive of treatises to be read by 


hethan dramatists—a book which cannot he 
read from the circulating library any more than 
the Bible, and which is therefore either pos¬ 
sessed or ignored. The proportion of possessors 
of this hook is small, as is proved by the small 
number of editions through which it has 
passed. How I think oue may safely say 
that, if that volume of Lamb’s were in the 
hands of every man or woman caring at all 
genuinely for poetry, the old dramatists would 
have contributed, in proportion to their wealth. 


completing his great work on the civilisation similar scientific persons—would greatly like to the general fund of poetical enjoyment of 
of Renaissance Italy, Mr. Symonds has turned to preach a crusade against all such as write the world. A’o one except a student need 
his attention once more (for we learn from the of literature and art for the benefit of those give much more of his time and attention to the 
Preface of the present volume that it was to whom they are mere pastimes, forgetting Elizabethan drama. The number of plays, 
projected already twenty years ago) to the that, according to the platitude I have already even by men like Marlowe, and Webster, and 
literature of Elizabethan England. Mr. pronounced, the only reason why good art is Beaumont and Fletcher, which will repay 
Symonds is one of the most eminent of a class preferable to had art, and good poetry to had perusal as wholes is very small; and perhaps 
of critics which, whatever philistines and poetry, is that the first can atford more enjoy- it would he better to read “Hamlet” or 
pedants may say, may he considered as im- ment than the second, that enjoymont is, “Romeo and Juliet” a second time than to 
portant to our happiness only less than the therefore, the use of art, and that, the men who read the whole of “Dr. Faustus ” or “ Tho 
artists about whom they write. Art and help us to enjoy it are, therefore, the men Duchess of Malfy ” a first time. And, except 

literature can never become a real study to most profitably employed about it. I have with the view of learning the taste of the- 

any but an infinitesimal portion of intelligent enlarged upon this point particularly, because times, and learning also in what dreary and 
mankind ; nor is it in the least desirable that it seems to me that our Elizabethan drama loathsome rubbish the finest pearls of poetry 
they should do so. Their usefulness consists is exactly one of those forms of art which may he embedded, no ordinary human being 
in their enjoyment—in the fact of their being have been most abundantly discussed by can be counselled to read the whole of a play 
not an occupation, but a recreation; an inter- scientific persons for the benefit of scientific by Tourneur or Marston—nay, even the whole 
lude in our life, and not a constantly present persons, and least satisfactorily expounded by of a play by Ford. The desideratum, tliere- 
interest. But in order that the beautiful men specially endowed to enjoy for the benefit fore, is that a hook liko Lamb’s Selections bo 
things of literature and art he thus enjoyed of the world at largo, capable of similar, hut brought within everyone’s ken. But, as no 
without effort, it is necessary that those who less deliberately and originally obtained, enjoy- one feels any interest in the absolutely un¬ 
arc to «njoy them should have them put ment; and because Mr. Symonds’ present known, or looks out in the map a place whose 

within their reach, or rather in their way; hook appears to me exactly fitted to create name awakens no associations, so also a hook 

and for this a special class of minds becomes in the minds of intelligent readers that atmo- like Lamb’s falls only accidentally into the 
necessary. Between the artist who creates sphere in which the full perfume of the hands of those to whom it may give pleasure; 
anil the ordinary man who enjoys there is Elizabethans can he appreciated, that light in and, even when it does thus accidentally come 
nearly always necessary a mediator—an artist which their form and colour can be enjoyed, to hand, this coUection of fragments from 
descended by a few steps from the level of I think I have said enough (though this poets all nearly equally unfamiliar to the 
artistic creation, or an ordinary man raised by platitude is one; of those which is never suffi- general reader, and all nearly equally great 
a few degrees nearer thereunto; a someone ciently taken to heart) on the subject of good (thanks to Lamb’s cunning selection) in the 
gifted with a keener sight and a more power- art and good poetry being useful in proportion samples presented, leaves in the mind a 
ful instinct of locality; above all, a someone as they are enjoyed. My second proposition certain void, a 'certain barrenness. Tho 
able to spare more time than ourselves for divides into two propositions—namely, that interest which we feel in a passage from 
becoming acquainted with all the roads, and the Elizabethan dramatists do not at present Tourneur or Heywood or Dekker requires, in 
paths, and points of view of this particular afford the full enjoyment which they ought, order to take root and fructify, that we 
artistic country through which we are to he and that Mr. Symonds’ new book is peculiarly should have pointed out to us the connexion 


paths, and points of view of this particular 
artistic country through which we arc to he 
W. There are certain philistines who 


order to take root and fructify, that we 
should have pointed out to us the connexion 


fitted to bring those Elizabethan dramatists and the comparative importance of each of 


imagine that every man ought to he able, at more into what I may call current enjoyment, these men, their position as related to their 
once, to enjoy thoroughly every real work of That the Elizabethan dramatists, the im- superiors. This is what Mr. Symonds’ new 
art; who cry out that, if our attention must mediate predecessors, the contemporaries and book will accomplish; and to have accom- 
be directed, there can be no really artistic immediate successors, of Shakspere, do not plished this is—always hearing in mind my 
appreciation on our part—which is much tho constitute part of the usual aesthetieal food premiss that the usefulness of art depends 
same as expecting a man to find his way in a of cultivated, but unliterary, men and women upon its enjoyment—a piece of work incom- 
strangc town where ho has just arrived, or to is a fact which anyone, looking round among parably higher and more useful than would 
guess correctly at the character of a stranger his circle of acquaintances, may verify for be the most elaborate study made for the 
of whose antecedents he knows nothing. We himself. For one Englishman or English- benefit of students. Mr. Symonds is as the 
require to have our attention directed to new woman who knows a line of Marlowe, of artist, the connoisseur (he is both united), who 
things, either by their resemblance to things Webster, of Ford, of Beaumont and Fletcher, leads us through a gallery; nay, rather, he 
already familiar, or by being deliberately we might count five or six, perhaps nine or is, or will he to many persons, the man who 
stopped by someone who knows them better ten, people who arc familiar with Dante and actually teaches the way to tho gallery and 
than ourselves ; and to say this is surely not Leopardi, Goetho and Heine. Dante and unlocks its doors. 

to libel our aesthetic faculties. How much Leopardi, Goethe and Heine, are poets of the Mr. Symonds’ hook is, os I gather from 
more do we not see ■when we are taken a new first order, men who stand alone ; while Mar- various allusions, the first part of a work 
walk by a friend who is familiar with it; lowe, Webster, Ford, Beaumont, and Fletcher upon our drama of the late sixteenth and 
how much better do we not enjoy a new are, whatever their greatness, merely second- early seventeenth centuries; the second 
gallery in company with someone who will class Shakspercs. This is true; but, on the volume, presumably, will deal with Shak- 
lead us at once to his favourite pictures ; how other hand, they are English, while the others spere; the third, with Shakspere’s immediate 
much more do we not enjoy a new piece of are foreign; and, as a rule, there is more successors—Webster, Ford, Beaumont and 
music if the porformer pauses and says, possibility of comprehension, of sympathy, Fletcher, Massinger, and so forth. The first 
“ Row listen to this passage—to thatmodula- hence of enjoyment, with poets in our own one treats of the origin of the literary form 
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which Shakspere brought to perfection, and 
of the men who immediately preceded him; 
it is the history of the evolution of our great 
romantic stage, of the gradual fusion of 
mediaeval dramatic traditions and Renaissance 
poetical tendencies, of the various necessities 
which made the Shaksperian play what it 
became. Rut, being a history, it begins with 
a definition of the organism whose evolution it 
traces, and it contains at every step definitions 
of the factors which compose this orgamsm. 

Such being the scheme of the work, no 
man could be better adapted for its execution 
than Mr. Symonds; since, while equalling 
Mr. Swinburne in special erudition and in 
aesthetical instinct, he far surpasses the 
author of A Study of Shakespeare in his 
scientific mode of thought. Of Mr. Symonds’ 
special learning only a specialist, and one 
equal to himself, has a right to speak ; and to 
speak of special learning in the case of a book 
like this seems to me like speaking of the 
chemical composition of paints and varnishes 
in the presence of a great picture. The study 
of the many-sided civilisation of Renaissance 
Italy has given to Mr. Symonds, or, rather, 
has developed to the utmost, an extraordinary 
power of showing the various constituents of 
an intellectual organism, and of making us 
follow the process by which they unite and 
take form. The separate chapters, for in¬ 
stance, on the Mystery, the Miracle, the 
Masque, can be surpassed, in this particular 
kind of half-analytical, half-synthetical in¬ 
terest, only by the general summing up of 
the nature of the romantic drama as a whole. 
On the other hand, Mr. Symonds’ instinct as 
a poet, the particular bent of his own endow¬ 
ments—as seen, for instance, in his sonnet on 
the genius of Eternal Slumber and the last 
sonnet of his Animi Figura —gives him a 
sympathy and an intuition for the art of the 
Elizabethans which is as valuable to his 
readers (to return to my eld simile) as is the 
sympathy and intuition of a colourist for 
Titian, or of a tint-and-light-and-shade artist 
for Velasquez, to the fortunate persons who 
accompany him through a gallery. This per¬ 
sonal bias, when united to scientific impar¬ 
tiality like that displayed by Mr. Symonds, is, 
to my mind, one of the most valuable qualities 
in a writer of the class which, as I have said, 
is next in importance, as regards the world’s 
aesthetical enjoyment, to the class of actually 
creative artists. 

Thus, I would instance the admirable pages 
in which Mr. Symonds analyses Marlowe’s 
characters, and finds as their universal con¬ 
stituent the amour de V impossible. To some 
readers it may seem that a certain predilection 
for that same amour de Vimpossible (mani¬ 
fested especially in his finest sonnets) on the 
part of Mr. Symonds himself may have made 
him particularly and excessively keen to its 
existence in Marlowe. "We may differ from 
this personal judgment, each of us receiving, 
according to his individual nature, a some¬ 
what different impression from a work of art; 
but does not this personality of judgment 
lend a higher value to criticism by making us 
feel that we are exploring an artistic region 
with the assistance, not of a system of finger¬ 
posts and milestones, but of a human being 
like ourselves—a stranger, perhaps, but, for 
the moment, a comrade and a friend ? 

Yeenox Lee. 


“ The Cup" and “ The Falcon." By Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, l’oet Laureate. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) 

Several years have elapsed since the first 
performance of these dramas on the stages 
of the Lyceum and of the St. James’s 
Theatres. They are at length given to the 
reading world, and curiosity as to their 
literary merit, apart from their stage success, 
can be satisfied. The present writer had no 
opportunity, unfortunately for himself, of see¬ 
ing “The Falcon” acted; in the ease of 
“ The Cup,” he felt, in common with most of 
the spectators, great difficulty in estimating 
the play with eyes undazzled by Miss Ellen 
Terry’s acting of the part of Camma. Mr. 
Irving’s Synorix was but a pale presentment 
in comparison with that great actor’s larger 
efforts; but Miss Terry’s Camma would have 
redeemed a far feebler play. Now, however, 
that her magical influence is withdrawn, and 
admiration of the brilliant setting of the play 
has become a memory, what shall be said of 
the play in se ? This, at least, may be said, 
by way of prelude, and in justice alike to 
writer and reader of this review, that it is no 
light thing to estimate a work of the hand 
that wrote “ In Memoriam,” even in a branch 
of poetic art not specially his own. 

The drama of “The Cup” describes the 
attempt of Synorix, ex-Tetrarcli of Galatia, 
to possess himself of Camma, wife of Sinnatus 
his successor in that office. This he endea¬ 
vours to accomplish by the anonymous gift 
of a cup, once consecrated to the Galatian 
Artemis, of whom Camma is a votary; and by 
a disguise and an assumed name he worms 
himself into the companionship of Sinnatus, 
and partly into the confidence of Camma, 
upon whom he imposes by feigning a commis¬ 
sion from Romo to arrest Sinnatus for “ play¬ 
ing patriotism ” and desiring the emancipation 
of Galatia from her yoke. Eventually, he 
persuades Camma to go forth, unknown to 
her husband, to plead with Antonius, the 
Roman General, for leniency towards him. 
Antonius, so Synorix assures her, will pass 
at dawn before the temple of Artemis; and, 
having persuaded her thus, Synorix lurks, 
with a body-guard, to seize and carry her off 
when she appears for her interview with 
Antonius. A lingering suspicion determines 
Camma to go armed with a dagger, and to 
bid Sinnatus follow her at a short interval. 
Confronted with Synorix, she detects his 
treacherous intent; and, as he attempts to drag 
her away, Sinnatus enters end seizes him, 
but is stabbed with the dagger which Synorix 
has wrested from Camma. With his dying 
breath he bids Camma take refuge in the 
temple; and the curtain falls upon Synorix, 
baulked of his prey, standing over the body 
of Sinnatus. The second act shows Camma, 
now priestess of Artemis, solicited by Synorix, 
now Tetrarch of Galatia for the second time, to 
ignore the past, and wed with him honourably. 
The fickle populace have again adhered to the 
once detested Synorix; and Camma, to the 
surprise of all, consents to his proposal, stipu¬ 
lating only that the ceremony shall imme¬ 
diately follow the crowning. When they 
meet before the altar of Artemis, Camma calls 
for the bridal wine, and, pledging Synorix in 
the cup of act I., bids him pledge her in 
return. But the wine is poisoned; and Camma 
lives just long enough to see her vengeance 


consummated by the agony and death of 
Synorix, and then passes away herself, dis¬ 
crowned and triumphant, with the vision 
before her eyes of Sinnatus’ spirit welcoming 
her to the Happy Isles. 

At the risk of tediousness, I have given 
this resume of the play, that those who have 
not seen it on the stage may judge of its 
sufficiency as the material for a tragedy. 
Confessing ignorance whether it is based on 
any historical occurrence or is purely fictitious, 

I would venture an opinion that its inherent 
capacities have been unduly curtailed by its 
compression into two short acts. With all 
his wealth of imagination, the poet seems 
to have shrunk here from sketching character, 
and has given us action and little else. Sin¬ 
natus is almost a Bhadow, and rather a 
clownish shadow, too; Synorix, as the 
would-be genial but unscrupulous sensualist, 
is sketched with just enough care to tantalise 
us with the desire of a fuller presentment. As 
it is, we are forced to pass him, saying, as 
Mr. Browning says of the poor unknown 
corpse in the Morgue, 

“ Oh! women were the prize for yon! ” 

and there an end. Mr. Swinburne’s com¬ 
parison between Tennyson and A. de Musset 
never struck me as reasonable before perusing 
this play; but I must own that Synorix might 
have been sketched by the hand that half- 
drew Lorenzaecio. Even Camma herself, 
though drawn with far more energy, and 
at the beginning of act II. with masterly 
skill, leaves an impression too vague for a 
heroine. 

It is pleasant to turn from criticism to 
gratitude and praise, even of one whose praise 
is in all men’s mouths. The Poet Laureate is 
seldom happier than in describing tropical or 
half-tropical scenery. Has he often done 
better than this ?— 

“ Camma. O look—one grove upon the mountain- 
white 

In the sweet moon as with a lovelier snow! 
But what a blotch of blackness underneath! 
Sinnatus, you remember—yea, you must, 
That there three years ago—the vast vine- 
bowers 

Ban to the summit of the tree, and dropt 
Their streamers earthward, which a breeze of 
May 

Took ever and anon, and opened out 
The purple zone of hill and heaven; there 
You told your love; and like the swaying 
vines— 

Yea—with our eyes—-our hearts, our prophet 
hopes 

Let in the happy distance, and that all 
But cloudless heaven which we have found 
together 

In our three married years ! ” (act I., sc. ii). 

One hand, at least, has not lost its cunning 
after nearly fifty years of toil. 

Again, though in a very different strain, 
how strong is the following passage (act II-, 
pp. 62-63), where the messenger of Synorix 
brings Camma the proffered crown of Galatia, 
to be worn by her as his bride, and craves 
for an answer:— 

“ Camma. Tell him there is one shadow among the 
shadows, 

One ghost of all the ghosts—as yet so new, 

So strange among them, such an alien there, 
So much of husband in it still—that if 
The shout of Synorix and Camma sitting 
Upon one throne, should reach it, it would rise 

HE-HE, with that red star between the 

ribs 
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And my knife there—and blast the King and 
me, 

And blanch the crowd with horror.” 

And once more, when, with her revenge com¬ 
pleted, Camma feels the “ potent poison quite 
o’ercrow her spirit ”— 

“ O women, 

Ye will have Roman masters. I am triad 
I shall not see it. Did not some old Greek 
Say death was the chief good:' lie Intel my 
fate for it, 

Poison’d. [Sinks hack again.'] Have I the 
crown on F I will go 

To meet him, crowned! crowned victor of my 
will— 

On my last voyage—but the wind has failed— 
Growing dark too—but light enough to row. 
Row to the blessed Isles, the blessed Isles ! 
Sinnatus ! 

Why comes he not to [meet me f It is the 
crown 

Offends him—and my hands are too sleepy 
To lift it off. [1 ’hoehe takes the crown off. ] 

who touched me then F I thank 
you. [Rises with outspread arms .] 

There—league on league of ever-shining shore 
Beneath an ever-rising sun—I see him— 
‘Comma. Comma! ’ Sinnatus, Sinnatus! 

[Dies.]" 

It may well bo, as said above, that the 
memory of Miss Terry’s acting adds a glamour 
to this final scene; yet, in any case, it is a 
scene of memorable beauty. 

If, on the whole, “The Cup” appears 
somewhat thinly and slightly worked out, 
it is nevertheless substantial and robust com¬ 
pared to “ The Falcon,” which is not a drama 
at all, but one dramatic scene. Count 
Fcderigo degli Alberighi, Filippo his foster- 
brother, and Elisabetta his nurse dwell to¬ 
gether in a cottage hard by the castle of tho 
Lady Giovanna, now a widow with one sickly 
son, but in earlier days the girl-love of 
Fcderigo. For her sake (deeming himself 
rejected when she carelessly lets fall upon the 
grass a chaplet of mountain flowers which ho 
gives her as a love-gift) he has been to the 
wars in search of death, but only found a 
prison; returning, he finds her widowed, and 
has dwelt for years, poverty-stricken and 
saddened, within sight of his idol, hut loved 
only by his nurse and Filippo, and by his 
falcon, 

“ The full trained marvel of all falconry.” 

Lady Giovanna, meanwhile, held back from 
any remarriage by her brother, and absorbed 
in the care of her daily fading Florio, recks 
lightly of the longing of her old lover till on 
a day the sick child takes a craving for the 
Count’s falcon as the one gift that would 
rerive his drooping spirit. Lady Giovanna, 
scarcely knowing how hard a boon she is 
asking of tho Count, bids herself to his morn¬ 
ing meal, designing to return to him a diamond 
necklace which he has sent to her anonym¬ 
ously, but not undetected, and to beg the 
bird for her Florio. But on the news of her 
approach the Count feels the true pang of 
poverty. There is but one spoon in the pantry, 
and that is broken, one dLsh of prunes in the 
larder, one salad in the garden, one bowl to 
hold it in, and that Elisabetta, in her flurry, 
lets fall; and as for fish, flesh, or fowl, only 
the noble falcon, who must die that her lady¬ 
ship may eat. 

Much skill—a skill like Scott’s in a similar 
situation in The Bride of Lammermoor —is 
needed to keep this plot from lapsing from 
the simple to the farcical. I cannot but think 


that (on p. 124) the lino is overstepped. 
Elisabetta, bringing in the murdered falcon 
on a dish, avers, “ Here ’* a fine fowl for my 
lady; 1 had scant time to do him in. 1 hope 
he be not underdone, for we be undone in the 
doing of him.’’ This is to speak in character, 
doubtless. But there must have been sore 
peril of rousing irreverent laughter on an 
English stage. The defects of the falcon as 
an article of diet might he ignored, hut, when 
suggested, they arc fatal. Nevertheless, it is 
touching enough when the Lady Giovanna, 
returning the necklace, begs the falcon for 
Florio; the revulsion of disappointment in 
the Count, to have lost his bird-friend and 
the chance of gratifying his idol at once, is 
very bitter. But, when she learns of his 
sacrifice, the bars of prescription and of family 
feud break before the rush of her new and 
grateful affection, and the scene closes in 
their happy betrothal. Melodrama ? yes ; 
but there is a touch of nature in the simple 
tale that seems so much fitter for Boccaccio 
than for the dramatic muse of a man of genius. 
The prettiest thing, perhaps, in the piece, is 
the Count’s song (p. 118) when Giovanna 
asks the history of the withered wreath and 
scroll. 

“ Dead mountain-flowers, dead mountain-meadow 
flowers, 

Dearer than when you made your mountain gay, 
Sweeter than any violet of to-day, 

Richer than all the wide-world wealth of May, 

To me, tho’ ail your bloom has died away, 

You bloom again, dead mountain - meadow 
flowers.” 

But, in the main, there seems little to admire 
in “ The Falcon,” except tho wistful, half- 
despairing tenderness of Fcderigo. Scorned, 
disappointed, prematurely aged, hoping against 
hope, ho shows how a generous courtesy is 
lord over all those feelings. 

It is not easily possible that tho Laureate’s 
reputation should now bo raised. Assuredly 
these two dramatic sketches will not raise it. 
But yet there are passages in “ Tho Cup ” 
which kindle in us the hope of his Ulysses, 
that 

“ Something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Mot unbecoming men that strove with gods.” 

E. D. A. Mobs head. 


Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery. By Agnes 
Smith. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Every lover of Greece must hail with pleasure 
each new hook of travels in that country 
which tends to increase the interest of English 
people in Greece and spreads the knowledge 
that it is not only delightful, but quite safe, to 
travel thoro. Miss Smith’s Glimpses, though 
slight and not very methodical, are lively and 
pleasant; and, to those who know the country 
from visits a few years ago, they give many 
hints of new roads and improved accommoda¬ 
tion, though much is still wanting. The most 
alarming feature in her travels is the 
execrable weather from which her party suf¬ 
fered during all her trip (May 1883). This 
was very unlucky; during two springs which 
I spent there we should have been often glad 
to see a shower. The weather was steadily 
hot and fine, and this, I fancy, is the rule to 
which her experience was an unpleasant 
exception. 


Her hook is very handsomely printed, and 
nicely illustrated, especially with a good map 
at the close of the volume. If it falls among 
general readers it will meet with general 
approval for its liveliness and evident fidelity; 
but If it fall among tho pedants she is likely 
I to hear some complaints. And, unfortunately, 

I Greek studies are regarded by tho pedants as 
their special property. Having myself failed 
to satisfy some of them witli a book on 
the samo subject, I can warn the authoress 
that her considerable knowledge of both 
ancient and modem Greek will rather inflame 
than allay their ire. She makes allusions so 
learned that most scholars will he puzzled 
with them— e.y., (p. (52) “proving that 
Aspasia was not wrong in her praises of 
Attica,” and in her enumeration of classical 
heroines (p. 51), “ Androdeia and Alcida, 
daughters of Antipoenus, and Alcestis, not to 
speak of poor Evandra ” ! When she does this 
tho pedants will be sure to expect from 
her critical accuracy; and what will they 
say to Paion’s Nike (at Olympia, p. 216), 
0. K. Muller (p. 41), “the hill of Musaios 
where the old seer sang and was bwried ” (p. 39). 
When speaking of the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, she exclaims (p. 36), “ How much 
would one give to have been present at a 
single night’s representation! ” and she goes 
on to describe tho splendid view over the 
bay of Fhaleron from the theatro. The view 
is, indeed, over tho bay, but into the blue 
sky; nor is the sea visible from any part (I 
think) of the theatre. That the Greeks who 
went to tho play enjoyed at the same time 
a splendid view of the sea is an error long 
since oxploded. The stage scenery was con¬ 
structed so as to exclude any such view. Yet 
one of the party had a good eye for scenery 
when she compared the coasts of Greece to 
those of Kerry, in Ireland —a very just com¬ 
parison. 

Her geography is sometimes puzzling, as 
when she speaks as if she had seen Hydra 
before Mount Taygetus, on her approach to 
Attica from the south (p. 14), or of Mount 
Cyllene and Sicyon as being adjacent (p. 108), 
or of Erymanthus as on her right, and the 
Gulf of Corinth on her left, as she looked from 
the neighbourhood of Yostitza. But these 
trifles will only mislead people who use the 
book as a guide-book. As the authoress is 
Scotch, Bhe is, perhaps, not to he blamed for 
the following funny statement (p. 109) :—“We 
give expression to an opinion that Greece is 
file loveliest country we have yet seen—an 
opinion [she adds in a note] considerably 
modified a* we passed through the St. Gothard 
Tunnel ” ! What wonderful visions she must 
have had in the tunnel! I have gone through 
it more than once, and always found it pitch- 
dark and very stuffy. She speaks (p. 213) 
of a village in which no one could read, as 
they had no school or master. This anecdote 
should not mislead the reader into the belief 
that primary education is generally backward 
in Greece; as a matter of feet, the people are 
quite over-educated. 

With these notes, to show that the book is 
worth reading through carefully and criti¬ 
cising, I conclude, wishing Miss Agnes Smith 
every success as regards her sympathetic and 
pleasant diary, and trusting she may have 
fairer weather if she again visits the Greek 
Alps. J. P. Mahajfx. 
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• X'. 'uirr : a Memoir. By tin- Author of 

' Charles Lowder.” With a Preface by 
’ non Carter. (began l’anl, Trench, & Co.) 
Hoi a the author anil the i Ait or doubt whether 
tin' public will think this hook is wanted, 
and the best answer to be given to the ques¬ 
tion i< that it does not matter much. Mr. 
M:inner’s life was quite interesting enough to 
bo recorded for those who may care for it, 
whether they are many or few. His claims 
to he remembered are that for the live or six 
years he was at St. liarnabas ho was the 
leading “ritualist” of the period; that his 
1 charity led to as many points as possible 
being fought in the once famous Westerton 
ease ; that he did much to promote the revival 
of confession, more to promote the revival of 
direction; that among the small hut important 
circle of clergy who invite confessions he had 
a high and deserved authority; and that the 
spectacle of a bright and joyous nature 
adapting itself harmoniously to the require¬ 
ments of an austere form of piety is always 
interesting. 

As a director, Mr. Skinner would have 
been remarkable at Port ltoyal. He had 
in perfection the gift of caring tenderly 
for everyone who consulted him, and being 
severe upon all; of keeping conscience 
restlessly alive, and then teaching its victims 
to live quietly and orderly in the uncomfort¬ 
able condition into which they had been 
brought. Many of his letters are given, appar¬ 
ently with the sanction of the recipients— 
a precaution which seems sometimes to have 
been omitted in the case of Kcble. Perhaps 
the best is to a lady with an inherited ten¬ 
dency to insanity, which, thanks to Mr. 
Skinner, never realised itself; her “great 
trouble ” was that her father objected to con¬ 
fession, though he allowed her to consult Mr. 
Skinner, who thought confession bad for her. 
At the same time, though one sees it is all very 
well done, the doubt whether it was worth 
doing remains. One feels that it is very much 
the day of small tilings which it is so natural 
and so wrong to despise; all the letters of 
spiritual counsel leave us asking whether such 
an inner life is really so much more important 
than the outer life, in which most people are so 
much more at home. It is characteristic that in 
discussing the claims of Home Mr. Skinner 
dwells much more upon the question, What 
is the pious course for a bom Anglican? than 
upon the objective merits of either system. 
His contribution to the latter problem was a 
sufficiently original theory that the undivided 
Church was in possession of plenary inspira¬ 
tion, while, when it was divided, the inspira¬ 
tion of the parts was less than plenary— a 
theory which, among other curious corollaries, 
certainly leads, as his correspondent saw, to the 
conclusion that every country would have its 
own rule of faith, all different, none perfectly 
trustworthy. 

Mr. Skinner was sufficiently prominent at one 
time to make his memoirs an historical docu¬ 
ment in other ways; for instance, we have 
Hurrcll Froude’s letter to Perceval on the com¬ 
mencement of the Tractarian movement, and 
the less welcome information that Hr. Pusey 
spoke in private of Card. Newman’s change of 
allegiance as a “fall,” while in public he 
generously refused to condenm one who “ had 
been called to work in another part of the 
vineyard.” We have, too, some curious notes 
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of a conversation in 1879 with Ddtlinger, 
who. it appears, 

“had never intended to wound him [Newman], 
not even that the opinion expressed about him 
should he published; tiiis through indiscretion 
of a correspondent who hud wrii fen to nsk for 
opinion of present position of Church polities. 
Hut now, having been chulh n'/eil to defend his 
own accuracy as to the consistency of Newman’s 
writings with Ultramontane authority, he had 
a great mind to prore it by an induction of 
examples—(1) fSt. John had great, difficulty, 
though sent to Rome for the purpose, to keep 
the ApuUitiin. off the ‘Index;’ (”) the whole 
theory of the development dogma, as advanced 
by Newman, runs so counter to the infallibility 
theory that the book could not fail to be 
condemned if it were known and read. Pope 
Leo probably never road it, and would not be 
interested in it (not a theologian, but a states¬ 
man). He would read Newman’s defence of the 
temporal power, and this would suffice to com¬ 
mend him for the Cardinulato, added to the 
great personal merits of the case.” 

As to Manning: “ I was in London,” Del¬ 
linger said, 

“ in 18.11, when Manning had just been received 
into the Roman communion, and he called on 
mo to express his grateful thanks for being the 
means of this event, in that I had taught him 
to believe that truth was possible to a Roman 
Catholic theologian ; heretofore ho had felt that 
Roman Catholics wore compelled by their system 
to reject truth, but since he had read my his¬ 
torical manual he had learnt, for the first time, 
that historical truth was paramount as the 
foundation of theology. This same man, even 
before tho Vatican decree was pronounced, made 
a violent attack upon mo because I had been so 
absurd as to declare that truth was a superior 
power to any authority whatsoever.” 

There are some attractive sketches of Mr. 
Skinner’s life as garrison chaplain at Corfu, 
where he was unusually successful in bring¬ 
ing soldiers to confirmation, and witnessed a 
very picturesque funeral procession of a Greek 
archbishop, who was home to his grave robed, 
seated on his archiepisropal throne, witli two 
hundred priests in copes, with lighted candles, 
chanting before him, and followed by all the 
civil and military authorities, and many thou¬ 
sand people from all parts of the island. An¬ 
other pretty picture is of tho idyllic life he 
led at Ncwlaiul, a lonely parish near Malvern, 
where tho Beauchamp family were building 
almshouses in the best “Young England” 
spirit; and few things aro more pathetic in 
their way than the story of his daughter who 
died there at eighteen, in 1808—the date whicli 
years before she had placed on a fancy sketch 
of her own tombstone. That episode alone 
ought to commend Miss Trench’s latest book 
to the large public which devoured the 
memorials of Catherine and Craufurd Tuit. 

G. A. Smcox. 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VIII. 

The subjects of these nine tracts all have 
relation to the seventeenth century, and five 
of them belong to the history of our Civil 
War. First come four letters of Wentworth, 
written in 1G32 and 1633, “ having an interest 
as showing intimacy with the husband of 
Lady Carlisle.” Their only connexion is in 
tho name of the person addressed, yet even on 
these fragments Wentworth’s stable purpose 
and solid j mlgment have left their mark. To 
how low an ebb English diplomacy had come 


in August 1682 Mr. Jlawson Gardiner has 
told us ( Personal Government if Charles I 
ii. 249). Wentworth still longed for the 
restitution of the Palatinate, though its prince 
“seems to me to he in the land where all 
things are forgotten.” The “ sudden blaze” 
of Gustavos Adolphus does not dazzle him. 
Tho Swedish king may be in full career of 
success, hut lie has no hold on the countries 
overrun by his troops. 

“ Tim house of Austria hath a root, and will up 
again; the King of Swede can have no time to 
make more than one fault, and that proves 
remediless, if it should chance to befall him; 
therefore methinks still it were well wo were 
not altogether swallowed up in the contempla¬ 
tion of his last battle of Leipsie.” 

Wentworth warns his correspondent against 
the sudden and self-seeking advances of Lord 
Holland and his faction, eager to strengthen 
themselves against the Treasurer Portland. 

“I am one of those that believe no miracles; 
but that friendships which are to be trust'd 
grow up per media upon some noble precedent 
existent matter, where those which are skipped 
into thus jier sultnm aro for the most part only 
to serve turns and deceitfully temporary, and 
therefore ever to be suspected.” 

He is no less shrewd in detecting the drift of 
tho Dublin officials “to keep the deputy as 
ignorant as possibly they can, that 60 albeit 
not in peace [? place], yet he may he subor¬ 
dinate to them in knowledge.” He promises 
himself in time “ to sound the depth they 
covet so much to keep from me.” A note 
sent “with a whole kennel of hounds” 
shows him a keen sportsman—“ The subject 
I am upon is rich and noble, and loss it 
were to give it over so quickly.” In June 
1633 the Queen is “something sad, and looks 
very much paler than she useth to do”—so 
early had the shadow of the coming woe 
begun to fall. The last of these letters ends 
ominously : 

“ I have a heart can willingly sacrifice all that 
ever I have for his Majesty (if I do not deceive 
myself) with a cheerfulness and faith extra¬ 
ordinary ; only I am fearful, that while impos¬ 
sibilities are expected at my hands, the best I 
can do should not be accepted, nay, imputed 
unto me as a crime.” 

Subjoined is a poem on Strafford’s illness, 
seven years later, on his final return from 
Ireland. It expresses the general anxiety, 
and a hope that the value of the unpopular 
Lord Deputy will be at last acknowledged as 
the pilot iii the coming tempest:—• 

“ For with a storm we all are overcast 
And Northern storms are dangerous at last." 

Not many pages farther on, Mr. Cartwright 
presents us with tho elaborate self-vindica¬ 
tions of Strafford’s foe, Lord Savile. Though 
a courtier, in personal attendance on Charles, 
he had allowed his sympathy with the popular 
cause to hurry him into forgery. He affixed 
the signatures of English peers to the invita¬ 
tion sent to the Scotch. But tho time came 
when the Parliament went on, and lie stopped. 
He was for peace, when peace was no longer 
possible; and lie claims to have drafted the 
conciliatory proclamations of Windsor and 
Nottingham. Denounced as a malignant for 
performing his sworn duty to Charles, im¬ 
prisoned by the King for trying to save his 
house from plunder by coming to terms with 
Hothum, ill-will and ill-luck followed him. 
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Acquitted of a traitorous design of seizing the 
Queen, he was again imprisoned for speaking 
disrespectfully of that royalist Oxford par¬ 
liament which Charles himself styled “mon¬ 
grel.” His composition with Hotham being 
once more brought against him, he would 
have been dealt with by martial law had not 
the peers refused their consent. Released 
“under condition he should depart this 
kingdom” Savile immediately came to London, 
surrendered himself to the Parliament, and 
was flung into the Tower. And so, pleading 
the injuries sustained from one party as his 
merit with the other, a prey to anxiety, 
poverty, and disease, his brief candle flickers 
out of history. We know that he was alive 
in 1653, and know no more. His misfortunes 
may well have been mainly owing to his 
moderation, which ho had very frankly ex¬ 
pressed in the earlier days of the struggle 
(December 1642)— 

“I would not have the K. trample on the 
pari' nor the pari 1 lessen him so much as to 
make a way for the people to rule us all . . . 

I love religion so well as I would not have it 
put to the hazard of a battle. I love liberty so 
much that I would not trust it in the hands of 
a conqueror. For as much as I love the King, 

I should not bo glad he beat the pari*, though 
they were in the wrong.” 

The most curious and important contribution 
is that by Mrs. Gardiner—a secret negotiation 
with Charles 1. The narrative she has pre¬ 
fixed to the documents is careful and clear, 
and the documents are excellently edited; 
but they do not tell all the story, and are 
supplemented by news letters, Parliament- 
journals, and hypothesis. What is thus made 
visible is a choice spectacle of folly and 
knavery. Basile’s question, “ Qui diable est- 
ce done qu’on trompe iqi ? ” is appropriate to 
most stages of the transaction. Only the 
barest outline can be given here. In the 
autumn of 1643 Capt. Ogle, a royalist prisoner 
iu Winchester House, was visited by certain 
“ leading men,” who bewailed the imminent 
establishment of Presbyterianism, but sug¬ 
gested that, with the help of the “ Moderates ” 
—the great majority—who had so far 
assisted the Parliament, the war might be 
brought to an end, and the King, on fair terms, 
might be reinstated in his just power. 
Tor the attainment of this end nothing more 
was requisite than that these moderate men 
should bo assured of the King’s “ performance 
according to his protestations and declara¬ 
tions.” But any alarm of a royalist plot “ to 
rear Popery and tyranny on the ruins of the 
Parliament” would compel them, in sheer 
despair, to continue their passive and un¬ 
willing support of the King’s enemies. In 
this posture of affairs Ogle saw an oppor¬ 
tunity for bringing about the union of the 
Moderates and the Independents. The latter 
had begun to turn upon the Covenant by a 
“ very high and daring petition ” that it 
should not be enforced on the unwilling. (Of 
this petition no other trace has been found, 
but we know from a document here printed 
for the "first time by Mr. Gardiner how 
bitterly Cromwell was accustomed to speak of 
the Scotch and the Covenant.) Ogle therefore 
wrote to Lord Bristol, fully stating theso cir¬ 
cumstances, and urging the King’s acceptance 
of certain proposals, differing but little from 
those which Churles had offered at the outset 


of the war. So far all is intelligible, and not 
much farther. Mrs. Gardiner has bestowed 
much pains upon her subject, but whether this 
mystery of double-dealing has been fully 
revealed may well admit of doubt. The share 
in the transaction which is assigned to Charles 
is dwelt upon to his disadvantage. It is, per¬ 
haps, too readily taken for granted that “ it 
was not his object to effect a peace,” hut to 
obtain two Parliamentary garrisons. And, in 
reference to a previous negotiation for peace, 
we are told that his willingness to treat with 
Roman Catholics for the recovery of his 
power “had the great disadvantage that it 
destroyed belief in his sincerity.” But it 
may be said that the whole account here 
given of this Brooke-Read affair is taken 
from the Parliamentary pamphlet, A Cun¬ 
ning Plot ; that, whether it were prudent or 
not for Roman Catholics to meddle in such a 
business, the main condition pressed upon the 
King was the establishment of the Protestant 
religion; and that there was absolutely not hi ng 
in the terms proposed that would have profited 
the Roman Catholics. The Commons’ resolu¬ 
tion against “ the fair and specious pretence 
of peace ” is based on the assertion that the 
promoters of the affair were “ known Papists 
and Jesuits”—an allegation only half true. 
But on the one article of hatred to Popery' all 
were agreed; and the agreement was dex¬ 
terously used to excite popular prejudice 
against the King, and to conceal the dissen¬ 
sions which not long after burst forth in open 
quarrel. But, for the present, with feasting 
and sermons, bonfires and psalms, these awk¬ 
ward matters were kept out of sight, and the 
union of the jarring sections was proclaimed 
with solemn, effusive hypocrisy. Even Mrs. 
Gardiner, thorough Parliamentarian as she 
appears to be, cannot refrain from expressing 
her misgiving that these gentlemen protest too 
much. As to Ogle’s negotiation, its line was 
at first single and civil. The leading minority 
of active and violent Roundheads knew their 
danger. They might be left at the mercy of 
the King should the moderate men make terms 
with him. They could not openly withstand 
the desire for peace felt by all disinterested 
Englishmen; but, if its advocates made, or 
could be represented as making, their propo¬ 
sitions available for securing military advan¬ 
tages, the goodness of their end would be 
forgotten in the indignation excited by the 
moans. In this instance the reader has not 
enough evidence before him to determine on 
which side the real treachery lay. Were the 
friends of peace tricked out of the fulfilment 
of their honest wishes by the unhappy acci¬ 
dent of having for their agent a tool and 
a fool ? Was the resolution of the House of 
Commons, charging the King personally with 
attempting the ruin of the kingdom by fair 
pretences, a just verdict on real facts and 
genuino documents, or the foregone conclu¬ 
sion of a long series of tortuous intrigues ? 

The letter in which Manchester states the 
grounds of his quarrel with Cromwell is here 
recovered for us by Mrs. Gardiner from the 
Tanner MSS., where it has lain unnoticed, 
because the Catalogue has assigned it to Sir 
William Waller. It cannot be Baid to add 
much to our knowledge ; but it is far more 
satisfactory to have the charges under Man¬ 
chester’s own hand than on hearsay in scat¬ 
tered notices. 


The selection from the Lauderdale papers 
contains letters from the Earl of Cassilis, 
Burnet’s father-in-law; from Lord Ruther¬ 
ford, and from Lord George Douglas. The 
squabble of Cassilis with the Chancellor 
Glcncairn, the difficulties and jealousies 
attendant on Lord Rutherford’s position as 
Governor of Dunkirk—a “ poor Scots body” 
persecuted by the world—and the struggles 
of Lord George to get tlie arrears of bis regi¬ 
ment paid by Louvois—the magnificent Louis 
confessing “ Je suis court d’ argent”—arc the 
subjects of tlie correspondence. Mr. Osmund 
Airy, the editor, is to publish for the Camden 
Society three volumes of selections from the 
Lauderdale papers. In the interest of that 
undertaking, it is almost a pity that these 
fragments—too much resembling the “ re¬ 
mainder biscuit ”—should have anticipated 
the store of valuable and important matter 
which, it is understood, will follow them. 

To the zeal of the Director, Mr. Gardiner, 
we owe a contribution from the other side of 
the Channel. It is a memorandum drawn up 
by Mdme. de Motteville for the use of Bossuet 
in his funeral sermon on Henrietta Maria. 
It records some characteristics of one whoso 
history is not yet perfectly known, and affords 
a glimpse of the great preacher at work upon 
ono of his great discourses. M. Hanotaux 
has remarked the most obvious deviations 
of the sermon from the memorandum. The 
Queen’s heroic order, when pressed by 
the Parliament cruisers, to blow up her ship 
rather than let it be taken, is passed over by 
Bossuet as inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian princess. And with the courtly 
audacity usual in such circumstances, he 
praised her avoidance of all approach to 
uncharitable speech, though the memorandum 
had expressly, if delicately, indicated her 
carelessness in that regard. 

The correspondence of the Haddock family 
—to which Mr. Maunde Thompson has fur¬ 
nished a memoir, pedigree, and full annota¬ 
tion—illustrates the family-life of the sturdy 
sea-captains who (as Blake put it) “kept 
foreigners from fooling us ” during the ten 
years of Constitution-niongering we call the 
Commonwealth. The letters extend into the 
eighteenth century. In their staid formality, 
domestic detail, and ever recurring com¬ 
mendations to the different members of tlio 
household, they are a prose song of duty with 
a humdrum burden. But, like Spenser’s poem, 
they deal with fierce wars as well as faithful 
loves. Strains of higher mood are found in 
tho frequent sea-fights with the Dutch, 
French, and Spaniards, not to mention an 
expedition against Nabobs obnoxious to the 
Honourable East India Company. 

Sir George Duckett gives with due elucida¬ 
tion the two letters in which Monmouth 
pleads for his life to the King and Queen. 
They were both suppressed at the time; and a 
curious story is here given of James in exile, 
six years after, declaring that till then ho had 
never heard of them. He is reported to have 
added that “ it was in his inclination to have 
saved the Duke’s life, if he could have had 
any proper assurances that tho Duke was 
disposed to have made a sincere discovery.” 
Very good; but James actually saw his 
nephew after his capture, as nobody who 
has read Macaulay is likely to forget. 

A choice morsel is reserved for the close of 
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the volume. Mr. Cartwright presents us with 
some town-talk of 1684-90, touched with a 
light but dexterous hand, in the letters of 
Bichard Thompson, of York, to his brother 
Henry. The prevalence of actions of scandalum 
magnatum, brought or threatened in vindica¬ 
tion of the character of (say) Yilliers, second 
Duke of Buckingham; Dryden’s dedication 
of Plutarch; the antiquarian doings of “ Tom 
Bymer” (who is also “engaged in laying 
down further rules for the reformation of the 
stage ”); the offence taken at King William’s 
reserve; the reversal of Bussell’s attainder, 
are among the topics glanced at. Tho sprightly 
writer has tho knack of retelling “ idle stories 
which fly about town ”—vide licet: 

“ T’otherday one Mr. Evelyn, son to the 
virtuoso Evelyn, and Mr. Forster, with another 
gentleman, were all in a certain music club- 
room, after having drunk to a great pitch, and 
it happen’d that one of ’em, finding himself 
disposed to be musieal, took up a violin, and 
began to fumble upon it. Mr. Evelyn, having 
likewise an harmonious soul, was resolv’d to 
bear some part in the music, and, being able to 
do nothing else, kept time with a great heavy 
ease-knife that laid very conveniently for the 
purpose upon the table; the other gentleman, 
Mr. Forster, while his camarades were in the 
heat of action, chanc’d by ill-luck to lay his 
finger on that part of the table upon which his 
neighbour beat time, and whether it was that 
the nmn ’ii ill genius guided his hand, or how 
it came about, adhuc sub judice est, but he cut 
the poor finger off, with tho greatest dexterity 
imaginable, insomuch that the surgeons do all 
admire the man’s address in nicking the joint 
so critically.” 

B. 0. Bsowite. 


OTJW KOVELS. 

A Real Queen. By B. E. Francillon. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Jh London Town. By Katharine Lee. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Meadow Sweet; or, the Wooing of Iphis. By 
Edwin Whelpton. In 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

A Beggar on Horseback. By Mrs. Power 
O’Donoghue. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, Esq. 
By Charles Blatherwick. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

A new novel by Mr. Francillon is always an 
intellectual treat. Whatever faults of con¬ 
struction his stories may occasionally possess, 
they never fail to reveal a strong vein 
of originality. We cannot understand the 
caprice of the public in regard to him. That 
he will be more widely read in time to 
come we feel convinced; meanwhile, we 
would give a hearty word of praise to his 
latest romance, A Real Queen. It is as sin¬ 
gular in its plot as it is striking in its 
characters. It is clever and uncommon from 
cover to cover. But there are many things in 
it to which the average novel-reader will not 
take kindly, and which he will be apt to 
regard as far-fetched and bizarre. JEneas 
Fane, the dabbler in antiquities, which are 
found for him by Silver Moldwarp, is, like 
the man who dupes him, a vividly drawn 
character. The same may be said of Lau¬ 
rence Derwent, with his strange history, and 
his mesmeric power over Rosamond Fane, 
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the “real Queen.” But we must leave the 
reader himself to explore the Pix Knoll, 
Fane’s great archaeological field, “ a treasure- 
house of ever fresh antiquity to which Pom¬ 
peii was a poor modem invention, only fit to 
amuse the vulgar, and tho British Museum 
little more than a lumber-room.” In the 
plot of this book there are some incidents 
over which we can fancy the reader exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Impossible ! ” “ Absurd! ” but we are 
justly reminded by the author that life is 
full of the most extraordinary surprises. 

“ There is no mystery of life greater than the 
manner in which we regard so simple and so 
common a thing. After all, it is infinitely more 
wonderful that a man should live than that he 
should die: for he spends his moments amid a 
flight of poisoned arrows, and every instant that 
he escapes is a new miracle.” 

Something of the mystery and the ever-recur¬ 
ring tragi-comedy of lifo we have here, and 
the work had for us in its perusal a powerful 
and unflagging interest. 

The promise which the author of A Western 
Wildflewer held out is fully redeemed in her 
new work. In London Town is not only 
extremely readable as a story, but deserving 
of warm commendation for its ability. There 
is a refreshingly quiet humour in some of the 
characters, while tho book is by no means 
destitute of stronger and more serious quali¬ 
ties. The figure of the old man, Thorold, a 
descendant of an ancient family, who believes 
that ho has been defrauded of his rights, is a 
very striking and even pathetic one. His 
wrongs madden him until he brings himself 
within the meshes of the law by “ conveying ” 
a deed away from the British Museum—a 
document supposed to bear upon his alleged 
ancestral estates. His Italian wife had left him 
one child, Fiametta, who inherited to the full 
her mother’s fierce nature. "When her father 
is arrested, she takes him a poisoned dagger 
in order that he may avert disgrace by suicide ; 
and, when he dies, she believes that she has been 
the agent of his death. Remorse pursues her, 
until she discovers from David Everest that 
her father had died a natural death, and that 
he (Everest) had secured the dagger and pre¬ 
served it. Fiametta is bitten by the wildest 
of Socialistic doctrines; and, as her lover, David, 
remarked, “ When lovely woman stoops to 
political economy, and finds too late that there 
is such a thing as an unearned increment,” 
&c., there is no arguing with her. We cannot 
understand, however, why Fiametta’s mother, 
who had belonged to the Italian party of 
freedom, was thereby, and necessarily, “above 
such small considerations as belief in any 
future,” nor why her husband should regret 
his sacrifices on behalf of “united Italy.” 
Many noble men and women willingly sacri¬ 
ficed everything to that cause, nor wore they 
all without faith in the immortality of the soul. 
In the end Fiametta discovers that Christianity 
and Socialism are not tho same, “ for the 
Christian’s maxim is ‘ All that is mine is 
yours,’ and the Socialist’s is only ‘ All that is 
yours is mine.’ If there were more Christians 
there would be fewer Socialists, perhaps.” 
Besides the characters already mentioned, 
there is a fine old Rector devoted to liturgical 
studies, and with a horror of wo mankin d; 
there is David’s mother, always scheming for 
her good-humoured son; there is a charming 
girl, Helen, who declines to be spoilt by the 
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stump orators of her own sex; and there are 
also one or two Samaritans who give us better 
views of human nature. This is a good, sound, 
interesting, and healthy novel; and one that 
it is impossible to read without feeling the 
better for it. 

Mr. Whelpton’s story is redolent of the 
farmyards and tho fields of Lincolnshire. He 
has admirably caught the spirit as well as tho 
detail of bucolic life; and it is no small 
tribute to his skill that he is able to enlist 
our interost in characters which would be 
generally regarded as essentially common¬ 
place. Of course there is that in every man 
and woman which removes them from the 
commonplace could we but get at it, and this 
the author has done by a quick and lively 
sympathy. Iphis Cowlamb makes an excel¬ 
lent heroine; and the deviations of her wooing, 
with her ultimate happiness, are worth fol¬ 
lowing by the reader. A “pastoral,” as this 
professedly is, does not afford much scope for 
strong and tragic writing, but there are one 
or two scenes in the course of the story by no 
moans devoid of power. Altogether, what 
we like best about the work is—first, the 
manifestly true local colouring, and, next, the 
extreme naturalness of the characters. Wo 
do not find the farmer’s daughter aping the 
girl of tho period, nor is the hind made to 
converse liko a philosopher. Mr. Whelpton 
may be congratulated on his panorama of 
rural life and scenery. 

A great portion of Mrs. Power O’Donoghue’s 
novel is very unpleasant reading. The first 
and second volumes, and, indeed, some 
portion of the third likewise, form but s 
sickening picture of how certain women 
and certain gallant officers manage to live. 
Colonel Blount compels his ward to assist him 
in cheating at baccarat; while Lady Kissie, 
another prominent character, lures men to 
their ruin, causing one at least to blow his 
brains out on her account. In one scene we 
are introduced to Lady Kissie when she was 
in an unusually good humour: 

“ She had won a big thing on tho Derby, and 
not lost more than the half of it at Ascot later 
on. She had wormed a great secret out of one 
diplomatist, and sold it profitably to another; 
had played whist against Zelleford, and won; 
had backed her luck tho previous night at poker 
—had ‘ huffed,’ ‘ doubled the ante,' and won the 
entire pool,” &e., &c. 

Many of her actions not specified arc yet 
more heartless than these. The irrepressible 
Irish Question comes up in the third volume, 
and the case is pretty fully stated against tho 
landlords. The title of tho novel is not very 
apposite; but amid much that is miserable 
and infamous wo do becomo, to a certain 
extent, interested in Honor Bright, the 
heroine. But the novel, as a whole, is not 
one for which we greatly care. 

The Stonnor Recollections have, we believe, 
already appeared in serial form, but they were 
well worth reprinting in a volume. Mr. 
Blatherwick has a fine sense of fun, and some 
of his situations are irresistibly comic. All 
his sketches are very readable; and, from the 
power and the humour they display, we hope 
to see some lengthier and more connected 
work from his pen. 

6. BABirxrT Smith. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Never Never Land: a Ride in North 
Queensland. By A. W. Stirling. (Sampson 
Low.) Thin is a pleasant account of a journey 
through the northern sheep country of Queens¬ 
land. undertaken with the view of buying a 
station; but for that purpose the journey was 
undertaken in vain, for at that moment every¬ 
thing was at the very top, and Mr. Stirling found 
that, unless he was prepared to go to the outside 
limits of civilisation, it would bo impossible to 
purchase. Here is his description of the downs 
of North Queensland:— 

“ Riding over the treeless downs of North Queens¬ 
land is the most dreary thing ever undertaken. 
Nothing changes; mile after mile is traversed 
without—as far as the traveller can see—altering 
his position or surroundings in the least, until 
almost any kind of variety would gladly be wel¬ 
comed as a relief. Hours seem days, miles 
leagues, and the end no nearer at mid-day than 

it was in the early morning.One of the 

most remarkable things about this part of Queens¬ 
land is the absence of all life; with the exception 
of the brown snake, already mentioned, and a 
stray crow or two, we saw no living thing during 
the whole day’s journey, nor should I imagine 
that the advent of the white man in this part of 
the continent has made much difference. The 
want of water prevented the aboriginal from ever 
making it his home, and the marsupials I know 
never abounded.” 

The curse of the country is drink. The author 
tells us that but for drink nine out of every ten 
men would be rich and independent, and the 
colony worse off for labourers than it is now. The 
difficulty is for a working-man to avoid it; if 
he goes into a public-house, he finds others at 
the bar, one of whom is sure to shout —that is, 
order drink for all; then, to avoid being 
thought mean, the others must in turn do the 
same. Sometimes the landlord shouts to start 
the thin g. One might suppose that in tho 
tropics this habit of drinking would be destruc¬ 
tive of life, but it does not appear to be 60 , as 
the death-rate of Queensland rarely exceeds 
fourteen or fifteen in tho thousand. The ex¬ 
planation probably is that the drinking is not 
continuous. Tho labourer drinks nothing but 
tea while employed on a station; but when he 
receives several months’ wages in a lump, then 
he goes and drinks it all out. The author was 
especially struck by the extent to which tho 
working-men flung away their money. Multi¬ 
tudinous as are the books on Australia, there 
uro few which give a popular account of 
Queensland, and wo can safely recommend tho 
present work as both practical and readable. 
The reader must not, however, expect any 
explanation of the strange name of “ the Never 
Never Land.” 

Day-Dawn in Dark riaces : a Story of Wan¬ 
derings and Work in Bochwanaland. By tho 
Rev. John Mackenzie. (Cassells.) The writer of 
this book (Mr. Mackenzie) is one of the mission¬ 
aries of the London Missionary Society. In this 
volume ho gives an account of his life and labours 
at Shoshong, the town of the Bamangwato 
tribe of Bechwanaland, from 1862 to 1867. 
It may bo objected that he has put off publish¬ 
ing till too late. He does not tell us why ho 
has waited so long, but we trust this delay will 
not prejudice any against what is really a very 
interesting and unaffected narrative. Shoshong 
contains 30,000 inhabitants, and is the largest 
of all the Bechwana towns, and indeed one of 
the largest in South Africa. The first missionary 
who visited it was Dr. Livingstone, in 1842 ; Dr. 
Moffat was there in 1853; and Mr. Mackenzie 
found a Lutheran missionary, Mr. Schulenborg, 
already installed there. It tells well for both 
that they worked heartily together, us well 
in Sunday services as in school teaching. In¬ 
deed, Mr. Mackenzie is thoroughly free from 
bigotry and cant, and it is much to be wished 
that all missionaries in South Africa wero like* 


him ; we should then hear fewer and less well- 
founded complaints of meddling in politics and 
mischievous intrigues. There are ninny curious 
and amusing stories in his work illustrating 
both tho acuteness of perception and the 
manners and customs of the natives. The 
author has not neglected natural history, and 
ho seems to be a good shot and rider. No one 
who reads his book can doubt for a moment that 
ho is the right man for a missionary to a savago 
people. Tho numerous wood-cuts are not bad, 
but we would willingly exchange half of them 
for a good map. 

“ Our Sceptred Isle," and its World-wide 
Empire. By Alexander Macdonald. (Sampson 
Low.) Tho title of this little book is no guide 
to its contents. Mr. Macdonald’s object seems 
to bo to treat of and encourage emigration, not 
necessarily to our own colonies, but to colonies 
mainly peopled from tho British Islands. Wo 
cannot say that he has produced either a very 
useful or readable book. Well-educated people 
will loam nothing from it; and, if the book is 
intended for tho young or ignorant, they will 
bo perplexed by the multitude of figures and 
statistics, which do not always boar out 
the deductions drawn from them. The author 
takes tho opportunity of giving us his opinion 
on the land question in England. Ho is in¬ 
fected with the usual commonplaces and tho 
usual ignorance on this subject; happily, how¬ 
ever, he does not approve of confiscating tho 
property of land-owners ! To prove the evils 
of the land tenure of this country he quotes 
figures showing that tho average yield of the 
years 1875-80 was less than that of previous 
years without an allusion to tho extraordi¬ 
nary succession of disastrous seasons and bad 
harvests which prevailed in that period. Again, 
he makes the yield per acre in England in 
tho year 1879—one of the most unfavourable 
years in the past half-century—the subject of a 
contemptuous remark, but is careful to conceal 
what the average yield per acre in the United 
States of North America is. Can he be 
ignorant that tho three countries which are the 
best cultivated, and in which tho return per 
acre is the largest, are England, Belgium, and 
Lombardy, in all of which some system of 
landlord and tenant obtains ? We must protest 
against tho nineteenth-century worship which 
rims down the productions of every other ago. 
Mr. Macdonald says of tho monuments of 
Rome; “Though admiring their beauty and 
grandeur, one will ask what a pity that so 
little of the labour bestowed upon these works 
had reference to the useful.” He afterwards, 
in a note, admits that tho Romans were great 
road-makers; but apparently he has never heard 
of their aqueducts, which would seem to bo 
essentially useful and to prove how well tho 
Romans, practical people as they were, knew 
how to give to works of utility a monumental 
character. 

Our Colony of Natal. By Walter Peace. 
Published by Permission of the Natal Govern¬ 
ment. (Stanford.) Mr. Peace is the emigra¬ 
tion agent for tho Government of Natal. Since 
he has been in England he has been so struck 
by tho astounding misconceptions entertained 
by tho people of this country, educated and 
uneducated, as to what colonisation implies 
that he has been constrained to write the 
present book, as he himself says, because 
“I could not help it.” We doubt its being 
much read; it is a class of book, of which 
we have had many before, which, though 
stuffed full of statistics and quotations, adds 
little to our previous knowledge of the colony, 
and is not adapted to tho general reader. But 
the various statistics in it will be useful to any¬ 
one who is contemplating emigration. It is no 
wonder that the authorities of Natal exert 
themselves to promote emigration, considering 
how few persons have hitherto responded to 


their call. Emigration to Natal is indood 
slow. In 1881 there were not 29,000 whites in 
the whole colony—a smaller population than is 
to bo found in many a provincial town in 
England and France. Mr. Peace will not 
admit that any danger is to be apprehended in 
tho future from the enormous preponderance of 
natives ; wo cannot think his reasons conclusive. 
So little work can be got out of the Kaffirs 
that, though there are in the colony nearly 
twelve natives to every European, coolies are 
imported in largo numbers. Mr. Peace has 
provided an excellent map, conveniently placed 
in a pocket. 

Iberian Sketches : Travels in Portugal and 
tho North-west of Spain. By Jano Leek. 
(Glasgow: Wilson & M’Cormick.) Tho route 
taken by the authoress and her party was some¬ 
what different to the usual beaten Spanish 
round. They travelled first to Burgos, tlienco 
by Leon and Orense to Vigo and Compostella; 
turning back, they proceeded to Lisbon via 
Oporto and Coimbra, and from Lisbon they 
took rail to Madrid, and home by Avila and 
Valladolid. There is somewhat of novelty in 
the part of tho journey to the North-west; 
and it would have boon well if tho authoress 
had treated it more in detail, and had given 
less space to tho oft-described Museum of 
Madrid, the Escorial, and Avila. The previous 
knowledge of Spanish and of the things of 
Spain possessed by tho party seems to liavo 
been slight; but some of them happily had 
tho habit of scientific observation. lienee tho 
few ornithological and botanical remarks are 
interesting ; and we must not omit a word of 
praise for tho trouble of counting the fair- 
liaired and gray- or blue-eyed girls, nineteen 
out of forty, in a school at Leon. The historical 
knowledge, however, is not on a par with tho 
scientific. In a sentence on p. 27 our authoress 
seems to suppose that the Gothic invasion of 
Spain was anterior to tho Roman. Tho “ kind 
of jewellery, consisting of gold and silver 
encrusted upon steel,” is no “speciality of 
Madrid manufacture,” but is made in tho 
Basque Provinces and at Toledo. Prim’s tomb 
in tho Atoeha, which is greatly lauded, was 
made by Schor Zuloaga while an exilo at St- 
Jean-de-Luz, in Franco [cf. the Academy, 
April 24, 1875). The gold and silver filagroo 
work noticed at Ponferrada is found, perhaps, 
at its best among the Charms of Salamanca. 
Several customs— e.g., with regard to prisons— 
which our authoress takes as peculiar to the 
spot on which she noticed them are really 
common to a great part of the Peninsula. 
These mistakes are slight. Wo welcome tho 
book as on attempt to get off the track which 
has been so often described. There is much 
yet to be done in Spain. Would that some of 
the lesser lights of the Alpine Club, whose 
ambition does not aspire to tho conquest of tho 
Himalayas, Andes, or Now Zealand Alps, would 
leisurely explore tho beauties of the Picos de 
Europa, of the Asturian Mountains, and 
measure, map out, and correctly name those, 
and the Peiiamarella range between Leon and 
Galicia. 

Children in Norway ; or, Holiday on tho 
Ekeberg. By Pater. (Griffith & Farran.) 
There is a peculiar charm about the air and 
scenery of Norway, combined with tho frank 
kindness of the Norwegians, that never fails to 
excite pleasing emotions ; and most people who 
go there are more or less strongly tempted to 
put their impressions into a book. Years ago, 
when communication was difficult and travellers 
proportionately few, and when tho Mulstrbin 
was still a leading article of our geographical 
faith, there was excuse for indulging this 
tendency to any reasonable extent. Now, how¬ 
ever, tho subject has beon so exhaustively 
written up, from so many different points of 
view, that it is dangerous ground for book- 
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makers; and tourists ought to consider this 
carefully before they venture into print. In 
Children in Norway there is nothing to show 
that the matter has boen considered at all. 
We are told that the chief events of a pleasant 
holiday have been “strung together” for 
the “ gratification of the young folks to whom 
the incidents relate; ” and this shows a laud¬ 
able desire on the part of “ Pater ” to givo 
pleasure to others, which does credit to his 
heart. But he goes on to say that “ matters 
which may be considered of merely educational 
interest ” have been introduced, because “ the 
various subjects touched upon are those with 
which any visitors to Norway—children of 
older growth—should become acquainted.” 
This suggests the inference that “Pater” him¬ 
self has but a slight acquaintance with the 
mass of information already existing in the 
literature of Scandinavian travel, which does 
not do credit to his understanding. If, at the 
present day, “ children of older growth ” are 
ignorant of tho elementary geology and botany 
of Southern Norway it is entirely their own 
fault, and they are not very likely to begin 
their study of these interesting subjects with a 
course of instruction conducted on tho lines 
laid down in the classic pages of Sandford and 
Merton. Mr. Barlow himself could hardly 
have beaten “Pater’s” description of the 
Norwegian mosquitoes, which were “exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome,” and sadly interfered with 
his “peace and rest,” not only “causing 
irritation by puncturing the skin, but the bites 
inflicted were followed by swellings and in¬ 
flammation.” Hero is another bit worth 
quoting—“‘What caused the land to rise ‘t ’ 
enquired one of the boys. ‘ No doubt’ it is 
owing to the action of powerful forces within 
the interior of the earth, but it is a problem 
not yet solved.’ ” This rivals the ingenuity of 
a lady of our acquaintance, who, when asked 
by her little daughter for the date of the 
Battle of Agincourt, made the diplomatic 
answer—“ A very long time ago, my dear; you 
may run away now and play in the garden.” 
As “a book for boys and girls” Children in 
Norway is, perhaps, a little too learned, but 
its pages contain plenty of interesting facts 
over which “ children of older growth ” may 
placidly dose after dinner; and the charming 
pen-and-ink drawings by Robert Mann form a 
very attractive feature. It may be as well to 
add, for the benefit of travellers who are not 
acquainted with the Norwegian coinage, that 
the plural for krone or crown is kroner, not 
“krowners” (p. 159). 

Mbs. William Sime has reprinted, under tho 
somewhat ambiguous title of To and Fro (Elliot 
Stock), a number of short papers that originally 
appeared in an evening contemporary. The 
first nine all treat of places on the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; about as many more describe Ireland 
in the autumn of 1880; the rest are a hotchpot 
of reviews and what are technically known as 
“ middles.” The general effect is to show what 
a high standard has been reached by j oumalism, 
and not less to show that journalism can never 
become the same thing as literature. 

A SIMILAR volume that has reached us from 
America —Byways of Nature and Life, by 
Clarence Doming (Putnams)—suggests the same 
reflection, with the modification that American 
journalism, if less brilliant, seems the more 
solid of tho two—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the readers of the St. 
James's Gazette are less fond of “ information ” 
than those of the New York Evening Post. It is 
pleasing to learn from Mr. Deming that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s “ whole appearance and rhetoric 
constantly suggest Mr. Beecher.” 

Florence and Venice, by Augustus J. C. Hare, 
two little volumes issued by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., are substantially reprints (though 


nowhere so stated) from Cities of Northern Italy. 
An unkind critic might bo tempted to remark 
that Mr. Hare, having no moro worlds left to 
conquer, has been compelled at last to turn the 
scissors against himself. 


•NOTES AND NE TPS. 

Mb. Egmont Hake, author of The Story of 
Chinese Gordon, has written for the Graphic a 
supplement, to bo called “General Gordon: 
Who He Is and What He Has Done.” He has 
also lent to tho editor of that paper a number 
of photographs and other materials for its 
illustration. 

We learn that Dr. Alexander Bain is passing 
through the press a volume of essays partly 
reprinted from Reviews and partly original. 
Among tho latter is a discussion of the question 
of Clerical Subscription. Messrs. Longmans 
will be tho publishers. 

Messrs. Longmans also announce a new 
book on the River Plato, by Robert Craw¬ 
ford, Professor of Civil Engineering at Dublin, 
with a map, and illustrations engraved by 
Edward Whympor from sketches made by the 
author. This work will give an account of an 
exploring and surveying expedition across the 
continent of South America, with an Appendix 
containing articles upon tho peaks and passes 
of the Andes; the Argentine Republic, its geo¬ 
graphical position and extent; Indian frontiers 
and invasions ; colonies and railways. The in¬ 
formation on all these points is brought down 
to the most recent date. 

Mr. Lucy is engaged in preparing A Diary 
of 'Two Parliaments— the Disraelian and the 
Gladstonian. The work will have the form of 
transcriptions made from notes taken at the 
timo, and will bo tho unvarnished record of an 
eye-witness who has been present at every 
sitting of Parliament through the historic period 
of the last ten years. It will be published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

A NEW edition—and one is much needed—of 
Fairholt’s useful Dictionary of Costume is in 
course of preparation for Messrs. G. Bell & Sous. 
It should be out next year. Mrs. H. R. Haweis 
is also preparing a work on tho costume of 
olden time. It will differ in plan and treatment 
from Fairholt’s. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a volume of 
Family Devotions, by tho Archbishop of Dublin. 

An Old Man's Love, the last novel left com¬ 
plete by Anthony Trollope, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Blackwood, in two 
volumes. 

The same publishers also announce The 
East African Highlands: a Journey towards 
the Mountains of tho Moon, by Mrs. Pringle; 
and Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion, 
by Principal Tulloch. 

The Clarendon Press will shortly publish, in 
two volumes, an English translation of the late 
Prof. Lotze’s Logic and Metaphysic, edited by 
Mr. B. Bosanquct. These volumes form parts 
i. and ii. respectively of the “ System dor 
Philosophic,” in which Prof. Lotze had in¬ 
tended to give a final and complete exposition 
of his philosophical views. Tho projected part 
iii. would have dealt with the Philosophy of 
Aesthetics and with Moral Philosophy; but 
tho author’s death shortly after ho had entered, 
as was hoped, on a wider sphere of activity by 
accepting a professorship at Berlin prevented 
this completion of the System. Tho two 
volumes now to be published, however, con¬ 
tain, in its latest form, the complete ground¬ 
work of tho author’s philosopliioal views, 
and also exhaustive discussions on many 
cardinal points, especially of logical science. 
Tho Logic had the benefit of the author’s last 


Di 


revision (for the German second edition), the 
Metaphysic had not. The translation is the 
work of several persons; it has been carefully 
revised throughout, and submitted, where it 
seemed necessary, to mathematical experts. 
Tables of Contents and Indices have been added. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. aro preparing for 
publication at an early date a new shilling 
Pictorial Guido to Paris. It will consist of 
some three hundred pages, with illustrations on 
nearly every page. 

Mark Twain’s new book is to be called The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn: a Sequel to 
“ Tom Sawyer.” 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran will shortly 
publish a book of Dictation Exercises, compiled 
and annotated by the editor of Poetry for the 
Young. It will contain upwards of four hundred 
interesting passages, most of which are from 
the works of tho best authors, carefully gradu¬ 
ated and arranged in four parts; also about fifty 
passages that have been set at various public 
examinations ; a glossary in which the rare and 
most difficult words are derived and explained; 
lists of words which are pronounced alike and 
spelt differently, which are spplt alike and pro¬ 
nounced differently, which luivo similar sounds 
but different spelling, &c., &o. 

Messrs. Thomas Murray & Sons, of 
Glasgow, will shortly publish a now volume 
of poems, partly in the Scotch dialect, by Mr. 
A. W. Buchan, to be entitled Poems of Feeling. 

Messrs. Fletcher, of Bradford, have in 
preparation a series of shilling volumes on the 
history, topography, folk-lore, literature, &c., 
of tho North of England, to be called “The 
Northern Library.” Tho first of the series, to 
appear on May 1, will be Yorkshire Historical 
Curiosities, by Mr. W. Andrews. This will l>o 
followed, on Juno l,by With Wordsworth in the 
North, by Mr. J. S. Fletcher; and, on July 1, 
by A Northern Artist: a Life of Bewick, by Mr. 
T. Tindall Wildridge. 

Messrs. Mitciiell & Hughe3 have just 
issued to the members of the Kent Archaeo¬ 
logical Society vol. xv. of its Proceedings, edited 
by Canon Scott Robertson, like the previous 
volumes of the society. It is amply illustrated 
throughout its 480 pages. 

An interesting old document in coloured 
photo-lithography, being the Grant of Anus 
by William Flower, Norroy, in 1575, to John 
Staunton, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of 
London, is issued with the Miscellanea Uenea- 
logica for March. 

A meeting was held last Saturday of the 
recently founded “ Students’ Representative 
Council of tho Edinburgh University ” with 
the object of considering the establishment of a 
club after the pattern of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Unions. It was stated that a suitable 
building, with a large hall for debates, &c., and 
reading and writing rooms, might be erected at 
the cost of £12,000; and it is proposed to issue 
an appeal for subscriptions to past and present 
members of the university. In April of this 
year, it will bo remembered, Edinburgh cele¬ 
brates its tercentenary, on which occasion the 
students purpose to give a dramatic representa¬ 
tion of The Fortunes of Nigel. 

At the present moment, when some of tho 
fundamental principles of the science of myth¬ 
ology and religion have been so warmly dis¬ 
cussed, P. Cesaro A. do Cara’s book, Esame 
critico del Sistema filolugico e linguistico upph- 
cato alia Mitologia e alia Scienza delle Rehynmi 
(Prato, 1884), will be read with peculiar interest. 
Its standpoint of strict orthodoxy must 
taken into account, but this does not detract 
from tho usefulness of tho book as an impartial 
history of what has hitherto been achieved by 
real workers in those new fields of research. 
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Mb. Joseph Szinnyei, chief custodian of the 
rniversity Library at Budapest, has furnished 
the Vwdmapi I’jsug (“Sunday News”) with 
a complete list of the various Magyar periodicals 
issuing from the press during the current year. 
Their total number amounts to 482, of which 
222 are published at Budapest, 259 nt 106 other 
places in Hungary, and 1 abroad. There 
appear, moreover, in the Hungarian kingdom 
2o7 newspapers and journals of all kinds in the 
lion-Magyar languages—viz., 151 German, 53 
Slavonic, 23 Roumanian, 5 Italian, 3 French, 
and 2 Hebrew. There arc, therefore, at this 
date altogether 718 periodicals published in 
Hungary. 

On March 11 an important book salo will 
begin at Brussels. This is the library of M. F. 
Vergawen, of Ghent, which the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment has vainly attempted to purchase in its 
entirety. It is especially rich in illuminated 
MSS. and books printed in the Netherlands 
during the fifteenth century. 

M. Hangare, the Greek ambassador at 
Berlin, will publish shortly a History of Modem 
Greek literature. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Publishers' Wteldy of February 16 contains 
some eighteen columns of matter concerning 
the Dorskcinier Copyright Bill which wo com¬ 
mend to the attention of those interested. The 
principal amendments introduced into the 
original draft of the Bill by the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives are : (1) 
that the term of foreign copyright is extended 
from twenty-five years to twenty-eight, with an 
option of renewal for fourteen more—being the 
same term as for municipal copyright; (2) that 
the copyright is to continue after the death of 
the author; and (3) that copyright must bo 
claimed within one year after publication. Mr. 
E. C. S tollman has objected to this last amend¬ 
ment on the ground that it is unfair to the un¬ 
known author, but we fail to see the point of 
his objection. Meanwhile, the opinions of the 
press seem to bo without exception favourable 
to the Bill as amended, nor has a single pub¬ 
lisher yet declared himself adverse. Mr. Joseph 
IV. Harper, of the firm of Harper Bros., says 
cautiously, “ Then; aro no clauses of the Bill 
which call for special criticism ; ” Mr. Roswell 
Smith, president of the Century Company, is “in 
favour of the Bill in its present form as the best 
possible way to secure the best possible results 
to all the parties in interest; ” Mr. Charles 
Scribner is “ thoroughly in favour of the Bill as 
amended by the Copyright League. It should 
kiwme a law in its present form without being 
handicapped by manufacturing ortariff clauses; ” 
hir. J. B. Putnam, speaking for the firm of 
Putnam’s Sons, writes, “ The Bill meets with 
our approval; ” Mr. C. A. Clapp, of Hutton & 
Co., says, “ There is very little room for 
opposition to the Bill. The public want it, and 
the author and the publisher have come to a 
substantial agreement to the same effect; ” 
according to Mr. Henry Holt, “the chances 
seem to be in favour of the Bill; ” even Mr. 
Gouge Munro, the founder of the cheap 
"library” system, whom the Nation delights to 
'nil "the new pirate,” “welcomes tiie Bill 
gladly.” p’ur ourselves, we have little doubt 
that it will be passed, and no less doubt that it 
will produce a revolution in the publishing trade 
of this country as well as in America. 

Acntious suit for libel has just been decided 
at Boston. A certain Mir. Nightingale sued the 
publisher of that clever novel Ca/ie Cod Folks on 
the ground tliat ho was introduced into it by 
name. The fact was not denied, though it does 
apt appear that anything defamatory was even 
.illog -,.,1 pj 0 f him. For reasons which 

"o tail to understand, and which certainly 


would not be held good in this country, the 
jury gave him a verdict and damages to the 
amount of 1,095 dollars (£219). 

Messrs. Putnam announco an (•dilion de 
hire of Poo in eight volumes. It will contain 
(Stoddart’s memoir, the essays by N. P. Willis 
and Mr. Lowell, several etchings, and fac¬ 
similes of the first draft of “ The Bells ” and 
of letters written by Poo and his mother. Only 
300 copies aro to be printed, and the first 
volume will be ready next month. 

A story by Mr. Charles Reade, entitled “ A 
Perilous Secret,” is begun in the number of 
Harper's lluzuur for February 15. Of it Mr. 
Iieado himself says, “ This is tho first serial 
story of any length I have written this five 
years, and may- be my last.” 

Mrs. Spender's ih-w novel, Mr. Nobody, has 
already been reprinted in “ Tho Franklin 
Square Library.” 

The American Library Association has 
arranged to hold its meeting this year at 
Toronto. 

From the Report of the Mercantile Library 
at New York, it appears that the popularity of 
Thackeray is outlasting that of Dickens, and 
that the demand for the works of Hawthorne 
and Trollope is increasing. 

The Nation of February 21 has tho first in¬ 
stalment of a review of Dr. Schliemann’s Tnju, 
which, upon internal evidence, may safely be 
assigned to Prof. Goodwin. 

The New York Herald , a paper as well in¬ 
formed about English affairs as cablegrams a 
column long can make it, thus concludes its 
descriptive account of tho recent division on 
tho vote of censure:—“Sir Stafford Nortlicoto 
will take the usual course of resigning his seat 
and offering himself for re-election.” And this 
remark, he it observed, purports to bo made by 
tho London correspondent. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

On February 2G, M. Victor Hugo entered 
upon his eighty-third year. To commemorate 
the occasion, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts has had a medal 
struck, with the head of the poet on one side, 
and on the other tho (late and place of his 
birth. It is said to bo a lino specimen of 
engraving. 

At the meeting of the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions on February 15, M. Paul Meyer, recently 
elected a member, cliose as the subject of bis 
“ maiden speech ” Dr. Murray's New English 
Dictionary, which he presented on behalf of 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. Probably 
M. Gaston Paris and M, Meyer are the two 
men in Europe best able to appraise the worth 
of tlio Old-French scholarship shown in the 
Dictionary, towards which, indeed, tho latter has 
most generously contributed. It will be grati¬ 
fying to those who hope that tho Dictionary 
may prove fully abreast of tho philology of the 
day to know that, as the most eminent German 
scholars (Zupitza, Stuff'd, and others) have 
already spoken in admiration of the Teutonic 
aspects, the French philologist could say, 

“ Ce dictionnnirc, par 1’excellence du plan d’upres 
lequel il est conyu, par la rigueur seientifique uveo 
laquelleil est conduit, par l’etendueet lauouveautc 
des informations qu'il contient, est un veritable 
evenemeut dans la lexicographic.” 

M. Meyer’s speech will be printed at length 
in the Bulletin of tho Academic. 

Prince Metternich was last week elected 
a member of the Society des Bibliophiles fran- 
cais in tho place of the late Comte do Chabrol. 
Ho was proposed by the due d’Aumule, his 
opponent being Prince Victor de Broglie. 


M. Calm, ann L£vy will shortly publish in 
Paris a large-paper edition of John Bull et son 
lie. The numerous illustrations aro from tho 
hands of both French and English artists. 

M. Frederic Masson has just published 
(Plon) the diary of tho great Colbert, from a 
MS. which ho discovered in private hands in 
London. 

At the sale of M. Alfred lionet’s autographs, 
which contained specimens of the handwriting 
of Dunois, Francis I., Catherine de Medici, 
Marie Stuart, Queen Elizabeth, and Philip II. 
of Spain, tho highest price was obtained for a 
letter signed “Bonaparte, lieutenant-colonel,” 
and dated Olinetta, 11 Jan. 1793, addressed to 
the municipal officers of Bonifacio. It fetched 
1,900 frs. (£-10). 

The death is announced of the French pnintor 
Benjamin Ulmann. Bom in Alsace in 1830, ho 
won the grand prix de Romo in 1859. His first 
picture, “ CinnaattheHou.se of Marius,” is now 
at the Luxembourg ; his “Plunder of a Farm¬ 
house by the Prussians ” attracted much atten¬ 
tion in 1872 ; mid the work he has just finished 
—“ Thiers saluted by the Chamber”—is destined 
for this year’s Salon. 

M. James Darmesteter, as his friends know, 
paid a visit last summer to Ireland. In the 
Journal des Debuts for February' may be found 
a pleasant reminiscence of that visit, being an 
article upon Irish political ballads, in which 
he gives French versions in prose of “ The 
Wearing of the Green” and “Tho Shan Van 
Vocht.” 

In the last number of Le Livrc it is stated 
that 

“un des dcniiers numeros de la Revue critique 
vient d’etre saisi, et des poursuites vont ctro 
ordonnees contra sur journal littcraire, sous 
pretexte d’outrages aux bonnes mceurs.” 

In order to prevent any possibility of mistake, 
it may be as well to say that the paper referred 
to is tho Revue critique de Litterature et de 
musique, against which our old friend the 
Revue critique. d'Histuire et dc Litterature has now 
felt itself compelled to take proceedings, in 
order to preserve its own identity. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

I. 

A PiioniET is amongst us ; not alone 
A master-singer, but a mighty seer ! 

(He that hath ears to hear, now let him hear !) 

In that high world where harmony is known 
From all Earth’s discords which would ape her 
tone, 

His crown awaits him, tl\o’ the light would sneer 
“ No music, this; discordant to our car ; 

Away with it, and give us of our own! ” 

So spake the prophet of the Hebrew land, 

As sings the noble poet of to-day, 

To people slow to hearken and believe : 
Hearing, they hear, but cannot understand— 

So gross of heart and dull of ear are they— 

And seeing, see they, yet will not perceive. 

II. 

His voice fell first upon me ns the sound 
Of many waters. All my soul was stirr’d 
To listen, and (if might be), as I heard. 

Fathom some measure of its depths profound— 
That perfect strength in which doth oft abound 
Most perfect sweetness; every weighty word 
Pregnant with thought, yet tuneful as the bird 
Who sings, unthinking, to liis mutes around. 

This yoke was laid upon me in my youth, 

To long for faith, yet be enslaved by doubt. 

I called; but there was none to answer me. 
Till—bearer of the two-edged sword of truth— 

He came, and drove the lurking demon out 
That late possess’d my soul; and set me free. 

; Mary Grace Waiter, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Of Anglia we have part 4 of vol. vi. and part 
1 of voi. vii. delivered together. In the former 
the notices of books are fewer than usual, the 

f 'rincipal boing thoso on Chaucer books 
Trail us and, Crisegde, Chaucer Society; Max 
Lange on the Hoke of the Duchesse) by Dr. 
Koch, and on Prof. Skeat’s edition of sE/fric’s 
Saints by E. Holthaus. J. Liins continues that 
most useful feature, begun by Prof. Trautmann 
in a former volume—a classified bibliography 
of books and articles in English philology for 
the three years 1880-82. “ Philology ” is taken 
in the German sense, and stretched somewhat 
far, so as to include not only everything 
relating to the early and late language and 
literature, but history—political, constitutional, 
commercial, and biographical. Especially as 
showing the work done in tho printing and 
editing of texts, and in the collecting of scat¬ 
tered discussions on words, this bibliography, 
most toilsome to make, is to be commended 
This part must not be dismissed without 
mention of two interesting papers—one by Prof. 
Wulcker, being the first of a set upon Bulwer and 
the writings of his youth, which treats of Weeds 
and Wild Flowers (1826); the other, in which 
Prof. Trautmann (as already mentioned in the 
Academy) deals with Cynewulf and the Biddles. 
Among the articles in vol. vii., part 1, Mr. 
G. E. MacLean continues his texts of TElfrie\ 
Sigeuulfi Interrogationes, while A. Leicht dis¬ 
cusses the question of the treatment of Boethius 
by his translator, King Alfred, and Mr. B. W. 
Wells, an American, makes an interesting 
attempt to show into what modem sounds and 
letters Old-English (Anglo-Saxon) long vowels 
and diphthongs have developed. An English 
charter of 1155 has been collated, and is now 
republished by F. Stratmaxm. O. Goldberg, 
giving the text of Cato’s Distichs from the 
Vernon MS. at the Bodleian, says the English 
“ poem has been hitherto neither published nor 
known.” Ho seems to be unaware that a 
different and fragmentary version from Fairfax 


MS. 14 (Bodleian), with notes of other English 
versions, was printed by Mr. E. Brock in 1878, 
though ho is hardly to be blamed, as it is buried 
in part v. of tho Cursor Mundi (Early-English 
Text Society). Another English text is that 
of a poem on the Thoophilus legend, written 
by William Forrest, chaplain to Queen Mary, 
as an apology for the old religion; tho history 
of the legend and its treatuiont are traced 
out with much care. Prof. Zupitza calls atten¬ 
tion to the use of the “ accusative of quality ” 
in Modem English—the result of a contracted 
adjectival phrase. 


IN MEMORIAM 

FBAN?OXS LENORMANT. 

Queen's College, Oxford: March S, 1881 . 
Late though it be, I cannot refrain from 
asking leave to say a few words in memory of 
my friend and follow-worker, Francois Lenor- 
mant, the grievous news of whose death has 
awaited mo on my return to England. His loss 
is one which cannot be repaired. His gigantic 
powers of work, his wide sympathies, his 
quickness of perception, his unrivalled eru¬ 
dition, all combined to place him in the fore¬ 
most rank of scientific pioneers. The marvel¬ 
lous extent of his knowledge and power of 
assimilation enabled him to cover, in a way that 
no other living scholar could, the whole wide 
field of archaeological research. The recog¬ 
nition of the intimate connexion existing 
between Oriental studies and classical archae¬ 
ology is, in a large measure, due to his 
unwearied labours. Equally familiar with the 
monuments of Western Asia and the remains 
of classical antiquity, he had an advantage 
over other writers on these subjects which it is 
difficult to exaggerate. 


But Francois Lenormant was much more 
than a merely erudite scholar and assimilator 
of other men’s discoveries. He was himself an 
original thinker, who was over using his vast 
stores of learning to illustrate some old fact, or 
to bring to light some new one. It was diffi¬ 
cult to take up any of his writings, however 
short and popular, without learning some fresh 
fact or having some fresh point of view opened 
out by them. All that he wrote was suggestive 
and stimulating. He was, in fact, endowed to 
an eminent degree with what may bo termed 
the historical instinct; quick to discover tho 
drift of evidence that was obscure to others, ho 
knew how to combine his materials in a form 
that subsequent research almost always showed 
to be right. 

At the same time, if there was one trait which 
distinguished Lenormant abovo all others, it 
was his readiness to resign his own views and 
conclusions as soon as sufficient evidenco could 
be brought against them, He was inspired 
with the true scientific spirit, which fights for 
truth and not for victory, and was never 
ashamed of confessing that ho had made 
mistakes. It was given to him, therefore, to 
be one of those rare originative geniuses who 
extend the boundaries of existing knowledge, 
and leave behind them an imperishable name 
in tho annals of science. Only those can mako 
discoveries who are not afraid of making mis¬ 
takes on the way. 

Many of tho mistakes, indeed, with which 
Lenormant has been charged by his antagonists 
were due to the rapidity with which he worked. 
Large works—each enough for an ordinary 
man’s lifetime — were issuing at the same 
moment from his pen, while he yet found 
leisure to familiarise himself with the latest 
publications of science, to conduct an important 
archaeological journal, and to contribute 
numberless articles to learned periodicals and 
popular magazines. It was inevitable that 
those little slips should now and then occur 
which small minds can alone appreciate. Such 
inaccuracies of detail are no doubt serious 


intellectual vigour, and he leaves behind him a 
void which cannot bo filled. 

“ I will not say, 1 God’s ordinance 
Of death is blown in every wind;' 

For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind." 

A. H. Sayce. 


where a writer is merely the industrious sifter 
of other men’s work; in the case of a con¬ 
structive genius like Lenormant they are no 
more blemishes than the spots on the face of 
the sun. 

Lenormant has yet another claim on the 
grateful remembrance of all who are interested 
in the history of man. Ho was not only a 
scholar, but also a populariserof the knowledge 
which scholars too often cannot or will not 
communicate to tho many. The succoss of 
his Manual of Ancient History is a proof of the 
charm exercised on the general public by the 
extraordinary lucidity of his thought and stylo. 
The new edition of it, which Lenormant in¬ 
tended to bo practically a new work, will now, 
alas ! like so many other of his productions, 
remain an unfinished torso. In the last letter 
received from him, written when he was al¬ 
ready “ cloud au lit,” he writes, a propos of the 
Hittites: 

“ J’ai beaucoup etudifi cette question dans les 
demiers temps, et j’y suis ent.icrement d’accord 
avec voits. J’yconsacre pres dc la moitio du 3' 
volume des mes Origines dc V llisloire, qui paraitra 
l’hiver prochain, si la sauto me le permet.” 

But it was not to be. Like the Manual, and the 
Origines , we shall now look in vain for the com¬ 
pletion of his important works on the Propaga¬ 
tion de VAlphabet phenicien, the history of La 
Monnaie dans VAntiqnitl, the Chefs-d’eeuvre de 
VArt antique, and La grande Groce, or for a 
continuation of those Accadian studios which 
have so greatly forwarded the progress of 
Assyrian research. The gonial and kindly 
scholar who has charmed us since, as a youth of 
fourteen, he published his Lettre a M. lime snr 
des Tablettes greo/ues trounces <1 Memphis has been 
snatched from us in the prime of life and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ANGLO-SAXON.” 

Bomerleaze, Wells: March 8 , 1884 . 

I venture to think that your critic, Mr. 
Bradley, is a little hasty in his remarks on tho 
origin of tho word “Anglo-Saxon” in his 
review of the New English Dictionary. And I 
confess that I cannot understand the passage in 
tho Sew English Dictionary to which he refers. 

Mr. Bradley says: 

“In the article Anglo-Saxon, the explanation of 
this word for which Mr. Freeman so strongly con¬ 
tends is set aside as unhistorical, the original 
application of the name being shown to bo, not to 
the united nations of Angles and Saxons, but to 
the Saxons of England, as opposed to the Old- 
Saions of the Continent.” 

The passage in the Dictionary traces the 
restoration of the word by Camden, how ho 
used “ Anglo-Saxones ” in Latin and “ English- 
fiaxons” in English. His object, according to 
the Dictionary, was “to distinguish English 
‘Saxon’ from the Saxon of Germany.” Tho 
Dictionary then goes on: 

“But it was applied, as Saxon had been for 500 
years erroneously applied, to ‘ Old-English ’ as a 
whole. This has led in turn to an erroneous 
analysis of the word, which has been taken as 
- Anglt + Saxon ; and, in accordance with this 
mistaken view, modem combinations have been 
profusely formed, in which Anglo is meant to 
express ‘ English’ and . . 

What I do not understand here is what those 
who take Anglo-Saxon to mean “ Angle + Saxon” 
are thought to have mistaken. Is it the mean¬ 
ing of Camden, or the meaning of King iEthel- 
stan, or the meaning of Paul the Deacon ? I 
do not feel that I at least have mistaken any of 
them. I do not doubt that Camden meant 
what the Dictionary says he meant; but then I 
huvo never said anything about Camden’s 
meaning. But I still maintain that JEthelstan, 
or any other king who called himself “ Ongol- 
Saxna cyning,” “ Angul-Saxonuin rex,” or 
anything to that effect, meant “ King of the 
Angles and Saxons,” and not “ King of the 
(axons in England.” Where, I would ask Mr. 
Bradley, has the Dictionary shown that expla 
nation to be “ unhistorical”}' I am not even 
sure whether tho article in the Dictionary was 
meant to enter on that question or not. 

Or does Mr. Bradley mean by “ the original 
application ” the use of the name by conti- 
nental writers 't Of this I have collected a 
great many examples ( Norman Conquest, i., p. 
541, ed. 5), two of which are also quoted in the 
Dictionary. And of these I say (pp. 546, 547), 

“By ‘Anglo-Saxons,’ I conceive, in the vulgar 
we of the word, is meant Saxons who settled in 
Kngland (meaning of course in Britain), os opposed 
to the Old-Saxons who stayed in Germany. . . . 
And it would seem that this really was the sense in 
which the compound name was used by some of 
the foreign writers. Indeed, as soon as the Teu¬ 
tonic part of Britain came to be commonly 
known by the name of 1 Anglia,’ some such phrase 
as ‘ Anglo-Saxones ’ would be, from a continental 
point of view, not an unnatural description of the 
Saxons of the island as distinguished from those of 
the mainland.” 

I think this is very much what Mr. Bradley 
would have mo say. I could say a great deal 
more, but I think I have pretty well said it 
already in the two Appendix Notes A and B in 


my first volume. I only ask that Mr. Bradloy 
or anybody else, before he reports opinions on 
statements of mine, would look to my own 
writings to soe what my opinions and state¬ 
ments really are. For want of people so doing, 
I am always finding myself charged with having 
said the things that I have not said, and with 
having left unsaid the things that I havo said. 

I would furthor refer to tho artiolo “England,” 
in the Penny Cyclopaedia (I imagine by Mr. 
Craik), whero the easo is very clearly put at the 
right-hand comer of p. 403. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


TIXE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

London: Feb. 19, 1884. 

With reference to the interesting discussion 
lately published in the Academy concerning 
tho authorship) of this famous epitaph, perhaps 
I may be allowed to say that, in looking through 
a small volume of poems with the title, “ Poems 
written by tho Right Honourable William, 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Steward of his Majes¬ 
ties Household, whereof many of which aro 
answered by way of Repartee, by Sr. Benjamin 
Ruddier, Knight; with several Distinct Poems 
written by them occasionally and apart (Loud., 
1660),” I find this celebrated epjitaph in the 
following form:— 

“ Vnderneath this sable Herse, 

Lyes the subject of all Verse, 

Sydney's Sister, Pembroke's Mother: 

Death, ere thou hast kill’d another, 

Learned, fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at theo. 

Marble Giles let no man raise 
To her Name for after-dayes ; 

Some kind woman bom as sho, 

Reading this (like Niohe) 

Shall turn Marble, and become 
Both her Mourner, and her Tomb.” • 

It would thus at first sight seem that the editor 
of the volume, John Donne, assigned the epitaph 
to Pembroke or to Ruddier. But it is certainly 
not probable that either the one or the other 
was the true author; and, indeed, the editor 
says in his Preface that, besides genuine poems, 
it is quite possible that there are others which 
“be surreptitiously got into their company.” 
But, if so, the fact that the epitaph was inserted 
in a volume so closely connected with the Pem¬ 
broke family is important, especially as tending 
to show that the authorship was already in 
1660 obscure or unknown. 

Mr. H. S. Milman, in the Academy of 
January 12, states definitely that the epitaph 
was written by William Browne, mentioning as 
evidence a volume in tho British Museum 
Library (Lansd. MS. 777), in which, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Milman, Browne xvrote the epitaph 
“ and signed his name thereto.” I havo ex¬ 
amined the MS., which certainly contains the 
epitaph, but Browne’s signature is not appended 
to it, as it is to some other of the poems. 
Moreover, the volume contains poems to which 
other names than Browne’s are appended. 
The insertion of tho epitaph in this volume is 
therefore no proof that Browne was the author. 
I have failed to obtain evidence as to whether 
the MS. is in the handwriting of Browne. 
If this could bo shown, it might prove 
that Browne was alive in 1650—a fact which 
does not seem to be otherwise known. But it 
seems to me that the writing on the title is not 
from the same hand as that which wrote the 
epitaph; and I should doubt, indeed, whether 
the poems aro not in the writing of more than 
one hand. Of course, however, the question 
would be settled if Mr. Milman has evidence 
in support of his assertion that “in October 
1621 William Browne laid upon the herse of 
the Countess Dowager of Pembroko ” a scroll 
bearing the epitaph in question. But, if such 
evidence is not forthcoming, the attribution to 


Jonson, though by no means certain, seems 
likely to continue on grounds of internal proba¬ 
bility. As to the substitution of “ marble ” 
for “ sable,” and tho dropping away of the last 
six linos, this would easily occur after an in¬ 
scription had been placed over the Countess’s 
grave. 

There is both in the printed volume above- 
mentioned, and in the Browne MS. with “E. 
of Pembroke ” appended, a little-known poem 
which should be interesting to students of 
Shakspere’s sonnets, seeing that it was in all 
probability written by tho Mr. W. H. to whom 
sonnets 1 to 126 wero addressed, and on aooount 
also of the similarity of thought to that found 
in those poems. It is given in the printed 
volume in this form :— 


“ Soul’s joy when I am gone, 
and you alone, 
which cannot be, 

Since I must leave myself with thee, 
and carry theo with me ; 
oh give no way to grief, 
but let belief 
of mutual love, 

This wonder to the vulgar prove. 

Our bodies not we move. 

“ Yet when unto our eyes 
absence donyes 
each others sight 

And makes to us a constant night; 

when oaths change to delight, t 
Fools have no way to meet 
but by their feet; 
why should our Day £ 

Over our spirit so much sway 
To tye us to that way.” 

The MS. (in which the poem is divided into 
five stanzas) has the following additional lines 
inserted before “Fooles have no meanes [so 
MS.],” &c.: 

“ Let not thy wit beweepe 
Wounds, but sense deepe, 

For while we misae 

By distance, our lippioyning blisse, 

Even then our soules shall kisse.” 

The student may compare Shakspere’s Sonnet», 
22, 27, 39, 61, 62, et al. 

* “ Giles ” in the seventh line is an evident 
misprint for “ Piles.” 
t “ When others change to light,” MS. 
t “ Flaye,” MS. 

Thomas Tyler. 


“THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 

London: March 3,1884. 

My friend Mr. Houghton (Academy, Maroh 
1, p. 150) seems rather unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge the identity of this expression with 
Aleman’s phrase, a\iwip<j>vpot tiapot tpns. But 
tho matter seems to me less obscure than 
he considers it. The exigency of rhyme is 
enough to account for “ March ” being put for 
“ Spring,” especially since it is the tune of 
year the poet is referring to. The kingfisher is 
not to us particularly oither “the bird of 
March ” or “ tho bird of Spring; ” but the 
latter phrase is at least as unaccountable in 
Aleman as the former is in “In Memoriam.” 
The “halcyon days,” as all the world knows, 
were fabled to occur in mid-winter; hence we 
may infer that Aleman, although he wrote 
long before Aristotle, the chief authority for 
the myth, objected, as an observer of nature, 
to believing that the kingfisher reared its 
young at an abnormal season; he uses the story 
as a metaphor, with a touch of modem 
rationalism. The poetical imagery of the lines 
quoted by Mr. Whitley Stokes may well have 
struok the Laureate so much as to cause him to 
render the phrase as literally as the require¬ 
ments of his verse allowed. And beyond these 
considerations, if wo proceed per viam ex- 
dueionis it is impossible to identify any other 
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bird than the kingfisher with “the sea-blue 
bird of March.” Mr. Whitley Stokes’ hajjpy 
allusion to Aleman’s fragment seems to put the 
matter beyond a doubt. 

Henry T. Wharton. 


THE GENEALOGY OF MYTHS. 

London: March 6,1884. 

My friend Mr. Leaf asks me for “ some sort 
of genealogy ” between Maori and Greek myths. 
But lie establishes no genealogy between Kaffir 
or Eskimo and Greek usayes when ( Journal of 
Philology: “Miscellanea Homeriea”) lie explains 
a Homeric by a savage practice. I take the 
same line about myths. A. Lang. 


TORKINGTON’S “ riLGRIMAGE.” 

Ye Leadenhalle Presso, E.O.: March 6 , 1R84. 

Mr. Cowper’s letter looks as if ho had either 
not read Torkington’s Diary or not read Guild¬ 
ford’s Travels; I cannot, of course, say which. 
But allow mo to mention that the latter book 
is not a diary, and is not by Guildford (Guyl- 
ford or Guldeforil), and, further, that it only 
describes part—and that the least interesting— 
of tho journey, as Guildford died in Palestine. 
Were it worth while, an examination of the two 
books would show that, although there is the 
similarity between the two inevitable where 
two travellers went to tho same place about tho 
same time, they are really wholly different. 
As to the authenticity of Torkington, probably 
only Mr. Cowper can have any doubts. 

Andrew W. Tuer. 


“PERICLES BRUM.” 

March 8,1884. 

I don’t know whether I am transgressing any 
usual rule in begging the insertion of a very few 
lines of mine touching my book, Pericles Brum, 
which was reviewed in the last number of the 
Academy. My remarks shall be written in 
the spirit of that brevity which is tho soul of a 
quality apparently conspicuous by its absence 
in lacerated Pericles. Any man seems to mo a 
fool who quarrels over a criticism. But one 
observation I must ask leave to question in the 
very impartial and kindly wording of my re¬ 
viewer : —“ The main idea of the book is derived 
from Lord Bantam , but it is also indebted to 
Sibyl and the New Republic," I am aware that 
novels and history alike suffer repetition; but I 
am really not chargeable with any imitation, so 
far as I know, and I have never read anything 
whatever, or seen any criticism, which could 
guide me in one of tho above works. And, if 
it is not pre-supposing an audience and a 
" gentlo reader,” I havo seriously tried to show 
that Croesus minor and major both err in not 
feeling personally, if not from a cowboy’s ex¬ 
perience, the sad life of many poor brethren. 

I have no right to intrude more on tho space 
of the Academy, but oidy felt anxious to right 
myself as to tho originality of my book, so far 
as I feel sure. Austen Pemuer. 

PS.—A “ facer” to a raw recruit liko me is 
unpleasant; but as with tho author of Sibyl, so 
I am afraid you have not yet done with me. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 10. f» p.m. London Institution : 
“ London as an Historical City,” by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Sculpture, 
II. f by Mr. E. J. Poyntor. 

8 p.m. Society of Art: Cantor Lecture. “ Tho 
Alloys used for Coinage,” I., by Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts. 

8.30p.m. Geographical: “Lupton Bey’s Notes 
on the Bulir Gho/.al Province in tho Soudan,” bv 
Mr. M. Lupton; “ The Somal and Galla Countries,*’ 
by Mr. E. G. Ravenstcin. 


Tuesday, March 11,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 
Heat,” II., by Prof. Gnmgee. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ The Mineral Wealth 
of Queensland,” by Mr. C. S. Dieken. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “The Longstone and 
otherPrehistoric Remains in the Isle of Wight.” by 
Mr. A. L. Lewis; “The Cromlec of Er Lmiie,” by 
Admiral Tremh tt; “The Antiquity of Man in Ire¬ 
land,” bv Mr. W. J. Knowles; “A Portion of a 
Human Skull of Supposed Palaeolithic Ago from 
near Bury St. Edmunds,” by Mr. H. Prigg. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Hydraulic Propul¬ 
sion,” by Mr. S. W. Burnaby. 

Wednesday, March 12.8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Water 
Regulation in Regard to Floods, Drainage, and 
Transit,” by Lieut.-Gen. F. H. Rundall. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ The Distance of Dis¬ 
tinct Vision,” by Prof. Abbe; “Further Observa¬ 
tions on iStephanoccros Eich}^omii, ,, by Mr. T. B. 
Rossc ter. 

Thursday, March 13. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,” III., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Romanticism in 
Music,” by Prof. E. Paucr. 

8 p.m. Royal Acmlcmy: “The Library of the 
Royal Academy,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Upper Thames 
as a Source of Water Supply,” by Prof. Percy F. 
Frank! and. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Notes on a 
Train-lighting Experiment,” by Mr. W. H. Massey. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Direct Application 
of the Principle of Least Action to Dynamical 
Analogies,” by Prof. Lannor; “The Closed Funicu¬ 
lar Polygons belonging to a System of Co-planar 
Forces having a Single Resultant,” by Prof. M. J. M. 
Hill; “ The Square of Euler’s Series.” by Mr. J. W. L. 
Giaisher; “ Further Results from a Theory of Trans¬ 
formation of Elliptic Functions,” by Mr. J. Griffiths. 

Friday, March 14, 8 p.m. New Shakspere : “ Sliak- 
spere’s Use of Alliteration,” by Mr. A. A. Adee. 

8 p.m. Qiickett. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “Mesmerism,” by 
Mr. J. N. Langley. 

Saturday, March 16 ,3p.m. Royal Institution: “Photo- 
grapliic Action,” III., by Capt. Abney. 


SCIENCE. 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
A Bushel of Corn. By A. Stephen Wilson. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Numerous as 
aro tho points of general interest touched upon 
by our author in the admirable volume before 
us, a detailed criticism of his materials and his 
results would bo unsuitable for the columns of 
the Academy. But we may confidently com¬ 
mend A Bushel of Corn not merely to farmers 
and corn-dealers, to agricultural chemists and 
botanists, and to statisticians and political 
economists, but also to everyone who can 
appreciate the method and value of an enquiry 
upon which patient labour and varied learning 
and research have been bestowed without stint. 
Let any student appeal to this book who wants 
to know the story of the bushel-measure; the 
relation of tho measure-weight of com to its mar¬ 
ket-price; the relation of measure-weight to ripe-' 
ness of com and to number of grains ; the per¬ 
centage of kernel in connexion with weight per 
bushel; therelation between weight and moisture 
in grain; and the best unit of exchange—viz., 
tho cental. Mr. Wilson, who is well known 
from his previous labours on tho fertilisation 
of cereals, would have added further value to 
tho work under review had ho appended to it a 
final digest of his results. And lie might have 
referred with advantage to the labours of other 
investigators who have worked in tho same field, 
such as Keiset, Di Luca, and Lnwos and Gilbert. 
With ono of Mr. Wilson’s conclusions wo feel 
bound to differ. Ho states (p. 111(3) that the 
specific gravity of cereal grains cannot be 
determined with accuracy. There are, how¬ 
ever, several ways of obtaining such a datum, 
ono of the best of them being to immerse the 
grains in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, 
and then to displace this by boiled distilled 
water; the latter absorbs tho gas entangled 
in the hairs of the wheat grain, and in tho 
channel along its axis. This done, pure boiled 
water is employed for the liquid in which tho 
grains are weighed. Tho whole operation 
occupies so short a time that no appreciable 
amount of water is absorbed by the grains. 

Chemical Analysis. By A. H. Scott-White. 
(Laurie.) We must confess that we are heartily 


tired of the endless succession of small 
manualettes, “Adapted to meet tho require¬ 
ments of the London Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc., the Locals, and the South 
Kensington Practical Chemistry.” The word 
“Examinations” ought, we suppose, to be 
supplied in order to complete Mr. Scott-White's 
description of the purpose for which his book 
has been compiled. However, as the author 
has also written an Elementary Latin Grammar 
and Tables of Enylish History, he has claims 
on our attention wliich are wanting in most 
chemists, who think that the vast science of 
chemistry offers sufficient material for their 
study. But, indisposed as we are to regard as 
necessary fresh additions to our long row of 
new elementary books on qualitative chemical 
analysis, we must admit that the 128 pages 
now before us contain an immense amount of 
information, clearly arranged and clearly ex¬ 
pressed, and, so far as we have looked into it, 
distinguished by accurate presentation. Now 
and then brevity has led to seeming blundering, 
as, for instance, when we are told (p. 30) that 
“ arsenic stains on porcelain aro soluble in 
bleaching powder.” Imagine a student placing 
a dab of solid bleaching powder upon an arsenic 
stain, and expecting to observe the disappear¬ 
ance of the latter! The usage of tho laboratory 
has accustomed teachers to the omission of 
tho words “ solution,” “ solid,” and even of 
“ dilute ” and “ concentrated,” when naming 
tho general reagents and the usual special testa 
to bo employed in qualitative analysis, but 
beginners make constant blunders through 
such omission. When a reagent so rarely used 
as a clear solution of bleaching powder is to be 
employed, it becomes of particular importance 
to specify its exact condition. For the minute 
surveillanco of tho teacher over individual 
students during every stage of their work is out 
of tho question, nor can these be expected to 
remember with exactness each caution and 
direction which they have received, or each 
operation which they have been shown. 

The Science of Food. By L. M. C. (Bell.) 
This little book has been prepared by Miss 
Cole for the use of persons who purpose offering 
tho subject of domestic economy in the Govern¬ 
ment examinations. The second, third, and 
fourth chapters, constituting, with some sets of 
questions, about two-thirds of the entire volume, 
will bo found, in the main, accurate and useful. 
Specially to be commended is the important 
chapter on the Selection of Food (pp. 63-W6). 
The various signs and seasons of prime and 
wholesomo animal and vegetable foods are 
given from the practical standpoint by persons 
engaged in the sale of meat, poultry, game, 
fish, dairy products, and greengrocery. But 
wo are bound to say that the first chapter 
is in great measure obsolete. The compiler 
has followed too closely the statements con¬ 
cerning tho constituents of the human body 
which were current twenty years ago, while 
she has cited tho old analysis of articles of 
food made by Payon and other early workers 
in this field of enquiry. Wo need not cite many 
instances of the erroneous teaching to be found 
in this chapter, as specialists will discover them 
thickly strewn over pp. 6-27. Really it is too 
late in tho day to be told (p. 8) that “ tho walls 
of the cells and many tissues of tho body, as 
the skin and bones, are principally composed of 
ye Udine,” and that “ tho clot and globules 
of tho blood are formed of Jibrine.” Again, 
why should it be stated (p. 18) that turnips con¬ 
tain ten per cent, of starch, when it has been 
known for a quarter of a century that it is im¬ 
possible to detect even a microscopical trace of 
it in them P 

The Chemistry of the Secondary Butteries of 
PlanU and Faure. By J. H. Gladstone and 
Alfred Tribe. “ Nature Series.” (Macmillan.) 
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This small book of sixty pages, with its largo 
print, widely spaced lines, and ample margins, 
is not worthy of a place among the excellent 
volumes previously published in the “ Nature 
Series.” Not that its science is at fault or its 
story otherwise than clearly told. But the 
treatment of the subject is so inadequate that 
the perusal of the book cannot fail to dis¬ 
appoint the large number of readers who 
would naturally resort to a brochure of this 
kind for full information concerning these so- 
called accumulators. And, while the authors 
dff scant justice to their subject, nearly the 
whole of the material in this attenuated booklet 
lias been published before in the columns of 
Suture. The large additions to our knowledge 
of the working and construction of secondary 
batteries which have been made during the 
year 1883 have already rendered the work 
Wore us even less satisfactory than it was 
when published. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Conjectural Emendations, Ac. By Chr. Words¬ 
worth. (Rivingtons.) The Bishop of Lincoln 
is one of the greatest, perhaps one of the last, 
scholars of the Old Learning, equally versed in 
classics, philosophy, and theology. Younger 
students may doubt if such a union of studies 
is desirable for the future, but they will do so 
without any disrespect to Dr. Wordsworth; 
and the essay on conjectural emendations, 
width gives the name to the small volume 
before us, can hut increase their admiration. 
It is, as it were, a selection of Adversaria 
Critica, comprising' some thirty excellent con¬ 
jectures, and ranging over all classical literature 
from Vergil and Hophocles to Eunapius and 
Thcophylact. Some of these Dr. Wordsworth 
has published before; others are new; and if 
one or two of the latter have been anticipated 
in the recesses of old Italian or German criticism, 
this is no discredit either to his sagacity or Iris 
knowledge. It is, however, odd to find him 
suggesting the transposition “ sterilisquo pains 
din aptaque renris” in the line from the “ Ars 
Poetica,” without adding that the same was 
proposed long ago, accepted by Lachmunn and 
L Muller, and printed by Keller. The happiest 
of these conjectures are, perhaps, those on 
Theocritus; but, as these may he familiar to 
our readers, we will quote two less-known ones, 
and two we believe to be new. Dicaearchus 
says that the road from Athens to Oropms 
pissed Sii SaipvlSav ; Dr. Wordsworth, while 
travelling in Attica in 1833, corrected this to 

'tyifo&y, and so supplied sense to the text 
and a town to the map. Again, in the con¬ 
temporary account of St. Polycarp’s death, the 
1188. read rtpurreph xal xAijffot at/uaros. 

The emendation l. irepl erriipaxa r. a. removes for 
fver an obvious difficulty. Both theso con¬ 
jectures have now been universally accepted. 
As examples of now conjectures, wo may quote 
a fragment of Sophocles (Dind. 314) where, for 

*tp.tpi£w ov xtAas eplpov, &. irfp’Pd Ivlou trcAaer. 
popov is suggested, and a line of Lucan v. (it 
should be ix.) 568, “an sit vita nihil? (let 
longa an differat aetas ? ” instead of the com¬ 
mon “ef longa.” We fancy, however, that in 
the second example the MSS. read sed, and so 
rather oppose the conjecture. The rest of the vol¬ 
ume consists of two papers read before archaeo¬ 
logical societies—one being on Dodona—and 
a reprint of Dr. Wordsworth’s valuable article 
on the Pompeian graffiti. Wo need hardly 
add that, in the two latter, the writer appears 
not only as a scholar, but as an explorer, for 
no was the first, some fifty years ago, to dis¬ 
cover the site of Dodona and call attention to 
the Pompeian inscriptions. 

De differentiarum scriptoribus Minis. Scripsit 
*■ .Beck. (Groningen.) This “doctor’s 


dissertation ” consists of a sketch of the Latin 
writers on synonyms, and an inedited collection 
of differentiae. Without now discussing this 
too neglected branch of Latin studies, wo will 
only quote the writer’s remark that “ probably 
many glossaries, &c., are lying hid in English 
libraries.” llis reason for so thinking—because 
“Scott in Wetrerhg (chap. lit) quotes an un¬ 
known fragment of Suetonius, obviously from 
some grammatical work ”—will amuse readers 
familiar with German novels, but will not 
deter those who have any idea of the contents 
of some of our libraries. 

Berliner Studine. Edited by E. Aschcrson. 
Band I. (Berlin: Calvary.) A word of welcome is 
due to this book as the first part of yet another 
of those scries which German scholars have 
called into existence us a means of publishing 
their monographs on special subjects. Three 
quarters of it are taken up with an elaborate 
treatise, by Dr. W. Gomoll, on the sources, 
authorship, and date of the GeOponica. The 
subject is an unusual one, for this work has not 
been edited since 1781, though an English 
translation, which is unknown to Dr. Gemoll, 
appeared in 1805. Tho present enquiry seems 
not to add much to our knowledge, for it results 
in what we believe is tho accepted view—that 
this obscure hook was composed by one Cassianus 
Bassus, about 950, at tho command of tho 
literary emperor, Constantino Porphyrogen- 
nctus. Liko many other Byzantine works— 
Stohacus, for example—it is merely a collection 
of extracts ; but it is of interest to the historian 
of agriculture and botany, and contains much 
curious lore, so that the German scholar has 
done well in calling attention to it. The rest 
of the volume is made up by a minute account 
of the officers appointed in Greece to superintend 
the erection and preservation of statues, which 
would have been more interesting if less matter- 
of-fact. Tho whole volume, indeed, hardly 
represents the most attractive kind of German 
scholarship, but it contains thorough work, 
and we hope it will have many successors. 

F. Havekfikld. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORIOIN OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. 

University CoIIotre, London: March t, 1S8I. 

It is with much satisfaction that I write this 
brief rejoinder to tho interesting romaiks of 
Mgr. C. do Harlez, and that I welcome tho 
entrance of such an eminent Iranist into tho 
field of Chinese research. 

I am afraid that his criticisms mix secondary 
affinities with the scientific ground of my main 
point of departure. The facts and similarities 
which have enabled me to trace the ultimate 
origin of the Chinese civilisation to a Babylonian 
sourco, through tho pristine culture received 
by the pre-Chineso Bak clans from tho Susians 
or Elamites, have nothing to do with the 
legends told by tho degenerate disciples of 
Lao-tzo and tho late writers mentioned by your 
learned correspondent. They are taken from a 
close study and comparison of the oldest signs 
of tho Chinese writing, which prove to ho 
derived, not from the earlier hieratic, but from 
tho so-called archaic writing of Babylon; and 
from tho statements found in the fragments of 
tho Shu-King, tho Irh-ya, tho S/ee-Ki (tho 
oldest History of China), and other works 
forming the earliest source of information 
available. Help and supplementary details, as 
in tho case of tho mythical list of kings, have 
been taken from later compilations where those 
reproduce older works which are no longer at our 
disposal; but this help has been resorted to 
only when thoro is evidence, from occasional 
references, that theso documents did exist in 
early times. As to the. mythological legends, 
of which so many could ho quoted similar to 
those of the West, I agree with Mgr. de Harlez 


so far as this, that some of them may be of 
late introduction, though we have no evidence 
either way; but the question is quite independ¬ 
ent of that concerning the origin of Chinese 
civilisation, which rests on another basis. 

I will not enter into the subject of iShang-ti 
put forward by your eminent correspondent, us 
I think it better to await the valuable paper 
which wo are sure to have from his pen. But I 
may say that my researches have led me to 
some curious results, which differ from the views 
he expresses. Tekuien he I,a Cotteuik. 

[In Mgr. do Harlez’ letter, far “ Lieu-ja ” 
read “ Lieu-Ju,”/<,)• " Slum-ts ” read “Sium-ti,” 
and far “Borgi-lli” read “ Dergi-Di.”] 


OBITUARY. 

Dk. iS. Wells Williams, whose knowlcdgo 
of China and the Chinese language, though 
somewhat old-fashioned, was probably un¬ 
rivalled in extent, died at Nowhaven, Con¬ 
necticut, on February 16. Ho was horn in 
1812, and went to Canton as printer to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions when 
little more than twenty years of age. His first 
work was Easy Lessons in Chinese, published at 
Macao in 1842, which was followed two years 
afterwards by an English-Chinese Yoculadary. 
His best-known, if not his greatest, book, 'Lite 
Middle• Kingdom, first appeared in 1848, and a 
new edition was published by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen only a few months ago. More valued 
by tho scholar is tho largo quarto he brought 
out at Shanghai in 1874, of which the full titlo 
is “A Syllabic Dictionary of tho Chinese 
Language, arranged according to tho Wu- 
Fang Yuen Yin, with the Pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Puking, Canton, Amoy, 
and Shanghai.” In 1876 Dr. Williams finally 
returned to America, and was appointed lecturer 
of Chinese at Yale College. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The library of tho late Gen. Sir E. Sabine, 
which is to be sold by Messrs. Sothcby on 
Monday next, includes several fine sets of 
scientific publications. Among them are 
ninety - three volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions (1818 to 1873); the first seven¬ 
teen volumes of the Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge (1848 to 1851); thirty-one volumes 
of the Palaeontographical Society’s Publica¬ 
tions (1851 to 1876); eighteen volumes of 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen (1855 to 1872); 
thirty volumes of tho Annates of tho St. 
Petersburg Physical Observatory (1853 to 1882); 
and twenty volumes of tho Dutch Mcieorologische 
W'aarnemingcn (1855 to 1876). 

Prof. O. C. Marsh has recently described 
a now order of Jurassic Dinosaurs, to which ho 
gives the name of Biplodocidae. The skull of 
a specimen of Diplwlacus discovered in Canon 
City, Colorado, indicates an animal of forty or 
fifty feet in length, probably adapted to aquatic 
conditions of life, and subsisting on succulent 
vegetation. Tho tooth nro entirely confined to 
tho front of the jaws, and are singularly weak 
and slender. Prof. Mai-sh’s description of this 
interesting fossil has appeared recently in the 
American Journal of Science and in the Geo¬ 
logical Magazine. 


rniLOLOGY NOTES. 

We aro glad to announce that Pandit Bhag- 
vaiihtl Indruji has been elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Netherlands Government has recently 
published tho second volumo of the Minhddji 
at-tdlibin, or “ Guide of Zealous Believers.” It 
has boon printed at tho Government Press at 
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Batavia, and is accompanied by a French trans¬ 
lation and notes by L. W. C. Yan don Borg. 
This manual of Mahommedan jurisprudence), of 
■which we noticed the first volume about a year 
ago, well deserves the attention of European 
students who may be preparing for a career in 
the service of the State in the Far East. It is 
the only Arabic work on Mahommedan juris¬ 
prudence, with the exception of the Mukhiugar, 
which has been translated into a European 
tongue, and it is the Law-book most generally 
in use throughout the Indian Archipelago and 
in Egypt. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Geological Society.—( Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 15.) 

J. W. Hvi.ke, Esq., President, in the Chair.—The 
"Wollaston gold medal was presented to Prof. 
A. Gaudry, “m recognition of the value of his 
palaeontological researches and the important 
scientific generalisations he had deduced from long 
and laborious observations ; ” the balance of the 
Wollaston Fund to Mr. E. Tulley Newton, “ for 
his researches among the pleistocene Mammalia of 
Great Britain; ” the Murchison medal to Dr. 
Henry Woodward, “for his researches into the 
structure and classification of the fossil Crustacea, 
especially of the Merostomata and Trilobita, and 
for his conduct of the Geological Magazine for nearly 
twenty years; ” the balance of the Murchison 
Fund to Mr. Martin Simpson, curator of the 
Whitby Museum; the Lyell medal to Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, “for his contributions to palaeontology, 
especially os regards the fossil Mammalia of 
Nebraska and the Sauria of the United States; ” 
the balance of the Lyell Fund to Prof. C. Lap- 
worth, “for his researches into the palaeontology 
and physical structure of the older rocks of Great 
Britain; ” a portion of the Barlow-Jameson Fund 
to Dr. James Croll, author of Later Phytical History 
of the Earth, &c.; another portion of the same Fund 
to Prof. L. Lesquereux “ for his researches into the 
palaeobotany of North America.”—The President 
then read his address, in which, after giving 
obituary notices of some of the members lost m 
1883, he passed in review the principal work done 
by the society since the last anniversary meeting, 
and finally referred more in detail to some import¬ 
ant results obtained elsewhere in connexion with 
the comparative osteology of the vertebrata, dwell¬ 
ing particularly upon the question of the existence 
in the lower jaw of an unpaired bone occupying, 
or anterior to, the symphysis—the “os presym- 
physien ” of M. Dollo, the “ mento-Meckelian ” 
of Cope, the “ inferior intermaxillary element” of 
W. K. Parker—and upon certain cranial and pelvic 
characters of the DinoBauria.—The following were 
elected council and officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Prof. T. G. Bonney; vice-presidents, 
Mr. W. Carruthers, Dr. John Evans, Mr. J. A. 
Phillips, and Prof. J. Prestwich ; secretaries, Mr. 
W. T. Blanford and Prof. J. W. Judd; foreign 
secretary, Mr. Warington W. Smyth; treasurer, 
Prof. T. Wiltshire; council, Messrs. H. Bauer- 
man, W. T. Blanford, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Mr. W. 
Carruthers, Dr. John Evans, Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, Dr. Henry Hicks, the Rev. Edwin Hill, 
Dr. G. J. Hinde, Mr. J. Hopkinson, Prof. T. 
M‘ Kenny Hughes, Mr. J. W. Hulke, Dr, J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, Profs. T. Rupert Jones, J. W. Rudd, 
Mr. J. A. Phillips, Prof. J. Prestwich, Messrs. 
F. W. Rudler, Warington W. Smyth, J. J. H. 
Teall, W. Topley, Prof. T. Wiltshire, and Dr. 
Henry Woodward. 

Philolooical Society.—( Friday, Feb. 15.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. F. T. Elworthy read a paper on “ F'urther 
Unnoted Grammatical Peculiarities in the Dialect 
of Somerset and Devon.” The effect of stress was 
first noted: “break ’is head” means break the 
speaker’s own head, while “break hces head” 
refers to another man’s head. “Too,” meaning 
“ in excess,” is shortened—“ t5 good,” “to bad; ” 
but is long when it signifies also “bad too,” “right 
too.” Iu demonstratives, “ ’out be reddy z-week ” 
means fora week or more to come, while “ tliee-uz 
week” means the current week ending on Saturday 


next. “As ” is never used as a relative. “Though” 
is pronounced “ thoff ” or “ off,” while “trough” 
is always “trow.” Adjectives double the compara¬ 
tive and superlative endings: “ the most ugliestest 
old fellow, ’sparshly [especially] when’s drunk.” 
“Of” generally follows “about,” “laugh,” and 
“ touch ” : “ about of a dozen,” “ what bee 
lurfin o’ ? ” “ I never did’n touch o’ un.” “ To ” 
is often left out before the infinitive, especially that 
of purpose, which requires “for”: “ Did’n go 
vor do it”—didn’t mean to doit. “At” occurs 
only in the phrase “at all.” “To” takes the 
place of “at,” “in,” and sometimes “on” : “her 
lived to Taunton to sen-ice; ” “ I’ll do it to once ; ” 
“ car’n to your back”—carry it on your back. 
After “about” and “more than,” “a” is used 
before numbers and nouns of time : “ more than a 
forty ” (compare Luke ix. 28), “ about of a Friday,” 
“about of a one o’clock.” “ Upon” and “on” 
as prepositions are unknown, except in the occa¬ 
sional form of “ ’pon ” : “ put the money down tap 
the table,” “tap the wall,” where “tap” = on 
the top of. (“Toppe,” top, is thus used in Old 
Kentish of 1340.) “Let” and “help” are used 
with the past tense; thus “I let her had’n” 
= I let her have it; “ help her do’d it ” = help 
her do it. Other peculiarities of the dialect were 
given, with many racy phrases in the Somersetshire 
pronunciation. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. —( Monday , 

Feb. 18.) 

Prop. W. W. Skbat, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Lewis exhibited: (1) A denarius of Trajan 
which had been found in July of last year near the 
surface in a corn-field on the northern side of the 
Hills’ Road nearly opposite to Cavendish College. 
The coin is probably an antique forgery, being 
struck from two dies, which clearly do not 
belong to each other. (2) A medal two inches 
and three-sixteenths (= 7") in diameter, struck 
at Paris from the mixed metal—a kind of 
Corinthian brass—found in the ruins of the 
Tuileries after the palace had been burnt by the 
Communards. (3) An example in bronze of the 
medal, two inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
struck at Berlin to commemorate the silver 
wedding of the Crown Prince Frederick William 
with our own Princess Royal.—Mr. Hessels read 
“ Notes in aid of the Study of Mediaeval Glossaries,” 
and began by remarking that the object of his 
paper was to point out in a few graphic illustra¬ 
tions some of the difficulties in the deciphering of 
MSS., and the consequent corruptions to which 
glossaries had been subject. By doing so it was 
his wish to prepare the way for a more detailed 
study of all the symbols which have been used at 
different times and in different countries to 
express the vowels and consonants of the docu¬ 
mentary and written languages (but chiefly Latin). 
In speaking of glossaries, he referred more 
especially to Latin, but all he was going to say 
was, in his opinion, equally applicable to English, 
French, and other glossaries. The compilation of 
glossaries may be said to have ceased about the 
sixteenth century, when dictionaries, properly so 
called, begin to make their appearance. The 
sources of all those which originated before that 
time may be looked for, first of all, in 
the comedians, grammarians, and some later 
Roman authors, some fathers of the Church, 
and more especially in Isidore, the Bishop 
of Seville, who died in a.d. 636. After Isidore 
follow a great many more or less un¬ 
known glossators, who either interpreted or 
corrupted Isidore’s collections, while adding, at 
the same time, some new words to the old ones. In 
the eleventh century Papiaa made his appearance 
with large importations of Greek and Hebrew 
words. Still better known than Papias are Ugucio 
or Hugutio, who wrote 200 years later, and 
Johannes de Janua (or Balbus), who flourished in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, and 
whose huge grammar and lexicon, called Catho- 
licon, was printed, for the first time, in 1460, at 
Mainz, shortly after the invention of printing. 
"Well known are the MSS. and different editions 
of the so-called Vocabularius Ex quo, printed in the 
fifteenth century, the various Gemmae, Gemmae gem- 
marurn, Gemmulac, &c., mostly productions of Ger¬ 
many and the Netherlands. England also largely 
contributed to the glossary-literature. Everyone 


knows the Promptorium Panulorum, published by 
Mr. Albert Way from 1843 to 18o3 for the Camden 
Society. There are, further, the Medulla Gramm- 
tires, the Ortus Yoeahulorum, and a variety of other 
word-lists. In 1881 the Early - English Text 
Society issued a work entitled Catholictm Aug’Ym, 
an Euglixh-Latin Word-book. It was published 
from a MS., dated 1483, in the possession of Lord 
Monson ; and another MS. of about the same date, 
preserved in the British Museum, and closely 
agreeing with Lord Monson’s MS., is stated to 
have been collated for the edition. The book has 
been badly edited, as the editor had not sufficiently 
trained himself for the difficulties, which are rather 
more numerous in MSS. of the fifteenth century 
than in those of earlier periods. Moreover, the 
MSS. themselves are in a very corrupt condition. 
They present in the most bewildering manner all 
the errors to which glossaries have been for cen¬ 
turies, and are still, so peculiarly liable on account 
of the insulated position of words recorded in 
them. Glossaries contain names of all sorts of 
strange and uncommon plants, animals, drugs, 
tools, pieces of furniture, &c., &c., not usually 
learnt in the school-room. Very often one diffi¬ 
cult word is explained by another no less puzzling 
than the one it is intended to explain. For genera¬ 
tions these difficult words have been subjected, - 

not only to the influences of the different pro- 1 

nunciations of copyists, but also to all the mis- 1 
readings and transmutations which defective 
human eyes, deceived by the similarity of one letter 
with another, may bring about. A close study of 
the Catholieon shows that an editor of 1881 may fall 
into almost the same mistakes as the scribe of 
1483; and the errors found iu Lord Mouson’s MS., 
and in that of the British Museum, may be dis¬ 
cerned in hundreds of glossaries besides. The 
Catholieon may therefore be said to contain the j 
key to a great many of the errors found in 
du Cange’s and Diefenbach’s records of glos- > 
sarial words, which have nearly all arisen from 
a combination of peculiar pronunciation, mis¬ 
reading, and miswriting so systematic, as it were, 
that forms and words, mutilated almost beyond 
recognition, can be traced back to the point from 
whence the corruption commenced, with almost 
incredible facility and certainty, so soon as you 
know the mysteries of pronunciation and the pecu¬ 
liarities of the handwriting. For instance, the two 
strokes of n may be misread as « (= r), and a 
scribe, ignorant of the word he has before him, 
but fond of plain writing, may actually write the 
Bymbol t>; the next transcriber of the word may i 
turn this v into b ; another scribe may turn this 
into/or p, and / may be turned into ph, or the f, 
resembling much the «, may actually be turned 
into s, the latter, by pronunciation, into c, and this 
again, by misreading, into t. The greatest per¬ 
plexity is sometimes caused by the strokes of m, n, 
u, i, which are nearly always written alike; a 
alone may be road in four different ways as: in, «i, 
ni, iu; so we have in the Catholieon amseges 
printed for amseges, an hede land, and scores of :J 
other confusions. The very origin of our verb to 
glean is obscure on account of the misreadings to 1 
which the strokes of the mediaeval forms connected 
with it have been subject. A Greek word, begin¬ 
ning with (v, may at last come to commence with 
phi. Thus we find in the Catholieon flobalsomtim, 
and in Diefenbach philobalsamum, both corrupted 
from xylobalsamum (= Gr. (uhofidharapoi'), through 
stlobalsamum; » being misread for /, and the next 
scribe turning the latter into ph. In the same way 
syllogisticus is turned into silogistieus, this into /ilo- 
gisticus, and this into p/ulogisticus. The vowels 
a, o, and « are very often written in such a manner 
that they cannot be distinguished from each other. 
Hence words in which one or more of these vowels 
is found by the side of an/or s may become com¬ 
pletely altered; so we have in the Catholieon 
offatorium for assatorium ; consarcire, consertire, both 
for confercire. A misread / being changed into <, 
this may change by pronunciation into c, and so 
we have subcercinare (through subsercinare) from sub- 
farcinare. An id may arise from misreading id '■ 
hence clientidus for clieululus ; mod may arise from 
a carelessly written apt ; ur, us, and eon arose from 
a misread a ; c and t are very often misread, hence 
cerale (itself corrupted from eereale ), a baking oven, 
changed into torale ; b may arise from a misread j 
or l from b ; j from a misread r; li from a misread 
b ; l from t and from k, and from/; rpi may come 
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to stand for rru ; pi for jti ; p for fr ; r for r, or v 
for r ; r for c ; ri for « or n ; r/j for pp ; u for a, or 
a for u, Arc.—Prof. Skoat made the following 
remarks:—‘• Probably tlie particular mistake of l 
for k is chiefly found where the k is double : thus 
Ik occurs for kk. In the case of r for p, it is nl«o 
because the p is double, so that rp is for pp. 'With 
respect to the word g'- i n, I would observe that the 
provincial English yam, a handful, is still in use, 
so that the old spelling gh me, probably equivalent 
to grime or ye/me, leads us to connect glean with the 
Anglo-Saxon gilm, a handful, as I have already 
suggested in my Dictionary. I have observed, in 
collating Piers the Plowman, an instance in which 
the scribe appears to have been writing from dicta¬ 
tion, and to have misheard what was said; hence 
he wrote a line which, though in itself nonsensical, 
sounds very much like the true reading wln-n the 
words are read aloud with the old pronunciation.” 

Royal Historical Society. —( Annual General 
Sleeting, Thursday, Feb. 11.) 

J. HsYwoon, Esin, in the Chair.—Mr. James Hoy- 
woodind Prof. J. R. Seeley were elected vice-presi¬ 
dents, and Messrs. Oscar Browning, C. A. Fyffe, 
J. Baker Greene, H. H. Howorth, and Capt. E. C. 
Johnson members of council. The annual sub¬ 
scription was raised to two guineas for all fellows 
elected after March 1.—Dr. G. G. Zerfll read a 
paper on “The Tchbng-Yung of Confucius,” in 
which, after tracing the grout dilliculties in trans¬ 
lating Chinese word-signs, lie endeavoured to point 
out the principal causes of the peculiarly stationary 
character of China, so admirably laid before the 
fellows of the .society in the paper on “ Political 
Lessons of Chinese History ” by Sir Richard 
Temple. For nearly five-and-twenty centuries 
nothing had changed in the social and religious 
organisation of the Cliinese. Tins singular phe¬ 
nomenon was traced to the moral influence exer¬ 
cised by the “ Tchong-YOug,” the Chinese bible. 
All the most lofty sentiments that ought to rule 
the individual, and any number of individuals 
forming a State, were given in it, but unhappily 
reduced to dry arithmetical problems, preventing 
the development of independent free thought. 
The works of Confucius had thus absorbed the 
whole spiritual vitality of the Chinese through a 
one-sided culture of morals, and a total neglect of 
the reasoning faculty. Formalism went hand in 
hand with high moral principles, without pro¬ 
moting any true scientific progress. The people 
in China had to fulfil sacred duties, being kept in 
utter ignorance of possessing also sacred rights. 
This disturbance in the balance of duties and 
rights explained all the phenomena of Chinese 
hhtory.—A discussion followed, in which Alderman 
Hurst and Mesars. Walter Hamilton, T. Pagliordini, 
and C. J. Stone took part. 


FINE ART. 

OSEAT BALE of PICTURES, at rodaceil price* (F.ngTarlngs, Chromo*, 
•*1 1 ^>gnpl»»), hAnd*otn n lv framed. Everyone nlvmt to purchase picture* 
***•4 psr 4 visit. Very auitnblo for wedding and Christ ruas pro*«ut*.— 
RiM, 115, Btraud. near Waterloo-bridtfo. 


■d History of Greek Sculpture under Pheidias 
end hit Successors. By A. S. Murray. 
Mol. II. (John Murray.) 

Tm History of Greek Sculpture before Pheidiat, 
published in 1880, has been followed without 
loss of timo by a second volume, in which the 
author traces the development of Greek 
sculpture to its close. To the educated public 
he has thus provided, in a complete and 
excellent form, a guide to the present state of 
our knowledge on the subject. But over and 
above its importance as a good handbook, Mr. 
Murray’s new volume includes so much that 
w interesting in the monuments ho publishes, 
® tire results of his own researches, in his 
criticisms of the opinions of others, in his sug¬ 
gestive observations and conjectures, that 
even those who may hold different or opposite 
views will allow him a considerable share in 
the advancement of knowledge. 


Conformably to the aim of the work as laid 
down in the Preface, the author has treated 
only of those sculptures which are acknow¬ 
ledged to be originals or can he satisfactorily 
traced to originals now lost. The inevitable con¬ 
sequence of this is that lie leaves unnoticed a 
great part of the Gracco-ltoman sculptures 
which in Italian museums convey to us so 
pleasing a notion of the artistic wealth of 
ancient times. He draws his principal material 
from the British Museum, the ancient trea¬ 
sures of which he, next to Mr. Newton, has 
charge. He is therefore in the fortunate 
position of finding that his personal tastes 
coincide completely with his official duties. 
With tliis advantage, which is no small re¬ 
commendation of the work to an English 
public, there is necessarily this disadvantage 
—that in the pages of the author the ancient 
sculptures of other museums are placed mostly 
in the background, while Hellenistic art 
appears as little more than an appendage to 
that of Phcidias. This, indeed, is clearly 
expressed in the title of the book— Greek 
Sculpture under Pheidias and his Successors. 
In an historical respect the work would have 
gained had it ended with Lysippos. For 
myself I do not find the reason satisfactory 
which is assigned for the innovation of placing 
Skopas after Praxiteles, and not, as chronology 
requires, before him. 

The plates are welcome even where they do 
not claim to do more than recall the subject. 
From the various processes which have been 
employed we see—as, indeed, is apparent in 
most illustrated hooks at present—that the 
graphic art is in a state of transition, rest¬ 
lessly seeking for a method of reproduction 
which shall unite the fidelity of a photograph 
with the excellence of engraving on metal or 
wood. Of all the methods that have been 
tried, the least perfected as yet, even in 
France (which has hitherto maintained an 
undisputed leadership in tasteful book illus¬ 
tration), is the process of metal relief plates 
which reproduces tones as well as linear 
drawing. The most advanced is the helio¬ 
gravure, in which several pleasing illustra¬ 
tions in this work are executed. On the title- 
go is a heliogravure of the beautiful bronze 
:ad from Asia Minor now in the British 
Museum, which I, with some other archae¬ 
ologists, continue to regard, not as a goddess, 
but as an androgynous type of a good period 
in the ago of the Diadoclii. 

Otto Bkxndorf. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

In the Portfolio, Mr. Walter Armstrong, in a 
first paper full of good sense, discusses the use 
of mechanical tests in discovering tho author¬ 
ship of Old Masters, and points out an 
interesting pentimento in the “ Ecce Homo ” 
by Correggio in the National Gallery. The 
number contains a good etching by Mr. 
Chattock, and a very brilliant “engraving in 
facsimile,” by Dujardin, after a Venetian draw¬ 
ing by Mr. J. Pennell. 

TrrE chief feature of the Art Journal is an 
article (well illustrated) on that highly gifted 
artist, Frederick Sandys. We know of no 
living artist who possesses an imagination at 
onco so poetical and masculine as Mr. Sandys, 
nor any draughtsman who excels him. Why 
is his work so rarely seen ? Vernon Lee’s 
“Lombard Colour-Studies” are short and 
brilliant. Tho etching of “ Homeless,” by 


Charles Courtry, after A. n. Marsh, reminds 
us of Air. Herkomer. 

The Maynzim of Art is good and varied as 
usual. The editor contributes an admirable 
paper on “ Pictures of Japan,” with illustra¬ 
tions from the recent work of M. Louis Gonze. 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson appears as the writer of 
some charming verses. Verestchagin, tho 
Russian artist, is the subject of an appreciative 
article by liis countryman. Prof. Nicolas Sobko; 
and Mr. Monkhouse finishes his account of tho 
Constantine Ionides collection. The frontis¬ 
piece is an admirable engraving by Bellenger, 
alter a very interesting portrait by Botticelli 
now belonging to Mr. Ionides. It was once in 
the Portales collection, and was purchased by 
its present possessor from the late I). G. 
Rossetti. From an inscription upon the picture 
we learn that the lady’s name was Smeralda 
di Bandinelle. 

The sword of Rubens is tho subject of one of 
the numerous engravings in tho Revue des Arts 
dicoratifs. We learn from the same excellent 
periodical that M. Edmond Bonaffe has pre¬ 
pared for publication a Dictionary of the 
French amateurs of the seventeenth century, 
which will shortly be publishod by M. Quantin. 


MESSRS. AG NEW'S EXHIBITION. 
The Messrs. Agnew’s exhibition, always exten¬ 
sive and generally varied, is wont to depend for 
its main interest upon that which only too many 
of the galleries neglect—a display of tho earlier 
achievements of English water-colour. Dewint 
and David Cox—masters skilled in obtaining by 
the most subtle means the simplest effects—have 
aforetime been well represented; but this year 
one of these artists, Peter Dewint, is to be looked 
for in chief at Messrs. Vokins’s, in an exhibition 
opened later, and David Cox is for tho moment 
without special display. But the Messrs. Agnew 
are faithful to their traditions, in so far as they 
represent Turner. At least seven or eight of his 
drawings, done at different periods, and with 
somewhat varying success, decorate their walls. 
Four of these works belong to the same epoch 
—almost to the same hour. They are early 
works. One of them is dated 1797—a period 
when the artist was “ William ” Turner. The 
Oxford Almanacks, with their fine architectural 
designs, of which the motives were discovered 
in Oxford itself, belong to about that period. 
It was a time when Turner was more especially 
engaged with that architecture which interested 
him in a lesser measure for many years after¬ 
wards. The four elaborate studies to which we 
call attention represent various aspects of the 
great cathedral of Salisbury. Its symmetry, 
its curious and almost exceptional unity, fas¬ 
cinated Turner. And never can his work have 
been more careful and precise than it is found to 
be in these drawings. They represent, admir¬ 
ably, a certain stage in his progress—a stage at 
which the play of the imagination was never 
suffered to interfere with the record of fact. In 
the one, he was already accomplished; and, in 
the other, in which he was afterwards to excel, 
he showed hardly even the first signs of a fuller 
development. 

What a pity it is that an artist so great as 
Cotman should so often have to be represented 
in the exhibitions by inferior work 1 Look at 
his “Windmill” at the Messrs. Agnew’s. It 
has a certain solid merit, but none of his grace 
of form, his glory of colour. The rarity, in 
public places, of his more excellent labour points, 
we must say, very much to the conclusion that 
it was in reality infrequent, and that his fame 
is established upon the somewhat narrow basis 
of a few perfect performances rather than on the 
broader footing of a mass of popular and agree¬ 
able work. Ho and Copley Fielding now stand 
at two extremes in this matter. Cotman did 
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much that lacked the evidence ot his liner taste, 
and a little that was quite faultless. Copley 
Fielding wrought with curious equality. 11 is 
drawings wore nearly ull of them neat and 
engaging ; was there one of them that delighted 
us deeply ? 

Of contemporary work the Messrs. Agnew 
make a large arid miscellaneous show, lint 
there is a little too much of what is common¬ 
place and merely popular, and it has been 
already said elsewhere that there is likewise too 
much of what has appeared but recently in the 
exhibitions of at least one organised society. 
Still, there are many visitors to the Messrs. 
Agnew’s gallery who will by no means wish to 
resent the oiler of a second opportunity for see¬ 
ing a dazzling instance of the craft of Mr, Haag, 
a dreamy poem in water-colour by Mr. Burr, a 
quaint and dainty little Kilburne, and many 
Birket Fosters, in which, as usual, the heavens 
are clear, the children innocent, and the world 
a little too obviously swept and garnished. 
There is something for all tastes in the present 
exhibition. 


MR. ALBERT HARTSHORN AND THE 
AIiCHAEOTAXrICAL INSTITUTE. 

Last September tho Council of the Koval 
Archaeological Institute communicated to the 
literary journals the formal expression of their 
regret that their “ valued friend and secretary,” 
Mr. Albert Hartshorn, F.S.A., had announced 
his intention of resigning the posts which he 
had tilled for several years with so much credit 
to the Institute and himself. Mr. Hartshorn 
has edited the Journal of the Institute since 
the death of Mr. Joseph Burtt in 1876. and he 
has also since 1878 held the office of secretary, 
bo that, in fact, ho was responsible for the 
whole management mul control of tho society 
and its affairs. Since his resignation, the council 
have reverted to the original constitution, and 
the new secretary, Mr. II. B. Gosselin, will 
he relieved from editorial duties, as the Journal 
will bo conducted by Mr. W. It. St. John Hope. 
The fact is, that the burden of the two offices is 
greater than any one man can be expected to 
undertake, and especially when the remuneration 
is so inadequate that no one will accept save 
as a labour of love. Besides tho literary and 
financial correspondence, tho whole duty of 
organising the annual meetings falls upon the 
secretary. He is not only required to make 
the necessary arrangements with tho local 
authorities, to plan tho excursions, and to 
settle what papers have to bo read in the 
evenings, and who aro to road them, but he 
is also called upon to bargain with tho rail¬ 
ways, lodging-house keepers, and hotels on the 
spot, and to see that proper accommodation is 
provided for members of the congress, in the 
way of trains, lodgings, luncheons, and 
carriages. He has also to smooth away 
jealousies and conciliate prejudices in a con¬ 
gress of irritable savants; and, in short, it 
depends on him to make a series of gigantic 
picnics in an unexplored neighbourhood a 
recognised success. Every member of tho 
Institute will bear witness to the tact, talent, 
and temper which Mr. Hartshorn displayed in 
discharging theso difficult and delicate duties, 
and it may safely bopredicted that the cheery and 
courteous secretary of the past will bo missed at 
future meetings. 

If there is any truth 'in the doctrine 
of heredity, Mr. Albert Hartshorn was 
bom to be an antiquary, for lie is 
descended on both sides from scholars de¬ 
voted to archaeological research. His 
mother was tho daughter of fhe Itev. Thomas 
Kerriek, the principal librarian of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, and a prominent 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, to which 
both he and his son wero benefactors. He 


bequeathed to that society his gallery of royal 
portraits of early date, which included the 
well-known portrait of Queen alary by Lucas 
de Ileere; and it was indebted to his son 
for a large collection of Greek and Koman 
coins. Mr. Hartshorn’s father, the Kev. C. H. 
Hartshorn. Hector of Holdcnby. Northampton¬ 
shire, was one of the founders of the Institute, 
and a frequent contributor to its Tr" nsmtions. 
lie was still an undergraduate at Cambridge 
when he published, in 1S2'J. his Ancient .!/. triril 
TiiR 5 , which aro mentioned with approval by 
Sir Waiter Scott in the Preface to Iriiuiioo ; but 
his last considerable work was Tin /•’■■'ill t! and 
Military HSlnri / of N.irthui.ihcrlsu'l. which was 
privately printed at the expense of the Duke of 
Northumberland in IS.74. His son was born in 
1839, when his father’s friend. Mr. Albert Way, 
was his godfather. He was educated at West¬ 
minster School, and the University of Heidel¬ 
berg, and on his return from Germany entered 
as a pupil the office of the lute Sir Gilbert 
Scott, for his father intended him to be an 
architect. He had no liking, however, for the 
practico of his profession, and was eventually 
induced, by his love of art and archaeology, to 
accept service in the Institute of which his 
father was so conspicuous a member. He has 
hitherto had little timo for authorship, and his 
only finished work is an illustrated catalogue 
of The Jtecumbcnt Menumental Ejjhjies in North- 
amntunshirc, which aro drawn to scale with 
historical and heraldic notes. But only fifty 
copies were issued, and the hook is now very 
scarce. Mr. Hartshorn is now spending his 
well-earned holiday in Italy, but it is to be 
hoped that on his return ho will employ his 
pen and pencil in the production of some work 
worthy of his attainments. E. C. \V. 


NOTES FIIUM ASIA MINOR 

Berlin : Feb. 23,1SS1. 

It may bo of service to the small number of 
workers in the field of Asia Minor antiquities 
if I can find space in the Academy for a few 
notes on points that have come to my know¬ 
ledge since my paper in the last Journal of 
Hi/Ionic Stiulio was written. 

1. Under No. xxiv. I proposed to substitute 
the name Atyocharax for the corrupt Iouchara- 
tax of llieroeles. A coin recently acquired by 
M. Waddington gives tho true form, Iliero- 
eliarax. and confirms the situation assigned to 
my conjectural Atyocharax by proving that 
the place was in the country of the Mozeani, 
and, therefore, near Dioelcia. I have placed it 
about seven miles from Dioelcia. 

2. Coins give the name of the tribe Mozeani. 
Ptolemy has Moreau i ; and so Mr. Kterrett 
reads in an important inscription published in 
the Journal, No. 34. I have not seen this 
inscription ; but find tho name Mezeani in two 
inscriptions of Dorylaion. 

3. In No. 30, 1. 7, read for ‘A(rid[pxp]- 

Aponius Saturuinus, who is well known from 
Tacitus’ Histories, must have been proconsul of 
Asia, and Servenius was one of the three leijati 
under him. Tins formula, like several others 
which I have restored in tho inscription, is 
quito unique. The first line may bo completed. 

['H irdAn i Aouki i] ov ’Xtpovyviov Ao[vkIov in6 c]. 

I am again indebted to M. Waddington on this 
point. 

4. On p. G4 I proposed to correct Kpianrov in 
Galen to Kpdirtrot, in preference to Wcsscling’s 
Koirfia. A nominative is required; but is, I 
think, to be found by understanding trtSiov. 
The plain of Krassos is, as I have proved, tho 
lower Tcmbris valley. 

6. Finally. I will ask room for a conjectural 
restoration of the complete text of the epitaph 
of Abercius, the most important document 
known at present for the history of Phrygia 
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during the second century. Tho text in its 
traditional form is full of gross inaccuracies; 
and tin' following restoration, in whieh I h ;lV e 
had the benefit of several suggestions from 
friends in Oxford, diners very much from tho 
iv. torations hitherto proposed :— 

4k\ tKTyt rroAewf 6 troXtirys tout' iiroipira 
v, tr* (Xu) rpavtptds adiparot tvQa Oiaiv, 
oi’cof 'Aflipmos fte, <j paO-qrljs noipevot ayt'oe, 
oi'iptmv fit fSntTKti npofidreer ayeAat riSiois re, 
vCiCaXpov s js t v ti peydKovt Kal rdf0' updurrou ■ 5 

ojrot yap u iSi'6a]t, foiodirtuco \ ypdpuara vurrd, 
tit ’Pdet’f;' bt tirruil/rv elite fiaTiXyav ddpvirci 
leal {Sa-ii\i<T,Tac totlV ypuaucrroXov yiwauni)iKsi' l 
Aa hr 5’ tidov inti A auirpdv trrppayetoav t yorra ■ 

Kal Supiyt veSoy Ada Kal IStrrea Ttayra, NitnSty, 10 
EinppdrTjt' Stands • vdvrp S’ tax ov c'lndoiraSjOUf, 
nadAor i\irv eirituijr 1. tli'crns irdvrp 5e t poiryt 
Kal irapiPllKt rpui.niv ndvTrj, ’Ixl’f'e dirlt rpypt 
TTavuiyiO-q, KaSapljy, be iopdtaro flxpSeVur uyyfi 
Kal tost op iireSaiKt <pi\ult iadetr StaTrayrdt, 15 
olvoy xP r i’ T7,jy e\ ouTa , Ktpaufia (u'wutra per* &prov. 
raura iraptarut tivoy ’A itipKiot uSf ypacAjeat — 
iBSouiiKolTTOv trot Kal Seurtpov fiyov aArjOdu— 
r aud’ hpluav e 6£aiB’ uKtp auruu tr as 6 avvtpSds. 
ov piyrot Tup&ip Tit I pip fTfpov nya Bpati • 20 

el S’ o6v ’Paipaloit Bptrti Snrxei'Aicc xP yff “» 

Kal XPnurii aarptSi ’lepdiroAt x f ‘Am xpuird. 

In 1. 3 the article is awkward, but not more so 
til ill in 1. 1, where its presence is vouched for 
by an inscription of Uieropolis. Ill 1. 4 the 
order oBpeuiv St is defended by 11. o and 7. Ia 
1. o, ko! aavO’ for the corrupt irdera KaBophu'vrat. 
In 1. It), opiiviy for the corrupt A code : the varia¬ 
tion from the first personal pronoun to ariou is 
very common in Phrygian sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions ; ’A BtpKiou is a gloss. In 1. 22 I have 
supposed that the Homeric form rriAi was 
imitated. W. M. ItAMSAY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE “APOLLO AND MAKSYAS.” 

London: Fob. 25, 1SSC 

As all controversy on tho “ Apollo and 
Marsyas ” has now ceased, it may bo that some 
facts connected with its history will not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the ACADEMY, and 
will also have the effect of correcting some 
statements made in high quarters. Being m 
possession of all that is known concerning the 
picture during the last thirty-three years, I can 
speak on the matter with some authority. 

This now celebrated work was formerly 
in the possession of Mr. John Barnard, a 
connoisseur of the last ceutury, and was sold 
•with his collection in 1787. It then passed into 
tho hands of .Mr. Francis Durovcray, a City 
merchant and art collector, who, though not 
possessing sufficient knowledge to discriminate 
the hand of the master, valued it very highly, 
and frequently refused either to sell or exchange 
it, saying that if he did he should want a large 
sum for it. When liis collection was on sale 
at Christie's in 1SOO, it was entered in the Cata¬ 
logue as by Andrea Mantegna, which was, of 
course, absurd. While on view, the gentleman 
who then presided over our National Gallery 
came into the room, accompanied by a lady 
who specially called his attention to the picture. 
Ho regarded it for a few seconds and passed on. 
On tlio day following—March 2—it was knocked 
down to an agent employed by Mr. Morns 
Moore for sixty-seven guineas. In a fever of 
astonishment and delight at the possession ot 
such an unlooked-for treasure he, ns he has 
told me, could scarcely sleep all night; and 1 
am able to state that it might have bum 
secured at that sale by our National Gallery f" r 
a sum under £’30D, which is only half the 
amount given not long before for a spurious 
Holla in. It was then exhibited by Mr. Moore 
to connoisseurs, and to all who took an interest 
in art, as an undoubted work of Kaphael. T pass 
over the opposition to this attribution, for the 
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circumstances of its purchase would naturally 
have made that inevitable. Tho matter has 
been sufficiently discussed in all its bearings, 
and has been the grave of many a reputation. 

It was subsequently taken to Paris, Berlin. 
Dresden, Vienna, Munich, and was received 
with a most enthusiastic welcomo from eminent 
artists and connoisseurs; among these were 
the two chief representatives of the German 
school, Cornelius and Overbeck, who attested 
the correctness of its attribution to Raphael. 
Tho latter said, “There is no want of attesta¬ 
tions, nor of monograms, nor of studies, nor of 
designs, to convince oneself, or to affirm, that 
this precious picture—the Apollo and Marsvas— 
is from the hand of Raphael.” To the above 
names may be added those of Schnoor and 
Kaulbach, with many others. 

In June last, Mr. Courtney, Secretary to the 
Treasury, in answer to a question put by Mr. 
Tomlinson in the House of Commons, made a 
series of statements unhappily so devoid of 
truth that it is greatly to bo regretted his in¬ 
formation had been derived from sources ill- 
informed or wilfully misleading. He stated that 
the “ owner [Mr. Moore] had vainly ottered it 
at several national museums in Europe.” The 
facts above mentioned may have led to this very 
erroneous conclusion. But I am able to state, 
without fear of contradiction, that on no single 
occasion, either at home or abroad, privately or 
publicly, did Mr. Moore ever offer his picture 
for salo at a fixed price. In fact, so much tho 
contrary, that once, in my hearing, a gentle¬ 
man snid, “I can never get Mr. Moore to say 
what he will take for it.” Many offers for it, 
however, were made. Mr. Holford, in the year 
of its purchase, made a very large one, through 
Mr. John Scott, of Colnaghi’s, and this was re¬ 
peated ton years later. A far more considerable 
sum—300,000 frs.—was offered by the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, and repeated with the addition 
of 75,000 more. Why this was not accepted is 
beyond my personal knowledge, and I have 
no right to quote anything I have hoard from 
a secondary source. Thus, then, it is shown, 
offers were made to Mr. Moore, but not by him; 
and thus it is that the picture has been ac¬ 
quired by the Louvre for 200,000 frs. (£8,000), 
scarcely more than was given for a picture in 
our National Gallery one blushes to see 
ascribed to Rembrandt. It is needless to add 
that the picture has been attainable since 1850, 
and might have been secured to the nation had 
its official representatives been sufficiently alive 
to their duty of securing the finest works of art 
in the market. 

It would be interesting if we could trace 
back the history of a picture now so celebrated 
all over Europe to its original place, after it 
had left the easel of the master. This must 
always remain a matter of conjecture; but, in 
perusing the pages of Vasari, one cannot but 
take note of the circumstances attending 
Eaphael’s arrival in Florence, and his hospit¬ 
able reception by Taddeo Taddei. Of this 
kindness he had a great appreciation, an4 it 
was agreeable to his amiable nature to repay 
his generous host with a present of two paint¬ 
ings. One of these has been accounted for and 
traced as the “Madonna della Verdura,” now 
in the Belvedere at Vienna. The heirs of 
Taddeo Taddei in the seventeenth century sold 
it to tho Archduke Ferdinand Charles of the 
Tyrol, and in 1773 it was placed in tho 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna. It was painted in 
1505-6, a period which suits the style of the 
“ Apollo and Marsyas,” whose landscape back- 
pound has much of the same general character. 
That of the “Madonna del Cardellino” in the 
Uffizi comes close upon the same time ; the 
same model seems to have boon used; and tho 
background again has the same close analogy. 
The latter was also a gift of the painter to Ins 
niend Lorenzo Nasi. As regards the second 


picture, all that is known of it is a statement 
made by a commentator on Vasari that it wont 
to England. 

Mr. Moore, who has studied tho subject 
thoroughly, believes that the “ Apollo and 
Marsyas ” is tho second picture given to Taddeo 
Taddei, and it is a very possible suggestion. 
For if such a work came to England in the 
seventeenth century, which, from its beginning 
until its end, was full of political turmoil, there 
were reasons to account for tho loss of the tra¬ 
ditions of so exquisite a work. Under any cir¬ 
cumstances, ono must look for some such 
explanation. Works of art sold under some 
pressure in a remote part of England might 
even now be comparatively obscured ; and but 
a century ago one can see by this instance how 
its merits were only partially acknowledged. 
Its resuscitation wuus a great achievement, and 
it will ever be a regret with all lovers of art in 
this country that our authorised advisors 
allowed such a prize to pass out of our hands. 
This is not a question which belongs to the past, 
as Mr. Courtney stated. How can that be, 
when it is not yet twelve months sinco it 
was acquired by the French authorities '< 
It would bo well indeed if this severe 
lesson had its effect, but it is not so. 
Only a few weeks since, a fine and large 
example by Giacomo Bassano was knocked 
down at Christie’s to an eminent connoisseur 
for tho small sum of twenty guineas. Our 
national collection is not rich in this master, 
and it was specially a picture for a gallery. It 
seems as if our authorities can never con¬ 
descend to purchase except from a known 
collection, and the expenditure of a good lump 
of money from the national purse. It has been 
a notable feature at Christie’s that when a 
large sum has been given for a picture for the 
nation applause follows, as if tho price, and 
not tho work, was tho theme of praise. It 
is within my knowledge that a painting by 
Mantegna was once sold in that room for 
twelve shillings, and in the presence of the then 
national purchaser. J. G. Waller. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Next week we shall give a description, by Mr. 
J. H. Middleton, «f tho famous Castellani 
Collection, which is to be sold at Rome from 
March 17 to April 10. Illustrated Catalogues 
can be obtained in tins country from Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch. 

Dr. J. P. Richter is at present at Berlin, 
and has had an audience of tho Crown Prince, 
who expressed to him high appreciation of his 
Literary Works of Leonardo. 

An exhibition of works of art manufacture 
designed and executed by students of schools 
of art since 1862 is to be held at South Ken¬ 
sington in April. The objects will consist of 
carvings, furniture, decorations, metal-work¬ 
ing, jewellery, goldsmiths’ work, pottery, glass, 
woven and printed fabrics, &c. They must be 
sent in by March 31. 

On March 14 a monument to Pepys, the 
diarist, will be unveiled in tho church at St. 
Olave, Hart Street, E.C., where ho lies buried. 
Wo understand that subscriptions are still 
needed to defray tho entire expense. 

In accordance with its usual custom on tho 
election of one of its members by the Royal 
Academy, tho Hogarth Club gnvo a compli¬ 
mentary dinner to Mr. Colin Hunter, on 
February 25, at the Criterion. Between 
seventy and eighty artists were present, in¬ 
cluding his brother Associates, Messrs. Luke 
Fildos, C. B. Birch, R. W. Macbeth, and E. J. 
Gregory. Mr. J. D. Linton presided. 

Tub Manchester Literary Club has issued a 
“hand-list” of deceased artists of Lancashire 


and Cheshire. This is the first essay of what it 
is hoped will grow to bo a biographical diction¬ 
ary. The list is being circulated for additions 
and corrections. The editor is Mr. J. H. 
Nodid, Tho Grange, Heaton Moor, Manchester. 

We have received from Messrs. Goupil an 
artist’s proof of a largo photogravure from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Catherine Lady 
Comewall. It would be difficult to detect that 
it was not a mezzotint by ono of the more 
famous of Sir Joshua’s engravers, but it renders 
the brushwork of the artist in a way no en¬ 
graving can. The faco has come out with 
singular purity and brilliance. We understand 
that the plate in this case has required very 
little artistic manipulation. The success of this 
reproduction is sufficient to assure us that, it 
will be tho first of a series, and our only regret 
is that the prospects of tho grand old art of 
pure mezzotint engraving seem more hopeless 
than ever. 


THE STAGE. 

S ALVIN I AT COVENT GARDEN. 

Sig. SalVIXI has acted in England on at 
least two occasions before tho present one. On 
the first, an enthusiasm that amounted almost 
to an infatuation possessed tho whole of 
society. On the second, owing probably to 
nothing more important or more substantial 
than a little mismanagement on tho part of 
those who controlled the hour and manner of his 
performances, society forgot the favourite over 
whom it had once grown wild, and Sig. Salvini 
withdrew, without much ado, to the more 
constant fidelity of Italy. So enterprising has 
he been, however, that he has again presented 
himself before a public which, when it is con¬ 
cerned with story, play, or picture, has only 
one real desire—the desire of novelty—and 
now, somehow, there is a reaction : the public 
raves again over Sig. Salvini’s Othello, though 
it loses itself less conspicuously over his Lear. 
The student of the theatre, who has real stand¬ 
ards to go by, remains always indifferent to 
the public's anxiety about Mdnio. Bernhardt, its 
ecstasies about M. Coquelin. And so with Sig. 
Salvini, it is in truth a matter of very small 
moment what may bo his immediate and tem¬ 
porary success. Wo have nevertheless to record 
that tho Othello of the eminent Italian is about 
the finest rendering of the character that has 
been seen in our generation. The part is one 
in which few actors have succeeded. Neither 
Kean nor Macready, in'tho past, were accounted 
triumphant in its representation; and, in our 
own day, both Mr. Booth and Mr. Irving have 
encountered in its performance the least cordial 
of recognitions. Mr. Booth’s method is a trifle 
too deliberate for it; perhaps Mr. Irving’s was, 
at least at tho first, a trifle too hysterical. But 
he has improved, and, with somewhat more of 
massiveness and dignity, might one day 
thoroughly satisfy. On the whole, however, at 
present, Sig. Salvini is our best Othello. The 
ardour of his Southern nature—if tho ghost of 
Diderot with his paradoxe sur le comidien will 
permit us to say so—is of distinct assistance to 
him, not only in his execution, but in his con¬ 
ception, of tho part. Again, ho is at onco 
marvellously robust and marvellously supple. 
Yet further, he presents with completeness what 
is probably the right view of Othello—tho view 
of him token by those who bolieve that he was 
a strictly sensuous, though estimable, animal. 
It is truo the Othello that tho Italian actor 
now presents is a shade less savage than that 
presented some eight or nine years ago. Tho 
wild-beast-like pacing backwards and forwards 
is, however, a touch well found and rightly 
preserved. 

Tho very worst evils of the starring system 
are, we must declare with candour, exhibited 
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in 8ig. Salvini’s engagement. The public is 
inclined to disregard in “Othello” everything 
that is not the Moor, and to ignore in “Lear” 
everything that is not the aged King of Britain. 
Of course, the whole company struggles, as 
Big. Salvini has himself to struggle, with the 
disadvantage of inadequate translations; but to 
Sig. Salvini this is not of great moment—to tho 
rest it is of much importance. Still, we cannot 
but think that a company better qualified to take 
shares in Shaksperian tragedy might havo been 
organised to support the “ star.” As it is, the 
performance recalls those of the second-rate 
provincial theatres in old days, when there was 
a “stock company” able to play everything 
from Shakspere to Mr. Boucicault—and to 
play it very badly—and when it was considered 
only proper that attention should be concen¬ 
trated on the one artist who was possessed of a 
speciality. But recent London performances— 
those of the last few years—have indisposed us 
for the enjoyment of Buch inequality. We have 
become accustomed to balance and proportion. 
"We cannot revert to the “star” system with 
any pretence of satisfaction. Sig. Salvini 
throws a vivid light on the character of 
Othello; and the other persons of the drama 
are obscured so much that of tho design, as a 
whole, it must be said that it is monstrously 
out of drawing. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The adaptation by Mr. Henry Herman and 
Mr. H. Jones of Ibsen’s domestic drama of 
‘ ‘ Norah ” was produced on Monday evening with 
success. It is carefully and skilfully wrought, 
and employs with effect the stage talents of 
Miss Lingard, Miss Helen Mathews, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, and Mr. Maclean. 
The piece, as a whole, is well written in the 
English tongue, but it is very far from follow¬ 
ing closely the Scandinavian original. Indeed, 
those who are well acquainted with Ibsen’s own 
piece say that the point of the story is a little 
turned by Messrs. Jones and Herman; for, 
while in the original the satire is directed 
against the commonplace husband of a woman 
who eras in innocence, in the very free adapta¬ 
tion the woman is perhaps less truly naive, 
while the husband is a hero to shield her from 
the consequences of her mistake. 

A GAIETY matinee has been organised for 
Thursday, April 10, when a play by Mr. Howell 
Poole, called “My Queen,” will be produced for 
the first time. Mr. F. H. Macklin, Miss Hina 
Walpole, and Miss Grace Latham are to take 
Important parts. As Miss Latham has not only 
achieved some success in the provinces, but is 
also known as a student in virtue of one 
or two remarkable papers read before the 
New Shakspere Society, considerable interest 
may attach to her appearance at a West End 
theatre. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. Vladiktr he PACHKAinr gave a farewell 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday after¬ 
noon, February 28. The programme included 
“ several of the most suooessful compositions 
he has lately played.” If this sentence were 
taken literally, we should have to place Hen- 
selt’s elegant trifles above the “ Moonlight 
Sonata.” M. de Pachmann gave pieces by 
Bach, Beethoven, Sohumann, ana Mendelssohn ; 
but it was not until he came to Henselt, Lisst, 
and Chopin that the true character and charm 
of his playing were revealed. His reading of 
Brahms’ interesting “Variations sur un Thdme 
hongrois ” was, however, very good. His play¬ 
ing of Henselt and Liszt won for him the good 
graces of the large audience. The Chopin 


selection was the most attractive part of tho 
programme. In the first movement of tho 
B . flat minor Sonata tho pianist exhibited 
more than his usual power and passion; the 
rest of the work was well played, but we 
cannot accept his cold reading of the trio of 
tho Funeral March. Tho programme gave the 
title of the piece with French and English 
mixed ; and, though various movements were 
indicated, thoy really belonged to the Sonata 
in B minor. The other Chopin pieces— Jlcr- 
cease, Vahe, Impromptu, and Muzourka —were 
all familiar, and wore given with the utmost 
grace and delicacy. At the close of tho perform¬ 
ance M. de Pachmann was much applauded, and, 
to satisfy his audience, played another piece. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 1, the Satur¬ 
day Popular Concert was crowded to listen to 
Herr Joachim's wonderful playing. He comes 
again to us with full measure of strength and 
intellect. It was indeed a treat to hear him 
lead Mozart’s fine Quartett in C. Mdllc. 
Janotha played Beethoven’s “ Sonate pathet- 
ique; ” but her reading of this familiar work 
was not particularly careful or interesting. 
Tho nows of the victory in Egypt probably 
induced her to play for an encore Beethoven’s 
variations on “Kule, Britannia.” 

Mdme. Schumann has paid many visits to 
England, and has won many successes; but 
never was applause heartier or better deserved 
than on last Monday evening at tho Popular 
Concert, when she played Beethoven’s Sonata 
“ Les Adieux, 1’Absence et le Retour.” Tho 
words of praise used by Robert Schumann 
fifty years ago in speaking of Clara Wieek are 
still true of Mdme. Schumann. Her playing 
touches not only the ear, but also the heart. 
We have never listened to a more finished or 
poetical rendering of Beethoven’s great work— 
irreproachable technique, perfect expression, and 
wonderful vigour. If, after a public life 
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extending over more than half-a-century, there 
were traces of decline, we should have to ex¬ 
press rogret, but scarcely astonishment; but 
Mdme. Schumann still holds a high place, and, 
in some respects, the first place, among the great 
pianists of tho present day. How she was 
walcomed before and after her performance 
need not be described; the hall was of course 
crowded, and everyone was ready to applaud 
the pianist, and anxious to pay homage to the 
widow of the illustrious composer Robert 
Schumann. It is said that to every rule there 
is an exception. Our rule is that encores should 
be refused; tho exception, when Mdme. 
Schumann is at the piano playing Schumann's 
Novellette in F as she alone can play it. The 
programme included Dvorak’s interesting 
Quartett in E flat (op. 51) and one by Haydn. 
Herr Joachim played solos with his usual suc¬ 
cess. Mdlle. Badia was the vocalist. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave an interesting 
programme of music at Orme Square last 
Tuesday evening. First camo Bach’s Sonata in 
B minor “ fur Clavier und Violino ”—a work as 
beautiful as it is clever; it was well performed 
by Messrs. Dannreuthor and Holmes. Was the 
pianist justified in taking many of the left- 
hand passages in octaves ? Wo think not. 
After two songs by Robert Franz, sung by Miss 
Annie Butterworth, a Sonata of Grieg, for piano 
and violoncello, was performed by Messrs. 
Dannreuthor and De Munck. The first two 
movements are exceedingly interesting; the 
subject-matter is original, tho developments 
clever, and the form clear. Tho finale com¬ 
mences with a light and graceful theme, but 
it is too long, and neither satisfactory in 
itself nor effective ns a contrast to the pre¬ 
ceding sections of the work. The programme 
concluded with one of Schubert’s ‘ ‘ heavenly 
lengths” — tho Pianoforte Trio in E flat 
(op. 100). J. S. Sued lock. 
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THE RECENT NOVEL. By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDREY’S SECRET,” &c- 


u The general execution of ‘ Phantom Fortune,’ which is a study of the manners of modem society, is c*iua; 
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LITERATURE. 

RECENT WICLIF LITERATURE. 

John Wiclifs Polemical Works in Latin. For 
the first time Edited from the Manuscripts, 
with Critical and Historical Notes. By 
Rudolf Buddensieg. In 2 vols. (Wyclif 
Society.) 

Bus mi Wiclif. Zur Genesis der Hus- 
itischen Lehre von Dr. Johann Loserth. 
(Prag: Tempsky.) 

Wi have again to thank German scholars for 
two most excellent instalments of Wiclif re¬ 
search ; and the quincentenary of our English 
Reformer seems likely to be heralded by more 
genuine work, and, we will trust, less talk, 
than has been the case with the recent com¬ 
memoration of his German counterpart. We 
must confess, however, to a slight feeling of 
national shame when we find, exactly as in 
the case of the Early-English texts, so many 
foreign scholars foremost in the field. We 
should he very sorry indeed that any attention 
should be paid to nationality in this matter, 
or that the labour of editing should be trans¬ 
ferred from thorough mediaevalists to incom¬ 
petent Englishmen, yet we writhe somewhat 
under Dr. Buddensieg’s taunt that “ to edit 
mediaeval texts critically is work not very 
familiar to English scholars.” The statement 
is only partially true, and not very kind when 
inserted in the Preface of a work published 
by an English society. Still, the amount of 
truth in it calls for the serious consideration 
of our educational bodies. The establishment 
of a mediaeval school at one or other of our 
great universities is an imperative necessity; 
and we trust that, if any proposition of the 
kind is again brought forward, the party of 
obscurity may not once more be triumphant. 

The object of Wiclif research seems naturally 
threefold; first and foremost we have the 
editing of the unpublished MSS., then the 
enquiry as to the influence of predecessors, and 
finally the question as to the place we must 
grant to Wiclif in the growth of European 
thought. The first object has been under¬ 
taken by the Wyclif Society, and it remains 
only for the general public to provide the 
necessary funds. The publication of the 
Latin Polemical Tracts edited by Dr. Bud- 
dtnsieg is a very welcome addition to the works 
already printed. Although we only owe the 
English edition of these two volumes to the 
11 yclif Society, still the Report of the executive 
committee tells us of much good work in pre¬ 
paration and only halting for want of money. 
H e note that a sum of £1,000 is being raised 
for the celebration of the quincentenary, and 
*e hope that the society will he successful in 
obtaining it. There is, however, a passage 
m the society’s Itcport which ought to be con¬ 
stantly before the commemoration committee ; 
it runs, “No party feeling whatever enters 
mto the society’s plan.” This reminder is all 


the more necessary because we believe the 
society has entered into arrangements with 
the committee of the recent Luther celebration, 
and we should be sorry to see a repetition 
this year of the party glorification of last. 
The object of the Wyclif Society ought to be 
the promotion of Wiclif research; and, as purely 
a body of scholars, it ought to stand apart from 
all party propagandism. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
scholar, as scholar, must endeavour to hold 
the balance impartially between both parties. 
We sincerely congratulate Dr. Loserth on his 
success in this direction, and wish we could 
do the same with regard to Dr. Buddensieg. 
The latter, notwithstanding his thorough 
scholarship, is a strong evangelical, and does 
not hesitate to let us know it. He has intro¬ 
duced an irrelevant foot-note about Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, and his statements with regard to 
that gentleman’s critical standpoint and biased 
selection in the Oxford edition of the select 
English works of Wiclif are, we think, incor¬ 
rect, if not ungenerous. In a critical edition 
of Wiclifs writings, we do not require any 
reference as to which party were possessed of 
the “ true religion,” or any remarks as to an 
“unevangelical Church;” still less do we 
want to be told that “ it is profitable in the 
present time to bring this thought [appar¬ 
ently the worldliness of the Roman Church] 
before our minds,” and that the editor “ con¬ 
siders these polemical writings, if read aright, 
as able to do this.” Apart, however, from 
these small indiscretions, which are at most 
only matters of taste, Dr. Buddensieg has 
provided us with a most excellent critical 
text of upwards of twenty-five polemical 
tracts of Wiclif. With one exception—that 
of the De Christo et suo Adversaria Antichristo, 
edited by Dr. Buddensieg himself a few years 
ago—ajl these tracts now appear for the first 
time in print. We can hardly be too grate¬ 
ful for the long years of labour which have 
enabled the editor to lay before us this mass of 
new material. It throws light on several obscure 
points of Wiclifs life, and brings much valu¬ 
able information for the social historian. 

The six polemical tracts against the 
Pope are undoubtedly, we think, the most 
interesting part of the two volumes. The 
first, the De Citationibus Frivolis, ought to set 
entirely at rest the question whether Wiclif 
was summoned to Rome or not in the last 
year of his life. 

“ Et sic dicit quidam debilis et claudus citatus 
ad hanc curiam, quod prohibicio regia impedit 
ipsum ire, quia rex regum necessitat et wit 
effioaciter, quod non vadat.” 

It is striking to find the paralytic Wiclif 
using almost the same arguments as Hus and 
Luther afterwards used against like papal 
citations. Although the connexion between 
Hus and Wiclif has, thanks to Dr. Loserth, been 
now thoroughly investigated, the relation of 
Luther to these Reformers still remains ex¬ 
tremely obscure. The Germans, it is true, 
repudiate any possible influence; but, when 
it is remembered that Germany was at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century honey¬ 
combed by Husite societies; * that there is 

* We have even found traces of a curious Husite 
influence among the early printers. Remembering 
this, it becomes important to determine where and 
by whom the early folio of Hue's Gcsla Christi was 
printed. 


scarcely an idea or argument used by Luther, 
with the doubtful exception of the famous 
doctrine of salvation, which is not to be 
found in the works of Wiclif; that Wiclifs 
Trialogus and innumerable works of Hus, 
or concerning him, were published in the 
early days of the Reformation by the Reformers 
or their friends; and that there is in existence 
at Vienna a Wiclif MS. inscribed “ Doctor 
Martinus Luter ”—remembering these things, 
there are obviously facts siiffici< nt to demand 
a critical and impartial investigation. We 
can only draw attention here to one co¬ 
incidence on which the tracts edited by Dr. 
Buddensieg seem to throw light. Ulrich von 
Hutten was in possession of a very consider¬ 
able collection of Husite and Wiciifite MSS. 
On Hutten’s death these passed into the 
hands of Otto Brunfels, who not only edited 
Wiclif’s Trialogus, but a collection of tracts 
which he dedicated to Martin Luther and 
attributed to Hus. Some of them are cer¬ 
tainly due to Hus, hut two at least we 
strongly suspect to he Wiclif’s—namely, the 
De abolendis Sectis et Traditionibus hominum 
and the De Pemicie Traditionum humanarum. 
A third tract in this volume—namely, the 
De Anatomia Antichristi of Hus—contains a 
singular series of antitheses between Christ 
and Antichrist. There can be small doubt 
that Hus drew the idea from Wiclifs twelve 
antitheses in the De Christo et suo Adver- 
sario Antichristo (Buddensieg, ii. 680 sqq.). 
Hus knew this tract well, and, as Dr. 
Loserth has shown, inserted long paragraphs 
from it in his De Ecclesia. How Luther 
became acquainted with these Wiclif-Hus 
antitheses it is at present difficult to determine. 
Possibly through Ulrich von Hutten; but, 
when we remember that Hus’s De Ecclesia 
was published at Wittenberg shortly after the 
Leipzig disputation, it is at least plausible 
that Luther was even at that date in posses¬ 
sion of Hus or Wiclif writings. Certain it 
is, however, that Luther, in his Passional 
Christi und Antichristi of 1521 (with wood-cuts 
by Cranach), makes use of nearly the same 
antitheses as his English and Bohemian fore¬ 
runners. Still more striking is the similarity 
if we take into account another work at¬ 
tributed to Hus J>y Brunfels, and published 
by him about 1524. The wood-cuts of this 
work profess to be copies of miniatures in the 
Bohemian MS. Two represent the antithesis 
of the Pope riding in state and Christ riding 
on the ass. The following will enable the 
reader to see the similarity :— 

Wiclif. 1 ‘ Similiter cum Cristus in ostendendo 
suum universale dominium asinavit in statu 
tam pauperi, ut patet Matth. 21 super pannos 
apostolorum sine sella vel streparum splen- 
dencia, noluit in statu pape vel cardinalium 
ipsum sequencium tantam pompam in equis 
et sellis cum aliis apparatibus equestribus suis 
vicariis derelinqui.”— Cruciata (Buddensieg, 
ii. 615, and almost identical in the De Cristo 
etc., ii. 689). “ Christus elegit sibi discipulos 

simplices, ydiotas, . . . Papa autem elegit sibi 
plures quam duodecim cardinales, plus in- 
clytos ctdlidos et astutos etc.”— De Cristo etc. 
ii. 686. 

Hus. “ Papa coronatus in equo albo et 
coccino indutus ” and “ Christus humilis super 
asinarn sedens ” (to each of these a corre¬ 
sponding picture)— De Christi victoria, et 
Antichristi casa. Christ chose “simplices 
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idiotas et sine literis,” while Antichrist 
chooses “ cardinalcs plus callidos et versutos 
exaltando eosdem in honis mundialis”— Be 
Anatomia Anticliristi. 

Luther. Seventeenth wood-cut of the Pas¬ 
sional : Christ rides an ass while the disciples 
cast their garments before it ; eighteenth 
wood-cut: The crowned Pope rides a horse 
accompanied by footmen. Ninth wood-cut: 
Christ humbly mixes with the poor; tenth 
wood-cut: The Pope, accompanied by his car¬ 
dinals, witnesses a toumay. 

The above may stand for a type of the 
numerous similarities which exist between 
the ideas, and even words, of Wielif, Hus, 
and Luther. We look with confidence for the 
discovery of a very considerable direct in¬ 
fluence of Wielif upon Luther as the publica¬ 
tion of the works of the former proceeds. 
What we believe with regard to Luther, Dr. 
Loserth has proved in the case of Hus. Every 
reader of the Be Ecclesia who is also 
acquainted with the works of Wielif must at 
once be struck with the singular coincidence 
of expression and idea. He must rapidly 
come to the conclusion that Hus has no claim 
whatever to the slightest originality of thought. 
Dr. Loserth has gone farther; he has shown 
that great portions of Hub’s writings are 
nothing less than strings of quotation from 
Wielif! It is not a mere borrowing of ideas, 
hut of whole sentences, paragraphs, almost 
of entire chapters! The result of such a, 
study of the works of Hus and Wielif as that 
undertaken by Dr* Loserth goes far towards 
showing that the movement started by Wielif 
never ceased till it culminated in the Diet of 
Worms. Luther, consciously or unconsciously 
upholding the ideas of the English Eeformer, 
is only one side of the picture; Hutten, to 
whose influence Luther owed so much, was 
a student of Wielif, and his library provided 
the MSS. from which works of Wielif were 
first printed. The relation of the most fiery, 
the most poetic, of all Reformers to the most 
philosophical and the most disinterested is 
a matter deserving far more careful investiga¬ 
tion than it has hitherto received. It is a 
significant fact that such a relation should 
have entirely escaped a writer like Strauss. 

The mutual influence of English and Ger¬ 
man thought receives light also from a passage 
which has been frequently referred to, but is 
now first printed by Dr. Buddensieg in its 
entirety. The Bible undoubtedly existed in a 
German translation in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, and the existence of this trans¬ 
lation seems to have been known to Wielif. 
We read in the Be triplici Vinculo Amoris 
(i. 168): 

“ Nam possible est, quod riobilis regina Anglie, 
soror cosaris, habeat ewangelium in lingwa 
triplici exaratum, scilicet in lingwa boemica, in 
lingwa teutonics et latina, et nereticaro ipsam 
propterea implicite forct luciferino suporbia. 
Et sicut Teutonici volunt in isto racionabiliter 
defendero lingwam propriam, sic et Angliei 
debent do racione in isto dependere lingwam 
suam.” 

Dr. Loserth, commenting on this passage 
(p. 231), considers that Wielif merely puts 
a hypothetical case with regard to the 
Queen; but such an interpretation deprives the 
passage of real force. Wielif is evidently 
putting in hypothetical form a fact well 
known to his readers, and his opponents could 
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not attack his argument without touching 
too closely the royal dignity. It is for 
other reasons extremely probable that Anne 
had a German translation of the Bible; her 
brother, Wenzel, was more than once suspected 
of heresy, and one of his German Bibles is still 
preserved at Vienna. The relation of Wielif to 
the Court, and particularly to the sister of the 
freethinking German Emperor, is a matter 
which still remains extremely obscure. 

The above examples must suffice to show 
the very great interest attaching to these new 
Wielif publications. They are invaluable 
contributions to what we have defined as the 
first two objects of Wielif research. To a 
less extent they throw light also upon the 
third object—the investigation of Wielif’s 
dependence upon previous writers; for 
example, there is a noteworthy passage in the 
Be Ordinatione Fratrum (i. 92), in which Wielif 
declares ho has entered upon the labours of 
William of St. Amour, Occam, and Grossetete. 
On the whole, however, we do not find a very 
deep or very new phase of Wielif in these 
Polemical Tracts; we have the old ideas con¬ 
stantly repeated—the lex evangelica opposed 
to the lex diaboli, the mythical dotatio cleri, 
the solutio sathanae, the quatuor sectae with 
tho clerus cesareus, tho three elements of the 
Church and the three orders of the folk— 
with many other familiar characteristics 
which every student of Wielif will at once 
call to mind. 

It is very needful that all tho writings of 
the English Reformer should be published, 
but we expect more novelty from tho pub¬ 
lication of the philosophical than of the 
remaining theological works. As a philoso¬ 
phical thmker Wielif s importance has never 
yet been sufficiently highly estimated. We 
await with considerable impatience the pro¬ 
mised edition of the Be Actibus Animae. It is 
from these writings that Wielif s relation to 
his predecessors will be best ascertained. 
There are phases of thought in the Trialogus 
which approach with singular closeness to 
some of the ideas of the German mystics, 
notably Meister Eckehart.* Eckehart was 
acquainted with Grossetete, and a student of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius. Grossetete wrote a 
commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius, and 
might almost be called Wiclif’s master. 
Again, strange links of international influence 
seem to present themselves demanding care¬ 
ful examination. The field of Wielif re¬ 
search is extremely wide, and we can only 
hope it will continue to find such accurate 
and scholarly workers as Dr. Loserth and 
Dr. Buddensieg have proved themselves. 

Karl Pearson. 


Essays , and Leaves from a Note-Book. By 

George Eliot. (Blackwood.) 

There can be little doubt that if this volume 
had come before the reviewer anonymously 
it would have been dismissed with a not un¬ 
usual formula, “ So far as we can see, there is 
nothing in these essays which justifies re¬ 
printing.” When, however, the name of 
George Eliot appears upon the title-page, tho 
reasons for such a judgment must be pro¬ 
duced ; especially as the volume is not, like 

* Grossetete died 1253; Eckehart bom before 
1260, died 1328 ; Wielif bom before 1324. 
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so many posthumous publications, composed of 
mere study-sweepings preserved by injudicious 
friends, but a collection—made by the author 
herself and “ carefully revised ”—“ of such of 
her fugitive writings as she considered deserv¬ 
ing of a permanent form.” 

The essay which opens the volume, “ World¬ 
liness and Other-Worldliness: tho Poet 
Young,” bears date 1857, the date of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life. The reader, there¬ 
fore, not unnaturally looks for another por¬ 
trait to hang up side by side with those of 
Mr. Gilfil and Amos Barton. The problem 
of a nature which apparently found it possible 
to serve both God and Mammon with perfect 
sincerity might seem worthy of attention by 
an insight which certainly could go deeper 
than the clerical waistcoat. But the reader’s 
disappointment verges on dismay. The por¬ 
trait is no portrait at all; it is scarcely even 
a caricature; it is the presentment of nothing 
but an hypostatised antithesis. 

“ Rather a paradoxical specimen if you observe 
him narrowly; a sort of cross between a syco¬ 
phant and a psalmist; a poet whose imagination 
is alternately fired by the Last Day and by a 
creation of peers, who fluctuates between rhap¬ 
sodic applause of King George and rhapsodic 
applause of Jehovah. . . . He personifies the 
nicest balance of temporalities and spiritualities. 
He is equally impressed with the momentous¬ 
ness of death and of burial fees ; he languishes 
at once for immortal life and for ‘ livings; ’ he 
has a fervid attachment to patrons in general, 
but, on the whole, prefers the Almighty.” 

Now this is undoubtedly Bmart writing ; but 
is it anything more? Has it any merit as 
criticism? Farther on in the essay the 
second of these antithetical clauses is expanded 
into the following sentence:—■“ There is some 
irony in the fact that the two first poetical 
productions of Young published in the same 
year were his 4 Epistle to Lord Lansdowne ’ 

. . . and the 4 Last Day.’ ” But where is the 
irony? Is it an established rule that in the 
same year in which a poet produces a religious 
piece he may write nothing secular? And as 
to poems to the King, they were the fashion 
of the day; everybody wrote them. Nobody 
thinks less of Addison because he wrote “ A 
Poem ta his Majesty” as well as the hymn 
beginning 

44 When all Thy mercies, 0 my God, 

My rising soul surveys.” 

And then as to patrons. In that age there was 
no public to exhaust an edition in a few days. 
If a poet wished to live, he must have a pension, 
and a pension required a patron, and a patron 
was not to be had without a dedication; and 
so everybody wrote dedications. During 
Young’s lifetime, although Johnson’s Preface 
to Lord Chesterfield was not written until 
1755, the old order was changing; and this 
may explain his over-pertinacity. Prior’s 
poetry made him secretary to embassies; 
Addison’s made him Secretary of State; by 
the time of Collins, genius had become what 
Burke called it, “the rathe primrose that 
forsaken dies.” It is of a piece with this 
unhistorical criticism that in the interesting 
comparison between Young and Cowper at 
the end of the essay no mention is made of 
the half-century that separated them. 

The secret of the bitterness of the essay is 
given in the following sentence :— 44 We set 
out from the conviction that the religious and 
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moral spirit of Young’s poetry is low and 
false. This judgment is entirely opposed to 
our youthful predilections and enthusiasm.” 
This reactionary feeling has taken very much 
from the value of the essay as criticism, but 
at the same time it has given it a bio¬ 
graphical interest. The faults which the 
writer blames in Young are faults which 
we feel she characteristically hated — “in¬ 
sincerity” and the “want of human sym¬ 
pathy.” “ The deficiency was moral rather 
than intellectual; ” Dr. Young is “ the type of 
that deficient human sympathy, that impiety 
towards the present and the visible which 
flies for its motives, its sanctities, and its 
religion to the remote, the vague, and the 
unknown.” And the best passages in the 
essay are those where, leaving Dr. Young, 
she insists that the sense of human fellowship, 
which is the root of all morality, has 

“no more direct dependence on the belief in a 
future state than the interchange of gases in 
the longs on the plurality of worlds. ... It is 
conceivable that in some minds the deep pathos 
lying in the thought of human mortality—that 
we are here for a little while and then vanish 
away, that this earthly life is all that is given 
to our loved ones and to our many suffering 
fellow-men—lies nearer the fountains of moral 
emotion than the conception of extended exist¬ 
ence.” 


The essay on Heine opens with an attempt 
to draw out the differences between wit and 
humour, which is not very successful. It 
docs not seem as if one can go far beyond the 
evidence of the words themselves. Wit, by 
its derivation, claims connexion with intellect; 
it is the child of cultivated parents; occupied, 
therefore, with shades of thought and lan¬ 
guage which do not exist for the children of 
the people; whereas every man, even Nym, 
has his humour. If it be asked " why high 
culture demands more complete harmony with 
its moral sympathies in humour than in wit,” 
the answer does not seem to be “ that humour 
is in its nature more prolix, that it has not 
the direct and irresistible force of wit; ” the 
truth seems to be rather that the character to 
which humour appeals is in such men moral¬ 
ised, while wit appeals mainly to the intellect, 
which has no immediate concern with morality, 
h is not true, however, to say that “ hence, 
while wit is perennial, humour is liable to 
become superannuated,” for humour, if it is 
to be anything more than mere fun, must 
touch the springs of humanity which lie deep 
down beyond any chance of surface modifica¬ 
tion, and surely wit varies very much with 
the intellectual modes of each age. Certainly 
the humour of Shakspere has outlived his wit. 
-liter the ground has been cleared, the German, 
'' reared on Wurst and Sauerkraut,” is brought 
forward as the type of “humour as bare as 
possible of wit” (“Good worts, good cab¬ 
bage,” as Falstaff said), and the Frenchman 
as the type of wit “ as thoroughly exhausted 
of humour as possible ; ” and Heine is then 
introduced as their reconciliation. For the 
fort, the essay is biography with illustrations. 
At the end is a passage on Heine’s lyrics 
which is worth quoting. 


Home’s greatest power as a poet lies in his 
suuplo pathos, in the ever-varied, but always 
natural, expression he has given to the tender 
7 ! rtj°ns. We may perhaps indicate this phase 
of his genius by referring to Wordsworth’s 
wautiful little poem, ‘ She dwelt among the 


untrodden ways; ’ the conclusion ... is entirely 
in Heine’s manner.” 

The essay on Dr. Cumming is as severe as 
that on Dr. Young, but it has far more justifi¬ 
cation. In the first place, Dr. Cumming was 
not exhumed in order to be gibbeted. In 
1855 he was flourishing like a green bay-tree; 
some of his books were in their sixteenth 
thousand. And, secondly, to judge by the pas¬ 
sages quoted, he entirely deserved his gibbet¬ 
ing. A great deal of the essay might still be 
read as a homily on preaching. “ Unscrupu¬ 
losity of statement” remains the besetting 
weakness of tho pulpit. But this essay too, 
like the first, is mainly interesting now for 
the light it throws on the growth of George 
Eliot’s opinions and her moral fervour. The 
main charges she brings against Dr. Cumming 
besides this unscrupulosity are “ the absence 
of genuine charity ” and “ a perverted moral 
judgment; ” and the essay closes with a few 
pages of eloquent scorn against the wish to 
tear out the “ natural muscles and fibres ” of 
action, and replace them by “a patent steel¬ 
spring-anxiety for the ‘ glory of God.’ ” 

Of the remaining ossays, that on Lecky’s 
History of Rationalism is a review of the 
merely descriptive sort; “Three Months in 
Weimar” contains nothing to distinguish it 
from any other account of the “ Athens of the 
North.” “ Felix Holt’s Address to Working¬ 
men ” seems to advocate in general “ the find¬ 
ing of right remedies and methods,” and, in 
particular, “the turning of class interests 
into class functions,” but the style is so 
involved that it is difficult to say more than 
this. Certainly no working-man would have 
listened to it, or have understood it if he 
listened. The essay on Eiehl contains a pas¬ 
sage about the unreality of the peasants in the 
art and literature of the time which proves 
that its author was already a close observer of 
them. A disparaging reference to Dickens’ 
“ pretematurally virtuous poor children and 
artisans ” reminds us that her experience had 
lain with the country poor and not with the 
poor of towns. 

If it be asked why these essays are not 
better than they are, it would not be easy 
to give an answer. It is difficult to point 
to any necessary quality of a good critic 
which George Eliot did not possess. Her 
power of understanding and appreciating 
the most varied types of character are suffi¬ 
ciently illustrated in her novels. One reason 
may be that her powers at the time when 
most of these essays were written were only 
beginning to unfold themselves. 

H. C. Beecjunq. 


The Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone. By 

Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart. In 2 vols. 

(John Murray.) 

It was well observed by the Earl of Lytton, 
two years ago, that the great competitive 
system of which India is the scene was not 
established by any recent Act of Parliament, 
nor were the subjects of examination mainly 
literary or scientific. “ This great examina¬ 
tion,” said Lord Lytton, 

“ has now lasted about 120 years. . . ._ The 

principal subjects arc tho four cardinal virtues 
—justice, benevolence, fortitude, temperance. 
. . . And I, for one, am not ashainod of the 

place taken in this great ex am i n ation by the 
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civil and military servants of the Crown in 
India.” 

To these generous sentiments it may be not 
improper to add that India is a school as well 
as a university, and only examines men in 
what she has done her best to teach them. 
The series begun by Clive and Hastings has 
been worthily continued in our own days by 
Temple, Lynll, and Auckland Colvin. Mid¬ 
way between these extremities are the figures 
of the men who, consolidating the work of 
the founders, prepared tho task for the pre¬ 
sent rulers—Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, and 
the subject of Sir T. E. Colobrooke’s excellent 
and welcome book. 

Such men have been produced by the forma¬ 
tive environments of tho situation. They 
have usually owed but little to that hard and 
high training of immature boyhood which has 
become the sad, but necessary, consequence of 
the abolition of the nomination system. But, 
none the less, perhaps, because they were not 
satiated and disgusted with reading in their 
extreme youth, a fair proportion of those men 
did, in the scant and enervated leisure 
snatched from labour in a fiery climate and a 
lonely life, attain another culture, and form 
their minds for gentler, but perhaps not less 
enduring, labours. This was the case with 
Sir William Jones, Sir H. Elliot, Meadows 
Taylor, and others, of -whom some remain 
unto this present. 

Foremost among the instances of this com¬ 
bination of the toils of the statesman and the 
culture of the scholar was Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. As his biographer justly says, 
“ there was in him the union of two natures 
—the one manly, energetic, and full of enter¬ 
prise ; the other having all the tenderness and 
shrinking from display that belong to the 
other sex.” In his literary culture there 
was similarly remarkable the union of a sober 
judgment with keen poetic sensibility. Hence 
he keenly relished the hardships of a cam¬ 
paign, the excitement of a cavalry charge, the 
perils of a forlorn hope; and he extorted from 
the Duke of Wellington (by whose side, as 
Gen. Wellesley, his feats of arms were per¬ 
formed) the remark that he had mistaken his 
profession, and should have been a soldier. 
In politics, even, he could take trenchant, 
alm ost truculent, views, holding that in. 
times of revolution ordinary virtues must give 
way, and only a sort of ruthless resoluteness 
would serve the turn of him who would con¬ 
duct matters to a good end. Yet tho bio¬ 
grapher, who knew him well, and admits a 
sort of mediaeval love of adventure and 
“ something of the feeling which belonged to 
the old Scottish nobility,” seems hardly able 
to account for the love of retirement and the 
absence of ambition which put away the most 
tempting prizes of public life, even when they 
were earnestly pressed on his acceptance. 

The book is a model of what a biography 
should be, appreciative (for surely sympathy 
is of the essence of the task), faithful, giving 
a foremost place to the hero and retiring into 
the background whenever the hero can be left 
to speak for himself. The volumes—for there 
are two—are illustrated with portraits and 
maps, and furnished with a sufficient, if not 
quite exhaustive, Index. 

The extracts from the journals and letters 
of a life which—in spite of poor health— 
lasted eighty years, show great consisteney| 
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integrity, and sound judgment. In many 
respects Elphinstone ■was ahead of his times 
by the Bpace of at least two generations. 
When Governor of Bombay (1819-27) he 
codified the criminal law of his Presidency, 
and attempted the more difficult task of 
making a civil code. A Liberal in politics as 
in religion, he warmly espoused the cause of 
native education, and even singled out the 
bright spot in the “cant, affectation, and 
imposture” of the nascent Bengali press. 
“ Even to use this sort of language without 
understanding it,” he wrote with gentle 
cynicism, “ is a wonderful advance, and from 
admiring the sound people must come to relish 
the sense.” On the higher education generally 
he remarks that it will be difficult to make 
adequate provision until you can hold out 
high employment as an incentive to the 
students. “ Nor can this obstacle be re¬ 
moved until, by the very improvements which 
we are now planning, they [the natives] 
shall be rendered more capable of under¬ 
taking public duties.” With regard to pri¬ 
mary education, he insisted it was the duty 
of Government to provide it; and he quoted 
Adam Smith in support of the thesis that it 
was “ one of tho necessary charges of the State, 
along with the defence of the country and the 
administration of justice.” Of the employ¬ 
ment of the natives, he further observes (after 
showing what ought to be done for their pre¬ 
paration) that a time would come when they 
could be profitably employed as collectors and 
judges; it might not—he further thought— 
“ be too visionary to suppose a period when, 
the Europeans retaining the government and 
military power, the natives filled most of the 
civil stations and many of the subordinate 
employments in the army.” 

Bishop Heber, who visited Bombay while 
Elphinstone was nourishing these wise and 
wide ideals, speaks of him at that time— 
when a little over forty years of age—as 
“ possessing great activity of body and mind, 
remarkable talent for, and application to, 
public business; a love of literature, and a 
degree of almost universal information, such 
as I have never met with in a person so 
situated.” And, altogether, “ in every re¬ 
spect an extraordinary man." The biographer 
adds the testimony of his own experience to 
what Heber says about the devoutness appar¬ 
ent in Elphinstone’s words and ways. He 
was seemingly, throughout life, a follower 
rather of Marcus Aurelius than of any par¬ 
ticular religious sect or school; and this, in 
spite of the occasional fluctuations, to one 
side or the other, to which most serious minds 
must be liable in the course of an unusually 
protracted life. 

It is hardly wonderful that such a man 
should have been trusted and respected in no 
ordinary manner. The Elphinstone Institu¬ 
tion at Bombay forms the appropriate local 
monument of his public career, which ter¬ 
minated in 1827, when ho was only in his forty- 
ninth year. He did not then allow himself to 
be hurried by any sentimental impulse, such 
as might tempt a common man to hasten to 
British shores after an absence of over thirty 
years. There is something impressive in his 
slow and observant progress through Greece 
and Italy, the lands of that literature which 
had cheered so many an hour of exile. On 
the Continent he made the acquaintance of 


Capo d’ Istria, Ypsilante, Colcotroni, Haugwitz, 
and Talleyrand, recording, with shrewdness, 
the impressions produced upon him bv those 
remarkable men. Arrived in London he was 
offered facilities for entering Parliament, 
which he declined. He paid a visit to the 
scenes of his childhood, and met Jeffrey and 
Scott—the latter in his time of trouble, and 
showing a seriousness which the returned 
Indian, at the time, failed to understand. He 
declined to be nominated Governor-General, 
either of India or of Canada; and he gave 
himself rip, more than ever, to literature. His 
Indian History, never completed, is yet, so to 
say, complete in itself, and forms, as now 
edited by the learning and skill of Prof. 
Cowell, a work as entertaining to the reader as 
it is useful to the student. 

His letters to Erskine, who was meditating 
a monograph on the Mughal period of the 
same history, contain sound and sympathetic 
advice. Nor was his counsel neglected by 
greater personages or on more emergent occa¬ 
sions. ' In his rural retreat at Hookwood he 
came to be regarded as a sort of oracle on 
Eastern politics, consulted by British states¬ 
men with a confidence only exceeded by that 
of those venerating visitors who soxight his 
advice before proceeding to the scene of his 
old exploits. On the Afghan war his remarks 
are most weighty. The biographer asserts that, 
in some respects at least, the foreign policy of 
the Indian Empire has been affected by a 
knowledge of his views. It is, however, 
greatly to be feared that in certain parts of the 
recent treatment of Afghanistan those views 
were for a while forgotten. “ The Afghans,” 
he said, “were neutral, and would have 
received your aid against intruders with grati¬ 
tude ; they will now be disaffected, and glad 
to join an invader to drive you out.” He was 
evidently convinced, by his knowledge of the 
country and its people, that the only form of 
alliance they would welcome would be one 
that took tho form of money. May these 
sentiments not be considered appropriate still ? 

H. G. Keene. 


Lincolnshire and the Danes. By the Rev. G. 

S. Streatfeild. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 

Co.) 

This brightly written volume is an expansion 
of three lectures delivered by the author some 
years ago to his then parishioners, and treats 
of the vestiges of the Danish occupation 
which remain in the place-names and in the 
dialect of Lincolnshire. Mr. Streatfeild may 
be congratulated on having produced the most 
readable and interesting of the many books 
which have been written on the local nomen¬ 
clature of particular English districts. With 
regard to its scientific merit, also, the work 
is far above the usual level of similar per¬ 
formances. The author has made diligent 
use of the records in which the ancient forms 
of Lincolnshire place-names are preserved, 
and for their explanation he has gone to the 
right sources of information—to the Icelandic 
Dictionary and to the analogies of the local 
nomenclature of Iceland and the Scandinavian 
mainland. He has carefully studied the 
writings of previous etymologists, and his 
sound philological instinct often enables him 
to correct the errors of writers like Mr. 
Edmunds and Dr. Chamock, whom he is accus- 


Di. 


tomed to quote with rather needless deference. 
It may really be said that Mr. Streatfcild’s deri¬ 
vations are oftener right than wrong. This 
may appear to be only faint praise, but, if the 
ordinary quality of books on place-names be con¬ 
sidered, it is relatively very high praise indeed. 

The fact is that English scholarship in this 
department is in so low a condition that it 
may be said with equal justice that Mr. 
Streatfeild ranks among our best writers 
on local etymology, and that his linguistic 
knowledge falls short of the moderate standard 
which is needed for his special branch of the 
study. It may be worth while to mention 
one or two cases in which he has erred through 
ignorance of quite elementary points of Old- 
Norse grammar and idiom. When two Norse 
substantives are combined to form a place- 
name, the former of them appears either in 
tho genitive or in the “crude-form;” never 
in the nominative. The name of Enderby 
(in Domesday Book Endreli) cannot, therefore, 
be explained as “ end-fann,” the Old-Norse 
equivalent of which would he endi-bar or 
enda-bar , and not, as Mr. Streatfeild gives it, 
endir-bar. The inflectional r of the Norse 
nominative never occurs in an English place- 
name, the reason being that the nominative 
is the case in which local names were least 
frequently used. Mr. Streatfeild is con¬ 
sequently in error when he finds the Scan¬ 
dinavian word bar in the Wessex names 
Rockbear, Houndbear, &c., which are prob¬ 
ably to be compared with the well-known 
Den-bara of the Anglo-Saxon charters. 
Manorbeer, in Pembrokeshire, is not “ tho 
Old-Norse Mannabmr.” The true derivation 
(from the Welsh personal name Pir) was given 
by Giraldus seven centuries ago. As a general 
rule, the Modem-English forms of Scan¬ 
dinavian place-names are derived from the 
dative case. The termination -um in these 
names is not “ the Danish form of ham" bat 
the ending of the dative plural, as in the 
well-known d Hdlum (“at the knolls”) in 
Iceland. Old-Norse personal names in i make 
their genitive in a, not in s, so that Rauceby 
(Domesday Rosbi ) cannot be correctly derive! 
from Hrdi, nor Walcsby from Yali, nor 
Bamsdale from Bjami. The combination 
“ Utarrbi ” for “ outer farm,” which Mr. 
Streatfeild invents to explain the name of 
Utterby, is grammatically impossible. 

Mr. Strcatfcild’s interest in the Danes does 
not seem often to have led him into tho mis¬ 
take of treating Anglian names as Danish. 
Walkerith, however, which he explains as 
YalgarSsvi-Sr (Valgard’s wood), is pretty 
clearly the Anglo-Saxon for “ fullers’ brook; ” 
and Denton certainly does not mean that the 
place was occupied by Danes. Mr. Streatfeild 
also fails to see that the personal name Calnod 
(in Calnodesbi, now Candlesby) is merely a 
Daniciscd form of the common Anglo-Saxon 
CeolnoiS, and oddly supposes that the last 
syllable is a corruption of Knutr. A point 
of some philological interest, which Mr. 
Streatfeild has not mentioned, is the occur¬ 
rence in English place-names of the Scan¬ 
dinavian suffixed article. There are several 
instances in Lancashire and Yorkshire; a 
Lincolnshire example is the name of Rascn 
(in Domesday, Rase and Resne ), the etym¬ 
ology of which is clearly a hreysmw, “ at 
the cairn.” 

The chapter on the Lincolnshire dialect, 
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and the etymological glossary, deserve almost 
unqualified praise, and may be commended to 
the notice of those scholars who are disposed 
to minimise the extent of Danish influence on 
English dialects. The Appendix on Lincoln¬ 
shire surnames is not equally satisfactory. 
The etymology of surnames cannot be safely 
discussed without a constant use of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, and many of the names in 
Mr. Streatfeild’s list appear to be importations 
from other counties. It is rather curious to 
find the Cornish name of Trevethick prodded 
with a Danish etymology. 

It would be easy to make a long list of 
errors of detail in Mr. Streatfcild’s book ; but 
these faults are, after all, of small importance 
in comparison with the solid qualities of the 
work, which deserves a hearty welcome not 
only from the people of Lincolnshire, but 
from all who are interested in English phil¬ 
ology and history. Hkxky Bradley. 


Camping among Cannibals. By Alfred St. 

Johnston. (Macmillan.) 

The author of this unpretending little volume, 
a young traveller with an equipment of the 
slightest, and a costume (certainly by his 
own account) of the lightest, description, gives 
us, nevertheless, an amusing, life-like, and in¬ 
telligent narrative of a cruise among the three 
Pacific groups—Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji— 
which are so closely related in a geographical, 
but, unfortunately for the two first, not in a 
political sense. The love of alliteration, how¬ 
ever, does not justify the libel contained in 
his title, at least as regards Tonga and Samoa, 
and may" even call out a protest from the 
decorous Wesleyans of Fiji, though some of 
them are said to regret the good old times, 
and it is possible that the practice still exists 
among the independent hill tribes in Yiti 
Lcvu. 

The chief value of the book, perhaps, con¬ 
sists in the accuracy with which the writer 
has seized the spirit of native life, its essential 
amiability, or, at all events, amiable desire 
to please and to be pleased, its courtesy, its 
childish naturalness, ease, and freedom. He 
knew little of the language, but by entering 
into their feelings—no difficult task, with the 
sympathy he amusingly avows, boy-like, 
for the noble savage existence—he was 
at once taken into intimacy. This sym¬ 
pathy leads him to an indiscriminate (but no 
doubt unreflecting) condemnation of mission¬ 
aries. It must be admitted, however, that in 
Tonga the Wesleyan domination takes an un¬ 
lovely, if not offensive, form, while the con¬ 
founding, in their legislation, of sins—often 
quite conventional—with crimes leads, as that 
has always done elsewhere and on a larger scale, 
to hypocrisy or recklessness. His account of 
the voyage, in no ordinary passenger-ship, but 
a very rough schooner, and of his intercourse 
with the people, and his enthusiasm at the 
new world of beauty which theso islands 
opened to him, are each good in their way, 
fresh and amusing. If sometimes at a loss 
from want of previous knowledge, he always 
keeps his eyes open. Thus he describes a 
practice not generally known for supple¬ 
menting the water supply. Many of these 
islands, as we know, have none, and the 


people depend for their drinking supply on 
the coco-nut alone; 

“ but besides this supply the natives very 
cleverly avail themselves of the peculiarities of 
the palms to catch and store the rains. Nearly 
all the palm stems are curved; and some of 
them which are very much so are selected, and 
in tho base, which is frequently very thick, 
they form first in the hollow a great hole that 
will hold six or eight gallons, according to the 
size of the tree. The rain collects on the bent 
leaves of the palm and runs down the little 
channels they make on the trunk into tho 
receptacle; this, when filled, they cover over 
thickly with loaves, and the water keeps fresh 
and sweet a very long time, and seemingly no 
injury is done to the tree.” 

In Samoa, as in Tonga, the author made 
many warm, if sudden, and perhaps fleeting, 
native friendships, and visited the hostile 
camps into which (as if the extinction of their 
race did not go on rapidly enough) tho country 
is unhappily divided ; and he gives a touching 
account of the character and subsequent death 
of an Englishman, an honour to his race, who 
had gone to live in Tonga in search of health. 
Travelling among these gentlo Polynesians, 
however, is an easy matter; but his adven¬ 
turous walk, without even an interpreter, 
across the mountains in the great islanl 
of Viti Lovu was a different and mucl 
more arduous affair. Hero he very pos¬ 
sibly was “ camping among cannibals,” 
though this is by no means proved. 
At all events he was, on one occasion, in 
imminent apprehension of being eaten, and 
probably did not at the moment appreciate as 
much as he does in the abstract the wild 
poetry of tho system! But the adventure, 
Besides being well told, is important as re¬ 
lating to a part of the colony very different 
to the rest, and almost unknown. 

Coutts Trotter. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; together 
with the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
By James Boswell, Esq. New Editions, 
with Notes and Appendices, by Alexander 
Napier. (Bell.) 

It is now more than fifty years since the first 
appearance of Croker’s edition of Boswell; 
and it was therefore high time that a work 
which has taken a permanent place among the 
classics of our language should once more 
claim that attention, and submit to that 
criticism, which a new edition produced by a 
competent editor is always sure to provoke. 
All “ good Boswellians,” as Macaulay calls 
them, as well as those who desire to make 
acquaintance with a famous book, will accord¬ 
ingly welcome this appearance of the re¬ 
nowned biography in so handsome a form, 
and with notes and other illustrative matter 
of so valuable a kind. 

Tho present work is a model of good 
editing. We have the text as Boswell and 
Malone left it, without the division into 
chapters subsequently introduced; short, but 
clear, Appendices discuss difficult or disputed 
questions; the notes are brief and always to 
the point. Tho editor is above the weakness 
of unduly depreciating a predecessor, and 
freely admits Croker’s merits; but the latter’s 
long and gossiping notes aro “smelted 
down,” ae Carlyle says, when there is any¬ 


thing valuable in them, and omitted when 
there is not. The editor appears only when he 
is wanted, and, liko Godolphin, is “ never in 
the way and never out of tho way,” a sen¬ 
tence which expresses the highest virtue of 
editing as precisely as it does that of social 
behaviour. 

We have especially to be thankful for the 
fifth volume, called “ Johnsoniana,” in which 
a quantity of matter is collected throwing 
much light on the biography, taken from 
books which, to use a Coleridgean phrase, are 
“as good as MS.,” being, though printed 
volumes, long forgotten, or practically inac¬ 
cessible to ordinary readers. One duty of the 
modem biographer is to examine the mythic 
element which surrounds every hero, and to 
sift the evidence of apocryphal sayings and 
anecdotes. There are more of these recorded 
of Johnson than of most men. Thus, to begin 
early, tho story of the epigram on the duck, 
related without misgiving by Mrs. Piozzi, is 
rejected by Boswell, and the attendance on 
Sacheverel’s preaching is denied by Croker. 
The present editor is loth to give up this 
latter story; but, as Johnson could have been 
but nine months old when it took place, if it 
ever happened at all, it is an example of early 
devotion to the Church only exceeded by 
that mediaeval saint who could not be induced 
to take his mother’s milk on Fridays. Most 
readers, however, will be glad to loam that 
tho ugly conversation with Adam Smith at 
Glasgow is pure invention, and that Miss 
Burney is vindicated from Croker’s charge of 
telling fibs about her age. 

Benders of Boswell will remember how the 
future biographer, peeping about Johnson’s 
books, once lit upon two MS. quarto volumes 
of autobiography, into which, as we might 
expect, he looked. Boswell thought of steal¬ 
ing them, regarding it doubtless as pious a 
fraud as ever monk did tho “ conveying ” of 
a relic to his own monastery. Had he done 
so, and had the theft remained undetected at 
the time, posterity might have forgiven him, 
for they were afterwards burned by Johnson. 
A fragment, however, was preserved, became 
the property of Wright, of Lichfield, and was 
by him published in 1805. Mr. Napier gives 
this fragment entire ; it has a curious interest. 
There are some small further details about 
tho “ touching ” by Queen Anne, particulars 
of books learned at school, and memories 
of certain aunts and uncles. Uncle Harrison 
will probably be new to the reader. We 
could wish for more about Uncle and Cousin 
Ford, who were characters in their way. Of 
the latter there is a good story told by Murphy 
to be found in vol. v. Ford was chaplain to 
Lord Chesterfield, and asked to accompany 
his patron on his embassy to the Hague. 
“You should go,” said the peer, “ if to your 
many vices you would add one more.” “ Pray, 
my lord, what is that?” “Hypocrisy, my 
dear doctor.” One thinks of Bassanio’s 
scruples about taking Gratiano with him to 
Belmont. 

“He did not delight in talking much of 
his family,” says Mrs. Piozzi. “ One has,” 
said he, “ so little pleasure in reciting the 
anecdotes of beggary.” In this very frag¬ 
ment there are some affecting proofs of his 
mother’s devotion recorded with loving minute¬ 
ness, but wo are not told much of that 
long period of obscurity in London before hq 
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emerged into the full light in which we see 
him as a well-known author and the friend of 
the Thrales and of Boswell. Gladly would 
we learn more of his Oxford lifo in that 
“ nest of surging birds.” Their songs are 
rather faint now—at Pembroke. For that 
“ vicious man, but very kind to me,” Harry 
Harvey, and for that “ good hater ” Bathurst, 
who was “ a man to my very heart’s content 
—he hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, and 
he hated a Whig,” the editor has done what 
little he could in a note. 

Johnson was singularly fortunate in his 
female friendships. Of this we have ample 
proofs in the volume of “ Johnsoniana,” which 
is appropriately edited by a lady. Here is not 
only Mrs. Piozzi’s delightful little volume 
printed entire, but also extracts from the 
Letters of Hannah More and from the Diary 
of Mdme. d’Arblay, besides Mrs. Hill 
Boothby’s Letters and some “ Recollections ” 
by Miss Reynolds. A man must have had 
high qualities of heart, as well as of head, to 
have attracted such regard from such women, 
especially when we remember that, though 
generally courteous to ladies, he did not con¬ 
fine his rough sayings to his own sex, and 
that he sometimes treated women in a way 
that might bo described as brutality tempered 
with compliments. Thus he says of Hannah 
More, in her presence, “It is dangerous to 
say a word of poetry before her ; it is talking 
of the art of war before Hannibal.” At an¬ 
other time he “ was really angry with ” her 
for admitting having read Tom Jones , saying 
that “this is a confession that no modest lady 
would make.” 

Carlyle has a few words in favour of poor 
Mrs. Johnson, who has met with hard treat¬ 
ment from both Boswell and Macaulay; and 
he justly praises her for seeing Johnson’s 
merits in spite of his poverty and his un¬ 
prepossessing exterior. But the same good 
fortune attended him through life, and many 
ladies saw Othello’s visage in his mind, which 
is so far to Othello’s credit. Few husbands 
would say sharper things to their wives than 
were often taken meekly by Mrs. Thralc from 
Johnson, and few wives ever showed moro 
patience with uncomfortable habits and fre¬ 
quent complainings. He would insist on 
her sitting up to make tea till four in the 
morning, 

“ nor was it an easy matter to oblige him even 
by compliance, for he always maintained that 
no one forebore their own gratifications for the 
sake of pleasing another, and if one did sit up it 
was probably to amuse oneself.” 

"When at last he did go to bed, Johnson would 
run the risk of setting himself and the house 
on firo by reading there, and then 

“ would not rise in the morning till twelvo 
o’clock, perhaps, and oblige me to make break¬ 
fast for him till the bell rang for dinner, though 
much displeased if the toilet was neglected, and 
though much of the time was spent in blaming 
and deriding, very justly, my neglect of 
economy, and waste of that money which might 
make many families happy.” 

But this was part of that peculiarity of John¬ 
son’s character which made him, who was so 
tender to great distress, singularly indifferent 
to what he regarded as trifling sufferings. 
Himself familiar with the great sorrows of 
life—poverty, sickness, the loss by death of 
those ho loved—he had little patience with 


people who complained of small troubles. He 
rates Mrs. Thrale soundly for complaining of 
the dust; he writes her a most tender and 
consoling letter on the death of her son. He 
shows real sympathy with Goldsmith’s burst 
of anguish, but when Boswell indulges in 
some hypochondriacs he is told to “ cease 
these foppish lamentations.” In the same 
way Mrs. Piozzi tells us 

“ To hinder your death or to procure you a 
dinner—I moan if really in want of one—his 
earnestness, his exertions, could not be pre¬ 
vented, though health, and purse, and ease were 
all destroyed by their violence. If you wanted a 
slight favour you must apply to people of other 
dispositions, for not a step would Johnson move 
to obtain a man a vote in a society, to writo a 
letter of request, or to obtain a hundred a-year 
moro for a friend who had already two or 
three.” 

In like manner he would 'answer at length 
and patiently questions put with honest desire 
for information, but cut foolish questions 
short indeed, as when 

“a young gentleman called to him suddenly, 
and I suppose he thought disrespectfully, ‘ Mr. 
Johnson, would you advise me to marry ?’ ‘I 
would advise no man to marry, sir, who is not 
likely to propagate understanding ’ ” 

—an argument that would be a powerful 
weapon for Malthusians. 

A part of this volume that will bo new to 
almost all readers is Dr. Campbell’s Diary, care¬ 
fully described as the “ Irish Dr. Campbell,” to 
distinguish him from another person of the 
same name. He met Johnson several times, 
and seems to have made a favourable impres¬ 
sion on him. His description of the sago’s 
appearance justifies a passage in Macaulay’s 
short Life that has often been censured as a 
caricature: 

“He has the aspect of an idiot, without the 
faintest ray of sense gleaming from any one 
feature. With the most awkward garb, and 
unpowdered gray wig, on one side only of his 
head, he is for ever dancing the devil’s jig, 
and sometimes he makes the most driveling 
effort to whistle some thought in his absent 
paroxysms. . . . His awkwardness at table is 
just what Chesterfield described, and his rough¬ 
ness of manner kept paco with that.” 

Johnson favoured Campbell with some of his 
well-known opinions about the Scotch and 
the Americans, and with some not very accept¬ 
able to his hearer about the Irish. Carlyle 
might have been pleased to find that his ad¬ 
miration of Cromwell’s Irish policy was antici¬ 
pated by Johnson, who says: 

“ Sir, you do owe allegiance to tho British 
Parliament as a conquered nation, and had I 
been Minister I would have made you submit 
to it. I would have done as Oliver Cromwell 
did; I would have burned your cities and wasted 
you in the flames of them.” 

They talked freely of Taxation no Tyranny, 
then a subject of general interest; and Camp¬ 
bell tells us that 

“ Johnson said the first thing he would do [to 
the Americans] would be to quarter the army 
on their cities ; and, if any refused free quarter, 
he would pull down that person’s house, if it 
was joined to other houses, but would bum it 
if it stood alone. This and other schemes he 
proposed in the MS. of Taxation no Tyranny, 
but these he said the Ministry expunged,” 

which is not surprising. These sentiments, it 
may be observed, were not mere post-prandial 


talk, but were meant to be printed in a 
grave political pamphlet. After this, few 
will question Macaulay’s judgment on John¬ 
son’s political wisdom, or be surprised that 
his aid was not more sought after to support 
Ministers with his pen. 

Of Boswell, Campbell has no high opinion, 
and quotes Langton as saying that “ Boswell’s 
conversation consists entirely in asking ques¬ 
tions, and it is extremely offensive.” He 
describes, moreover, the animosity between 
Boswell and Barctti, and how “ Murphy and 
Mrs. Thrale agreed that Boswell expressed a 
hope that Baretti should bo hanged on that 
unfortunate affair ”—a wish that Boswell was 
probably careful not to express before Johnson, 
who was active in Barotti’s behalf, though he 
has left on record the well-known opinion, 
that if Baretti were hanged none of the friends 
who had made such efforts to save him would 
“ eat a slice of pudding the less ”—a charac¬ 
teristic way of estimating tho depth of their 
grief. 

In conclusion should be noticed the illus¬ 
trations, which are numerous and interesting 
—faces preserved by Reynolds’ art, and views 
of places mentioned in the text, together with 
many facsimiles of handwriting. Of these 
the prettiest is certainly the charming picture 
of the Doctor in the summer-house at 
Streatham, and the most ourious the repro¬ 
duction by photography of the famous Round 
Robin, which brings us as near to the original 
as it is possible for art to do. 

H. Saboxst. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

If any of our readers desire to know what 
can be effected by the Modem-Greek language 
as a vehicle of poetry, we recommend them to 
study ‘At8 »8«* alpat, a volume of miscellaneous 
poems by Georgios M. Bizyenos (Trlibner). 
The subjects with which it deals are very 
varied, for it contains love-poems and songs, 
sometimes bright, though more often melan¬ 
choly ; narrative, imaginative, and dedicatory 
pooms; humorous pieces, laments, and 
allegories. Nor is there less variety in the 
metres employed, almost every form of modem 
lyric verse being laid under contribution. The 
author has a delicate feeling for rhythm, and 
adapts his metres skilfully to the ideas he 
desires to express; and he has availed himself 
to the full of the facilities for rhyme which the 
language offers, for in this respect it is hardly 
inferior to the Italian. The great majority of 
these compositions are written in the old 
familiar Romaic, which, from its simplicity and 
naturalness, is especially suited for poetry; but 
tho sonnets and a few other poems for which 
greater refinement of diction is required are in 
the more polished Neo-Hellenic. They are 
graceful and pleasing throughout, while many 
are very pathetic, and some highly imaginative. 
Among the pathetic pieces we may mention 
especially those entitled 'H rv( ro5 (iron, a de¬ 
scription of a wanderer sleeping under the open 
sky in a foreign land; Ti> rpuySn, tho dove : 
that has lost its mate ; and the “ Elegy on the 
little Xanthe.” But perhaps tho most remark¬ 
able group are those which, in a wide sense of the 
term, we have called allegories, as they deal in > 
various ways with the sympathy between man 
and nature—being eithor descriptions of human 
feelings by analogies drawn from animals and < 
inanimate objects, or parables from nature, or 
allegorical representations of natural phe* > 
nomena. Some of these last turn on familiar i 
mythological ideas, though they are presented \ 
in a manner the reverse of commonplace; hut i 
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others are more original. Thus the formation 
of rain is described as the clouds, the daughters 
of ocean, wandering with their urns through 
the fields of air, to water the heavenly flowers 
which they desire to entwine in their hair, when 
suddenly the winds, the sons of the mountains, 
sally forth to capture them, and disperse them 
hither and thither, and cause them to let fall 
that which they are carrying. Similarly, the 
origin of the waves and the mountains is 
referred to a strife between sea and land at the 
creation, when the waters rose to overwhelm 
the land, and the earth in turn called forth the 
mountains that were sleeping below the surface 
to drive back the sea, until God set them both 
their bounds which they should not pass. In 
some cases the very concrete form which these 
descriptions take appears somewhat harsh to a 
Western imagination, as when the evening is 
represented as welcoming the sun at the end of 
his day’s journey, and wiping the sweat from 
his brows, and setting a meal before him, and 
stroking his hair, while the stars with their 
torches steal across on tiptoe from east to 
west, and peep over the horizon to watch 
them. We cannot help feeling, as we write 
this, that injustice is done to a graceful poem 
by its contents being thus expressed in plain 
prose; but we remember at tho same time how 
ideally a similar scene has been treated by 
Tennyson in his “Tithonus.” Perhaps it is 
the same cause which now and then brings Mr. 
Bizyenos dangerously near to bathos— e.g., in 
the last two lines on pp. 78 and 121; and 
though there is no practical suggestion that 
we welcome more readily than that of plant¬ 
ing trees in Greece, yet wo doubt whether 
it is quite in place when introduced as the 
moral of an imaginative poem on p. 14. We 
must also express our disapproval of the 
author’s practice of extending some of the 
lines in Iris sonnets to twelve syllables; for this, 
as it seems to us, is an unwarrantable liberty 
to take with a form of poem which depends, 
beyond all others, on the observance of strict 
rules. But these are slight blemishes in a 
collection of poems of unusual merit. In 
respect of its externals the volume is as elegant 
as is its contents, for it is printed in large 
type on pages with rough edges, and is bound 
in the most correct parchment. 

Khedives and Pashas : ’Sketches of Contem¬ 
porary Egyptian Eulers and Statesmen. By 
One Who Knows Them Well. (Sampson Low.) 
To those behind the scenes it would not be 
difficult to name the author of this seasonable 
and entertaining book, which embodies in the 
guise of personal anecdotes the key to the 
Egyptian Question. The author, who has fully 
justified the description ho gives of himself, 
possesses keen discernment, a good heart, and a 
ready pen. No one who takes up the volume 
will lightly lay it down again until he has 
finished it; and there could be no more profit¬ 
able employment at the present time for our 
loi-disant politicians. 

Memories of Canada and Scotland. Speeches 
and Verses by the Marquis of Lome. (Sampson 
Low.) The first half of this volume consists of 
poems by the Marquis of Lome, tho other half 
of speeches and addresses delivered by him in 
Canada, or connected with his government of 
tho dominion. Lord Lome is a man of cultiva¬ 
tion and a linguist; he can speak in French and 
German, and there is one poem in Gaelic, as to 
tho merits of which we confess ourselves unable 
to form an opinion. He is an easy and often 
graceful versifier, and never in the present 
volume attempts blank verse. In his spirited 
poem, “The Armada Gun,” he makes the last 
syllable of Milan long; is it possible that he 
pronounces that town in so very cockney a 
maimer ? or could he find no other way of 
bringing it into the verse 'i There are few men 


whose speeches are worth collecting and trans¬ 
mitting to posterity, and it may be doubted 
whether Lord Lome can be admitted into that 
select number. Perhaps tho reader in his arm¬ 
chair may wonder at the “ loud and continued 
applause,” “ tremendous cheering,” and “ roars 
of laughter” with which, we are told, some of 
these addresses were received. Nothing can be 
more modest in appearance than Lord Lome’s 
book; he seeks no assistance from wide margins, 
thick paper, or gorgeous binding. 

The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens ; 
with Illustrations of his Mastery of the Terrible 
and tho Picturesque. Selected by Chnrles Kent. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This is a volume of some 
4(10 closely printed pages of selections from all 
the works of Dickens, arranged by one of whom 
Dickens himself wrote, “ I doubt if I have a 
more genial reader in tho world.” Tho passages 
are placed in chronological order, with exact 
references to the page in the “Charles Dickens 
Edition.” There is a fair lithographed portrait 
and an Index. Altogether, a book which does 
much credit to its compiler. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Characteristics, 
by Charles Lamb. Selected from his Letters 
by Percy Fitzgerald. (Chatto & Windus.) 

“ Give me of Lamb only a touch, 

And I save it, bo it little or much.” 

Yet we would that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald had 
fulfilled his editorial duty as conscientiously 
as Mr. Chnrles Kent. His selections are 
arranged with no regard either for chronology 
or for the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed; and, worse than all, no references 
are given. Had they been, we are suro that we 
should have been able to detect some misprints. 
Nevertheless, if this last addition to “ThoMay- 
fair Library” helps to augment by one the 
lovers of Lamb it will not have been published 
in vain. 

The. Sea, the River, and the Creek : a Series of 
Sketches of the Eastern Coast. By Garboard 
Streyke. (Sampson Low.) To avoid all appear¬ 
ance of rivalry, the author dedicates his book, 
“with sincere respect and admiration,” to Mr. 
W. Clark Bussell. It is left to his critics to 
say that, in enthusiastic sympathy for tho hard 
life of sailor and fisher, and even in vivid word- 
painting, Mr. “Garboard Streyke” does not 
come badly out of the inevitable comparison. 
But they must also tell him that he has yet 
something to learn as regards literary composi¬ 
tion. Mr. W. Clark Russell can occasionally 
become tedious in his full-length novels, as 
readers of Longman’s Magazine do not need to 
bo told ; but his short yams are pre-eminently 
characterised by “the soul of wit.” If Mr. 
“Garboard Streyke” had only aimed at more 
conciseness, and avoided an excess of circum¬ 
locutory description, we should have nothing 
but praise for this little volume, which is, at all 
events, well worth the shilling asked for it. 

Stops ; or, How to Punctuato : a Practical 
Handbook for Writers and Students. By Paul 
Allardyce. (Fisher Unwin.) In spite of a 
natural prejudice against those manuals which 
profess to teach everything with dogmatic pre¬ 
cision, we have been entirely won over by the 
high merits of this tiny volume. Mr. Paul 
Allardyce (whoever he may be) has the root of 
tho matter in him. Tho rules for punctuation 
are, after all, rules of convenience, based upon 
common-sense ; and they are subject to just so 
much of variety and of modification as is any 
other matter of style. But it is not only for 
what he says, but for his way of saying it, that 
Mr. Allardyce deserves high praise. It is right 
to odd that ho gives a great deal more mattor 
than his title promises. We can conceive no 
more desirable present to a literary aspirant, 
especially of the weaker sex. 

We have received a work entitled The Bastilles 


of England: the Lunacy Laws at Work, by 
Mrs. Lowe (Crookenden), which would seem to 
bear out the charges made by Mr. Charles Beads 
in his Hard Cash. Thero is no doubt that in 
England, as well as in France, the Lunacy Laws 
require revision; and for this reason any work 
of the kind, based, as in the case of Mrs. Lowe, 
on personal experience, ought to receivo atten¬ 
tion. In France a horrible case was recently 
brought to light of an unjustifiable detention 
in a madhouse lasting throughout the greater 
portion of tho victim’s lifetime. Some startling 
facts are also disclosed in the volume before us. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Schliemaxn is now excavating for a 
second time on the site of Tiryns, where Prof. 
Mahaffy will join him at Easter. Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay has returned to Smyrna to resume his 
exploration of Phrygia. 

The next volume in the series entitled “ The 
Dawn of European Literature ” (S. P. C. K.), 
which was so excellently begun by Mr. MorfiU’s 
Slavonic Literature, will be Anglo-Saxon Litera¬ 
ture, by the Bev. F. Earle, Rawlinsonian Pro¬ 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Prof. Earle 
is also engaged, together with Mr. Plummer, 
of Corpus Christi College, in preparing a volume 
of selections from Anglo-Saxon Charters. 
Begun as a class-book, it is hoped that this will 
serve in some measure as a critical introduction 
to the whole body of Anglo-Saxon “ diplo¬ 
matic ” literature. 

Dr. George MacDonald has written an 
introductory essay and critical notes for a text 
of the First Folio of “ Hamlet ” which is to bo 
published shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 

Scholars, artists, and men of letters will 
alike bo interested to leam that an English 
translation from tho third edition of Connelis 
Vosmaer’s aesthetic novel Amazone will shortly 
be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, with the 
frontispiece specially drawn for the original 
Dutch edition by Mr. L. Alma Tadema and the 
Preface written by Prof. Georg Ebers for tho 
German edition. The author is already well 
known by his work on Rembrandt; while, as a 
proof of the favour with which his Amazone 
has been received, we may mention that it has 
already been translated into French and 
German, and that an Italian edition is being 
prepared. 

Mr. Charles Marvin’s illustrated pamphlet, 
The Russian Annexation of Merv, has passed 
into a second edition. Messrs. W. H. Allen 
have also issued in a pamphlet form his lecture 
at the Royal Aquarium, under the title of 
“ Russia’s Power of seizing Herat and concen¬ 
trating an Army there to threaten India.” 
Mr. Marvin is making preparations to proceed 
on another journey to tho Caspian region in a 
few weeks’ time. 

Messrs. Longmans’ announcements include 
The Beaconsfield Birthday-Book, with two por¬ 
traits and eleven views of Hughenden; a selec¬ 
tion of Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s poems, 
entitled From Grave, to Gay, with an etched 
portrait; Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England, 
by the Rev. Dr. R. Valpy French; and a trans¬ 
lation, by Lady Claud Hamilton, of Pasteur's 
Life and Labours. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce two 
new novels, each in the orthodox three volumes 
—We Two, by the Author of “ Donovan,” and 
The Man She Cared For, by Mr. F. W. Robinson. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press a 
new volume of poems by Amy Levy, entitled 
A Minor Poet, and other Poems. 

Mr. Henry Frowdb will publish immedi¬ 
ately the Maitland prize essay for 1882, which 
was won by Mr. J• Spencer Hill, of St. John s 
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College, Cambridge, with a prefatory note by 
Lord Justice Fry. The subject is “The Indo- 
Chinese Opium Trade, considered in Relation 
to its History, Morality, and Expediency, and 
its Influence on Christian Missions.” 

Mr. G. Phillips Bevan has in the press a 
pamphlet entitled The London Water Supply: 
its Past, Present, and Future. It will be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Stanford. 

The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening; or, 
Practical Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, is an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Upcott Gill, to be issued in 
shilling monthly parts. 

The first number of the Library Chronicle: a 
Journal of Librarianship and Bibliography, the 
new organ of the library Association of the 
United Kin gdom, is to be published this week. 
Among the contents will be “ Librarianship in 
the Seventeenth Century,” by Dr. Richard 
Garnett; “The Spread of the Free Public 
Library Movement in 1883,” by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder; and “ Popular Libraries of Paris,” by 
Mr. E. C. Thomas. The Library Chronicle 
will henceforth be issued on the 15th of each 
month, at a subscription price of six shillings a 
year. The publishers are Mossrs. Davy, 137 
Long Acre. 

The article on “The Old College” which 
appears in the first number of the Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity Review is from the pen of Dr. Russell, 
medical officer of health for Glasgow. 

M r. Matthew Arnold will probably give a 
discourse at the Royal Institution on “Emer¬ 
son ” on Friday next, Maroh 21, instead of Mr. 
Walter Besant, whose discourse on “The Art 
of Fiction ” has been postponed till after 
Easter. 

Last November, as our readers will re¬ 
collect, a scheme for establishing a mediaeval 
and modern languages tripos at Cambridge 
was rejected by the senate. Undismayed by 
this rebuff, the board (which could scarcely be 
more strongly constituted) has now drawn up 
an amended scheme. The chief features of this 
are that there shall be papers in French and 
German for all candidates alike, and then a 
choice betweon three alternatives—(1) French, 
with Provencal and Italian; (2) German, with 
Old Saxon and Gothic ; and (3) English, with 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. It is proposed 
to hold the first examination in May 1886. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society a committee 
was appointed to collect subscriptions for a 
memorial to the late B. R. Wheatley, librarian 
to the society for nearly thirty years, whose 
death and services were recorded in the Academy 
of January 19. The committee, which in- 
dudes representatives of the other societies for 
which Mr. Wheatley did so much invaluable 
work, has decided that the memorial shall take 
the form of a provision for the relatives who 
were dependent upon him—his sister and his 
niece. Mr. Berkeley Hill is the hon. secretary, 
and an account has been opened at the Union 
Bank, Argyle Place, W. 

Mr. John Batty, whose usoful little work 
on The Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Study 
was recently noticed in the Academy, is now 
contributing a series of articles to the Yorkshire 
Post on “ Phases of Old Yorkshire Parish Life.” 
The articles are based upon the MS. Town’s 
Book of East Ardsley, near Wakefield, and 
cover a period extending from 1652 to 1696. 
This Town’s Book not only contains curious 
items illustrative of social life and parochial 
regulations two hundred years ago, but also 
allusions to transactions of national importance 
during a momentous period of English history. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at Glasgow to 
erect a monument on the site of the Battle of 
Langside, where Mary Queen of Scots was 


finally defeated after her oscape from Lochleven 
in 1567. 

At Newcastle, too, respect for history has 
its champions. It appears that an extensive 
b uildin g scheme that is in contemplation will 
obliterate tho remains of the camp at the end 
of the Roman Wall from which Wallscnd takes 
its name. The local antiquarian society is 
taking steps to preserve the site as an open 
space. 

The Bishop of Bedford has arranged for a 
course of addresses to tho working classes of 
East London, by men of note who will com¬ 
mand the attention of tho people, upon social 
subjects of present interest. The subjects con¬ 
templated are such as “ The Unequal Distribu¬ 
tion of Wealth,” “ The Comparative Prosperity 
of the Working Classes Now and Fifty Years 
Ago,” “The Nationalisation of Land,” &c. 
The first address was given by James Bryce, 
Esq., in the Bow and Bromley Institute, on 
Thursday, March 13, upon “The Housing of 
the People.” Future addresses have boon 
promised by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Prof. Stuart, 
Mr. Albert Gray, and other members of Parlia¬ 
ment. One characteristic of tho scheme is that 
the audience are invited to put questions at the 
close of the address. We may mention that 
the necessary expenditure for each address is 
about £10, towards which subscriptions are 
asked for. 

A recent number of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse (Friday, March 7) has some highly 
appreciative remarks on the pension conferred 
upon Mr. F. J. Fumivall. The notice goes on to 
say that, in so doing, the English Government 
“has only paid off a long-standing debt of 
honour to native science. In wealthy Britain it is 
unfortunately the custom to leave the most com¬ 
petent scientific investigators to live away from 
the universities on their private means—or what¬ 
ever one may call it—while the professorships are 
occupied by the mercenaries of science. Mr. 
Fumivall himself was a flagrant example. A man 
of rare energy, he has created more than half-a- 
dozen learned societies, some for the careful 
editing of old texts, others for the detailed study 
of modem poets. With the greatest diligence 
and knowledge of the subject, he has naturally 
devoted himself to the greatest dramatist of his 
nation, so that one cannot read a single line of 
Shakspere without being reminded of some con¬ 
tribution of his. With his hands ever full of 
earnest, unselfish work, always ready for the fray, 
and at the same time always ready, laughingly, to 
confess an error, he has sacrificed to science a 
quarter of a century of time and all Ids private 
means. We Germans cannot but heartily rejoice 
that this * disinterested promoter of German 
fellow-investigation,’ as Prof, ten Brink appro¬ 
priately addresses him in the dedication of his 
History of English Literature, has at last received 
this fully deserved recognition.” 

Correction. —Mr. Ernst O. Stiehler writes to 
us that the note about himself in the Academy 
of February 16 is not quite correct. The 
Stowe MS. 669, which he is going to edit, con¬ 
tains, not “ laves of English Saints,” but 
“ English Lives of Saints.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Publishers’ Weekly of February 23 again 
contains some twenty-six columns of opinions, 
&c., about the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill. 
The difficulty of “domestic manufacture” 
seems to be coming more and more to the 
front; and at last one publisher, Mr. Henry C. 
Lea, of Philadelphia, has openly announced 
his opposition. His alternative scheme is to 
grant international copyright subject to the 
absolute exclusion of foreign books and even 
of foreign stereotyped plates. And this ho 
supports by the argument that the English 
law excludes foreign editions of copyright 
works. 


Di 


Meanwhile, another question analogous to 
copyright has arisen for discussion. A Bill 
has been introduced into Congress prohibiting 
tho republication, for a period of twenty-four 
hours, of news that has been specially acquired 
by a newspaper. The difficulty, of course, is 
to define “ news ” and to prove its originality. 

Mr. Dorsheimer, tho now famous author of 
the Copyright Bill, has undertaken to write the 
Life of Martin Van Buren, President of the 
United States from 1837 to 1841, for the 
“ American Statesmen ” series. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, 
who is (we believe) Dr. Murray’s principal 
American assistant in the preparation of tho 
New English Dictionary, will bo the editor of a 
new magazine of popular philology, called Lan¬ 
guage, printed in the reformed spelling of the 
English and American Philological Societies. 

The Swinev prize of £100 in money and a 
silver cup of the same value has been awarded 
to Mr. Sheldon Amos for his Systematic View of 
Jurisprudence. 

The Critic of February 23 has a notice 
of the first edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
Collected Poems published in America, which 
seems to have appeared earlier than the corre¬ 
sponding English edition. The full title-page 
is as follows:—“ A Drama of Exile: and other 
Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, author 
of ‘ The Seraphim and other Poems.’ (2 vols.) 
Now York: Henry G. Langley, No. 8 Astor 
House. m,dccc,xlv.” Tho Prefaco, dated 
“ London, 50 Wimpole S', 1844,” covers six 
pages. Besides an explanation of the motives 
of tho “ Drama of Exile ” and the “Vision of 
Poets,” it contains tho following interesting 
passage:— 

“My love and admiration have belonged to the 
great American people as long as I have felt proud 
of being an Englishwoman, and almost as long as 
I have loved poetry itself. But it is only of late 
that I have been admitted to the privilege of per¬ 
sonal gratitude to Americans, and only to-day 
that I am encouraged to offer to their hands an 
American edition of a new collection of my poems 
about to be published in my own country. This 
edition precedes the English one by a step-astep 
eagerly taken, and with a spring in it of pleasure 
and pride, suspended, however, for a moment that, 
by a cordial figure, I may kiss the soil of America, 
and address my thanks to those sons of the soil 
who, if strangers and foreigners, are yet kinsmen 
and friends, and who, if never seen, nor perhaps 
to be seen by eyes of mine, have already cause*! 
them to glisten by words of kindness and courtesy.” 

Tile second part of the review of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s Troja in the Nation of February 28, 
making about nine columns in all, which we 
have taken the liberty of ascribing to Prof. 
Goodwin, concludes thus:— 

“ We cannot doubt that everyone who now visits 
the land of Troy will feel that, while there are a 
few allusions in the Iliad which it is hard to recon¬ 
cile with the sito of Hissarlik, thia difficulty is not 
to be compared with the absolute impossibility of 
reconciling a far greater number with Bunarbashi, 
or with Strabo’s impossible site of Troy at the 
‘ village of the Ilians.’ ” 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Caro, the popular professor at the Sor- 
bonne, has been chosen to represent the 
Acadeinie fran^aise at tho celebration of tho 
tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh, 
which is to be held on April 16. The Sorbonne 
itself will be represented by M. Mdziures, the 
Academic des Sciences by M. Pasteur and M. 
d’Abbadie, and tho Acaddmie dos Inscriptions 
by M. Perrot. 

M. RouiiEKis said to have left a considerable 
work upon the men and the events of the Second 
Empire, upon which he was continuously 
engaged since he retired from public life, 

led by GoO^IC 
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M. Botkan, who has already published, both 
in the Revue ties Deux-Mondes and independently, 
several studies on the diplomacy of the Second 
Empire, now has in hand a work dealing with 
the political condition of Europe at the tiuio of 
the Franco-German War. 

Many of our readers will be glad to hear 
that the publication of Melusine, the folk-lore 
journal edited by MM. H. Gaidoz and E. 
Holland, is to be recommenced after an interval 
of six years. The numbers for 1877, forming 
the only volume in existence, dealt mainly with 
French folk-lore. As that branch of the sub¬ 
ject is now diligently worked by many hands, 
it will be the aim of tho editors to devote them¬ 
selves in the future to the scientific study of 
the materials in existence, with special reference 
to what has been ascertained about tho folk¬ 
lore and mythology of savage races. In their 
prospectus they protest against “ une prfetenduo 
mvthologie indo-europ^enne. ” Melusine will 
appear monthly, at the subscription price of 
sixteen shillings for a volume of twenty-four 
monthly parts. 

The city of Paris, which cares much for her 
ancient history, and for preserving and publish¬ 
ing her old records (in spite of, or, perhaps, in 
consequence of, the Revolution), has just issued, 
in the collection under the auspices “ de lVdilitd 
parisienne,” vol. L of the Registres rles Delibera¬ 
tions (in Bureau de la Vi I le de Paris , covering 
the years 1499-1526, edited by the skilled hand 
of M. Franqois Bonnardot. When will the 
authorities of London bestir themselves to do 
the like with their at least as important and 
interesting records ? 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

STRANGLED. 

There is a legend in some Spanish book 
About a noisy reveller who, at night, 

Returning home with others, saw a light 
Shine from a window, and climbed up to look, 

And saw within the room, hanged to a hook, 

His own self-strangled self, grim, rigid, white, 
And who, struck sober by that livid sight, 
Feasting his eyes, in tongue-tied horror shook. 

Has any man a fancy to peep in 
And see, as through a window, in the Past, 

His nobler self, self-choked with coils of sin, 

Or sloth or folly? Bound the throat whipped 
fast 

The nooses give the face a stiffened grin. 

'Tis but thyself. Look well. Why be aghast ? 

E. Lee Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. William Blanchard Jerrold, eldest 
son of Douglas Jerrold, godson and also son-in- 
law of Laman Blanchard, died on March 10, 
after a short illness. For twenty-six years ho 
had been tho editor of Lloyd’s Weekly News. 
He was a voluminous contributor to the peri¬ 
odical press, author of Lives of Napoleon III. 
and Cruikshank, of several plays, and of moro 
than one book about Egypt. He was also the 
founder and president of the English branch of 
the International Literary Association. A Life 
of Gustave Dord from his pen has been announced 
for sorno time past. 

The widow of John Brown, of Harper’s 
Ferry fame, died at San Francisco on Feb¬ 
ruary 29. She was the confidant of her hus¬ 
band’s plans, and sympathised with his efforts. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

I® the Antiquary for March we have the 
second portion of tho Bev. John Brownbill’s 
‘Earlier Life of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex,” which is as interesting and important 


as the first. He would bo doing a service if 
he were to give us a complete biography of a 
man who was, whatever we may think of his 
moral character, one of tho most powerful 
forces of the sixteenth century. Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s paper on the Prisons of Venico will 
rej>ay perusal. We have been taught from 
clnldhood to think that the prison system of the 
Queen of the Adriatic was something exception¬ 
ally horrible ; from Mr. Hazlitt’s paper we are 
induced to think that this is a mistake. Detest¬ 
able it was, no doubt, but, when wo call to 
mind the atrocities that were done in Germany, 
England, and France, wo see no ground for 
maintaining that there was anything exception¬ 
ally cruel in the Venetian system. The Bev. 
J. T. Fowler has an appreciative review of Mr. 
North’s Church Bells of Bedfordshire. He is 
himself very learned in bell-lore, and can fully 
cuter into the dryest details of Air. North's 
work. Mr. Wheatley's paper on tho “ History 
and Development of the House ” is amusing, 
but contains nothing new. 

Tiie Boletin of the Beal Academia do la 
Historia for February contains notes and defi¬ 
nitions of many of the terms used in the 
“ Codigo de los Usages de Barcelona,” which 
aro valuable aids to the study of mediaeval and 
feudal legislation. Another paper of interest is a 
reprint of an essay by Don Augustino Salosio, 
1760, on tho worship of Isis, and her “ sodali- 
cium vemarum ” at Valencia. The unpublished 
Memoria on tho Jesuit Missions to the Guarani 
Indians is continued. Tho utter childishness 
of their whole policy, as here revealed, quite 
accounts for their failure to make a nation of 
this, in many respects, noble race. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

David. E. Etudes historiques sur la Pocsie et la 
Musique dans la Cambric. Paris: Calmaim LCvy. 
15 fr. 

DnSLITZ. J. Die 'Wald- u. Denkspriielie, Feldvesclireie, 
Losurpen, Scldncht- u. Volksrufe besonders d. 
Mittsdalters u. der Neuzeit. Franklurt-a-M.: 
Rommel. 24 M. 

Fkkiki.. K. R. Ueb. die Erziehung d. Mannes. Wien: 
Seidel. 2 M. SO Pf. 

Heyiiemann. H. Alexander der Grosso u. Dareios 
Kodomannos auf uuteritalisehen Vaseuabbild- 
ungen. Halle: Niemoyer. 2 M. 

Lajiiikp.t, A., et A. Ryciiner. L’Architecture on 
Suisse aux differentes Epoques. Basel: Georg. 
60 M. 

Meiii.kt. G. Tableau de la Literature fruireuse, l(So¬ 
il,. Paris : Didior. 23 fr. 

Roissard de Bullet, le baron. La Sardaigne A Vol 
d’Oiseau en 1 SS 2 . Paris : Plon. 10 fr. 

Rossignol, J. P. Diseussion sur rAuthenticity d’uno 
Cloeliette d’Or lei live dc'eouverto A Rome et priso 
pour mio Amu}etto. Palis: Lab’tte. 2 fr. 50e. 
Schloesskk, E. Miin/.tectmik. Hannover: Hahn. 
7 M. 

Sick, P. F. Notice sur lea Ouvrages en Or et en Argent 
dans le Nord et sur la •• Sblvkammer” des Rois do 
Danemark. Copenhagen: Lehmann, tis. 

Uchakd, M. Mademoiselle Blaisot. Paris: Calmaim 
Levy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Waille, V. Mucliiavel en Franco. Paris: Gliio. 
3 fr. 50 e. 

HISTORY. 

“Dacbekt.” Seniique etla Mort d’Agrlppine. Etude 
historiquo. Leiden : Brill. 6 fr. 
Fbanoisquk-Miohel, R. Les Portupais en France, les 
Fram,ais en Portugal. Paris: Guillard. 7 fr. 50 e. 
GbueuuaOKN, C. Gesehiclite Schlesiens. 4. Lfg. 

Gotlia: Perthes. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

JtraiKif de la GkaviEbe. Les Campagnes d’Alex¬ 
andre: la Conquf'te de l’Inde; le Df membrement 
de l’Empire. Paris : Plon. 8 fr. 

Lafaye, G. De poetarum et oratonun certaminibus 
apucl veteres. Paris: Durand. 5 fr. 

RAU.vlfi. E. Memoires et Reflexions du Marquis de la 
Fare sur les principaux EvAnements du Rjgne de 
Louis XIV. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 60 o. 
Scbiptorbs renim germanioarum, in usurn scholarum. 
Vitae Anskarii et Riinberti, rec. G. Waitz. Han¬ 
nover : Hahn. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
AKXOX, L. v. Ueb. neue Exemplare v. jurossischen 
Medusen. Miinehen : Franz. 4 M. 

Dbaschk. R. v. Die Synascidieu der Buebt v. Rovigno. 
Ein Beitrag zur Fauna der Adria. Wien: Gerold’s 
Sohn. 32 M. 

Fisch, O. Beitrlige zur Kenntntss der Chytridiaceen. 
Erlangen : Delehert. 1 M. W Pf, 


Heaps, G. Ueb. die Wasservertliellung in dor Pflanze. 
IV. Die Aciditat d. Zellsaftes. Halle: Niamey er. 
3 M. 

Lanokniiast, A. Die Versteinerungen d. Lias am 
grossen Seebergo bei Gotha. Uotha: Conrad. 

1 M. 50 Pf. 

PaSSavant, C. Craniologische Untersuchung der 
Neper u. dor Negervilkor. Basel: Georg. 

2 M. 50 Pf. 

Sciimalhausen, J. Pfianzenroste der Steinkolrlenfor- 
lnation am iistlichen Abhauge d. Ural-Gebirges. 
St. Petersburg. 2s. 4d. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

CODEX Theresiamm, der, u. seine Umwandlungen. 
Hrsg. u. m. Anmerkgn. versoiien von Ph. Harras 
Ritter v. Harrasttwsky. 2. Bd. Wien: Gerold’s 
Sohn. 13 M. 50 Pf. 

Jordan!, H. Quaestionos areliaeicae. Kiiuigsberg-i- 
Pr. : Hurtling. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Otfriiw Evangelienbuc h. Mit Einleitgn., erklar. An¬ 
merkgn. u. ansfiibrl. Glossar hrsg. v. P. Piper. 
2. Thl. Glossar. 3. Lfg. Freiburg-i-B.: Mobr. 3 M. 
Petersdobff, R. E. neue llmiptquelle d. Quintus 
Curtins Rufus. Beitriige zur Kritik der Quellen f. 
die Gesehieiite Alexander d. Grossen. Hannover : 
Hahn. 2 M. 

Raoul de Camrrai, Chanson do Gestc, publitfe par 
P. Meyer et Lougnon. Paris: Fimiin-Didot. 15 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“JURY-MAST.” 

Cambridge: March 8, 1884. 

The etymology of this difficult word has at 
last, in my opinion, been solved. The solu¬ 
tion is due to Mr. Fennell, editor of the 
Stanford Dictionary, who discovered it by a 
perusal of the Prom/tori urn Paruulorum. At 
p. 268 of Way’s edition we have the entry, 

“ Iuwere [also spelt iver, iwtre, imrr’ in other 
MSS.], remedium.” This word immediately 
follows a number of others, in which the initial 
i stands for j, so that the spellings practically 
give us the forms juwere, juer, juere, juwre — 
i.e., on the supposition that v and w here repre¬ 
sent it, as is so frequently tho case. It only 
remains to follow up the clue thus given. 

The j shows us that the word is probably 
French; and I have no doubt that it is one of 
tho numerous “aplietic” words of our lan¬ 
guage, to use Dr. Murray’s term ; and that an 
initial a has been dropped. We should thus 
obtain a form a juere or ajuwere. But this very 
form occurs in Godefroy’s Dictionary, s. r. aiueor, 
“ celui qui aide, qui vient en aide, auxiliaire et, 
quelquefois, complice.” He cites li aiueres from 
St. Bernard’s Sermons, in the phrase “molt est 
feulz aiueres” — i.e., “he is a very faithful helper” 
—where the s is merely the suffix of the nom¬ 
inative case. Other forms cited by him are aiuor, 
adiuedur, adinere, adjudeor, tho connexion of 
which with the Latin ad tutor cannot he mis¬ 
taken. It is also closely allied to our word aid, 
which appears in Old French in the varying 
forms aide, uyde, earlier ainde, answering to a 
Latin form adjuta, while the verb appears not 
only as aidier, hut as uiuei — i.e., ajuer. The 
adj. udjutory is duly given by Dr. Murray, and I 
think it is now clear that a jury-mast is really 
an ajury-mast — i.e., an aid-mast or an adjutory 
mast. And, in fact, ajury is practically the 
French form of adjutory. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to note how precisely the word adjutory 
gives tiie sense required. 

I may add that the Stanford Dictionary is 
intended to explain such alien words and 
phrases as occur in English literature, especially 
in modem times. Information concerning it 
can bo obtained from the editor, C. A. M. 
Fennell, Esq., The Villa, Trumpington, Cam¬ 
bridge. Walter W. Skeat. 


WORDS, OR MEANINGS OF WORDS, FOR THE 
“NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 

10 Savile Row, W.: March 8, 1884. 

Have you heard or read of tho verb “ to 
apple,” used to signify getting stout below the 
waistcoat ? A Canadian settler called to consult 
me the other day about bis sou. They both 
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went afterwards into Norfolk to pay a visit, tbe 
father being a native of that county. On 
returning, 1 congratulated the son on his im¬ 
proved appearance, when the father said, 
“ Well, 7 am all the better for my native air; I 
believe I am beginning to ‘ apple ’ here,” and 
he placed his hands on the region below his 
waist. “My friends,” he added, “laugh at 
me, and say I am appling.” If one compares 
the umbilicus with the depressed eye of a “ Nor¬ 
folk pippin,” the origin of this use of the word 
“ apple ” becomes pretty clear, unless one is 
deceiving oneself by such a resemblance. 

Only a few days since, I heard another word, 
used by a patient in describing his symptoms, 
which is evidently a corruption, but which is 
perhaps worth noting. He, referring also to 
tlio abdominal region, said, “ I often feel a 
‘pobbling’ here.” This, I presume, is “bub¬ 
bling,” for that is what he felt, though he had 
never thought of the likeness between the two 
words, and seemed to hesitate to accept my 
suggestion to that effect. John Marshall. 


“ Anglo-Saxons ” for “ Saxons of England” is 
altogether modem—a statement which Mr. 
Freeman himself would not accept. 

, Henry Bradley. 


SAXON SUN-DIALS. 


London: March 10,1884. 

The extreme rarity of Saxon sun-dials, or, 
perhaps, the paucity of dials that have been 
recognised as such, will render the discovery 
of an example in Daglingworth church, near 
Cirencester, of some interest to antiquaries. 
In this case there can be no doubt that the 
dial is coeval with the church, which has been 
pronounced by several of our best authorities 
to bo Saxon. As in other equally early ex¬ 
amples, tlio five principal hours are marked on 
the stone, and the dial is placed over the south 
doorway. At Daglingworth it has been well 
protected by a porch of somewhat later date. 
I hope that this notice may lead to a careful 
examination of the walls of other early churches, 
J. Park Harrison. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


London: March 8, 1884. 

I cannot plead guilty to Mr. Freeman’s 
implied charge of being acquainted with his 
opinion on this question only at second-hand. 
Nor do I find from his letter that I have either 
overlooked or misunderstood any of the state¬ 
ments on the subject which are contained in 
tho Appendix Notes A and B in the first volume 
of his History of the Norman Conquest. 

Mr. Freeman’s inability to understand the 
meaning of the passage in the Dictionary seems 
hard to account for, supposing him to havo 
read the entire article, and not merely the im¬ 
mediate context of tho words which he quotes, 
To me, the writer of the article seems to main¬ 
tain, with perfect clearness, that the compound 
Angul-Seaxe, when used by dSlfred or ./Ethel 
shin, signified the Saxons of England (or of 
the Angul-cynn) as distinguished from certain 
other Saxons; and the arguments in favour 
of this view appear to bo very strong. In 
the first place, it wall scarcely be doubted that 
when Paul Wamefrid talks of Angli Saxones, 
or Saxonum Anghrum genus, he means those 
Saxons who had become Angli, as opposed to 
the Old Saxons of the Continent. It is true 
that this is Continental usage; but the fact that 
these examples are a century older than the 
earliest English example supports Dr. Murray’s 
opinion that the term was of Continental origin. 
In the second place, the existence of the name 
Eald-Seaxe either implies the existence of a 
corresponding name for the insular Saxons, or 
it would almost inevitably suggest the formation 
of one. Supposing tho necessity of such a 
distinctive name to have been felt, the com¬ 
pound Angul-Seaxo, “English Saxons,” would 
certainly be the most obvious and accurate 
designation which could be employed. As Mr. 
Freeman has himself frequently pointed out, 
the Saxons of this island habitually spoke of 
themselves and their language as “ English.” 

In the third place, there is no analogy in Old 
English for the joining two ethnic names 
together to denote a union of the peoples which 
they represent; whereas, if the first element in 
Angul-Seaxe be, as I maintain, a specific or 
defining prefix, the formation of tho word is 
exactly parallel to that of Bretwalas, Rumwalas, 
Hre'8-Gotan, and other national names. Several 
other arguments might be adduced in favour 
of the view advocated in the Dictionary, but I 
will not now attempt to discuss tho question 
further. 

The passage in the Penny Cyclopaedia to which 
Mr. Freeman refers me is no doubt a perfetly 
lucid statement of opinion; but I do not see 
that it is anything more. In fact, the only 
argument which it contains is that the use of 


MACAULAY’8 NEW ZEALANDER. 

Edinburgh: March 11,1884. 

It is, I suppose, open to anyone to hold that 
Macaulay may have invented his own New 
Zealander; and, for anything I over read to 
the contrary, this is tho most rational opinion 
to abide by. But, for tho benefit of those who 
insist that, whoever may have stumbled on the 
idea first, Macaulay must needs have found it 
ready dressed for him in modern garb by some 
previous writer, I would suggest that some 
attention be paid to the claims of Joseph 
Wilcocks, the author of Roman Conversations. 
In the second volume of this work, first pub¬ 
lished in 1793, there occurs the following 
passage spoken on the occasion of a visit to 
the Obelisk of Sesostris at Rome:— 


under the date of November 22, 1838, after 
describing a visit to the newly discovered tomb 
of the haker Eurysaces, he goes on to say 

“ To indulge in a sort of reflection which I often 
fall into here, the day may come when London, 
then dwindled to the dimensions of the parish of 
St. Martin’s, and supported in its decay by the 
expenditure of wealthy Patagonians and New 
Zealanders, may have no more important questions 
to decide than the arrangement of ‘Afflictions 
sore long time I bore’ of some baker in Hounds- 
ditch "(Life, vol. ii., p. 30). 

From this to the New Zealander with his 
sketch-book it will be seen there is but a short 
step; and, considering the conditions under 
which he made the entry in his journal, it is 
easy to believe that the reflection occurred to 
him at first-hand. The direction of it is that 
in which his thoughts would naturally be 
travelling every day. A newly arrived stranger 
from tho far north, he found himself elbowed 
by other inquisitive strangers in the city with 
whose ancient glories his mind was busy, for he 
was then engaged in polishing his Lays. 

Jas. R. Sibbald, 


0 my dear pupil, though I am no prophet [the 
speaker is fresh from a quotation from the Prophet 
Nahum], let me contemplate in imagination the 
probable history of future ages. Two thousand 
years hence some foreigners will, perhaps, be 
going up the Thames in search of antiquities, in 
the same manner as Norden lately went up the 
Nile. . . . Rowing, then, along the widespread 
desolation of London, they will pass through some 
arches of its broken bridges standing in the middle 
of the stream. On the grassy shore perhaps they 
will view with admiration the still remaining 
portico of St. Paul’s, and, perhaps, one of the 
towers of Westminster Abbey, and be shown the 
pool of water where Westminster Hall and the 
Houses of Parliament once stood,” &c. 


An extract from tho Roman Conversations, in¬ 
cluding the above passage, is made in tho 
Annual Register for tho year 1792 (published 
in 1793). Wilcocks’ book, and, still more, tho 
Annual Register, Macaulay is likely enough to 
have skimmed over as a boy. It may be worth 
remarking that in the Conversations we are also 
treated to “ every school-boy knows,” though 
Wilcocks’ school-boy is less heavily weighted 
with learning than his successor in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. 

But, to give the school-boy a holiday and 
return to the New Zealander, as it will hardly 
be maintained that Wilcocks found his illustra¬ 
tion in a MS. letter of Horace Walpole’s, we 
need not assume that Macaulay found it in 
Walpole, Wilcocks, or anybody else. The New 
Zealander is quite in Macaulay’s own style of 
thought; and the occasion when, so far as can 
be known, he first employed the illustration 
was one when it may very well have occurred 
to him apart from anything he over heard or 
read, always excepting what is as old as the 
Hebrew prophets. Two years before the 
review of Ranke was published (October 1810) 
Macaulay was in Rome for the first time, and 


London : March 1 , 1884. 

In the Academy of March 1 I observe a 
short article on the origin of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander. The conceit itself is obvious enough, 
and no doubt might be traced to a variety of 
authors; but that, as a matter of fact, Macaulay 
took it from any of the sources you mention I 
rather doubt. In all probability it was sug¬ 
gested to him by his master in rhetoric, Gibbon, 
who, in one of those poetical passages scattered 
so lavishly throughout his immortal History 
(chap, xxv., “ Account of Britain ”), writes:— 

“If, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and 
literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has 
really existed, we may contemplate, in the period 
of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of 
savage and civilised life. Such reflections tend to 
enlarge the circles of our ideas; and to encourage 
the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce, 
in some future age, the Hume of the Southern 
Hemisphere.” 

I know nothing of the other passages in 
various authors in which the idea may he 
traced, and to one of which Gibbon himself 
may be indebted (though, of course, not Kirke 
White, Mrs. Barbauld, or Shelley). You show 
that Macaulay could hardly have seen the 
passage from Walpole’s Letters. There is no par¬ 
ticular probability that Macaulay, omnivorous 
as ho was, over read the voyage of La Billardierc, 
or that La Billardiere himself was not indebted 
to Gibbon for the passage quoted by Mr. Colenso, 
since his History was even translated into 
French before the voyage was written. 

Alfred H. Hum 


“THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 

Brookwood, Woking: March 6,1884. 
Permit me to suggest that tho bird so styled 
by the Laureate is the wheatear (Saxicolcr 
Oenantlie). It is one of the very few migratory 
birds that arrive here in March; I might say 
one of the two which always appear in that 
month, the other being the chiff-chaff, which 
frequents tree-tops; but the wheatear is a 
ground bird, frequenting the sea-coast and 
stony moorlands, where it may often be seen 
to “ flit by underneath the barren bush.” The 
colour of its back and upper plumage is, in 
spring (for it changes later in the season), gray- 
blue—very much that of the sea as viewed from 
the coast of the eastern counties, and might 
fairly be called sea-blue. 

The Laureate’s bird cannot, I think, be the 
kingfisher, which is not, in England at least, 
in any special sense a bird of March, which 
does not flit, but darts like an arrow, and 
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whose deep blue lustrous colour does not re¬ 
mind one of the sea. 

John M. G ELLINGTON. 

[A. N. A. also writes to the same effect on 
behalf of the wheatear. Dr. E. Spender, of 
Bath, suggests the blue titmouse. The Rev. J. 
Hoskyns Abrahall sends a collection of passages 
from White’s Selborne recording the appearance 
of the swallow in March. But surely it is more 
consistent with the poetical genius of the 
laureate that he should recall a passage from 
Aleman than that he should embody a fact in 
natural history. The Rev. W. Houghton wishes 
to state that his “ doubts are dissipated ” by 
Mr. Wharton’s letter—“ tho kingfisher must be 
the bird intended.”— Ed. Academy.] 


torkington’s “pilgrimage.” 

Upper Clapton: March 10,1884. 

Mr. Tuer should not be angry with me for 
captaring a literary pirate, but rather thank 
me, or at least enquire into my accusations. 

I am no Rhadamanthus, but have gone very 
carefully over tho “ Pilgrimage ” of Sir R. Guyl- 
forde's chaplain and that of Torkington, and 
have marked in the margin of the latter what 
has been copied or imitated from the former, 
so that I can state the results. The present 
text of Torkington ends on p. 72 with a bit of 
chronology in Latin, and of tho remaining 
seventy-one pages matter equal to at least 
thirty is stolen from the other almost word for 
word. Sundry more or less exact imitations 
require to be added to complete the census. 
This is tho sum of my report, and it is in the 
power of anyone who has access to the two 
works to judge whether Mr. Tuer or myself 
deals with facts. In one instance, thirteen or 
fourteen pages of Torkington are wholly taken 
from the earlier work with the exception of 
perhaps half-a-score lines. In truth, nearly all 
that is said of the Holy Places is derived from 
the same source. Of the quotations elsewhere 
I now say nothing. Let it be remembered that 
Guylforde’s pilgrimage was in 1506-7, and 
that it was printed by Pynson in 1511, while 
that of Torkington began in 1517. I hopo I 
have made my meaning plain; and, if Mr. 
Tuer likes, I can let him have a marked copy 
of his volume with referenoes to most of the 
pages in tho Camden Society’s edition of the 
other book. B. H. Cowter. 


Gas,” by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Tribo; “ The Action 
of Dibrom-o-Napthol upon the Amines,” by Mr. R. 
Meldola. 

Friday. March 21, 8 p.m. Philolosrical: “ Tho Keltic 
Derivations in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary,” 
by Mr. T. Powell. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Emerson,” by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. 

Saturday, March 22, SD.m. Royal Institution: “ Photo- 
grapldo Action,” IV., by Capt. Abney. 

3 p.m. Physical: “Hall’s Phaenomena,” by 
Prof. 8. P. Thompson and Mr. Column C. Htarling, 
and by Mr. H. Tomlinson ; “ Home Propositions in 
Electro-Magnetics,” by Prof. 8. P. Thompson and 
Mr. W. M. Moorsom. 


appointments fob next week. 


Monday, March 17, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, "The Alloys used for Coinage,” II., by 
Prof. W. Chandler Harris. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hume's Treatise oj 
Human Nature " IV., by Mr. W. R. Browne. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “Evolution. 

Tuesday, March 18 , 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Anima l 
Heat,” III., by Prof. Gamgee. _ „ , 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: “The Recent Decline in 
the English Death-rate, considered in Connexion 
With the Causes of Death,” by Mr. (i. B. Longstalt. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Wire-Gun Construc¬ 
tion,’ r by Mr. J. A. Longridge. „ 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Borneo,” by Mr. B. 
Francis Cobb. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “Description of the 
Sternum of Dinomis dephantopus ,” by Sir R. Owen; 
*• The Diseases of Carnivorous Animals living in the 
Gardens,” by Mr. J. B. Sutton; “ Exhibition and 
Description of a Skull of an Australian Sea-Lion,' 
by Mr. J. W. Clark. 

Wednesday, March 19.8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Elephant In 
Freedom and Captivity,” by Mr. G. P. Sanderson. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “ Review of the 
Evidence and Theories relative to Caesar’s Landing- 
Place,” by Mr. T. Morgan. 

Thursday. March 20,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tho 
Older Electricity,” IV., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ’• Hairs occurring on the 
Stamens in Plants,” by Mr. Greenwood Pint 
“ Closure of Cyclostomatous Bryazoa,” by Mr. 
A. W. Waters; “ Life-History of Atcidium beUirlis,' 
by Mr. 0. B. Plowright; “Diatomaceae from 
Socotra,” by Mr. F. Kitton. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Compressed Air and 
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SCIENCE. 

TTIE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN 
CANADA. 

Despite some natural misgiving that followed 
at first upon the announcement that the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science had 
resolved to meet outside the limits of the 
United Kingdom, the arrangements now made 
more than justify the novel experiment. 

Wednesday, August 27, has been fixed for the 
opening day at Montreal, and Lord Rayleigh 
will be the president. The vice-presidents show 
a predominance of Canadian names. The general 
treasurer is Prof. A. W. Williamson; the 
general secretaries are Capt. Douglas Gal ton, 
Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, and Prof. T. G. 
Bonnoy. Tho following will bo the presi¬ 
dents of sections :—Mathematical and physical 
scieuco, Sir William Thomson; chemical science, 
Prof. Roscoe; geology, Mr. W. T. Blanford; 
biology, Prof. Moseley ; geography, (probably) 
Sir Leopold M’Clintoek ; economic science and 
statistics, Sir Richard Temple; mechanical 
science, Sir Frederick Bramwell; anthropology, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor. It is expected that the popular 
discourses will be delivered by Mr. Crookes, 
Dr. Dallinger, and Prof. Ball. The committee 
of section A have set the example of announcing 
the two following subjects for special discussion 
—“ The Seat of the Electromotive Forces in the 
Voltaic Cell” and “The Connexion of Sun¬ 
spots with Terrestrial Phenomena.” 

It is needless to add that the picnic aspects 
of the meeting have not been overlooked. The 
Canadian Parliament has already voted a con¬ 
siderable sum to provide free passages and free 
living for all tho officials of the association, as 
well as 14,000 dollars (£2,800) towards tho 
passage money of members. The Government 
railways will likewise be thrown open free to all. 
The steamship companies, the railway com¬ 
panies, and the telegraph companies also offer 
liberal terms. Not to be behindhand in gener¬ 
osity, the council of the association has resolved 
to extend the usual privileges of associates to 
the near relatives of members, to the number of 
three. 

The American Association holds its annual 
meeting at Philadelphia on September 3 ; and 
it is understood that Sir W. Thomson will after¬ 
ward proceed to Baltimore to deliver a course of 
lectures at the Johns Hopkins University. 


8 p.m. Chemical: “ThePreparation of Marsh 


r'hocc (ardi£h 6 k), and the Lower Engadine 
Romanese artischoc (artishok). I have said 
Venetian” and not “Italian” articioco, 
because this word or articiocco (arttichuko, 
artticliokko), like arciocco (artchdkko), or Florio’s 
arciciocco and ardcioffo (artchichokko, artohi- 
choff/i), certainly does not belong to tho Italian 
language, which only admits, contrary to tho 
pretensions of some lexicographers, carciofo or 
the rural carciofano (kkartehdfnno). 

Tho Venetian articioco and all the words in 
which tho first e (k) in urticoccus is changed 
either into (sh) or (eh) must have como from 
France to Italy, and not vice versa , as tho Latin 
(k) would not have been changed, but must havo 
remained undor tho forms (artikdko, artikok) in 
genuine Venetian and Milanese words, as 
happens in ca (ka) “ house,” cossa (kosa) 
“ thing,” from tho Latin ciisa “ cottage,” causa 
cause.” (Artichoke), on the contrary, follows 
the French changes of chez (she) “in ” or “to 
the houso of,” and chose (slioz) “ thing,” also 
from tho Latin ciisa and causa. The second 
(k), however, in articioco, &c., is derived 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEO-LATIN NAMES FOR “ ARTICHOKE.” 

London ; Feb. 26, 1884. 

The Italian carciofo, pronounced* (kkartchofo) 
and the French artichaut (artisho) may be con¬ 
sidered, with very few exceptions, b as the two 
representatives of all the Neo-Latin names of 
the present list. Carciofo, as is generally ad¬ 
mitted, is derived from the Arabic harsliaf ; 
while the Spanish alcachofa (alkaehofa) and 
other words analogous to it aro derived from 
al-harshaf, or the same Arabic word preceded 
by the article. Artichaut, on the contrary, is 
derived from the Neo-Latin articoctus ; while 
anothor Arabic synonym, ardishauki, is quite 
analogous to a second Low-Latin form, arti- 
coccus, to the Venetian articioco (artichoko), the 
Milanese articioch (artichok), the Frioulan ardi- 


direetly from the Low-Latin cc in urticoccus ; 
while the French and Mentonese second t in 
artichaut and ardentaro is derived from the e< 
of the previous articoctus, and this, as I think, 
from a still older articoctus, three forms to 
bo found in Du Cange as Low-Latin words, 
together with articoccalus, their synonym. Now, 
if wo take into consideration ( 1 ) that, although 
ctniira is the usual Latin word for “artichoke,” 
cactus or cactos is also used by Pliny eithor in 
the sense of “artichoke” or “ cardoon,” just 
the same as the Greek Kiurot of Theocritus, &c.; 
( 2 ) that ipri prefixed means very often “ newly, 
just now, lately, new, recent,” &c., as in 
ipnfvyia “ recent union,” from Spr* and (tlrywpu 
“to couple,” aprlfaos “who has come into 
life but recently,” from Upri and (a>h “ life,” &c., 
&c.—we are induced to think that articactus 
may be explained by Upri and cactus, quasi 
“ new ” or “ recently evolved head of artichoke,” 
a meaning which the French artichaut possesses 
very often in its more limited acceptation, as 
a perfect synonym of tete <1artichaut. 

Derivatives from urticoccus or articoctus will 
be recognised generally by tho change of the 
first c (k) into (sh, ch). Such words are followed 
by the figure 1 . Derivatives from harsliaf will 
present the change of (h) into (k), while (f) is 
generally permanent. The words of this group 
are followed by the figure 2. Derivatives from 
al-harshaf undergo the same changes as the 
preceding in their second element, while their 
first element, or the Arabic article al, is gener¬ 
ally permanent or sometimes substituted by 
(es, »s, is, s). Tho words of this third group 
are followed by the figure 3. Here it ought to 
be remembered (1) that in Majorcan, es (•«) 
is one of the masculine definite articles, and so 
is es (es) in the Arifigeois Gascon dialect; 
( 2 ) that final (no, ns, na, on) seem to point to 
an adjectival termination, as in the Italian car- 
ciofano, quasi “ cinara carciofina,” while final 
(lo, la, la, le, el, ul, ru) seem to bo diminutive 
suffixes, as in the Roman carciofolo, the Men* 
tonese arcicotaro, formed by metathesis from 
(arkichotaru &c., and analogous to articoc - 
calus. 

List of Names. 

I. Italian, carciofo (kkartchofo) 2, “carcio- 
fano (kkartclidfano) 2 ; Roman, carciofolo (kkar- 
tchofolo) 2 ; Sussarese, iscarzoffa (ixxarttsofta) 3 ; 
Neapolitan, carcioffola (kkartchofUlu) 2 ; Abruz- 
zese Vlteriore Primo, carciofono (kkurtchdUn.*) 2 ; 
Abruzzese Citeriore, scarciofona (skartclioDna) 3 ; 
Tarantino, searcioppola (skartchoppdl) 3 ; Sici¬ 
lian, cacocciula (kkakdtchula) 2 ; Venetian, arti- 
eioco (artichoko) 1; Veronese, arzicioco (artsi- 
choko) 1 ; Betlnncse, articioch (artichok) 1. arzi- 
cioch (artsichdk) 1; Litujua Franca of Algiers, 
oarchouf (karshdf) 2. — - II. Sardinian ; Logu- 
durcse, iscarzoffa (iskarttsdffa) 3; Gagliaritan, 
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canciofa (kkantchufa) 2. -III. Spanish, al- 

cachofa (alkachdfa) 8, ’alearchofa (alkarchofa) 3; 
Murcian , b alcaucil (alkauthil), ‘alcauci (al- 
kauthi), ‘alcacil (alkathil), *alcaci (alkathf); 
Andalusian, b alcarcil (alkarthil).-IV. Por¬ 

tuguese, alcachofra (’aikoskofro) 3, ‘alcaohofa 

('ofkoshufa) 3, ‘alcachofre (’o/koshbfra) 3.- 

V. Genoese, articiocca (artickbkka) 1; Men- 

tonese, areicotaro (archikfitaru) 1.- VI. Gallo- 

Italic : Milanese, articioch (artichbk) 1 ; llres- 
ciano, ’artigioch (artijok) 1; Bolognese, carciofel 
(karckufel) 2 ; Modenese, carciofen (karehofcn) 2, 
•scarciof (skarokof) 3; Ileggiano , c carcioil'en 
(karchoffen) 2, articiock (artickok) 1; Bumagnuolo 
Faentino, carciof (karchof) 2, carcioful (karchi- 
ful) 2 ; ilomagnuolo Imolese, scarciofel (skarclio- 

fel) 3; Parmesan, articiock (artickok) 1.- 

VII. Frioulan, ardii^kocc (ardi<;hbk) 1, arti^kocc 

(artiykiik) 1.-VIII. Romanese: Oberland, 

artitsckoc (artickok) 1; Lower Engadine, arti- 

schoc (artiskok) 1.—IX. Occitanian, ? - 

X. Catalonian, carxofa (karskufo) 2, ‘carckofa 
(karckiifa) 2, escarxofa (askarskofa) 3; Valencian, 
carckofa (karckofa) 2; Majorcan, carxofa (kar- 

skofa) 2.-XI. Modern Occitanian: Fro- 

venfai,' artickaou (artickfiu, artitsau) 1, arqui- 
okaou (arkichau) 1, cackoflo (kachoflo) 2, cachoflo 
(kachufle) 2, carckocle (karchbkle) 2 ; Langue- 
doeien,* carckoflo (karchbflo) 2, carckofle (kar- 
cbbfle) 2, arcliickaou (arcliich&u) 1, esearekofo 
(cskarckofo) 3, escarjofo (eskarzkbfo) 3, ‘escarjoso 
(f skarzkoso) 3; Gascon, artickaou (artisluiu) 1 ; 
Bouerguis, orckickaou (orckickau) 1, orticliaou 

(ortichau) 1, rickickaou (rickicliau) 1.-XII. 

Franco - Occitanian, ?- XIII. Ancient 

French, ? -XIV. French, artickaut (arti- 

sko) 1; Walloon, articko (Artisho) 1; Buuchi, 

artissiau (artisid) 1.- XV. Wallachlan,* 

anghinara (aagindrs). 

Notes.—‘W ords between brackets are written 
phonetically according to the following conven¬ 
tional symbols, and only words so written are to 
be taken into consideration in all I have said about 
their changes, derivations, &c. Symbols : 1, a = a 
in father ; 2, a = a in fat ; 3, a = o in all ; 4, e = e 
in led ; 5, e = French i; 6, 8 = « in but ; 7, o — 
French c in cheval “ horse ; ” 8, 'a = guttural Por¬ 
tuguese a in mat “ evil; ” 9, i = e in me ; 10, o = 
French o in or “ gold ; ” 11, o = French o in mot 
“ word; ” 12, u — oo in fool; 13, ch — Italian ci in 
cacio “cheese;” 14, tch = Italian eci in caccio “I 
drive away; ” 15, t;h = Romanese tg in tgi “ who; ” 
16, d = French d ; 17, f =/in foe ; 18, if = Italian 
ff\ 19, g = g in go; 20, h = A in horse-, 21, j = 
Italian gi in agio “ease;” 22, k = iincooi; 23, 
kk = Italian cc in bocca “mouth;” 24, x = Ger¬ 
man ch in nacht “ night; ” 25, x = the same, but 
stronger; 26, 1 = French /; 27, l = Portuguese l 
in alma “ soul; ” 28, n = French n in nee “nose ; ” 
29, n — ng in singer-, 30, p =p injaeo; 31, pp = 
Italian pp; 32, r = r in marine; 33, b — s in so; 
34, sh = sh in she ; 35, t = French t; 36, tt = 
Italian tt; 37, th = th in think ; 38, th — th in the ; 
39, ts = Italian z in la zappa “the mattock; ” 40, 
tts = Italian zz in pazzo “mad;” 41, zh = s in 

pleasure. -(') = accent ; (~) = long quantity ; 

(*) = id. with accent.-(*) precedes archaic, ob¬ 

solete, or uncommon words. 

b The Murcian and Andalusian names for “ arti¬ 
choke ” are derived from the Arabic al-cabetl 
“chard good to eat” according to P. de Alcala 
(see Dozy’s Qlossaire, &c., p. 89 of the second edi¬ 
tion) ; and the Wallachian name is nothing else 
than the Modem-Greek hyyiyipa (anginira), de¬ 
rived from the Greek Ktyipa, Latin cindra, Tosk 
Albanian x*wi p! (hinirtA), but articioe (artichok) 1 
n the Albanian of Scutari. 

c The words of this List which are in use in 
Italy on the north of Reggio of Modena, and in 
France on the north of the Ccvennes, are all 
derived from the Low-Latin arlicoccus or artieoelus, 
although derivatives from the Arabic harshaf or 
al-harshnf may also occur in the Keggiano, Pro¬ 
vencal, and Languedocien dialects together with 
the Low-Latin derivatives. On the south of Reggio, 
on the contrary, as well as on the south of 
Bayonne and in the whole Spanish peninsula, all 
the names for “artichoke” show an Arabic origin. 

L.-L. Bonaparte, 


THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. 

Louvain : March 10, 1884. 

I have to thank M. de La Couporio for his 
answer to my letter. I have no desire to open 
a discussion on a footing of equality with so 
eminent a Sinologue; but I wish to define 
accurately the ground of debate. I had no 
intention of speaking of Chineso literature, but 
of the internal culture of the people, and 
especially of their beliefs. On this point I am 
glad to see how muck M. de La Couperie allows, 
and that we agree very nearly. It would be 
necessary to press the matter still farther, and 
discuss especially the origin and date of the 
mythical books of China, the hypothesis of older 
books which no longer exist, &c.; but, os the 
eminent Professor promises us important dis¬ 
coveries on the same ground, it is proper to 
await them before continuing any remarks 
which might be more or less invalidated by 
suck discoveries. C. DE Harlez. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange¬ 
ments for the issue, in monthly parts, of a new 
practical and comprehensive work on horticul¬ 
ture, to be published under the title of Cassell's 
Popular Gardening. It will be edited by Mr. 
D. T. Fish; and the contributors will include 
Mr. William Early, of Ilford; Mr. William 
Ingram, of Belvoir; Mr. Richard Dean, of 
Ealing; Mr. William Coleman, of Eastnor 
Castle; Dr. Maxwell T. Masters; Mr. W. Wild- 
smith, of Hecktield Place; Mr. James Britten, of 
the British Museum ; Mr. W. Watson, of Kew 
Gardens; Mr. J. Hudson, of Gunnersbury Park; 
Mr. W. Thomson; Mr. Willis, of Sir John 
Lawe’s Laboratory, Harpenden; Mr. W. Car¬ 
michael, late gardener to the Prince of Wales ; 
Mr. W. H. Gower, of The Nurseries, Tooting; 
Mr. Lynch, curator of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens; Mr. Goldring; Dr. Gordon Stables; 
&c. 

The discovery of an early human skull at 
Tilbury has been quickly followed by a similar 
find at Podhaba, near Prague. This latter was 
unearthed in a bod of chalk where the tusk of a 
mammoth had been dug out a few days pre¬ 
viously, which givos an indication of its age. 
The characteristics of this skull are the extremely 
low forehoad and the excessive development of 
the ridges, in both of which points it resembles 
the famous Neanderthal skull, though its facial 
angle is yet lower. 

The Seismological Society of Japan, which 
was established in 1880 for tho purpose of 
stimulating tho study of earthquake-phenomena, 
has just issued the sixth volume of its Trans¬ 
actions. Prof. Milne, who is one of the leading 
spirits of this society, opens tho volume with a 
paper on “Earth Pulsations,” in which he 
sketches the present state of our knowledge of 
microseismic disturbances. There are also 
descriptions of several now instruments for 
recording shocks, and a catalogue of the earth¬ 
quakes recently felt in Tokio. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The second volume of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, which (liko the 
first) is edited by Prof. Postgate and published 
by Messrs. Triibner, consists mainly of the 
papers read during the year 1881. But there 
are also several original contributions of valuo. 
Among these are Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s 
paper on “Words connected with tho Vine in 
Latin and the Neo-Latin Languages,” which is 
ublished in concert with the Philological 
ociety of London; Prof. Zupitza’s “English 
Etymology in 1881 and 1882,” which is sub¬ 
stantially a review of the Dictionaries of Skeat, 
Wedgwood, and A. Smythe Palmer; the Rev. 


Di. 


H. T. Tozer’s “Topographical Investigations 
in Greece and Western Asia;” and Mr. H. 
Sweet’s “ Spelling Reform in its relation to the 
History of English Literature,” being a locturo 
delivered at Cambridge in May 1831. Mr. 
Walter Loaf reviews recent Homer literature; 
the Rev. R. D. Hicks that of Plato; Prof. Nettle- 
ship that of Virgil; and Prof. Postgate that of 
Propertius. At the end come several carefully 
arranged Indexes to tho two volumes. 

The Transactions of tho Oxford Philological 
Society for 1882-83 forms a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages. Setting aside some papers that 
have since been printed at length in the Jourmd 
of Philologg, we may mention Prof. Nettlesliip's 
“ Notes on Latin Lexicography ” and on 
“Horatian Chronology; ” two papers by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis on the Mctainoriilioses of Ovid; 
Mr. J. C. Wilson on “The Interpretation of 
Certain Passages of the De A nima in the editions 
of Trendelenburg and Torstrik; ” and Mr. It. W. 
Macan on “ The Terpandrian yipos in the 
Epinikia of Pindar.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Browning Society.—{ Friday, Feb. 2.3.) 

Da. Bekdoe in the Chair.—The newly elected lion, 
secretary, Mr. Dykes Campbell, read a paper by Hr. 
A. C. liensou, of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
“ Waring.” This poem, said the writer, h,ts two 
very marked characteristics: one which it shares 
with all the poet’s works, tho other one which 
might by some be regarded as a defect—its life¬ 
likeness and its incompleteness. After giving a 
short sketch of the poem, the writer proceeded to 
say that, in his judgment, anyone who had studied 
tliis rare' delineation of a most loveable man would 
agree with him that in the whole gallery of portraits 
by the master-poets few attract so much as this. 
We have most ol us a spark of the Waring element, 
although such an episode us his successful dis¬ 
appearance becomes in our modern life daily more 
difficult to realise. But Waring had seen and 
marked the evils of civilisation, and felt that he 
must leave them. But he does not do so for osten¬ 
tation or for ease. His search for truth is deep 
and inward. It is not in dull inglorious sloth that 
he works out the groat problem, but in converse 
with happy, humble lives, and the great realities of 
nature and God. Remember who it was who woke 
to life among the poor, and worked among hardy 
fisher-folk, und despise Waring if you ran.—The 
Chairman continued, among other points, from his 
experience of some students, the dictum of a 
“ Waring streak ” being not rare.—Mr. Furnivall 
regarded the poem as a bright picture of the poet's 
young life and friendships.—Others deprecated the 
undue-tendency to “read in” meanings and 
motives in the poems. There was some difference 
of judgment as to whether the poem was, or not, a 
hopeful one.—A second paper, by Mr. Raleigh, 
also of King’s College, was read, on “ Some Promi¬ 
nent Points of Browning’s Teaching.” There were 
still obstacles, the writer thought, in the way of one 
who would appreciate this, from tho general prefer¬ 
ence for “copy-book morality,” dogma, proverb, 
rather than by fable or history untickctcd with an 
ostentatious moral. But such works as Browning's 
have one advantage in common with discussions like 
ours, that they start from no premisses and arrive at 
no conclusion. Notwithstanding the time it has 
taken for his fame to grow, lie is essentially a modem 
poet. He has profited in full from the philosophic 
development wliicli has influenced English poetry 
ever since Wordsworth, and from the almost sudden 
growth of science as it now exists. Browning 
certainly uses his knowledge of the systems of the 
past, but never imitates them. The subjective and 
dramatic character of his works was also dwelt 
upon, although it might lx: said that his best poems 
are those which are nut actually dramatic hi form; 
his individualism; his use of nature, which with him 
is always idealised and brought into relation with 
inun. By far the greater number of nat ural allusions 
are introduced by way of illustration or metaphor. 
The chief moral value of liis poetry is that it 
supplements and transcends systems. Tennyson 
is constantly enforcing obedience to law; Brown- 
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ing emphasises tlic fettering nnd deadening in¬ 
fluence of men 1 codified morality. In the conflict 
of good and evil it is best for the individual to act 
out his highest impulses, bear, if need be, the 
penalty of present law, and trust in a life in which 
law is also .ruth.—In the discussion the Chairman 
thought B.owning thoroughly scientific in the 
view that only in strife between good and evil 
could there be progress and evolution, the duty 
being, therefore, to seek that evolution of all things 
from lower to higher types.—Mr. Hevell could see 
no trace of the scientific. He doubted the poet’s 
optimism about evil, which was surely no negation 
or privation, but as substantive as good.—Mr. 
Radford thought the poet's teaeliing was the 
direct outcome of the modem deadlock phil- 
e-aphy, the one certain thing being that life is a 
fact, and that only in fulfilled life can happiness 
be found.—Mr. Show thought Browning was 
essentially unscientific. The tendency to make 
him evolve good always was exasperating. He is 
sometimes even pessimist.—It was announced that 
a paper would be read at the next meeting by the 
Rev. J. S. Jones, and that Mr. Nettleship would 
take the chair. 

Sociity op Antiquaries.—{ Thursday , Feb . SS.) 

C. S. Perceval, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
Mr. A. Ct. Hill exhibited some water-colour draw¬ 
ings and ground-plans of churches at Hamburg, 
Rostock. Liibeek, Schwerin, and other towns in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The architecture 
of the oldest buildings is late Romanesque, with 
transitional details, the material used being brick 
of various • colours—red, black, and green—fre¬ 
quently glazed. The spires are usually of copper 
of a green colour. That of the Petri Kirche, at 
Rostock, Is 430 feet high. The interiors were 
originally whitewashed, and relieved by a decora¬ 
tion in colour of a bold, simple character. St. 
Mary’s, Lubeek, is full of monuments, with painted 
portraits. Everywhere the old church fittings and 
furniture are quite distinct in character, unlike 
what is found in other parts of Europe; but 
restoration is commencing, and in some cases, as 
at the cathedral of Schwerin, the interiors have 
been completely cleared out and remodelled. 

Archaeological Institute. —( Thursday , March 6.) 
Eirl Percy, President, in the Chair.—Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin communicated a descriptive 
list of the Roman inscriptions discovered in Britain 
in 1883. This is Mr. Watldn’s eighth annual list, 
and his eleventh supplement to Dr. Hiibner’s 
Corput.— Mr. James Hilton read a paper on “ The 
Pfahlgraben and Camp in Germany in relation to 
the Roman Wall in Northumberland,” with the 
purpose of directing attention to the present state 
of information in England on the barrier con¬ 
structed by the Romans between the Danube and 
the Rhine as a defence against the unconquered 
tribes to the North—the Catti, and especially to 
the fortified camp called the Saalburg. Mr. Hilton 
pointed out the leading features of rosemblance to 
the Roman wall across Northumberland, and 
noticed the points in which the two works differed. 
He described from his own observation the care 
which is taken to preserve the Saalburg camp—the 
most important fortress along the whole course of 
the Pfahlgraben rampart. An authoritative de¬ 
scription of this defence may be found in a recent 
number of Archaeo/ogia Acliana. —Mr. Somers Clarke 
then read “ Notes on Churches in Madeira,” de- 
feribing the architectural features of the cathedral 
church of Funchal and the less-known, but equally 
interesting, church of Porto Santo. Mr. Clarke 
exhibited a photograph of a superb late fifteenth- 
century silver processional cross preserved at 
Funchal.—Mrs. Kerr exhibited a numoer of photo¬ 
graphs of German church plate, and M. Seidler 
a set of French weights in use before the Revolu¬ 
tion, and one of the original bills posted in Faris 
>n 1814 concerning the observance of Sundays and 
holidays. 

Philological Socibty.— {Friday, March 7.) 

Ha. Murray, President, in the Chair.—A papier 
was read by the Rev. E. Maclure upon “ Personal 
and Place Names.” The reader maintained, with 
lick, that the ancient normal form of personal 
name in use among all Aryan peoples, with the 


exception of the Latin, was that of a compound 
of two stems, joined together according to the 
rules of composition. He illustrated this by in¬ 
stances taken from Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Celtic, 
Slavonic, Old High German, and Anglo-Saxon. 
This compound name was shortened in familiar 
use by dropping one of the stems. Thus, along¬ 
side the Anglo-Saxon names Wulfred, Beomfrith, 
Folcwine, we have Wulf, Beom, and Folk. These 
contracted names received usually a further de¬ 
velopment by the applications of different suffixes. 
The following Anglo-Saxon instances are to be 
regarded as such developed forms:—Ead-a [Kud- 
gar], Bad-a, Bced-a, Bed-a [Beado-wulf], Bot-a 
[Botwine], Ecg-a [Ecg-laf], Drein-ka [Dream-wulf], 
Bryn-ca [Brynhelm — Beom-helm], Beodu-ca [Bea- 
do-wulf], Cudd-i [Cuth-bcrht], Tyd-i [Tidwine], Ac. 
Such contracted forms explain many of the Anglo- 
Saxon patronymics in -ing [ingas]— e.g., Ald-ingns 
[cf. Aldred and Alda], vElf-ingas [cf. JElfweardl, 
Bead-ingas [cf. Bcado-heard], Bilhngas [cf. Bill- 
noth], Beorht-ingas [cf. Beorht-red], Ac., Ac. The 
reader considered that a large number of the 
place-names involving seeming patronymics in 
-ing were to be otherwise explained. Thus, just 
as the Norse Hrafngil-ingr, Northlend-ingr, 
Northmannd-ingr, Orkney-ingar, Vik-ingr, repre¬ 
sented respectively the man [or men] from Hrafn- 
gil, Northland, Normandy, Orkneys, or the fiords, 
so such forms as sEceringas, JEscingas, Bircingas, 
Buccingas, Fearningas, Thomingas, Steaningas, 
W ealdingas, denoted the men from the cultivated 
lands [iEcyr], the Ashes, the Birches, the Beeches, 
the Ferns, the Thorny districts, the Stony districts, 
or the uncultivated wastes respectively. Such 
place-names as Dartington above the Dart, Tor- 
rington on the Torridge, Leamington on the Leam, 
Ermingtou in the valley of the Erme, Tavistock 
(anciently Tafingstock) on the Tavy, showed that 
the tribes settled in these regions took their names 
from the rivers, and not from certain ancestors. 
The reader illustrated the normal process of “ con¬ 
sonantal decay” by the ancient and modem forms 
of such place-names as involve old personal appella¬ 
tions. As instances of the disguises which ancient 
Celtic personal names have assumed in certain 
surnames the reader adduced the following :—(1) 
Instances of the survival in existing surnames of 
the final consonant of Mac—the Manx names 
Kneale, Collister, Clucas, Costain, Caskill, con¬ 
taining respectively the well-known personal names 
Nial, Allister, Lucas, Eystein, Askill ( = Osketel); 
the Scottish name Kinlay (representing MacFinn- 
laogh); and the Irish Guinness (representing Mac- 
Aongusa). Cf. Price, Bevan, Bethel, originally 
Map-Rhys, Map Evan, Map ludgual. (2) Dis¬ 
guises through the influence of Mac upon names 
compounded of Giolla = Servant, MacLcish and 
M‘AJeese=Mac Giolla Iosa (Iosa = Jesus), Mac- 
Clean = Mac Giolla-Ean (Ean=John). As in¬ 
stances of names compounded of words similar 
to Giolla the following were adduced :—Maol 
( = tonsured; servant) in Malone, Mulloy, Mul- 
ready, Gwas [cf. Vassal) in Gwas Meir (servant 
of Alary), and Gwas Patric = Gospatric, cf. Scan¬ 
dinavian Sveinn Petr = swain of St. Peter. 


FINE ART. 

THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 

Rome: March 8, 1884. 

The sale of this wonderful collection is arranged 
to begin on March 17, and will lost about a 
month. No sale of equal importance in objocts 
of antiquarian interest and artistic beauty has 
probably ever yet taken place. In works of art 
from ancient Greece, Etruria, Rome, and 
mediaeval Italy, the collection is equally rich ; 
many of the objects are quite unique, and 
almost all aro remarkablo for their beauty or 
fine state of preservation. It will only bo 
possible hero to mention shortly a few speci¬ 
mens from each doss. 

Among the Greek sculpture there is a hel- 
meted bust of Pericles, resembling that in the 
Vatican, but, unlike that, quite uninjured by 
restoration; a most noble colossal female head, 
apparently that of an Amazon, which in style 
appears to belong to the school of Polycletus; 
a remarkable archaic statuette, imperfect, of 


Athene wearing the usual chiton and aegis, but 
in the attitude of Elpis—all these are of 
Parian marble; and a small fragment in fine 
white limestone, about four inches high, carved 
with the most minute delicacy, the same in 
design as one of the Siris bronzes in the British 
Museum, which represents Ajax defeating an 
Amazon—school of Praxiteles. 

Some of the Greek terra-cotta figures are of 
marvellous beauty, especially a quite unrivalled 
collection, about thirty-five in aU, of the small 
coloured statuettes from the tombs of Tanagra. 
No words can describe the grace and spirited 
execution of some of these. A standing figure 
of a girl on whose shoulder a dove is alighting 
is a perfect gem of beauty, her head turned and 
her hand stretched towards the bird with the 
most lifelike and graceful movement. One of 
the most highly finished is a nude figure of 
Aphrodite reclining on a couch; her beauty is 
unveiled by two flying Cupids, who hold up the 
drapery which forms a background to the figure 
of the goddess. Some standing figures of girls 
in chiton and chlamys, the latter wrapped hood¬ 
like over the hoad, are perfect in pose and in 
the delicate modelling of the drapery, through 
which the form of the limbs is slightly indi¬ 
cated. Other groups represent games, love- 
scenes, or mythological subjects, such as Europa 
on the hull, and a lovely Eros riding on a 
Triton’s back, half-emerging from a rippled 
sea, in which dolphins are sporting. Eight 
little Cupids, barely an inch high, are master¬ 
pieces of invention and graceful action. In 
their varied movement, dancing, playing on 
flutes, and the like, they strongly recall the 
angel boys of Luca della Robbia and Donatello. 
These exquisite little figures are completely gilt, 
as are also some of the larger groups. Most, 
however, are delicately tinted in flesh-colour, 
with drapery of pink and blue, or green; the 
hair of the females is always red. 

An ivory statuette of a Greek tragic actor is 
quite unique, and a masterpiece of minute 
execution. He wears a long tunic, coloured 
blue, and covered with an incised diaper pat¬ 
tern : it is bound at the waist with an embroi¬ 
dered belt. Through the eyes and mouth of 
the stern tragic mask are seen the mobile human 
eyes and lips of the actor—a wonderful effect, 
to which a realistic vividness is given by the 
slight undercutting of the mask, so that it 
seems not quite in contact with the human face 
beneath. The figure is in a shrinking attitude, 
the right hand raised, the left fallen by the side, 
and expresses the strongest mental passion. 
The feet are shod with the tall, clog-like 
cothurni. No existing representation of a Greek 
actor shows so vividly as this little figure what 
was the actual appearance of an actor on the 
tragic stage. 

Among the large number of Greek painted 
vases of all places and dates, from tho most 
archaic pottery of Cyprus down to the latest 
Graeco-Roman vases of Magna Graecia, perhaps 
the most striking is a large hydria of the softly 
beautiful style of drawing which was peculiar 
to Magna Graecia about 300 B.C. The two 
principal figures, Demeter and Persephone, are 
painted with cream-white flesh-tint, and 
draperies in pink and green; tho other figures 
—Apollo and Muses or Nymphs—aro in tho 
usual red of the olay ground. All are richly 
decorated with necklacos, earrings, bracelets, or 
sceptres in gold, thickly applied in leaf over a 
raised ground laid on in semi-fluid “ slip.” A 
garland of bulrushes in similar gold relief en¬ 
circles tho neck of the vase. 

Among the coins there are many hundred 
fine specimens of tho archaic tetradrachms of 
Syracuse, with the small head of Persephone 
surrounded by dolphins, two fine Syracusan 
medallions, and a perfect specimen of that rare 
didrachm of Syracuse with full face of Arethusa 
(APE902A), and on the broad fillet which binds 
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her flowing hair the artist’s name, KiMflN, in 
minute letters. In silver coins from other 
Sicilian cities, and from Magna Graecia, the 
collection is very rich. There is also a fine lot 
of consular denarii and choice specimens of 
anrei of the early Emperors. 

The bronzes, Greek, Etruscan, and Homan, 
are of the greatest beauty and importance. A 
bronze sword in perfect state, and completely 
covered with tho most lovely turquoise patina, 
is perhaps the finest example known. Other 
bronze swords and helmets from Etruscan 
tombs are of great interest; one, thickly gilt, 
has, on tho front, emblemata of Thanatos grasp¬ 
ing a dead warrior, and on the crest small 
figures of Victory and another warrior. One of 
tho Etruscan mirrors is especially remarkable 
for the brilliant polish of its silvered face, which 
gives a reflection as perfect as that of a modem 
looking-glass. Another bronze mirror has its 
handle formed by a most beautiful statuette of 
Spes holding a bud in her right hand, the left 
holding up the side-folds of her chiton; on each 
side are two flying Cupids arranged with a wonder¬ 
ful symmetrical grace. A large bronze Etruscan 
lamp, circular in form, with radiating nozzles 
for the wicks, is a masterpiece of later Etruscan 
art, showing strong Hellenic influence; in the 
centre is a most beautiful mask of Medusa. The 
whole resembles the celebrated lamp in the 
Etruscan Museum of Florence. Among the 
archaic statuettes is an interesting figure of 
Hermes Criophoros, such as the one that Pau- 
sanias saw at Tanagra—a standing figure 
bearing a ram on his shoulders : a type which 
was afterwards adapted by the Christians as a 
representation of the Good Shepherd. A fine 
Etruscan group, from the lid of a cista, repre¬ 
sents winged figures of Death and Sleep carrying 
the body of Sarpedon, modelled with great 
spirit and refinement. A beautiful minute 
statuette of Ares is almost a copy of the fine 
figure from Lake Falterona now in the British 
Museum. Among the works in bronze of later 
Greek art is a lovely statuette, full of tender 
grace, representing Priapus holding in his lap 
a baby Cupid, who stretches out his hands like 
the hoy Dionysos on the arm of Praxiteles’s 
Hermes. 

Among the large number of fine Etruscan 
figures in terra-cotta are several fully armed 
warriors, about eighteen inches high, in 
great variety of pose, carefully modelled in a 
hard dry style, much resembling tho giant 
overthrown by Athene on the Selinus metope. 
All the details of the armour are most care¬ 
fully rendered and heightened with colour. 

The glass objects of Phoenician and Hellenic 
workmanship are very rich and beautiful. Some 
small oenochoai, of deep-blue glass with yellow 
handles, are of the most graceful Greek forms. 
Some cameo fragments carved, like the Portland 
vase, in layers of different coloured glass are 
of gem-liko beauty. One remarkable fragment 
of a vase appears to be Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period; it has a figure of Isis, and 
the sacred vulture carved in white on a blue 
ground. A curious specimen of Roman glass 
is the bottom of a bowl, into which is melted 
a fine bronze medallion of Nero, completely 
embedded in the glass. Some minute mosaic 
work in glass of Graeco-Phoenician work is 
quite unique; a lotus flower of sectile work on 
a variegated green ground, above a band of 
minute patterns inlaid in glass enamels, is 
perhaps the richest specimen of glass mosaic 
ever discovered. 

The objects in gold and silver are of the most 
wonderful beauty. A dagger of gilt bronze, 
with handle of silver enriched with a large gold 
knob, is remarkable for its perfect preservation 
and delicate workmanship. It was found by 
Mariette Bey attached by a papyrus cord to the 
wrist of the mummy of Aah-mes, probably 
Amosis, a king of the XVIHth Dynasty. A 


silver platter, repousse, and engraved with a 
figure of Rameses II. slaying captives held in a 
bunch by their hair, and surrounded by a 
border of lotus plants, is a most beautiful 
specimen of Egyptian, or possibly Punic, work¬ 
manship. It was found in a tomb at Salerno, 
and much resembles one in the Museo Kirch- 
eriano on which a minute Punic inscription is en¬ 
graved. The Etruscan gold jewellery, earrings, 
bracelets, diadems, and long sceptre-like gold 
tubes or boxes are of the most delicate work¬ 
manship ; as is also a gold bowl completely 
covered with minute patterns executed in an 
almost miraculous way with microscopic powder¬ 
ing in gold. The collection of gems and of rings 
is very large, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman—the 
rings of gold, silver, amber, glass, ivory, many 
set with their original gems. A small onyx 
from a ring has the following inscription cut 
in relief— AErOTCIN • A0EAOTCIN • AErETOCAN • 
OTMEAHMI : “They say what they will. Let 
them talk. It matters not to me.” An Etruscan 
cylindrical cup is remarkable for the enormous 
size of the elephant’s tusk from which it is 
carved—no less than seven inches and a-half in 
diameter; it is covered outside with bands in 
relief of ships, warriors, and beasts, with 
sphinxes and chimaerae, most delicately 
executed in a highly decorative way. Two 
massive gold bracelets of sixth-century 
Byzantine work, found in Egypt, are quite 
unique in design, and perfect in preserva¬ 
tion. They each consist of a wide gold band, 
filled with repousse and chased birds and 
foliage, pierced through so as to form an open 
pattern, and have a large medallion in gold, 
repousst with a half-length of the Madonna, 
with hands upraised in blessing—very splendid 
pieces of goldsmith’s work belonging to a 
period of which very few specimens are now 
known. 

To tho beginning of the fourteenth century 
belongs a very graceful statuette in white 
marble of the Virgin and Child, nearly two 
feet high, in the stylo of Giovanni Pisano, 
bearing much resemblance to the lovely ivory 
statuette of the Madonna by him now pre¬ 
served in the sacristy of Pisa Cathedral. In 
terra-cotta there is a very delicate relief of the 
Madonna surrounded by angels, probably 
Florentine work of about the middle of tho 
fifteenth century, but having something of 
Venetian richness in the canopy and 
other accessories. Its very slight relief 
suggests the school of Donatello, but the 
character of the Virgin’s face is quite 
unlike his manner. Some bronze hand¬ 
bells of the beginning of tho sixteenth century 
are remarkable examples of richly decorative 
design, and fine “ ciro perdue” casting. They 
are ornamented with shields of their owner’s 
arms, festoons of flowers, and floreated bands. 
One of them has almost microscopic medallions, 
with heads of Roman Emperors modelled with 
gem-like minuteness. 

The mediaeval part of this collection con¬ 
tains a few very important pictures—one, 
from the Barker Collection, by Ant. Pollaiuolo, 
perhaps for delicacy of execution and wonder¬ 
ful state of preservation the finest known 
specimen of this master. It is a half-length of 
the Madonna, holding in front of her the infant 
Christ standing on a table. The deep, rich 
colouring of the crimson-and-blue dress of 
the Madonna is of wonderful depth and 
brilliance. A festoon of roses hangs behind 
her head, and she wears rings and brooch of 
gold and pearls, all painted with miniature- 
like delicacy. A noble portrait of Andrea 
Verrocchio in black velvet dress and cap, hold¬ 
ing a crayon in jus hand, is interesting as being 
a signed and dated work by one of his pupils. 
He wears a gold jewel round his neck, and 
round tho setting of it, in minute gold letters, 
is inscribed Lokenzo/ dx • Cbedi • 1505. There 


is a richly decorative panel of the procession of 
the Magi by Benozzo Gozzoli, two largo round 
pictures of the Madonna and Angels by Botti¬ 
celli, and a fine Coronation of the Virgin of 
the school of Orcagna. Pinturicchio is repre¬ 
sented by a large minutely painted picture 
with many figures, representing a wedding: 
classical deities are introduced among the 
spectators; it seems to be a panel from a 
marriage cassone. 

The collection of ecclesiastical plate, bishops’ 
croziers, and the like contains a very large 
number of articles of great beauty and im¬ 
portance — Limoges enamelled caskets, reli¬ 
quaries, and croziers; of the last a very fine 
specimen in gilt bronze, with blue and red 
enamel. Tho main volute is filled by figures 
of St. Michael and the Devil, and the knob is 
of open work with interlacing lizard-like 
monsters. Three large episcopal combs are 
good specimens of fourteenth-century ivory- 
carving ; they have bands of small figures in 
relief, and on one is fixed a silver medallion 
with a figure of Christ in delicate niello. 
There are also many ivory plaques of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centimes, carved with 
sacred subjects in low relief. Some of the 
silver reliquaries are of great importance. 
One consists of a large silver statuette of an 
angel, with wide-spreading wings, holding in 
his hands a silver casket—a fine specimen of late 
fourteenth-century work. Perhaps the most 
important is a large reliquary of silver-gilt, 
hexagonal in form, on a tall stem, and covered 
with a spire on which stands a statuette of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. The sides of the 
main hexagonal part are formed by silver 
plates, four having minute niello pictures of 
scenes from the life of the Saint, very grace¬ 
fully composed and most delicate in execution. 
On one of the plates is a long inscription 
recording the fact that it was made to contain 
part of one of St. Catherine’s arm-bones, and 
that it was made in 1496 by Raphaello Grimaldi. 
Three very large silver processional crosses are 
of much importance in the history of Italian 
work in the precious metals. One, dated 1430, 
has on one side the crucifix and the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, and on the other a seated 
figure of Christ between the Virgin and St. 
John, with an angel above and below. In 
style of workmanship this noble piece of silver- 
work much resembles tho great silver altar- 
frontal in Pistoia Cathedral. Another, of about 
the same date, has figures of the Madonna and 
Child and saints. All are of repousst work, 
and have had enrichments in translucent 
enamels, now mostly gone. The third has on 
the reverse a figure of Christ in majesty among 
the evangelistic symbols ; it is of most delicate 
work and beautiful design, and is dated 
1486. Chalices, crismatories, incense boxes, 
and almost every possible utensil for church 
use are represented by specimens of great 
beauty. 

In no branch of artistic objects is the collec¬ 
tion more rich than in its pottery. Tbs 
Damascus and Rhodian ware rivals the Hender¬ 
son Collection in the British Museum; and in 
maiolica of all dates, from the early lustred 
wares of Gubbio, Pesaro, and Derutu down to 
the later istoriati pieces of Urbino and Faenza, 
there is equal wealth of exceptionally fine 
specimens. One plate of fine Pesaro ware, 
dating about 1520, is specially interesting for 
its painted representation of all the objects 
required by the maiolica potter in “ throwing 
his pots on the wheel. The wheel, with a pot 
on it, the potter’s seat and foot-rest, the basin 
of water in which to dip his hands, the balls of 
clay ready for use, and other objects are care¬ 
fully painted in the centre of the plate—very 
much as they are shown in Piccolpasso’s cele¬ 
brated illustrated MS. on the secrets of maiolica 
manufacture now in the South Kensington 
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Museum. Around the plate is an explanatory 
inscription—“Quiselavoradepignate”: “Here 
pots are being made.” There ure also three 
fine specimens of the rarest of all porcelain— 
that made for the private use of Francesco de’ 
Medici about 1580, of which only about thirty- 
four pieces are known. They are of fine, trans¬ 
lucent, artificial porcelain, thickly glazed, and 
are highly valued, not only from their great 
rarity, but also becuuso they were the first 
pieces of porcelain successfully made in Europe, 
the earlier attempts at Venice having come to 
nothing. They were extremely costly to pro¬ 
duce, both the paste of which they are made 
and the glaze being very elaborate preparations, 
containing a large proportion of powdered rock- 
crystal, which must have made the filing very 
difficult. None were made after the death of 
Francesco. The three specimens in the Custel- 
lani Collection consist of a large ewer, ovoid in 
form, with moulded handles and spout, slightly 
decorated in cobalt blue under the glaze. An¬ 
other is a deep bowl, painted with a seated 
figure of St. Mark, and signed by the artist 
G. P. The third is a small plate, with simple 
flowers of Oriental style. All the paintings are 
in cobalt blue only, and all the pieces are 
marked with the distinguishing badge of tliis 
fabriqiie —viz., Brunelleschi’s dome on the 
Florentine cathedral, and the letter F, for 
Flvrentia or Francesco. 

The large collection of tapestries and em¬ 
broidered vestments contains none of any excep¬ 
tional importance, though most are rich and 
magnificent. 

Among the Persian carpets one fragment 
much worn is of unrivalled beauty. It is 
nearly half of one of those long, narrow 
caipets made to cover the raised dais at the 
end of a Persian room ; it is woven of camels’ 
hair and silk, mixed with gold and silver 
thread. Both design and colours are of the 
rarest beauty: gorgeously coloured birds are 
introduced among the usual foliage and arab¬ 
esques. This exquisite piece of Oriental textile 
work belongs to the best period of the art—the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Space will not allow any description of the 
splendid collection of fifteenth- and sixteenth - 
century Venetian glass—many pieces finely 
enamelled in colours; or of the many rare 
Pontifical rings, mostly of massive gold or 
gilt bronze, embossed with shields of arms, and 
set with large gems or foiled crystal. One is 
perhaps the finest known, and may have been 
from the workshop of Cellini himself; it is of 
solid gold, ornamented with grotesque figures 
and richly enamelled; the bezel is set with 
large “ tablo ” sapphires and other gems of 
great value. 

This short sketch will give but a very in¬ 
adequate notion of the importance of this 
magnificent collection—a really astonishing 
one to have been got together by the energy 
and artistic taste of ono man. Owing to the 
suppression of the monasteries in Italy and the 
sale of Church goods, Alessandro Castellani 
had opportunities such as can never come again ; 
and his official position as an archaeologist 
brought to him first news and first power of 
selection when any of the rich sepulchral 
treasures of Etruria and Magna Graecia were 
brought to light. His antiquarian knowledge 
and good taste, combined with the command 
of a large fortune, enabled him to make the 
best use of his exceptional advantages. It is 
to be hoped that the museums of England will 
not lose so rare an opportunity of making 
valuable acquisitions at the forthcoming sale. 
There has been some proposal in Rome that 
the Italian Government should buy the whole 
collection, but the price asked (three million 
francs, or £120,000) is probably more than the 
nation is prepared to pay. 

J. Henby Middleton. 


DEWINT. 

Dewint has been dead thirty-five years; he 
was bom exactly a hundred years since; and 
the Messrs. Vokins, who have long had reason 
to pride themselves on their association with 
the master, have thought fit to open a “cen¬ 
tenary ” exhibition of his work. Of course, it 
needed no such exhibition to make manifest his 
excellence among the true connoisseurs. These 
have, for a long while, been informed as to 
Iris merits. But the great public was in a 
different case. Sensational prices recently 
obtained under the hammer at Christie's may 
have opened its eyes a little, it is true ; yet 
even sensational prices are swiftly forgotten. 
As it is, the public will hear much of the 
exhibition, and will go to it. Whether they will 
altogether appreciate is, indeed, another matter. 
We do not ourselves believe it. They will be 
seduced by the more obvious potency of the 
finished drawings, and will, perhaps with diffi¬ 
culty, bo brought to understand that it is by 
his slightest efforts that Dewint is greatest. 
An effect hardly, if at all, less admirable than 
that which he attained habitually in his com¬ 
pleted work has been attained over and over 
again by inferior painters; but there resides 
a magic in his sketches which has been at 
the command of scarcely another landscape 
artist. How much knowledge there was at the 
back of his sketches! How many years of 
work, one would say, must have been con¬ 
sumed before the artist could convey so much 
quality with so little labour 1 In a sense that 
is true, yet it will have to bo noted that Dewint 
was still a young man when ho had become 
capable of some of the most masterly of his 
performances. The best of these often remain 
in the hands of the true collectors. They are 
among the most admirable property in the 
best-equipped portfolios. The large public is 
more familiar with his more elaborate work. 
And we could wish that the Messrs. Vokins 
had been able, or had chosen, to include in 
their extensive show a larger proportion of the 
sparkling and direct sketches which ensure the 
best farno of this unique master of water-colour. 

Dewint lived in a generation of very strong 
or very subtle sketchers. Turner was of his 
day, and so was David Cox, and so too was 
Midler, while in his youth Girtin and Bon¬ 
ington were still living. Yet, though the 
faculty of sketching with power was largely 
possessed by his contemporaries, the works of 
none of these, howover familiarly they may be 
known, lessen in any respect our sense of the 
individuality of Peter Dewint. Such a finished 
drawing as that entitled “ On the Dart,” 
which may rank for completeness and unity 
about with his “Cricketers” at the South 
Kensington Museum, is indeed as individual as 
are the prompt and decisive sketches; but its 
merit is of a very rare order—it is seldom met 
with—and, even when we fully acknowledge it, 
it cannot be said that the effect obtained by 
the elaboration of the labour was really quite 
worth having at tho expense of so much time. 
Had Dewint lived in our own day, when, however 
great and widespread may be the ignorance of 
art, there are at least a few connoisseurs who 
can appreciate the rapid and the learned selection 
of material and line which affords us tho best 
examples of a Corot or a Collier, a Whistler or a 
Degas, it is highly probable that he would havo 
exhausted himself less over the often sterile 
labour that was neoded for “exhibition draw¬ 
ings ’’—that he would have rested more content 
with the delightful achievements which were 
the result of half-an-hour’s well-advised execu¬ 
tion in the presence of nature. But we have 
to deal with him as he was—an artist often 
erroneously disposed to lose in labour tho 
freshness of an impression received in enjoy¬ 
ment. From this point of view, the Messrs. 
Vokins had a right to include a certain pro¬ 


portion of his highly finished drawings, whether 
these were successes, as they were sometimes, 
or failures, as they were often. Only it is the 
proper task of criticism to insist upon the fact 
that, as a rule, it is by tho curious and rapid 
felicity of his sketches that Dewint will in the 
future be prized ; and, therefore, it is permissible 
to regret that, in the choice of works to repre¬ 
sent the forty years of his industrious labour, 
care was not taken to ensure an ampler presence 
of tho sketches through which the connoisseur 
admits his exalted rank. 

Fuedekick Wedmohe. 


MODERNI)RA WINGS A T THE EC0LEDES 
BE A UN-ARTS. 

Paris: March 7, 18S4. 

This exhibition is in a certain sense unique, 
as affording almost for the first time an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying and comparing a compre¬ 
hensive collection of the drawings and studies 
of the great masters of the French schools of 
the last hundr ed years. The series begins with 
Fragonard, Greuze, and David, and ends with 
the most successful painters of tho day. The 
general impression received from a study of the 
drawings shown is perhaps even a higher one 
than that which would be derived from a collec¬ 
tion of finished paintings by tho same masters. 
It is now proved in many cases that some painters 
whom the tendencies of the age havo led into 
the lower paths had greater capabilities and a 
deeper insight into the essential truths of nature 
than could have been guessed from their better- 
known works. The series of tho designs 
of David is scarcely representative ; and the 
drawings shown are, like his finished works, 
cold and conventional, and do not exhibit all the 
accomplished draughtsmanship that might have 
been expected from so ardent a classicist. The 
most important design exhibited is the finished 
study for the celebrated “ Herment du Jeu de 
Paume.” There is an exquisite series of char¬ 
coal drawings and pastels by Prudhon. Even 
more completely than in his pictures, he here 
triumphs over the conventionalities imposed by 
the pseudo-classical style of his time. His female 
heads, in particular, reproduce the ineffable 
charm of Leonardo da Vinci. As a decorative 
designer, too, he appears in endless variety. 
One of the great attractions of the collection 
is the series of pencil portraits by Ingres, which 
show his unsurpassed finish of draughtsmanship 
with a remarkablo power of characterisation 
sometimes obscured in his oil paintings. The 
famous portrait of Bertin is one of tho set. 
Delacroix is well represented; but, as might 
have been expected, without the aid of colour 
his genius does not find full vent. Tho drawings 
and wator-colours of Decamps here shown are 
not of his best, and cannot compare with those 
in the collection of Sir Richard Wallace. Not 
tho least attraction of the exhibition is a 
numerous and complete scries of the drawings 
and pastels of Jean-Fran<;ois Millet. Never has 
tho tragic grandeur, and yet unexaggerated 
realism, of his style been more evident. There 
has been a tendency during tho last two or 
three years among Parisian critics to qualify the 
worship accorded to Millet since his death, 
but these fresh proofs of his great genius should 
go far to silence the detractors. Among tho 
exhibited drawings are tho well-known “ Vig- 
neron ” and “La Fin de la Joumde.” A 
remarkable study is a pastel drawing of a level 
plain seen to tho very horizon under an overcast 
sky, through which the rays of the sun strive to 
pierce. The admirable “ fusains ” of Lhermittc, 
of which there is a good show, are, notwith¬ 
standing their extraordinary merit, seen to a 
slight disadvantage by tho side of the more 
deeply felt works of Millet. By the late Henri 
Regnault there are two important and little- 
known studies of Oriental interiors in pure 
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water-colour, showing great power over that 
medium; and by Fortuny an exquisite interior 
of a mosque with an Arab at prayer, showing, in 
addition to his usual perfection of technique , a 
pathos not always at his command. Meisonnier 
exhibits a brilliant series of studies from the 
human figure, both nude and draped, besides 
some accurate landscape studies. In all he 
appears, as in his pictures, astonishing, various, 
and always successful, but, on the other hand, 
cold, unsympathetic, and wanting in that 
deeper insight which genius alone confers. 
Among the surprises of the exhibition are 
some magnificent studies from the nude by 
Puvis de Chavannes which in point of style 
suggest the finest period of the art of the 
sixteenth century. These prove conclusively 
that, in reducing drawing and design to their 
simplest elements in his finished works, and 
affecting an almost Giottesque severity, he is not 
actuated, as his critics have declared, by a desire 
to conceal deficiencies of training. Cabanel 
exhibits also a fine series of drawings from the 
nude, far nobler in his style than his later 
somewhat insipid compositions. A female 
figure, prone on the ground in an agony of 
grief, is especially fine. Among the painters 
of the younger school, Gervex shows studies 
of great power, and Vollon some fine land¬ 
scape studies in charcoal; but young France is 
scarcely fully represented. The collection in¬ 
cludes a brilliant series of the caricatures of 
Daumier and Gavami, and also some remark¬ 
able architectural studies by Viollet-le-Duc, 
including a clever restoration of the Greek theatre 
of,Taormina, in Sicily. The exhibition closes on 
March 16. Claude Phillips. 


SALE OF TURNER PAINTINGS. 

Iff the collection of Mr. Cosmo Orme, which was 
dispersed at Christie’s on Friday in last week, 
there occurred four important drawings by Turner 
done for Whitaker’s Richmondshire. Richmond¬ 
shire was published in 1823, the services of many 
excellent engravers having been wisely secured 
for it; and, though, from the connexion of all 
the plates with one given and not very ex¬ 
tensive locality, a certain monotony, not per¬ 
ceptible in England and Wales, or in Southern 
Coast, or in Liber Studiorum, attends upon the 
compositions, the excellence of the craftsman¬ 
ship secures for the work the permanent respect 
of the collector. The finest water-colour drawing 
that has, of late years, appeared in public of 
the series was unquestionably the “Ingle- 
borough,” which passed undor the hammer 
about three years ago, when about £ 2,200 was 
paid for it. Next to that in exquisiteness come 
the “ Simmer Lake” and the “ Crook of Lune,” 
which were offered for sale last week. The 
“Crook of Lune” fetched 1,100 guineas, the 
“Simmer Lake” 650 guineas, and their two 
companions, “ Wycliff, near Rokeby,” and 
“Kirkby Lonsdale Churchyard,” 590 guineas 
and 820 guineas respectively. The “ Simmer 
Lake” and tho “Crook of Lune ” were in the 
best condition, and the amateur had good reason 
to poreeive and admire in them the finest 
characteristics of that period of the artist’s 
labour in which they were executed. We cannot, 
however, accept them—admirable though they 
are—as really among the crowning instances of 
Turner’s art. It may be they would have suf¬ 
ficed to secure for any other painter the reputa¬ 
tion of supremacy in the control of intricate lino 
and of delicate and palpitating light, but tho 
greater achievements in luxuriant colour, of 
which tho later years of Turner were to afford 
abundant evidence, are yet more capital 
examples of his most complete mastery. And 
not only did the artist, at a later epoch of his 
career, concern himself with colour more amply 
and nobly—he also, in those later years, in tho 
research of glowing hues and vivid light, 


voluntarily forewent the presentation of many a 
permanent fact. The Richmondshire drawings 
take account of complicated facts so much, and 
of impressions so little, that, with all their ex- 
quisitoness and all their mastery, they must 
hold rank, as art, with the poetry which makes 
obvious sign of dainty and elaborate labour 
rather than with that which expresses a fuller 
inspiration with the seeming simplicity of un¬ 
questioned .power. Turner may have been 
greater than others when he wrought upon the 
Richmondshire, but the Turner of the Richmond¬ 
shire was, in some points, destined to be dis¬ 
tanced by the Turner of yet later years. 

On the following day, Saturday, March 8, it 
happened that two Turner drawings were sold 
at Edinburgh—“ The Rialto,” eight and a-half 
by five and a-half inches, for 225 guineas ; and 
“ Berwick-on-Twecd,” six by three and a-half 
inchos, for 190 guineas. 

Three oil-paintings by Turner were also to 
be sold with the Osmaston Collection at Derby 
yesterday. They comprised “A View of the 
Grand Canal, Venice;” “The Sol-di-Venezia 
putting out to Sea ” (the sketch for the picture 
in the National Gallery); and an unfinished 
work called “ The Girl with the Cymbals.” An 
early drawing by Turner of “ Edinburgh 
Castle ” is also among the lots. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

(i Communicated by Rp.qixald Stuaut Pools, British 
Museum , Hon . See .) 

THE GREAT TEMPLE OF SAN. 

S&n-el-Hagar: Feb. 19, 1884. 
As no brief and accurate account has yet 
been published, either in English or French, of 
the ruins of Zoan or Tanis, it will not be out of 
place to give an outline of what is already 
known before describing from time to time 
what may be discovered here by the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The main mass of the ruins is over half-a- 
mile each way, forming a girdle of high mounds 
around the great temple of Rameses II. ; beside 
which there are lower outlying districts, half- 
a-mile or more distant, but around these latter 
the ground is too wet at this time of year 
for them to be examined. The great mounds 
about one hundred feet high are of Ptolemaic 
and Roman date (down to the third century) on 
the surface, and a few excavations show the 
same age for some yards below. The temple is 
the only part which we know down to the 
foundations, and of that perhaps all has not 
yet been uncovered. Tho great temple may be 
divided into five parts, beginning at the east 
end: —(1) pylon; (2) hypostyle hall; (3) 
obelisks and statues of Rameses II., with earlier 
sphinxes and statues of the Middle Kingdom 
and Hyksos times re-arrangod; (4) sanctuary 
of Rameses II., with colonnade in front of it of 
Si-amen (XXIst Dynasty); and (5) behind all, 
at west end, obelisks and other remains. Around 
the temple is an enormous wall of crude brick, 
about eighty feet wide and still about twenty feet 
high, built by Pi-sebkhanu (XXIst Dynasty), 
and it is the mud washed down from the upper 
part of this wall, now destroyed, that has 
largely filled up the area of the temple. The 
whole of the temple has been overthrown with 
the exception of a part of the pylon, and all 
the obelisks are broken; while the blocks which 
rested directly on the floor have been upset and 
disarranged in the course of destroying the fine 
limestono pavement, the temple having served 
as a quarry from before Ptolemaic times until 
to-day. 

Beginning at the entrance, the pavement in 
front of it was uncovered and partly removed 
by Mariette. Of the great red granite pylon 
itself, built by Rameses II., and also sculp¬ 
tured by Slieshonk III., some stones remain 
in place up to seventeen feet high; but they 


are much weathered, and it is only on the 
fallen . >r buried blocks that fine sculptures may 
be found remaining. Of the hypostyle hall or 
avenue of columns there are but three or four 
shafts left; these are of red granite four feet 
and a-half in diameter, and thirty-five feet and 
a-half long, and were erected by Raineses II., as 
also were two obelisks just beyond them. A 
little way farther, on the south side, are the 
fragments of a great red granite sphinx 
of the Middle Kingdom, appropriated by 
Rameses II., as are all the earlier sculptures. 
The fellow-sphinx is the large one at the 
door of the Egyptian Gallery in the Louvre. 
Close beyond the site of these sphinxes is the 
second pair of great granite obelisks. Next are 
seen the shattered fragments of a colossal statue 
of Rameses II. in sandstone, which was about 
twenty-five feet high; this was probably 
matched by another opposite to it, of which 
some blocks remain. Then follow a third pair 
of granite obelisks, and then another pair of 
colossi of Rameses II. in sandstone; these were 
twenty-five feet and a-half high, with bases two 
feet high, each monolith being twenty-seven 
feet and a-half high; the mouths of the figures 
are a foot long and the eyes each seven inches. 
About this part are the remains of a brown basalt 
pavement, like that near the Great Pyramid at 
Gizeh in material and similar (but inferior) in 
workmanship. There is also a fragment of a 
granite entablature belonging to Usertesen HI. 
—the only piece of the first temple that is to be 
seen. Here, on each side of the axis of the temple, 
lies a heap of broken pieces of Hyksos sphinxes, 
of dark-gray granite; there are parts of at least 
three on the north and two on the south side. 
One of them is in fairly good condition as far 
as the haunches, not much inferior to those 
removed to the Boulak Museum. There are 
also three pieces of a Hyksos figure with fishes 
and papyri, like that at Boulak. A Rameside 
figure here in gray granite is in an unusual 
attitude, kneeling on one knee, and leaning for¬ 
ward with the other leg stretched out behind; 
tho head is lost, and most of the inscribed base. 
Just beyond these there stand, close together, a 
fourth pair of obelisks (forty-seven feet high 
and five foot oight inches square); a pair of 
monolith shrines of sandstone, one nearly 
broken up (eight feet and a-half long, and 
about five feet wide and high), covered with 
scenes of Rameses II. offering to various divini¬ 
ties ; and a fifth pair of obelisks. Then comos 
tho great line of early statues across the axis of 
the temple, running towards the north gate. 
These appear to have been arranged by Rameses 
in pairs, matching each other on opposite sides 
of the temple; and that king also placed bis 
name and titles, with profuse repetition, upon 
the back and base of each figure. The pair of 
colossi of Mer-masha-u, in black granite, in¬ 
scribed later by the Hyksos Apepi, are not much 
defaced, though broken in two or three pieces. 
The fellow-statue to the great pink granite 
Sebakhotep III. in the Louvre is lying here in 
two pieces, and is but slightly defaced. Here 
is also a similar statue of Ammemhat I., 
scarcely at all defacod, but broken in three 
pieces. The finest work, however, is shown 
in two colossi of black granite, one of User¬ 
tesen I., the other unknown. Usertesen is 
in four pioces, besides the log in Berlin, 
and it has been much defaced; but the brilliant 
polish, the delicate inscriptions, and the artistic 
work place it above any Egyptian statuo 
after the period of realistic sculpture of the 
TVth Dynasty. Tho unknown figure is nearly 
its equal, and is bettor in style than any other 
of the statues here ; the head is lost, and the 
part of the throne with the name, but the torso 
is of excellent workmanship, and tho throne is 
very finely engraved. There is a fragment of 
tho feet of apparently the fellow-statue to this 
on the opposite side; but the name is there 
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erased by Seti II., who has also profaned the 
glass-like surface of Usertesen I. by roughly 
hammering in his cartouche on the shoulder. 
The vulgar egotism and coarse bigness of the 
XIXth Dynasty is nowhere more unpleasantly 
apparent than in the original work and the 
misappropriations of that period at San. There 
are also here six figures of about life-size, in 
black or Tray granite, of the best style of the 
XIXth Dynasty, among them the seated statue 
of the mother of Raineses II., which is almost 
perfect down to the knees ; but the others are 
more fragmentary, and only one—-that of 
Rameses II.—can be attributed. One male 
figure is peculiar in its style. It is standing, 
with the left hand at the sido and the right 
grasping the drapery in front; and it is clad in 
a long robe with a fringe, which is treated quite 
unconventionally, the folds of the garment 
being more like classical than Egyptian work. 
Unhappily, it is broken off at the neck and 
middle of the legs, and there is no inscrip¬ 
tion; but in this—as in some of the seated 
figures—there is a character almost as much 
akin to Babylonian as to Egyptian art. 
IVe now know from Gudea’s statues that 
the quarry of granite and diorite was probably 
the same for both nations. Beyond these 
statues was a hall on the north side, of which 
the lintels of the doors remain; and on the 
south side is the block with the throne-name of 
Pepi, but from the personul name it rather 
appears that it belonged to a later king who 
claimed descent from the Vlth Dynasty. The 
block has been re-used by Rameses II., and 
may have come from another site. Then, after 
two more pairs of obelisks, wo reach the 
sanctuary built by Rameses II. ; in front of 
this a colonnade was added by Si-amen, who 
used up blocks sculptured by Seti II. This 
colonnade was apparently built on the sand 
which had drifted in, without levelling the 
ground to the old surface; and it was unfinished 
at the top, the entablature being in the rough, 
as quarried. On the south sido of this are 
fragments of at least six stelae of Rameses II. 
—immense blocks of granite inscribed on both 
sides ; among these were found the celebrated 
tablets dated in the four-hundredth year of the 
Hvksos king Nubti-Sutekh. Home way behind 
the sanctuary stood tho eighth and last pair of 
obelisks : but there was no entrance between 
these obelisks at the east end, as the brick wall 
is there quite continuous down to the ground. 
The axis of the temple was straight from end 
to end, and the level from the pylon up to 
the sanctuary appears to be the same; the 
colonnade of Si-amon is, however, five feet 
higher, and the pavement and base of the 
wall at the east end is about three feet above 
the pylon level. Outside of the temple wall, 
in an excavation on the north-east, are a few 
granite pillars, which were stolen by Osorkon II. 
from the great temple of Rameses; the first 
cartouche of Osorkon and half of tho second, 
being the same us those of Rameses, are un¬ 
altered, and only half a cartouche needed to be 
cut out and changed. Osorkon intended to 
appropriate likewise the larger columns near the 
pylon, but only effaced the half-cartouche with¬ 
out putting in his own name. The amount of sub¬ 
stitution, appropriation, and regal thieving that 
went on at Sun even exceeds that at Thebes. 
Apepi, Ramoses II., Seti II., Si-amen, Pi-seb- 
khanu, Osorkon, all in turn claimed their pre¬ 
decessor’s works ; and no name can be treated 
as original without distinct supplementary 
evidence. 

Tho main object of search here will be tho 
buildingsand tombs of the Hyksos and Rameside 
dynasties, who made this city their capital. It 
is here, if anywhere, that wo may hope to bridge 
the historical gap of the Hyksos period, or 
find remains of tho Israelites during their 
sojourn in prosperity. The people here arc 


friendly, and willing to work for low wages (5d. 
or fid. a-day); and men arrive continually from a 
distance for the chance of being taken on. All 
wages I pay directly to the workers themselves, 
all of whom—men, women, and children— 
except the very poorest, now ask for weekly 
instead of daily payments. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


HENAN ON THE EGYPTIAN MONU¬ 
MENTS. 

M. Renan’ has addressed the following letter 
to tho Journal des Debuts :— 

“ La conservation dcs monuments do l’Egypte 
importc ii l’humftnite tout enticre. Apres la Greco, 
qui uous a ensoigne lc beau ct lc vrai, apres la 
Judco, qui a eree la tradition religieuse, l'Egypte 
cat le pays qui passionne le plus ceux qui ont 
quelque souci du passe dc notre cspece. ()n attache 
un grand prix, et on a raison, aux antiquitbs dites 
preiiistoriques; cos antiquites ont pourtaut un 
grand defaut; c’ost qu’ellcs sent anepigraphes, 
e’est-u-dire lunettes. Los monuments egyptiens 
sontdes antiquites prehistoriques, couvertes d'ecri- 
ture. Grace a eux nous entendous la voix d'etre# 
semblables a nous, qui ont vecu sur cette terre il y 
a six mille nns. 

“ La conservation des monuments de l’Egypte, 
depuis Champollion, surtout depuis Marietta, a 
etc moralemcut devolue a la prance. Voila un 
protectorat qu'il nous ost bien permis de reclamer, 
puisqu'il n’a quo des clauses onereuses. Eh bien, 
depuis deux ans, par suite do la situation strange 
oil est entree l’Egypte, situation qui lie finira pas 
de si tut, 1’oeuvre de cette conservation est devenue 
fort difficile. M. Maspero remplit, uvec uu courage 
et unc intelligence au-dcssus de tout eloge, la 
fonction que sut accomplir si admirablement M. 
Mariette. Mais l'argent manque. L'Egypte ne 
pent, dans un moment de crise, subveuir aux frais 
d’une depeiise qu’on tiendrait mime dans des pays 
plus belaires pour unc depeiise do luxe. 11 taut 
done aider M. Maspero dans fa double mission, 
dont l’une est do ne pas laisser s’interrompre tout 
a fait la serie des grandes fouilles entreprises par 
M. Mariette, dont la seconde est d’etablir un 
systeme de protection pour einpeeher que les monu¬ 
ments exposes sans defense a la visitc des voyageurs 
lie soient pas trop mult mites. II fuut que Unites 
les personnel* qui ont visitc l’Egypte ou qui out 
l’intention de la visiter, ou qui simplement ont it 
c<eur la conservation des monuments du passe, lui 
apportent pour cola leur Honours. Uuarnnto siecles 
—e’est trop peu dire,—soiXante siecles d’histoire y 
sont intercsses. Ajoutons quo lTionnour de la 
France s’y trouve engage.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Elihu Vedder, an American artist, 
whoso name is not unfamiliar to readers of tho 
Academy, is preparing a scries of full-page 
drawings in illustration of the famous quatrains 
of Omar Khayydm, to bo published by Messrs. 
Houghton & Mifflin, of Boston, early in 188o. 
The drawings, some of which wore privately 
on view a few weeks since at the artist’s studio 
in Romo, are of extraordinary power, originality, 
and variety. 

Mr. J. D. Linton has all but finished the 
last of his fine series of pictures entitled 
“Incidents in tho Life of a Warrior.” This 
last canvas is tho first chapter of the story of 
which the other chapters have already been 
seen in succession at the Grosvenor Gallery and 
the Royal Academy. It is among the most 
dramatic—nay, we think it is distinctly the 
most dramatic—of tho whole, and it represents 
tho “Declaration of War.” Two Orientals, 
whose quietude of bearing and significance of 
dignified gesture are absolutely realised, wait 
upon a South-German Prince with an ulti¬ 
matum. They incline themselves gracefully, 
yet with decision. On the dais, facing the 
spectator, tho Prince emerges from his company 
of courtiers and ecclesiastics, with one arm ex¬ 


tended in defiance, and the other held at his 
side, but a little in the rear, and crumpling up 
the ultimatum in rage. There have been 
parleys enough, it seems; it must now be war. 
Behind him stands the young soldier destined 
to play so prominent a part in the other sub¬ 
jects of Mr. Linton’s series, with which tho 
public is already acquainted. To the right a 
placid scribe, who will never see active service, 
sits undisturbed by a commotion that precedes 
battle. Not only is the picture, as wo have 
hinted earlier, in all probability the most dra¬ 
matic of tho set, but its scene is likewise 
fortunate in having afforded to the artist an 
even more than wonted opportunity for that 
painting of noble and exquisite textures in 
which be excels. Marbles, velvets, silks, pre¬ 
cious vessels—these abound; and the Prince is, 
moreover, either a pious person or a connoisseur 
of art, for he hus upon his palace wall tho 
medallion of a “Virgin and Child” by Luca 
della Robbia or one of his kindred. 

Mr. Orcuardson has put aside for awhile 
an important picture of a ball-room scene in 
the time of the First Empire which had already 
made a certain progress. It is doubtful whether 
it can bo finished for either of tho galleries of 
this season. He is now painting—and it will 
be completed in time for exhibition at tho 
Royal Academy—a picture of two figures in 
a modern gas-lit dining-room. Report speaks 
very highly of the probable success of this 
original and, for Mr. Orcliardson, unusual 
work, in which certain of tho artistic problems 
of modem life are valiantly dealt with. 

Mr. Fulleylove is at work upon the first of 
a series of water-colours which will eventually 
extend to about forty drawings. Tho scheme 
is a systematic attempt to record in a large 
group of picturesque water-colour sketches the 
London that everybody knows. Shunning the 
back streets and the remoter places which offer 
a chance picturesqueness, Mr. Fulleylove will 
address himself to the National Gallery, to St. 
Martin’s Church, to St. Paul’s and the Custom 
House, and to the like localities of daily resort. 
The atmosphere of London throws a becoming 
veil over much of its structural ugliness; blit 
many of tho edifices of tho town are in no need 
of being in any way obscured, and though of 
late—in consequence chiefly of tho artificial pre¬ 
occupation of so-called cultivated people—it 
has been little the fashion to seek and perceive 
tho excellence of London as an artistic theme, 
it may well be doubted whether tho artist has 
not discovered one of the most promising of 
subjects in proposing to betake himself to tho 
scenes amid which so much of that which is 
most interesting in modem life is of neces¬ 
sity passed. And tho portrayal of what is 
characteristic in the London of to-day may 
surely be expected to suffer least at the hands 
of an artist whose own characteristics are essen¬ 
tially those of refinement and distinction. The 
painter of tho ordered and balanced beauty of 
so many a classic garden will hardly afford us a 
vulgar vision of the nineteenth-century streets. 

An Art Exhibition will be held at 19 Arling¬ 
ton Street on March 19 and two following 
days, by permission of the Earl of Zetland. 
The object is to obtain funds for the Recreation 
Rooms for Girls in the East End of London. 
These rooms are under the management of the 
East London Organising Committee of the 
Gii'ls’ Friendly Society, of which the Duchess 
of Leeds is president. Many owners of art 
treasures have kindly placed them at tho dis¬ 
posal of her Grace. The Duke of Buccleuch 
has promised some of his valuablo miniatures. 

An exhibition of ancient ecclesiastical em¬ 
broidery will bo opened at South Kensington 
on Monday, March 24. 

M. Pn. Burty writes, under date March 6:—- 
“ M. Olivier Rayet, the new Professor of Arcbae- 
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ology at the Bibliothoque nationale, began his lec¬ 
tures on Wednesday last with an eloge on his two 
predecessors, Beule and !• ran^ois Lenormant, 
alluding also to the claims of Adrien de Long- 
peri er to the respect of learned Europe. The 
subject of the course, which is delivered on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, will be ‘ Olympia: its 
History, its Topography, its Games’—with special 
reference to the results of the excavations under¬ 
taken by the German Government. M. Eayet is a 
former pupil of the Ecole d’Athenes. He has won 
distinction recently by the publication of two 
volumes —Les Monuments de VArt antique (Quantm) 
—which are no less instructive for the learning 
displayed in the text than for the examples chosen 
for illustration.” 

Correction .—In the notice of “ Mr. Albert 
Hartshorns and the Archaeological Institute 
in the Academy of last week, his name was 
throughout misspelt “ Hartshorn.” The name 
of his maternal grandfather also ought to have 
been given as “ Kcrric/i,” not “ KerricA.” 


THE STAGE. 

An article on Mr. Irving, appearing in the 
new number of the Century, by an American 
critic who, at all events, weighs his words and 
knows how to write, will be read, we imagine, 
with a measure of curiosity and approval. The 
writer, who seeks to be analytical, and follows 
nearly all the American performances in detail, 
undoubtedly desires to do justice to Mr. Irving. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not think 
he does it, for he allows too much to the actor, 
seeing that he is not willing to go a step 
farther and allow something more. That he 
should praise Mr. Irving as a manager, of 
course, counts for nothing. Cel a va tans dire — 
even with the opponents of the tragedian. But 
he allows that beneath his mannerisms there 
lies the complete command of all artistic re¬ 
sources, used with the utmost flexibility and in¬ 
telligence—with a thorough understanding of 
the character he essays to portray. And yet 
somehow the final verdict is that he is not to 
bo placed in the front rank, with the actors 
of inspiration—with dramatic actors. Who are 
these, one wonders ? And what are their quali¬ 
fications for their post? The critic answers 
neither question. To tho end he is neat, but 
not convincing. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The second Philharmonic concert took place at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening, March 6. 
Mr. Winch was announced to sing, but, owing 
to indisposition, could not appear; his song was 
omitted. A like misfortune, it would seem, 
happened to the pianist, M. E. Pirani, who was 
to have played Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. 
Mdlle. Krebs at the last moment consented to 
take his place, and deserves credit for her per¬ 
formance of Beethoven’s Concerto in G, which 
was given without rehearsal. The programme- 
book gave an analysis of No. 3 in C minor, but 
in this concert of errors nothing came as a sur¬ 
prise. Miss Griswold, the clever and promising 
vocalist whose debut at the Crystal Palace we 
noticsd a short time ago, sang songs by Handel 
and Schubert. The conductor was Mr. C. V. 
Stanford; the society did well to give him a 
trial, for under his careful and enterprising 
direction tho Musical Society at Cambridge has 
acquired considerable fame. The orchestral 
pieces were Stemdalo Bennett’s Fantaisie- 
Overture “Paradise and the Peri ” and Brahms’ 
second Symphony in D. The first was 
thoroughly well played, but, of course, it is 
a work familiar to the band ; in the Symphony 
Mr. Stanford proved himself an intelligent and 
zealous conductor—altogether satisfactory we 
would not say, but he has a steady head and a 
clear beat, and from the few called he may be 


chosen as the future chef-d’orchestre. Mdme. 
Norman-N(iruda played with her usual success 
Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto. 

Mdme. Schumann played last Saturday and 
Monday at the Popular Concerts. Both times 
the hall was, of course, crowded. The pro¬ 
gramme on Saturday commenced with Men¬ 
delssohn’s Quintett in A (op. 18), magnificently 
performed by Messrs. Joachim, Bios, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. After a song well rendered 
by Mr. Abercrombie, the great pianist appeared ; 
but, before sitting down to the piano, she had to 
acknowledge the applause and shouts of wel¬ 
come which greeted her from all parts of the 
hall. Mdme. Schumann has always been recog¬ 
nised as a wonderful player, but the enthusiastic 
receptions now given to her need no special 
explanation. Her visits to this country are few 
and far between, and each time one feels that it 
may possibly be the last. Mdme. Schumann 
has reached an ago when her retirement from 
public life would occasion no surprise. But, so 
long as she can charm and delight the public as 
she did on Saturday, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that she will not think of taking such a course. 
Her interpretation of Beethoven’s great Sonata 
in A was splendid. Tho lovely allegretto came 
from her fingers like an inspiration, while the 
March and fugued finale were given with fault¬ 
less precision and fiery energy. We spoke to 
someone who heard her for the first time, and 
the answer, as tine as it was honest, was this: 
“ I never before heard such wonderful piano¬ 
forte playing.” The encore was Schumann’s 
Romance in D minor from op. 32. The pro¬ 
gramme concluded with Beethoven’s Trio in G 
for strings. 

Monday evening’s concert may be briefly 
described. The Schumann solos —Novelette in E, 
Narhtstuck in E, and Canon in B minor—were, 
of course, interpreted to perfection. There was, 
however, one littlo disappointment: Mdme. 
Schumann, taking tho word encore in its literal 
sense, repeated tho Canon, instead of playing, 
as most of tho audience hoped, another piece of 
Schumann’s. Beethoven’s Trio in E flat (op. 70, 
No. 2) was interpreted by Mdme. Schumann, 
Herr Joachim, and Sig. Piatti; more than this 
need not bo said—it was indeed a treat. 
The Quartetts were by Beethoven and Haydn. 
Miss Fonblanquo was the vocalist. We notice 
with pleasure that next Monday, when Mdme. 
Schumann plays again, Mr. Santley will sing 
two of Schumann’s songs. Why has this not 
been done for the last three concerts ? Why has 
there not even been a Schumann Quartett ? 
And one more question—Why does not Mr. 
Arthur Chappell try to persuade Mdme. 
Schumann to give a Schumann recital ? Tho 
public is no longer indifferent, and the press no 
longer hostile, to the works of Robert Schu¬ 
mann ; the hall would be crowded, and every¬ 
one delighted. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his seventh annual 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme com¬ 
menced with Tausig’s difficult arrangement of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, which 
was capitally performed. With tho exception 
of this piece, the whole of tho programme was 
devoted to compositions of the romantic and 
modem schools—Schumann, Grieg, Liszt, &c. 
Tho principal feature was Schumann’s fine 
Fantasio in C (op. 17), dedicated to Liszt. 
Tho last movement was interpreted in a most 
satisfactory manner ; but tho first two were 
hurried; and especially in the opening move¬ 
ment wo missed the durchnus jihantastisch. 
Grieg’s interesting Sonata in E was not given 
quite in the spirit of the conrposer. Mr. Beringer 
deserves special praise for his effective perform¬ 
ance of Rheinbergor’s clever Study for the left 
hand (op. 113, No. 5), and also for his playing 
of two difficult Studies by Rubinstein. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Land Laics. By Frederick Pollock. 

“ English Citizen Series.” (Macmillan.) 

Mb. Pollock has certainly earned the gratitude 
of lawyers as well as laymen for the brilliant 
essay in which he has so clearly expounded 
the principles of our English real-property 
law, and has thrown light upon the strange 
customs and wondrous scholastic fictions which 
to some minds are mere monstrosities, and to 
others have appeared to be the perfection of 
reason. His readers will be forced to admit 
that the system has very little “intrinsic 
coherence ” and hardly any principle of growth, 
so that it can only be rendered intelligible 
“in the light of its historical conditions.” 
The relations of the lord and the copyholder, 
the rights of the commoner on the waste or 
the villagers upon the green, are matters 
which demand for their comprehension the 
help of persons possessing a knowledge of 
the most ancient Teutonic traditions surviving 
only in an imperfect form and defaced or 
nearly obliterated by lapse of time. To 
understand the intricacies of the doctrine of 
tenures one must wade back into “the mire 
of feudalism,” and learn the art of dealing 
with the Norman military system in phrases 
and under modes of reasoning derived from 
the Homan law. A full knowledge of the 
machinery of a family settlement implies an 
acquaintance with metaphysical subtleties as 
to the nature of equitable estates which found 
favour in the law courts long after the ideas 
from which they were derived had boon 
abandoned by the schools. The apparently 
unmeaning conflicts between the decisions of 
the judges and the plain language of the 
mediaeval statutes are the signs of a real 
struggle between tho king and his barons or 
between the laity and the ecclesiastical land¬ 
lords; and we owe to the same cause the 
clumsy fictions by which, even in the last 
generation, the cutting off an entail or the 
conveyance of a freehold estate was made to 
assume the shape of a long-contested lawsuit. 

An introduction to the learning of manors 
and copyholds is afforded by the picturesque 
description of a manorial estate, with park 
and demesne, and strips of Lammas land, and 
a common “ covered with brilliant gorse and 
heather in their season, and fringed and 
crested with wild woods.” This is a distinct 
improvement on the arid style of the older 
legal essays, which were so rarely enlivened 
with a graceful or poetical illustration. 
There arc books on jocular tenures, of which 
the wit is now a trifle musty, and a few 
ballads of monastic conveyancers about him 
who “ bit the white wax with his tooth,” or 
claimed a bow and a bright arrow “ when he 
came to hunt upon Yarrow; ” but, as a rule, 
our jurists seldom dropped into poetry, and 


Blackstone himself is credited with only one 
lapse from severity in a description of running 
water as a wild and wandering thing. Mr. 
Pollock has the gifts of humour and imagina¬ 
tion. The Manor of Dale assumes under his 
treatment the appearance of an antique ruin, 
in which those who have the secret of “the 
crabbed spell-book ” may call up again “ the 
ghosts of a vanished order of the world.” 
The mediaeval seigneur rises before our eyes, 
grasping his petty dues and casual profits of 
waif and stray and treasure-trove, or riding 
on his nag of assize to seize a deodand, or a bit 
of wreck, or the heriot which “ added a sorrow 
to death.” The steward sits in court-lect and 
administers the ancient oaths to the Pinder and 
the Alctaster and the other officials of the town¬ 
ship, or settles the quarrels of the fair and 
market at the Dustyfoot Court on the barrow 
or under the immemorial oak. The memory 
of a still older time, before the Black Death 
had dislocated the organisation of labour, 
shows us the lord of Dale in more majestic 
state, with powers of life and death and rights 
of pit and gallows, “ with sac and soc and 
infang-thief and outfang-thief,” and all the 
other barbarous franchises which the Norman 
lawyers thought it safer to enumerate by their 
English names. In the times which imme¬ 
diately followed the Norman Conquest, the 
lord of the manor had wide prerogatives indeed 
“ on strand and stream, by wood and field; ” 
and the peasants whose forced labour main¬ 
tained his estate were not much better off 
than serfs, even where they could prove their 
freedom from slavish blood. .The copyholders 
of to-day represent the separate classes of the 
free labourers and of tho “natives” or bond- 
men who advanced into tho ranks of the 
“ customary tenants ” when slavery was 
silently abolished. The (plaint customs of 
the country-side preserve remnants and sur¬ 
vivals of old dooms and laws of kingdoms 
which disappeared during the making of 
England, and rites and ceremonies of an 
archaic symbolism of which in some instances 
the origin and meaning are forgotten. 

Mr. Pollock corrects the mistake of Black- 
stone which has puzzled generations of 
lawyers, misled by his authority into sup- I 
posing that all the customary privileges of 
the small landowners, and indeed most of 
tho rights and liberties of Englishmen, were 
due to the caprice or generosity of their 
Norman masters. Sir Edward Coke himself, 
who was learned but not very high-minded, 
thought it to be “ the height of a grand and 
superlative ingratitude to cry aloud and 
clamour” against these good and great bene¬ 
factors. Copyholders, as they now exist, may 
be divided into four principal classes—the first 
comprising tho “ statesmen ” in the North of 
England, holding their estates from ancestor 
to heir by the ancient and laudable custom of 
tenant-right; the second class comprising the 
ordinary copyholders, liable to a constantly 
increasing rent in the shape of fines of two 
years’ value paid to tho lord for admittance ; 
tho third being tho customary estates for lives 
by the West-of-England tenure; and the last 
taking in those conventionary tenants who 
seem to hold on the same terms as the tenants 
of the Celtic lords in this island and in 
“ Britain beyond tho sea.” Many of these 
estates arc still of a precarious nature, being 
treated as depending on contract alone, though 


regulated and sustained by custom. It is 
possible that in the change which is leading 
us in all directions to pass back “ from con¬ 
tract to status" something may yet be done to 
gain for tho copyholders of the South some of 
the permanent privileges which the bold 
yeomen of the North obtained by their courage 
and persistence. 

The old Teutonic customs permeated the 
social economy of the manor and township; 
and this was especially the; case in the long- 
settled districts, which were the first to bo 
seized by the invaders from Germany. But 
from another point of view the scheme of our 
land-law may bo described as a modified 
feudalism. All land is, in theory, the pro¬ 
perty of the Crown, to be administered for 
the defence of the realm—a fact which may 
be commended to the notice of those who 
would “ nationalise ” or “ communalisc ” the 
property of tho land-holders. The highest 
fee-simple estate may be regarded as a mili¬ 
tary office held on condition of doing some 
adequate service for the State. But, as a 
matter of history, tho unorganised militia of 
the feudal tenants was soon found to be 
useless ; and the military services were at first 
commuted for fixed dues, and afterwards 
altogether abolished. This last change became 
inevitable when the distribution of the abbey 
lands among the members of anew aristocracy 
led to a general confusion of tenures, and it 
was carried out as a matter of course after 
tho change; in popular feeling produced by 
the great Civil War. 

The rule of primogeniture is our principal 
legacy from the feudal times. Mr. Bollock 
explains how it was imported into England 
for the protection of the military estates, and 
was extended to tho holdings of the. rustics 
in furtherance of the policy of tho law. 
There are traces of an old custom of primo¬ 
geniture which prevailed in the North of 
England as early as the days of Bede ; but the 
rule, which became part of our Common Law, 
was in fact a local custom of the Pays do 
Caux imported for English use on account of 
its peculiar strictness. Tin; quiet way in 
which the rule was extended to lands of 
every tenure is partly to be explained by the 
fact that the rules of inheritance were, up to 
the reign of Edward II., treated as matters 
for arrangement between lord and tenant, as 
when De Montfort abolished the succession 
of the youngest at Leicester, and the arch¬ 
bishops withdrew estates in Kent from the 
operation of the custom of gavelkind. 

A great part of our legal history is taken 
up with the straggles of the laity to limit 
the acquisition of land by the Church, which 
resulted in the introduction for general pur¬ 
poses of the conveyances by fictitious actions 
and the machinery of secret trusts which were 
borrowed by the clergy from the civilians. 
The trust, which at first was merely an honour¬ 
able understanding, was in course of time pro¬ 
tected by the Court of Chancery and developed 
into an “equitable estate;” and it was dis¬ 
covered that the; new kind of property was 
free from the exactions and inconveniences of 
the feudal law. A desperate attempt was 
made to abolish the whole system of trusts 
by the “ parliamentary magic ” of the Statute 
of Uses; but the ingenuity of the lawyers 
was too strong for the ill-drawn statute, and 
tho popular wish was gratified when laud 
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could pass from one man to another “ on 
payment of a little money in an ale-house.” 
The system of perpetual entails had been 
broken by “ those bold men tho judges in 
Taltarum’s case ” as early as the reign of 
Edward IV. After the abolition of the 
military tenures, there was nothing to check 
the infinite subtlety of men like Sir Orlando 
Bridgman in the long series of experiments 
by which they perfected the system of family 
settlements. Mr. Pollock aptly compares the 
curious structure of a strict settlement with 
“ the image of an archaic Aryan household ” 
under the control of tho eldest living male 
ancestor, and he can detect an analogy between 
the familiar spirits of tho hearth and the 
influences of the family solicitor. 

Among the principal developments of the 
land-law in modern times we should notice 
the equitable rules which govern the system 
of mortgages, and the various statutory enact¬ 
ments which have added to the security of 
leaseholders. Whether mortgages shall he 
retained in their present form, and whether 
the leaseholder shall convert his occupation 
into ownership, are among those projects of 
reform on which Mr. Pollock is discreetly 
reticent. But he points out with much force 
that many of the current nostrums for sim¬ 
plifying the law at a blow are in reality pro¬ 
posals for shifting tho very basis of society, 
and would, if accepted, involve the enormous 
labour of reconstructing the vast and intricate 
system of the English land-law. 

Cuaiilus I. Elton. 


Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Seas and Round the World. By 
Deputy Inspector-General It. M'G'ormick. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A DisriN(iuisnKi) writer has remarked that to 
the people of this country Polar research 
should have a peculiar charm, for maritime, 
and especially Arctic, enterprise runs like a 
bright silver thread through the history of 
the English nation, lighting up its darkest 
and least creditable periods, and even giving 
cause for just pride at times when all other 
contemporary events would be sources only 
of shame and regret. Glorious indeed is the 
record of those voyages in tho frozen seas 
which have added such a series of incidents 
to bur naval records as may well serve to 
maintain that spirit of national self- 
confidence which is a condition of all 
noble achievements; and the present century 
is specially rich in examples of devotion 
to one of the noblest of causes—the advance¬ 
ment of human knowledge. Tho names of 
Parry, Boss, and Franklin are household 
words; and, though the achievements of these 
great explorers are matters of history, this 
latest account of some of their most memorable 
efforts, by one who took an active part in 
them, cannot fail to bo acceptable to all who 
are interested in An tic aud Antarctic research. 
In the course of a long and honourable 
career Dr. .M'C'ormick has had the good 
fortune to be engaged as medical officer, 
naturalist, and geologist in no less than three 
Polar expeditions. He was surgeon of the 
Hccla when Sir Edward Tarry made his 
famous attempt to reach the North Pole in 
1827 ; and he served with Sir Joseph Hooker 


in James Boss’s Antarctic expedition during 
the years 1839-43. Ho also took part in one 
of the Franklin search expeditions in 1852- 
53, and had charge of a boat party for 
the examination of the western shore of 
North Devon Island. The first volume 
embraces the voyages with Parry and 
Boss, and ends with a brief sketch of the 
author’s views as to the possibility of reaching 
the North and South Poles. The second con¬ 
tains an account of the Franklin search, and 
an autobiography of Dr. M‘Cormick himself, 
with an Appendix of Admiralty correspond¬ 
ence and testimonials. The journal form has 
been adhered to throughout, and this imparts 
a reality to the narrative which almost 
makes us forget that some of the incidents 
recorded occurred more than half-a-century 
ago. It is quite unlike modem books of 
travel, and in many respects, even to the 
style of the numerous illustrations, reminds 
us of tho solid quartos of a former generation. 

The most interesting part of the work is 
undoubtedly the narrative of Sir James Boss’s 
Antarctic expedition in the Erebus and the 
Terror. Parry’s gallant dash at the North Pole 
has been recounted again and again; and, as 
Dr. M'Cormick did not accompany the travel¬ 
ling party over tho ice, ho has little to 
add to what we already knew. The search 
for Sir John Franklin is also fresh in the 
recollection of all, and has been kept promi¬ 
nently before the public in connexion with 
several recant expeditions, notably the voyages 
of Sir Allen Young in the Pandora and the 
remarkable journey of Lieut. Selnvatka. But 
it is a far cry to the South Pole; and, although 
Sir James Boss himself wrote a narrative 
wliich is full of romantic interest, it is com¬ 
paratively unknown to general readers. It is 
therefore worth while to recall some of the 
leading incidents of a voyage to which we are 
chiefly indebted for what is known of the 
Antarctic Ocean. 

The expedition originated in a recommenda¬ 
tion of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. Capt. Boss had reached 
the Northern magnetic pole, and it was hoped 
he might be able to find the corresponding 
point in the Southern hemisphere, which was 
supposed to be in lat. 66° S., long. 146° E. 
Tho observations actually made led Boss to 
think that 76° would be nearer the true lati¬ 
tude, but this was never determined, as the 
expedition was stopped by an impenetrable 
barrier of ice. On January 10, 1841, after 
an absence of fifteen months from England, 
the Erebus and the Terror were steering 
directly for the Southern magnetic pole, and 
the hopes of all on board that they would 
reach that point were raised to tho highest 
pitch. As the ships advanced, however, a 
strong “ land blink ” appeared on the horizon, 
and at 2.30 a.m. on tho lltli the land itself 
was seen directly ahead of the ship. It must 
then have been more than a hundred miles 
distant, and soon afterwards became so inter¬ 
mingled with the hazy cloudy horizon that 
doubts were entertained as to its being land 
at all. But by 9 a.m. it was sufficiently well 
defined to be sketched and described in detail. 

“ It extended from south-east by south to south¬ 
west by south; very high, and enveloped in 
a mantle of snow, except the lower portions of 
the steep escarpment rising above the sea, and 
these were black, where not longitudinally 
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streaked with snow; but the whole of the 
upper part of this vast mountain range was an 
entire glaciation beneath a white mantle of 
snow, relieved only at intervals by the dark 
apex of some hummock or projecting mountain 
peak peering through the snow-clad mantle. 
The weather was all that could be desired for 
giving effect to such a magnificent panorama 
as gradually unfolded itself like a dissolving 
view to our astonished eyes. The sky was a 
clear azure-blue, with the most brilliant sun¬ 
shine; the thermometer at 31°, with a fresh 
breeze from the westward.” 

Of course tho land effectually barred tho wav 
to the magnetic pole ; but tho explorers had 
the consolation of knowing that they restored 
to England tho honour of discovering the 
southernmost land, which, having been nobly 
won by tho intrepid BellinghauBen, had 
for more than twenty years been held by 
Bussia. After a long pull amid the ice, a 
party of officers succeeded in landing on an 
islet lying off the mainland, which was 
christened “ Possession Island,” to com¬ 
memorate the taking possession of the new 
land in the name of her Majesty. This was, 
however, stoutly resisted by myriads of 
penguins, which covered the whole surface of 
the island so completely “that it was like a 
tliistle-bcd to pass through, so thickly formed 
were their ranks, and without kicking them 
to right and left there was no getting through 
their dense legions.” Their loud, eoarse notes, 
and tho insupportable stench from guano, 
made the exploring party right glad to depart. 
No landing could be effected on the mainland 
owing to the strength of the currents among 
tho ice; but, by taking advantage of every 
favourable breeze, the explorers managed to 
attain a still more southerly point, and on 
January 28 they were “ startled by the 
most unexpected discovery, in this vast 
region of glaciation, of a stupendous vol¬ 
canic mountain in a high state of activity.” 
This volcano, which proved to be 12,400 foot 
above tho level of the sea, was named “ Mount 
Erebus, ’’and an extinct volcano to the eastward, 
little inferior in height, was called “Mount 
Terror.” As they approached the land under 
all studding-sails a low white line was seen 
extending from its eastern point as far as the 
eye could discern. It presented an extra¬ 
ordinary appearance, gradually increasing in 
height as the ships got nearer to it, and 
proved at length to be a perpendicular cliff of 
ice, between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
perfectly flat and level at the top, and with¬ 
out any fissures or promontories on its even 
seaward face, except where caverns were 
hollowed out by the constant action of the 
waves, producing a remarkable effect of light 
and shade. This w T all of ice was named the 
“ Great Southern Barrier ; ” and, as it was 
much higher than the mast-heads, nothing 
could he seen beyond it except the summit of 
a lofty range of mountains extending to the 
southward as far as the seventy-ninth degree 
of latitude, which Capt. Boss named after 
Sir Edward Pany. Whether the “Parry 
Mountains ” again take an easterly' direction, 
and form the base to which tliis extraordinary 
mass of ice is attached, must be left for 
future navigators to determine. After sailing 
for more than a hundred miles along this 
strange barrier of ice, a council was held, and 
the two commanders agreed jin thinking that 
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a nearer approach to the pole was impossible. 
As Capt. Ross observed, “they might with 
equal chance of success try to sail through the 
cliffs of Dover us penetrate such a mass.” 
The highest latitude attained was 78° 3’ 6" 
S., in longitude 173° V. 

The ships returned to Tasmania in April 
1841, and a second attempt to reach the South 
Pole was made in the following season. New 
Year’s Day 1842 was spent amid heavy 
pack ice, and the Great Barrier was again 
sighted on February 22—the highest lati¬ 
tude reached on this occasion being 78° 8' 
S., in longitude 161° 27' W. On March 13 
the ships came into collision in a gale of 
wind among tremendous icebergs, and received 
such damage that it was necessary to pro¬ 
ceed at once to Falkland Islands. A 
third attempt was made in 1843 on the 
meridian of Cape Horn, but a heavy pack was 
encountered in lat. 65° 6', and the highest 
latitude reached was 71° 10'. 

The details of these highly interesting 
voyages are very graphically described, and 
there is plenty of incident and adventure 
throughout the whole book. Perhaps the 
autobiography occupies rather too much 
space, considering that it is, as the author 
modestly observes, of subordinate interest to 
the general public; and the Admiralty cor¬ 
respondence is not very edifying. There is no 
doubt that Dr. M'Cormick has done good and 
loyal service to his country and to science; but, 
as his ideas on the subject of promotion for 
these services were not in accordance with 
those ef “ their Lordships,” it might have 
been better, after such a lapse of time, to 
maintain a dignified reserve on the subject. 
The mapping, also, is somewhat disappointing, 
as a good track chart, at least of the South 
Polar regions, would have added considerably 
to the value of the book. No one, however, 
will be disposed to criticise it severely; and 
the accomplishment of such a task at the age 
of eighty-three bears eloquent testimony to 
the pluck and energy of which the veteran 
author has already given so many proofs. 

George T. Temple. 


LUTHEfi’s EAELY TREATISES. 

First Principles of the Reformation ; or, the 
Ninety-five Theses and the Three Primary 
Works of Dr. Martin Luther, translated 
into English. Edited, with Theological 
and Historical Introductions, by Henry 
Wace and C. A. Buchheim. (John Murray.) 
To study the Reformation is, as Baumgarten 
says ( I/utherus RecUvivus, p. 115), to study 
Luther; and he adds that it is because 
Luther is insufficiently studied that a veil 
covers the history of the Reformation. Long 
ago, Moritz Arndt and Bunsen complained that 
Germans knew nothing of the real Luther, but 
contemplated in his stead a thing of shreds 
and patches, made up of fragments of truth 
distorted by modem party spirit; and Wein- 
garten, in his edition of Rothe’s Lectures on 
Church History (ii. 329), anticipates that the 
history of the Reformation will take quite 
another form when it comes to be written by 
men who have really read Luther’s writings. 
In the present condition of the literature of 
Reformation history, Luther, he declares, is 
one of the least-known writers of the six¬ 


teenth century. If this is true of Germany — 
as, no doubt, to some extent it is—much 
more is it true of England. Here, until the 
recent publication of a translation of Kdstlin’s 
excellent Life, there was no tolerable Life of 
Luther accessible to English readers. Several 
of his works were translated, but none could 
be said to be known except the Table Talk 
and the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. And yet Luther is eminently a 
man who ought to bo known at first-hand. 
Every line which he wrote is impressed with 
peculiar characteristics which are lost in even 
the best biography. 

We therefore welcome the translation of 
Luther’s famous Theses, and of the three 
principal works of his early period, which has 
just been published by the Principal of King’s 
College and his colleague, Prof. Buchheim. 
No publication could be better fitted to intro¬ 
duce the real Luther to Englishmen. The 
famous Theses which Luther affixed to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg, and which 
were speedily heard of all over Europe, ought 
certainly to be known in their integrity; and 
the treatises selected display very forcibly 
the traits of the genuine Luther as he 
appeared in his earliest and best period. We 
cannot give the characteristics of these famous 
treatises better than in Dr. Wace’s own 
words:— 

“ In the treatise on Christian Liberty we have 
the most vivid of all embodiments of that life 
of faith to which the Reformer recalled the 
Church, and which was the mainspring of the 
Reformation. In the Appeal to the German 
Nobility he first asserted those rights of the 
laity and of the temporal power without the 
admission of which no reformation would have 
been practicable, and ho then denounced with 
burning moral indignation the numerous and 
intolerable abuses which were upheld by Roman 
authority. In the third treatise, on the Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity of the Church, he applied the 
same cardinal principles to the elaborate sacra¬ 
mental system of the Church of Rome, sweeping 
away by means of them the superstitions with 
which the original institutions of Christ had 
been overlaid, and thus releasing men’s con¬ 
sciences from a vast net-work of ceremonial 
bondage. The rest of the Reformation, it is 
not too much to say, was but the application 
of the principles vindicated in these three 
works.” 

Dr. Wace has prefixed to the collection a 
really admirable account of the most char¬ 
acteristic traits of Luther’s theology—a 
theology which is not the work of a great 
systematiser like Calvin, but of one who 
spoke, like St. Paul, out of the fullness of 
his heart, because necessity was laid upon 
him. Every sentence that Luther wrote is 
hot with the passion from which it sprang ; 
love and hatred, light and darkness, contended 
in his heart for the mastery. His thoughts 
were set down, for the most part in hot haste, 
in treatises called forth by the events of the 
day. Only a long and loving study of Luther 
himself could have enabled Dr. Wace to give 
in some thirty pages so vigorous and life-like 
an account of his first principles. That it is 
a complete account of his views, and of the 
opinions on all manner of subjects which he 
was compelled to deliver, cannot, of course, be 
said. The essay does not claim to be such an 
account; what it attempts it thoroughly 
accomplishes. 

Dr. Wace has not attempted more than 


could be accomplished within his limits. We 
are not sure that we can say the same of Dr. 
Buchheim. His Historical Introduction is 
indeed excellent in itself, but it is not, we 
think, quite what English readers want. To 
start from the coronation of Charles the Great 
at Rome, and trace the relations of the Empire 
and the Papacy to the time of Luther, is a 
task which requires considerable room if the 
result is to be interesting, or even intelligible. 
Having but brief space at his command, Dr. 
Buchheim presumes too much on the previous 
knowledge of his readers. He alludes where 
a full statement is required. He speaks of 
Duke George and Elector Frederick as if they 
were as well known in England as Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. He hardly realises that 
historical events which have been of course 
familiar to himself from his childhood are 
obscure to the ordinary English reader. How 
many, for instance, of the ordinary “ educated ” 
class in this country know what was the 
constitution of the “Diet” when Luther 
appeared before it at Worms? How many 
have any conception what kind of “Nobility 
of the Teutonic Nation ” it was to which 
Luther addressed his famous Appeal ? What 
the English public especially wants for 
the understanding of the beginnings of 
the Reformation is, in our judgment, an 
account of the constitution of the Empire 
and its position with regard to the Papacy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the 
relations of the several princes of the Empire 
to the Emperor and to each other; the condi¬ 
tion of the people in the several districts and 
cities, both material and moral. In fact, the 
third section of Robertson’s Introduction to 
his History of Charles V., and the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth chapters of Prof. Bryce’s 
Holy Roman Empire, form an excellent his¬ 
torical introduction to the period of Luther. 
Dr. Buchheim’s essay, however, is full of 
information, and is very clearly written. It 
should hardly be imputed to him as a fault 
that he has thought too well of the knowledge 
and intelligence of his English readers. 

We will venture to say that the first read¬ 
ing of Luther’s famous Theses will cause to 
many English readers a shock of mild sur¬ 
prise. Some years ago a picture was painted 
of Luther, with a large hammer and a 
furious countenance, nailing this document to 
the door of the church at Wittenberg in the 
midst of an awe-struck crowd. Probably, in 
fact, so common a matter as the publication 
of theses which a particular doctor proposed to 
maintain attracted at first no particular atten¬ 
tion, though when the matter of them came 
to be known everyone felt that something 
extraordinary had happened. But the picture 
represented the popular belief that Luther’s 
ninety-five Theses were a declaration of war 
on the Papacy. Thoso who hold such a 
belief will be surprised to find the Pope 
treated with courtesy, though no doubt some 
of the powers which his friends claimed for 
him are denied. Nay, Luther even says' 
(art. 38) that “ the remission [of penalties] 
imparted by the Pope is by no means to bo 
despised, since it is, as I have said, a declara¬ 
tion of the Divine remission.” In fact, when 
he published his Theses he does not seem to 
have had any intention of breaking with 
Rome, still less of calling into being a new 
and antagonistic ecclesiastical system. It 
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■was, to a great extent, the conduct of his 
opponents, particularly of Dr. Eck, which 
forced him into the attitude which he ulti¬ 
mately assumed. It was when he and his 
adherents were driven out of the old Church 
that they began to build a new. But 
when he wrote ( Babylon. Copt. 227) that 
“of this sacrament [of orders] the Church of 
Christ knows nothing ”—when he spoke {ib. 
230) of “ certain indelible characters sup¬ 
posed to be impressed on those who receive 
orders” as “fancies”—when he asserted 
the right of any Christian congregation or 
community to judge of doctrine—ho had 
evidently broken with Borne and was laying 
down the root-principle of the Reforma¬ 
tion. For good or for evil, he asserted the 
right of Christian communities to appoint 
and dismiss their own ministers, and declared 
that a minister dismissed from his sacred 
office had no further power or privilege; he 
was but a man like other men. This was 
directly antagonistic to the teaching of the 
Church. The power of the hierarchy rested 
mainly on the belief that it, and it alone, was 
divinely empowered to prescribe penance, to 
forgive sins, to administer sacraments. In a 
word, under the old system the laity were 
taught that their salvation from everlasting 
penalties depended wholly—except, perhaps, 
in a few rare and exceptional cases—on the 
priesthood. The Pope, in particular, had the 
power of conferring on whomsoever he would 
portions of the “treasure of merits” which 
was at his disposal. It was the offensive 
display of this supposed power in the sale 
of indulgences, hawked about by itinerant 
mountebanks to the destruction of all morality, 
which first moved Luther’s wrath. He 
attacked the reckless use of a power supposed 
to be inherent in the hierarchy, but the course 
of the combat soon led him to question the 
supposed divine authority of the priesthood 
itself. He wished to return to the simple 
belief of the earliest age of the Church, and 
there, he belioved, he found no hierarchy. 
European Protestantism — that system of 
Christianity which rejects the conception of a 
hierarchy through which alone divine grace 
can bo bestowed—certainly arose from the 
words which, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Luther alone had the courage to say. 

S. Cheetham. 


Studies in History, Legend, and Literature' 
By H. Schutz Wilson. (Griffith & Farran.) 

This is a volume of essays which have 
mostly appeared before in the pages of maga¬ 
zines, and are now collected with a view 
to beguiling the general reader for an hour or 
two. Their contents are somewhat miscel¬ 
laneous, but they tend in tho direction of 
historical gossip of an interesting sort. The 
paper about Goethe’s Faust scarcely has 
enough novelty to justify its republication. 
The study of “Madame Roland” puts 
together pleasantly the results of the various 
publications which have recently appeared in 
France on the subject. Mr. Schutz Wilson 
has done ample justice to the dramatic side 
of his heroine’s career, and to the splendid 
stoicism of her life. But ho should not be so 
far carried away by his feelings as to write, 
“By heavens! ’tis pitiful.to think of this 
splendid creature in Sainto P61agie!” 


Emotion must be transformed into literary 
expression before it is committed to the 
press. 

The most novel of Mr. Wilson’s studies is 
that on “ Eppelein von Gailingen,” a German 
Raub-ritter of the fourteenth century, who 
sorely annoyed tho good citizens of Niimberg. 
He is a hero of legend, like Robin Hood, and 
marvellous stories are told of his adventurous 
daring. But Mr. Wilson makes no attempt 
to determine how much was legend and what 
is the basis of historical fact. It is enough 
for him to write an exciting story. Another 
essay tells, again, the dismal story of “ Count 
Struensee and Queen Caroline Mathilde,” a 
tale unrelieved by any features of nobility in 
any of its actors. He also gives a sketch of 
the life of “ Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia,” who cannot with the best endeavour 
be raised into a very interesting personage. 

The only essay which professes to make 
any direct contribution to historical literature 
is that which stands first in his volume, on 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.” This was written as a 
reply to the work of Herr Gregorovius, and 
its republication shows that its writer con¬ 
siders it to be of permanent importance. As 
the general attitudo of mind which it displays 
is perhaps a common one, it deserves some 
consideration. Mr. Schutz Wilson looks upon 
“historical rehabilitation” as a fine art. 
“The great poet,” he says, “is the best 
historian.” What he wants is the personal 
element in history. Questions of policy and 
statesmanship are to him of trifling import¬ 
ance. Human affairs are the result of 
blind fate; or, if this seem unphilosophic, 
let us say that the tendencies of an age are 
so entirely summed up in tho character of 
its chief actors that we need only make an 
accurate study of those characters, and we 
have the key to everything that happened. 
According to this view, historical knowledge 
must depend on the imaginative instinct, the 
psychological insight, the poetical fervour of 
those who put forward the characters on the 
historical stage. Mr. Schutz Wilson applies 
these principles to Lucrezia Borgia, and is 
chiefly led to condemn her because the tra¬ 
ditional view of her character accords with 
his own “imaginative insight” into the char¬ 
acter of the Renaissance epoch. She is to 
him conceivable in her atrocity; therefore she 
existed atrociously. 

Now Herr Gregorovius did not approach 
the life of Lucrezia Borgia without due pre¬ 
paration. He had written the history of 
Alexander YI. and of Cesare Borgia; he had 
discovered many important documents, and 
he made no attempt to rehabilitate Alex¬ 
ander YI. But he found that his documents 
did not justify the belief in Lucrezia’s aban¬ 
doned wickedness, and he simply put together 
tho facts as apart from the gossip. He left 
Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia in their 
original blackness, but pleaded for Lucrezia. 
Mr. Schutz Wilson reproves him for neglect¬ 
ing tho testimony of Guicciardini, Machiavelli, 
and other contemporaries; but, though they 
were contemporaries, they had no personal 
knowledge of facts concerning Lucrezia, but 
merely repeated current gossip against the 
members of a family which they cordially 
detested. Mr. Sehiitz Wilson can believe 
any wickedness possible in the profoundly 
immoral age of the Renaissance, and, there¬ 


fore, finds nothing startling in the contrast 
between the abominable wickedness of Lu¬ 
crezia’s youth and her decorous married life 
at Ferrara. But Burely an immoral age shows 
its immorality in all classes, in the accusers 
as well as in the accused. If Alexander YI. 
was prepared to commit any crime, it may bo 
urged that there was a general readiness to 
impute any crime to him. If the age was 
immoral, its testimony must be weighed more 
carefully. When “ terms of endearment 
common amongst sailors” become common 
among all classes of society, we must con¬ 
sider the shapes they are likely to wear when 
translated into literary language. 

The entire history of the sixteenth century 
in Italy has suffered from the exaggeration 
of prominent characters and the isolation of 
striking episodes. If the same amount of 
literary facility and of popular gossip had 
been afloat in England during the same period, 
we shudder to think how the Courts of 
Henry VIII. or Elizabeth would havo been 
portrayed. In Italy, Florence, Naples, and 
Milan were afraid of Alexander VI.; and s 
Florentine, Neapolitan, or Milanese could say 
nothing about him which ’was bad enough. 
It was an age of epigrams and evil-speaking. 
Alexander VI., by his resolute policy and his 
heedlessness of public opinion, laid himself 
sufficiently open to attack. A Pope who had 
a large family of children, and who openly 
set himself to promote their interests, regard¬ 
less of what might be said, was a fair object 
for slanderous tongues. He was succeeded 
on the papal throne by one who had been 
his bitter enemy, and who had no care for 
his predecessor’s fame. Evil days came upon 
Italy and upon the Church. A scapegoat 
was needed; and the infamy of Alexander VI. 
had its advantages in the eyes of the patriot 
and of the priest. He was allowed to stand 
as the great cause of the ruin of Italy and of 
the schism of the Church. 

Mr. Schutz Wilson has republished his 
essay without the slightest consciousness that 
the question which ho so airily solves is at the 
present day a subject of the keenest con¬ 
troversy. The weakness of Herr Gregorovius 
book is that it deals only with Lucrezia. If> 
after writing it, he had rewritten his account 
of Alexander VI., he would probably have 
modified some of his opinions about him. 
Alvisi’s book on Cesare Borgia reduces him 
to more human proportions. The works of 
Ollivier and Leonetti on Alexander VI. repre¬ 
sent him as one of the most immaculate of 
men. If Mr. Schutz Wilson wishes to attack 
a whitewasher, he ought to try his hand on 
Leonetti’s three volumes. If ho had read 
Mr. Garnett’s admirable article on Alexander 
VI. in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he would 
have hesitated beforo he wrote so assuredly- 
He makes merry over the balanced sentences 
of Roscoe ; but Roscoe certainly knew a greta 
deal about the times of which he wrote. ”0 
are open to further conviction, but our present 
opinion is that “ imaginative insight ” in his¬ 
torical matters works most easily when sup¬ 
ported by strong prejudice and unfettered by 
over-accurate knowledge. M. Creightox- 
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Let demiers Jours de Henri Heine. Par 

Camille Selden. (Paris: C. Levy.) 

Titk last dark months of Heine’s eight years’ 
death-agony wero cheered by the visits of a 
Indy known hitherto to readers of his life and 
works as “die Mouche ”—her real name and 
the origin of her curious cognomen being 
alike unknown. At last, after a silence of 
nearly thirty years’duration, “die Mouche” 
reveals herself to the world as Mdme. Camille 
Selden, and comes forward with this little book 
to tell us some particulars of Heine’s last days. 
It is, perhaps, not too bold a guess to sur¬ 
mise that the immediate spur to publicat ion 
has been the announcement, made some months 
ago, that Heine’s much-talked-of Memoirs had 
been discovered and would be published in a 
popular weekly miscellany—an announcement 
which testified to the strong interest still felt 
in Heine and his life. 

The Talue of the book is of the slightest, 
and consists for the most part in two points. 
One of these is the clear testimony it affords 
that Heine in his latter days had overcome or 
outgrown that false shame about his Jewish 
descent which was the source of so much that 
was weak and even base in his early life, 
and which in other members of his family 
has apparently led to the mutilation of his 
Memoirs. It is possible that the difference 
between the Germany of 1815-30 and the 
Paris of 1855 may have contributed somewhat 
to the changes. The other point of interest is 
the fact that, “ ill, half blind, and almost at 
the point of death,” as Mdme. Selden describes 
him, Heine had still force enough left for a 
new passion. It is true that in his poems and 
the letters already published there was evidence 
of this, but it was not so complete, nor was the 
spectacle so pathetic, as this book makes it. 
The principle of life must indeed have been 
strong in Heine when, the cup being drained 
well-nigh to the dregs, a new love could thus 
add itself to the already existing and still 
subsisting affection for his wife. 

Mdme. Selden attributes Heine’s liking for 
her to a fundamental similarity of disposition 
and temperament. It may be that she is 
right; but the manner in which she appreciates 
his best prose work, the Reisebilder, makes it 
doubtful whether she could see or sympathise 
with both the main faces of Heine’s essentially 
bifrontal mind. His poetry, she tells us, had 
been the delight of her youth, and it is as 
poetry that she regards the Reisebilder. 

“Here, contrary to his habit, and as in some 
of the most admirable of his poems, we feel that 
the author gives himself free course, that he 
writes for himself for once, regardless of praise 
or blame; wo feel his grievances melt away in 
the immense pleasure of escaping from contact 
with human imbecility, and of exchanging the 
moiety of so-called respectability for tho free 
air of the mountain tops ” (p. 44). 

This is true, but it is only half the truth. 
Heine does in the Reisebilder abandon himself 
t° the delights of liberty, but it is with the 
express purpose of exposing the odiousness 
and tyranny of the constraint to which he was 
bidding adieu; and the years of publication 
"f the Reisebilder were one long battle with 
the censorship. The German governments of 
that time did not regard the Reisebilder as 
mere outpourings of poetical nature-worship ; 
nor did their author. When about to publish 
the second volume of them, he addressed an 


'nvitation to several literary friends. An 
extract from that sent to Vamhagen von Ense 
will show the drift and spirit. 

“ I can work into this second volume of tho 
Reisebilder anything I choose. So, if you have 
any particular wish, a subject you would like 
to see discussed, or a friend you would like to 
soo get a whipping, just let mo know. . . . 
I can say anything now, and it troubles me 
little to make a dozen of enemies more or less.” 

Heine’s criticism of George Sand’s novels on 
account of their having a purpose apart from 
the legitimate object of art is interesting, if 
only for tho degree to which it applies to so 
much of his own work. In his later years ho 
was conscious of this source of weakness in 
his writings, and in several places ho laments 
having forsaken puro poetry for muddy 
politics. His politics spoiled much of his 
poetry, and his poet-nature hindered his 
politics from being “ thorough.” He is 
reported to have said on one occasion, 

“ As a lyrical poet I might have been famous 
and Germany would have loved me, as a satirist 
I might have been feared, and as a politician I 
should have been heard and hated. As the ease 
stands—more’s the pity!—I have dabbled so 
deeply in them all that no one knows how to 
class me ; and since poor Germany does not care 
to trouble her head much about such an 
insignificant creature as I am, and is too fully 
occupied in trying to understand the transcend¬ 
ental ideas of her [present] politicians, she 
draws a lino under me, my poetry and my 
politics—‘ Account closed ’—and turns over to 
another page.” 

But Heinrich Heine’s account is not yet 
closed, and, to judge by present appearances, 
is not likely to be so soon ; and, although one 
cannot help feeling a little disappointment 
over “die Mouehe’s” daintily printed little 
book, lovers of Heine will he glad to possess 
this implicit refutation of that line of his in 
which ho declares that he has no “ talent for 
martyrdom.” Shylock had, indeed, though 
in a different connexion, told us that suffer¬ 
ance was the badge of all his tribe; and 
Heine is a strong individual instance of the 
tenacity with which the Jewish race has 
clung to life and kept its cheerfulness. 

The poems, with a French prose rendering 
of which Mdme. Selden increases the very 
small bulk of her brightly written book, are 
all printed in Heine’s works (German col¬ 
lected odition, vol. xviii.); and the longest 
and most important was translated (I think 
by Mrs. Pfeiffer), and published, a few years 
ago, in the Academy. It. M'Lintock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Not Like Ollier Girls. By Rosa N. Carey. 
(Bentley.) 

In Cupid's Wars. By Charles Gibbon. 
(White.) 

Dawn. By H. ltider Haggard. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Richer than Wealth. (Sampson Low.) 

We have always thought that Miss Rosa 
Carey had it in her to write a capital novel 
of a certain kind, and she has done it in 
Not Like Other Girls. The three damsels— 
Nan, Phillis, and Dulcc Challoner — who, 
being -with their mother suddenly left penni¬ 
less, adopt the bold resolution to turn dress¬ 
makers and carry out the same, arc very nice 


girls indeed, though we do not at aU intend 
to insinuate that they are “ not like other 
girls” in that respect.' Phillis, the second— 
the brain of the family and the suggester of 
the great dressmaking project—is as natural, 
as amusing, and as generally satisfactory a 
young woman as we have met. in fiction for a 
long time. Miss Carey has also shown a good 
deal of humour of a quiet fashion in her 
sketches of the various ways in which the 
friends and neighbours of the Challoners take 
their proceeding. It would have been better, 
we think, if she had omitted, or very much 
cut down, a rather melodramatic episode con¬ 
cerning a certain Mrs. Chcyne and her restora¬ 
tion to her long-lost husband; for high passions 
and great actions are not exactly her forte, 
and the particular high passions here repre¬ 
sented are a little tedious and a little tragi¬ 
comic. Also the men—at least the young 
men—of the story are not very great successes. 
Two of them—Dick Mayne, the stupid hero, 
and the oncle (or cousin ) <l'Amiriqtie, Sir Harry 
Challoner, who turns up suddenly and makes 
everything come right—are of that order of 
good-natured blunderheads wherein certain 
lady novelists seem to take a rather un¬ 
intelligible delight. On the other hand, tho 
clever hero, Archie Drummond, is a prig, 
though perhaps not, according to Johnson’s 
awful phrase, a “ bad prig.” But the three 
heroines are quite delightful, and their mother 
—an excellent person with irreproachable 
manners and a heart of gold, but with a not 
very wise head—is also good. But we do 
not like to see English novelists adopting the 
ugly American habit of making all girls 
wiser than their mothers. 


Mr. Charles Gibbon has tried an entirely 
new style in In Cupid's Wars, and we do not 
like it. The scene is laid in Ireland; the 
time is ’98; and really wc wish that Mr. 
Gibbon had “ feared to talk ” of that famous 
year if he could find nothing better to say 
about it than this. There is nothing political 
in tho book, but there are abductions and 
burnings and murders and fights and caves 
and hairbreadth ’scapes underneath waterfalls 
and passionate lovemakings, and, in short, 
the height of diversion entirely in a particular 
style. Such a scoundrel as Benjainin Brogdcn, 
the bad hero, we never remember to have 
met, except in an anonymous and very ill- 
printed piece of Kterature entitled The 
Mgsterious Avengers, which we read in the 
year 1857 and have never seen or forgotten 
since. There the characters were habituaUy 
described by the author as “ villain.” “ Vil¬ 
lain So-and-so then seized the cutlass,” &c., 
&c. If Mr. Gibbon had adopted this form of 
speech it would have been picturesque, quite 
justified by his facts, and not unsuitable to 
his general style, “ ‘ You are afraid,’ sneered 
tho tempter, ‘to learn that the low-born 
maiden, ’ ” and so forth. Such a persecuted and 
virtuous low-born maiden as AHleen O’Sulli¬ 
van (by-the-wuy, is it not the more exceUent 
way to spell it Aileen ?) ; such a haughty 
lady as Maude Morgan, the opposition heroine; 
such an inscrutable hunchback as Cormac tho 
Boccagh; and such a fiendish old woman as 
Anasthause of the Devil’s Mount, any novelist 
might be proud of—that is to say, if his pride 
lay in the direction of such creations as these. 
Eor ourselves—though they all say “ Beyont ” 
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and “Bad scran” and “Wirasthrue” and 
“ Alanna” and all the other things that they 
ought to say—they do not convince us of 
humanity as we should like them to do. 
Now, we never had any doubts about the 
humanity of Mr. Gibbon’s Scotch factors and 
fisher girls, though they were much less 
prodigal of outward and visible signs of their 
claim to be Scotch and therefore human. 

We have, we think, seen the name of Mr. 
Rider Haggard on the title-page of books, 
but not of novels; and Daum (a somewhat 
obscure title) bears many of the familiar 
marks of inexperience in novel-writing. It 
is well written, it has considerable interest of 
plot, and the characters are not borrowed, and 
show not a little ability in character-drawing. 
But there is altogether too much of it. It is 
too long—too long by at least two hundred 
pages of its thousand. It covers too great a 
stretch of time. There are too many heroines, 
and they are too beautiful. There are too 
many minor characters, and they have too 
much to do. The wicked people (of whom 
there are several) are too elaborately wicked ; 
and, lastly, not content with an immense 
amount of legitimate business, Mr. Haggard 
has infused a strong element of occult arts 
and astral spirits, and other devices after the 
manner of the late Lord Lytton, which are 
perilous stuff to handle. All this not merely 
interferes somewhat with the merit of the 
book, but makes it very difficult to give any 
idea of it in small space. Generally speaking, 
it may be said to deal successively with the 
schemes of one George Caresfoot to step into 
the shoes of his cousin Philip Caresfoot, and 
his partial success; with the schemes of Philip 
Caresfoot to get the shoes back, and of hit 
partial success; with the intrigues of George 
with a certain Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Bellamy, 
and her machinations, underpressure, to secure 
him the hand of Angela Caresfoot, his second 
cousin and Philip’s daughter; with the more 
honest loves of Angela and a certain Arthur 
Heigham, who in his turn is beloved by a 
certain Mildred Carr. All this, with two 
excellent dog-fights (in one of which a dog 
is killed, and in the other a man) and some 
other rarities, enables Mr. Haggard to fill 
his thousand pages full enough—indeed, as we 
have said, too full for any but a somewhat 
voracious appetite. He must “train down” 
if he is to write a really good novel. 

A “ side-cut ” is an expression not frequent 
in the mouths of cricketers, though we do 
not know that it is unpardonable in the author 
of Richer than Wealth that she has used it. 
"VVe say “she,” not having much doubt on 
the point, though the title-page is without 
any author’s name. Nor is it very wicked 
of her to describe Finch as a plebeian name, 
though it certainly is not, unless a standard 
of roture of quite crusading rigidity is estab¬ 
lished. Both these little matters, however, 
testify to a certain rawness on the part of the 
author of Richer than Wealth, and the rest of 
the book does not belie this ; but it is harm¬ 
less enough. Geobge Saintsbubt. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Life of Sir David Wedderbum, Dart., M.P. 
Compiled from his Journals and Writings by 
his Sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) This book is more than a mere 


compilation. It is true that it contains lengthy 
extracts from Sir David Wedderburn’s journals 
and speeches, and from the papers which he 
contributed to the Fortnightly and the Nineteenth 
Century ; but these havo been so judiciously 
selected and so admirably arranged that the 
result is a very interesting memoir, in which 
his lifo and character are faithfully portrayed, 
and the impression which he made on those 
who know him is accurately reproduced. Sir 
David Wedderbum was born at Bombay in 
1835, and his early life was spent in Scotland 
and on the Continent; ho went to Edin¬ 
burgh University in 1851, and afterwards to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whero he passed 
out high among the senior optimes in 1858, 
his name standing between those of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman. He also gained a second class in 
natural science; and zoology was a subject in 
which, it would appear, he always took a great 
interest. 

“Love of Natural History made him visit every 
collection of animals, alive or dead, that he came 
near; the enjoyment of watching their habits and 
making sketches of them never diminished. He 
used to say that he had been to every zoological 
garden in Europe, and it was probably true.” 

Thus, in describing Antwerp, he writes:— 

“The real lions of Antwerp are among its finest 
sights; and the zoological gardens are the best 
that I have ever seen, with capital quarters for all 
the beasts.” 

After studying Roman Law at Heidelberg, he 
was called to the Scotch Bar; but he never felt 
law to be his vocation. 

“ Though nominally practising at the Bar in Edin¬ 
burgh, his time there was constantly broken into 
by lengthened tours abroad, even extending as far 
as India and America, which enabled him to study 
the larger questions of politics, especially those 
connected with the colonies.” 

The lectures on America which he delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1868 drew public attention to his 
capacity for political life, and at the end of that 
ear he was elected member for South Ayrshire; 
e afterwards sat in Parliament for the Had¬ 
dington Burghs, and he only resigned his seat 
a few months before his death m 1882. In 
politics he belonged to what has been called 
the philosophical school of Liberalism; and 
his love of independence was so great that it 
made him resolve to accept no official responsi¬ 
bility. He seldom spoke in Parliament except 
upon questions connected with India, which he 
was fond of calling his “native land;” and 
the extracts which are given from his Indian 
journals and from his articles on Indian sub- 

i ’ects are not only very suggestive, but show 
iow fully he realised the many difficulties that 
have to be faced in that country. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in the book is the one 
which contains his description of China and 
Japan; he was fond of children, and the 
politeness which he met with from the youthful 
Japaneso, as well as the good education pro¬ 
vided for them, are frequently alluded to. 

“ Everywhere the school is a conspicuous, gener¬ 
ally a new, building, and in every sense the 
schoolmaster is abroad. Wo met one followed by 
his little flock of ladies and gentlemen, from each 
of whom we received a moBt gracious bow.” 

And, again, he says: 

“ Plump, clean, and rosy, with their little heads 
carefully shaven in a variety of fantastic fashions, 
the children afford a certain indication of pros¬ 
perity among the lower orders in Japan.” 
Regarded simply as a study of character 
developed under peculiarly favourable con¬ 
ditions, this memoir of Sir David Wedderbum 
is more than usually attractive, for, as the 
Preface tells us, 

“ it is the record of a happy life—happy from good 
health and a joyous temperament, and from the 


surroundings of both his private and public life, 
throughout which he enjoyed complete freedom 
of action, together with the opportunity of much 
public usefulness.” 

The Irish Birthday Bank. Selections from 
the Speeches and Writings of Irish Mon 
and Women, both Catholic and Protestant, 
arranged by Melusine. (Sampson Low.) Do 
the mottoes in birthday books really get read : 
Of course, like the daily texts in Bogatzkv’s 
Golden Treasury, they are meant to be nut 
only read, but inwardly digested; and that 
they may inwardly digest “Melusine's” prom? 
and verse extracts is why we wish English 
readers would, for a change, buy The Irish 
Birthday Book, bound in Irish linen and illu¬ 
minated on the cover with cross and shamrocks 
and sunburst—faith and memory and hope. For 
the extracts are what is called suggestive—i.r., 
they are so chosen as to force on those who 
read them the question: Do people who think 
in this way, with whom this mode of expression 
is the natural outflow of the heart, deserve to 
be pilloried in Bunch, and abused by Mr. 
Gold win Smith as “a fatal and degrading 
element ” ? For Irish men and women the 
book is valuable, because the selection is made 
in no bitter spirit. For them those pages will 
be a perpetual reminder, not of old. wrongs, 
but of ideals to be worked up to. For women, 
there is Bwift’s ideal: 

“ Oh wonderful creature, a woman of reason; 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of 

season.” 

For men, there is the Nation's warning: “ Bold, 
courageous, open action, free from all taint of 
criminality, will enable the Irish people t« 
triumph; ” and also that grand advice of 
O’Connell: “ Answer your enemies as I do 
mine, by redoubling your exertions for your 
country.” For young men, there is the 
assurance that “ History is the tribunal which 
will vindicate the Irish people,” and Mr. T. D 
Sullivan’s noblo reply in “ My Faith,” to those 
who say that 

“ Honour and faith are an idle dream; 

Self is the rule good sense advises.” 

To the “ songs,” and “ ballads,” and “ essays.'’ 
and other little volumes, put forth nearly fort)’ 
years ago by Young Ireland, the motto was: 
“There came a som into Erin.” That soul 
breathes in every page of these selections. 
They will help Irish people to a better know¬ 
ledge of their country’s prose and verse poets; 
they will surely make English people anxious 
to know more of Thomas Davis and Kickhum, 
and the two Sullivans. They will suggest an 
answer to the taunt that Ireland has no poet of 
tho highest rank—viz., that the poetic faculty, 
elsewhere concentrated in very few, is there 
diffused over a whole nation. 

Ye Olden Time. English Customs in the 
Middle Ages. By Emily S. Holt. (Shaw.) 
This is a very useful, as well as entertaining, 
book. Most works that profess to gi™ a 
popular account of the manners of past tunes 
are miserable compilations. We have traced 
one single sentence through six different hooks, 
and are pretty certain that we have not come 
to the original author as yet. Miss Holts 
work is of a widely different character. There 
is hardly anything in it taken from popular 
printed books; almost every fact that she give 5 
us comes direct from original records. There¬ 
fore, though written in a popular form, it» a 
contribution to social history of no little value. 
We would direct especial attention to the 
chapter on “Food, Cookery, and Medicine, 
which is excellent. That on “Names and 
Words” contains much curious information, 
which, so far as we have been able to test it, is 
nearly free from error. Miss Holt tells us 
that Joseph is one of the Christian names that 
we owe to Puritan influence. We think she is 
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right. We cannot remember a single mediaeval 
instance of its use in England. Now it is 
probably the most common Christian name 
among English Roman Catholics. We believe 
there is not a single pre-Reformation church in 
this island dedicated to Saint Joseph. 

Gloves: their Annals and Associations. A 
Chapter of Trade and Social History. By S. 
William Beck. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) Mr. 
Beck is known as the author of The Drapers' 
Dictionary, which, we believe, is a valuable 
book of reference. His present compilation— 
for it is little more—will lx) found very useful to 
all those who are interested in the history of 
costume. The author has read diligently in 
many out-of-the-wuy books, and has brought 
together a great amount of information con¬ 
cerning gloves. The organising faculty is, 
however, nearly cutirely absent; and so his 
book, though overflowing with facts, is by no 
means easy reading. This defect is, howover, 
in some degree atoned for by a good Index. 
There are some useful facts noted which 
show how very injurious to trade and morals 
the old protective laws were by which it was 
hoped that the glove trade would be fostered. 
By far the best portion of the book is that 
which deals with the symbolical use of the 
glove. Some facts are thero recorded which 
are new to us. The volume contains many 
good illustrations. 

Guide to Southwell Minster. With a History 
of the College of Secular Canons. By Grevile 
Mairis Livett. (Southwell : Whittingham.) 
Southwell minster is soon to become Southwell 
Cathedral. Its bishop will, we believe, have 
jurisdiction over the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby. This seems a fitting time for the publi¬ 
cation of a history of a church which has undying 
interest for the student of architecture. It is 
not as a beautiful relic of antiquity alone that 
we must think of Southwell. As one of the very 
earliest secular canonries in England, and as a 
great fee of the Archbishop of York, its history 
is of first-rate importance for all who would 
understand the ecclesiastical life of mediaeval 
England. Mr. Livett’s Guido is pretty nearly 
all that can be desired in a short account. It 
will not impede the publication of an exhaustive 
history, should any antiquary be moved to give 
us one; but it will give a great amount of 
instruction and pleasure to those who visit the 
minster as tourists, and still more to permanent 
residents in the neighbourhood. We do not re¬ 
member that we have ever read a better guide¬ 
book ; certainly we have never seen one which for 
its size contained a larger amount of highly 
condensed information. Thero are a few state¬ 
ments in the first chapter which we should feel 
hound to call in question, if wo were writing a 
long review of the book, but they relate to 
obscure matter of little moment. 

Older England: illustrated by the Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities in the British Museum, in a 
Course of Six Lectures. By J. Frederick 
Hodgetts. (Whiting.) The lectures of which 
this volume consists were delivered to a private 
audience in the Anglo-Saxon room of the 
British Museum. The author deplores in 
strong language the gross ignorance of most 
educated English people with regard to the 
language and history of their Teutonic ances¬ 
tors, and in this volume he undertakes to supply 
what he considers sound information on these 
subjects. Mr. Hodgetts’ complaints of the 
prevailing ignorance aro certainly well founded; 
but unfortunately he is himself only a blind 
leader of the blind. His manner of dealing 
with philological questions is so amusing that 
we cannot refrain from citing a few speci¬ 
mens. He argnes that tho word ceastre (sic) 
is not of Latin derivation, but is a purely 
Anglo-Saxon word, meaning “ she who en¬ 
closes”—after the analogy, wo suppose, of 


bcecestre. Ho imagines that the Runes originated 
in a native Teutonic picture-writing; that the 
names of the days of the week are of German 
origin, and were borrowed in a translated form 
by tho Romans ; and that the Latin word lanren 
is derived from Germany, being a corruption of 
landes-knechtes-spiess. He further tells us that 
cynehelm, the Anglo-Saxon word for crown, 
means “protector of the nice;” that Ash- 
Wednesday takes its name from the ash-tree; 
that Doutsch or Dutch is derived from the name 
ofthcgodTiw; that blood is caBed “gore” 
from the Anglo-Saxon gdr, a spear, “because 
the blow from such a weapon was generally 
accompanied by a considerable effusion of vital 
fluid; ” and lastly, that tho name Odin is 
etymologically The Odd One! Lest we should 
bo suspected of misrepresenting Mr. Hodgetts, 
we will allow him to speak for himself: 

“ When we say that a thing is odd, it is because 
we have not seen its fellow—it is strange to us. . . 
This word, as a part of the name of Odin (which 
means the one without follow, the peerless one, the 
supremo being, the highest), is entitled to more 
reverence than it meets with from us.” 

These eccentric speculations arc made the texts 
for moralising discourses, which together take 
up tho greater part of tho volume. We should 
be glad if we could assent to the high praise 
which tho author quotes from Prof. Ruskin and 
other eminent persons who were among his 
hearers ; but tho fact that such praise could be 
given only shows how greatly the educated 
public stands in need of enlightenment respect¬ 
ing “ older England.” 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of 
Great Britain. By John H. Ingram. (W. H. 
Allen.) Under a somewhat pompous title we 
have here a collection of miscellaneous ghost 
stories, gathered from well-known sources. 
They are, indeed, arranged in alphabetical 
order with reference to locality, but a large 
number of them—we had almost said tho 
majority—have nothing to do with either 
“haunted homes” or “family traditions.” 
They are merely isolated instances of appari¬ 
tions. In one case we must protest against the 
manner in which Mr. Ingram has performed his 
duty as compiler. No one that has read The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel is likely to forget “ the 
spectre-hound in Man,” or the long passage 
about tho “ Mauthe Doog ” which Scott quotes 
from Waldron’s Description of the Isle of Man. 
Mr. Ingram, in telling the story (pp. 190-92), 
mentions Waldron but not Scott, and gives in 
inverted commas what purports to be a quota¬ 
tion, which is utterly spoilt by condensation and 
modernising of the language. In this improved 
version of Waldron he characteristically mis¬ 
prints “ Manthe Doog,” and omits the black 
colour. He also prints Poele Castle, which 
is contrary to the common usage adopted by 
Scott, though it has the authority of Words¬ 
worth. 

Trades in Norway of Four Pairs of Feet, 
Delineated by Four Hands. With Notes 
on the Handiwork of Each by the Others. 
(Sampson Low.) But a fortnight ago we com¬ 
mented upon the extraordinary fact that every¬ 
body who undertakes a trip to Norway must 
needs put his adventures into print. From the 
title-page—and still more from the cover—of 
this little rook, it will be inferred forthwith 
that it is a specimen of that absolutely unread¬ 
able form of * travel literature—the pseudo¬ 
comic. It is only fair to add that tho party 
seem to have themselves derived no less enjoy¬ 
ment from their literary composition than they 
did from their journey. 

Shetland and the Shetlanders. By Charles 
Rampini. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Sheriff 
Rampini is not a mere visitor to Shetland, so 
that he would in any case bo free from the 
charge of cacoethes scribendi, which Shetland 


seems to produce no less than Norway. Ho 
knows the islands and their people intimately, 
and he is a first-rate hand at telling a good 
story. The substance of this little book was 
delivered in two lectures before the Philosophical 
Institution at Edinburgh last month; and, 
though they were fairly reported in the Scotsman 
at the time, they well deserve permanent pre¬ 
servation. It is a pity that the Kirkwall printers 
have caused so abundant a crop of misprints. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. Swinburne has written 
a paper on “ Wordsworth and Byron ” for the 
Nineteenth Century which will probably appear 
in the April number. 

Mr. Theodore Watts has undertaken the 
article on “Poetry” for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The subject is a formidable one, 
and we confess that wo should have had fears 
about its treatment by almost any other of our 
critics. But, as it is, fear is replaced by plea¬ 
sure that wo shall now have the opportunity of 
reading in a connected form those comprehen¬ 
sive views about poetical composition — its 
growth and its laws—which have hitherto been 
expressed only incidentally to special criticisms. 

Mr. Buniyu Nanjio, the young Buddhist 
priest from Japan who has been residing at 
Oxford for the study of English and Sanskrit 
for more than five years, has been suddenly 
summoned to return to the monastery at Kioto. 
Before his departure the university conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M.A. 

The fifth and concluding volume of The 
Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, will be published 
early next month by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. The volume will contain Jeremiah to 
Malachi; and the contributors will be Dean 
Plumptre, the Rev. Dr. F. Gardiner, the Rev. 
Henry Deane, the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, the Rev. 
S. L. Warren, the Rev. A. S. Aglen, the Rev. 
A. C. Jennings, the Rev. W. H. Lowe, and 
Prof. Whitehouse. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench, & Co. will 
shortly issue The Foundation of Death : a Study 
of the Drink Question, by Mr. Axel Gustafson, 
which will be the first work published in Eng¬ 
land treating the subject from all standpoints. 
Besides a large variety of quotations on the 
historical, chemical, physiological, pathological, 
therapeutical, mental, moral, social, philo¬ 
sophical, political, and remedial aspects of the 
question, it will include an eclectic bibliography 
of some eight hundred works published in the 
various countries from the earliest times to the 
present dato, each country’s contributions being 
given separately and in chronological order. 

Mr. Westwood will contribute to the new 
series of the Angler's Note-Book a paper, with 
illustrations from the original blocks, on the 
Compleatest Angling Book of Mr. Joseph Craw- 
hall—a book in which the quaint humour 
of its author finds characteristic expression with 
pen and pencil, and which is as rare, and even 
as dear, as the Gryndalls and Mascalls of the 
sixteenth century. “ Angling Books and their 
Bindings, with a Glimpse of Charles Lamb,” 
will also form the subject of another paper by 
Mr. Westwood in the same periodical, of which 
the circulation will on this occasion be confined 
to subscribers. Mr. Satchell, of 19 Tavistock 
Street, is the publisher. 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran will publish 
immediately a little book by Canon Hole, entitled 
What is a Mission f 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s volume of Cheshire 
Gleanings is in the binder’s hands, and will be 
issued immediately. It contains about fifty 
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separate articles bearing on the history, folk- 
loro, and associations of tho County Palatine. 

Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, principal librarian 
of the Nottingham Frco Public Libraries, has 
put together a second volume of Old Notting¬ 
hamshire, of which the first volume appeared in 
1 WSl. It will be published by subscription, and 
will probably bo ready for issue some time in 
May. 

Sunday Talk, a Sunday magazine for the 
homes of the people, edited by Principal Tul- 
loch, will begin a new series in April. Hence¬ 
forth, it will be doubled in size, and will bo 
illustrated. It is a monthly, price twopence, 
and is published by Messrs. Dunn & Wright, 
100 West George Streot, Glasgow. 

The /faywinter Chronicle, has set a good example 
to the local press of the metropolis by publish¬ 
ing a series of illustrated papers on the history 
and antiquities of Paddington. The illustra¬ 
tion for this week is to be “ Paddington Old 
Parish Church, 1780, with the Villago Stocks.” 

Messrs. Sotiieby will sell on Thursday next, 
March 27, immediately following tho five days’ 
salo of Mr. Francis Bedford’s books, a further 
portion of the library of tho late Gregory Lewis 
Wray, including a number of English and 
French romances and rare ballads and histori¬ 
cal tracts. There are also first editions of both 
parts of the Faerie Qaeene, of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
and of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 
Lycidas ; Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1630), and the 
Pape of Luerece (1630). 

Copies of the latest edition of Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Gonernour are now being sold for 15s., 
a reduction of seventy per cont. on the advertised 
price. Tins enormous reduction is partly due 
to tho destruction of the plates by which Hol¬ 
bein’s portraits of the author and his wife were 
so finely reproduced. But, even with the loss of 
tho portraits, the work at the present price is 
ridiculously cheap, for tho glossary at the end 
of tho second volume is alone worth the money 
now asked for the entire work by tho book¬ 
sellers. It is needless to add that copies con¬ 
taining the Holbein portraits are not likely to 
be often in the market. 

Dr. Edgen Oswald is delivering a course of 
lectures at Leicester, on four successive Tues¬ 
days, beginning last week, on “ Modem 
German Literature from the Death of Sohiller 
to the Present Day.” 

At the last mooting of the Manchester 
Literary Club Mr. C. W. Sutton read a paper 
on “Manchester Bibliography for the year 
1883.” Ho explained that this was the fourth 
year for which the titles of works by Man¬ 
chester authors, or printed in the city, had 
been collected. The figures were for 1880, 393; 
for 1881, 363; for 1882, 441; for 1883, 533. 
These figures must be only taken as approxi¬ 
mated, as many pamphlets, if not books, prob¬ 
ably escape record. A great amount of work 
done in connexion with tho general scientific 
and literary societies of tho kingdom lay out¬ 
side tho scope of tills bibliography. The classi¬ 
fication of the 533 titles was as follows 
Almanacs, &c., 15 ; bibliography, 9; biography, 
11; education and philology, 53; essays, &e., 
17 ; games, 2 ; history, topography, and anti¬ 
quities, 9 ; music, 139 ; Oriental literature, 1; 
periodicals, 74; poetry, 7; politics, commerce, 
&c., 70; fiction and children's tales, 44 ; science 
and arts, 33 ; publications of societies, 7 ; and 
theology, 36. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
According to the papers received this week, 
tho discussion on the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill 
is proceeding actively. Tho only serious opposi¬ 
tion seems to come from Philadelphia, which 
was, it will be remembered, the stronghold of 


Mr. Carey’s political economy. At tho annual 
dinner of the Book-Trade Association of Phila¬ 
delphia on February 23, Mr. Honry C. Baird 
delivered a long address which was substantially 
an attack upon copyright in general. The 
opposition in the House of Representatives was 
led by Mr. Deuster, a naturalised German, 
who represents a district of Wisconsin; and his 
chief argument was that the Philadelphia re- 
printors of German literature would be ruined. 
Tho following is tho conclusion of the Report in 
favour of tho Bill presented by tho Judiciary 
Committee:— 

“Tho committee do not think it necessary to 
enter into a discussion of the general principles 
upon winch the law of copyright rests. There is 
no civilised country which does not in some form 
recognise the property which an author has in the 
creation of his intellect. The committee think 
that the United States should grant this right of 
property to foreigners as well as to natives. There 
can be no just discrimination based upon the 
nationality of the person to whom the property 
rightfully belongs. The policy by which States 
refused rights of property to foreigners has long 
since been reversed. In most, if not in all, the 
States of the Union, foreigners are entitled to hold 
property, both real and personal, upon precisely 
the same terms as natives. It is manifest that the 
ancient discriminations grew out of ignorance and 
prejudice, and that the modem rule conduces to 
civilisation and to the peace of nations. It is 
believed that, if the Bill accompanying this Report 
is passed, American authors will receive great and 
valuable advantages. They will then be able to 
obtain copyrights in England and in the English 
colonies, so that when they successfully address all 
the English-speaking people they will receive the 
compensation to which their genius and industry 
may entitle them. The committee earnestly com¬ 
mend tliis measure to the House, in the full belief 
that its passage will work a high and enduring 
benefit to the people of the United States, and 
contribute to the civilisation and enlightenment of 
the world.” 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a new cabinet 
edition of Tennyson’s poems, in seven volumes, 
uniform with the edition they published recently 
in America of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s works. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold, of “ Q. P. Index” 
fame, has nearly ready a Manual of Biographical 
Literature, in two parts, tho first being a dic¬ 
tionary of biographical reference, and the 
second an index to biographical works. The 
formor claims to be only a supplement to 
Oettingor’s Bibliographic biographigae, which 
closes with 1854 ; the latter is believed to be 
original. The work will be published by sub¬ 
scription at two dollars (8s.). 

The New York Critic, following an English 
precedent, purposes to elect by the votes of its 
readers “ forty American authors who are most 
worthy of a place in a possible American 
Academy.” 

A large volume, entitled South Carolina, 
just published by the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture of that State, gives some curious facts 
regarding the constituents of tho population. 
The number of foreign-born has largely 
decreased since I860, despite efforts to encour¬ 
age immigration from Europe; the coloured 
population, which is increasing, shows no 
tendency to separate from the general popula¬ 
tion and become localised; it is so mixed with 
the whites that it would be difficult to find an 
assured specimen of pure African blood; there 
is scarcely a township in which one or more 
families (chiefly negroes) are not to be found 
with distinct traces of the Indian descent which 
they claim. 


SWISS JOTTINGS. 

Some time since tho Swiss Federal Department 
of the Interior appointed a special commission 
to report on the preservation of monuments of 


Swiss History and Swiss Art. The commission 
consisted of Herr von Rodt, of the Historical 
Museum in Bom; Herr Stadler, President of 
the Gewerbe Museum ; Profs. Rahn and Vogelin, 
of Zurich ; Imhof Riisch, of Basel; J. Meycr- 
Amrhyn; Th. do Saussure, of Geneva; Herr 
Wild, Director of tho Museum in St. Gallen; 
and Dr. Kaiser, tho Federal Architect of Bern. 
They recommend that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should grant a yearly subvention to 
the present Swiss Gesollschaft fur Erhaltung 
der historisehen Kunstdenkmaler; but that aU 
articles purchased by tho society, with the ap¬ 
proval of tho Bundesrath, shall become the 
property of the Confederation, and shall be 
placed on exhibition in the various cantonal 
and municipal museums on the understanding 
that they are to be removed to the Federal 
“ Swiss Museum ” in the event of such an in¬ 
stitution being established. 

The Committee of the Mittelalterliche 
Sammlung at Basel has issued a report of tho 
condition of that excellent collection, and of 
its gains during the last year. In nearly every 
previous year it has had to chronicle its 
debts to the old Guilds of Basel (Zunfte), but 
has received nothing from these sources during 
the |mst year. On tho other hand, it has been 
enriched by 135 gifts or presents during the 
year, including some splendid tapestry from 
Kloster Feldbach, a quantity' of mediaeval 
pottery from the excavations at Kloster Frau- 
brunnen, and an altar-piece of the sixteenth 
century from the same monastery. The com¬ 
mittee promises to issue during the present year 
an “exhaustive and scientific catalogue ” of 
tho mediaeval treasures in the collection. 

The Museum of Neuchdtel has been en¬ 
riched by the present of a portrait of tho 
painter Leopold Robert. It is in profile, and 
is the work of a friend of Robert’s, Ulysses 
Sandoz, who died in Paris in 1815. 

The Volksstimme. of Rheinfelden reports the 
discovery of between 1,600 and 1,700 coins by 
Herr Gessler, of the mill “Zum Rossli”at Basel- 
Augst, the site of the Roman colony Augusts 
Rauracorum. The oldest pieces bear the 
names of the Emperor Yalerianus (a.D. 253-63). 
Most, however, are from tho mint of the 
Gallic Postumus whom Yalerianus appointed 
governor of the Gauls, and who was proclaimed 
emperor by his soldiers. His rule extended 
over this district. There arc also many 
coins of Gallienus, the son of Yalerianus, and 
of his wife Salonna. It is expected that this 
remarkable find, after it has been cleaned and 
scientifically examined, will prove of great im¬ 
portance to the numismatic history of German 
Switzerland. 

The ancient tower of Ouchy has been bought 
from the Cantonal Government of Vaud for 
100,000 frs. by Syndic Dapples, who has 
engaged to “restore” it. The tower was 
originally erected by Bishop Landry de Domes 
in 1170, and is first mentioned as the “Torrie 
Rippe de Ochys.” Count Thomas of Savoy 
nearly destroyed it in 1200 , but it was re-erected 
by Bishop Roger. The Bishops of Lausanne 
used it as a residence, and as the depository of 
the episoopal archives, until the Reformation. 
The fortifications and connected buildings were 
destroyed about the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. Hermann Meyer has just published an 
interesting work on an old Swiss custom which 
tended so largely to maintain glass-painting as a 
calling in Switzerland— I)ie Schweizerische Side 
der Femter-und-Wuppen-Schenkung vom 15 “7 In* 
17“." Jahrliurulert (Frauenfeld: J. Huber). The 
book contains a catalogue of the Zurich gloss- 
painters from 1540. In German Switzerland in 
the sixteenth century there were about one 
hundred glass-painters—in the city of Zurich 
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not loss than twenty—who found sufficient 
work and pay in their own little fatherland. 
Zurich was the recognised centre of this prosper¬ 
ous guild. Konrad Meyer, who died in 1768, was 
the last of the famous Zurich glass-painters. 


A MODERN OTTOMAN POEM. 

[The poem of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion is taken from a little book of verses, 
entitled Zevaernef published about eighteen 
months ago by Mahmud Ekrem Bey, Professor 
of Literature at the Ecole civile, Constantinople. 
In the translation, which is line for line with 
the original, the rhyme-movement and, so far 
as possible, the metro of tho Turkish have been 
retained.] 

These lines were suggested by a picture in tho 
Mir'at-i 'Alem (the “ Mirror of the World,” 
an illustrated newspaper published in Constanti¬ 
nople) of avoung peasant girl fondling a lamb 
in her arms, while the motlior sheep by her side 
looks wistfully up to her. 

Look on this scene so fair of seeming, 

O’er earth is a robe of Eden flung. 

Muse on this new-world fancy dreaming, 

Know’st a verse on this theme with radiance 
strung ? t 

List to this descant plaintive streaming, 

With what wondrous skill hath the master sung! 
’Tis vain with aught else these comparing, 
With God alone can be such things’ sharing. 

Each lovely picture, soul-entrancing, 

Is a flash(from the Glory of Allah thrown. 

Each lofty verse with wisdom glancing, 1 
Is a point from the volume of Allah shown. 

Each gentle strain, compassion-hancing, 

Is a chord from the rebeck of Allah biown. 

All lovely things, the soul befriending— 

O Lord, are these not Theeward tending ? 

0 Thou who in Glory wondrous shinest, 

In every atom Thy Beauty beams. 

0 Thou who art wise and all dosignest, 

In every atom Thine Essence streams. 

0 Thou the Creator, Best, Benignest, 

In every atom Thy Glory gleams. 

Shone Thou not forth with light excelling, 
These worlds Were all midst darkness dwelling. 

In all things birth and generation 
Is the law that forth from Thy Wisdom flows; 

In the soul this love, this adoration, 

Is the grace that soft from Thy Mercy blows; 

In the world this ceaseless re-creation 
Is all a work by Thy Power that grows. 

Glory to Thee, 0 All-Effector! 

Glory to Thee, 0 All-Director! 

Whence is the love of child for mother ? 

Why is the babe to the mother dear ? 

What fond delight does the maid discover 
That she holds her lamb to her heart so near ? 
To this law of love of one for other 
Why does the soul thus bound appear? 

Opes not the thought towards Thee aspiring, 
This glimpse of Heaven to our admiring ? 

From Eden a houri skywards wending, 

Wingeth her flight by Aries’ Sign; X 
Or a ray of light to the earth descending 
Chooseth a maiden’s form as shrine ; 

Her glance on a gentle lambkin bending, 

To the love thereof does her soul incline. 

That new-born life to her breast she presses, 
And on this earth with love caresses. 

“ 0 darling lamb, see who will guide thee; 

From her who loves thee fly not so ; 

Fear not, there will no harm betide thee, 

I ne’er would cause thee hurt or woe; 

Come, nestling in my bosom, hide thee, 

For a little while the field forego; 

My bosom for thy cradle take thou, 

And my soft cheek thy pillow make thou. 

“ O love of my soul, why this sad mourning? 

Is it my arm that is hurting thee P 
With thy plaintive wail my heart is burning; 
Why should thy cry so bitter be I 


Within my heart there springs a yearning; 

Thy fearful eye from dismay set free. 

Art thou weary of my love then ? 

Docs my fondness vexing prove then ? 

“ More loudly pulses my poor heart’s beating, 

The more I thee to my bosom strain; 

To hold, dear, from thee with kisses greeting 
When I rub my mouth on thy face were vain. 
Thou grievest me with thy plaintive bleating, 

And these words to rise to my lips nre fain:— 

‘ Would that my bosom satisfied thee, 

That I could every need provide tliee.’ 

“ For such, although there is none availing, 

We still may as sisters wander free. 

I know not whence is this love prevailing. 

Or whence may this inward yearning be ; 

I had not thus made moan and wailing 
Had I been bom one like to thee. 

But see, thy mother will not leave thee, 

She is herself fain to receive thee. 

“ O mother fond, what art thou saying ? 

Hast thou no strength for parting's smart ? 

Why art thou such sad grief displaying ? 

Ah me ! wliut anguish rends thy heart! 

Soon shalt thou with thy lamb be straying. 

At length shall every fear depart: 

Mayst thou be aye by joy befriended, 

May all thy days be gladness-tended.” 

* The word zemzcmc is applied to the purling of a 
brook, and similar soft, murmuring sounds. 

t In Eastern poetry words are compared to 
pearls strung on a thread. 

X What we call the Sign of the Ham is in Turkish 
styled the Sign of the Lamb. 

E. J. W. Gibb. 


OBITUARY. 

Richard Henry Horne (for the familiar 
“ Hengist ” was, it seems, a supposititious 
second name) died at Margate on March 13. 
He was bom in the early years of the century, 
and both in his youth and in his mature age 
led a life of adventure beyond the seas. Be¬ 
tween his hair-breadth escapes in America and 
his official employment in Australia there inter¬ 
vened a period of literary activity at home. 
Ambition, combined with originality—to use 
no harsher term—was stamped upon everything 
ho wrote. All have heard of Orion, the epic 
published at the price of ono farthing in 18-43. 
Of several tragedies planned on classic models 
Cosmo de Medici is perhaps best known to tho 
present generation. Many of his works have 
passed through several editions, though they 
cannot be said ever to have been popular. His 
name, however, will live in English literature 
by its association with that of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. She contributed several essays to 
the collection which he published in 1844 under 
the title of A New Spirit of the Aye ; a phrase of 
his is enshrined in her most pathetic poem, 
“The Cry of the Children;” and in 1877 he 
published in two volumes her letters to him, 
which form an invaluable contribution to our 
knowledge of her poetical aims. Home leaves 
many unpublished works, and named Mr. 
Buxton Ponnan as his literary executor. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Le Livre for March (Fisher Unwin) opens 
with an interesting sketch by the Comte do 
Contades of the late Poulet-Malassis, which 
is accompanied by a well-etched portrait and 
(on the front page) by a pleasant encudrement 
representing no less than eight views of the 
printer’s punning device, the “ coco mal- 
perch 6 ” as Baudelaire somewhere has it, in a 
passage which, by-the-way, M. de Contades has 
not failed to quote. Poulet-Malassis was not a 
perfect character, but there is a singular charm 
about the hooks he published. Many publishers 
have followed his good ways, avoiding his evil 
ones; but hardly one has produced books of more 
individuality and elegance as distinguished from 


mere sumptuousness. A paper on the readers 
of the Bibliotheque nationale is illustrated 
with a great many very clever studies of heads; 
and M. Champfleury contributes an article on 
Celestin Nnnteuil, with a full-page rendering 
of his curious portrait of M. Karr. In the 
ephemeral part of the periodical, MM. Uzanne 
and Drumont give a kind of chroniyue of the 
French literary “movement,” similar to that 
furnished by the foreign correspondents, and 
independent of tho detailed reviews. Alto¬ 
gether Le Livre is bestirring itself, and may 
certainly claim to bo the most attractively 
planned and equipped journal of literature 
pure and simple on the Continent. 

The last number of Timehri (vol. ii. , part 2), 
the journal of the agricultural and commercial 
society of British Guiana, contains at least 
three articles by the editor which we commend 
to all who have come under the fascination of 
his recent hook, Antony the Indiana of British 
Guiana. There are also papers worth reading 
by Mr. Alexander Winter and Mr. J. E. Tinne. 
The elaborate Index deserves a word of praise, 
though it might perhaps have been better 
arranged. The English agent of Timehri is 
Mr. Edward Stanford. 

The numbers of tho Rerista Contemporanea 
for February contain two archaeological papers 
of unequal merit. The first, “ Inscripciones 
Antiguns en Espafla,” is a wild statement by 
Martin Minguez that the Keltiborian Inscrip¬ 
tions are Greek; the other is an anonymous 
account of a visit to Sasamon, the ancient 
Segisamum, in 1870. Traces of extensive ruins 
are described, and a long und curious Latin 
inscription is given, of which we can find no 
account in Hiibner’s Corpus. Another un¬ 
signed article is an interesting, but too 
eulogistic, biography of the painter Esquivel, 
1800-57. Alvarez Seroix prints three sump¬ 
tuary proclamations regulating dress, conduct 
in processions, and use of fireworks in Madrid 
in 1000-70. Senor Dios de la Rada y Delgada 
gives a readable resume of Pilgrimages to 
Mecca, hut seems unacquainted with Mr. 
Keane’s latest visit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB. BROWNING’S ALTERATIONS IN “STRAFFORD.” 

Brighton: March 12 ,1884. 

It may interest the readers of the Academy 
to know what the verbal alterations are which 
Mr. Browning has made in my forthcoming 
edition of “ Strafford.” They are as follow— 
I give the older text for comparison. 


Eably Editions. 
Act L, sc. i., 1.56— 
The Bill of Rights 
Line 202- 
Rights 
Line 204— 
which that Bill 
LI. 232, 233- 
rights Which sanction 
Line 260— 
a shadow 
Sc. ii., 1. 192— 

That they intrigue 


New Edition. 
The rights we claimed 
Right 

which that Prayer 
right Which sanctions 
the shadow 
Their chiefs intrigue 


Act III., so. ii.,lL74,75— 

Strafford’s fate concerns Strafford’s fate concerns 
Me little me 


Act IV., sc. i., 1. 44— 
they mean 
Sc. ii., 1.114— 
kind calm eyes 
So. ill, 1. 30— 

That Bill 
Line 32— 
should guide 
Line 51— 
that Bill 

Act V., sc. ii., 1.39— 
who comes 
Line 143— 

Whose hand is there 


me 

But little 
they dare 
cold calm eyes 
This Bill 
may guide 
thi3 Bill 
which comes 
whose hand is plain 


Line 167— 

you are you stand 

Line 190— 

You never heard She never heard 

Line 311— 

it too fault too 

Emily H. Hickey. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF LORD PEMBROKE IN 1601. 

London: March 17, 1884. 

The fact that in the Dedication of the First 
Folio edition of Shakspere’s plays the editors, 
Hominge and Condell, speak of the two brothers 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery as 
having sustained towards the great poet a 
relation somewhat closer than that of mere 
literary patrons would of itself suffice to give 
some interest to almost any fact connected with 
these noblemen. But the interest becomes 
much greater if, in accordance with the view 
taken by many Shaksporian scholars during the 
last half-century, wo recognise in the Earl of 
Pembroke that young friend whoso close inti¬ 
macy with Shakspere is celebrated in the first 
series of sonnets (1 to 126). It is with these 
considerations in view that I would invite 
attention to some facts which I met with in the 
course of a recent research. These facts have, 
besides, a measure of historical importance; 
and, so far as I am aware, attention has not 
been previously called to them. 

That Pembroke was not in favour at Court 
during the very last years of Elizabeth’s life 
was known from some lines in the poem written 
by John Davies on the accession of James:— 

“ Pembrooke to Court (to which thou wert made 
strange) 

Goe, doe thine homage to thy Soveraigue, 

Weep, andreioyce, for this sadd-ioyfull Change; 

Then weepe for ioy, thou neodst not tears to 
fame, 

Sith late thine Eies did nought els entertaine.” 
It has been thought that Pembroke suffered 
under suspicion of being remotely connected 
with the rebellion of Essex, or at least with 
persons privy thereto; that in consequence he 
was either banished from Court or received hut 
coldly. But this view, it will be seen, is alto¬ 
gether incorrect. I am now speaking, I ought 
perhaps to say, of William Herbert, the third 
Earl of Pembroke, who succeeded his father 
Henry in January 1601. In the Record Office 
there is a letter, dated March 25, 1601, from 
Tohio Matthew to Dudley Carleton, in which 
occurs the following statement:—“ The Earl of 
Pembrooke is committed to the Fleet: his cause 
is delivered of a boy, who is dead.” The words 
“ his cause ” at first seemed difficult; but it 
was suggested to me that “his cause” must 
mean tho woman who was the cause of Lord 
Pembroke’s getting into trouble, and I have 
no doubt that this view is correct. Mr. Fur- 
nivall wrote to Dr. Murray to enquire whether 
among the materials prepared for the new 
Dictionary there were examples of “cause” 
being used in any special sense which would 
suit the passage; but no such examples could 
he found. Considering the power of the 
Tudors, a sufficient explanation of Lord Pem¬ 
broke’s committal is, I think, furnished by 
another document in the Record Office which 
did not at first present itself. In this docu¬ 
ment it is stated: 

“One Mrs. Martin, who dwelt at the Choppinge 
Knife, near Ludgate, tould me that she hath seene 
preists mary gentlewomen at the Courte in the 
tyme when that Mrs. Lytton was in great favour, 
and one of her Majesties maids of honor, and 
during the tyme that the Earle of Pembrooke 
favored her, she would put off her head tire, and 
tucke up her clothes, and take a large white cloake, 
and marclie as though she had bene a man to 
meete the said Earle out of the Courte." 

This document has no contemporary date. In 


the Catalogue it is assigned to 1601; hut it is 
dated in pencil October 1602, and this date 
must ho approximately correct, since mention 
is made in it of the preparations for the attack 
on Geneva, which occurred in December 1602, 
As to the incident in Lord Pembroke’s career, 
it is interesting to observe how fully it agrees 
with his being concerned in such an affair as 
that to which Sonnets 40, 144, «/., relate, and 
with the grave warning which Shakspere 
thought it necessary to give in Sonnet 93. 
And it is worthy of observation also that 
Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion, 
having highly eulogised Pembroke, adds: 

“ He was immoderately given up to women. 

And some, who were nearest his trust and friend¬ 
ship, were not without apprehension that his 
natural vivacity and vigour of mind began to 
decline by those excessive indulgences.” 

Lord Pembroke did not, however, remain long 
in prison; and he was not banished from Court, 
as has been alleged, for there is in the British 
Museum a letter written by him from White¬ 
hall on May 8, 1601. This letter is to Mr. 
Michael Hicks, asking him to allow that the 
payment of a loan might he deferred and the 
securities renewed. To this same Mr. Hicks, 
or Hiekes, Bacon was also, I believe, indebted 
for loans. 

As Pembroke was again at "Whitehall, he 
may possibly have thought that the past was 
to be forgiven fully, if not forgotten. This, 
however, it would seem, was not to be. The 
date of Pembroke’s letter is, however, im¬ 
portant ; for I am very strongly of opinion 
(though I cannot now state fully the grounds 
of this opinion) that it was just about this time, 
and after tho release of Pembroke from prison, 
that there occurred that renewal of the intimacy 
with Shakspere to which Sonnets 100 to 126 
relate. Wo may even see indications of the 
season of the year. Thus, in 107 (a sonnet 
which I take as alluding to the Queen’s glory 
having come forth undimmed from the threaten¬ 
ing rebellion of Essex in the preceding Feb¬ 
ruary*), we read of “the drops of this most 
balmy time; ” and, similarly, we find in 124 
“That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with 
showers.” But whether these conclusions of 
mine are accepted or not, it will be admitted, 
I think, that the facts to which I have directed 
attention are of some considerable importance, 

Thomas Tyler. 


rtjc’s QUILLS. 

London : March 19, 1884. 

Marco Polo tells how the Great Kaan’s 
envoys to Madagascar, or, rather, probably to 
East Africa, brought hack to their master a 
feather of the rue, “which was stated to 
measure ninety spans, whilst tho quill part 
was two palms in circumference—a marvellous 
object! ” These marvellous rue’s quills are 
also spoken of in various Arabic stories ex¬ 
tracted by M. Marcel Devio from a work of the 
tenth century called ’Ajalb al-Hind (Mirabilia 
Indiae), which is now being published com¬ 
pletely at Leyden, in Arabic and French, by 
M. van der Lith and M. Marcel Devic. A 
French Jesuit of the seventeenth century, quoted 
by Ludolf, also speaks of having seen these 
quills of the greater condor, as he calls them, 
brought from South Central Africa “ between 
Monomotapa and the kingdom of Angola.” It 
could hardly be hut that these various testi¬ 
monies, however loose, referred to some real 
object. I suggested that this might possibly 
have been some vegetable production, such as 

* To Mr. G. Massey is due, I believe, the credit 
of having first recognised in the “ mortal moon ” 
a figurative allusion, in accordance with the usage 
of Elizabethan poets, to the Queen; but both lie 
and Prof. Minto suppose (erroneously, as I think) 
that the allusion is to her death. 
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a ereat frond of the Ravenala (Urania speeinsa) the wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk writes to have traces of Toki in the Toccansceaga of 
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cooked to pass as a rue’s quill (Marco Polo, 
first edition, ii. 334; second edition, ii. 414). 
Mr. Sibree, in his excellent book on Madagas¬ 
car (The Great African Island, 1880) noticed 
this, but said:— 

“It is much more likely that they [the rue’s quills] 
were the immensely long midribs of the leaves of 
the rofia palm. These are from twenty to thirty 
feet long, and are not at all unlike an enormous 
quill stripped of the feathering portion ” (p. 55). 

In another passage he describes the palm, 
Sagas ruffia (? raphia ):— 

“The rofia has a trunk of from thirty to fifty feet 
in height, and at the head divides into seven or 
eight immensely long leaves. The midnb of 
these leaves is a very strong, but extremely light 
and straight pole. . . . These poles ure often twenty 
feet or more in length, and the leaves proper con¬ 
sist of a great number of flue and long pinnate 
leaflets, set at right angles to the midrib, from 
eighteen to twenty inches long, and about one and 
a-half broad,” &c. (pp. 74, 75;. 

When Sir John Kirk came home in 1881-82 I 
spoke to him on the subject, and he felt confi¬ 
dent that the rofia or raphia palm-fronds were 
the original of the rue’s quills. He also kindly 


that this (which he does not describe par- 


11 i/>h, and in the modern names 


ticularly) was in the possession of the Iloman Tockwith, Tockholes, and Tuckwood. 


Catholic priests at Bagamoyo, to whom it had 
been given by natives of the interior, who 


There remains the question why Tuck is 
designated as a friar. Throe answers to this 


declared that they had brought it from question suggest themselves to me as possible. 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of the wing (l) It seems likely that the mythic name of 
of a gigantic bird. On another occasion they Tuck, like that of Hood, was popularly con- 
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repeated this statement, alleging that this bird 
was known in the Udoe (r) country near the 
coast. These priests were able to communicate 


ferred on some historical outlaw; and this 
person may actually have been a friar. (2) The 
costume in which Tuck was presented in the 


directly with their informants, and certainly Robin Hood play may accidentally have re¬ 
believed the story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a sembled a friar’s dress. (3) The word Friar 
competent German naturalist, believed in it. may be a corruption of some Scandinavian 
But Sir John Kirk himself says that “what kenning or distinctive nickname. According to 
the priests had to show was most undoubtedly Saxo, Toki was celebrated not only for his 
the whalebono of a comparatively small whale.” prowess as an archer, but also for his skill in 
The raphia midribs will be sent to the the use of snow-shoes. The name Palna-Tdki 
Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh. is doubtfully explained by Dr. Vigfusson as 

H. Yule. meaning “Tdki the archer.” May not Frer- 

■ --- Tdki (“ frost-Toki”) have been the designation 

Fin AH tuck. of this hero in his other character ? 

t.... 111 mi. xt ii —/iii i5Qi Henry Bradley. 


FRIAR TUCK. 

London: March 12.1S81. 

In my letters on the name of Robin Hood 
(Academy, September 13 and December 8,1883) 
I endeavoured to prove that this hero of popular 
tradition inherited his name, and some portion 


volunteered to send me a specimen on his return 0 f his story, from the wood-sprite Hud, a 
to Zanzibar. This he did not forget, and some degraded form of tho “ hood’’-wearing god 


time ago there arrived at the India Office not 
one, but four of these rue’s quills. In the 
letter which announced this despatch Sir John 
says:— 

“I send to-day per s.s. Arcot . . . four fronds 
of the Raphia palm, called here ‘ Moale.’ They 
are just as sold and shipped up and down the coast. 
No doubt they were sent in Marco Polo’s time in 
exactly the same state— i.e., stripped of their leaf¬ 
lets, and with the tip broken off. They are used 
for making stages and ladders, and last long if kept 
dry. They are also made into doors, by being cut 


Woden. I now propose to show that another 
of the personages of the same ballad cycle may 
not improbably have derived his name in like 
manner from the Northern mythology. 


DANTE’S “FONTE BRAXDA.” 

Siena: March 5, 1S84. 

One touch of Dante’s pen has made the 
Fonte Branda of Siena famous for more than 
five hundred years. 

“ Per Fonte Branda non darei la vista.” 

Inf. canto xxx. 

But of late one writer after another has set up a 


It is well known that Robin Hood is one of rival fountain to dispute this heritage of renown, 
the many persons respecting whom tradition The process has been in every case the same— 
relates the old-world story of the archer and the viz., that Maestro Ada mo da Brescia, in his 
apple, which is most familiar to us in its associa- fiery torments, would most naturally remember 
tion with William Tell. This story is also told, the cooling waters of the place whore he sinned, 
with every detail complete, in the ballad of “ del luogo ov’ io peccai.” “ Ivi e Romenadov’ 
William of Cloudeslee, whose adventures io falsai; ” and there is the other Fonte Branda, 


of aoude^. .whose adventures io falsai ;’’and there is the other Fonte Branda, 
into lengths, and pinned through. The stages are throughout are almost precisely identical with to which tlw Senesi, most vain of all peoples, 
made of three, like tripods, and used for picking those of Hood. as Dante affirmed, must now cede their honour- 
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cloves from the higher branches.” 

The largest of the four midribs sent (they do 


The Scandinavian form of this legend, as 
given by Saxo Grammaticus, corresponds exactly 
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not differ much) is twenty-five feet four inches f -T n t Ve T ns ’ a " d 
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long, measuring twelve inches in girth at the 
butt, and five inches at the upper end. I calcu¬ 
late that if it originally came to a point the 
whole length would bo forty-five feet, but, as 
this would not be so, we may estimate it as 


has for its hero a certain Toko. Saxo, who 
treats Odin and Baldr in eulienierist fashion, 
makes Toko one of tho warriors of King Harald 
Gormsson in the tenth century. The Icelandic 
sagas relate tho life of this Toki (or Pdlna-Tuki, 


crescent. The leaflets are all gone, but when 
entire the object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. Compare this de¬ 
scription with that of Padre Bolivar in Ludolf, 
referred to above: 

“ In aliquibus . . . regionibus vidi pennas alae 
istius avis prodigiosae, licet avem non viderim. 
Penna ilia, prout ex forma colligebatur, erat ex 
mediocribus, longitudine 28 palmorum, latitudine 
trium. Calamus vero a radice usque ad extremi- 


that Tdki is a purely mythological creation. 
Assuming this suspicion to be correct, we can¬ 
not be greatly surprised if we meet with this 
personage on English ground. 

In my former letters I showed reasons for 
supposing that the Tell incident is foreign to 
the original character of the myth of Hod, and 
must have been added to it after ‘ ‘ Robin Hood ” 
had come to be regarded as a merely human 
personage. If this be so, it follows that before 
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tatem longitudine quinque palmorum, densitatis that tune English tradition must have attn 

i—- 1 -_i __:_. j,_ hiiten r.n some other hero t.hn evn oit, which i 


able pretension with a bitter regret. 

Indisputable sound the words of the poot:— 

“ Li ruscelletti che de’ verdi colli 
Del Casentin, discendon giuso in Amo, 
Facendo i lor Canali e freddi, e molli, 

Sempre mi stanno iunanzi; ” ... 

Mr. Augustus Hare, in his Cities of North and 
Central Italy, is not particularly tender to the 
belief and tradition of many centuries when he 
says the fountain of Siena has often been “ con¬ 
fused in guide-books ” with the Fonte Branda 
in the Casentino. If he can point to Fraticelli, 
Ampere, and Forsyth in support of his assertion 
(and as a matter of fact ho cites no authority 
whatever), on the other side stand Niccolb 
Tonimaseo, Gabriele Rossetti, and Barlow, who 
firmly cling to the greater celebrity of the Siena 
fountain, and admit no doubts. I am sorry that 
the single volume of Giuliani now at my dis¬ 
posal gives me no knowledge of his ripe 
judgment. Opinion is thus apparently equally 
divided among modem commentators. 

But another unsuspected voice has yet to be 
heard on this question, and, if you will allow 
me, I will interpret it. In the library of 


instarbrachii moderati, robustissimus erat etdurus. buted to some other hero tho exploit which is But another unsuspected voice has yet to be 
Pennulae inter sc aequales et bene compositae, ut subject of this common Aryan legend. I heard on this question, and, if you will allow 
vix ab invicem nisi cum violentia divellerentur. venture to suggest that the earlier English hero m0) p win interpret it. In the library of 
Colore erant valdb nigro, calamus colore albo” of the episode may have been none other than Siena is a most interesting work, contained 
(Ludolfi, ait mam Mist. Aclhiop., Comment., p. 104). Toki, under the scarcely altered name of Tuck. i n two thick volumes entitled the “ Diario 
The last particular, as to colour, I am not 14 “ tru °. that no existing English legend | Sanese ” of Girolamo Gigli, a poet, patrician, 
able to explain; the others correspond well. The a ^°nbes this incident to Fnar Tuck; but, when ail( j chronicler of Siena, who died at Horae in 
palm us in this passage may be anything from the scattered traditions of the forest champions 1722. On p. 20 we read : 
nine to ten inches had been consolidated into a connected story, 

I see this tree is mentioned bv Cant R F it would be natural that so brilliant an achieve- “The. Contrada ot Fonte Branda takes its name 

Burton iKom ment should be attributed to the famous leader from the ancient famdy of the Brandi, who built 

jjurixui m ms volume on tne Lane itcgions , , ,, , , ,, _. ,, , extensively m it, and especially m 1217 the cele- 

(vol. xxix. of the Journal of the Royal Geo- ° f the outlaw band, rather than to the subor- prated fountain that supplies water to numerous 
graphical Society, p. 34),* and probably by oinate member to whom it may properly have buildings, of which Dante made mention." 
many other travellers. belonged. The author of the Cloudeslee ballad 


Siena is a most interesting work, contained 
in two thick volumes, entitled the “ Diario 
Sanese ” of Girolamo Gigli, a poet, patrician, 
and chronicler of Siena, who died at Rome in 
1722. On p. 20 we read : 

“The Contrada of Fonte Branda takes its name 


(vol. xxix. of the Journal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, p. 34),* and probably by 
many other travellers. 


I ought to mention here that some other seems simply, in this as in all other points, to 


buildings, of which Dante made mention." 

Again on p. 41 he writes: “ In 1342 water was 
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object has been shown at Zanzibar as part of hav0 co P lod tlle traditional history of Robm first brought into Fonte Branda amidst great 
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___ 1 _ Hood. rejoicings in Siena, ot which Jhinte makes 

* “ The raphia, here called the ‘Devil’s date,’ It is further to bo noted that while the name lodevol menzione.” For the latter statement he 
is celebrated as having the largest leaf in the of Hod appears in the Hodos ac and HodesuiS refers in the margin to an ancient Chronicle of 
vegetable kingdom,” &c. In his translation of of Kemble’s charters, and in the modem place- Siena by Agnolo di Tura, recording events occur- 
Lacerda s journey he calls it Raphia vinifera. names enumerated in my first letter, we seem ring between 1186 and 1352, On examination 


Lacerda’s journey he calls it Raphia vinifera. 
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of it I find that in June 1342, eight days before 
and eight days after the supply of water to the 
fountains “ fu tanta la festa, e 1’ allegrezza che 
& volorla tutta contare, verrcbbe meno la lingua, 
e percib non no diro pin.” The discrepancy in 
the above extracts consists in the building a 
fountain in 1217, and leaving it dry until 1342. 
Perhaps further research will show the structure 
(which beneath its three arches resembles a tank 
for steeping hides, &c., in, rather than a 
fountain) was put in the interval to other uses. 
Ho far as I can decipher indistinctly, a date in 
Gothic characters on a fragment of marble 
places its completion in the year 1242. If 
water flowed into the Fonte Branda of Siena 
only in 1342, then cadit quaestio, for Dante died 
in 1321. 

Wherever the contested fount of honour dwells 
there must ever remain to us in the episode of 
Maestro Adamo a word-fabric worthy to be 
compared with that in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. 

“ Io ebbi vivo assai di quel eh’ i’ volli; 

Ed ora lasso, un gocciol’d’ acqua bramo.” 

William Mercer. 


TTIE DANES IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SettrinRton : March 17,1884. 

While cordially echoing Mr. Bradley’s praises 
of Mr. Btreatfeild’s book. I venture to take 
exception to one or two of his strictures. Thus 
it is difficult to accept the reviewer’s assertion 
that the termination -urn in place-names is not 
a corruption of -ham, but merely the case-end¬ 
ing of the dative, or, rather, of the locative, 
plural. That it is so in some instances I 
affirmed nearly twenty years ago in Words and 
Places, but it more commonly represents the 
usual Frisian form of -ham. In Friesland there 
are scores of village names, such as Farmsum 
(Fertmarishem), Freepsum (Fresbraliteshem), or 
Pewsum (Paweshem), the ancient forms of 
which leave no doubt as to their origin. Fdrste- 
mann, the highest authority on the subject, 
finds in the Netherlands no less than two 
hundred names in -urn and eighty in -om, which 
he derives from -helm or -ham (Forstemann, 
J)ie Deutschen Ortsnamen, p. 98; see also Kool- 
man, Ostfriesische Wiirterhich, ii. 21). In 
Holdemess, a district peopled from the opposite 
coast of Friesland, similar names, such as 
llysorn, Ulrome, and Newsom, regularly take 
the place of the -hams which we find farther 
inland. 

Again, it by no means follows, as Mr. 
Bradley contends, that Danish personal names 
are only incorporated into English place-names 
in accordance with the rules of Norse grammar. 
Keltic words, such as cvrm and dun, appear in 
English place-names combined according to 
the rules sometimes of Saxon and sometimes 
of Keltic grammar. Thus in Devon we 
have both Combe Marten, which is a Keltic 
formation, and also Ilfracombe and Yarcombe, 
which are Teutonic in structure. Other in¬ 
stances could be cited from Inland, the Isle of 
Man, Scotland, and the Welsh march. Henco 
llarnsdale, in Lincolnshire, might well be 
derived from the Norse name Bjarni, in spite 
of its English setting. It would not, perhaps, 
be a relic of the earliest period of conquest, 
but of a subsequent time when Danish personal 
names still survived, and the speech had become I 
Anglian. Isaac Taylor. 


“TILE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 

Ealing : March IS, 1884. 

I think the following note, by Mr. B. B. 
Woodward, in Science-Gussip for February 1877, 
iR conclusive as to tho identity of the above 
bird, and its connexion in the poet’s mind with 
tho month of March. Mr. Woodward writes:— 
“My father, the late Mr. B. B. Woodward, who 


was a great loveT of Nature, was at first much 
puzzled concerning this passage, which he knew 
must refer to the kingfisher; but what connexion 
existed between it and March he was unable to 
discover, until he asked Mr. Tennyson himself. 
Mr. Tennyson informed him that the kingfisher 
was the bird intended, and that it abounded in the 
Feuland during tho month of March. In Afnnoriam 
was written while he was staying in that district.” 

Anthony Belt. 

[Mr. J. H. Nodal sends us the same quotation.] 


“ TORKINGTON’S riLGRIMAGE.” 

London: March IS, 1884. 

Mr. Tuer has called my attention to Mr. 
Cowper’s letters. I have to acknowledge that 
I should have included in my Introduction some 
such sentence as this :— 

“Sir Richard Guvlforde’s Pilgrimage has been 
printed by the Camden Society, and previously by 
Pynson in loll, and contains topographical pas¬ 
sages parallel to some of Torkington’s, both going 
over the same ground, and mentioning the same 
scenes.” 

Further than this I do not think I should have 
gone. As it is, although long ago familiar 
with Guylforde, I forgot him when writing my 
Introduction, as I did not happen to have a copy 
by me. You may feel assured that ho shall 
have due mention in any subsequent edition. 

With regard to the title I have nothing to 
say. It is not of my choosing. 

With regard to the parallel passages in the 
two books, they prove nothing against Torking¬ 
ton’s authenticity. I had a volume of travel in 
my hands the other day which was chiefly 
made up of quotations from Murray, but that 
did not convince me that the writer had never 
made the journey. Mr. Cowper proves too much. 
His method of criticism would dispose, for ex¬ 
ample, of two out of the four Gospels. Guylforde 
and his company, like Torkington, started from 
Rye, and reached “ Kyryell,” but Torkington 
got into Dieppe. Tho journey across France 
is in places alike, in others different. At Lyons 
they saw the same relics. But the crossing of 
“ the ill and grievous mount Gobylyn,” the 
friar’s “ famous sermon ” at Chambery, the pas¬ 
sage of Mont Cenis, the accounts of Milan, 
Pavia, “Plesaunce,” the English-speaking host 
at Venice, the account of the dockyards, of tho 
marriage of the sea, of the processions, of the 
Doge’s feast, the tumblers and jugglers, the 
Marquis of Mantua’s visit, tho inspection of the 
passenger ships, the account of “Corfona,” the 
heat at Candia and want of grass, the avoidance 
of Rhodes, the landing at Jaffa, and, in short, 
not to occupy all your space, the personal 
adventures throughout are wholly different; and 
in these, the original parts of the diary, all tho 
most amusing and characteristic passages occur. 
The adventures of Torkington, too, on his pro¬ 
tracted return journey are wholly different from 
those of Guylforde’s companion, and it seems to 
me that in many respects Torkington’s book is 
by far more entertaining than the other. Of 
that readers can judge. With regard to the 
likenesses, it is probable enough that when 
Torkington came to write out his diary he filled 
in the geographical information from a printed 
copy of Guylforde ; but it is quite as likely that 
both had access to some popular manual of 
geography from which they took the cut-and- 
dried quotations which occur in both books. 
Torkington may, in this particular, have 
plagiarised from Guylforde; but it is quite as 
likely that both plagiarised from some standard 
work of the day It is, however, only in these 
passages, which are not descriptive of personal 
adventures, that there is any likeness. The book, 
in fact, both books, may be said to consist of two 
distinct parts, the personal narrative in which 
they are wholly different, and the topography 
of Palestine in which they are very much alike. 

W. J. Loftie. 


“ A BEGGAR OK HORSEBACK.” 

Dublin: Mar A13,1884. 

My attention having been called to a criti¬ 
cism on my novel entitled A Beggar on Horse- 
hack, which appeared in the Academy of 
March 8, I beg to say that your critic has mis¬ 
quoted me. At p. 21, vol. iii, of the book in 
question I have used the word “bluffed” in 
| connexion with the game of poker. I have 
never heard of such a practice as “huffing.” 
May I also state that I—like others in Ireland 
—nm too great a sufferer by the present lament¬ 
able agitation to say one word in disfavour 
of Irish landlords, many of whom are now 
enduring the most miserable privations, while 
their tenants are living in luxury and are sell¬ 
ing their fat cattle at every fair 't 

Nannie Power O’Donoqhu*. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 24, 8 p.m. Society *of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture. " Tho Alloys used lor Coinage,” III., by 
Prof. W. Chandler Roberts. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Notes on the Phy¬ 
sical mid Historical Geography of Asia Minor made 
during Journeys from 1879 to 1882," by Col. Sir 
Charles W. Wilson. 

Tuesday, March 25,3 \ >.m. Royal Institution : “ Anbnsl 
Heat,” IV., by Prof. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “ A Flint Implement 
from tho North Riding of Yorkshire,” by the Earl 
of WharnelitTo; “Some Ancient Egyptian Bronze 
Implements,” by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price; "The 
Franklurt Craniometrical Code,” by Dr. J. G. 
Garson. 

8 p.m. Civfl Engineers : “Wiro-Gua Construc¬ 
tion.” by Mr. J. A. Longridge. 

Wednesday, March 26, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Vital 
Steps in Sanitary Progress,” by Dr. B. W. Richard¬ 
son . 

8 p.m. Society of Literature: “ Grotius and the 
Literary History of the Law of Nations,” by Hr. 
C. H. E. Carmichael. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: **The Proportion 
between the 8i«c* of Conductors and the Strength of 
Currents,” by Prof. G. Forbes; “Tho Relation 
between the Current and tho Conductor,” by Mr. 
T. H. Blakesley. 

Thursday. March 27. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tho 
Older Electricity,” V., by Prof. Tyndall. 

Friday, March 28, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Trade 
Routes in Afghanistan,” by Mr. Griffin W. Vyse. 

8 p.m. Browning. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Two Manners 
of Motion of Water,” by Prof. Osborne Reynolds. 

Saturday, March 29. 3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Photo¬ 
graphic Action,” V:, by Cant. Abney. 

7 p.m. Essex Field Club. 


SCIENCE. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa. 

Accompanied by a Language Map. By 

Robert Needham Oust. In 2 vols. 

(Triibner.) 

Philologists who may be attracted by the 
title to take up this work in the hope of 
gleaning some information about the structure 
or morphology of the African languages will 
be grievously disappointed. Mr. Oust, who 
tells us that he is “ neither a linguist nor a 
geographer,” and that concerning the modem 
languages of Africa he knows “ absolutely no¬ 
thing,” necessarily excludes from his scheme 
all philological matter. He docs, indeed, 
talk in one place about tho “ mechanism ” of 
speech and the “ characteristics of languages” 
in an airy sort of way that might lead the 
careless reader to suppose that these formed 
the subject of his treatise. But Mr. Cust 
says many things which he either himself 
contradicts or else evidently does not mean to 
be taken seriously. Thus, while assuring ns 
that his “sole object is to advance science,” 
he elsewhere explains that, though “not 
absent,” this object is only “a powerful 
second lever,” the chief motive being “the 
wish to assist the cause of missions and mis¬ 
sionaries, and advance the solemn and most 
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important interest of the human race.” Hence 
the gushing language used in reference to 
these worthy people, whoso very MSS. 
are touched “with feelings of awe and 
love,” whose proof-sheets are handled “ with 
reverence as the relics of a Saint,” does not 
appear to be so entirely out of place as it 
would have seemed in a serious scientific 
treatise. It is to further their objects that Mr. 
Oust has been “ content to perform the part of 
an African wife, who is laid alive on her face 
in the newly dug grave to form a comfortable 
resting-place for the dead body of her hus¬ 
band ” ! Light is thrown upon this curious 
allegorical language by a passago in the 
Preface, where he describes himself as 

“ merely a funnel, down which the accumu¬ 
lated research and stored knowledge of scores 
of forgotten, unknown, and unvalued scholars 
and Christian labourers have been poured into 
a vessel, from which all may drink.” 

In strange contrast, however, to such exces¬ 
sive modesty is another passage, doubtless, 
wrapped up in ungrammatical German, but 
none the less self-laudatory, in which Mr. 
Oust poses before the assembled savants of 
Europe as a sort of Homeric king. 

Why Mr. Oust, while professing himself so 
little qualified for the tusk, should have taken 
up the subject of the African languages at all 
may not seem at first sight apparent; nor can 
his explanation be accepted as entirely satis¬ 
factory. Ho tells us that, as a member of a 
number of learned societies, the subject had 
forced itself on his notice, and that he 
attempted to fill the “vacuum” because “in 
England and the United States of North 
America there seemed no one ready to take 
up the subject.” Yet an announcement had 
appeared in the Geographical Magazine for 
March 1878, about the very time when lie 
first began to turn his thoughts towards the 
“Dark Continent,” in which the present 
writer expressed his intention to prepare “ a 
complete classification of all known languages, 
together with enlarged linguistic and tribal 
maps.” A detailod statement of the scheme 
appeared subsequently in the Acadesit and in 
Nature. But doubtless it may have escaped 
Mr. Cust’s notice; and, in any case, he was of 
course free to anticipate the appearance of 
my work by dealing with any special branches 
of the general subject that even as an amateur 
he may have felt himself competent to treat 
adequately. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. Oust has 
accomplished his self-imposed task fairly well 
within the narrow limits to which he has 
thus -wisely restricted himself. These limits 
may be summed up in two words—biblio¬ 
graphy and topography. All that could well 
be done by abundance of leisure, means, and 
industry has been done towards col lee ting 
copious bibliographical references, and deter¬ 
mining the actual number, names, and habitat 
of the African languages. In these respects 
the work deserves all praise, and contains 
features of permanent value to the student of 
African philology. The following tribute to 
the shamefully neglected and already nearly 
forgotten Edwin Norris is in excellent taste, 
and condones many passages of which the 
same cannot be said :— 

“ Few of the general public knew the name of 
Edwin Norris, yet in his time he did more good 
and varied work, and knew more languages 


scientifically, than, perhaps, any man, except 
his true yoke-brother, Von der Gabelentz. He 
advanced the cause of seience and of African 
languages, and lived to a good old age, working 
to the last. In one portion of Asiatic research 
he did real work, which has never been acknow¬ 
ledged: ‘tulit alter honoros.’ I think it luy 
duty to a man, whom I never saw, but to one 
of whose offices I unworthily succeeded, to draw 
attention to his name. He stands on a higher 
platform than many who have seemed to fill a 
larger space, but have, like Mezzofanti, left 
nothing behind them. . . He knew his subjects, 
and his contemporaries knew that he knew, and 
thought well before they entered into conflict 
with one who never provoked it, who forgot 
himself in his love of science, and whose 
doubting carried more weight than the hasty 
convictions of others ” (p. 320). 

The notices of the Ravi, Komoro, Isubu, 
Kua [Makua], and other obscure groups are 
good examples of thoroughly conscientious 
work ; and the mere mention of these names 
will serve to show how careful the writer has 
been to bring his information down to the 
latest date. Thus, due notice is taken of 
the important labours now being carried on in 
the Mozambique field by Mr. O’Neill, the 
news of whose safe return to the coast from a 
long and arduous journey into the interior has 
just been received in England. Omissions, of 
course, occur; and the bibliographical references 
arc sometimes defective, as, for instance, that 
of the Koptic (p. 469), where the names of 
Peyron, Le Page ltonouf, and some other 
standard writers on that language are omitted. 
On the other hand, some names which appear 
to be absent are duly recorded under more or 
less perplexing variants. A case in point is 
the Base, of whom Mr. F. L. James has just 
given us an interesting account in his Wild 
Tribes of the Soudan, but who must here be 
sought for under the entry Kunama. So also 
the Nyanja, a form rendered familiar by Mr. 
Riddel’s useful little Chi-Nyanja Grammar, as 
well as by several books of travel, is disguised 
under the erroneous spelling Ng’anga. The 
people, no doubt, call themselves A-Nganja, 
Ma-nganja, &c., as well as A-Nyanja, but ap¬ 
parently not A-Ng’anga, and, in any case, 
cross-references seem called for in such in¬ 
stances. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced 
by the accompanying coloured language 
map in two large sheets, which has been splen¬ 
didly executed by Mr. E. G. ltavenstein. It 
is strange that this distinguished charto- 
graphist’s name does not appear on the title- 
page, which, as it stands, seems to attribute 
the authorship of the map to Mr. Oust. 
Ample amends are doubtless made in the 
Preface for what may perhaps bo regarded as 
a mere oversight. But, except reviewers, who 
reads prefaces ? 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Gust 
should have blindly adhered, and obliged 
the chartographist to adhere, to Frederick 
Muller’s classification—good enough as a 
makeshift when he began his African studies, 
but now quite obsolete on some essential 
points. Thus the map is positively marred by 
the retention and even gratuitous enlargement 
of the so-called Nuba-Fulah family. He is 
aware that Lepsius has once for all separated 
the Nuba from the Fulah connexion; hut he 
nevertheless persists in keeping them together, 
the arrangement commending itself to his 
| “judgment from its convenience”! It is as 
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if one should say, “Ptolemy taught a geo¬ 
centric system, of the universe, which was 
exploded by Copernicus. But I stick to 
Ptolemy; his arrangement is so much more 
convenient! ” Fortunately, science is not con¬ 
cerned with convenience, and denis only with 
facts. But Mr. Cust’s is not a scientific 
mind, as is evident from his speaking (p. 509) 
of a “ 25th parallel [<;e] of east longitude,” 
and from some other curiously inaccurate 
expressions scattered up and down the text. 

Nor are his references always to bo relied 
upon, as, for instance, in this very Nuba- 
Fulah section, where he writes:— 

“ The first allusion made in history to tho 
NouSctrot is by Eratosthenes as quoted in the 
eighteenth book of Strabo; and it is there men¬ 
tioned that they were a powerful tribe, distinct 
from the Negro and from the Egyptian, who 
dwell south of Meroe,” &c. (p. 145). 

There is, of course, no “ eighteenth ” book of 
Strabo, and the reference should be to the 
seventeenth, where, however, that geographer 
speaks in two places, not of the Nou/Saroi, hut 
of the NoC/3at, whom he separates neither 
from the Egyptian nor from the Negro, but 
in one passage from the Ai^tWcs, with whom 
in the other he appears to associate them 
(Oxford ed., 1807, pp. 1117 and 1159). So 
also the Songhai are said (p. 248) to bo 
identified with the “ Guber of Balbi.” But, 
so fur from making this mistake, Balbi has a 
long note from Jomard, who correctly groups 
the “ Ghouber” with the Howssa (Etausa)— 
“ aujourd’hui le plus grand des etats du 
Sudan” (xxi.). The Songhay arc obviously 
Balbi’s “ Tombouetou,” which Mr. Cust 
incorrectly spells Timbuktu, thus complicating 
matters by wrongly introducing an Indian 
orthographic system into Central Africa. In 
this word the second vowel was always « as 
in pull, not « as in tub ; hence never to bo 
represented by short a (see Barth, iv. 411). 

In future editions Mr. Cust should pay 
more attention to his style, which, apart from 
a good deal of confused metaphor, is occa¬ 
sionally so Rlipshod as to ho almost unintelli¬ 
gible. Thus: 


“ Each mode of walking is expressed by words, 
and more words are used to describe the different 
kinds of fools that he has tried to count ” 
(p. 295). “The English Government at the 
Capo of Good Hope has deputed a Commissioner 
to exert an influence more [sic] than authority 
over them” (p. 310). “The Bibliography of 
each language to the fullest extent is entered in 
the separate page assigned in the separate 
volume assigned to each group or family” 
(p. 457). 


Speaking of the population of Africa, he 
writes:—“ Two hundred millions is the figure 
usually assigned, which is loss than that of 
the population of British India, spread over 
an area greatly larger” (p. 20). Gram¬ 
matically, he implies that British India is 
larger than Africa, the opposite being, of 
course, the meaning intended. Let me conclude 
with a thoroughly characteristic passage:— 

“ I can hardly describe how heartily tired I 
became of the great work, for it sat upon me 
like the old man in the story of Sindbad the 
Sailor, and kept me from lighter and more airy 
studies, which had to be shunted until the 
African Goods-Train had passed by. It may be 
well to have some stock-work always on hand, 
but too much Africa on the brain is apt to cause 
Insomnia and Dyspepsia ” (p- 45S). 

A. H. Reaxe. 
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OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Behm, 
which took place at Gotha on March 15. During 
the last twenty years he was connected with 
Petennann’s Mitteilungen ; he also edited twelve 
volumes of the Geograj>hisches Jahrbuch, took a 
considerable share in the preparation of the 
Almanac de Gotha, and, jointly with Prof. 
Wagner, published the Bevdlkerung der Erde , an 
authoritative record of population statistics. In 
Dr. Behm Germany loses one to whom the geo 
graphers and statisticians of all countries are 
greatly indebted for the intelligent industry 
with which he collected materials for their use, 
Sio. Quintino Sella, the eminent Italian 
politician, who died at Mosso, in Piedmont, on 
March 14, deserves to be remembered among 
scientific men for the important minoralogical 
researches which he carried out before entering 
political life. Crystallographic studies of a 
high order engaged his attention in his younger 
days, and he was the author of a number of 
valuable memoirs on the crystalline forms of 
Italian minerals. A native fluoride of magne¬ 
sium is named after him Sellaite. 

The Swedish newspaper Aftonbladet an¬ 
nounces the death of the Baroness Johanna 
Elisabet Berzolius, widow of the celebrated 
chemist. Living to the age of seventy-four, she 
survived her husband many years, and had the 
gratification of witnessing tho honour paid to 
his memory by tho erection of a statue in the 
Berzelius Park in Stockholm, and of another 
statue in his native town in Ostergotland. 


to do so, to seek a refuge among the Niam 
Niam, with whom he maintains the most 
cordial relations. The map now published is a 
mere sketch, but even thus it is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the cartography of the part of 
Africa it delineates. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mr. Armstrong has just returned from 
Egypt, bringing with him for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Capt. Kitchener's Survey of 
the Wadi Arabah. Capt. Kitchener accom¬ 
panied Prof. Hull in his geological survey of 
the ground between tho Gulf of Akabah and 
the Dead Sea, and managed to make a most 
careful survey map of 3,000 square miles—a 
triumph of work for the very short time per¬ 
mitted in passing over tho locality. Capt. 
Kitchener proceeded by the western side of the 
Wadi Arabah, while Mr. Armstrong took the 
eastern. On this sido Mr. Armstrong dis¬ 
covered, in the Wadi Ghuweir, to tho north of 
Petra, the remains of an ancient city, which in 
some respects is a rival to Petra ; and he heard 
of other remains, which lead to the belief that 
this region was at one time in a high state of 
civilisation. Capt. Kitchener sends a valuable 
report along with the map, which will be pub¬ 
lished partly in the April, and more fully in 
the July, number of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s Quarterly Statement. Besides being 
an important addition to the map of Palestine, 
Capt. Kitchener’s survey bears at the same 
time on tho probabilities of the Palestine Canal 
scheme, and shows tho amount of cutting 
which would bo necessary between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of Akabah. This has not 
yet been carefully calculated; but it has been 
roughly suggested that to form this canal 
it would be necessary to excavate fifty miles 
to an average depth of about four hundred feet, 
or nearly the height of St. Paul’s. 

Petermann’s Milteilmujen for March pub¬ 
lishes a map of the Pamir, accompanied by an 
account of Russian explorers during 1883 ; a 
map of the region of the Welle-Makua, recently 
received from Dr. Junker; and a map of tho 
Amambara, a tributary of the Niger, by Flegel. 
The latest communications from Dr. Junker 
which have come to hand are dated October 1, 
1883, at which time the distinguished traveller 
was still staying at Zemio’s residence. He was 
well informed of the disturl>ed state of the 
Sudan, and is prepared, should ho bo compelled 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. Casey has just completed a new work on 
Analytic Geometry, which covers about two- 
thirds of the ground occupied by Salmon’s 
Conics, and will bo, the writer believes, suffi¬ 
cient for most students. His expectation is 
that it will bo found to contain more n 
matter than any work on the subject since 
Salmon’s was written. Wo are glad to learn 
that the first edition of the Euclid (3,000 copies) 
is sold, and that a new edition is in preparation. 
Dr. Casey has also prepared a third edition of 
his useful Sequel to Euclid, which will be ready 
in a few days. 

Mr. M. J. M. Hill has been appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in University College, 
London. 

A meeting will be held in tho rooms of the 
Royal Society on Monday, March 31, at 4.30 
p.m., for the purpose of founding a society the 
object of which will be to erect and maintain a 
marine biological laboratory in some suitable 
locality (probably Torquay or Weymouth), 
similar in completeness to the celebrated zoo 
logical station of Naples. It is believed that 
the knowledge gained by the constant observa¬ 
tions carried on in such a laboratory will not 
only add greatly to pure science, but will be of 
national importance in relation to the food and 
habits of fishes. Prof. Huxley will take the 
chair; and among others who are expected to 
support him are Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Moseley, 
Prof. Allman, Dr. G. Romanes, Prof. Ray 
Lankester, and Prof. Flower. Naturalists and 
gentlomen interested in fishery questions are 
invited to attend. 

At a special general meeting of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society, held on March 5, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved to apply for a royal charter of 
incorporation. At the ordinary meeting that 
followed protests were made against the recent 
introduction of names from Hindu mythology 
and also irregular personal names into entomo 
logical nomenclature. 

The last number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society contains some interesting reports 
on the volcanic eruptions in the Strait of 
Sunda, by Commander the Hon. F. C. P.Vercker, 
of H.M.S. May pie, and by Mr. H. G. Kennedy, 
British consul at Batavia. The former com¬ 
munication is illustrated with several sketches 
showing the recent changes effected in Krakatau 
and tho neighb >uring islands; while the latter 
contains valuable oxtracts from the log-book 
of the s.s. Governor-General Lowlon. There is 
also in this number Major Baird’s report on 
tho tidal disturbances connected with the erup. 
tions. 


The last number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (vol. lii., part i., Nos. 3 and 4) 
contains several articles of interest. Mr. Growse, 
the author of that model district manual 
Mathura, contributes a sketch of the history 
of Bulandshahr, where he has been fortunate 
enough to find some Buddhist remains; Mr. 
Beanies similarly treats the early history of 
Northern Orissa; Dr. Hoernle describes a find 
of coins of the independent Mahomedan kings 
of Bengal; and Gen. Cunningham gives some 
further details about the gold ornaments and 
coins recently discovered on the Oxus, which 
he is disposed to refer to the time of Darius 
Hvstaspes. The other papers are “ Super¬ 
stitions connected with Childbirth among the 
Jats in the Punjab,” by Sirdar Gurdynl Singh; 
“ Stone Implements from the North-Western 
Provinces,” by Mr. J. H. Rivett Carnac; and 
“ Gonikaputra and Gonardiya as Names of 
Patanjali,” by Raja RajendralaLa Mitra. Most 
of these articles are illustrated with plates. 

Prof. H. A. Sciioetensack, of Stendal, the 
author of a remarkable treatise on The 
Thracians as the Forefathers of the Goths— 
in which the Teutonic origin of the Thracians 
is maintained with abundant classical quota¬ 
tions—has recently published a larger work, 
Etymological Enquiries in the Domain of the 
French Language. 

We quote the following from the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times :— 

‘‘The papyrus collection recently bought by the 
Archduke lienier is now being examined, under 
the direction of Herr Karabaezek. Hitherto 1,500 
papyri have been examined, about half of them 
being perfectly preserved. This is but a small 
proportion of the mass. There are two papyri 
dating from the beginning of our era. Then 
comes a fragment of Thucydides. This, having 
been written at the end of the third century A.n., 
is of great value, as the oldest MSS. of Thucy¬ 
dides are of the eleventh century. There is a 
Latin papyrus of the fifth or sixth century, frag¬ 
ments of Greek Gospels of the fourth century, and 
a large number of Arab and Greek writings.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday, Feb. 26.) 
Du. E. B. Tyloh, V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. R. H. Codrington read a paper on “ The 
Melanesian Languages.” In the term Melanesia 
the author included—(1) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands, (2) the New Hebrides, (3) the 
Banks’ and Torres’ Islands, (4) Fiji, (5) Santa 
Cruz and the Reef Islands, (0) the Solomon Islands. 
The object of the paper was to set forth the view 
that the various tongues of Melanesia belong to 
one common stock, and that this stock is the same 
to which the other Ocean languages belong: Ma¬ 
layan, Polynesian, the languages of the islands that 
connect Melanesia with the Indian Archipelago, 
and Malagasy.—A paper by the Rev. Lorimer 
Fison on “ The Nauga, or Sacred Stone Enclosure 
of Wainimela, Fiji,” was read by Dr. Tylor. The 
author explained the constitution of the Nanga, 
and described the ceremony of initiation and other 
rites connected with it. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In the last number of the Journal, of Phil¬ 
ology (Macmillan) the most important papers 
are “ Notes in Latin Lexicography,” by Prof. 
Nettleship, where he discusses (among other 
words) carina, laguear, ne.r.nm, and jilaga ; “ The 
Greek Numerical Alphabet,” by Mr. J. Gow, 
in which it is argued that alphabetic numerals 
were first used at Alexandria early in the third 
century B.c. ; “ The Physical Constitution of 
the Epicurean Gods,” by Mr. W. Scott; “The 
Merton Codex of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum," 
by Prof. Mayor; “ The Nnhes of Aristophanes,” 
by tho Master of Trinity; and “A Latin In¬ 
scription from Nicopolis, preserved at West 
Park, Fordingbridge,” by Mr. F. Haverfield. 


Society of Antiquaries. —( Thursday , March 13.) 
John Evans, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope exhibited a woo leu 
effigy of a secular canon of All Souls’. Derby, a 
church which was pulled down in 1723, aud re¬ 
built, when most of the monuments were destroyed. 
The wood had become quite rotten and soft, but 
has now been hardened by some chemical process. 
The head is merely a shapeless mass, but the body, 
attired iu ecclesiastical vestments, has not suffered 
so much injury. Traces of colour are still visible 
in the folds of the drapery. It is supposed that the 
person represented is Robt. Johnston, who wis 
sub-dean m 1527. A cadaver, wrapped in a shroud, 
which has been much mutilated, formed part of the 
monument.—Mr. Napper read a paper on “The 
Roman Stations in the South of England men¬ 
tioned ill the Autonine itinerary.” His identifies- 
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tion of some of the stations was as follows:— 
JRvgnum, Chichester: Clausentrum. near Woolmer 
Pond: Calliva, Colees, to the west of Reading, 
where is a farm called Colvepit Farm; Venta 
Btigarum, Caesar’s Camp at Aldershot; and 
(iallena, at Wallingford. As to Clausentrum, Mr. 
\npper referred to the quantity of coins found in 
Woolmer I’ond in ITU, which he supposed might 
have been the militury chest abandoned at the 
departure of the Romans.— Mr. White spoke in 
opposition to the views put forward by Mr. 
Xapper, considering that much of the country at 
the north-west corner of Sussex and the adjoining 
part of Surrey was, in Roman times, an impassable 
forest.—Mr. Ralph Fevill, on the other hand, 
spoke from personal observation of Roman roads 
traversing the very district referred to. 

Hellenic Society. — [Thursday, March 13.) 
Pilot. Sidney Colvin, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Walter Leaf read a paper on “ The War 
Chariots in Homer as illustrated by the Repre¬ 
sentations of Chariots on Painted Vases of the 
Black-Figure Period.” He dcult specially with 
the description of the yoking of the mule-ear in 
the 24th book of the Iliad, and endeavoured to 
show by reference to actual examples that the 
words of Homer agreed alike with the details of 
the vases and with the requirements of practical 
use.—Prof. P. Gardner read a paper on “ Ban¬ 
queting Scenes on Greek Tombs.” Referring 
first to the controversy that had raged among 
archaeologists as to the significance of such scenes, 
he showed that three different views had been 
taken—(1) that un actual scene in the past life 
of the deceased was intended; (2) that the feast 
recorded the formal offerings made at a tomb by 
the dead man’s survivors; (:}) that the representa¬ 
tion was of the delights of euting and drinking 
still enjoyed by the deceased in Hades. Addi¬ 
tional evidence derived from Laconian and other 
tombs seems to show that the first theory is un¬ 
tenable. Between the second and third it is the 
harder to come to a definite conclusion, because 
the Greeks themselves never quite made up their 
minds whether the dead dwelt in the tomb or in 
Hades. The horse and dog which commonly 
appear on the reliefs might be supposed to accom¬ 
pany their master to the lower world. The snake, 
which is also frequent, was a recognised emblem of 
death. Where such accompaniments appear on 
ex t o to reliefs representing Asklepios and Hygieia, 
we may suppose that the artists regarded Asklepios 
as a deceased mortal to whom the horse and arms 
of a hero were appropriate. 


New Shakspere Society.— (Friday, March 
Da. P. Bayne in the Chair.—Mr. P. Z. Round 
read an abstract of Prof. Caro’s paper on “The 
Sources of the ‘Tempest’ and ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ ” 
These were to be looked for in the history of 
Poland and Lithuania at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Prospero was Witold, the rightful 
Prince of Lithuania, who was kept out of his 
throne by his nephew Jagiello on the pretence that 
his devotion to religion and studies—he was 
accounted a magician—rendered him incapable of 
ruling, but really because Jagiello’s brother 
Shirgal had sworn fealty to Jagiello for tho there¬ 
tofore independent country of Lithuania, and he 
had therefore given Shirgal Witold’s princedom. 
By the help of Henry of Bolingbroke, Thomas 
Percy, and other English knights—Chaucer’s pos¬ 
sibly among them—Witold recovered his land. 
Shirgal at first plotted against Witold, but dared 
not harm him because tho people loved him. 
Witold’s daughter sailed lo Riga, and married the 
Tsar of Russia. As to the “Winter’s Tale,” 
when, in 13,■IS, Jagiello, King of Poland, came 
back there from Lithuania, his Groom of the 
Chamber told him that his Queen had been un¬ 
faithful to him with her old lover, Duke William 
of Austria. She demanded a trial, which was held 
at Wislica, and she was declared pure and without 
reproach. Polish ballads tell the story of the 
Duchess of Massovia, daughter of the Duke of 
Silesia, and the mother of Jagiello’s envoy, Henry 
of Plots: while she was on n visit with her hus¬ 
band, he was told that the child she was about to 
bear was not his, but that of his cup-bearer and 
favourite, Dobek. He sent orders to arrest Dobek, 


and at once set off home. On arrival he found 
Dobek gone ; he had started on a pilgrimage with 
a friend. The Duchess was imprisoned and her 
ladies tortured, but no evidence against her could 
be got. She bore a son in prison, and was soon 
after strangled. The son was brought up, first by 
a poor woman, then by his own step-sister, and 
was acknowledged as legitimate by his father, 
after the slanderer of the Duchess had confessed 
his lie. These facts must have been known to the 
English knights of Henry IV.’s time, and to the 
Court of Anne of Bohemia, Richard II.’s Queen. 
They were doubtless handed down by tradition to 
Shakspere’s time, and, either directly or through 
some perished romance, formed the source botii of 
Shakspere’s two romantic plays of his Fourth 
Period, and of Greene’s “ Dorastus and Fawnia,” 
which had been too hastily assumed as the direct 
source of the “Winter’s Tale.”—Dr. Bayne had 
always felt strongly that both Shakspere and 
Greene drew from some common source, and that 
Greene’s story was not Shakspere’s original in at 
all the same sense that Brooke’s poem was the 
original of “ Romeo and Juliet.” He thought 
tradition might well keep alive the Polish and 
Lithuanian stories here, especially as the Polish 
ballads might have been englished, or retold in 
English.—Mr. Fumivall pointed out the missing 
link in 'Prof. Caro’s chain, the absence of any 
evidence that his Polish facts or legends had 
reached Shakspere or England in Elizabethan 
days. Still, Shakspere had got hold, in 1611, of 
Magellan’s Patagonian devil-god Setebos, of 1519, 
though no report of him was known in England 
till 1626 in Purchas. And no doubt any “ Polack ” 
of Shakspere’s day, or any English traveller among 
them, may have told the dramatist these stories. 
No one could limit the range of Shakspere’s wits. 
—M. Ziolecki argued strenuously for his country’s 
share in Shakspere’s immortal plays; and the 
opinions of Miss Latham, Mr. Shaw, and other 
speakers in the full meeting, were decidedly in 
favour of the probability of the Polish traditions 
surviving here. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.— (Friday, 
March 14) 

A. J. G. Barclay, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
W. J. Macdonald gave an account of Pascal’s 
Essais pour Us Coniques. —Mr. R. E. Allardico read 
a paper on the principal properties of figures 
described on the surface of a sphere which can be 
established without the use of solid geometry or 
trigonometry; and Prof. Chrystal gave an addi¬ 
tional proof of one of the theorems.—Mr. Thomas 
Muir contributed a note on the condensation of a 
special continuant. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at rod a cod prioea (Rngrarlnff". Chromoa, 
and OlooRTaph*), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pav a visit. Very suitable for wedding* and ChrUtmas presents.— 
(>■0. liEKS, 115, Btrand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


An Essay of Scarabs. By W. J. Loftie. 

(Field & Tuer.) 

Mr. Loftie’s Essay of Scarabs is distinctly 
calculated to foster the evil passions of his 
fellow-men, and to increase the sum of human 
wickedness. Those who possess it will be 
selfish, vainglorious, and uncharitable; those 
who have it not will be covetous, spiteful- 
minded, and communistic. 'When I add that 
the edition is strictly limited to 125 copies, of 
which ten at least must be absorbed by the 
national libraries and the Press, it will be 
seen that, if those who sin under the first 
category are necessarily few, those who go to 
perdition under the second must inevitably bo 
many. Take it, in short, which way one 
will, every lover of scarabs in particular, and 
of rare and dainty books in general, is fore¬ 
doomed. 

It is to the former class of virtuosi that An 
Essay of Scarabs is especially addressed, and 
it is for them that Mr. Loftie has compiled 


the catalogue raisonne to which the Essay is 
prefatory. The catalogue is, in fact, the 
book. It describes Mr. Lottie’s own collec¬ 
tion of historical sc-arabaei—a magnificent 
series of 192 Egyptian amulets, chiefly beetle- 
stones inscribed with the names of kings. 
Chronologically and dynastically arranged, 
those little monuments begin with Semen- 
Pthah of the Ilnd Dynasty, and end with 
Ptolcmy-Physcon of tho XXXIIIrd; so 
representing a period of time which may bo 
approximately estimated at something like 
four thousand four hundred years. It is, 
perhaps, the finest private collection of his¬ 
torical scarabuci in the world, and as such 
it undoubtedly merits an elaborate and costly 
catalogue. Let those who have omitted to 
subscribe, and who are too late to buy, 
imagine a little volume measuring about 
six inches by eight; beautiful without, 
clothed in white vellum, mystic, wonderful; 
admirably printed within on hand-made paper 
in delicate italic types; got up with a reck¬ 
less amount of margin, and containing an 
average of four illustrations to each page. 
Let them furthermore imagine (if they can) 
what those illustrations represent, and how 
they are represented. Every one of Mr. 
Lottie's 192 amulets is there, a few being 
given from two points of view; every one of 
those 192 amulets has sat for its portrait to 
Mr. W. Flinders Petrie; and Mr. W. Flinders 
Petrie, for whom pyramids are not too heavy 
nor scarabs too light, and who is, moreover, 
a cunning limner of things old and strange, 
has made of each a counterfeit presentment as 
minutely faithful as a photograph and as 
artistically true as a Holbein miniature. 

An Egyptian scarab-amulet, as everyone 
knows, is a stone sculptured in the form of a 
beetle, with a short legend, or emblematic 
device, incised on the reverse. The particular 
species of beetle thus represented is supposed 
to bo the Scarabaeus sacer of Linnaeus. Its 
name in Egyptian was Kheper or Khepra 
(whence the Latin “ Scarabaeus,” and probably 
our English “ Chafer ”), signifying “ To Be ” 
or “ To Become.” From the earliest period 
to which wo can trace its symbolic use, this 
beetle, which deposits its eggs in a pellet of 
clay, and rolls the pellet uphill to some safe 
place of burial above the level of the annual 
inundation, was regarded by the Egyptians as 
an emblem of human life and of the immor- 
| tality of the soul. Therefore they made 
amulets in its likeness. These amulets are 
found sculptured in a variety of substances, 
and of all dimensions from miniature to 
colossal. Some aro inscribed with the names 
of gods; others with the titles of kings; 
others, again, with brief prayers, records of 
historical events, pious sentences, mottoes of 
greeting; tiny figures of men, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, fishes; scenes of war or worship ; 
ornamental patterns and the like. To the 
uninitiated it may, perhaps, seem that no 
great skill can be needed for the correct 
copying of a little oval field incised with such 
simple hieroglyphs and devices as these; but 
scarabs are, in truth, as difficult to draw well 
as coins. Like coins, they have their epochs 
of art; their stages of archaism, of develop¬ 
ment, of decadence, of renaissance. Unliko 
coins, however, they aro infinitely various, 
no two scarabs, even though identical as to 
legend, being exactly alike. Inasmuch, as a 
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beetle-stone is hand-cut, like a gem, instead 
of being struck, like a coin, it follows that 
every scarab is in a sense unique. It is in 
his perception and reproduction of the unique¬ 
ness, so to speak, of each separate scarab that 
Air. W. Flinders Petrie has achieved so signal 
a success. The fidelity of his pencil, and the 
breadth with which he has treated his tiny 
subjects, are beyond praise. 

Of Mr. Loftie’s descriptive matter, and of 
Air. Loftie’s Essay, would there were more! 
His discourse of scarabs is almost as brief as 
the legend upon his own biggest specimen. 
What ho does say is excellently put and full 
of interest, but there is too little of it. When 
he compares the scarab to “ a variable star” 
which sometimes pales, and sometimes, “ after 
ages of obscurity, blazes out in a triumph of 
beauty; ” when ho tells how certain large 
scarabs which are found inside the breasts of 
mummies are alluded to by the prophet 
Ezekiel (Ezok. xi. 19); when he turns to the 
179th scarab of his own collection, and there 
shows us an unmistiikcablo representation of 
the Crucifixion, we cannot but regret that one 
so thoroughly in sympathy with his subject, 
and so well able to treat it in extenso, should 
have restricted himself within such narrow 
limits. Upon glazes and materials he might 
with great advantage have dwelt at more 
length j and a few general observations as to 
the localities in which special types of scarabs 
are found would have been very acceptable 
to collectors. Scarabs, for instance, containing 
representations of the bark of lla (like No. 188) 
are all of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and are found 
nowhere but at Abydos. Scarabs surrounded 
by spirals, of which Mr. Loftio possesses 
several specimens, come only from Abydos 
and Drab Aboo ’1 Neggah. The former are 
all of Xlllth Dynasty work, and some of the 
latter date from the Xlth Dynasty. I 
scarcely think that Mr. Loftio is correct in 
ascribing any amulets of this special typo to 
so early a period as the Vlth Dynasty. 
Whether the spiral ornamentation was, or 
was not, symbolical, as Mariette supposed, of 
the wanderings of the soul in Amenti, may 
be open to doubt; but his authority as to the 
burial-grounds in which they abound, and as 
to the date of the tombs in which they are 
discovered, being based upon positive know¬ 
ledge, must be regarded as final. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 

ART EXHIBITIONS. 

Messrs. Tooth’s spring exhibition is held 
in their new rooms, which, in point of ex¬ 
cellence of light, are surpassed by few 
galleries. As usual, the collection contains a 
large number of works by foreign artists, but 
there are also several noteworthy English paint¬ 
ings. Mr. Keeley Halswelle has sent one of 
the most striking of his Thames studies—“The 
Thames at Sonning”—an evening scene, in 
which the sky, the water between the reeds, 
and the distance deserve special commendation. 
In Mr. Peter Graham’s “ Cattle in the High¬ 
lands—A Misty Morning ” the painting of the 
shaggy hides of the cattle should be observed. 
Mr. Vicat Cole’s “Cornfield at Goring” 
is remarkable for the skill of the draw¬ 
ing and truthfulness of colour of the fore¬ 
ground and middle distance; but is not the 
bluo of the distant woods exaggerated ? There 
is a small picture by Mr. Alma Tadema— 
“ Exedra ’’—painted fourteen years ago, princi¬ 
pally noteworthy for the figure seated on the step 


in the foreground. “ Stormy Weather, Coast 
of Cornwall,” by Air. Edmund Gill, is a careful 
and effective study of foam and spray. Among 
the works by foreign artists there is a picture— 
“ The Ameer ”—by M. Deutsch, whose name is 
unfamiliar to us, but whose work shows un¬ 
common technical skill. Nothing can be more 
exquisite in its way than the painting of the 
Ameer’s robe. There is also a fine example of 
Fortuny—“ In the Vatican ”—which will repay 
careful attention; and a charming little land¬ 
scape by A. Windmaier—“ A Winter Afternoon, 
Bavaria”—in which the wintry sky and the 
figures are admirable. M. L. Douzotto has some 
moonlight scenes with his familiar mottled sky, 
but they are not equal in interest or execution 
to those which have appeared in previous years 
at these exhibitions. A small picture by A. 
Tamburini, entitled “Justice,” is full of daring 
colour and somewhat exaggerated action, but 
withal is a striking and powerful work. Sig. 
Favretto, a Vonetian artist, sends a large pic¬ 
ture—“A Venetian Market-Place ”—very vigor¬ 
ously painted, but, to our thinking, in parts 
somewhat spotty and unharmonious in colour. 

Alrt. T. Richardsox, of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, has on view ten pictures by the late 
E. J. Niemann, Sen. Of these the most im¬ 
portant is his well-known work, “Wooden 
Walls of Old England ”—certainly the best 
picture be ever painted. Among the other 
examples the most interesting is a viow of 
Scarborough. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

TITIIOM-IIEROOPOLIS. 

Malagny, near Geneva: March 11 , 1881 . 
Allow me to revert to the chief result of the 
excavations of tho Egypt Exploration Fund 
last winter—the identification of Fithom-Horo- 
opolis—in order to acquaint tho readers of the 
Academy with the discovery of a very im¬ 
portant document which will prove most 
valuable not only on this special point, but, I 
believe, for the whole question of the explora¬ 
tion of the land of Goshen. 

Quite lately the Government archaeologist 
of Tuscany, Sig. Gamurrini, read before the 
Academy of Romo the contents of a MS. which 
he has discovered in tho library of Arezzo, and 
which belongs to the tenth or eleventh century. 
It relates a journey made by a woman from 
France to the Holy Land, to Egypt, and to 
Mesopotamia about A.B. 370. The greater 
part of the book has been lost, but not the last 
pages, which contain the pilgrimage through 
the land of Gosen. Tanis, Jerusalem, and from 
there to Edessa and Huran. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Sig. Gamur¬ 
rini for the copy of tho following lines, which 
he kindly sent to mo in reply tojmy enquiry 
about Pithom:— 

“ Pithona etiam civitas quara acdificaverunt filii 
Israel ostensa cst nobis in ipso itinere ; in co tamcn 
loco ubi jam fines Egypti intravimus, rclinquentes 
jam terras Saraccnorum. Nam et ipsud nunc 
Phitona oastrum cst. Heroum autem civitas quae 
fuit illo tempore, id est ubi occurrit Joseph patri 
suo venienti, sicut scriptum cst in libro genesis 
nunc cst comes sed grandis quod nos dicimus vicus 
. . . nam ipse vicus nunc appellatur Hero.” 

It is interesting to notice that the same distinc¬ 
tion has been preserved here between the names 
of Pithom and Heroopolis, or Hero, as there 
was at the timo of tho Pharaohs. Pithom— 
which the Israelites had built, tho temple of 
Turn, and the numerous storehouses, with their 
massive enclosure—has been turned into a 
camp, and is occupied by Roman soldiers. 
Next to it extends the city of Heroopolis, which 
at that time was still a village of some import¬ 
ance. I should not like in any way to antici¬ 
pate Sig. Gamurrini’s publication, and therefore 
I must abstain from alluding to any of the 


numerous geographical questions which are 
raised by this MS. I wish only to add that the 
traveller relates how she went from Hero to 
Ramses, which was about twenty Roman miles 
distant. The name of that city was still extant 
in the fourth century of the Christian era. 

Edouard Naville. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEWICK COLLECTORS. 

London : March S, 18 SI. 

May I follow up my letter in the Academy 
of March 1 with a brief notice of two other 
publications supposed to contain fair specimens 
of the works of Thomas Bewick—publications 
which, however honestly they may be issued, 
are of a character to mislead an unartistie 
public, beside being discreditable to Bewick 
himself ? 

I have before me the prospectus of a “new 
and elegant ” edition of Bewick’s Select Fables, 
a “ faithful reprint of tho extremely rare and 
expensive Newcastle edition published by T. 
Saint in 1784.” Tho prospectus offers this re¬ 
issue (number “limited to one hundred copies ”) 
at the remarkably small price of five guineas 
each, giving as specimens of tho illustra¬ 
tions two worn-out and consequently worthless 
cuts (not in the Select Fables) by Bewick, and a 
third cut which is not Bewick’s, but only a copy 
from him. I do not charge the Rev. E. 
Pearson, of Cheltenham, who appears re¬ 
sponsible for this prospectus, with knowingly 
printing this copy as if original; but, supposing 
it used in good faith, it says little for his judg¬ 
ment of engraving. I cannot, however, help 
noticing that, while the two undoubted 
Bewicks are headed distinctly as “ specimens 
of the illustrations,” this copy stands unnamed, 
only by fair reference to be looked upon as 
his. 

A second prospectus, “private,” accompanies 
the first, from which it appears that, the one 
hundred copies not having all gone off, some re¬ 
maining copies are offered, up to a certain date, 
at a reduced price. It appears also, from this 
second prospectus, that this “ Edition de Luxe ” 
(so) is little more than a repeat on larger paper of 
two editions of the Select Fables of 17i>4 brought 
out in 1871 and 1878 by Mr. Edwin Pearson, 
bookseller, of 64 St. Martin’s Lane, a son (I 
am informed) of the Rev. E. Pearson, of Chelten¬ 
ham. 

And here I would ask Mr. Pearson to stand 
aside while I note that in 1820, two years after 
the publication of Bewick’s last important (and, 
I think, his greatest) work—the little-known 
and never noticed “ Fables of Aesop and others, 
with designs on wood by Thomas Bewick ” (let 
would-be well-informed collectors heed this 
title!)—Chaniley, of Newcastle, having posses¬ 
sion of numerous blocks from Bewick’s work¬ 
shop, brought out his (Chamley’s) edition of 
“Select Fables, with cuts designed and engraved 
by Thomas and John Bewick and others previous 
to the year 1784, together with a Memoir and 
Descriptive Catalogue of the works of Messrs. 
Bewick.” This badly printed Chaniley publica¬ 
tion (Hodgson’s printing), from “the year 
1784 ” on tho title, seems to have been generally 
mistaken for a re-issue of the Select Fables of 
that date. It is not that. Chamley had not all 
the blocks of that edition; and he adds twenty- 
six cuts not in it, and a number of impertinent 
tail-pieces “by Isaac Nicholson, formerly ft 
pupil of Air. Bewick's,” and some not Bewick’s, 
perhaps by other pupils. In fact, he makes up 
a book with all the various material at hand, 
rewriting some of the fables and altering their 
titles and order, and brings it out, corresponding 
in size and appearance with the Birds and 
Quadrupeds, in what seems to me opposition to 
Bewick’s book of 1818. He is careful in 
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declaring that Mr. Bewick “ has no interest 
whatever ” in the publication; and I may add 
that the “ others ” in the title as carefully covers 
not only the undistinguishable cuts by “John 
Bewick,” and those also unspecified byNicholson, 
too easily distinguished, but covers also some 
re-eugruved, and one or two redrawn, surely 
not by Bewick himself. Except as a biblio¬ 
graphical eilriosity, this book— Uhamby’s Select 
Fables —is unworthy of a place in any Bewick 
collection. 

I return to Mr. Pearson’s editions, taking for 
review—one being enough to characterise all— 
his “ revised edition ” of 1878. It is not what 
it professes to be—a “ faithful reprint ” of the 
1784 edition. I give him credit for restoring 
the order of the fables and for a correct text, 
with exception of, so far as I have examined, a 
single notable alteration. But my business is 
with the cuts, in which alone Bewick admirers 
may take interest. In the 1784 edition the 
oval designs are all printed within borders, in 
most cases, whether plain or ornamental, by 
their colour and design adapted to the subjects 
they were employed to frame. In the Chamley 
edition all these borders are cut away; and, 
very remarkably, a thin line not existing in 
the original cuts will bo found outside some of 
the ovals. Mr. Pearson restores the borders. 
But how? With borders not Bewick’s, but 
badly copied from a few of his, and indiscrimin¬ 
ately and repeatedly used without any attention 
to the effect desired by Bewick. He, too, must 
add three or four tail-pieces. In Ohamley’s 
edition the cuts have the appearance of having 
been “touched;” in places masses of light 
work cleared away, perhaps to broaden the 
effect for easier printing, or it may be that the 
printer has not thought it necessary to bring 
up the lowered work. The same defect is 
chargeable to the edition by Pearson. The 
beauty to be observed in the original edition of 
1784 is lost in both 1820 and 1878. Not only 
are the cuts worn and battered in both 
Chamley’s and Pearson’s editions, but even the 
general effect of the originals is destroyed, and 
neither design nor engraving has anything like 
fair representation. I may signalise a few of 
these unfairnesses, noting some worse things 
also, referring now to Pearson, 1878. 

The Hermit and the Bear, p. 18, is a vile copy, 
not Bewick’s at all. The cut is not in 
Chamley. 

The lion, Tiger, and Fox, p. 28. The effect 
broadened. This is not a Bewick, but a 
copy done by or for Chamley. 

The Bear and the Bees, p. 35, is but a copy ' 
from that in 1784. Chamley has an alto¬ 
gether different cut. 

The Wolf and the Lamb, p. 39, is so battered 
in Chamley that it is hard to tell whether 
it is a damaged stereotype or but a copy 
from 1784. 

Jupiter’s Lottery, p. 54, may be Chamley’s 
“ touched ” cut smashed. 

The Trouts and the Gudgeon, p. 58; the Sun 
and the Wind, p. 59; the Boy and the 
Nettle, p. 60; the Beggar and his Dog, 
p. 61, beautiful cuts in 1784, are worn out 
and good for nothing in 1820, and not fit 
to be printed from in the Pearson reprint. 
There is absolutely no sign of the original 
excellence. 

Seamen Praying to Saints, p. 115, though the 
same cut in all three editions, certainly has 
not a line in it by Bewick. 

The Satyr and the Traveller, p. 153, is not 
Bewick’s, but a villainous copy of one of 
his best cuts in 1784. It docs not appear 
in 1820. Was Mr. Pearson therefore obliged 
to have it copied ? 

The Old Man ana Death, p. 177. Chamley has 
a smaller cut. This in Pearson is another 
villainous copy from the 1784 edition. Re- 
engraved for whom ? And when ? 


The Fox and tho Grapes, p. 182, is so nearly 
destroyed that I dare not say what it is— 
a copy or an original. 

Tho Thief and the Dog, p. 190, had been re¬ 
engraved for Charnley. 

It can hardly be necessary to give further 
samples. The most lenient critic could only 
speak of these two editions of Select Fables by 
Chamley and Pearson as misleading for the 
amateur, and, which is far more important, 
disgraceful libels upon Bewick. Of other 
rakings out of North-country printing-offices— 
of London re-issues of Tommy Trip cuts and 
innumerable abortions and abominations, some 
of which in ay be early failures during the days 
of apprenticeship—of such worse than worthless 
things put forth, sometimes fraudulently, as 
representations of the genius and skill of 
Bewick, I do not care to speak. These, I hope, 
may be left in obscurity, scarcely to be picked 
up by the craziest and most ignorant of gutter- 
side collectors; but it has seemed to me an 
engraver's duty to denounce the more im¬ 
portant libels. Indiscriminate and misjudging 
praise is really defamation ; where the laurel is 
deserved, it is an insult to crown a man with 
dock-leaves. I may be told that experts need 
not to be informed; but, not having heard tho 
voice of one, either to expose imposture or to 
help the inexpert, I have taken upon myself 
the hitligrto neglected duty. 

W. J. Linton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Me. Hine has finished one or two important 
drawings, and is far advanced with at least a 
third, for the forthcoming exhibition of the Insti¬ 
tute of Painters in Water-Colour. Two of his 
works are a portion of a set of four intended to 
make record of effects of morning, noon, 
evening, and night among those (South Downs 
which Mr. Hine, completing the work of Copley 
Fielding rather than following it, has made 
the special object of his observation. A 
very beautiful, and withal a large drawing, 
not yet quite finished, will present, with 
the artist’s wonted harmony and unity of 
effect, the late afternoon aspect of a dip in 
the Downs near Lewes. A flock of sheep 
cover the chalky road in the foreground. In 
the middle distances quaint and homely house- 
roofs and a group of trees cluster together in 
a mellow light, and far away the landscape is 
bounded by the swelling lines of the chalk hill 
rising against the sky. 

To the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours Mr. Thome Waite—one of tho most 
valued contributors to that gallery—will send a 
group of drawings, showing as much ns ever 
how he is the inheritor of tho mantle of 
Dewint. Mr. Waite’s subjects—harvest fields, 
with bands of harvesters, and here and there a 
mill standing on the windiest summit of an 
open down—are discovered in a district very 
near to that of which Mr. Hine gives us the 
poetical record. Alfriston, an inland Sussex 
village, figures in more than one of his works. 
But even in a short distance the characteristics 
of a country' are apt to change decidedly; and, 
pitching his tent within a few miles of the elder 
artist, Mr. Thome Waite is able to suit himself 
with scenes of opulence and successful hus¬ 
bandry; while Mr. Hine, on most occasions, 
rejoices in a land of poetic solitude. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown has completed tho 
sixth panel of his mural paintings in tho Man¬ 
chester Town Hall. Tho subject selected is a 
proclamation made in the reign of Philip and 
Mary by which the burgesses of Manchester 
were enjoined to send all their weights and 
measures to bo tried by their Majesties’ stand¬ 
ard. The picture is admirably executed, and, 
in addition to its high qualities of colour and 


composition, shows a keen sense of humour, 
and displays that learning and wealth of sug¬ 
gestive detail which is so characteristic of Mr. 
Madox Brown’s best work. The bellman of tho 
town, with his dog duly muzzled in accordance 
with tho local regulations, is reading the pro¬ 
clamation. to the dismay of a dishonest shop¬ 
keeper, whose astute wife is seen removing 
some butter from the bottom of her scales. On 
the left is tho heir and hope of this worthy 
couple, attired in the blue-and-yellow garb of a 
King Edward’s scholar, and holding in his 
hand the bow and arrows required by tho 
statute. Another boy, attracted by the bell¬ 
man’s noise, rushes forward to learn the cause, 
and a cripple is also listening. Further interest 
is added to the picture bv a beggar-girl with a 
clap-dish by her side, and holding a plump but 
ragged baby as a claim to the compassionate 
attention of the public. 

The Society of Painter-Etchers will hold its 
exhibition this year at Liverpool, in tho Walker 
Art Gallery, during tho month of September. 

A long-expected book is announced by Mr. 
Quaritch —The Gold Coins of Enyland, ArranyeA, 
and Described, being a sequel to Mr. Hawkins’ 
Silver Coins of Enyland, by his grandson, Mr. 
Robert Lloyd Kenyon. Mr. Kenyon’s labours 
in the last edition of the Silver Coins give 
assurance that his own new work is well and 
thoroughly executed. Mr. Quaritch is also 
about to issue the second part of Plant Studies, 
by G. C. Haite, a work on ornamental art of 
which the Princess Louise has accepted the 
dedication. 

We hear that The Year's Art for 1884 has 
met with so much success that it has been 
found necessary to publish a second edition. 

Canon Venables, of Lincoln, writing to the 
Times on March 12, says :— 

“ This morning the workmen, while digging the 
foundations for the new tower of St. Swithin’s 
church in this city, discovered, about six feet 
below the surface, a very perfect Roman altar. 
Tho inscription, which is as sharp as the day it 
was first cut, is as follows:—‘ Parcis deabus et 
Numinibus Augjusti] C. Antistius Frontinus 
Curator. Ar[am] D[e] S[uo] I)[at.] ’ On one 
side is carved in low relief a vase for libations, 
on the other side a patera. The stone is of the 
same hard bed of coarse oolite of which the 
Roman gateway, still standing at the northern 
entrance of the city, is built. Only three altars 
dedicated to the Fates have previously been dis¬ 
covered in England—two at Carlisle and one near 
Silloth. Of these, two bear the title ‘ Matribus 
Parcis.’ Dedications to the Deity of the Augustus 
are far from infrequent. The nomen Antistius 
occurs in several Britaimo-Roman inscriptions, 
one of them, singularly enough, found in Lincoln 
some years ago. The cognomen of this Antistius, 
however, was Adveutus.” 

We are glad to hear that M. Renan’s appeal 
to the French public on behalf of M. Maspero’s 
scheme for the preservation of the monuments 
of Egypt has not been without fruit. A first 
list of subscriptions, printed in the Journal des 
Debats of March 11, amounts to more than 
12,000 frs. (£480); and our contemporary 
L'Art has also opened a subscription list of its 
own. 


Mr. W. E. A. Axon has printed as a pam¬ 
phlet the historical sketch of “Art in Lanca¬ 
shire” which he delivered at a conversazione in 
the Manchester City Art Gallery on March 4. 

Eugene Gerardet’s very pleasant picture 
“Le nouveau Maitro ” has been well etched by 
himself for VArt. The same number (March 1) 
contains an article on the exhibition of the 
Society d’Aquarellistes framjais, illustrated with 
wood-cuts after drawings by the artists. These 
are of unusual brilliance and vivacity. 


OUR Paris correspondent writes :— 

‘ The purely architectural portion—which is poo 
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enough—of the new Hotel de Ville is now finished, 
and the next stage is to distribute among painters 
and sculptors the decoration of the interior. A 
sub-commission was accordingly appointed a little 
while ago by the Municipal Conned to draw up a 
scheme and to nominate the artists. On March 3 
this sub-commission finished its preliminary labour, 
of which the main features have been made public 
in a newspaper. The result is nothing short of a 
scandal. It appears that the sub-commission 
delegated all its duties to the architect of the 
building, M. Ballu, who, being a member of the 
Institut, has reserved all the more important 
work for his colleagues and their pupils—very poor 
authorities in decorative art—while those young 
painters whose public reputation stands high have 
been put off with a ludicrously small allotment of 
space. Still more amusement has been caused by 
the choice of subjects, which all belong either to 
mythology or to an order of ideas that is quite 
out of fashion. M. Baudry has ‘Peace,’ M. 
Bouguereau ‘ Science,’ M. Bonnat ‘ Art,’ M. 
Boulenger ‘Literature,’ M. Hebert ‘Poetry,’ 
M. Cabanel ‘ The Four Elements ’ and ‘ The 
Four Seasons.’ The history of Paris has been 
altogether forgotten, despite the great part which 
the city has played before the world since the 
Middle Ages by its kings and its revolts against 
tyranny, by its university and its men of letters, 
by its artists and its famous women. Paris itself 
—its environs and the Seine, its monuments of 
Gothic art, of the Renaissance, and of the 
eighteenth century — is likewise ignored. In 
short, the entire scheme requires to be recast. A 
discussion took place at the meeting of the 
Municipal Council on March 15. Loud complaints 
were uttered against the audacity of the Academi¬ 
cal party; and it was resolved that the preparation 
of a new scheme, more liberal and less fanciful, 
should be considered at the next public meeting.” 

We have received the first number of Artist s 
at Home, a new serial due to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Sampson Low. The illustrations, four 
in number, are reproductions of photographs 
by Mr. Mayall. The letterpress is from the 
pen of the well-known art critic, Mr. J. G. 
Stephens. The one novelty in the undertaking 
that needs to be noticed here is the process of 
reproducing the photographs on copper, which 
is called photo-engraving. The advantages are 
that the impression is absolutely permanent, 
and that all difficulties in mounting and binding 
aro avoided. But we believe that the same 
advantages can now be obtained by ordinary 
photography. It is also claimed for this process 
that it succeeds in bringing out the middle tints 
in a way that approaches steel engraving. We 
will admit that it is the only process by which 
photographs of interiors can bo rendered even 
tolerable. 


THE STAGE. 

“ DAN’L DRUCE ” AT THE COURT. 
The story of “Dan’l Druce” is sufficiently 
pathetic, sufficiently genuine in its appeal to 
human sympathies, to bo interesting, but some¬ 
how it does not fill very well a three-act drama. 
It does not hold the attention very closely. It 
has its dulnesses. Perhaps for a pieeo in three 
acts it is a littlo too much unrelioved by the 
true lightness of comedy. For, where it intends 
to becomo amusing, it sometimes ceases to be 
real. Sincere in its pathos, in its humour it 
becomes grotesque. And, again, there is in it, 
for a piece of three acts, an almost superfluous 
simplicity—something that very nearly ap¬ 
proaches a poverty of action. As a rule, the 
best opportunities it affords to the actors are 
afforded to them by Mr. Gilbert’s provision of 
lengthy narrative. The narratives are all very 
good as bits of English writing; and, to do 
justice to the author, they are really of the 
land that delivery might make effective. Too 
many stage narratives are so obviously un¬ 
natural in conception, and in execution so 
stilted, that it is almost impossible to make an 
effect by the delivery of them. But we cannot 


say that it is thus with the narratives in “ Dan’l 
Druce.” Yet, with one or two exceptions, they 
are not made vory telling, and they thus serve 
to show the occasional imperfections even of 
the most accomplished English actors. One 
would have thought that, if anyone on our 
stage could have succeeded thoroughly in long 
narrative, Mr. John Clayton and Mr. Hermann 
Vezin would have done so. Yet, in the first 
act, neither of these skilled practitioners of 
their art achieve absolute naturalness. The 
first act does not display those actors at their 
best. By the second act, however, things have 
warmed up a littlo, and we are face to face 
with the true pathetic interest of the drama. 
Dan’l Druce, the now aged blacksmith, has 
become passionately attached to the child over 
whom he has watched for the seventeen years 
of her existence. Her father, who had left her 
in Druce’s cottage when he was fleeing for his 
life, and did not venture to take her with him 
to cross the waters in an open boat, has now 
returned; and Druce knows it, and feels that he 
may lose the child who has become all to him. 
In the third act, the Royalist Colonel, preparing 
to declare himself, learns that the man who has 
cared for the child all these years is the very 
man whose wife—at a still earlier date—the 
Colonel had taken from him. The woman is 
dead now, and the Colonel grieves for her even 
more bitterly than had the husband whom she 
had so long left. And on this discovery of their 
unsuspected connexion, the Colonel is seized 
with the impulse to make a sacrifice for once 
himself, and he goes away from Druce’s 
cottage, having once kissed the child, but 
never having claimed her. Mr. Clayton is 
never better than in tearful scenes of sacrifice. 
It has constantly been the best of his stage 
fortunes, from the days of “ All for Her ” down¬ 
wards, to content himself honourably with 
resignation and duty rather than inclination. 
And. “ Dan’l Druce ” certainly ends as we should 
have it end—-with the guaranteed happiness 
of the old man who has nurtured Dorothy, and 
with Dorothy herself about to be bestowed in 
marriage upon the worthy young sailor, 
Geoffry Wynyard, who had won her artless 
love. 

A part of the interest of the piece may 
reasonably be said to consist in the study of the 
two characters of Dan! Druco and the girl. 
Dan’l Druce, and his relation to the little 
heroine, arc confessedly suggested by Silas 
Marner, and in the first act all this relation is 
very prettily put. But, as is often necessarily 
the case upon the stage, the study of character 
has shortly to give way to the study of “ situa¬ 
tion ” and story. An elaborate analysis still 
possible to tho novel becomes out of place and 
impracticable upon the boards of tho theatre, 
so that one cannot pretend for a moment that 
Dan’l Druce and Dorothy are comparable, as 
creations of the literary artist, with Silas and 
Effie. Still, they are interesting so far as they 
go, though the naivete of the Puritanical maiden 
is decidedly overdone. Miranda perceived the 
nature of her sensations towards Ferdinand 
with greater clearness than it has suited Mr. 
Gilbert to allow to his Dorothy. The simpli¬ 
city of Miranda wo may admire; the simplicity 
of Mr. Gilbert’s Dorothy we not only laugh at, 
but are intended to laugh at. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin plays Dan’l Druce. It is a part he 
created years ago, and it is one of his best. 
It ranks in power with that which he assumes 
in the adaptation from the French of “Sullivan” 
—tho story of Garrick. It ranks in pathos 
almost with his Man o’ Airlio, a piece seen so 
long ago that we admit that it has now become 
possible to idealise and unduly exalt it. Yet we 
do not find Mr. Vezin’s present performance to 
be altogether faultless throughout its course. In 
the first act, especially, the air of a very well- 
learnt lesson attends upon it. Later, Mr. Vezin 
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appears to lose himself in the performance, and 
effects which are of course in reality thoroughly 
studied and carefully thought out have the 
agreeable air of spontaneity and the charm of 
surprise. At least two of his outbursts are in 
the highest degree admirable. One of them 
has about it the comparative recklessness of 
genuine passion, and gives evidence that the 
artist who has produced it is a student of life, 
and not merely an adept in the most approved 
stage methods. Miss Fortescue plays Dorothy. 
To a suitability of face and figure she adds the 
charm of an excellent voice and of admirable 
diction. Her performance is at all points suffi¬ 
ciently satisfactory to cause us to enquire not 
why it is that we now see her in this part, but 
why it is that we huve not seen her earlier in 
some such part. She has surely a more than 
average share of grace, humour, and pathos. 
We cannot be charitable enough to believe that 
these gifts, in the measure in which Miss For¬ 
tescue possesses them, are to bo discovered with 
any frequency in stage fairies—even in Mr. 
Gilbert’s stage fairies—even in fairies at the 
Savoy. They are not too common among 
actresses of older repute. 


music. 

IIERR ANTON DVORAK. 

Ox March 10, 1883, Dvorak’s “ Stabnt Mater” 
was performed by the London Musical Society 
at St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Bamby; and on March 13, 1884, the work was 
repeated.at the Albert Hall,under the composer's 
own direction. Five years ago Mr. Manns 
produced Dvorak’s first set of Slavonic dances 
at the Crystal Palace ; since then other works 
have been given at the Monday Popular, 
Richter, and Palace Concerts. The interest 
created by these various compositions induced 
the Philharmonic Society and the firm of 
No veil o, Ewer, & Co. to invite Dvorak 
to come to London and conduct a perform¬ 
ance of his “ Stabat Mater.” The immense 
audience which assembled in the Albert Hall 
last Thursday week proved how willing is the 
English musical public to pay honour to whom 
honour is due. When we think of the post¬ 
humous fame of men like Mozart, Schubert, 
and Berlioz, it is pleasant to see the encourage¬ 
ment now given to living composers, both native 
and foreign. There are, however, dangers 
attending success ; and, though one likes to 
see merit acknowledged, history seems to show 
that great men, neglected by their day and 
generation, devote themselves to their work 
with all the more zest and earnestness. But 
Anton Dvorak, though still young, is, wo should 
imagine, sufficiently matured not to be led away 
by applause, praise, or love of money to do any¬ 
thing unworthy either of himself or of his art. 
Last year we discussed the music of the 
“ Stabat Mater,” and spoke of its beauty, 
originality, and groat power. When sonic 
works are first brought to a hearing, one feels 
a certain hesitation in pronouncing judgment, 
and looks for another opportunity of listening 
to them;* but, when the “ Stabat Mater” was 
produced last year, wo woro at once convinced 
that it was an effort of genius, a fresh revela¬ 
tion, a work, in fact, that would cause its com¬ 
poser to rank among tho great musicians of tho 
past and the present. The performance lost 
Thursday week only deepened the first impres¬ 
sions; the composer took many of the move¬ 
ments in Rlower time, and by many delieitc 
nuances and momentary changes of tempo added 
greatly to the meaning and effect of the mu®c. 
What a powerful imagination Dvorak nos, 
and yet how he keeps it within hounds. 
What wealth of ideas, and yet with whs 
economy does he use them ! And with regam 
to form, how patient; he may, to a certain 
extent, be fettered by it; but sweet are tno 
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uses of form, and Dvorak, though looking for¬ 
ward, elects to stand on a sure and strong founda¬ 
tion. New forms will, of course, be gradually 
evolved from the old ones created, developed, 
and, as many think, perfected by the great 
classical writers; but any attempts to hurry on 
a natural process will make art not progressive, 
but retrograde. With regard to the perform¬ 
ance at the Albert Hall, we have only to men¬ 
tion the names of the principal solo vocalists, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. F. King, and to add that Mr. 
Bamby’s choir sang the difficult music in a 
manner which showed how carefully it had 
been studied and rehearsed. Tho programme 
commenced with Mr. Bamby’s Cantata, “The 
Lord is King,” written for the last Leeds 
Festival. 

Last Saturday evening a large and dis¬ 
tinguished company assembled at tho resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Oscar Beringer, where Herr 
Dvorak is guest during his stay in London. 
His second Pianoforte Trio in F minor (op. 65), 
one of his most recent compositions, was played 
by Messrs. Beringer, Ludwig, and Ould. The 
work is long and difficult; there seems at times 
to be a slight tendency to diffuseness; but 
everything is so interesting and original that 
one forgets this while listening to tho music. 
The Trio will in time find its way to the 
Monday Popular Concerts, and the sooner 
the better. Mr. Beringer, excited by tho 
fine music, and also by the presence of the 
composer, played with unusual entrain, finish, 
and charm; his associates Also distinguished 
themselves. Later in the evening some of 
Dvorak’s songs were sung by Messrs. Winch 
and Shakespeare; and pianoforte duets were 
given by Herr Dvorak and Mr. O. Beringer-— 
original compositions and transcriptions. 

Last Thursday Herr Dvorak was announced 
to conduct three of his works at the Philhar¬ 
monic Society, and to-day two more at the 
Crystal Palace; and so the musical public of 
London will have good opportunities of judging 
the Bohemian composer so lately discovered, 
and so quickly sprung up to fame. We would 
express a hope that tho “ Stabat Mater ” will be 
repeated before ho leaves London. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Celebrated Musicians. (Sampson Low.) This 
interesting book, dedicated to the Princess of 
Wales, contains a very large collection of ex¬ 
cellent portraits of celebrated composers, con¬ 
ductors, and virtuosi. Tho short biographical 
notices have been translated from the German, 
with an Appendix for England, by M. F. S. 
Hervey. The collection lays no claim to com¬ 
pleteness, but there is one face wo particularly 
miss—that of the famous conductor Herr Hans 
Kichter. The literary matter is concise in form, 
but fearfully inexact. For example : tho dates 
of Donizetti’s birth and death aro both wrong. 
Verdi’s birth is given as 1814 instead of 1813. 
The summaries of Mozart’s and Schubert’s 
compositions aro incorrect in almost every par¬ 
ticular. Several of the Wagner dates are false. 
Raff is mentioned as having written five Sym¬ 
phonies. Haydn was not, as stated, either the 
eldest child or one of twenty children. The 
date of the production of Graun’s “ Tod Jesu ” 
might have been correctly given as 1735 ; there 
was a centenary performance of it in 1855 in 
1 iv-sonce of Frederick William TV. Tho por¬ 
traits of living English musicians will add much 
to tho interest of the volume for English readers. 

The Hymns of Martin Luther set to their 
Original Melodies. With an English Version. 
Edited by L. W. Bacon, assisted by N. H. 
Allen, (llodder & Stoughton.) Tho Luther 
hymns are here printed with the tunes which 
were set to them during the Keformer’s life¬ 
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time. It seems impossible to determine which 
were written by Luther himself; but the 
testimony of John Walter, Kapellmeister to tho 
Elector of Saxony, and an autograph document 
unmistakably prove Luther to havo been a com¬ 
poser of melodies to his own words. It seems 
almost certain that he wrote tho music to tho 
celebrated “ Ein’ feste Burg,” but even on this 
matter authorities differ. The book under 
review contains an interesting Introduction, 
and also Luther’s Prefaces to various Hymn- 
books. Luther adopted many “ sweet Popish 
melodies,” setting other words thereto. “ They 
are,” ho says, “ of great price; it were pity to 
let them perish.” This reminds us of the not 
very charitable saying attributed to the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, “that it was a pity the devil 
should have all tho best tunes.” 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mdme. Schumann played Schumann’s Sonata, 
in F sharp minor (op. 11) last Monday evening 
at the Popular Concert. It is a long, but in¬ 
teresting, piece of programme music; it is 
dedicated to Clara Wieck, and forms a picture 
of tho composer’s state, or rather states, of mind 
for 6omo years previous to his marriage. It 
was outlined in 1833, but not completed until 
1835. With regard to form and sequence of 
ideas, it may not be altogether satisfactory; 
but one cares not to find fault with a love poem 
so full of vehement passion and tender feeling. 
Schumann in tliis Sonata gave expression to his 
inmost thoughts, and wrote it, not for art critics, 
but for his intimate friends and for the idol of 
his affections. Wo need scarcely add that 
Mdme. Schumann’s interpretation of the work 
was a marvel of technical skill; she threw her 
whole sold into the music which she so 
thoroughly understands and evidently so 
thoroughly loves. If wo are not mistaken, it 
was played by her here for the first time, and 
fortunate indeed were all who heard the gifted 
pianist last Monday. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Quartett in C (op. 59, No. 3) and 
Haydn’s Trio in G, the pianoforte part of the 
latter work being well played by Mdlle. Marie 
Wurm, a pupil of Mdme. Schumann’s. Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist. 

Me. Walter Baciie gave his annual piano¬ 
forte recital last Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. We havo so frequently spoken about this 
artist’s merits as a player that we need only 
say he was in his best form on this occasion. 
He gave ono of Bach’s Organ Preludes and 
Fugues arranged by Liszt, Chopin’s seldom 
heard Ballade in F minor, and other pieces by 
Bulow, Liszt, Beethoven, and Chopin. Ho was 
particularly successful with the throe short 
pieces by Bulow. They are elegant trifles, but 
demand skilful and well-trained hands; the 
second one, “La Canzonatura” (from op. 21), 
was encored. 

Me. Dannkeuther gave his last evening of 
music at Orme Square on Tuesday, March 18. 
Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s new Quintctt in E flat for 
two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Messrs. 
Gompertz, Parker, Jung, Hill, and De Munck) 
was performed for the first time. Tho whole 
work, consisting of four movements, is cleverly 
written; and the influence of Mendelssohn is 
slightly to be traced in tho first and last move¬ 
ments, and, so far as clearness of form is con¬ 
cerned, very strongly in all four movements. 
Tho slow movement is dry, and tho finale 
pleasing, though somewhat old-fashioned. The 
first two sections aro interesting and effective: 
the first is an alleyro moderato, the second an 
allegro con faoco. Mr. Dannreuther played two 
Rhapsodies of Brahms for piano (op. 79), the 
first exceedingly well. Miss A. Williams and 
Miss Annie Butter worth sang vocal ducts by 
Tschaikowsky and Schumann. The programme 
concluded with Schumann’s Quintett (op. 44). 
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LITERATURE. 

Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. In 2 vols. 

(Macmillan.) 

Mr. Maurice was of opinion that no man’s 
Life ought to he written till twenty years 
after his death, but Col. Maurice has told us 
that, “from circumstances with which I need 
trouble no one, the question is beyond my 
control; ” consequently, he has been forced to 
publish, by his father’s rule, at least eight 
years too soon. Apparently, the rule was not 
founded upon tho common principle that a 
biographer cannot speak freely of a man’s 
contemporaries until most of them have been 
dead for a little; it depended on a notion 
that what is permanent and what is accidental 
in a man’s life and action cannot be discerned 
before. Can it be discerned so soon ? The fire 
which tries every man’s work is generally very 
smoky, it is always very slow. A biographer 
has not to tell us what a man’s place will 
be in history, he has only to supply the 
materials for the historian, and the time for 
this seems to be while the recollections of 
contemporaries are fresh. 

Perhaps this observation applies especially 
to a Life written by a son, who cannot be 
expected to anticipate or formnlate the judg¬ 
ment of posterity upon his father; to a 
biographer who feels that he has not to do 
this the temptation to let his subject be his 
own biographer is at its maximum. Col. 
Maurice has throughout used the letters as the 
substantial part of the biography. The effect 
is anything but happy.. Mr. Maurice habitu¬ 
ally did himself injustice, and he did full 
justice, if not more, to any aspect of truth 
that occupied his mind. The result is that 
his letters are a wilderness of self-npbraiding 
and apologies to his correspondents, who dis¬ 
agreed with him much less than he was 
anxious to suppose, mingled with peremptory 
assertions of what he supposed quite as gra¬ 
tuitously his correspondents would deny. 
Hi3 humility, which was wonderful, was of 
the kind which leads a man to think and 
speak much of himself, and always to his 
shame; not of the rarer and pleasanter kind 
which keeps a man from thinking often or 
speaking ever. And there is another feature 
in his correspondence which tends even more 
than his exaggerated humility to disguise his 
real-eminence; ho is always thinking in each 
of the controversies of the day, “What is the 
unpopular truth to which this controversy 
calls me to bear witness?” Morally, the 
generosity which is always seeking for truth 
in the teaching which is for the moment 
most unpopular is more than admirable; 
intellectually, the process is wearisome; it 
reminds one of the unskilful boxers to whom 
Demosthenes compared the Athenians of his 
day, who wero always putting themselves in 


a position to parry the blow that had fallen 
last. Even in his books, Mr. Maurice’s great 
metaphysical acumen was too much in bondage 
to the application of a few central thoughts, 
more than one of which can be traced in the 
novel he wrote at three-and-twenty; but, at 
least in the books, the thoughts were applied 
with as much ingenuity as eloquence ; in the 
letters, they are only asserted, commonly with 
more heat than light; indeed, at last the only 
light he seemed to value was that which 
shines in a man’s own heart when it is hot 
within him. The time came when the young 
and ardent turned to him as an oracle; he 
never would answer their questions; instead, 
he tried to make them more in earnest 
about the question they asked, or tried to 
point to deeper questions underneath. It 
is not strange that he should have said 
of himself, “ I have laid many addled 
eggs in my time; ” it is not very strange 
that it should have been said of him that 
he passed his life in beating the bush 
with deep emotion without ever starting 
the hare; it is unfortunate that his Life 
should have been written in a way to give the 
fullest measure of plausibility to both sayings. 
This is the more provoking, because Col. 
Maurice could have evidently written a very 
good Life of his father if he had been forced 
to write it in less than half the space. As it 
is, Mr. Maurice tells his own story badly. 
If only all his Life had been written from 
outside it would have been as interesting as 
Sir Edward Strachey’s Recollections and Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar’s, or as Col. Maurice’s own 
chapters on his father’s life at home, in 
London, and at Cambridge. 

The first impression one gets from all alike 
is that all his life Mr. Maurice was a much 
over-weighted man; he thought himself strong, 
and accused himself of idleness when Strnchcy, 
who was then his pupil, could see he was 
suffering from nervous exhaustion. He had 
a strong conscience, but not a strong will (in 
the sense that a great general has who forces 
his weak body to support him through his 
campaigns), and he wearied himself in the 
endeavour to make one do the work of the 
other. The article for the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitan, which he describes himself as 
“scribbling” in the intervals of his work at 
Guy’s, might well have been thrown aside 
when it was done, but the task of recasting 
and perfecting a crude and hasty, though 
suggestive, compilation was allowed to weigh 
upon his whole life; for the last edition 
three years’ reading were spent upon the 
Schoolmen, and, after all, too many readers 
treat it as a compilation still. It was tho 
same from the first. When he wrote a novel 
at Oxford to pay his expenses it was five 
volumes instead of three ; and when tho pub¬ 
lishers said it was too long he set to work to 
recast instead of cutting out, on which pro¬ 
cedure Dr. Jacobson, then a tutor at Exeter, 
rallied him with humorous kindness. It was 
of a piece with this that his lectures at 
King’s College lent themselves to this kind of 
parody— 

“ The fourteenth century was preceded by the 
thirteenth and followed by the fifteenth. This 
is a deep fact. It is profoundly instructive, and 
gives food for inexhaustible reflection. It is 
not, indeed, one of those facts which find their 
way into popular compcndiums, but ”— 


and one feels that the lecturer was trying to 
make more of his subject than could well bo 
made. Naturally he sometimes lost himself 
and forgot his class while he “ poured forth a 
stream of majestic language into which he 
had been led by the workings of his own 
thoughts.” On one occasion he was recalled 
to consciousness from one of these inspired 
soliloquies by the sudden question of a student 
who wished for something that he could 
understand and put down. Less conscientious 
students indulged in less seemly interruptions: 
once Mr. Maurice, after watching the boy for 
a few moments, said— 

“ I do not know why that gentleman is doing 
what he is, but I am sure it is for some great 
and wise purpose ; and if he will come up 
here and explain to us all what it is we shall 
be delighted to hear him.” 

But the Professor’s sense of humour did not 
always come to the rescue, for Archdeacon 
Farrar tells us that he and others who wished to 
learn found it necessary to form a vigilance 
committee pledged to name offenders. 

His work as chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn 
brought him into contact with more apprecia¬ 
tive hearers. The time was passed when 
people could question whether he was as 
remarkable for personal devotion as for 
insight into spiritual truth; it was the way 
that he prayed the prayers that filled the 
chapel. Some of his hearers formed a scheme 
for bringing to bear the leisure and good feeling 
of the Inns of Court upon the destitution 
and vice of the neighbourhood. Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow called upon him to talk over the 
subject; and this, when the events of 1848 
had stirred for a moment the embers of 
Chartism, led to that bourgeois and belated 
copy of Young Englandism whioh called itself 
Christian Socialism. It is hard not to wish 
that Mr. Maurice had left his friends to try 
their experiment by themselves; it is doubtful 
whether they were really in sympathy with 
any important section of the working classes ; 
it is quite certain that Mr. Maurice was not. 
He lore! the working classes; he thought 
they were ill-used, and had been neglected; 
he felt it an urgent duty to make public con¬ 
fession of the misdoings of the well-to-do, 
especially of the clergy, which laid him and 
his coadjutors open to the accusation, only 
half unjust, of pouring oil upon fire. But 
with all this he wanted for them exactly what 
they did not want for themselves; when he 
wanted to wind up a public meeting with 
“ God save the Queen,” it was necessary for 
Mr. Hughes, then a famous pugilist, to stop 
hisses by challenging the hissers to fight him. 
When Lord Goderich wished to contribute a 
confession of democratic faith to the Tracts 
by Christian Socialists, he refused his consent 
(which had been taken for granted) because he 
believed all government derived its authority 
from God, not from the people. When the 
engineers’ great strike began, he objected to 
everything; he had proposed to start co¬ 
operative workshops originally, because, as he 
said, 

“ the relation of employer and employed is not 
a true relation. ... At present it is clear that 
this relation is destroyed, that the payment of 
wages is nothing but a deception. We may 
restore the whole [sic] state of thinp; we may 
bring in a new one. God will decide that. 

When the engineers proposed to meet a lock- 
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out by a co-operative workshop, he objected 
that this would make reconciliation impos¬ 
sible ; when they thought of petitioning 
Parliament to prohibit lock-outs as a logical 
corollary of legalising strikes, he observed 
that Parliament was more likely to renew the 
restraints upon the men than to impose them 
upon the masters; his only positive sug¬ 
gestion was that 

“ an unconditional surrender might be the right 
way of showing the brute force there was in 
capital, and of bringing the case of the work¬ 
ing-men fairly before the public, as a struggle 
of human beings against mere money power,” 

This was worthy of a man who ten years 
later seriously thought of resigning his living 
by way of attesting his belief in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. A wiser resolve, which, upon the 
whole, he kept, was not to be Gamaliel any 
more, as the little boy said when the pyramid 
of stools on which his brother (who wanted 
to play Saul at his feet) had perched him up 
gave way. 

The Christian Socialist movement had other 
results than abortive, newspapers and in¬ 
dustrial associations, of which the most 
conspicuous was a tailors’ work-room that 
turned out bad coats; it cemented some 
admirable friendships between working-men 
and members of the educated classes; it con¬ 
tributed to Mr. SLaney’s Act for industrial 
partnerships, and it turned Mr. Maurice out 
of King’s College, to the groat regret of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie. It is obvious that, in 
spite of his “cholera of resignations,” Mr. 
Maurice might have kept his ground under 
even such a Principal as Dr. Jelf, even after 
publishing the Theological Essays, if he had 
not alarmed the Council by standing sponsor 
for Parson Lot. 

The curious point in the controversy was 
that Mr. Maurice early recanted, and never 
re-asserted, the Unitarian dogma of Universal 
Salvation, and sacrificed his position to a 
suggestive gloss on the word auiviot, which 
would hardly have been generally condemned 
if it had been generally understood, and 
which, when understood, yields but cold 
comfort to those who find the traditional 
doctrine too distressing. Mr. Maurice did 
not care very much for comfort; he always 
thought his own feelings very odd; he 
almost thought it an open question how far 
eternal life involved happiness; and he was 
content to leave a doer ajar. Ho was aware 
of this himself, and he could not agree with 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, who said “a Christian 
ought to build, and not to be always looking 
for foundations.” He half fancied that it 
teas Kingsley’s mission to be a builder, not a 
digger; but, even in his case, he was jealous 
lest he should waste upon Biblical criticism 
powers that might bo devoted to the question 
how, if God be the Father of men, they can 
be made His children in baptism. Though 
Mr. Maurice always remained obstinately 
aloof both from natural science and historical 
criticism, the two factors which have done 
most to transform contemporary beliefs, it is 
clear from his letters that ho made the fullest 
allowance for both; they did not touch his 
own faith, which rested on assertions which 
met his needs, and could bo most easily ex¬ 
plained by thinking them true. Perhaps his 
most characteristic and lasting contribution to 


thought was the doctrine that creeds deliver 
from systems, to which he was led by the 
peremptory exclusiveness which had seized 
upon the Unitarian congregations since the 
days of Priestley and Belsham. It has curious 
analogies with the doctrine of the famous 
Bampton lectures on the Limits of Religious 
Thought (which oddly enough were first 
denounced to Mr. Maurice by the present 
Archbishop of York), that an historical revela¬ 
tion docs not admit of dialectical criticism or 
logical development. Ho is sorry to read of 
one “ Mr. Hansel’s Carlton Chib and Oxford 
Common-room yawn, * ’Pon my soul, I can’t 
see why evil should not last for ever if 
it exists now.’ ” But Mr. Hansel was the 
only one of his contemporaries to whom Mr. 
Maurice was really unjust, though he judged 
Dr. Puscy too exclusively by the “ Novation ” 
tract upon baptism, which led Mr. Maurice to 
separate himself from the Oxford writers 
whom he had just approached with his 
pamphlet “ Subscription no Bondage.” As a 
rule, he judged more reasonably than most 
men of his contemporaries; he overrated them 
all as compared with himself; he did not 
overrate one man as compared with another: 
few more penetrating things have been said 
of Mill than this, a propos of his article on 
Bentham : “ The circumference of his thoughts 
is enlarging continually, I wish they had a 
centre ; ” or of Carlyle than this : “He believes 
in a God who lived till the death of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Another remarkable trait is the 
affirmation that Marriott and Manning, whom 
he thought the completest man he knew, had 
managed Sterling better than he did. He 
never ceased to reproach himself for parting 
from Sterling when Sterling parted from 
orthodoxy. He parted in another way from 
other friends. When they were promoted he 
feared to compromise them, as he feared to 
compromise the Church if he were promoted 
himself. In 1856 we find him congratulating 
Dr. Trench heartily on his appointment to the 
Deanery of Westminster; in 1860 he no 
longer knows what he thinks. 

It is no easier now than ten years ago to 
forecast Mr. Maurice’s place in ecclesiastical 
history. The Cambridge revival of orthodoxy 
owes more, and more directly, to him than the 
Oxford revival owed to Coleridge. Perhaps 
he may be remembered longest in something 
the same way as Herder—not so much for any 
work he did, as for the ideas and tendencies 
which he was the first to bring to a head. If 
these, too, are forgotten at last, he would 
deservo to be remembered for the radiant 
victory that he won over the despondency 
that he inherited from his clear eyed mother, 
and the inconsequent disputatiousness that he 
inherited from his generous father—by the 
happy home life of one who could say “the 
beginning of months is not the honey-month, 
those which follow are much brighter and 
sweeter, and that even when tho clouds 
gather”—for the fragrance of tho courtesies 
which shrank from thanks, for the piety which 
hid itself so cunningly from sight. 

G. A. Simcox. 


The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne. “ The Parchment Library.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Is a gracefully written Introduction Mr. 


Di' 


Cheyne tells his readers that his aim has been 
to present to them a great devotional classic 
in the best and purest literary form. We 
congratulate him on his success. His version 
will be welcome not only to the man of 
letters, who can judge it only on the ground 
of its English style, but also to the student of 
Hebrew literature, and to the theologian, who 
will estimate it by the fidelity with which it 
represents the sense of tho original. Neither 
will he disappointed. The one will find delicate 
philological distinctions accurately bat idiom¬ 
atically preserved; the other will soon dis¬ 
cover that tho promise of the Preface has 
been fulfilled, mid that he is able, under Mr. 
Cheyne’s guidance, to read the Psalter “ intel¬ 
ligently and with pleasure.” The translator 
discards the conventional phraseology in which 
the Psalms have for long been familiar to 
English readers, remarking, not without 
justice, that this docs but express “that part 
of tho meaning and the charm which was 
accessible to the men of the sixteenth 
century.” He himself possesses a rare gift 
for seizing the meaning of a Hebrew sentence, 
and throwing it, without pedantry or stiffness, 
into a natural English (Bess; and his many 
forcible and suggestive renderings fully justify 
him in the course which he has adopted. 
Thus (Ps. xv. i.): 

“ Jehovah, who shall be a guest in thy pavilion ? 
who shall dwell upon thy holy mountain i ” 

Or (xlvi. 1, 2): 

“ God is our refuge and stronghold, 
fully proved as a help in troubles, 

Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
should change, 

and the mountains sink into the heart at the 
sea.” 

Again (civ. 1, 2): 

“ O Jehovah my God, thou art very great. 

Thou hast robed thee in glory and grandeur. 
He wraps himself in light as in a mantle, 
he stretches out the heavens like a tent- 
curtain.” 

Only here and there does a phrase strike us 
as less felicitous— eg., to quiet for ever 
(ci. 5, 8). But, as a whole, the version is 
admirable, and betokens in every line the 
anxious pains that have been bestowed upon 
it. We had collected several illustrations 
of Mr. Cheync’s keen and delicate percep¬ 
tion of Hebrew idioms, but it must suffice 
to quote two or three. Ps. iv. 8: “In 
peace will I at once lay me down and sleep, 
for thou, Jehovah, makest me dwell alone in 
safety; ” xi. 3 : “ When the foundations are 
being cast down, what can the righteous do ? ” 
civ. 25 : “ Yonder sea, so great and stretching 
on either hand — therein are things moving 
innumerable, living creatures both small and 
great.” The reader conversant with Hebrew 
may refer further to xxvii. 2; xxviii. 8; 
xxxi. 5; xxxvii. 20c (rhythm); 1. 3, 6; 
lxxv. 3; Ixxvii. 6; lxxxix. 21; xci. 10; 
cxxxix. 8, 9 ; here, and often besides, ho will 
find Mr. Cheyne’a crisp and vigorous English 
reproducing with surprising fidelity the exact 
nuance of the original. 

Mr. Cheyne’s volume, however, is more 
than a mere translation of the received Hebrew 
text. Internal evidence combines with the 
testimony of the ancient versions to show that 
the text of the Old Testament has not in all 
parts descended to us in its original purity; 
and, though it is often easier to point to the 
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corruption than to suggest the cure, the evil 
may undoubtedly be to gome extent relieved 
by the help of the ancient versions and a 
temperate use of conjecturo. The attention 
of critics has latterly been much directed 
towards the text of the Psalms. The sug¬ 
gestions of Hitzig and Lagarde have been 
before the world for many years; recently, 
however, emendations have been proposed on 
a more comprehensive and systematic scale. 
The brilliant Professor at Breslau, Dr. H. 
Griitz, author of the principal modern Histoiy 
of the Jews, completed only last year his 
Critical Commentary on the Psalms, which 
gave proof that proposals for the correction of 
the text flowed with only too great readiness 
and originality from his pen. And a learned 
ltoman Catholic scholar, Dr. Gustav Bickell, 
in his researches on the metrical form of the 
ancient Hebrew poetry (which he conceives 
to have been analogous to that used after¬ 
wards in the early Syrian Church), has been 
led to 6tudy minutely the text of the l’salms; 
and his Carmina V. T. metrice (1882) abounds 
with textual changes, mostly, to be sure, sug- j 
gested by presumed necessities of the metre. 
Dr. Bickell’s volume has not received in Eng¬ 
land the notice that it deserves, and we hope 
that Mr. Cheyne’s translation will have the 
effect of calling attention to it. 

It is not our purpose to pass judgment 
in detail on the conjectures adopted by the 
translator. To the present writer they do 
not all appear to be necessary; but it may be 
said safely that out of the abundant materials 
provided for his disposal Mr. Cheyne has 
made a judicious selection. He has been 
principally influenced by the authority of Dr. 
Bickell; but the emendation adopted hits in 
many oases had the approval of preceding 
commentators, and not (infrequently is sup¬ 
ported by one or more of the ancient versions 
— e.g., xxxi. 6, xxxiv. 5, xlix. 11a, lxxiii. 7. 
The boldest emondation (following Bickell) 
is the one in Ps. xlv. 6; in this and other 
cases whero words supposed to be missing are 
supplied, the restoration depends in great 
measure for its probability on the prior ques¬ 
tion of the validity of Dr. Bickell’s metrical 
theory. Mr. Cheyne has not told us whether 
he accepts this. One of the neatest and most 
convincing conjectures is the ono due to the 
late Duncan Weir, in Ps. lxxxviii. I, where, 
by the supposition that a single small letter 
has been accidentally repeated, a verse scarcely 
translateable becomes at once coherent and 
clear. The attention bestowed upon the text 
forms such a distinctive and important feature 
in Mr. Cheyne’s work that it is a pity space 
has not been found in the notes to indicate 
the authorities for the textual changes adopted. 
Indeed, even the changes themselves arc not 
indicated more closely than by a minute sign 
at the beginning of the psalm in which they 
occur, so that the unlearned reader has no 
means of discovering whether he is reading 
an improved version of the existing text or 
the translation of an emended text. Some¬ 
times, moreover, the sign itself docs not appear 
where it should— e.g., at Ps. xxv. (see ver. 17), 
Ps. lii. (see ver. 9), Ps. lxv. (see ver. 5). We 
venture to express a hope that in a second 
edition these inconveniences will be remedied. 

A few words only remain to be said on the 
Introduction and notes. In the Introduction 
the religious significance of Hebrew psalmody, 


as well as the chief literary features distin¬ 
guishing it, are briefly, but justly, sketched. 
A few pages tell the reader all that he need 
know regarding the steps by which the Psalter 
arrived at its present form, and proride him 
with a reasonable answer to enquiries respect¬ 
ing authorship and date. The notes are 
carefully framed with a view of indicating tho 
scope of the several psalms, and of explain¬ 
ing such expressions as really call for illus¬ 
tration. The theory that many of the psalms 
aro written in the name of the personified 
nation (p. xii.) seems to us to be resorted to 
more often than is necessary (e.g., in Ps. xvii.); 
still, there are no doubt instances in which it 
is eminently truthful and probable, ami where 
its application solves more than one difficulty 
adhering to the common interpretation. 
Doubtless in such cases Mr. Cheyne would 
admit (though he has not said so distinctly) 
that the thought and feeling were at the same 
time truly the Psalmist’s own, and that the 
salient features in the delineation were supplied 
by his own experience. 

May we presumo to suggest that a future 
volume of “ The Parchment Library” should 
be dovoted to the Book of Job ? This does 
not occupy nearly as much spice as the 
Psalter in the Hebrew Bible; so that notos 
and illustrations might be added with a less 
sparing hand. There is no book of the Old 
Testament in which Mr. Cheyne’s guidance 
would be more valuable; and a volume dealing 
with it in the spirit in which he has dealt 
with the Book of Psalms would deserve, we 
are suro, the same warm and grateful com¬ 
mendation. S. It. Driver, i 


Cotc4ivty the History of a Great English 

House. By Mrs. C. Roundcll. (Bickers.) 

Mrs. Rocndell could scarcely have chosen a 
more charming subject, for the park which 
surrounds the. ivy-clad ruins of Cowdray, with 
its sunny glades and stately avenues of limes 
and Spanish chestnuts, is the very type of 
English sylvan beauty, while the heirs of 
this fair scene have been dogged by a fate so 
melancholy and mysterious that tho story of 
their lives is as interesting as a romance. 

Cowdrav was the name given to the 
cronellated mansion built by the lords of 
Midhurst for their residence in the thirteenth 
century, when the Norman keep on St. Anne’s 
Hill which their ancestors were contented to 
inhabit was found incommodious. It is 
quite likely that the old castle was ruined in 
the Civil Wars between Henry III. and His 
barons, for, although the date of the fabric is 
commonly attributed to the reign of Edward 
III., it is certain that Cowdray was the family 
residence when John do Boliun, who died in 
1281, mortgaged his estates to the Bishop of 
Durham. This, however, is one of the points 
on which Mrs. lloundell was misled by the 
liistorian of We item Sussex, for the true 
history of tho Bobuns of Midhurst has still to 
be written. The story of Midhurst and its 
owners prior to the reign of Henry VIII. is 
dismissed with a single page of scanty notice, 
and this brief account is disfigured by several 
errors. For example, Savaric, to whom 
Henry I. granted in 1102 tho castle and 
manor of Midhurst on the forfeiture of Robert 
do Bolesme, was not Savaric de Bohun, but 
Savaric fitz Cana, a cadet of the Beaumonts, 
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Yicomtes of le Mails, who married the heiress 
of the Norman barony of Bohun. Again, 
Camden was wrong in saying that the Bohuns 
of Midhurst were “ hereditary sealers of the 
King’s briefs and sergeants of the Chapel 
Royal,” because these offices were the ir- 
heritanee of Joan de Capella, wife of John ao 
Bohun, and her husband lost no time in resign¬ 
ing them into tho hands of Edward I. 
Again, there is ample proof that Sir David 
Owen, who married Mary Bohun the heiress 
of Cowdray, was a natural son of Owen Tudor, 
the grandfather of Henry VII.; but it is 
equally certain that he -was not his son by 
Queen Catherine, because sho died in 14.17, 
and we have Sir David’s sworn statement that 
he was bora in Pembrokeshire in 1419. His 
wife Anne, the sister of Lord Ferrers of 
Chartlev, who survived him, was his third 
wife, and not his second wife, as Mrs. lloundell 
has it. It is an error of more importance to 
say that Sir David hud no children by Mary 
Boliun, because if she had not borne issue her 
husband’s interest in her lands of inheritance 
would have determined on her death, and 
neither he nor his after-born son could have 
made a good title to a purchaser. The fact 
is that it was Mary Bohun’s son and heir, Sir 
Henry Owen, who sold Cowdray, subject to his 
father’s life estate, to Sir Wm. Fitzwilliim. 

The mansion, which is the subject of this 
volume, was built by tlie Earl of Southampton, 
and completed by his half-brother and heir, 
Sir Anthony Browne, the standard-bearer of 
England. It was a bad omen that ono of the 
first inmates of tho new house was the stout¬ 
hearted Countess of Salisbury, who was Lord 
Southampton’s prisoner there until the relics 
found in her chamber at Cowdray wire made 
the pretext for her cruel execution. The next 
owner, Sir Anthony Browne, mar.-ied Anne 
of Cloves as proxy for Henry VIII.; and his 
portrait in the dress which ho wore at the 
marriage was one of the glories of tho picture 
gallery, which perished in the great fire of 
1793. He was enriched out of the spoils of 
the Church ; and among the suppressed houses 
of religion, which the King lavished on his 
favourite was Battlo Abbey, in Sussex, which 
Sir Anthony made his chief residence. Ho 
was solemnly warned that “a curse of fire 
and water ” would pursue from generation to 
generation the plunderers of the Church. 
But the knight, who had no scruples in 
demolishing the great cathedral church at 
Battle to make a pleasure-garden and a 
bowling-alley, would take little heed of such 
predictions. Time, however, has proved the 
truth of the old saying that the Church is 
never robbed with impunity, and that the day 
of retribution for sacrilege comes sooner or 
later; so that when the mansion of the 
Brownes was burnt down, and two genera¬ 
tions of the heirs of Cowdray were drowned, 
it was believed by more than the vulgar that 
the old curse of fire and water was at last 
being fulfilled. It may well be believed that 
its fulfilment bnd been retarded for several 
generations by the piety of Sir Anthony 
Browne’s immediate descendants. His son 
and heir, who was created Viscount Montacute 
by Queen Mary, was one of the two peers 
who had the courage to oppose in Parliament 
the Act to separate England from the com¬ 
munion of Catholic Christendom. He was as 
loyal to his Sovereign as to his religion, and 
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in his old age was conspicuous among the 
host assembled at Tilbury Fort to repel the 
Spanish invasion. He retained Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s favour, notwithstanding his refusal to 
acknowledge her as head of the Church, and 
the Queen stayed with him at Cowdray on a 
visit of six days ia 1591. She was feasted 
right royally, and at breikfast each day three 
oxen and 140 geese were consumed. His 
grandson, the second Viscount, was wise and 
discreet beyond his years, for he was only 
twenty-three years old when he compiled his 
famous book of rcgul itions for the government 
of his family and household, which enables us 
to realise the splendid housekeeping and well- 
ordered magnificence of the greater nobility in 
the olden time. Lord Montacute was accused 
of being privy to the Gunpowder Plot, for Guy 
Fawkes had been at one time in his service, 
and it was a suspicious circumstance that by 
his own admission ho had intended not to be 
present at the opening of Parliament. He 
had, however, a powerful intercessor at Court 
in his fathcr-in-law, Lord Dorset, and escaped 
with a fine after forty weeks’ imprisonment 
in the Tower. The younger brother of this 
great noble was a lay brother in the Jesuits’ 
house at Liege, where he set bh edifying 
example of holiness and humility. When 
the plague broke out in that city in 1637, 
he nursed the sick poor until he caught the 
infection and died a martyr of charity. The 
third Viscount suffered doubly in the Civil 
War, as being both a Catholic and a Cavalier; 
and it was a sorry recompense to the family 
that his son, the fourth Viscount, was ap¬ 
pointed by James II. Lord Lieutenant of 
Sussex during the brief period of Catholic 
ascendency. He died childless in 1708, and 
his brother who succeeded him was a fugitive 
from justice. The fifth Viscount was at once 
profligate and superstitious, and, when the 
Sacraments were withheld from him until he 
reformed his life, in his fury he shot dead the 
priest who refused him absolution. It was 
an aggravation of his guilt that his victim 
was slain at the foot of the altar; and, 
although there was no prosecution, the mur¬ 
derer never ventured to show himself in the 
light of day. It was given out that he had 
gone abroad, and was among the Catholics at 
St-Germains; but, according to local tradition, 
he really spent the last years of his life in 
the priest’s hiding-hole in the keeper’s lodge 
at Cowdray. He never went out except at 
night, and the mysterious stranger who was 
seen walking in the avenue at midnight was 
taken for a ghost. The first act of his son 
and successor in 1719 was to sell Battle 
Abbey when the family removed to Cowdray. 
It was during the life of the sixth Viscount 
that Horace Walpole made his pilgrimage to 
Cowdray, and recorded his admiration of 
the pictures therd. The seventh Viscount 
modernised the mansion with execrable taste, 
but in spite of this restoration Dr. Johnson 
was impressed by its old-fashioned splendour. 
“I should like,” he said, “to stay here 
twenty-four hours. We see here how our 
ancestors lived.” This Viscount married the 
Protestant widow of a Scotch peer, and was 
induced to abjure the Catholic religion, which 
enabled him to take his seat in the House of 
Lords; but on his death-bed he sent for a 
Catholic priest to reconcile him to the Church, 
solemnly declaring that he had conformed to 


the Establishment not from conviction of its 
truth, but from worldly motives of ambition 
and interest. He died peniteDt; but his 
children had been educated as Protestants, 
and were lost to the Catholic faith. His only 
son, the eighth Viscount, threw away his life 
at the ago of twenty-four in a mad attempt 
to shoot the falls of the Rhine at Laufenburg. 
He was warned and remonstrated with in 
vain; but it seemed as if he were being 
hurried to his doom by an irresistible fate, 
for he literally wrenched himself away from 
the grasp of his old servant, who tried to hold 
him back. He had scarcely disappeared in 
the whirlpool when a messenger arrived from 
England with the news that Cowdray and all 
its treasures had been burned to the ground, 
so that by a strange fatality the mansion and 
its lord perished in the same week. But the 
avenging curse was still unappeased. The 
Viscount’s only sister, who now succeeded to 
his estate, married Mr. Povntz, and had two 
sons. Her mother was firmly convinced that 
her son had been the victim of the curse, 
and that her grandsons were pursued by the 
same inexorable fate. It was constantly on 
her lips, “ I know it will come to them as it 
came to my boy.” She died in 1814; and 
before twelve months had passed her fore¬ 
bodings came true, for in July 1815 both boys 
were drowned on a fine summer afternoon in 
the sight of their parents. The title had 
passed on the death of the eighth Viscount 
to a remote kinsman, who was a friar at 
Fontainebleau. He was presumed to be the 
last of his race ; and, in order to save the family 
from extinction, he was dispensed by the 
Pope from his vows of celibacy. But it was 
in vain, for, although he married in 1797, he 
died in the following November without 
issue. The title has never been claimed; 
but, if we may believe a strange story, 
which was published in the Reliquary of 
April 1865, and which is not without some 
evidence to support it, the peerage has for 
more than two hundred years belonged of right 
to a family of masons and small farmers living 
at North Wingfield, in Derbysliire. They 
claim descent from the eldest son of the third 
Viscount, who died in his father’s lifetime, 
and (as it was supposed) without issue. He 
was taken prisoner at Marston Moor, but con¬ 
trived to make his escape into Derbyshire, 
where he supported himself by the labour of 
his hands, and founded a family. His son 
was not in a position to contend with his 
father’s brother, who had succeeded to the 
title and estates in ignorance of his nephew’s 
existence. He was contented, therefore, to 
register his pedigree and to wait for his 
uncle’s death. He died, however, before him, 
and his descendants have from time to time 
asserted their pretensions so far as their 
poverty and obscurity allowed. If this 
story be true, all the Viscounts since the 
third have been usurpers. But this might 
easily happen in the ease of a Catholic peer 
who was excluded from Parliament, when we 
know that the Barony of Willoughby of 
Parham was enjoyed in error by the descend¬ 
ants of a third son from 1679 to 1765, 
although the second son had left issue, who 
were eventually admitted to the succession. 

Cowdray was sold in 1843 by Mrs. Poyntz’s 
daughters to the sixth Earl of Egmont, and it 
has since descended with the earldom; but no 


son has ever succeeded his father, and it has 
notoriously not proved a lucky inheritance to 
its new owners. Mrs. Roundell is too discreet 
to tell tales of her neighbours, and therefore 
makes no allusion to the succession of the 
Earls since the purchase, or to the lawsuit by 
which the estate was rescued from the clutch- s 
of an Irish money-lender. But there is no 
scandal in quoting from peerages and law 
reports; and she tantalises her readers, after 
working up their interest to the highest point, 
by breaking off her narrative in 1843. This 
charming book is so valuable a contribution 
to the history of Sussex that it sounds almost 
ungracious to suggest that it deserves a better 
Index, and that the first chapter might be 
rewritten with advantage in the next edition. 

Eduoxd Chester Waters. 


Japan. By J. J. Rein. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

This book is the result of travel? and re¬ 
searches undertaken at the cost of the Prussian 
Government in the years 1874 and 1875. 
Prof. Rein deserves to be congratulated upon 
the satisfactory conclusion of so large a por¬ 
tion of his gigantic task, which was nothing 
less than to gather together, arrange, and 
digest all obtainable information on all 
subjects connected with Japan. The present 
closely packed volume of 534 pages is of the 
nature of an encyclopaedia. Although we 
are informed in the Preface that each single 
chapter is, with the exception of the historical 
portion, the result of the author’s own obser¬ 
vations and of researches based upon them, 
Prof. Rein has evidently not neglected any 
written sources of information or the labouis 
of previous travellers and men of science. So 
intent is the author to produce his conclusions 
in the tersest manner that, but for a paragraph 
hero and there, it would be possible to read 
the book without realising that it was a record 
of personal travel. The aim of the Professor 
has been to present a complete scientific 
picture of the country, and in this he has suc¬ 
ceeded to a far greater extent than any other 
writer with whom I am acquainted. 

To review, in the ordinary sense, such an 
enormous and compact mass of information is 
hopeless. It would tax more than all the 
space at my disposal to give any but the barest 
outline of the contents of the book. It is divided 
into two portions, one of which deals with 
the physiography of Japan, the other with 
the Japanese people. The former section 
comprises the geology, the orography and 
hydrography, the climate, the fauna and 
flora, of the country; the latter, a' complete 
summary of the history of the people, their 
ethnography and topography; and under 
ethnography are included chapters on the 
language, the habits and customs, and the 
religions of the Japanese. A later volume is 
to be devoted to such mineral productions as 
coal and kaolin, and the branches of art and 
industry which are based upon them. The 
present volume is confined to what may in 
the largest sense be called the natural history 
of the country and its inhabitants; the second 
will be occupied with art and manufactures. 

Such a comprehensive task ns that of Prof. 
Rein would have ended in failure in the hands 
of an author who to a sound scientific training 
did not add remarkable powers of arrange- 
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ment and a clear, terse style. As a mere 
literary effort the book deserves very honour¬ 
able notice. Everything is in its right 
p'ace, and the large army of facts are so 
drilled and mobilised that they proceed 
continuously without hitch or hindrance. 
In other words, the work, though preserving 
the exactness and dignity of a scientific 
treatise, flows slowly but pleasantly from 
beginning to end, and is far more easy to 
read than the nature of the matter would lead 
one to expect. The nuthor has full command 
of his subject, and also, apparently, of the 
English language. The translation is, indeed, 
by another hand, but all the proofs have 
passed under his own; and the English 
edition, we are informed by himself, is not 
only a new but a revised one. 

How careful Prof. Rein has been that the 
English reader may study his work with the 
same ease as that enjoyed by his own country¬ 
men is shown in many ways—in none more 
than the pains which have been taken to find 
the popular English equivalents for those of 
the animals, trees, and flowers whose scien¬ 
tific or Japanese names are capable of such 
translation. It is all the more pleasant, 
because little to be expected, to find in such 
a work how many of our familiar wild flowers 
may be met with in the blooming upland 
prairies of Japan. In these mountain meadows 
(called The Hara) the reader, with Prof. 
Rein for his guide, may walk surrounded by 
violets and pimpernel, bluebells and scabious, 
milkwort and bugle. Nor is it less easy to 
picture the feathered inhabitants of the 
Japanese woodland. While apparently bent 
on little more than a catalogue of facts, the 
author gives plentiful aids to any imagination 
which desires to construct a semblance of a 
world that is unknown. 

Of the scientific portion of the volume, it 
is in the chapter on geology that the author 
most deplores the imperfection of his material, 
and it is here that we come upon an almost 
solitary instance of ambiguity in statement. 
The description of the mountain chains (p. 29) 
does not seem to be perfectly clear. Yet this 
part is, on the whole, well done and interest¬ 
ing. Even readers of no profound scientific 
knowledge will be interested to learn that, 
notwithstanding the abundance of Japanese 
work in metals of all kinds, the mineral wealth 
of the kingdom (save in coal and iron) is not 
great, and that there are no traces of an Ice 
age discoverable throughout the islands. 

Nor is the book without many other facts 
wliich will appear worth gathering by those 
(and they are tho large majority) whose 
interest in Japan and knowledge of it are 
mainly based upon its art-products. It will 
seem to such remarkable that the bamboo, 
which enters so largely into all its decorative 
work, is not found in Japan in an uncultivated 
state. Still more surprising is the absence of 
tigers. Although tho Japanese artist has 
never mastered the anatomy and foreshorten¬ 
ing of this animal, he yet draws it more 
accurately and with a thousand times more 
spirit than the artists of Hindostan and China. 
Indeed, the rarity of the animal in Chinese 
art makes me doubt the opinion of Prof. Rein 
that the Japanese derive their notions of the 
savage beast from China. Is it not probable 
that Corea was their master in this as in 
pottery ? There, it is said, tigers so abound 
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that tiger-hunting is a profession. Rut 
from wherever the Japanese derive their 
knowledge, the artistic insight with which 
they have divined its character is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of Japanese 
imagination. 

The summary of Japanese history which 
forms the second part of the volume is 
founded upon the same sources as many other 
summaries of the same kind which have been 
published of recent years, and is necessarily 
very similar to them ; but, so far as I have 
been able to compare it with others, it seems 
certainly one of the most able and readable. 
It is only when it comes to very recent times 
that there is reason for slight dissatisfaction. 
The great social and political changes which 
have taken place since tho abolition of the 
Shogunate are indeed described with clear¬ 
ness, but in a somewhat summary manner. 
They are, however, so mixed up with the 
strange problems of tho present and the 
future that Prof. Rein may reasonably have 
thought that enlargement on such topics was 
not quite in character with the main object 
of his book. 

The section on ethnography is full of in¬ 
terest and knowledge carefully gathered and 
arranged. It is to be regretted that so careful 
an observer as Prof. Rein should not have 
visited Yczo. His account of that province, 
and consequently of the A inos, would have been 
more valuable and probably more full if written 
in the light of personal experience. It seems 
uncertain whether the author has read Miss 
Bird’s delightful account of her sojourn in 
this strange land. If he had done so, he 
could scarcely be doubtful as to the con¬ 
tinuance of the curious bear-worship. In 
one page of his volume ho speaks of it as 
though it were obsolete ; in another he recounts 
it as existing, hollowing Docnitz, Hilgen- 
dorf, and Schenke, ho has no doubt that 
“ the Ainos are Mongolians, who differ less 
perhaps from the Japanese than the Germans 
from the Roumanians.” With regard to the 
manners and customs and religions of the 
Japanese, Prof. Rein has necessarily but little 
that is new to say, but the information on 
these subjects is well selected and arranged. 

Too great thanks could scarcely be bestowed 
upon the care, the learning, and the patience 
which have gone to the production of this 
book, which will probably remain for a long 
time the fullest and most trustworthy of works 
of reference upon Japan. A word of praise is 
also due to its illustrations. They are not very 
many nor very beautiful, but they are useful. 
The frontispiece is a group of Japanese types, 
every one of which is well distinguished. 
By tho view of “ Subashiri, at the Foot of 
Fuji-no-Yama ” we are enabled to form a 
good notion of the appearance of a quiet 
Japanese village ; the next illustration is a 
photograph of one of the celebrated eryto- 
meria avenues near Nikko; a photograph of 
the tomb of Iyemidsu follows. After this 
we have an engraving which enables us to 
appreciate the enormous strength of the 
walls of one of the old castles; and not the 
least interesting of the set is a photograph of 
one of the curious, highly artificial temple 
gardens which makes us think that the artist 
of the willow-pattern plate must have been a 
realist of the most extreme type. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


Westminster School , Past and Present. By 
Frederick H. Forshall. (Wymans.) 

Old Westminsters will be grateful to Mr. 
Forshall for supplying a want they have long 
felt of a complete work on tho school, com¬ 
bining its history and an account of its 
present state with the personal experience of 
an old Queen’s scholar. The Alumni West- 
monasterienses, carried down by Mr. Charles 
B. Pliillimore to 18.52, gives a full account of 
all the King’s and Queen’s scholars up to that 
date. Several writers, such as Lord William 
Lennox, Lord Albemarle, and Sir George 
Dasent, have given us graphic descriptions of 
their own school-days; but these, however 
amusing, are fragmentary. The two volumes 
of the Lusiu Alteri H r e*t monaster tenses, com¬ 
piled and edited by tlio-e most accomplished 
scholars the late Mr. James Mure, Mr. Henry 
Bull, and Dr. Scott (the late head-master), 
are designed for those who, in some sense at 
least, are themselves schol ,rs; and, besides, 
that work is not very accessible. Aided by 
an excellent memory, Mr. Forshall has com¬ 
piled a history of the school in all its aspects 
which, we trust, cannot fail to be appreciated, 
not only by old Westminsters, but by the 
general reader. Old Westminsters, indeed, 
when they read his vivid description of school- 
life, both as town boy and Queen’s scholar, 
will for a moment feel that they are school¬ 
boys again; they will see, in memory, the old 
dormitory, with its three wood fires, and the 
seniors’ houses; the school-room as it was 
before the shell was destroyed—college hall, 
with its central hearth of glowing char¬ 
coal now extinguished by modem barbarians. 
They will once more witness some famous 
battle in the Fighting Green with as intense 
an interest as the Princess Charlotte watched 
the fight between John Erskine, afterwards 
Earl of Mar, and Paddy Brown, afterwards 
Sir John Benyon de Beauvoir, as recorded by 
Lord Albemarle in his Fifty Years of my Life. 
The late Mr. James Mure once told the 
present writer that he remembered this fight 
perfectly, and the Princess looking on, holding 
on to the railings, and even how she was 
dressed—in a tight pelisse, with red collar 
and cuffs. 

One of the most valuable parts of Mr. 
Forshall’s book is his full account of the 
“challenges”—that peculiar form of exami¬ 
nation conducted by the boys themselves on 
each other, wliich decided who should gain 
the foundation scholarship’, and in what order. 
This chapter has now, alas! an antiquarian 
interest; the challenges, which survived till 
the present generation, are now abolished, and 
with them a very potent means of forming 
good and accurate scholars and ready thinkers 
and speakers has disappeared. Another dis¬ 
tinctive mark of Westminster teaching, tho 
study of Hebrew, has been also abolished. 
It does, indeed, seem perverse that at a time 
when the number of subjects taught in tho 
school is increased, so important a one should 
be withdrawn. Does a love of change lie at 
the bottom of this ? 

The life of a Queen’s scholar during his 
junior year forty years ago was hard, but it 
was a wholesome hardness. Mr. Forshall makes 
some interesting observations on the healthy 
effects of this discipline, and remarks that 
“ youths of the present day are i n ma fke 
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degree more conceited, more brusque, more 
selfish, less respectful, than those of the same 
age were twenty years since. Often, when 
witnessing their ridiculous, and sometimes 
coarse, self-assertion, have I called to mind 
that excellent rule of college which forbade a 
junior to say 1 1 think ’ or ‘ I thought.’ ” 

We believe he k engaged in tuition, and 
therefore speaks from experience. 

Perhaps the author has overloaded his book 
with his voluminous list of distinguished old 
Westminsters, which is not free from repe¬ 
titions, yet he has forgotten Charles Abbot, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The suc¬ 
cession of eminent men in every walk of life 
which the foundation of Westminster, limited 
to forty boys, has, from the ago of Elizabeth, 
continued to produce is a matter for admira¬ 
tion. We attribute this to four causes— 
(1) that Westminster was always a working, 
never an ornamental, school; (2) the ad¬ 
mirable system of teaching; (3) the dis¬ 
cipline of college and its pre-eminence over 
the town boy part of the school; (4) the 
happiness of the school in her head-masters. 
The names of Camden, Bushy, A ichol, Mark¬ 
ham, Vincent, and Carey must always be held 
in reverence. Westminster has produced four 
men of the very first order—Locke, Gibbon 
(he was not in college), Lord Mansfield, and 
Warren Hastings. She is especially rich in 
poets ; Ben Jonson, Cowley, George Herbert, 
Ihyden, Prior, Cowpcr, Churchill, and Southey 
make a goodly list, to which may be added 
the two Columns. After this, it is only fair 
to confess that Westminster is responsible for 
Elkanah Settle. Westminster has furnished 
five Archbishops of York. As late as the 
year 1848 the Prime Minister and seven 
other members of his Government were West¬ 
minster men. 

Had space permitted, we would gladly 
have touched on many other points of interest 
treated of by Mr. Forshall which we must 
now leave the reader to find out for him¬ 
self. We must, however, call attention to 
the author's translations from the Latin of 
inscriptions, epigrams, and prologues to the 
play, which seem to us well and often ele¬ 
gantly done. William Wickham. 


new NOVELS. 

An Old Man's Love. By Anthony Trollope. 

In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Bethesda. By Barbara Elbon. In 3 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

Poisoned Arrows. By Jean Middlomass. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Tice Pity of it. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. In 8 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Joyful through Hope. By Blanche Garvock. 
(Seeley.) 

The last completed novel that Mr. Anthony 
Trollope left—for The Laud-Leaguers was un¬ 
finished—is in every way slighter than his 
best work, but there is no falling off in the 
vigour and sincerity of the style. The char¬ 
acters are few, and the construction of the 
plot is simple. The scene is laid in that 
Hampshire country with which the novelist 
was familiar in his later years—a happy land, 
as in the days of Jane Austen, for country 
clergymen, and untroubled by Dissent. The 


hero of the novel is a plain man, cast in no 
heroic mould, but who can slowly perceive 
what the right thing to do is, and can bring 
himself to do it, though not ungrudgingly. He 
has been disappointed in early life both in 
ambition and in love, but at the age of fifty 
there seems a prospect of his ward bringing 
sunshine into the steady evening of his days. 
Her heart, however, has already been given 
away, and Mr. Whittlestaff painfully, but 
manfully, recognises the one course left open 
to him. There are stronger and more elaborate 
pictures drawn by the same hand, but the 
Rev. Montague Blake is an addition to the 
author’s long portrait-gallery of country and 
cathedral clergy ; and, though we have known 
old housekeepers liko her before, we arc glad 
to meet Mrs. Baggett and listen to her lectures. 
While written with vigour and directness, 
the almost total absence in the two volumes 
of those shrewd and half-humorous disqui¬ 
sitions about men and things which the author 
loved shows that the stream was getting dry. 
But there are one or two good things, never¬ 
theless, as.the rector’s sermon meditated under 
the beech-trees, and his friend who wonders 
whether “the sermon could be made to have 
somo flavour of the beech-trees, and how much 
better in that case it would be.” And Mr. 
Trollope has made good use as ever of the 
knowledge of cities and men which he acquired 
in his official wanderings. The description of 
society at the Kimberley diamond-fields is 
effective, and serves its place in the story 
admirably. 

Bethesda is a clever book—perhaps too clever. 
It belongs both in manner and treatment to 
what is popularly called the new school of 
American fiction, and has been written under 
the immediate influence of such work as Mr. 
Henry James’s Portrait of a Lady. It has 
all the defects of the school to which it 
belongs, and perhaps more than the usual lack 
of robustness. The conversation is certainly 
made brilliant here and there, but at the expense 
of ease and gracefulness; and the brilliancy 
is always hard and artificial. While the 
craving for a quasi-scientifio precision of lan¬ 
guage has resulted in the plentiful use of such 
barbarisms as “ ultimatum.” But the material 
which the writer has chosen is less common¬ 
place than that which her countrymon often 
select for their art. The theme is a repetition 
of tho “elective affinities” in a milder and 
less passionate atmosphere. Bethesda, of 
oourse, is the travelled New England girl, 
conscious of high but vague aspirations, and 
touchod with that fatalism which a sojourn 
in Eastern lands so often communicates. Her 
fate comes to her in the shape of a chivalrous 
French gentleman, living apart from a wife 
who had never been a wife to him, with 
whom she forms a liternry friendship. They 
each think to assist the other unselfishly, and 
of course they resolve to create an ideal 
marriage of true minds for themselves, and 
not be “ like other people.” But tho hero is 
in reality, though neither heroine nor author 
will recognise it, grossly selfish, only his 
selfishness is veneered over with refinement 
and delicacy. He is the first to fall, but is 
not long left alone. 

“ Amor chc a null’ amato amar perdona.” 

The story of Bethesda’s trial, sufferings, and 
final but desolating conquest is told with 
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insight and sympathy; but the writer’s over- 
subtlety sometimes betrays her into being 
obscure. The conclusion is not satisfactory, 
and, so far as Rene d’Isten is concerned, 
not probable; but the author has seriously 
attempted to realise her characters, and has 
largely succeeded. Besides the errors of style 
peculiar to its class, there are one or two other 
mistakes in the book. Could Bethesda possibly 
have lodged in the house at Florence where 
Beatrice lived? and would Folco Portinari’s 
house have looked out over the Arno ? 

The plot of Poisoned Arrows is a very 
slender thread on whioh a good many pearls 
of style and description are strung, to the 
evident satisfaction of the author. As 
for the characters, they belong to a good 
old-fashioned type—a beautiful heroine, a 
handsome and accomplished villain, and a 
blameless hero somewhat less handsome than 
the villain. There is a shadow resting on the 
villain’s birth, which makes a kind of weak 
Edgar out of him. His machinations are 
abetted by the random gossip of an old maid, 
who cheats at cards, and is a terribly spiteful 
old cat. But the heroine, to say the least of 
it, was not very wise in her generation. 
Perhaps this may be excused in her when we 
learn that she was “ petite ” and fragile, and 
had “ fluffy hair of light, light brown” which, 
“though you liked it for dancing up,” you 
could not help “ longing to smooth down.” 
It was this fluffy hair, inviting such easy 
familiarities, together with her “ diaphanous 
loveliness” generally, that excited the evil 
passion in Cyril Acton’s black heart. But the 
iteration of epithets and a generous use of 
italics are not the only tricks of composition 
which the author employs. She resorts to a 
short staeeado passado style for impressing the 
apathetic public, which she takes into her 
confidence, with Cyril Acton’s appearance. 
His eyes are more than intellectual. 1 ‘ Bright 
and cold are they ? You are right. Restless 
too.” Nor does she oven rise superior to the 
temptations of that long-suffering word “real.” 
Among other things “real champagne” is 
given ut a ball in the house of a county mag¬ 
nate. Naturally she has sprinkled French 
over the pages with a liberal hand, though she 
has been a little sparing of her accents. What 
incident there is in the three volumes, and 
there is vory little, is of a sufficiently familiar 
character. 

Mrs. Smith’s novel has a distinct, if not a 
very pleasant or probable, plot—an advantage 
which she does her best to conceal from the 
reader in the first volume and a-half by a great 
deal of irrelevant matter. Her style unfortu¬ 
nately contributes to the same result. It is 
redundant and unchastened, full of exaggera¬ 
tion, and abounding in strange and curious 
epithets. Tho small Berkshire farm where 
the heroine retires is described as a “ luscious 
thirty acres;” and one of the fields is actually 
“white with mushrooms.” There are very 
frequent apostrophes on subjects which per¬ 
haps deserve them, such as love and beauty. 
A young lady, who is constant as well as 
charming, is apostrophised thus: “ Oh fair but 
thorny rose, the giant birth of a measureless 
fraction of time, the immortal bloom of 
eternity.” It seems rather hard on a young 
lady who is all this to be subjected to the 
addresses of a young man who, by way of 
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persuading her to yield to his suit, threatens, 
if she continues obdurate, to bring down his 
own “ mother’s head with infamy to the 
grave.” But not even this threat moves her, 
and she is only to be reached through her 
devotion to her father. There is a Home 
Secretary mixed up in two intrigues and 
a murder-story in the novel, and Several 
villains and adventurers. The villains chiefly 
accomplish their wicked ends by paragraphs in 
the society papers, which read like fairly 
successful parodies in Punch. They are nearly 
all titled, or at least can write C.B. after their 
names. 

Hope, is a young lady who marries a curate, 
and helps him through a difficult life in which 
much hopefulness was needed. He falls in 
love with her in a railway carriage; they 
meet unexpectedly, and for once the course 
of true love ran smooth. But, after marriage, 
they have to face the difficulties and responsi¬ 
bilities of a clergyman’s position, with a small 
income, an increasing family, a straggling 
parish, and unsympathetic relations. 1'inally, 
these difficulties are further aggravated by 
the necessity of contributing to tho support 
of these unsympathetic relations ; but they 
come through all their trials successfully. 
The book is pleasantly written; but the 
children are made to speak exactly like the 
grown-up people, and the wicked lord is 
conventional. C. E. Dawkins. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hill. 
(Macmillan.) This little reprint should be in 
the hands of everyone who desires to form a 
sound judgment upon one of the great social 
problems of the day, and to see how, in some 
measure, its solution is being worked out. It 
is worth notice that the first article in the series 
is dated 1866, and that nearly twenty years 
have expired since Miss Hill’s attention was 
directed to a condition of things which the 
authors of tho “Bitter Cry” sprung upon the 
world as a new discovery. Tho evil that has 
to be met will not yield before sensational 
writing and effusive sympathy. Calmness, 
patience, and invincible perseverance arc needed; 
and where these are present there is good hope 
that by slow degrees a mitigation, if not an 
absolute cure, of the worst symptoms of the 
disease may be obtained. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of tho value of Miss Hill’s 
work, or to pass over any opportunity of wish¬ 
ing her success in it.. 

Are we very ignorant not to have hoard 
before of “Ik Marvel,” and to suppose that 
there may be many others in like ease ? His 
real name is Donald G. Mitehell; and he is a 
Kew England humorist of that literary stamp 
which traces from Wasliington Irving and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne before ever the coarser 
jocularity of tho Far West was thought worthy 
of print. We find it recorded of him in the 
Encyclopaedia Americana that he “ gives plea¬ 
sant expression to a fanner’s thoughts.” If 
that were all, we should hardly have thought 
it necessary to notice the new edition of his 
books which Messrs. Sampson Low have intro¬ 
duced into this country. But, unless our own 
critical faculty is greatly astray, the discursive 
reader will thank us for calling his attention to 
a series of volumes that are as agreeable in 
their contents as in their outward setting. Of 
tho five already published, Wet Days at Edi/e- 
irrjod has charmed us most, perhaps because it 
is the easiest to take up and lay down again. 
No mere farmer's work this, but tho genial 
talk of a scholar and a man of the world. 


The Bible Word-Bonk ; a Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in tho Authorised Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By William Aldis Wright. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (Macmillan.) We have 
not been careful to compare this new edition 
with the first. It must be sufficient to say that 
we know no book on the usage of the English 
language which supplies a larger amount of 
curious information in a form so attractive that 
it compels one to go on turning over tho pages. 
Of Mr. Aldis Wright’s authority on the subject it 
is needless to speak. Special interest attaches to 
the work in view of the forthcoming publica¬ 
tion of the Revised Version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, for Mr. Aldis Wright is secretary to that 
company of Revisors. 

Messrs. Keoan Pact,, Trench, & Co. are 
the publishers in this country of the Life of 
James Eenimore Coo/»rhy Prof. Lounsbuiy, of 
Yale, which was reviewed in the Academy of 
September 22, 18.83. We believe that it forms 
a volume in the series of “ American Mon of 
Letters ” edited by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner; 
but in appearance it is altogether dissimilar to 
the three first volumes of that series which we 
received from Messrs. Sami non Low. It has, 
however, a portrait, which those lacked; and 
all of them alike possess an Index—in this 
respect setting an example to their prototype, 
Mr. John Morley’s series. 

The. Table-Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. 
Fourth Centenary Edition. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The format of this dainty little volume is 
creditable to both printer and publisher. Only 
it should have been stated distinctly on the 
title-page that the contents form but a very 
small sample of a large bulk.. 

The. Statesman's Year-Book for 1SS4- Edited 
by J. Scott Keltic. (Macmillan.) An annual 
in its twenty-first year of publication would not 
require notice hero if it were not that tho name 
of a new editor appears for the first time on the 
title-page. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the addition of some hundred more pages, or 
the inclusion of half-a-dozen new countries. 
Nor will we confine ourselves to thanking Mr. 
Keltie for the careful revision to which a great 
part of tho work has evidently been subjected. 
It is more important to point out to him (though 
wo dare say he knows it well enough) that much 
yet remains to bo done. Here, for example, 
are a few statements from the section on “ Great 
Britain ” that stand in need of correction. The 
Lord Chancellor is styled Baron Selbome (p. 
20t)); Lord Cailingford was not appointed Lord 
Privy' Seal on April 28, 1880 (p. 210); on p. 
210 it is more than implied that the entire area 
of England and Wales is under School Boards ; 
on p. 201 the description given of the new 
sinking fund is quite misleading ; the decimal 
point has got wrongly placed in the table show¬ 
ing tho per-centage of decennial increase in the 
population of Scotland for 1881 (p. 2.16); the 
form of government in the two colonies of Natal 
and Ceylon is inadequately described as “ repre¬ 
sentative ” (p. 286). The errors of the following 
passage require to be pointed out in detail:— 

‘ 1 Ill the forty-six years from the accession of Queen 
Victoria till the end of 1883, there were issued 166 
patents of peerage, so that, with tho addition of 
the spiritual lords, two archbishops and twenty- 
four bi-hops, all of whom were appointed during 
the period, 162 members of tho House of Lords, or 
more than one-third of the whole number, owe 
their seats to nominations under Her Majesty” (p. 
203). 

Now, our first objection to this is that it is 
taken verbatim et nnmeratim from the edition of 
last year, with the exception that “the end of 
1883 ” has been substituted for “ the end of June 
1882; ” whereas between the two periods speci¬ 
fied at least three new peers were created—Bram- 
well, Alcester, and Wolseley. But, granting 


the figures, the inference is altogether erro¬ 
neous, for it omits those peerages created by 
the present Queen which have already become 
extinct. Sjicnking at random, these must 
number at least twenty, familiar examples 
being Macaulay, Clyde, Hatherley, and 
Ossington. V e must conclude with merely 
mentioning an odd blunder in the account of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where we read (p. 67-1) 
“so-called Africanders , tho offspring of black 
women and Dutch fathers.” 

A History of Bomati Classical T,iterators. By 
R. W. Browne, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s Col¬ 
lege, London. (Bentley.) Without implying 
any disrespect to the venerable author, but 
simply because no hint is given of tho fact 011 
the title-page—nor, indeed, elsewhere in the 
volume—it is right to state that this is a reprint 
of a book first published in 1N.'3. Considering 
also what tile title-page does affirm, we may add 
that Archdeacon Browno resigned the prebendi 1 
stall of Newington in St. Paul’s Cathedral as 
long ago as i860; and that he ceased likewise 
to be professor at King’s College in 1803. In 
both appointments he happens to have already 
had no less than two successors. 

Debrett's Peerage , Baronetage , Knightage, and 
Ccnnpanianage. Illustrated with 1,400 Armorial 
Bearings. Edited by Robert H. Mair. (Dean 
& Son.) What is to he said of a work of refer¬ 
ence now in its hundred and seventy-first year 'i 
Nothing, except that the editor has not been 
lulled by success into resting upon his accom¬ 
plishment. In the issue for 1884 he has added 
to this unrivalled storehouse of modern genea¬ 
logical information the maternal parentage of 
each collateral branch, and some interesting 
statistics showing the number of hereditary 
dignities that have been conferred or have be¬ 
come extinct since 1870. Only, in these days of 
exact etymology, wo must implore him for the 
second time to reconsider his statement on p. x vi. 
that “ Sire ” is derived from the Greek ! 

We havo received from Messrs. Longmans 
two cheap editions of Macaulay’s Lays of A ncient 
Home, which, whatever critics may say, is prob¬ 
ably the most popular book of poetry of our 
time. One of these, a thin paper quarto, with 
all Mr. George Seharf’s illustrations, is published 
for as little as sixpence. But why is Mr. 
Scliarf’s mime nowhere recorded ? The other, 
though issued at double the price, has no 
illustrations and is less clearly printed. On the 
other hand, it contains some sixteen pages of 
brief notes, which we venture to assign on 
internal evidence to Sir George Cox. “ Ivry ” 
and “ Tho Armada,” which uro always bound 
up with the Lays, have no notes, though they 
do not need them less. 

Mr. David Dowlas, of Edinburgh, has 
completed Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “Break¬ 
fast Table Series ” with The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table, in two shilling volumes. In the Preface 
the author takes occasion to pay a high compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Herbert Spencer. Tho same pub¬ 
lisher has also issued, in his series of “ American 
Authors,” Brae and T, by Mr. George William 
Curtis, which origiually appeared in 1837, and 
has never before been reprinted in England. 
Wo must content ourselves with remarking that, 
both the pattern and the colour of tho paper 
cover arc less attractive than with the rest of 
the series. 

Messrs. Sampson Low are the English pub¬ 
lishers of the new edition of Spiers’ Fronch- 
English andEnglisli-French Dictionaries, “en¬ 
tirely remodelled, revised, and largely in¬ 
creased” by Mr. H. Witcomb, who is Dr. 
Spiers’ successor as English professor at the 
Ecole des Fonts et Chaussdes. This edition is 
the twenty-ninth; and though even now Spiers 
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is far from being all that might be wished, still 
i deserves the popularity it has obtained. 

Messrs. Macmillan have published, as a 
pamphlet, for ninepence, “The Passing of 
Arthur,” by Lord Tennyson. We should have 
preferred the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

Those whose purses are not large will be 
glad to hear that Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
following his own precedent in the case of 
Shelley, has already reprinted in a single volume 
the text of all Keats’s poetry as it appeared in 
his library edition of Koats published some 
three months ago. The publishers are Messrs. 
Beeves & Turner. 

We have also on our table:—A List of Build¬ 
ings in Great Britain and Ireland having Mural 
and other Painted Decorations of Dates prior to 
the Later Half of the Sixteenth Century, with 
Historical Introduction and Alphabetical Index 
of Subjects, by C. E. Kayser, Third Edition, 
enlarged (South Kensington Museum); Fasti 
Apostolici: a Chronological Survey of the Years 
between the Ascension of our Lord and the 
Martyrdom of S8. Peter and Paul, by W. H. 
Anderdon, S.J., Second Thousand, enlarged 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); The Students’ 
Guide to the liar, by W. K. Ball, Third Edition 
(Macmillan); Deurforgil: the Princess of Bref- 
ney : a Historical Komance of 1152-72, by the 
Author of “ The Last Earl of Desmond ” 
(Longmans) ; Every Man’s Own Lawyer : 
a Handy-book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity, comprising the Bights and Wrongs 
of Individuals, by A Barrister, Twenty-first 
Edition (Crosby Lockwood); Shorthand for 
Everybody, with Courses of Lessons for Self- 
Instruction, by W. Mattieu Williams, Second 
Thousand (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); The Key 
of Doctrine and Practice, by the Bev. H. B. 
Haweis (Burnpus); A Comprehensive Manual of 
Elementary Knowledge, for the Use of Schools, 
Arranged by J. Oberlin Harris (H. K. Lewis); 
Christianity and Church ism, byP. Allan-Fraser, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged (Triibner); 
The Management and Treatment of the Horse, in 
the Stable, Field, and on the Boad, by W. 
Proctor (W. H. Allen); Chapters on the Science 
of Language, by Leon Delbos (Williams & 
Norgate); &c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Authentic memorials of George Eliot are still 
so rare that readers of the Academy will be 
glad to have their attention called to some 
papers in the Journal des Dibats, by M. James 
Darmesteter, which are based upon her corre¬ 
spondence with a certain Mrs. B. This cor¬ 
respondence, no part of which has before been 
published, consists of no less than 117 letters, 
covering a period of just twenty-one years, 
from April 1859, the time of the publication of 
Adam Bede, to April 1880, eight months before 
her death. Those who know M. Darmesteter 
will not need to be told that he had full 
authority to make use of the correspondence, 
nor that he has performed his task with perfect 
discretion and taste. The extracts are printed 
in French, so that we must be content to quote 
the only continuous passage which is given in 
the original English. It comes in a letter of 
December 5, 1859, and has reference to criti¬ 
cisms passed upon Adam Bede :— 

“I shall go on writing from my inward prompt¬ 
ings, writing what I love and believe—what I feel 
to be good and true, if I can only render it 
worthily—and then leave the rest to take its 
chance: 1 ns it was in the beginning, is now, and 
evershall be,’ with those who are to produce any 
art that will lastingly touch the generations of 
men.” 

It is stated that Mr. Cross’s biography will be 
mainly based upon three sets of correspondence, 
of which this is one. Considering the irnpres- 
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sion produced by the recent volume of Essays, 
it is much to be hopod that the publication of 
the biography will not bo much longer delayed. 

At the tercentenary festival of Edinburgh 
University, to be celebrated on April 15, honorary 
degrees are to be conferred with no sparing 
hand. The original list comprised seventy-nine 
names, and this has now been increased by the 
addition of twenty-seven more. Among those 
who are to receive the degree of D.D. we may 
mention Bishop Lightfoot, Canon Westcott, 
Prof. Salmon, of Dublin, and the Bev. T. K. 
Cheyne. The D.C.L.’s include (in alphabetical 
order) Mr. Bobert Browning, Prof. Bryce, Prof. 
Cayley, Prof. Ernst Curtius, of Berlin, Prof. 
Karl Else, of Halle, Prof. E. A. Freeman, M. 
Clermont Ganneau, Principal Greenwood, Prof. 
Haeckel, of Jena, Prof. Helmholtz, of Berlin, 
Prof. Jowett, M. Emile Laveleye, of Lidgc, 
Dean Liddell, Sir Henry Maine, Prof. Martens, 
of St. Petersburg, Dean Merivale, M. Mdzieres, 
Prof. Charles Newton, M. Pastern:, Lord Bay- 
leigh, M. Benan, Prof. J. B. Seeley, Prof. H. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Skeat, Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
Prof. Storm, of Christiania, Prof. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin, Prof. Villari, of Florence, and Prof. 
Virchow, of Berlin. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
announce that no less than twenty-five readers 
and university lecturers will be appointed next 
term. Of these, five are to be in mathematics, 
five also in history, fern: in different depart¬ 
ments of biology, two in comparative philology, 
and two also in botany. The annual stipend 
of the great majority is fixed at only £50; of 
six at £100; and a reader in comparative 
philology is the only one who will receive the 
same salary (£300) as the readers at Oxford. 
On the other hand, the number of lectures 
demanded from a reader at Cambridge is only 
two a-week for two terms in the year. 

We hear that the Villon Society intend to 
follow up their version of the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments with three volumes of Oriental 
tales, chiefly from the Persian. The translator 
in this case also will be Mr. John Payne. 

A detailed account of the career of Major 
Alikhanoff, who brought about the submis¬ 
sion of Merv, and has now been appointed 
Governor of it, will be embodied m Mr. 
Marvin’s new book, Reconnoitring Central Asia, 
which Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co. will issue 
in a few days. Among other points of special 
interest in the work we may mention that, in 
the account of Col. Burnaby’s career, the 
famous ride to Khiva is severely criticised as 
an overrated exploit, while particular import¬ 
ance is given, in the estimate of Gen. Valentine 
Baker, to the fact that the latter was the first 
to point out the probable strategical advance 
of Bussia along the Persian frontier via Sarakhs 
to Herat, which has since developed itself in 
every detail. Mr. Marvin also throws fresh 
light on a dark portion of Central Asian history 
by giving a description of the efforts of the Merv 
Turcomans to place themselves under English 
suzerainty through the medium of the Ameer, 
based on Major Napier’s secret journals. This 
arrangement was favoured by Sir Charles 
MacGregor and Gen. Baker, and the details 
given are likely to lead to a political contro¬ 
versy. 

A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead is 
the title of a biographical and critical sketch, 
by Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell, which Mr. Elliot 
Stock is about to publish. Whitehead wrote at 
least one exceptional book— Richard Savage: a 
Romance of Beal Life. Bossetti, in one of his 
letters, speaks of the hero of this work as “a 
real character really worked out.” Miss 
Hogarth says that Dickens repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed the highest admiration of the novel. 
Whitehead achieved considerable distinction 


as a poet by a book entitled The Solitary, 
of which an old Literary Gazette speaks m 
terms of the warmest praise. As a man, 
Whitehead had a melancholy career, ending in 
Australia with starvation. He was a friend of 
Dickens, an associate of Douglas Jerrold, and 
was personally known to the foremost journal¬ 
ists and men of letters living in London from 
1830 to 1850. 

To the April number of the Red Dragon, the 
national magazine of Wales, Mr. John Howells 
sends some interesting letters written by Carlyle 
to the late Charles Bed wood, a Cowbridge 
attorney, to whom Carlyle paid two visits some 
forty years ago. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has just pre¬ 
pared for publication a volume of his Sermons 
preached on special occasions, which will be 
published next month by Messrs. Isbister. 

It will be some three or four months before 
the forthcoming Life of James Hogg, the “ Et- 
trick Shepherd,” by his daughter, Mrs. Garden, 
can appear. It will be revised by a well-known 
Scotch critic and poet. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s recent lectures to working¬ 
men at Bradford will shortly be published in a 
cheap form by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
under the title of Religion in History and «n 
Life of To-day. 

The third and concluding volume of the 
Protestant Commentary on the New Testament 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. It will contain the 
Introduction to the Ephesians and Colossians 
and Philemon, by Prof. Holtzmann, of Strass- 
burg; to the Pastoral Epistles and Timothy, 
by Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin; to the Hebrews, 
Peter, and Jude, by Prof. Hilgenfeld; and the 
other books by Drs. Spiith, Krenkel, Bruch, and 
one of the editors, Prof. P. W. Schmidt. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a work entitled Working Men 
Co-operators : What they Have Done and What 
they Are Doing, by Mr. Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland and Mr. Benjamin Jones. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son, having completed 
their Library Edition of Swift, in nineteen 
volumes, are now publishing a uniform edition 
of Do Foe’s complete works, in twenty volumes. 
As their desire is to make the new edition as 
complete as possible, they will be glad to 
hoar from anyone possessing unpublished letters 
or other matter attributed to, or known to be 
by, De Foe. The edition will be limited to 500 
copies for the English market. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. announce 
as just ready a new Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese Dictionary, by Mr. Alfred 
Elwes, uniform with his French, Spanish, and 
Italian Dictionaries in “ Wealo’s Series.” 

The first edition of Mr. Holmes’ History of 
the Indian Mutiny being nearly exhausted, a 
second is in preparation. 

A new edition of Dr. Macaulay’s excellent 
volume of Sea Pictures will be ready this month, 
containing an additional section on the late 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

A NEW edition of Sherring’s History of Pro¬ 
testant Missions in India, carefully revised and 
brought down to date by the Bev. E. Storrow, 
formerly of Calcutta, will be issued by the 
Religious Tract Society in May. 

Capt. C. W. White, whose pamphlet, Our 
Military Position : a Note of Warning, has 
run through several editions, will follow it up 
with another, entitled The Army and the Public: 
an Appeal to the Patriotic. 

The second number of the new scries of the 
Genealogist, which will be issued early next 
month, will contain, among other articles, 
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“ The Scutage and Marshal’s Rolls,” by Mr. S. 

R. Bird; “ The Ormonde Attainders—1461 and 
1715,” by Mr. Hubert Hall; "Queen Elizabeth 
at Heliningham,” by Mr. J. A. C. Vincent; 
“A Sacrament Certificate;” “Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, U.S., and the Harvards of Southwark,” 
by Dr. Rendle; and “Wanley’s Harleian 
Journal.” The “ New Peerage,” by G. E. C., 
is also continued. 

The chief literary foature in the April number 
of the Scottish Review will be an article on Mr. 
Swinburne by “ Annie Armit,” and there will 
also appear two historical articles and a paper 
on Scotland in the eighteenth century. 

Prof. St. George Mivart contributes an 
article on “A Devonshire Relic” to the forth¬ 
coming number of Merry England. 

The April number of To-Day contains an 
article by Mr. Michael Davitt on “The Irish 
Social Problem.” 

A LARGE stone tablet has been placed over 
the door of Shandy Hall, now converted into a 
set of cottages, with this inscription:— 

“Here dwelt Lawrence Sterne, for many years 
Incumbent of Coxwold. Here he wrote Tristram 
Shandy and the Sentimental Journey. Died in 
London in 1768, aged fifty-five years.” 

LA9T Saturday, March 22, the anniversary of 
the birth of Henry Kirke White, was com¬ 
memorated by a dinner of the newly founded 
Nottingham Literary Club. It was stated 
that a collection of Kirke White literature is 
being formed in the Free Library; but no 
other memorial of him exists in the town. 
Next year, we believe, will be the centenary of 
his birth. Perhaps Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
or Mr. J. Potter Briscoe will take the hint. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on March 22, a note on “ The Botany 
of The Winter's Tale,” by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, 
was read. Miss Constance O’Brien and Dr. 
Arthur B. Prowse each read “ A Comparison of 
The Winter's Tale with Pandosto.” 

So far as we have observed, none of the 
comments in the daily press upon the case of 
“ Nicols v. Pitman,” decided last week by Mr. 
Justice Kay, seems to have appreciated the pre¬ 
cise point of the judgment. It was an action 
to restrain the publication in shorthand of a 
lecture delivered at the Working Men’s Col¬ 
lege. The lecturer had not given notice to the 
justices, and consequently he was unable to 
avail himself of 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 65. But 
it happened that he had carefully committed 
his lecture to writing beforehand, and that 
his MS. lay before him on the desk at the 
time of its delivery. He therefore possessed, at 
common law as opposed to statute, a right of 
property in his unpublished literary produc¬ 
tion ; and the ratio decidendi of Mr. Justice 
Kay’s judgment was that this common-law 
right was not forfeited by tho oral delivery of 
the lecture. If the lecture had not been pre¬ 
viously committed to writing, and if the MS. 
had not been before the lecturer at the time of 
its delivery, it is at least possible that the judg¬ 
ment might have been the other way. In such 
a case the lecturer could rely only upon an 
implied contract with his hearers that they had 
come merely for their own instruction, and not 
to communicate to others what they heard. The 
importance of the case to public lecturers is 
obvious, though we cannot but think that it 
leaves almost as much unsettled as it purports 
to settle. 

In an article in Longman’s for April entitled 
“ A. Pilgrimage to Selbome,” which is as slight 
in substance and as rich in egotistic details as 
the general run of magazine articles, Mr. 
T. K. Kebbol perpetrates the following penta¬ 
meter;— 

“ Ipsa domus puerum quem vidit, ipsa senem.” 


WlTn reference to Mr. Bradley’s letter on 
“Friar Tuck” in the Academy of last week, 
Mr. John Beddoc writes from Clifton:— 

“The name Toki was not uncommon among the 
Anglo-Saxons— e.g., Tokig of Wallingford and 
Tochi a farmliolder on the land of Robert de 
Stafford. It still survives as a surname in the 
form of Tookey or Tuckey.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN JIEMORIAM JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 
Sincerest soul that ever spoke for God, 

O truest heart that ever felt for man, 

O brightest mind that ever traced the plan 
Of the mild Christ, who mildly like him trod 
The paths of pain, whose mouth was as a rod 
To smite the foolish and to raise the wan, 

To stir the laggard and to bruise the clan 
Of hatreds and hypocrisies—the sod 
Can bind thee not albeit the grass is green 
And daisies dance to all tin; winds of heaven ; 
Somewhere and somehow unto thee 'tis given 
Clearly to see the light thine eyes had seen, 
And gladlier yet to hear from deep to height 
The waves of low love-laugliter infinite. 

Robert Kemp. 


OBITUARY. 

We have to record tho death of Dr. Allen 
Thomson, best known as Professor of Anatomy 
at Glasgow from 1848 to 1877, though he had 
previously occupied chairs at Aberdeen and at 
Edinburgh. His father was a Scotch professor, 
and his maternal grandfather likewise. The 
department of his subject to which he devoted 
himself was microscopic embryology. His pub¬ 
lished works are neither bulky nor numerous; 
but his reputation stood deservedly high, and 
in 1877 he was president of the British Associa¬ 
tion meeting at Plymouth. Ho died in London 
on March 22, at the age of seventy-five. 

We regret to hear of the death at San Sebas¬ 
tian of Don Josd Manterola, the author of El 
Cancionero Vasco, and the editor from its com¬ 
mencement of the Eus/cal-Erria. He was only 
thirty-four years of age, and his loss will be 
deeply felt by all lovers of Basque literature, 
for which he did so much. 

The death is announced of M. Magnin, one 
of the three testamentary executors of Auguste 
Comte, and the president of the SocidtS positiv- 
iste. 

We are compelled to hold over until next 
week our notice of M. Mignet. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

It is not to be supposed that the editor of the 
China Review can possibly keep up a constant 
and full supply of articles of real and abiding 
value. If one such is found in each number 
readers should be well satisfied, and those who 
take up tho current issue prepared to accept it in 
this spirit will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Parker’s article on the Wen-chow dialect is an 
important contribution to the literature of the 
dialects of China, It is the first serious attempt 
to describe the speech of the people of Wen¬ 
chow, the peculiarities of which throw a con¬ 
siderable fight on the history of other more 
divergent dialects. Mr. Henry’s record of 
“ The Eight ‘ Lions ’ of Canton ” is well told, 
and the continuations of Mr. Piton’s “ China 
during tho Tsin Dynasty ” and of Mr. Oxen- 
ham’s “ Chips from Chinese History ” maintain 
their accustomed level of interest. Besides 
these contributions there is a paper on Hakka 
folk-lore and another on Hakka songs. This 
last is followed by Notices of New Books, among 
which is an appreciative review of the new 
edition of the late Dr. Williams’s Middle 
Kingdom ; and the usual papers of “ Notes 
and Queries.” 


In tho current Boletin of tho Real Academia 
de la Historia, Padre F. Fita prints from a text 
furnished by the Prior, Don Francisco Polit, 
collated with a MS. in the Royal Library at 
Munich, an indited Latin poem in praise of 
the Convent of Roncosvalles, written between 
August 31, 1199, and December 1215 ; probably 
by Rodrigo, Archbishop of Toledo. The poem 
is in stanzas of four lines, all rhyming, a verse 
which shortly became very popular both in 
Spanish and in Latin. A quotation will show 
that intolerance was not always the rule in 
Spain. 

“ Porta patet omnibus, infirmis et sanis, 

Non solum catholicis, verum et pagunis, 
Judeis, heretieis, ociosis, vanis; 

Et, ut dicam breviter, bonis et profanis.” 
The closing lines contain a somewhat early use 
of “ rimus ” in the sense of rhyme. 

“ Nisi rimi series foret fini data 
Auditori tedium daret protelata.” 

The ministrations of women ( sorores ) as well as 
of men in the hospitals are mentioned. The 
deed of foundation (1134-42), which is also 
given in the Boletin, contains this curious pro¬ 
vision :—“ Clerici autem sive layci confratres, 
quando feccrint orationem, dicant; domine, 
miserere confratribus meis vivis atque de- 
functis; clerici vero literatorie, si sciverint; layci 
materna lingua." 


"ORION" nORNE IN AUSTRALIA. 

What old Melbourne resident does not re¬ 
member the second-hand bookseller’s shop on 
the brow of Bourke Street Hill, near to the 
Houses of Parliament, where some fifteen to 
twenty years ago, and down to a later period, 
the colonial Quaritch—one Henry Tolrnan 
Dwight—held literary sway ? Thither on hot 
summer afternoons would flock many men of 
local note—lawyers, doctors, divines, journalists 
—a motley crew, but united in the bonds of 
bookdom. It was no light privilege to be 
admitted into the sacred circle, for “ Dwight’s ” 
possessed, in the eyes of those of the younger 
generation who cared not for the politics or 
commerce of a prosperous province, much of 
the charm of a London literary coterie. Among 
those who frequented tho low-roofed, book- 
stuffed recesses of this shop was a little, odd- 
looking old gentleman with “cork-screw” 
curls, who came on periodical visits to the 
metropolis from the dark forests of the Blue 
Mountains, where he reigned in high official 
grandeur as Warden. Everyone at ‘ ‘ Dwight’s,” 
from that great functionary himself to the 
brilliant leader of tho bar whose real aim in 
life was to collect rare editions of Montaigne, 
would greet with warmth the visitor. For this 
strange-looking little old man was Richard 
Henry (Hengist) Home, or as we invariably 
called him, “ Orion” Home. 

I said “ we ” perhaps presumptuously, for 
my youthful obscurity placed me quite on tho 
outer rim of this exclusive literary “ set,” who, 
however, tolerated my frequent presence, 
perhaps because like other great men they 
preferred a boyish listener to none. I allude 
to this obscure bit of past colonial history be¬ 
cause the death of this same R. H. Home at 
Margate has brought back so vividly the 
mingled feelings of prido and pleasure with 
which I took the old man’s hand some two or 
three years before he left for England. I have 
had the honour since to meet poets whom I 
must critically rank as “ fuller minstrels ” than 
“ Orion ” Home ; but no personal introduction 
even to a Tennyson or Browning—deeply as I 
revere their genius—could recall the emotion 
with which I regarded one who has passed 
almost silently away. 

We hear much in tho colonies nowadays of 
“ Australian literature,” and faintechoos of this 
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self-assertion are to be caught in England. 
But no account of this new literary develop¬ 
ment is complete without a recognition of the 
labours of “Orion” Home, who dwelt and 
wrote in Victoria from 1802 to 1869. During 
these years Home, who seemed to us to have 
brought in person to tlio new land the literary 
glory and traditions of the Mother country (for 
was ho not the personal friend of Charles 
Dickens and the Brownings, and had not Poe 
proclaimed his farthing Epic to bo on a par 
with Milton’s ?), was the acknowledged arbiter 
of authorship throughout Australia. At his 
sole fiat the Sydney poet Henry' Kendall’s 
“Death in the Bush’’ and the “Glen of 
Arrawatta” were awarded the coveted prize as 
“ the best poems produced in the colonies.” 

It would be absurd to class “ Orion ” Homo 
among Australian writers ; but, as an English 
poet who was a colonial resident for somo 
years, it must be claimed for him that he guided 
the literary aspirations of thoso who are the 
pioneers of a fresh development of English 
literaturo at the Antipodes. 

In an excellent article on “ King Lear’s Mad¬ 
ness,” contributed to the late Marcus Clarke’s 
magazine—the Colonial Monthly —Horae sug¬ 
gestively remarked:— 


“ On this great subject of mRdnees as treated by 


readers. But there is ample matter for a fresh 
chapter of the “ Curiosities of Literature ” in the 
dedication (dated “Bluo Mountains, Australia, 
I860”) of Home’s Prometheus the Fire-hrinyer, 
It is dedicated to “Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
Ph.D.,” the “ dear friend of ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’ ” of whom the self-exiled poet goes on 
to say: 

“Bearing in mind your high and well-deserved 
repute for learning—that you have been the 
specially chosen educator of several members of 
our present Royal Family (which, indeed, I do not 
mention on account of the royalty, but because 
the honour was conferred upon you by the wish of 
the late Prince Consort, one of the most elaborately 
educated and accomplished men of this age), and 
that your pen has contributed so many articles of 
profound research in ancient Greek and Roman 
literature and art to the great standard works of 
reference of to-day, I should never hove ventured 
to present this book to you, perhaps to have at¬ 
tempted its composition, but for the recollection 
of the opinion you gave—when some fourteen 
years ago I submitted to you the rough draft of the 
design—that ‘ it was conceived in the true spirit of 
tho ancient Greek tragic drama, and especially of 
Aeschylus.’ ” 

We may smile at the childish vanity that 
could treasure up for so many years what was 


Shakspere there is much more to say with regard 
to several tragedies; but I must leave it to others, 
who have a longer vista before their steps, and a 
personal hold upon the denizens of these growing 
lands, to which I am about to bid farewell.” 

“Orion’’Home was not the only English 
litUrateur who thirty years ago voyaged to thoso 
Southern lands. The discovery of that magic 
metal, gold, caused a “rush” of brilliant but 
briefless young barristers, and university men 
with literary tastes, who, when the “dig¬ 
gings” fever had somewhat abated, settled 
down to their legitimate callings, and have 
done so much— especially for Victoria—socially 
and intellectually. Among these came a few 
adventurous wights who thought to grow sud¬ 
denly rioh by exchanging the journalist's pen 
for tne minor’s pick. One light and airy spirit 
named Frank Fowler appeared to be so en¬ 
chanted with the Australia of aquarter of oentury 
ago that he advised literary men to settle there 
forthwith, saying that thoy were sure to be 
made Cabinet Ministers, and to receive pensions 
of a thousand a year, before thoy had time to 
recognise the fact that geographically they were 
upside down. Mr. Fowler, whose brochure was 
entitled Southern Lights, airily stated that one 
of its chapters was written “ during a hurricane 
at sea,” whereupon the Melbourne Punch —a 
vigorous offspring of its sturdy old Fleet Street 
parent—remarked:— 

“ But the Bailors never knew how Frank 
Was blowing a hurrienne too.’ 1 

And here wc have the origin of that favourite 
colonial phrase and practice which Anthony 
Trollope referred to in his parting advice to 
Victorians—“ not to blow." I mention Mr. 
Frank Fowler because his lucubrations caused 
“ Orion ” Home, who could speak with 
authority, to reply, which he did in a sober 
and reliable book entitled Australian Facts and 
Prospects. 

But Horne’s mind was cast in an antique 
mould; and, whether he resided at the Blue 
Mountains or in Regent's Park, his thoughts 
were with the Elizabethan or still more fre¬ 
quently with tho old Greek dramatists. lie 
lived in tho colony, but was no “ colonial; ” 
and, with tho exception of the book jest named, 
and a cantata called “The South Sea Sisters,” 
his Australian publications differ in no wise 
from those he brought out in such profusion in 
England. 

The eccentric Henry Tolman Dwight was of 
course his Melbourne publisher, and the little 
coterie were, perhaps, almost his only local 
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but the following passage is really interesting, 
and as a story of a “lost manuscript ” worthy 
to rank beside that of Carlyle’s French Revolu¬ 
tion biumt by Mrs. Taylor’s servant. “ In this 
savage solitude,” continues Home, 

“ this Blue Mountain of dark forests, rains, and 
hurricanes (a region, nevertheless, which may 
some day suddenly become a widely populous 
field of gold miners), without books—without 
any society — impressed at times with a sense 
of the precariousness of human life, amidst 
horse-accidents, the fall of massive trees, or 
the evil chances of dark nights in localities 
abounding in water-holes, and deep mining-shafts 
in unexpected places, always left quite unpro¬ 
tected—this Lyrical Drama was composed in the 
intervals of labour of a very different kind, and 
written for the most part during the night. When 
completed and copied with very great care, the 
manuscript was entrusted to a faithful but not in¬ 
fallible hand (at least as to bridle-hand since laid 
cold in the grave), and it was lost in mist or bog, or 
got astray somewhere; so that I had to reproduce 
the entire MS. from my first rough draft notes, 
old maps and fragments ‘against time,’ and 
under other circumstances more adverse than those 
attending its first composition.” 

There is no time even to glance at the 
“ Lyrical Drama,” which, to use his own words, 

'' he layed in the shadow of the statue of 
Aeschylus—the shadow of his feet.” Probably, 
like all he so laboriously wrote, it will soon be 
utterly forgotten—a jpathetio fate, if for 
moment we think of his high aims and his lofty 
egotism. 

Only I would maintain that his influence will 
not die, and his spirit will be kept alive, not by 
his own archaic poetry, “ bom out of its due 
time,” but by the impetus he gave to Australian 
literature during those seventeen years of his 
colonial life. Let us not forget that a national 
literature, like a people’s creed, is mainly tradi¬ 
tional, and that “Orion ” Home did no slight 
service in teaching ‘ ‘Young Australia, ” separated 
by a world’s width of water from the mother¬ 
land, to revere her classic writers, and to con¬ 
tinue in their traditions, rather than strive to 
create an alien literature. 

A. Patciiett Martel 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR. CHARLES READE’S STORY IN “HARPER’S.” 

London : March 22 , 1881 . 

May I venture to call attention to a storv 
entitled “The Picture,” by Mr. Charles Rearlo, 
now appearing in Harper’s Monthly, which bears 
a most extraordinary resemblance to Mdme. 
Charles Reybaud’s Mademoiselle de Malepeire, a 
one-volume novel published by Hachette at 
Paris in 18.30 ? While the names of tho char¬ 
acters are changed, the plot, so far as Mr. 
Reado’s story has been yet published, is iden¬ 
tical. 

Mdme. Reybaud’s novel, dated at the time of 
the French Revolution, is of a striking and 
quite original character. A young man, visit¬ 
ing at his uncle’s house, is struck with a portrait 
of the beautiful heroine (Mdlle. de Malepeire), 
and leams her history from a friend of his 
uncle’s, an old Marquis who was formerly 
betrothed to her. Filled with Republican ideas, 
she had married a peasant, and, after much con¬ 
sequent unhappiness, had killed him in disgust, 
and disappeared. A gaunt old woman, who 
had served tho young man’s uncle for some 
years, falling ill and dying, her confessor reveals 
the fact that she was Mdlle. de Malepeire, and 
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the announcement of her death and identity end 
the story. 

On comparing the two stories, the English 
version, so far as yet published, though shorter 
and slightly modified, is practically the same as 
the French one. The scene in both is laid in 
Provence, the descriptions of rooms and furni¬ 
ture often coincide, tho characters, events, 
interviews, and dialogues follow the same lines. 

I subjoin a few examples. 

Page 5. 

Des vases du Jnpon, Chinese vases, fire feet 
toujours garnis de fleurs, high, and always filled 
mrmontaient les en- with flowers, guarded 
coignures, etles boiseries the four oorners of the 
jxintes en gris encad- room; vast landscapes 
mient quatre grandes were painted on the 
toiles qul representaient walls, and framed in 
dcupaysageshiatoriques. panels of mellow oak. 

Page 49. 

“ Que represcnte ce “ Whathaveweheref” 
morceau de bois” “ t’n and he drew out the little 
clueseur, je pense,” re- wooden figure. ... “It 
pondit le Baron, “ il a is a sportsman,” said the 
son fusil 1 la main.” Marquis, “leaning on 
“Vous vous trompez, bis gun.” . . . “You 
monpire, c'est un berger are blind,” said Irene, 
qui garde les troupeaux, “ it is a shepherd lean- 
appuye surson baton.” ing on his staff.” 

Page 85. 

Je m'approchai le I came forward with a 
ctrur palpitant; Mdlle. beating heart. . . . She 
de Malepeire mit Sana put her hand in mine 
hisiter sa main dans la without a moment’s 
mienne, et nous traver- hesitation, aud we 
fumes ainsi l’cglise. marched down the aisle. 

I might quote many more passages which 
are equally parallel, but fear to trespass on 
vour space. To say the least, as no acknow¬ 
ledgment is attached to tho publication of 
Mr. Reade’s story in Harper's, some explanation 
seems to be called for. E. J. Marshall. 

[A correspondent of the New York Nation 
(March 13 ) calls attention to the parallelism 
between Mr. Charles Beade’s story and one that 
appeared, under tho title of “The Portrait in 
my Uncle’s Dining-room,” in the Mouth and 
also in Littell's Living Age at the end of 1869 , 
described as “from tho French.” A corre- 
spindent of the Boston Literary World had 
previously (March 8) compared with it a story, 
called “ What the Papers Revealed,” in the St. 
■lu -net a Magazine for August 1867 , whieh appears 
to have been republished at New York in the 
same year under the title HWrre Shall He Find 
H-r l Miss Marshall, however, seems to deserve 
the credit of having traoed this multiform story 
to its original source. —Ed. Academy.] 


R. H. HORNE. 

London: March 84,1884. 

May I say that I was a little surprised at tho 
tone of your obituary notioe of Mr. E. H. 
Horne—especially at your apparent implication 
tiiat he would bo remembered only by his 
association with Mrs. Browning ? With all my 
love and reverence for Mrs. Browning, I hardly 
think that probable. I have always felt that 
11. H. Horne is one of tho few modem poets 
likely to be remembered by future generations 
—at all events by tho students of our litera¬ 
ture—as having written really good and 
memorable poetry. I have never myself, 
indeed, been able thoroughly to sympathise 
with the almost unqualified eulogium which 
(if I remember rightly) Edgar Poe once passed 
ifiion “ Orion,” although there is assuredly 
very much to admire in it. But in an age 
singularly unfruitful in English dramatic 
l">etry of a high order, Home’s “Cosmo de 
Medici” and the “Death of Marlowe” stand 
out as not unworthy of a place beside 
“ Colombe’s Birthday,” " Tho Blot on the 
’Scutcheon,” and “ Pippa Passes.” You men¬ 
tion the poet’s want of “ popularity.” And, 


indeed, I have been credibly infomied that 
“ tho public ” knows little of Home’s dramas. 
I can only express my sincere sympathy with 
the belli/a multorum eapitum in its deprivation, 
as well as my (not too confident) hope that 
something may yet oocur to deliver it from tho 
parlous state which such ignorant indifference 
would seem to arguo. But the poetry is good 
poetry “ for a’ that.” Roden Noel. 


st. JosErir. 

London: March 24. 1884. 

There are a few curious dates in connexion 
with 8 t. Joseph’s position in Western hagiology 
which tend to confirm a remark in the Academy 
last week that there do not seem to be any pro- 
Reformatiou English churches dedicated in his 
honour. The earliest trace I have found of his 
festival in the West is an application made to 
Chancellor Gerson hv the Chapter of Chartres 
to know how they ought to keep that festival. 
In his reply, dated September 7, 1416, he plainly 
implies that there was no office for the (lav having 
any authority, although ho says that some day 
or other in St. Joseph’s honour is observed in 
various foreign countrios, notably in Germany; 
and he suggests their availing themselves of a 
day in the Advent ember-season, when tho Gos¬ 
pel and Breviary' lessons of tho day refer to St. 
Joseph, as the most convenient plan, because 
not requiring them to set aside or clash with 
the ferial office. The day was not inserted in the 
local Roman Kalendar till Sixtus IV. placed it 
there in 1474 ; and, even so, it had to wait till 
1621 before it was raised to festival rank by 
Gregory XV. A constitution of the next Pope, 
Urban VIII., did something more for its observ¬ 
ance ; but tho learned Jesuit Guyet, in his 
Heortologia, first issued at Paris in 1657, states 
that it wus scarcely observed then anywhere, 
save where that constitution was received as 
art of the Canon Law. Tho commemoration 
oes not occur at all, unless I mistake, in the 
old English uses, and the earliest appearance of 
it here that I know of is in a Sarum Enchiridion 
of 1530; but it is retained in the Kalendar of 
the Elizabethan Preces Privatae of 1564. I may 
add that the feast is absent from the Kalendar 
of an QJfirium Diurnum of the Monks of St. 
Justina (Benedictines of Monte Cassino), Venice, 
1541, in my possession, while it appears as a 
double of the second class in a Monte Cassino 
Breviary of 1600, also in my library. 

Bichard F. Littledale. 


HYBRID PLACE-NAMES. 

Bristol: March 24,1884. 

I beg leave to demur at the Bev. Isaac Tay¬ 
lor’s reference (Academy, March 22) of Combe 
Martin to a Celtic formation. The “ Combe ” 
of course is Celtic, as in the other instances, 
Ilfracombe and Yarcombe, which Dr. Taylor 
says are Teutonic formations; but as to the 
formation of “Combe-Martin,” I should havo 
called it Norman. “ Martin ” is a sub-Norman 
family name, annexed to a Damnonian Cum 
(Cambrian Civm), being a Combe said to bo 
granted by the Conqueror to a Martin de 
Tours, and having belonged to Martins for 
several generations. I will not risk an ob¬ 
jection to the Teutonic formation of Ilford- 
cornbe = Ilfracombe, but Yarcombe is a combe 
by the river Yart (from which most likely the 
contiguous “Chard” also got its name, although 
Cerdio would perhaps be snatched by some 
etymologists). Biver-names are more likely 
to be Celtic, and both of these two other -combes 
are probably Celtic with Teutonic veneers and 
re-formations. 

Some six miles east of Combe-Martin is 
Martinhoe, and this proximity has sometimes 
tempted one of the rash guesses, so current in 
these matters, of a common origin or other 
intimate relation. Their only relation is that 


both names probably started from Tours ages 
apart, and they have both accidentally become 
neighbours at last. Martinhoe is one of a small 
group of -hoes on the extreme sea-verge of North 
Devon. The church has one of above twenty 
surviving dedications to St. Martin that are scat¬ 
tered over Devon and Cornwall. This dedication 
came also, no doubt, from Tours, via Armorica, 
into ancient Damnonia. Would Dr. Taylor toll 
us what is the nationality of the -hoe which has 
here attached itself to a primaeval Christian- 
Celtic name ? Thomas Kerslake. 


THE DANES IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

London: March 14,1881. 

In reply to Mr. Taylor’s letter, I must point 
out that the statement to which I objected was 
that -inn is “tho Danish form of -ham." Mr. 
Taylor will probably agree with me that this is 
incorrect. I have not denied that the corrup- 
of -ham into -um (so frequent in Germany and 
Holland) can bo paralleled in tho modem forms 
of many plaoe-names in this country. Ulrome, 
so far as the pronunciation is concerned, is a 
good instance in point. I boliove, however, 
that the other Holderness names quoted by Mr. 
Taylor—Rysoni and Newsom—can be proved to 
be locatives plunil; and it appears from docu¬ 
mentary evidence that the general tendency in 
England has been to corrupt an original -um 
into -ham or -holm. 

With regard to Bamsdale, Mr. Taylor agrees 
with me that the name, linguistically con¬ 
sidered, is of Anglian, not Danish, formation— 
a fact which Mr. Streatfeild omitted to point 
out. The personal name Beom, from which 
Bamsdale seems to bo derived, was a genuine 
English name, but, when occurring in Lincoln¬ 
shire, it is most likely to be an adax>tation of 
the Danish Bjorn. The name Bjami would, I 
think, probably have been anglicised as Beoma, 
in which case the modem form of the place- 
name derived from it would have been Barn- 
dale. Henry Bradley. 


XORKINQTON’S AND OTJYLFORDE’s PILGRIMAGES. 

London: March 24, 1884. 

I have ncithor leisure nor inclination to go 
on reiterating the same statements ; but, when 
my facts are disallowed and my evidenoe mis¬ 
represented, I feel it necessary to reply once, 
and only this once, again. Mr. Loftie has 
admitted resemblances between the book he 
edits and that of Guylfordo’s chaplain; he 
has, however, fallon into some astonishing and 
ludicrous blunders. With the two books before 
him he tolls the readers of the Academy, 
among other things, that the account of the 
Yenice dockyards, of the marriage of the sea, 
of the processions, of Corfona, of the landing 
at Jaffa, and “ the personal adventures through¬ 
out are wholly different.” I am sorry to 
state that in each of these particulars Mr. 
Loftie is in error. Tho account of the “ Archi¬ 
nale” given by Torkington (p. 8 ) is partly 
copied from the book ho has plundered so much, 
where, at p. 7, for example, I find this: “There 
be workynge dayly at the same Arehynale in a 
place that is in lengtho .M.lxxx foto, moo 
than an .V. men and women that do no thynge 
but dayly make ropes and cables.” "Will Mr. 
Loftie explain how this is different from the same 
words and numerals in his own edition ? Will 
ho do so, too, for tho accounts of the marriage 
of the sea and the festival and the procession 
“ on corporis Xpi day,” and other tlnngs “the 
proccsso and cerimonycs whereof were to Ion go 
to wryte,” all of which appear on pp. 8 and 9 
of Sir H. Ellis’s edition of Guylforde, and arc 
quoted, down to the misspelling of a Latin word 
—Domini for Dominii—in Mr. Loftio’s own 
edition of Torkington ? The account of Cor¬ 
tona supplies an amusing example ef ancient 
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“ fudge.” Guylforde’s chaplain says of Corfona 
(p. 11): “Therebeij strongecastellesstondyngo 
upon two rokkes. They holde of tho Venycyans, 
a.id I trowe they haue noo where so stronge a 
place,” &c. Mr. Loftie’s “original” author 
begins the same story with charming variation, 
thus: “ At Corfona, as the Patrone shetvyd me 
the be ij strong castellys, stonding vp on r 
Rokkys,” &c. (Tork. p. 17). Very original 
this; and I could fill several pages of the 
Academy with equally original stuff. As for 
the personal narrations being different, it is not 
so, for the two books agree in all essentials in 
scores of cases where both writers use the same 
verbs and pronouns of identical circumstances. 
Kt pede Herculean. Will Mr. Loftie and Mr. 
Tuer give us a cheap edition of the Guylforde 
Pilgrimage ? Par better so than defend a con¬ 
victed malefactor. B. H. Cowper. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, March 81,7 p.m. Actuaries: “ The Applica¬ 
tion of the Principle of Non-forfeiture to Ordinary 
Policies," by Mr. T. B. Sprague. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Alloys used for Coinage,” IV., by Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: 11 Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature" (continued), by Mr. W. E. Beelon. 

Tuesday, April 1, S p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 
Heat," V., by Prof. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: (‘The Rivers Cong 
and Niger Entrances to Mid-Africa," by Mr. I 
Copper. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘The Life an 
Social Position of Hebrew Women in Biblical 
limes," by Dr. Chotzner; “Technological Terms, 
Hebraic and Non-Hebraie, marking the Progress 
of Ancient Culture,” by the Rev. A. Lihvy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Experiments on the 
Composition and Destructive Distillation of Coal,” 
by Mr. W. Foster. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Use of the Remora 
by Native Fishermen at Zanzibar," by Mr.F. Holm- 
wood j “The Acclimatisation of the Japanese Deer 
at Powerscourt,” by Viscount Powerscourt; 
“8tudiee in New Zealand Ichthyology, I.—The 
Skeleton of Reyalecm argentmu," by Prof. T. Jeffrey 
Parker. 

Wednesday, April 2, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The 
Dwe'lings of the Poor of Great Cities,” by Mr. E. 
Hoole. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Rocks of Guernsey,” 
by the Rev. E. Hill, with an Appendix on the 
“Microscopic Structure of Some of the Rocks,” by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney: “ A New Specimen of MegaU 
ichthy. from the Yorkshire Coal-field,” by Prof. 
L. C. Miall; “Studies on Some Japanese Rocks,” 
by Dr Bundjiro Koto. 

_ 8 p.m. British Archaeological: “ Tenby and the 
Cathedral of St. David’s,” by the Rev. S. M. May- 
hew. 

THUE8D ay, April 3, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,” VI.. by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ A Revision of the Families 
and Genera of the Sclerodermic Zooantheria, the 
Rugosa excepted,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan; “ Pollen 
from the Egyptian Mummies.” by Mr. Chas. F. 
WhiteThe Anatomy and Functions of the Tongue 
of the Honey Bee,” by Mr. T. J. Briant. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Double Algebra,” by 
Prof. Cayley; “ A Direct Investigation of the Com¬ 
plete Primitive Equation F (x, y. z, p, q) = 0, with 
a Way of remembering the Auxiliary System,” by 
Mr. J. W. Russell; “ The Floatation of a Triangular 
Prism,” by Mr. J. J. Walker. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Heat-action of Ex¬ 
plosives,” by Capt. Andrew Noble. 

Friday, April 4. 8 p.m. Philological: “ The Dialects of 
the Lowlands of Scotland, II.—Insular,” by Mr. A. J. 
Ellis. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Building of 
i Alps.” by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

. Royal Institution: “ Pboto- 
, hy 


it treats. The standpoint of the author is 
that of a former generation, and belongs to 
a condition of thought which has now passed 
away. 

In 


„ the Alps.” by Prof. T. 

Saturday, April 5, s p.m. Royn 

graphlo Action,” VI., by Capt. Abney. 


SCIENCE. 

The Origin* of Religion and Language, con- 
tidered in Five Essays. By F. C. Cook. 
(Murray.) 

A book on the origins of language and reli¬ 
gion by the erudite editor of The Speaker’s 
Commentary cannot fail to excite high expec¬ 
tations. This handsome volume exhibits a 
considerable range of reading, not a little 
special and original research, as well as con¬ 
spicuous courage in maintaining opinions 
diametrically opposed to the accepted axioms 
of modern science in the departments of which 


a work professing to deal with the 
origin of language it might not be held un¬ 
reasonable to expect some reference to the 
arguments of the teachers who have so pro¬ 
foundly influenced the old traditional treat 
ment of the subject. There is no mention of 
Steinthal or Schleicher, of Geiger, Noire, or 
Waitz; and there is hardly an allusion to 
current speculations, unless it be a sentence 
(p. 345) in which the writer says that he 
attaches “ little or no value ” to the conclu¬ 
sions of “ linguistic evolutionists.” With 
regard to the origin of religion, there is not 
a word about myths or the science of com¬ 
parative mythology; there are no references 
to the Hibbert lecturers or the works of such 
writers as Dr. E. B. Tylor or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The reader discovers with astonish¬ 
ment that neither the origin of religion nor 
the structure of language is discussed otherwise 
than incidentally, two essays in which these 
difficult questions were to be treated having 
been omitted from the book, the first for the 
conclusive reason that the author “ could not 
hope to present tho facts in a complete or 
satisfactory form,” the other because “ it 
would have involved far more extensive in¬ 
vestigations than he could hope to complete.” 
The parts of Romeo and Juliet having been 
necessarily left out, the title of the play 
might, without disadvantage, have been 
changed. 

From chance paragraphs which have been 
allowed to stand, it is not difficult to discover 
the opinions of the author on the professed 
subject of the book, and he must be con¬ 
gratulated on the sound judgment which has 
led him to omit the two essays which alone 
could have justified the selection of his title. 
It is evident that he regards tho subject from 
what may be called the antediluvian point of 
view. Civilisation, language, and religion are 
referred to the period of the Deluge. All the 
races of mankind are descended from Noah. 
Theories as to the progressive development of 
religious ideas or of linguistic evolution cannot 
be allowed, or even discussed, as they arc 
contrary to the “ fundamental principles ” of 
the author. Primitive religion did not originate 
in ancestor-worship or fetichism, in planetary 
or solar worship, or in the personification of 
physical forces, but it began in every case 
with a pure and elevated monotheism, revealed 
to the ancestors of the Hebrew race, being 
subsequently debased by superstitions which 
arose out of misapprehended traditions relating 
to the “accidental discovery of alcohol by 
Noah.” The Indian Soma-worship, which 
was the celebration of this discovery, led to 
drunken orgies, whence arose false worships, 
repulsive superstitions, and the obscene rites 
of savage tribes. The Canon asserts that 
primitive religion in no case grew out of the 
personification of physical forces; but he 
avoids any discussion of the really crucial 
case—that of the oldest religion of which we 
have any positive knowledge. He admits, 
indeed, that we have contemporary Egyptian 
documents reaching back for nearly 6,000 
years, and that there are no monuments of 
other races “ comparable with them in 
authenticity or antiquity.” Now Mr. Le 


Page Renouf has conclusively shown that the 
deities of the Egyptian pantheon were per¬ 
sonifications of natural phenomena, Osiris, 
Ptah, Turn, Ra, Horns, and Mentu being 
aspects of the sun, Isis, Hathor, and Neith 
were tho morning or evening twilight, Set 
the night, and Seb the earth. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that, “ after full considera¬ 
tion,” the discussion of the origin of the 
Egyptian mythological conceptions, fatal as 
it would be to the author’s theory of a 
primeval Noachic revelation to all mankind, 
has been omitted, because it “ would have 
given occasion to interminable controversy 
to controversy, doubtless, but possibly not so 
interminable as he thinks. 

In like manner we are taught that the 
history of language is a history, not of evolu¬ 
tion, but of degradation ; every language is to 
be traced back to the primeval tongue spoken 
by Shorn, Ham, and Japhet, existing diver¬ 
gences of speech being due to the con¬ 
fusion of tongues on the plain of Shinar, 
aided subsequently by the effects of climate. 
Such a thesis might be held to be beyond 
the pale of scientific discussion if it had not 
been propounded—with much ingenuity and 
considerable learning—by an eminent digni¬ 
tary selected on account of his sound judg¬ 
ment and great erudition for the important 
post of editing The Speaker's Commentary. 
On these grounds Canon Cook has a clear 
prima facie right to a respectful hearing. 

The book does not profess to be an organic 
whole, but consists of five unconnected essays 
of unequal merit. One, to which little ob¬ 
jection can be taken, contains an account of 
the decipherment of the Persian cuneiform; 
two are devoted to discussions of the religious 
ideas found in the Rig Veda and the Zend 
Avesta, of which it need only be said that the 
conclusions arrived at differ widely from those 
generally accepted; the fourth essay is a 
sketch of universal ethnology and philology; 
while the fifth discusses the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage. Questions of grammar and structure, 
usually held to be all important, are evaded, 
tho writer holding that he has established 
the common origin of all languages by means 
of a vocabulary of 250 Egyptian words, which, 
with immense labour and no little ingenuity, 
are compared with words in other languages 
—Greek, Latin, English, Welsh, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Accadian, Basque, Lapp, 
Finnish, Samoyed, Tibetan, American, Peru¬ 
vian, Negro, Chinese, and other tongues too 
numerous to mention. 

Having given this general outline of what 
the reader may expect, the limits of space 
render it expedient to confine more detailed 
criticism to one out of the five essays, and it 
may be fairest to the author to select that 
which has the closest connexion with the title 
of the book. This is the fourth essay, in 
which the writer attempts the impossible ta«k 
of giving in eighty pages “ an account of all 
known languages, ancient and modern.” This 
essay proves to be merely a popular lecture 
delivered at Exeter more than twenty years 
ago. To print it ns the author has now done, 
without substantial alteration,” shows a 
singular unconsciousness of the advances in 
linguistic science which the last twenty years 
have witnessed. Unavoidably inadequate and 
superficial as the treatment of so vast a sul>- 
ject in such small compass must necessarily 
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be, we are entitled, at all events, to look for 
a competent and accurate knowledge of the 
subject. Unfortunately, this essay bristles 
with statements not only doubtful, but posi¬ 
tively erroneous. 

It would be unpardonable to advance so 
s?rious a charge without the production of 
evidence sufficient to substantiate it. To 
begin with, the author adopts, with full 
approval, Bopp’s theory — now universally 
rejected by all sound scholars—that the Malay 
language and the allied Polynesian dialects 
belong to the Aryan family of speech. Still 
stranger is the assertion that the Kawi, or 
old Javanese, which is an agglutinative Malay 
language, “ approaches very near to pure 
Sanskrit.” Tibetan, an isolating language 
allied to the Burmese, is classed as “pure 
Scythian, nearest to the Mongolian; ” and 
Tungus, an agglutinative language, is said to 
be “a branch” of Tibetan. Phoenicia— 
whose language was a typical Semitic dialect, 
hardly differing more from Hebrew than the 
dialect of Dorset does from that of Somerset— 
was, we are told, “ the great representative of 
the race of Ham,” whose name was, however, 
given to Egypt by the Egyptians. The lin¬ 
guistic and racial affinities of the Japanese 
being as yet undetermined, no sober ethnol¬ 
ogist would venture on the wild statement 
that the inhabitants of Japan are partly 
Aryan, partly Malay, partly Scythian or 
Turanian, with an infusion of Negro blood, 
who speak a Tibetan language “ with a strong 
dash of Negro.” The Finns, Lapps, Turks, 
and Magyars are certainly not “ true Huns,” 
and it argues a strange confusion of thought 
to affirm that “the Huns” under Arpad 
conquered Hungary in the ninth century. 
The Huns, who occupied Hungary in the 
fourth century, were after a short period 
succeeded by Teutonic tribes, Ostrogoths and 
Lombards, who in turn were expelled by the 
Ugric Magyars under Arpad. If any descend¬ 
ants of Attila’s Huns survive in Europe they 
must be sought for among the Bulgarians, 
who arc said, by Canon Cook, to be descended 
from “a Slavonic family in Esthonia.” 
The confusion of thought which identifies 
Magyars and Huns is shown in the statement 
that “ at present the old languages of the 
Hindoos are represented by the Hindustani, 
used throughout those portions of the penin¬ 
sula which are not peopled by Dravidians.” 
A more misleading statement it would be 
difficult to frame. Hindustani or Urdu, the 
language of the camp, is a mere lingua franca, 
a dialect based upon Hindi, but mingled with 
Arabic and Persian forms. The old Prakrit 
languages of India are represented not only 
by Hindi, of which Hindustani is only one 
dialect out of fifty-seven, but also by thirteen 
other languages, such as Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindi, Punjabi, Kashmiri, and 
Nepali. Hindustani has less claim to repre¬ 
sent the Prakrits than any of the others. 
The Afghans, again, do not call them¬ 
selves Pushtus, which is the name of their 
language; we might as well say that the 
Indians call themselves Sanskrits. It is 
not true that “ the ablest ethnologists 
agree” that Carian was an Aryan language. 
There is no evidence for the assertion that 
Phoenician was spoken in Cornwall for ages. 
Maltese is not a dialect of Phoenician, but of 
Arabic. The Punic inscription from Marseilles 


does not represent the oldest form of the 
Phoenician language; there are inscriptions 
from Cyprus, Malta, and Sardinia older by 
many centuries. 

Canon Cook ingenuously says in his Preface 
that, “ inasmuch as the principal facts that he 
has collected were for the most part new to 
himself, they may he now to the generality of 
his readers.” Among these novel facts is the 
statement that Greek art, architecture as well 
sculpture, was derived from Egypt; that the 
phonetic characters in the hieroglyphic writing 
were not developed out of ideographs; that 
the Chinese graphic symbols do not represent 
articulate sounds ; that Homer lived two cen¬ 
turies after the Exodus ; and that Buddhism 
arose in the seventh or eighth century b.c. 

But, to pass from mere blunders and in¬ 
accuracies of detail, the list of which it 
would be easy to extend almost indefinitely, 
it may be well to state in a few words the 
author’s general theory as to the affinities of 
nations and languages. He has an “un¬ 
changeable conviction,” which he believes will 
ultimately be shared “by all unprejudiced 
minds,” as to the “ original unity of all lan¬ 
guages.” He considers that there were only 
two primitive families of speech, ultimately 
reducible to one. The first is the Semitic, 
including the languages spoken by the de¬ 
scendants of Shem and Ham. This comprises 
all the languages of Africa as well as those of 
Melanesia and Australia. The second is the 
Japhetic, which embraces the Aryan as well 
as the Turanian, American, Polynesian, and 
Chinese. The old Egyptian and the modern 
African languages branched off from the 
Semitic stem before the system of triliteral 
roots was developed. The Japhetic language 
was originally inflectional, but in the Turanian 
branch the inflections were lost owing to the 
influence of climate. We have a very definite 
and curious account of how this came to pass. 
Soon after the deluge certain hot-headed and 
unruly young men led off into the Asiatic 
deserts the illegitimate children of the primi¬ 
tive Aryans, together with the servile classes, 
and plunged into dreary regions, exposed to 
the vicissitudes of intense heat, and winters of 
all but perpetual duration. Naturally, in 
such an extraordinary climate, the inflections 
of the language were lost, and it became either 
monosyllabic like the Chinese or agglutinative 
like the Turkic and Malay. How the Acca- 
dians, the oldest civilised race of Asia, who, 
unfortunately for the theory, continued to 
occupy the plain of Shinar, lost their in¬ 
flections, we are not told. Similarly, the 
Negro and other African languages are de¬ 
generated forms of Egyptian, produced by the 
speakers living enervated and degraded lives 
in alluvial districts. A portion of the Negro 
race, however, instead of remaining in alluvial 
districts, became a race of enterprising mariners 
who successively colonised Ceylon, the Anda¬ 
mans, Borneo, Melanesia, and Australia. 

Canon Cook takes no account of chron¬ 
ological difficulties, and ignores or evades the 
conclusions of anthropologists. In tracing all 
the existing races of mankind to the family of 
Noah, he does not attempt to account for the 
early evolution of the Negroid type as por¬ 
trayed on the Egyptian monuments, and he 
disposes of recent researches into the anti¬ 
quity of man by the bold assertion that the 
palaeolithic implements discovered in Central 


France are not really older than the Roman 
period. 

It is impossible to share the writer’s con¬ 
fident anticipation that his views will be 
accepted by all unprejudiced minds; and it is 
a matter for regret that the publication of this 
volume will not add to the reputation of its 
author. Isaac Taylor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

London, March 22 ,1881. 

In recommending the use of modified letters, 
such as italics, for representing modified sounds 
in Oriental languages, I had alluded to the 
fact that in Sanskrit, for instance, palatal 
consonants are often interchangeable with gut¬ 
turals. A 3 vak becomes in the genitive v&as, 
or as va&mi, “I say,” becomes vakti, “he 
says,” the mere change of a roman into an 
italic k to mark the phonetic change from 
guttural to palatal has its advantages. But I 
meant to say no more. It was an additional 
advantage only, not the primary reason. 

However, as every scholarly objection has a 
right to be heard, I send you a letter from the 
Rev. J. Knowles, a missionary in Travancore. 
He writes: 

“ As to palatals and gutturals being organically and 
grammatically closely connected, I must remark 
that the grammatical relation does not hold good 
in the Dravidian elements of the South Indian 
languages. It holds good partially in words 
derived from the Sanskrit. The affix of the past 
tense in Malayalam is -tu (supposed to be part of 
the demonstrative atu, ‘ it ’). After a crude form 
ending in a palatal vowel, this tu becomes chu. 
This class of verbs includes almost all the verbs 
from the Sanskrit, about half of the whole number 
of verbs in the language which end—present 
tense, -ikkunnu; past, -ichchu; future, -ikkum. 
In all these cases, ichchu is not from -ikku, but from 
-ittu (according to Dr. Gundert). In the verb 
akunnu, ‘ to be,’ the past tense is 4yi, and so in 
many others where y is from k. In all these cases to 
use italic k for ch would mislead. Again, in the 
derivation of nouns, even from the Sanskrit, 
Malayalam chanti is derived from the Sanskrit 
sandhi (joining), chattan from isstavu (ruler), 
ohattara from jraddham, charam from kshuram 
(alkali), ch&tu from dyutam (gaming), pich- 
cha/a from pittala, where we liave ch from «, 
sr, ksh, dy, tt. So also chakky&r from San¬ 
skrit root «laghy3r, chevakar from aevakar, and 
udayadicAcAa from adityan, and, worse still, 
chiitu from dyutam. In all these cases to 
print ch as italic k would be worse than 
useless. And as in Malayalam, Sanskrit, Ac., 
there is a separate letter for ch, why not use 
a separate letter in transliteration ? Whatever 
may have been the ancient pronunciation of 
the palatal ch, j, they are now pronounced as 
ch in church, and j in judge, by the Brahmans 
here; and no difficulty is found in passing from 
the present tense in -ikkunnu to the past in -ichchu 
in Malayalam, or as in Tamil -ittu. You will find 
more, I think, in Caldwell’s Comparative Dra vidian 
Grammar; but I think italic k for ch would only 
mislead in the South Indian languages. In the 
missionary alphabet, why is ah used for the 
lingual sibilant, instead of an italic t, so that we 
get ishlam for Warn ? From my experience. I 
should say Englishmen are much more likely to 
mispronounce the dentals t.d n than the cerebrals, 
and the employment of italics for the cerebrals 
diverts the attention too much to the cerebrals at 
the expense of the dentals.” 

The reason why, in the missionary alphabet, 
sh is used for the lingual s is because the 
italic « is required for the palatal s. It is quite 
true that Sanskrit dentals are to us more 
difficult to pronounce than Sanskrit linguals; 
but, grammatically, the dentals are more 
typical than the linguals, and have therefore a 
right to the unmodified signs. 

F. Max Muller. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Some important researches on the liquefaction 
of the refractory gases have been recently 
conducted by Messrs. Yon Wroblewski and 
Olszewski. In their ingeniously constructed 
apparatus they are able to liquefy oxygen 
under a pressure of alxiut twenty atmospheres at 
a temperature of - bill 3 C. The oxygen then 
appears as a colourless, transparent, exceed¬ 
ingly mobile liquid. In order to liquefy nitro¬ 
gen and carbon monoxide, they require a 
pressure of at least fifty atmospheres. In the 
course of their researches they have succeeded 
in solidifying alcohol at about - 130'5° C., the 
substance appearing first as a viscous liquid, 
like thick oil, and then as a white solid body. 
The method of operation has been described in 
PoggendorfTs Anmilcii and in the Atomies de 
Chimie. 

A COMPREHENSIVE work on British Mining. 
by Mr. Rolrert Hunt, the Keeper of Mining 
Records, will be puldisWl early next month by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood. 

Prof. T. G. Bonnet, President of the Geo¬ 
logical Society, will on Friday next (April 1) 
give a discourse at the Royal Institution on 
■“ The Building of the Alps.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. H. Sweet has nearly finished a Primer 
of Middle English, similar in character to his 
Anglo-Saxon Primer, but somewhat longer. 
It consists of extracts from the Ancrai Kiwis 
and the Ormulum-, as the purest representatives 
of the Southern and Midland dialects respect¬ 
ively, printed as in the MSS., but with dia¬ 
critics to show the length and quality (open¬ 
ness, closeness, Ac.) of the vowels, so as to 
enable the beginner to trace the rigorous laws 
which underlie the apparently arbitrary spell¬ 
ings of Middle English, together with grammar, 
notes, and a glossary. It will be published by 
the Oxford University Press in the Clarendon 
Press series. 

The thirteenth part of the Palaeographical 
Society’s facsimiles, which is now ready for 
issue, contains thirty-one plates. Among them 
are reproductions from: a Greek inscription 
found at Cape Taonarus, of the fifth century 
B.C.; a MS. of Nicephorus, ninth century; the 
illustrated Latin Pentateuch, of the seventh 
century, belonging to Lord Ashburnham; the 
Liber Vitae of Durham, of about a.d. 840; the 
Durham Ritual, tenth century; Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Jl.ii. 1043; Domesday Book, a.d. 
1086; Oocleve, A.n. 1411-12; various illumi¬ 
nated and other MSS., from the ninth to the 
fifteenth centuries ; and several charters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The part is 
accompanied by an Introduction and tables 
for the series. 

We understand that the Rev. Lawrence H. 
Mills, an American scholar now at Hanover, 
has undertaken to translate tho third volume of 
the Zend Avesta for “ The Sacred Books of the 
East,” which M. James Darmesteter has found 
himself unable to finish. It will contain the 
Yasna, Visparad, Afrigan, and Gahs. 

The last number of Triibner’s Oriental Record 
prints a long reply by Dr. C. Abel to a criticism 
of his Ilchester Lectures by Prof. Whitney 
which appeared some time ago in the New 
York Critic. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Axthbopolooicax, Institute. — (Tuesday. March 11.) 
Prof. Flower, President, in the Chair.—Mr. A. L. 
Lewis read a paper on ” The Longstone and other 
Prehistoric Remnins in the Isle of Wight.”—Mr. 
W. J. Knowles read a paper on “ The Antiquity of 
Man in Deland.” The author exhibited a series of 
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flints discovered by him at Larne and other parts 
of the North-cast coast of Ireland, some of which 
he believed to have been dressed in imitation of 
certain pear-shaped nodules or hammer-stones 
found at the same spot, while others allowed more 
evident signs of human workmanship. One large 
chipped implement was found iu what appeared to 
be true, undisturbed boulder-clay; and hence tho 
author contended that the implements he exhibited 
were not only oMei than the Neolithic age iu Ire¬ 
land, but older even than those previously known 
as Palaeolithic, and that they carry the age of man 
back into the Glacial period.—A paper by Admiral 
F. S. Tremlett on the Cromlec of Er Lame was 
read by the Director.—A paper by Mr. Henry 
Prigg ou “A Portion of a Human Skull of Sup¬ 
posed Palaeolithic Age from near Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds ” was read. The author exhibited tho 
fragment—which consisted of small portions of the 
frontal and right and left parietal bones—and also 
two flint implements found in the same locality. 

Oamrripoe PHtLOLOoiCAl SoclKtY.-— ( Thursday, 
March IS.) 

Prof. 8k fat, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
Robertson Smith read a paper on “ Odaenathus 
and Zenobiu,” of which the following is an ab¬ 
stract. In spite of the interest attaching to the 
history of Zcnobia, it is only lately that the 
numerous inscriptions, Greek and Aramaic, which 
have been collected from the ruins of Palmyra, 
and a more accurate comparative study of the coins 
of Zenobia and her son Wahballat or Athenodorus, 
have made it possible to undertake a serious re¬ 
vision of the accounts of Til 1cmout and Gibbon. 
The character of the literary documents (to which 
only one important addition, the fragments of 
Dio’s anonymous contiuuator, published by Mai in 
his Norn Collcctio, has been recently made) is 
notoriously bad. The Augustan historians, Tre- 
bellius Pollio and Vopiscus, are rather ancodote- 
mongers than serious historians. Zosimna is better 
on the whole, but his text is in a deplorable state. 
In order to sift, decipher, and restore the facts as 
presented in these writers, we have often to turn 
to tho monuments. They have, first Of all, settled 
who Odaenathus and Zenobia were. He was 
Odhainat son of Odhoinat son of Haimn son of 
Naaor—names distinctly Arabic. His father was 
a man of senatorial rank. He hod an elder brother 
Nat ran, who appears on an inscription of a.n. 257 
as a senator (hagrpiraTos frvyvAqrurlt) and head¬ 
man (tin, (fapxat). Tho vague title “headman” 
cauuot refer to any Roman or civic dignity. The 
place had its Bov Aij and 5i)«oi and its arparriyol, the 
highest administrative officers. But the position 
of Palmyra nnturally threw the chief power into 
the hands of the man whose influence with the 
Arabs along the trade-route could ensure the safe 
conduct of its caravans. The rise of the house of 
Omnyyn from the merchant families of Mecca (n 
city far inferior to Palmyra) makes the elevation 
of Odhaynat's far from surprising. Jfairan must 
havo died early, and his brother succeeded to his 
influence. He is called Lausporarat uwaruefa — i.e., 
eonsularis —in an inscription of 258. This high 
Roman dignity could only have been conferred 
upon him for services in connexion with Vnleri- 
anus’ ill-fated march against Sapor, such as a 
Palmyrene noble thoroughly acquainted with the 
routes and possessing great influence with the 
Arabs alone could render. At thi- time he must 
have been already married to Zenobia, for his son, 
though beardless ou his coins, must have been 
born by 25'J. Zeuobia’s name. Hath Zabbai, 
shows her Palmyrene origin, and Her character 
points to Arab blood. Her boasted descent from 
Cleopatra and the Ptolemies was a politic Action ; 
and Athanasius' strange mistake in calling her a 
Jewess, refuted by the heathen emblems on her 
coins, may be explained by the favours she con¬ 
ferred on the Jews in Alexandria, witnessed to by 
an extant inscription. Odacnathus and Zeuobia’s 
greatness lies between 260 (Valerian’s captivity) and 
272 (not 271), the capture of Palmyra by Aurelian. 
Udacnathus rose to importance in the time of 
Gnllienus and the “Thirty Tyrants,” when the 
Persians threatened to absorb the whole East. 
His success was due to his taking the Roman side 
and always acting in Gallienus’ name, until his 
vigour, capacity, and fidelity secured him formal 
recognition as dux or imperator of the East. At 


first he held no Roman command; and his forces 
must have been those of his family and clients, 
together with Bedouin auxiliaries. Odaenathus 
rendered two great services to Rome: he saved 
her empire from Sapor, and put down the rivals 
of Gallienus in Syria. Of these the chief was 
Macriunus, who held Egypt and Syria till 262. 
After his death his son Quietus (Quintus) was 
attacked in his capital and slain by Odaenathus. 
A a Emesa is the nearest city of Syria to Palmyra, 
this shows that up to 262 or 263 Odaenathus’ power 
could not have extended beyond the desert. This 
success of Odaenathus, who acted in Gallienus' 
name, naturally secured him a' formal recognition 
of his title over the regions he had reduced. This 
agrees also with Pollio’e statement (Gall. c. 10) 
who says that he received the command of the 
East in 264, and then marched against Persia to 
avenge Valerian. Although the evidence is some¬ 
what contradictory, it would seem that this must 
have been a first, not a second, war against Sapor. 
Pollio’s date is confirmed by an inscription which 
assigns to Septimus Worod—an active merchant 
who had enjoyed every municipal honour and had 
been recognised by Rome as procurator ducenariut — 
the Persian (i.e., non-Roman) title of “ Argabed,” 
or “commander of the fortress.” Worod became 
Argabed between April 263 and April 264, and 
this marks the period at which Odacnathus begin 
to play, at least in Palmyra, the part of an iu- 
dependent Oriental monarch. There are grave 
objections to Pollio’* next statement, that, in con- 
sequenoe of Odaenathu*’ successful war against 
Persia, Gallienus bestowed on him the title of 
Augustus coasulatu (so we must read for consults) 
Valerian i . . . cl Luctlli—i.e., 265. On his statucof 
271 Odaenathus is not called Augustus, but “King 
of Kings," a purely Eastern title importtog a 
breach with Rome. Zcnobia and her son only 
became trtfiairrt and atBatrris after the final breach 
with Aurelian. A comparison with Zonaras and 
other places tn Pollio sterns to show that this 
double dignity to due to a confusion of two 
accounts, which assigned his promotion tn his 
services against the usurpers and against Sapor 
respectively. The next point is the assassination 
of Odaenathus. According to Pollio, he could not 
have been killed later than 266-87, as “on his death 
Gallienus cent an army against the Persian* which 
was destroyed by Zenobia.” This latter statement 
is at variance with Zeuobia’s policy of cultivating 
friendship with Rome ns well as with the coins of 
Wahballat. As a matter of fact, the inscription 
on the statue to Odacnathus in August 271 (mu- 
interpreted by Vogue and Waddington to refer to 
his “ memory ”), compared with that ou the corre¬ 
sponding statue of Zenobia, shows that Odaenathus 
survived till that year—that is, lived to throw off 
the suzerainty of Rome and to be counted among 
the Thirty Tyrants. There yet remains an objec¬ 
tion. Extant coins of Wahballat show that he 
reckoned as his first year that which began on 
August 29, 266, which is therefore supposed to be 
the year of his father’s death. But nothing was 
more natural than that Odaenathus should do what 
Pollio, AAA Tyr., actually said he did—vis., asso¬ 
ciate his wife and children with him in the 
sovereignty. It is true that there are no coins of 
Odaenathus during this period; but there are none 
of Zenobia either. And Zenobia was alive and 
claimed precedence over her son, ns we sec from 
the inscriptions. Tho explanation of this is clear. 
The sovereigns of Palmyra could not afford to 
brave Rome by coming ou their own authority, nor 
to circulate an acknowledgment of subjection to 
her in every bazaar in the East. These objections 
dill not apply to their son. The first coins o( 
Wahballat (probably memorial pieces) are those of 
his fourth year (which is the first of Aurelian), ana 
bear the royal name and diadem as well as the 
Roman titles and insignia. Vulerian’s successes 
in Europe made it impossible to maintain these 
prcl elisions without open war. In 270-71 Wahballat 
assumrs the title of Augustus, and Zenobia in 
the same year coins ns Augusta. Tho assassina¬ 
tion of Odaenathus followed immediately, and is 
much more intelligible when we remember that 
Emesa had been his rival’s capital, and was far 
from loral to Zcnobia in the war that succeeded. 
—Mr. Fennell defined and explained the utility 
of the two general objects of the scheme of the 
“ Stanford Dictionary ”—firet, toprovide an ample 
book of reference for English readers who know 
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no language exoept their ovn; secondly, to ex¬ 
hibit the increase of the national vocabulary since 
the introduction of printing through the importa¬ 
tion of alien words. He gave examples showing 
that existing dictionaries recognised the necessity 
for giving and explaining alien words and phrases, 
but did not treat this department of lexicography 
systematically. With respect to the second object 
there were certain classes of words adopted from 
French in the fifteenth, sixtemith, and seventeenth 
centuries with altered form, which it would be 
well not to exclude altogether. Host of these 
might be treated under kindred catch-words— 
scamper, scamp, under decamp ; spinnet, spinney, spine, 
under spinach ; stanchion under stems;; ticket under 
etiquette ; tinsel, stencil, under scintilla. The advan¬ 
tage of fresh Independent effort was illustrated 
by examples of corrections of, and additions to, 
existing dictionaries which the “ Stanford ” 
materials already furnished. A list of words to 
help contributors will soon be printed. 


Rival Asiatic Society.— {Monday, March 17.) 


Sik H. C. Eawlixsox, Director, in the Chair.— 
Mr. G. Pinches read a paper entitled “Observa¬ 
tions on the Early Languages of Mesopotamia,” 
commencing with a short notice of the Akkadians 
and Sumerians, who, he thought, must have come 
from the North-east, his authority being state- 
meats on certain tablets referring to the cardinal 
points and the moon. He then mentioned the 
several languages or dialects of Mar or Marta, 8u. 
bug, of Nin or Elam, of Lulubi, and of the Kassi 
(Cossaei), and gave the names for “ God,” “ God¬ 
dess,” imd the “ God-Eimmon” in several of 
these districts. He considered the dialects of 
Akkadian (the so-called Sumerian) the direct 
descendant of _ the Kassi, and quoted many 
words almost identical in form and meaning, 
lie next discussed the Akkadian language and its 
dialect (Su merian ), and traoed np the polyphony 
of these languages partly to tho assimilation of 
the forms of certain characters which were in 


orly times quite distinct, and then, dealing with 
the nomophony of the language, showed that this 


arose from its being so largely affected by phonetic 
decay. Thus the syllable gl (for example) is 
weakened from no less than twelve words, origin¬ 
ally distinct—vi*., gl, “ new; ” fen, “seed; ” get, 
“root (?) of a seed;” gl, 41 battle;” m, “to 
tV, “sight;" fig, “rick, gems, 
“like;” gi, ha gi-nssm, “fire;” gist, in n~gi, 
“bright;” gin, “a shekel;” and gis, “one.” 
The Akkadians, however, were not without the 
means of distinguishing between these differing 
words, as the lost consonants were often restored 


on the vowel-lengthening being added. Mr. 
Pinches then gave a short but fairly complete out¬ 
line of Akkadian accidence, showing the formation 
of the compound verbs and nouns, and noticing 
some of their peculiarities. The rest of the paper 
treated, inter aha, of the numerals and of the verb, 
and explained, in most eases, the use and meanings 
of the various prefixes and suffixes. Mr. Pinches 
showed, in this part, that the first and second 
persons of the singular of tho verb were ex¬ 
pressed, as a rule, by the insertion of the vowels 
o and e respectively, and that these vowels, 
owing principally to the defective system of 
writing, often assimilated with tho vowels of 
other prefixes, thus constantly making no dis¬ 
tinction between the three persons. 


Philological Societt.—( Friday, March 21.) 

Pu. J. A. H. Mcrkay, President, in the Chair.— 
Thepaperread was “The Dialects of Norway,” 
oy Mr. H. Sweet, and was a narrative of a journey 
last summer in the South and West of Norway, 
together with Prof. J. Storm, of Christiania, who 
received a stipend from the Norse Government to 
enable him to investigate the dialects. The 
character and customs of the people, as well as 
their dialects, were described. The paper con¬ 
cluded with a protest against the neglect of 
phonetics by our own Dialect Society, and a state¬ 
ment of the necessity of establishing regular 
teaching of phonetics if Englaud is to keep on a 
level with other countries, not only in dialectology, 
but also in the practical study of modern lan- 
fW*ges; with all of which the President expressed 
his entire agreement. 


FINE ART. 
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ART BOOKS . 

Bryan'* Dictionary of Painter* and Engraver*. 
Edited by K. B. Graves. Parts I., II., and 
III. (Bell.) It is certainly high time for 
anew edition of “Bryan.” The lust was 
issued in 1849, and i* almost useless. The 
task which has been undertaken by Mr. 
Graves is one not, perhaps, of very great diffi¬ 
culty, but it needs unusual patience and 
care. It is scarcely too much to say that the 
book required to be rewritten from cover to 
cover, and the editor’s sense of his responsi¬ 
bility is shown on tho title-page, where the 
present edition is stat'd to be “thoroughly 
revised.” Further evidenoe of the necessity 
which has been felt for radical changes is found 
in the employment of a few contributors of 
authority, such as Mr. W. B. Scott, who has 
undertaken all the “little Masters” of Ger¬ 
many, Dr. J. P, Richter, and the late Mrs. 
Charles Heaton, whose accurate scholarship 
and well-balanced judgment are shown in 
several of the most important articles, among 
which may be mentioned those on Blake, 
Correggio, and Michel Angelo. All this 
is in tho right direction; and we cordially 
agree in the alterations made in tho arrange¬ 
ment of the names. There is no doubt that 
this new edition, when compared with the old, 
will be very greatly superior. It is computed 
that, when finished, its bulk will be at least 
double that of the edition of 1849, and its 
practical value will doubtless be increased 
in still greater proportion. While, how¬ 
ever, wa wish to recognise the right spirit 
which has up to a certain point animated 
the undertakers of the present enterprise, we 
are quite unable to understand why it has not 
carried them a good deal farther. It is, for 
instance, difficult to appreciate the principle 
which has directed the selection of those artists 
whose biographies have been entrusted to 
writers of authority. Why, for instance, 
should an honour which is paid to Correggio be 
denied to both Giovanni Bellini and Andrea del 
Sarto.' 1 Is Jaoobo do Barbarj of more im¬ 
portance than Giorgione, and is Baldovinetti 
worthy of greater consideration than Antonello 
da Messina ? If we wished to insist further on 
the apparent oapriciousness with which names 
have been selected for tho labour of specialists, 
there is ample opportunity in relation to en¬ 
gravers, who seem to have been specially 
favoured. But the absence of initials to an 
article is of little importance provided the article 
itself is full and trustworthy. Unfortunately, 
in the present ease this absence of initials 
condemns the article, almost as a matter 
of oourse, to a rank far below the level to be 
expectod in a dictionary of such pretension as 
“ the latest edition of Bryan.” We have not 
examined these three parts with anything 
like microscopic care, but in turning over 
the pages we have been struck with several 
statements which are not up to the mark of 
current knowledge. For instanoe, in the article 
on Andrea del .Sarto we find the part taken 
by Francia-bigio in the fresooes at the Scalzo 
not only ignored, hut, by implication, denied; 
in that on Antonello da Messina, Vasari’s fable 
of tho artist’s journey to Bruges to learn the 
secrets of oil painting is repeated without 
question; and in the account of Giorgione no 
reference whatever is made to what Morelli has 
written on the subject, although the indebted¬ 
ness of the editor to this important critic is 
specially mentioned in the “ Notice ” to readers. 
With regard to English artistB, we might reason¬ 
ably expect some approach to absolute aocuracy, 


but our confidence Is shaken by such a state¬ 
ment as that Barry completed his great works 
at the Adelphi in tho space of threo years. 
Important, however, as accuracy is in a dic¬ 
tionary of this kind, full references to sources 
of information are of even greater value. 
We hope the editor will see his way to give 
more informntiou of this kind as the work 
proceeds. 

Giutix’s Liber Xatnrue has now been pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Haddington. 
It consists of twelve plates by S. W. Reynolds, 
one of the alder mezzotint eugravers of sixty 
years since, who was employed by Turner for 
two plates of the Liber Shidnriuia, —viz., “East 
Gate, Winchelsea,” and “ Woman of Samaria.” 
Reynolds was not so great an engraver of 
landscape as C. Tumor or T. Lupton, and, if tho 
plates of “York Cathodral” and “Kirkstall 
Abbey” suffer a little in comparison with those 
executed by Lupton from the same drawings for 
Turner and Girtin’s Rivers if England, we must 
remember that the hitter were touched by Turner 
himself. The plates have been very oarefully 
printed in a deep brown ink, and are rich, soft, 
mid luminous. They include the famous drawing 
of the “White House at Chelsea,” which is 
giaier.illy considered Uirtin’s masterpiece, a 
view of Snowdon, a fine Rainbow scene, Bridges 
at York and Morpeth, and views in Devonshire. 
On tho title-page is a portrait of Girtin from 
the portrait by Opie, still in the possession of 
the Girtin family. Two hundred impressions 
only of this interesting work have been printed, 
and the plates have been destroyed. They 
were engraved about 1823-24, more than 
twenty years after Girtin’s death, and the 
title was no doubt chosen by tho engraver in 
imitation of other pictorial Libers, tho Liber 
Siudiortim especially. It Df course bears no 
relation either in execution or intention to tho 
works of Turner and Claude. It is but a 
collection of engravings from finished drawings 
produced without regard to each other ; but it 
is a very interesting collection, giving a very 
distinct impression of Girtin’s poculiar style 
and fooling. In addition to the twelve pub¬ 
lished plates, there are throe in an unfinished 
but forward state, from which a few proofs of 
considerable beauty have been struck. 

Eugene Fromentin. By Louis Gonse. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Robins. (Boston, U.S. : Osgood; 
London: Triibner.) Tho translation of this 
admirable study of a French painter and 
writer of rare refinement and distinction 
comes to us from America. To those who 
cannot read the book in the original wo 
can cordially recommend Mrs. Robins’ trans¬ 
lation. It is not perfect by any means, but 
it is only here and there that it is not clear; and 
the book is one which should be read by all 
lovers of art and literature, and, we are inclined 
to add, by the rest. There are, indeed, few 
men bom of such fine tone and high taste as 
Eugene Fromentin; and to read what such men 
have written, or what a kindred spirit like that of 
M. Louis Gonse has to say of them, can scarcely 
fail to raise the reader’s ostoem for humanity 
and his idoal of existence. The book is well 
printed, and the illustrations are characteristic 
and well executed. 

The History of the King's Mu nor House at 
York. By R. Davies. With Etchings by 
A. Buckle. (York: “Daily Herald” Office.) 
Mr. Davies’ notices of this interesting old 
edifice, extracted from the thirty-ninth Report 
of the Yorkshire Architectural Society, form a 
continuous history of it from the year 1538, 
when the Abbey of St. Mary shared the fate of 
other religious houses, and was suppressed, and 
nil the buildings, except the abbot’s house, were 
destroyed. From that time till 1641 it was the 
scat of the Great Council of tho North, and 
tho residence of the Lord President. Close to 
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it Henry VIII. erected a palace for himself, of 
which nothing now remains but the huge cellar; 
and it was greatly enlarged by the Earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by the 
Earl of Sheffield in that of James I., and by 
the great Earl' of Strafford—the last Lord 
President. This venerable collection of build¬ 
ings, which forms a history of domestic archi¬ 
tecture in England, well deserves the careful 
research of Mr. Davies. The author has 
supplemented his accurate monograph by a 
ground plan of the structure in its present 
condition which clearly indicates, by different 
kinds of shading, to what periods the several 
parts of it belong. A portion of the King’s Manor 
is now occupied by the Wilberforce School for 
the Indigent Blind ; and it seems partly in his 
interest for this institution, and partly for the 
love of the old buildings themselves, that Mr. 
Buckle has executed the admirable etchings with 
which the volume is illustrated. Mr. Buckle’s 
method of etching is very pure, and his treat¬ 
ment broad. His plates owe none of their effect 
to the printer. “ The Entrance to Lord Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s Rooms ” is a good instance of how 
much of light, and how much of texture also, 
can be suggested by comparatively few lines 
wfcen rightly laid. In his representation of 
the grand old Elizabethan fireplace, the nature 
of tne old wood-work, with its panels and 
boldly carved lozenges, is thoroughly felt; and 
in two or three etchings of external doorways 
he expresses weather-beaten stone with just as 
much freedom and skill. Altogether, the book 
is a sound and good piece of work, and will, we 
hope, be of material assistance to the Yorkshire 
School for the Blind. 

Trees, how to Paint them in Water-colours. 
By W. H. J. Boot. (Cassell.) Mr. Boot is 
no doubt a sound and able exponent of the 
elementary practice of tree-paintiDg, and the 
illustrations m chromo-lithography are good of 
their kind. 

Linear Perspective. By David Forsyth. (Glas¬ 
gow: MacLehose.) This useful graduated course 
of instruction in linear perspective embodies the 
experience of many years of teaching, and can 
be safely recommended. The same author has 
also published a series of Test Papers in Per¬ 
spective which can scarcely fail to be useful for 
testing the progress of pupils. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

At the Dudley Gallery, as at Nazareth afore¬ 
time, there is an antecedent unlikelihood of 
“ any good thing.” It would be ungracious to 
carp at want of excellence, and quite futile to 
enumerate the works which stop short of 
mediocrity. There remains an easy task of 
temperate commendation for a critic who can¬ 
not praise and would not condemn. 

As if in reaction, as well against the formal 
compositions of the classic as against the 
“ arrangements ” of the modem aesthetic 
school, we have now every day a greater 
number of law-forsaking landscapes which show 
neither composition nor arrangement; intem¬ 
perate and incontinent things which have often 
the elan of an effective study, but never the 
durability and dignity of perfected art. Mr. 
Bagehot somewhere quotes an old lady’s criti¬ 
cism upon Thackeray: “ Mr. Thackeray is such 
an uncomfortable writer.” Mr. Herbert Mar¬ 
shall, we would say, is a clever but “un¬ 
comfortable” painter. There is an elaborate 
disorder in his pictures of colliding steamboats 
and random barges that dispels all thoughts of 
rest. Yet he is a fine painter, and few things 
in tho aspect of the city and its river, and tho 
murky pall that o’erhangs it, have escaped his 
eye. Only to him, and all his kind, wo com¬ 
mend the saying of Aurelius: “ Thou seest how 
few the things are the which, if a man 


lays hold of, ho is able to live a life which flows 
in quiet, and is like the existence of the gods.” 
W. T. Hawksworth is a painter not unlike Mr. 
Marshall in manner, but he practises more re¬ 
straint. His “ Pool from Cherry Garden Pier ” 
is a masterly sketch. We have noticed some 
tiny pictures by M. L. Mempes as among the 
most delightful things in that disheartening 
show at the Princes’ Hall. He appears at the 
Dudley as an “impressionist.” Nos. 1:10 and 
131, “ Anxious to Learn” and “ Alarmed,” are 
two most clever studies of children at the sea. 
Those small quiet paintings of Breton life at 
the Institute, however, are more to our mind. 
No. 122, “ Still Waters in South Devon,” is a 
truthful and rather wonderful painting by 
Kate Macaulay. “In Fold,” by Edwin 
Ellis, is the most remarkable landscape in 
the exhibition. It shows a strange effect at 
nightfall, painted in black and deepest blue in 
the broadest manner. It induces much awe¬ 
someness and gloom in the spectator. Leonard 
Zom is a very young artist, who has con¬ 
trived to raise a considerable stir over his works 
in his native Stockholm, in Seville where 
he studied, and in Paris. No. 593, “ Rosila,” 
gives an idea of his brilliant style, but is hardly 
a favourable example. The “ Hayfield ” and 
“ Bray on tho Thames ” are two small, but well 
representative, drawings by George Fripp. Mr. 
Brett sends a tiny drawing of the “ Serpentine 
Rock, Kynance.” C. J. Watson’s “Spring 
Showers ” will not bo overlooked. No. 368, 
“Gone,” by Mary Eley, is the best figure- 
drawing in the room. It is a large and effective 
picture of a woman gazing after a departing 
visitor. She is beautiful, and so is the dog by 
her side. How dear was the visitor we are not 
to know, nor whether his going was final. 
There is here imagination and good drawing, 
ease and restraint, and large treatment. 


THE CAMBRIAN ACADEMY LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

A LOAN exhibition of exceptional interest and 
importance has been opened at Cardiff, to 
assist the newly invigorated “ Royal Cambrian 
Academy ” to do for art and artists in Wales 
what the Scottish Academy does for Scotland 
and the Hibernian Academy for Ireland. 
Though the exhibition contains admirable ex¬ 
amples of tho work of Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Edwin 
Hayes, Mr. Knighton Warren, Mr. Aumonicr, 
and other living painters, whose work is seen 
with special interest by those who have not 
frequent access to London galleries, it is made, 
to Londoners at all events, more noteworthy 
by its extremely interesting display of English 
water-colours of our earlier school, and of rare 
porcelain. Lord Cawdor lends pictures by old 
masters, and Col. Tynte a series of Knellers, 
while the Mayor of Cardiff exhibits some 
excellent contemporary painting. Among Lord 
Bute’s many contributions nothing is really 
more memorable than tho series of four 
drawings by Paul Sandby, wrought a hundred 
years since, and recording with admirable art, 
as well as with topographical accuracy, the 
aspects of the Cardiff of that day. The finest of 
these drawings, in artistic effect, is the “ View 
of Cardiff from the Southward,” in which this 
learned father of English water-colour has 
concentrated in the middle of his long pano¬ 
rama the chief buildings of the place—Cardiff 
Castle, the old Cardiff Anns Inn (a famous 
hostelry), and the parish church of St. John, 
with its noble Somersetshire tower of the 
fifteenth century. Drawings by Turner, David 
Cox, Copley Fielding, Cotniun, nnd David 
Roberts carry on the story of English water¬ 
colour art to later days; and in the print 
department, to which Mr. Pyke Thompson and 
Mr. Laseelles Carr contribute somewhat ex¬ 


tensively, there is a very representative selection 
of Tumor’s engraved work, including chosen 
proofs of Liber Studiorum, Southern t'•>«(, 
and England and Wales. Armour and 
tapestry, fans and chatelaines —the latter 
contributed by Lady Wyatt—add to the 
interest of the show in the miscellaneous de¬ 
partments. Dr. Weir lends a wonderful speci¬ 
men of Chinese needlework. In the depart¬ 
ment of porcelain, to which Sir Hussey Vivian, 
Mr. Drane, and Mr. E. Seward make contri¬ 
butions of exceptional value, Mr. Drane, who 
has superintended this part of the exhibition, 
has rightly insisted upon a perfect display of 
the old local fabric of Nantgarw, famous for 
the beauty of its translucent paste and for the 
exquisite flower-painting of one artist, Bil¬ 
lingsley. The period from about 1810 to 1818 
is that in which the porcelain of Nantgarw was 
produced. Billingsley himself was apprenticed 
at Derby, wrought at Pinxton, then came to 
Nantgarw and ensured tho excellence of a 
fabric which was finally “swallowed up at 
Coalport.” But though the Nantgarw, with 
its lovely Billingsley roses, holds an important 
placo iri tho exhibition, the larger fabrics havo 
not been forgotten, and there is a specially 
beautiful display of the rarest and finest 
Worcester. A Catalogue of the exhibition, 
prepared by Mr. Hughes and by the energetic 
director, Mr. T. H. Thomas, is an excellent 
example of what such a volumo should be. 
There have been attractive musical recitals by 
Mr. Turpin and by Mdme. Clara Novello 
Davies. 


THE MASPERO FUND. 


The French are responding with liberality and 
promptitude to M. Maspero’s appeal for pecu¬ 
niary aid in support of his newly established 
staff of local guardians and superintendents of 
antiquities in the valley of the Nile.* A second 
list, published in tho Journal des Debats of 
March 16, shows a further sum of 6,820 frs. 
subscribed within five days of the first list, 
making a total up to that date of 18,970 frs. 
(£759). When it is remembered that M. Mas¬ 
pero’s appeal was, in the first instance, ad¬ 
dressed to the English through the columns of 
the Times, it is somewhat humiliating to learn 
that our own response has been, thus far, much 
less ready. Messrs. G. W. Wheatley, of 23 
Regent Street (to whom Col. Scott Moncrieff 
requested that cheques for this purposo should 
be addressed), had on March 25 received only 
seven donations, of which tho following is a 
list:— 


Sir Erasmus Wilson (President of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund) 

Sir F. Leighton .... 
E. Poynter ..... 
D. D. Heath . . . . . 

Miss Kennedy. 

Gen. Codrington . . . . 

A. Russell. 


£25 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 


£80 0 0 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Miss Mary Forster and Mr. Albert Moore 
have been elected Associates of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

At least three picture exhibitions open to 
the public on Monday next—the Society of 
British Artists, tho French Gallery in Pall Mall, 
and Mr. McLean’s Gallery in the Haymarket. 

Mr. J. P. Mayall, the photographer of 
Artists at Home, now being published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, has recently taken an 
outdoor group, in tho courtyard of Hatfield, 

* Sec “The Destruction nnd Preservation of 
Egyptian Monuments,” by Miss Amelia B. Ed¬ 
wards : the Academy, February 23, 1881. 
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comprising the Marquis and Marchioness of Lepage only comes in in the place of one of have been heard at the Crystal Palace and 

C..1' 1 _ 4.1.„ n..l — Al. L ~ L,, _J Ti: ..hi n_ L_ __ J 4.* _ 


Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, the Bishop of those who have resigned. Richter Concerts, and noticed in the Academy. 

St. Aibans, and several of the young members The difficuIty by the proposal of the Mr ‘, W ' J-Winch appeared for Mr. Maas, and, 

of the Marquis s family. Government to hold the national or triennial 111 Arioso by Meyerbeer, gave two 

The forthcoming number of the Archaeo- Salon at the same time of the year—May and gj‘ ace f u l an( * characteristic Gipsy songs by 
logical Journal will contain the following June—as the ordinary Salon has by no means ’ “? sung them with great taste, and 


those who have resigned. 


Richter Concerts, and noticed in the Academy. 


The difficulty caused by the proposal of the ^ r - W. J. Winch appeared for Mr. Maas, and, 
Government to hold the national or triennial m P’Y 6 , of an Ar\oso by Meyerbeer, gave two 
Salon at the same time of the year—May and ^' acc f, 8n< ^ characteristic Gipsy songs by 


papers:—“The Architectural History of the yet been settled. The committee of artists the advantage of being accompanied by 

C'luniac Priory of St. Pancras at Lewes,” by threaten to have their exhibition next year Bennger. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope ; “ Traces of Teutonic abroad—possibly in London. Herr Dvorak appeared last Saturday at the 

Settlements in Sussex, as illustrated by Land nim p . , , ... Crystal Palace concert, and conducted two more 

Tenure and Place-names,” by Mr. F. E. Saw- „ ° UR P ™ oorres^xmdeiit wntes — of his compositions. The first was a Notturno 

ver; “Some Pottery, Flint Wearmns, and other Tbe pamter M. J.-F. Raffaelli has opened an for strings (op. 45), a short but dainty movement: 


Settlements in Sussex, aS t illustrated by Land 0uR p ari8 correspondcnt 

“if 1 *. Hf by Si, He- <g 

> ® axon Remains in Minster Church, revived by the critics and thronged by the publ 
Isle of Sheppey, by Mr. J. Park Harrison ; consists, for the most part, of sketches taken 
the Address to the Antiquarian Section at the the environs of Paris, where houses begin to gi 
Lewes meeting, by Gen. Pitt-Rivers; and way to open country. The figures introduced i 


exhibition of his most recent works at a shop in over a pedal bass and afterwards a “ ground ” 
the Avenue do l’Opera, which has been well bass is placed a net-work of tender, plaintive 
received by the critics and thronged by the public. melodie8 . The music is 8imple and p i ea £ ing) yet 
It consists, for the most part, of sketches taken m most ingenioualy constructed, -d An will 


simple and pleasing, yet 
ucted, and the piece will 


“The Friar-Preache 
Kev. C. F. R. Palmer, 


of Punch. M. Raffaelli has written the Preface to large < 


„ T n ... „ . his own Catalogue, consisting of a study of the the themes speak to us of merry Gipsies, but the 

. F J. Hodoetts wdl debver a second aesthetics o{ hl f mo ’ lu .. He £ the found ' r o£ ^ hand of the artist has ennobled them by skilful 

3 of lectures at the British Museum^on , 6cole du B( . au canicteriste.’ ” harmonies, effective developments, and charm- 


. ! . , ,, T, ... I -» g- (KOHICWCO Dl U1UI1UIU. 11.0 lo bllO lUUUUOl U1 IU1 

course of lectures at the British Museum on , 6cole du Boau carnctt-riste.’ ” 

“Anglo-Saxon Antiquities,” this time dealing ... 

with the peaceful and social aspects of the life ^ masterpiece of Puget, the famous French 
of our ancestors. The lectures will be six in sculptor of the seventeenth century, has been 

number: and the first will be given on Wednes- accidentally found by M. Le Breton, and pre- 


cole du Beau caracteriste.’ ” harmonies, effective developments, and charm- 

A masterpiece of Puget, the famous French orchestration. We will not call it a 
ulptor of the seventeenth century, has been great work, but it is quo which will induce the 


number; and the first will be given on Wednes- accidentally louna Dy M. De Breton, and pre- 
dav April 23. sented by him to the Rouen Museum, of which 

' ’ „ "., . . . _ . he is the curator. It represents Hercules 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society con- dc8 troying the Hydra; and, though much 
templates the publication of a catalogue of the mutilated, the greater number of the fragments 
portraits belonging to the university and the bave been recovered and put in their place, 
colleges, which should embody all the in- ^ , , , , 

formation available concerning each picture. D R . V- Richter s recent book on the 
It is proposed to begin with the pictures National Gallery forms the subject of an appre- 
believed to bave been painted before 1600 or native notice by M. G. Fnzzoni in the Gazette 
ItioO; and, with the object of submitting 'les Beaux-Arts. The same number contains an 
ii n i i. _•___ nT/'.hmfr lifter Manot s “ TjT» Hnvmip a Kan. bv 


accidentally found by M. Le Breton, and pre- public to listen attentively to the composer 
sented by him to the Rouen Museum, of which wl jen in a loftier and more serious mood. The 

. • . . -r . -r-r 1 C/>tia»VA StTIlO PnomTTO/1 m Ao4 fltlf VlllOl o atlPQ II W 


curator. It represents’ Hercules R^rzn was received most enthusiastically. 

_ _ . A _,_TLT- T XtT XtTi - 1. - iLn 


them first to critical examination, it is sug¬ 
gested that they should be collected and ex¬ 
hibited together during some portion of next 
term in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


istroying the Hydra; and, though much Afterwards Mr. J. W. Winch sang the two 
utilated, the greater number of the fragments Dipsy 8< ?.? 8 men twned above in connexion 
ive been recovered and put in their place. with the Philharmonic concert; at the Palace ho 
_ _ _ , . , , was accompanied by tbo composer. The “ Als 

®. E - P - R^hter si recent book on the dio a lte Mutter ” was encored. Mdlle. Janotha 
ational Gallery forms the subject of an appre- e a very good pcrform anco of Schumann’s 
itive notice ^rizzom m Pianoforto Concerto, and afterwards played 

s Beaux-Arts. The same number wntains an 80me Chopin solos. Mozart’s “ Prague ” Sym- 
etchmg after Manet s Lo Buveur d’Eau, by phony coramenced tho concert, and the 
H. Gueraru. ‘ ■ William Tell ” Overture formed a brilliant and 

The excavations in Tunis undertaken by M. satisfactory close. 

einach for the French Government have The Bach Choir gave their first concert this 
elded interesting results. At El-Kantnra season last Wednesday evening at St. James’s 
I'tecn life-size coloured marble statues of the Hall. The principal feature of tho programme 


' Lo Buveur d’Eau,’ 


hibited together during some portion of next The excavations in Tunis undertaken by M. satisfactory close. 

term in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Reinach for the French Government have The Bach Choir gave their first concert this 

Messrs Tooth are just issuing to the public yielded interesting results. At El-Kantnra season last Wednesday evening at St. James’s 
what'wili be regarded as an exceptionally sue- fifteen life-size coloured marble statues of tho Hall. The principal feature of tho programme 
ccssful photogravure of a work which deserved century A.D. have been recovered; at wss Palestrina’s famous Mass, “ Assumpta est 

the best of^ all possible reproductions_M. Babelon a number of inscriptions, three statues Maria,” for six-part chorus and solos. The 

_ -_ . . ... — . . D A....... .. .1 « V. An A TTnnnli'nfn Mien M Tln.neo nTl/I Mliia T?. 


Eugene do Blaas’s subtle picture “ A Flirta¬ 
tion,” which was among the most legitimate 
attractions of the Royal Academy. No one of 
the band of artists devoting themselves to the 
glowing and picturesque chronicle of tho daily 
life of Venice has succeeded better than de 
Blaas in uniting the record of character and 
feeling with that of colour and line, and “A 


Babelon a number of inscriptions, three statues Maria,” for six-part chorus and solos. The 
of Roman magistrates, and a fine head of vocalists were Miss M. Davies and Miss E. 


facial expression it is, in reality, dramatic, while 
at tho same time restrained and reticent. The 
successful reproduction in black and white of 
an artist whom many have valued chiefly as 
Joseph’s coat was valued—for its rich and many 


Augustus, “ voiic on pontife; ” and at Zian a Lemmons, Mdme. Fassett and Miss Hilda 
forum surrounded by largo porticoes. Wilson, and Messrs. Frost, Kenningham, and 

_ _ _ _ __ _ Kempton. They all did full justice to tho 

music, and the chorus singing was excellent. 

MUSIC. The Bach Society is doing a useful work in 

e/iir/u’ora reviving the musical treasures of the sixteenth 

RECENT CONCERTS. century. In 1585 Palestrina wrote a Mass 

The Philharmonic Society gave its third concert which did not please Pope Sixtus V., and called 
on Thursday evening, March 20. We wish the from him the remark, “Pierluigi has forgotten 
directors would follow tho excellent example the * Missa Papae Marcelli.’ ” Tho composer 
set by Herr Richter, and have shorter pro- at once set to work, and produced the “ Maria ” 

grammes; or, at any rate, they might place Mass, which ranks, and most justly, as one of 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


the novelties and works of special interest first. 
Tho other evening everyone was, of course, 


his masterpieces. For our own part, we much 
prefer it to the more celebrated one. There is 
moro variety in it, and greater depth of foeling. 


colours—will prove how much talent there is in an«o u8 Herr Dvorak conduct his com- more variety in it, and greater depth of feeling, 

tho modem genre painters of Venice over and positions, butfirat came Beethoven s “ Leonora To modem ears some of the hannomes sound 

i /v . V • v -5 a.i_ _ i_H an air from “ Hrevachutz. and Mfin- st,ran<m. and at timoa nvnn narsh : but there 18 


above that which is due to tho riches of their 
palette. 

M. Gisler, president of the Cour dcs 


No. 3, an air from “ Freyschiitz,” and Men¬ 
delssohn’s Concerto in G minor. All throe 
pieces were conducted by Mr. George Mount. 


and Men- strange, and at times even harsh; but there is 
All throe a simplicity, a solemnity, a spirituality, about 
ge Mount, tho music which make a powerful impression. 


Comptos, has presented to tho National Gallery per f orni ance of the Concerto. Dvordk’s new 
at Brussels Ins collection of pictures, which Overture “ IIusitskA ” is one of his latest 
numbers twenty-throe in all, including a por- wfts written for the opening last year 


Mdlle. Janotha gave a finished and brilliant Palestrina devoted all the resources of his art 
performance of the Concerto. Dvordk’s new to the service of religion. The Mass, of course, 
Overture “Husitskd” is one of his latest in a concert-room loses much of its effect; wo 


trait of his wife by Van der Heist, and two fine 
portraits by Maas. The same gallery has re¬ 
cently acquired a series of studies of deer’s 
heads by Snyders. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The election of the forty jurors for the Salon 
l as given rise to some bad feeling. MM. 
B.iuilry, Jules Breton, and do Neuville (none of 
wliom were among the first thirty) have all 
throe resigned, on the ground that tho small 


of the Bohemian Theatre at Prague. 


/•ear miss the necessary surroundings—the sacred 
The edifice, the dim lights, the mystic ceremonies. 


composer, mindful of the occasion, made use of and especially the breaks between the move- 
a portion of Jan old Hussite hymn, and thus ments. The programme contained, besides, 
attracted his audience to an important epoch in two interesting Motetts by Wesley and Eccard ; 
the history of their country. The music is Mr. C. V. Stanford’s Hymn, “ Awake, my 
exceedingly interesting, and the orchestration heart,” noticed in the Academy when first 
ingenious; the themes do not strike us as being performed at Cambridge; a Madrigal by Mr. 
particularly original, but they are presented W. 8. Rockstro, “0 too cruel fair,”-written in 

• -a-a __ __j j _i__ j —-a._ a._ 


in an attractive manner and developed with 
skill and, at tho same time, great clearness. 
The Hussite hymn, or rather a portion of it, 
occupies a prominent part in the introduction 


sixteenth-century style, as if we had not already 
enough specimens of old music without imita¬ 
tions, however good; and some Volkslieder , most 
of which were very well sung. Miss E. Shinnor 


> uuu IUD J in OlO UU'O *V/VV. . ......-- - x - 1 - --- - O --_ _ . J, mi . , j 

Kouguereau to bo president of their body, and Overture, Herr Dvorak conducted his Symphony conducted by Mr. O. Goldschmidt. ± no attend- 


MM. Cabanel, Bonnat, and Busson to bo vice- 
presidents. It is noteworthy that M. Bastien 


in D (op. 00) and his charming Slavonic ance was very good. 
I Rhapsody in G (op. 45, No. 2), both of which 


J. S. Shedlock. 
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HURST 8c BLACKETT’S 

N EW WORK S. 

BETWEEN TWO OCEANS; or, 

Sketches ok American Tratku By IZA DUFFU3 HARDY. 1 vol., 
limy 8vo, Ida. 

GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 

SCBNEKY. By AGNES SMITH, Author of “ Eastern Pilgrims,” Ac. 
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LITERATURE. 

The River Congo, from its Mouth to the Bolobo. 

By H. H. Johnston. (Sampson Low.) 
Nothing brings more forcibly home to the 
imagination the rapid progress of African 
exploration in recent times than a work of 
this sort. Less than a single decade ago the 
Congo basin was still an almost complete 
blank on our maps, at least beyond the lower 
reaches as far as Yellala Falls, visited early 
in the century by Capt. Tucker. But since 
the memorable expedition of Stanley from 
Nyangwe to its mouth, a large portion of the 
western region watered by the great artery 
has been thrown open to European enterprise. 
The international colonisation scheme pro¬ 
moted by the King of the Belgians, and ener¬ 
getically conducted by Stanley himself, 
promises in a few years to change the whole 
aspect of the country. The Congo is already 
navigated by steam-launches, good roads have 
been constructed along its banks, trading 
stations have been founded at several points 
on the central plateau beyond the influence of 
the malarious coastlands, friendly treaties 
have been concluded with the native chiefs, 
and, for the first time, the better features of 
Western culture have been introduced in an 
nnaggressive form to the African aborigines. 

The trip of which the present volume 
forms an instructive and entertaining record 
was undertaken in the autumn of the year 
1882, for the purpose of visiting the pioneers 
engaged in this useful work and studying 
the natural history and ethnology of a region 
which has entered on a state of transition 
from the lowest savagery to the first phases 
of a higher culture. Mr. Johnston, a young 
man of remarkable scientific attainments, and 
a devoted student especially of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, has executed his self- 
imposed task in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Although no new regions have been explored, 
those visited by him, lying mainly along the 
course of the Congo as far as Bolobo, some 
four hundred miles from its mouth, have been 
carefully surveyed and described directly from 
nature. In fact, nearly the whole book is 
reproduced from notes jotted down on the 
spot, while the numerous illustrations are 
photographs from the drawings of the author, 
who displays rare skill in his sketches of 
plants, animals, and human types. 

The plan of the work is excellent, and 
might with advantage be more generally 
adopted by writers of books of travel in new 
or little-known regions. It consists prac¬ 
tically of two parts, the first being devoted to 
a graphic account of the journey itself, with 
its more salient and characteristic incidents, 
the second embodying an able summary of 
the author’s general conclusions regarding the 
climate, natural hiatory, and ethnology of the 


Lower Congo basin. By this happy arrange¬ 
ment the permanently valuable results of his 
journey are brought together in a convenient 
form for reference by the scientific student, 
and not, as is too often the case, mixed up in 
a perplexing manner with materials which 
cannot pretend to more than a passing interest. 
But Mr. Johnston’s style is so bright and 
vivid, and be everywhere displays such a 
manifest sympathy with all living things, 
that his pages are never dull, and even the 
strictly instructive portion offers almost as 
many passages suitable for quotation as chap¬ 
ters occupied with the incidents of the journey. 
The land-crabs, which swarm in the man¬ 
grove swamps about the Congo estuary, are 
described as 

“ among the weirdest things on a tropic shore, 
as they emerge from their holes in the black 
mud and march forth in armies after the retreat¬ 
ing tide, rushing at the garbage strewn upon 
the ooze, and devouring everything devourable 
with unflagging appetite. Then, as the step of 
a human being approaches, they scuttle back to 
their many burrows of divers size and depth, 
and appear and disappear so rapidly that they 
seem iike some formal illusion of the ‘ zoetrope.’ 
It is great fun to intercept an unfortunate land- 
crab on the way back to his burrow. He knows 
perfectly well which is his, and would imme¬ 
diately make for it; but if you urge and 
exasperate him, and poke him up with your 
stick (not carrying your humour so far as to 
hurt the poor crustacean), he will in despair 
try to enter the retreat of one of his fellows, who 
will so smartly and spitefully repel him that 
you may out of pity stand aside and let him 
race off to his own hole and pop down in a trice. 
Sometimes a large crab will make for too small 
a burrow and get stuck at the opening, in which 
case, brought to bay, he uses his unequal-sized 
claws like a boxer, shielding himself with one 
and nipping with the other ” (p. 339). 

In his account of the friendship developed 
between the crocodiles and water-fowls of the 
great river, Mr. Johnston unconsciously con¬ 
tributes an important chapter to the study of 
“ symbiosis,” an element of much importance 
in the evolution of species, to which the 
attention of naturalists has only recently been 
directed. As they lie basking listlessly in 
the shallows, the huge saurians are frequently 
seen surrounded by 

“ a multitude of lovely forms, water-birds and 
waders, standing fearlessly pluming themselves 
regardless of the crocodiles, with whom they 
must make a compact, a mutual alliance. The 
crocodiles agree not to eat the birds, and the 
birds keep a good look out to warn the croco¬ 
diles by loud cries when their only enemy, man, 
is coming. I have observed this strange 
intimacy between those very dissimilar creatures 
on all African rivers. How the advent of man 
must have reacted on the relations between 
many of the higher forms of vertebrate life, 
compelling them almost to subordinate their 
own pre-existing fears, quarrels, and rapacities 
to the common dread of the universal enemy ! 
Whom could the crocodiles have feared before 
this abnormal ape took to slaying instead of 
being slain? From the day that the first 
protanthropos flung a stone at or jobbed a sharp 
reed into a crocodile’s eye, this strange intimacy 
for mutual defence must have sprung up be¬ 
tween the crocodile and the shore-frequenting 
birds. So, on the withered tree-trunk and on 
tho many twisted snags that rise above the 
water, perch the egrets, the bitterns, the herons, 
and the darters. Fat pelicans lounge on the 
oozy margin of the river’s wavelets, spur¬ 


winged and Egyptian geese stand in little 
groups on the sand, and zikzah plovers, with 
yellow wattles and spurs to their wings, hop 
on tho crocodiles’ bodies, and, if they do not, 
as some suppose, pick the teeth, they at any 
rate linger strangely, and, as one would think, 
rashly, round the jaws of the grim saurians ” 
(p. 263). 

Of the inhabitants of the Lower Congo, and 
generally of the West Coast south of the 
equator, the traveller speaks on the whole 
favourably. The great bulk of the natives in 
this region belong, at least in speech, to the 
Bantu family, which occupies nearly all the 
southern half of the continent, and which, 
with a few isolated exceptions, seems to hold 
a distinctly higher position socially and intel¬ 
lectually than the Negro people of Sudan and 
Upper Guinea. The physical type varies 
enormously, as is abundantly evident from 
Mr. Johnston’s numerous life-like studies of 
heads, some of which are scarcely superior to 
the Ashanti of Guinea, while others, such as 
the Bi-yansi of the inland plateau, might 
almost be taken for members of the Hamitie 
family as represented by the Gallas and 
Somalis of the East Coast. Hence it is evi¬ 
dent that the Bantus should not be spoken of, 
as is constantly done, as a distinct ethnical 
division of mankind. Like “ Aryan ” in the 
Northern hemisphere, this term “ Bantu ” in 
the South is scientifically a linguistic rather 
than an ethnical expression ; but it is, never¬ 
theless, so far racial that it implies every¬ 
where a greater or less infusion of Hamitie 
blood by which the Negro substratum has 
been physically modified in diverse degrees, 
and morally raised perceptibly above the 
normal Negro standard. These views are not 
formally expressed by Mr. Johnston, but 
they may be inferred from the materials sup¬ 
plied in his valuable chapter on the peoples 
of the Congo basin. Of these tribes he always 
speaks in a kindly way, and appears to have 
invariably found them better disposed towards 
Europeans than he had anticipated. Here is 
a delightful picture of their attitude to¬ 
wards Christianity, which devoted missionaries 
are endeavouring to introduce at Pallaballa 
and some of the other stations established on 
the Lower Congo :— 

“The people of Pallaballa may be said to 
‘ patronise ’ Christianity—a religion which, in 
my opinion, they are in their present mental 
condition totally unfitted to understand. When 
tho missionary holds a Sunday service in King 
Kongo-Mpaka’s house, some twenty or thirty 
idlers look in, in a genial way, to see what is 
going on, much as we might be present at any of 
their ceremonies. They behave very well, and 
imitate, with that exact mimicry which only 
the negro possesses, all our gestures and actions, 
so that a hasty observer would conclude they 
were really touched by the service. They 
kneel down with an abandon of devotion, 
clasp their hands, and say ‘ Amen ’ with a deep 
ventral enthusiasm. The missionary, on the 
occasion that I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Fiote, well expressed considering 
the little time he hsd been studying the lan¬ 
guage. The King constantly took up the end 
of some phrase, and repeated it with patron¬ 
ising interest after the missionary, just to show 
how he was attending, throwing, meanwhile, a 
furtive glance at his wives, who wore not pur¬ 
suing their avocations outside with sufficient 
diligence. A short prayer concluded the ser¬ 
vice, and when the King rose from his knees 
he promptly demanded the loan of a hand- 
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screw to effect some alteration in his new 
canoe ” (p. (iff). 

Besides the illustrations, there are two good 
maps of the vegetable zones on the West 
Coast, and of the Congo from its mouth to 
Bblbbb, in both of which the orthography of 
geographical names is for once in complete 
harmony with that of the text. There are 
also useful linguistic tables of the chief lan¬ 
guages current in the West Congo region, and 
a carefully prepared Index, which deprives 
the critic of the lust chance he might have 
had of fault-finding. A. H. Keane. 


Memoirs of James Robert Mope- Scott of Abbots¬ 
ford. By Bobert Ornsby. In 2 vols. 

(Murray.) 

The position which Mr. Hope-Seott held for 
many years at the Parliamentary Bar has 
perhaps never been surpassed, and it is un¬ 
questionably as a successful advocate and as 
“ James Hope ” that he will be remembered 
outside the circle which enjoyed his personal 
friendship. But those who knew him best 
were well aware that he was much more 
than a learned lawyer and a popular pleader, 
and Mr. Gladstone goes so far as to say that 
he was at the head of all his contemporaries 
in the brightness and beauty of his gifts. 

The incidents of his life were few, and, in 
their bearing on the world around him, com¬ 
paratively unimportant. He was a long time 
making up his mind what profession he 
should follow, wavering between law and 
divinity with an irresolution easy (in his 
case) to understand. But at the early ago of- 
twenty-eight he had made his mark ; and the 
speech which he delivered before the Bar of 
the House of Lords in defence of cathedral 
establishments raised him at once to a lofty 
position. Brougham, who heard him through¬ 
out, declared emphatically, “That young 
man’s fortune is made ; ” and even Lyndhurst 
(who, we are told, never allowed anything— 
not even an archangel—to interfere with his 
meals) forgot, in listening, the arrival of his 
dinner-hour. One passage from this cele¬ 
brated speech must be given, not merely as a 
specimen of his oratory, but also as showing 
the bias of his mind. He spoke well on that 
occasion because he spoke from the heart. 
After characterising the proposed alienation of 
funds from their original object as a breach 
of national faith, he went on to urge the 
disastrous results of such action in these 
terms:— 

“ It is not only for the past you will be acting. 
In adopting this Bill you will act also for the 
future. You will tell the people of this country 
that, in respect of any property with which it 
may please God to entrust them—any property 
they may acquire by inheritance, by gift, or by- 
industry-—that property they may wasp- in folly, 
in vanity, a ml in sin, so long as they do not 
break any of the laws of the realm. You will 
tell them that in respect of this same property 
they are welcome, in England, to settle it for a 
certain number of years upon their descendants, 
in order that they may make a like use of it, 
and that in the northern parts of this kingdom 
they may tic it up for the same purposes ‘ as 
long as trees stand and waters flow.’ You will 
tell them, I say, that all this is open to them; 
but that if they dare to be unselfish; if they 
dare to lift their eyes from the ground on winch 
they stand ; above all, if they presume to otter 
anything to the majesty of Almighty God, that 


thenceforth they shall have no voice in the 
matter; that you will scatter their purposes to 
the wind, that you will generalise their most 
definite intentions so that they coukj not them¬ 
selves recognise them again, and that to those 
foundations which they may design—foolishly 
design-to bo memorials of their love towards 
man and their zeal towards God, you will allow 
no more ancient date than that of the last Act 
of Parliament which may have reconstructed 
them, no better history than that of the passions 
and prejudices, the wants and interests, which 
may have struggled for tle-ir reconstruction. 

. . . And, my lords, remember that you are 
sanctioning these principles not for this kingdom 
alone. This little island is but the centre, the 
nucleus, of a mighty empire ; and, therefore, 
when the noble-minded and pious Bishop of 
Calcutta shall have established the cathedral 
which he is now founding, when he shall for it 
have denied himself the conveniences of life, 
and at his death shall have left his church joint 
heir with his own blood, then some modern 
reformer will arise, will point to the gross 
idolatries of the East, will cite the precedent of 
this unhappy measure, and will seize upon the 
foundation of this pious man, then gone to his 
rest, and will scatter it in miserable handfuls 
over the vast plain of India. . . .” 

No doubt there is a good deal of rhetoric 
in this appeal, and this was not the character¬ 
istic of the speaker’s usual style of advocacy. 
Emotion of any kind is out of place in a 
committee room and in the nice conduct of a 
railway Bill. But there is evidence enough 
to show that, if Mr. Hope-Seott had been fired 
by ambition and had been called to take part 
in the great council of the nation, he would 
have exercised by his oratory no inconsider¬ 
able influence over his hearers. His mien, 
his manner, his command of language, and his 
acuteness of judgment seem to have fitted him 
especially for high office in the State; but, 
says one who knew him well, “ his indiffer¬ 
ence to the prizes of life was as marked as his 
qualifications for carrying them off.” Hence, 
in the biography before us, we are not invited 
to follow the progress of a great public career, 
but rather the workings of a very noble mind 
amid the perplexities of life. He was at 
Oxford at the time when the great Catholic 
movement took place. His own feelings were 
deeply and permanently affected by it. Alike 
by taste and circumstances imbued with 
ecclesiastical lore, and numbering among his 
most intimate friends and constant corre¬ 
spondents Newman and Manning and Pusey, 
it is not surprising that he should have been 
attracted by much that he saw, or thought ho 
saw, in the Church of Home. What dots 
surprise one is that, when “the great luminary, 
Dr. Newman, drew after him ‘ the third part 
of the stars of heaven,’ ” he was not among 
them, and that it was not until the year 1851 
the final step was taken. He told his old 
friend and tutor, Edward Coleridge, that he 
was “ constrained by the example of that 
glorious man J. H. N.,” to whom he was almost 
spellbound; and his own letters abundantly 
prove that, while confident enough in his 
own judgment in other matters, he felt—as 
others similarly circumstanced have felt—the 
want of guidance and authority in matters of 
faith. Writing to Mr. Gladstone in 1845, he 
says, “It is my nature to require some broad 
view for my guidance, and, since Anglicanism 
has lost this aspect to mo, I am restless and 
ill at ease.” The marvel is that he should 
have remained for six years in this painful 


condition. Some explanation may be found 
in the facts that in the interval his pro¬ 
fessional duties had become more than 
ever absorbing, and that his thoughts had 
been diverted to other matters, for his 
marriage with Charlotte Lockhart — Sir 
Walter Scott’s grand-daughter and heiress- 
occurred in 1847. His union with her was 
as brief as it was happy. But of this and of 
the bereavements which overshadowed his 
later years we have not space to speak; nor, 
indeed, would it be fair to give in outline 
what Mr. Ornsby has given in elaborate 
detail. The biography of a man whose 
beauty of character was so rare and whose 
gifts of mind were so great cannot fail to 
be of interest; but that interest is, in this 
instance, much enhanced by the letters from 
distinguished contemporaries with which the 
editor has been permitted to enrich these 
memoirs. Chari.es J. Roisinso.v. 


ENOLISH LITERATURE IX THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

English Literature, 1509-1625. By Ellen 
Crofts. (Itivingtons.) 

Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature 
from Shahspere to Dryd-n. By G. C. B. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The ideal history of English literature in the 
sixteenth centuiy, for which some of us are 
looking to ten Brink, and others to Prof. 
Morlcy, is long in appearing. Single chapters 
have been ably treated; but most of those 
who have set foot in the territory have either 
contented themselves with a light and rapid 
excursion across it, or have lost themselves in 
the jungle of minute facts, or else have lingered 
in some pleasant wayside inn, where the heat 
and dust are excluded, and the old poetic wine 
tastes well. Miss Crofts has done none of 
these three things; her book is an honest, 
able, and fairly comprehensive study of the 
period; and, though it certainly cannot fill 
the gap, it will make tho gap somewhat less 
felt. We proceed to offer some suggestions. 

The account of Euphuism might, we think, 
bo improved. Following Prof. Morley and 
Charles Kingsley, the author takes the more 
sympathetic view of this much maligned 
movement, which refuses to identify it with 
one of the crudest of literary fashions. The 
term has dropped in some degree its meanness 
as well as its precision, and become a new 
expression for what is somewhat vaguely 
spoken of as “Elizabethan chivalry;” while 
John Lyly, “ ralfincur (le l’anglois,” puts on 
new honours as a fellow-labourer of Sidney 
and Spenser. Without demurring to this 
view, we should like to have his relation to 
them more precisely stated. The “ Elizabethan 
chivalry ” which glows in Spenser’s hymns 
and in the less visionary enthusiasm of Shak- 
spere’s Biron, the worship of women as the 
inspirers of the highest life, is far from being 
the teaching of Euphucs. Apart from some 
obviously insincere hyperbole, there is nothing 
even in the second book which recalls it. It 
was not in tho school of Petrarch or of 
chivalric romances or of the Phaedrus that 
Lyly had chiefly learned, but in that of the 
Guevaran Marcus Aurelius, of Plutarch and 
Roger Ascham—men who can hardly be said 
to have drawn such “Promethean fire” as 
they possessed from “women’s eyes.” The 
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wise and humane “ Scholemaster,” more par¬ 
ticularly, from whom Lyly took the style and 
essential character of his hero, was not a strik¬ 
ing embodiment of “ Elizabethan chivalry.” 
His ideal, patiently and unceasingly pursued, 
was to produce the blameless, pious, accom¬ 
plished citizen ; and both he and his follower 
would have inclined to deprecate the acquaint¬ 
ance of that sublime “ Love that is the lord 
of all by right, and ruleth all things by his 
powerful saw.” Again, when Lyly’s “ Euphu¬ 
ism ” is called a degeneration from the 
high ideal of Elizabethan chivalry, we are 
disposed to ask whether, assuming that it had 
any close relation to Elizabethan chivalry at 
all, it was not rather an immature expression 
of it. Miss Crofts regards Lyly as a vulgarised 
Sidney; we maintain that he represents, and 
not in date only, an earlier phase of Eliza¬ 
bethan intellect; that he stands, if you will, 
between Ascham and Sidney, yet nearer to 
Aselium, as Sidney stands between him and 
Spenser, yet nearer to Spenser. In Ascham 
the chivalrie ideal is wholly absent; Lyly 
plays with it, but in an insincere, rhetorical 
fashion; Sidney, though nature made him a 
true knight, had scarcely enough imaginative 
power to grasp his own ideal in all its depth 
and height, and his best service was in sitting 
as model to Spenser, who immortalised him 
and it. 

The treatment of the drama is relatively 
very full, and, though largely based on Prof. 
Ward and, as regards Shakspere, on Prof. 
Bowden, shows abundant evidence of original 
study. How closely Prof. Ward has been 
followed is marked, for instance, by the omis¬ 
sion of so distinguished a dramatist as Day, 
who had not been made generally accessible 
when Prof. Ward’s History appeared. One 
whose language of sounding fury strangely 
contrasts with the dainty notes of his contem¬ 
porary Day—John Marston—is summarily 
placed where Day perhaps has a better title 
to stand—in the “decline” of Elizabethan 
literature. Decline and advance are slippery 
words, especially in literature. In what 
sense exactly does the “blood and bombast” 
style of Marston differ from that of, say, Kyd 
that the one should be classed in the “de¬ 
cline,” as the other is in the “immaturity,” 
of the drama ? Or was he necessarily of the 
“decline” because someone else had pre¬ 
viously attained perfection ? Upon Beaumont 
and Fletcher Miss Crofts follows the convenient 
tradition that they were iadistinguishably 
alike, and need not therefore bo distinguished, 
ltecent literature in England and Germany 
may perhaps modify this view. Nor can we 
agree with the harsh description of “ The 
Loyal Subject ” as “ one of Fletcher’s greatest 
failures.” The passionate outbreak of Archas 
at the climax is doubtless inadequate, but up 
to that point the character is surely both 
impressive and well sustained. Personal 
devotedness was the one variety of noble 
character which Fletcher thoroughly under¬ 
stood. The comparison of T. Heywood with 
Richardson, in itself just, is not quite accu¬ 
rately expressed. Hey wood was certainly not 
unique. 

We have only space to note a few of the 
minor slips inevitable iu so comprehensive a 
volume. The essay “ Euphues and his 
Ephebus ” is not copied almost entirely from 
Ascham, who deals with a much narrower, 


sphere of education, but from Plutarch’s 
treatise. The fcpistle jo the Gentlemen 
Scholars of Oxford was not inserted in Euphues 
and his England, but in the second and subse¬ 
quent editions of the Euphues itself. There 
is some verbal confusion in the use of the term 
Euphuism, which is applied, now to the affected 
fashion, now to the chivalrous cult. The 
“thorough Euphuist,” for instance (p. 76), 
is a contemptible person, but “the true 
Euphuist” (p. 7:3) a noble one. Tho charm¬ 
ing speech of Celia (p. 206) is from the 
“Humorous Lieutenant,” not from the 
“Custom of the Country;” and Chapman’s 
fine lines, “ Give me tho spirit that on life’s 
rough sea,” &c., are from “ Biron’s Con¬ 
spiracy,” not (p. 295) from his “ Tragedy.” 
At p. 300, Miss Crofts speaks as if Dekker 
had “invented” the plot of “ Fortunatus,” 
which existed fully a century and a-half 
before, and which he took from the German 
Volkshucli. Guarini is repeatedly described as 
a Spaniard. Misquotations of well-known 
passages occur on pp. 78, 122, 237 (twice), 
296. 

We cannot leave the book without hinting 
that the lecturer’s licence of indiscriminate 
quotation from standard works has been far 
too largely used. Shades of well-known 
figures flit continually before us as we wander 
on from the Italian Jtenaissance to the Oxford 
Humanists, and thence to the literature of the 
drama and Shakspere’s Mind and Art. And 
they arc usually invoked by that somewhat 

puerile formula “ As Mr.-says,” in which 

patronage is finely mingled with disciplesliip. 
In a second edition, the author should supply 
references to all these passages, and largely 
curtail their number. Such reference is 
especiidly needed at p. 217, where a famous 
passage of Guizot is copied word for word 
from frof. Ward’s translation of it {Eng. Dr. 
Lit., i. 495n.). We are sure that the omis¬ 
sion was merely inadvertent. 

English books on English literature, when 
they do not taste of the lecture-room, 
have usually a decided flavour of the maga¬ 
zine ; and “ G. C. B.’s ” little monograph 
speaks as plainly of the latter source as Miss 
Croft’s comprehensive sketch does of the 
former. In the orthodox college lecture the 
subject is an outline which the detailed facts 
are applied to fill up ; in the effective magazine 
article it is the thread from which they hang. 
One excellence of “ G. C. B.’s” book lies in 
tho festoons and tassels of interesting facts 
which are skilfully attached to the slender 
line of the main subject. Without any 
pedantry of method, the author contrives to 
describe the history of prologue and epilogue, 
their gradual detachment from the body of 
the play, their form, length, and price, the 
persons -who delivered them, the subjects they 
treated, down to the curtain which rose before 
their delivery, and the tiles and apples 
which were thrown at the curtain. The 
study of Dryden’s prologues and epilogues is 
especially full; and probably no other of the 
many forms of literature which he tried could 
be made to illustrate so effectively all the 
aspects of his activity. His theories of 
dramatic art, his revivals and restorations, 
his relations to the critics who scoffed and 
the clergy who denounced, his facile recanta¬ 
tions, his taint of insincerity—all this 
flows naturally from an account of his work 
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in prologue and epilogue. The period from 
Shakspere to Dryden “ Q. C. B. has very 
fully studied, and at first-hand. Our early 
literature appears less familiar to him. In 
tracing the origin ojf the prologue, that of the 
Mystery plays should have been mentioned. 
The “Ernholt” who delivers prologue and 
epilogue in tho comedies of Haas' Sachs is 
adopted from tho Ifcraid of the German reli¬ 
gious plays rather than from the prologising 
Mercury of Plautus or the Greek ugpvk- In 
treating tho epilogue as a development partly 
of the Romun plaudite and partly of the 
gnomic close of Greek tragedy, two other 
varieties might have been touched which 
can scarcely be so reduced—viz., (1) the 
“ jig” close of perfectly irrelevant song and 
music by the clown, as in “Twelfth Hight,” 
to an Elizabethan audience as propitiatory as 
the most sententious appeal; and (2) what 
we may call the prospective epilogue, as in 
“ The Tempest,” where Prospero’s speech is 
in reality only a final scene of the play. Wo 
may perhaps distinguish four uses of prologue 
and of epilogue : (1) They are a radical part 
of the drama, summarising what precedes its 
main action (irpoAoyos), or glancing forward 
to what is to follow it; (2) the prologue 
supplies the argument (prologue of tho 
Mysteries, &c.), and the epilogue the moral 
(choric yvthp.g ); (3) they are used to propitiate 
the audience (Beaumont and Fletcher, &c.); 
(4) they become a vehicle for wholly extrane¬ 
ous criticism (Dryden). It is probable, by- 
the-way, that Mrs. Saundcrson %vas not the 
first lady who appeared upon the stage {cf. 
Bromo, quoted by Morley, First Sketch, 
p. 636). We would also remind “ G. C. B.” 
that Peel's Jests, from which ho draws a 
story about the dramatist, are apocryphal. 

C. H. Hjskfokd. 


The Scourge of Christendom. Annals of British 
Relations with Algiers prior to the French 
Conquest. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

It may be safely assumed that few of the 
large number of English visitors who winter 
in Algiers have any true conception of the 
extent of the political relations of Great 
Britain with that city. Their knowledge 
probably seldom extends beyond a few historic 
events, such as the invasion of Charles V., the 
servitude of Cervantes, Exmouth’s bombard¬ 
ment, and the French conquest. • Yet the 
records of the past as given in Col. Playfair’s 
volume abound in interest of the most varied 
nature, and contain much historical matter 
that deserves study, though it is frequently 
most unpleasant to the patriotic Englishman. 

The book contains an almost unbroken recital 
of folly and fatuity on the part of tho English 
Government, the most shameful indignities 
suffered by their agents, and the unspeakable 
horrors of a form of slavery to wliich tho 
much abused Southern States of America can 
offer no parallel. The revelations of diplo¬ 
matic incompetency are almost incredible, and 
can be read, by no Englishman without a 
sense of humiliation. ' Compared with these 
annals of corrupt treaties and scandalous com¬ 
pacts, Mr. Broadlcy’s recent expose of our 
diplomacy in Tunis is quite agreeable reading. 
What makes our supineness and long-suffering 
the more surprising is the fact, patent to 
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every consul, and presumably to the Govern¬ 
ment, that we might have on numberless 
occasions deposed the Dey, abolished piracy 
and slavery at one blow, and occupied the 
city. The power of the Odjeac, created by 
the brothers Barbaroussa, was felt and exer¬ 
cised on the high seas, and subsisted on piracy, 
the subsidies of European Governments, the 
ransoms of slaves, deriving little profit from 
commerce; inland, its authority was con¬ 
temned even so near as Blidah; its revenue 
from actual taxation was ridiculously small, 
being estimated by Dr. Shaw, the celebrated 
traveller, at only 300,000 dollars, and was 
probably never greatly in excess of this 
amount. The navy, excepting in the six¬ 
teenth century, was utterly undeserving of 
the name; its chief efforts were directed 
against ill-armed or defenceless traders, and 
one well-conceived, determined attack might 
easily have destroyed it. It is curious that 
such a Power should prove to be, for more than 
three centuries, “ the scourge of Christendom,” 
that it should scour the seas as far north as 
Iceland, harry the coast of Ireland, and make 
prisoners, in 1631, of 237 inhabitants of the 
village of Baltimore, and successfully recruit 
for slaves in the same high-handed style in 
Italy and elsewhere. While, however, every 
maritime Power in Europe suffered equally 
from this odious tyranny, and possessed 
common ground for desiring its annihilation, 
mutual fear and jealousy seem to have pre¬ 
vented action. In support of this view Col. 
Playfair quotes the sinister remark attributed 
to Louis XIV., d propos of the farcical expe¬ 
dition of the Due d’Estrees, “ If there were 
no Algiers, I would myself make one.” 

Col. Playfair’s book is chiefly a compilation 
of official documents such as the Record Office 
provides, selections from consular correspond¬ 
ence and the State papers comprised in the 
Rawlinson MSS. of the Bodleian Library. It 
contains not a little historical matter that 
merits publicity. The author, however, deals 
only with such events as illustrate British 
affairs, and does not attempt to speak with 
the dignity and style of mi historian or to 
attract by any literary ex e!l< >r mo. Accounts 
of fruitless expeditions, consular difficulties, 
and successive outrages would become some¬ 
what monotonous if it were not that many 
episodes of romance and peril and moving 
adventure pleasantly diversify the depressing 
story of diplomatic bungling. There is the 
testimony of the Rev. Devereux Sprat, whose 
vessel was seized within sight of Cork by “an 
Algire Piratt.” Taken to Algiers, he remarks, 

“ I had not stayed long there, but I was like to 
be freed by one Captain Wilde a pious Christian 
but on a sudden I was sould and delivered to a 
Mussleman dwelling with his family in y* towne, 
upon which change and disappointment I was 
very sad; my patron asked me the reason, and 
withall uttered those comfortable words ‘ God 
is great! ’ ” 

—which phrase he seems to have accepted as 
a rebuke for his want of faith, and not in the 
fatalistic sense in which it was uttered. 
The said Devereux Sprat, when he was finally 
ransomed, nobly preferred to stay and comfort 
the unhappy captives until he was forced by 
proclamation to depart. Then there is the 
Baltimore business before alluded to, in which 
one Murad Reis, a Flemish renegade, “ carried 
off 237 persons, men, women, and children, 


even those in the cradle,” to the slave-market 
in Algiers. “ One of the fishermen,” says 
Col. Playfair, “ who piloted the corsairs was 
a Dungarvan man named Flachet, who was 
afterwards executed ”—which is satisfactory 
to know. There is a spirited account (p. 186) 
of the gallant defence of a detachment of the 
Hibernian Regiment against an overwhelming 
force of Algerines, one of whom shouted from 
his vessel, “ You are no Spaniards; if you arc 
not English, you are devils.” The unhappy 
Hibernians, forced to surrender, were carried 
off to Algiers with the women and children of 
their party. A story is told of the heroism 
of one of these women which for passionate 
intensity and dramatic force is like a scene 
from an Elizabethan drama. It is a pity that 
Col. Playfair has not succeeded in revealing 
the fifth act. 

"While the wailing of the wretched slaves, 
together with the petitions of their unhappy 
kinsfolk in England, went up unceasingly to 
Parliament, little real benefit seems to have 
resulted from, the sums of money voted for 
their relief. The individual ransoms paid 
were frequently enormous. So late as the 
year 1795 the Hon. F. North expended no 
less than £100,000 during a special mission, 
and to little purpose. The efforts of one 
William Bowtell, a merchant, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and those of 
the Company of Ironmongers, seem to have 
been far more effectual. The latter, through 
the fortune of Thomas Betton, left in trust 
to them in 1724 for the redemption of British 
slaves, were enabled to free numbers of un¬ 
fortunate captives. The custom of thus re¬ 
deeming slaves only served to whet the 
appetite of their masters; even as their unvary¬ 
ing practice of ignoring treaties on the first 
opportunity made negotiations with the 
Algerines a mere farce. It is more satisfac¬ 
tory to read the lively description Col. Play¬ 
fair gives of the siege of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth, quoted from the journal of Mr. 
Shaler, the American consul, who was a 
witness of that tremendous bombardment. 
The extracts, too, from the diary of Mr. St. 
John will be read with great interest, as they 
throw some new light on the events imme¬ 
diately preceding Gen. de Bourmont’s conquest 
in 1830. They show the obstinacy of the 
last Dey, Hussein, to have been fully as 
remarkable as the dignity and philosophy 
with which ho accepted the inevitable. 

Interesting as this volume is to the general 
reader, it must prove particularly so to all 
who know Algiers under French government. 
In the picturesquo villas of Mustapha, and 
the security of the city streets and bazaars, it 
is difficult to realise the thrilling story of the 
past, though even now the past is not quite 
obliterated. A curious instance of this is 
given (p. 135) by Col. Playfair. In repairing 
a house at Mustapha, purchased by Mr. Smith- 
Barry, some plaster falling from a wall dis¬ 
played this inscription, scratched as if with a 
nail, “John Robson, [w]ith my hand this 
3 lh day of Jany. in the year 1692.” This 
John Robson is mentioned in a list of slaves 
redeemed by William Bowtell. The curious 
illustrative plates reproduced from the 
originals in the British Museum are an 
interesting feature of Col. Playfair’s book. 
Nos. I. and III. were, as the author remarks, 
“ probably mado during the mission of the 
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Hon. Augustus Keppel. His flagship was the 
Centurion, and Mr., afterwards Sir Joshua, 
Reynolds was a passenger on board. It is 
more than probable that he was the author of 
the sketches from which the engravings were 
made.” 

In his note on pi. III. we have the 
further remark that this is “ doubtless from 
the same hand.” The indicative letters on 
the sketch prove this conclusively, as they 
agree with the index on pi. I.; thus the 
letter F. inscribed over the mountains in 
pi. III. refers to the index of I., where we 
read “ F. Mount Atlas.” The curious Italian 
map (1579), which Col. Playfair regards as 
“ probably the oldest document in existence 
connected with Algiers,” is singularly like 
that in Braun and Hohenberg’s contemporane¬ 
ous work. J. Abthou Blajkik. 


A Dictionary of the English Language: Pro¬ 
nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 

By the Rev. James Stormonth. Section I. 

A—N. (Blackwood.) 

The success of the late Mr. Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary for Schools and Colleges 
induced him to undertake the preparation of 
a dictionary on a larger scale, suited to the 
library, and still further extending the ency¬ 
clopaedic character of the original work. We 
learn from the publishers’ advertisement that 
Mr. Stormonth before his death had completed 
this larger dictionary, the first half of which 
has now been issued. The entire work will 
form one volume of 1,200 pages imperial 
octavo. This is a very convenient size for 
library use, and the enormous mass of infor¬ 
mation which the author has managed to 
compress into so moderate a space is really 
astonishing. We feel, however, bound to 
express our conviction that the publishers 
have made a mistake in bringing out the work 
without having first subjected it to a thorough 
revision by some qualified scholar. 

From the press notices prefixed to this 
instalment of the book, we find that Mr. 
Stormonth’s smaller dictionary received from 
several critics very high praise on account of 
the accuracy of its derivations. We have 
not examined the work which was thus 
commended, but nearly every page of the 
present dictionary affords conclusive proof of 
the author’s incompetence to deal with ques¬ 
tions of etymology. So severe a censure 
ought not to be pronounced without giving 
some specimens of the evidence on which it is 
founded. In the first place, the arrangement 
of the etymological material is throughout 
unscholarly and misleading. In a popular 
dictionary there is no reaj need to give any¬ 
thing beyond the proximate derivations of 
the words; but if the dictionary-maker chooses 
to furnish information respecting their wider 
philological relations, it should be done in 
such a way as not to obscure the actual 
etymology. Mr.-Stormonth, however, jumbles 
together parent forms and mere cognates 
without any attempt to distinguish between 
them. Under “ Hot,” for instance, the 
etymological information given is as follows: 
—“Dutch heel ; Icel. heitr; A.S. hat ; 
from heat.” This last statement is, like 
many others in the book, the exact reverse of 
the truth. It really looks as if Mr. Stormonth 
had imagined that the order of derivation was 
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“ heat, heet, heitr. hat, hot.” In very many 
cases the .Anglo-Saxon forms of words are 
omitted without any discoverable motive, so 
that the reader is left to infer that fire, fox, 
hound, house, and many other similar words 
have been borrowed from one or other of the 
Continental languages. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Stormonth does not seem to 
have had any notion whatever of “ Grimm’s 
law,” and that the cognate forms which he 
adduces are often entirely erroneous. 

It would he easy to fill whole columns 
with the enumeration of Mr. Stormonth’s 
blunders in the derivation of words. We will 
confine ourselves to half-a-dozen instances 
which were noted in the course of a few 
minutes’ perusal of the work. “Abele” 
is derived from the Polish Halo, white; 
“amuse” is said to be from “(it. a, with¬ 
out, and muzO, I murmur or mutter to express 
displeasure;” “anthem” is explained as 
“simply anti-hymn, in the sense of a composi¬ 
tion different in words and music from the 
ordinary church hymn;” “cowslip” is said 
to be a corruption of “ cow’s leek,” although 
the Anglo-Saxon cii-slyppe is duly quoted; 
“Domesday Book” is derived from domus 
Lei ; and “ eddish ” is stated to he a corrup¬ 
tion of eatage. The reader will imagine that 
Mr. Stormonth has neglected to consult the 
Etymological Dictionary of Prof. Skeat. This, 
however, is not the case; Prof. Skeat’s etym¬ 
ologies are frequently quoted, though not 
often with unreserved approval. The author 
finds a more congenial guide in Dr. Charles 
Mackay, whose Celtomaniac absurdities are 
given at full length. Under “Donkey” we 
are hidden to “ compare the Gaelic dona- 
eachan, from dona bad, eachan little horse; ” 
when, however, this word means “ a stupid 
person,” the etymon is said to be the German 
dummkopf. As a general rule, Mr. Stor- 
month’s etymologies are altogether worthless, 
except in the case of words directly derived 
from Latin or Greek ; and even here there are 
many inexcusable mistakes. “Cubicle” is 
derived from cubile, instead of cubiculum ; in 
the article “Adore,” the Latin adoro is said 
to be a compound of “ ad, to, and os or orem [!] 
the mouth;” and “genesis” is connected 
with gennaO, instead of with gignomai. Mr. 
Stormonth has given himself the needless 
trouble of marking the quantity of most of 
the Latin words quoted in his etymologies. 
To this there would be no objection if it had 
been done correctly; but, whether by the 
author’s fault or the printer’s, the quantities 
given are very frequently wrong. 

In justice to Mr. Stormonth, it must not 
be forgotten that ho did not live to see the 
book through the press. Many of the “ notes ” 
which are here printed at fulL length have 
the appearance of being rough memoranda 
intended for the author’s own guidance in 
revising the text. It can scarcely be sup¬ 
posed that he intended his latest corrections 
to appear in so many instances side by side 
with the original statements which they 
supersede. 

We have thought proper to call attention 
somewhat minutely to the etymological blun¬ 
ders in this dictionary, because the accuracy 
of the derivations has been claimed as one of 
the specially meritorious features of the work. 
In a dictionary for general use, however, 
etymology is after all a minor matter. The 


ordinary reader consults his dictionary mainly 
in order to ascertain the meaning of the rarer 
words which he meets with in books or news¬ 
papers, or to resolve a doubt as to the spelling 
or the precise sense of some word which he 
is about to use. For these purposes Mr. 
Stormonth’s dictionary will probably be found 
more useful than any other of the same size. 
We have, however, observed a good many 
instances of omission and of inaccurate defini¬ 
tion. “ Artiste ” is explained as the feminine 
of artist. “Cyclones” is given only in the 
plural, and is defined as “ rotatory hurricanes,” 
the wider sense given to the word in modem 
meteorology not being noticed; and “anti¬ 
cyclone ” does not appear at all. Other omis¬ 
sions are “aitch-bone,” “ataxy” (a more 
usual form than ataxia), and “ collier ” in 
the sense of a vessel engaged in the coal trade. 
An odd effect is produced by the use of the 
familiar abbreviation “ O.E.” to designate 
the English of Chaucer, Shakspere, and the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. Many of the 
so-called “ Old-English ” words would have 
boen better omitted; the student can find 
them in special glossaries, and their presence 
in this dictionary raises expectations which 
are not fulfilled. A dictionary which con¬ 
tains such words as “ hiren” and “garboil” 
ought not to fail us when wc refer to it for 
words used by Locke and Addison. Mr. 
Stormonth, however, gives us neither “ dis- 
cerptible,” nor “ drill ” in the sense of an 
ape or baboon, nor “ingenuity” in its proper 
meaning of ingenuousness or candour. The 
modem use of this word as a synonym of 
ingeniousness is, by-the-way, a pure blunder, 
which seems to have originated about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The pronunciations in this dictionary, as in 
Mr. Stormonth’s former work, have been 
revised by the Ilev. H. Phelp. The phonetic 
notation ndopted is quite good enough for 
a popular work; but Mr. l’help does not 
appear to be a very great authority on 
orthoepy. He instructs the reader to sound 
the final e in “ abele,” and the e in the 
plural name “ Abbassides ; ” “ feu-de-joie ” is 
marked to be pronounced as if the first syllable 
were foo ; “mitrailleuse” is made to rhyme 
with raise; and for the pronunciation of 
“ batman ” we are offered the curious alter¬ 
native of laioman or borman. 

Notwithstanding the very grave defects of 
this book, which the general public is scarcely 
educated enough to perceive, it has, as we 
have admitted, some considerable merits, which 
will probably occasion a demand for a second 
edition. If such a demand should arise, it is 
to be hoped that the publishers will make 
some attempt to render the work more worthy 
of their high reputation than it is at present. 

Henky Buadley. 


PAVIA AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

I Visconti e gli Sforza nel Costello di Pavia. 
By Prof. C. Magenta. (Milan: Hoepli.) 

The history of Italy branches out through so 
many channels, and is so vast and varied, 
that it cannot be seriously studied without 
the assistance of many works which aim 
specially at following out the vicissitudes of 
separate cities. Among these cities one of 
the most remarkable in mediaeval history is 


Pavia, the ancient Ticinum, celebrated from 
Roman times, for a long period rivalling 
Milan in importance, holding an eminent 
position in the Gothic and Lombard days. 
Its history and its monuments have often 
drawn to it the attention of the learned, and 
given rise to various notable works, among 
which should be mentioned as peculiarly 
praiseworthy those published a few years ago 
by Dr. Dali’ Acqua on some monuments of 
ancient Lombard architecture which did much 
towards encouraging and directing the beautiful 
restoration of the basilica of San Michele, so 
minutely scrupulous in all its details. Now 
we have this new work of Prof. Magenta, 
which, embracing a comparatively modem 
period, and taking for its text the build¬ 
ings in Pavia belonging to the early 
Renaissance, introduces us to the study of 
that most important moment in history 
when the influence and dominion of the 
Viscontis and Sforzas extended over Lombardy. 
Under these two dynasties a great part of 
the historical life of the Milanese duchy 
centred in Pavia, and hence this book has a 
double importance both for the general 
political history of Italy, in which these 
families took so large a pint, and also for the 
history of culture and more especially of art. 

It is not possible to give even a brief risunU 
here of the colossal work of Prof. Magenta, in 
two magnificent folios, splendidly printed and 
richly illustrated, but we may mention one or 
two historical points which are modified or 
placed in a new light by the researches con¬ 
tained in it. Beginning with the fourteenth 
century and extending as far as the sixteenth, 
this work contains over five hundred documents, 
almost all inedited, and many of them very 
valuable, which are carefully published in the 
second volume ; while in the first, which con¬ 
tains the result of Prof. Magenta’s own 
labours, there arc notes corroborated by many 
fragments of other documents also inedited. 
The book opens with a very lively picture 
of the last gleams of communal liberty 
in Pavia, and an account of the struggle 
in which it was extinguished and fell under 
the irresistible despotism of the ViscontiR. 
From this the narrative passes on to Galeazzo 
Visconti, who is depicted to us in different 
colours from those generally used in repre¬ 
senting him. Guided by new documents and 
his own acute observation, Prof. Magenta has 
been able to show that this personage was 
altogether less black than we have hitherto 
regarded him. There are other cases of 
rehabilitation to be discovered in this book ; 
and some of them, especially in the time of 
the Sforzas, have a distinct historical interest, 
though perhaps we may not be able to agree 
with everything said. Of special importance 
is the exculpation of Ludovico il Moro in the 
matter of the death of his nephew Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza. History has thus one crime 
the less to record of that unscrupulous age, 
and we can think of this prince with less 
horror than heretofore, though he will always 
remain an unpleasing figure, whose wretched 
end cannot inspire us with a sense of even 
parsing commiseration. 

Of the very highest interest is the history 
of the celebrated Certosa of Pavia, related 
with such care and such documentary com¬ 
pleteness that this artistic gem may now be 
said to have been historically described for 
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the first time. There is no doubt that the 
history of Lombard art has made a real step 
in advance by this account of one of its most 
exquisite monuments; nor is this saying little, 
if wo consider the many able works which 
have appeared of late years in Lombardy, both 
from private initiative and from the impulse 
given by the highly meritorious Lombard 
Historical Society. But the author has de¬ 
voted all the special erudition gained in many 
laborious years to the historical description of 
the castle of Pavia, which he may be said to 
love as would an architect endeavouring with 
the aid of history to restore a chef d'wucre of 
his ait. And certainly the engravings which 
illustrate this work sire such as to convince 
even those who have not had the advantage 
of seeing the castle how very easy a complete 
restoration would be, were there not obstacles 
of quite a diiferent order, but insufficient, of 
course, to quench the fiery zeal of the learned 
Professor. Nevertheless, over and above the 
question of finding the necessary funds for such 
an undertaking, there is also the difficulty of 
a comparatively small town having a suitable 
use for so enormous a building when entirely 
consecrated to the worship of art. Perhaps 
some day the University of Pavia, whose 
glorious annals are related in these volumes 
and whose importance increases every day, 
may feel the need of enlarging the limits of 
the handsome building now containing it; and 
science, speaking in those halls which were 
the scene of so large a part of Italian history, 
might indirectly help to preserve this altogether 
admirable monument. Ugo Balzani. 


new NOVELS. 

The Way of the World. By Bavid Christie 
Murray. In 3 vols. (Clmtto & Wind us.) 
The Dailys of Sodden Fen. By the Author of 
•‘Four Crotchets to a Bar.” In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The Heir of Aylmer's Court. In 3 vols. 
By M. E. James. (Elliot Stock.) 

Fair Helen. By William Graham. In 3 vols. 

(White.) 

1 x point of craftsmanship Mr. Christie Murray’s 
new novel is decidedly superior to most of his 
previous works. _ There is not a single chapter 
in these three volumes that does not tell directly 
on the development of the plot. The author 
indulges in fewer digressions than usual; he 
has his self-consciousness well under control; 
and ho does not give us—at least, in the first 
person—too much of that Thackeray-and- 
whiskey-and-water which would seem to be 
considered in Lower Bohemia ns “ the phi¬ 
losophy of life.” Bolsovcr Kimberley, the 
hero, is as loveable a character as any Mr. 
Murray has drawn, and that is saying a good 
deal. Neither he nor the leading incidents in 
his career can be said to be absolutely original. 
The illiterate clerk who suddenly finds him¬ 
self a millionaire is at least as old as Tittlebat 
Titmouse ; and in every third novel one comes 
across, money and vulgarity are found under¬ 
mining love, refinement, and poverty. Under 
Mr. Murray’s hands, however, poor Kimberley, 
who has to study a book of “ vulgar errors ” 
that he may learn not to drop his h’s, and who 
in point of dress is “loudness” personified, 
becomes a miracle of magnanimity; and yet 
the transformation is not a violent one. 
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Scarcely inferior to Kimberley, though by no 
means so agreeable, is William Amelia, the 
pushing, self-assertive, unconscionably mean 
and dishonourable newspaper reporter who 
acts as Kimberley’s literary and political 
jackal, helps him in contesting Galloway, 
and edits the Way of the World , the “ society” 
journal, which he finds it advisable to keep. 
For a time Amelia and his devices for “ getting 
on ” at the expense of others, and for obtaining 
a royal road to a knowledge of English litera¬ 
ture, are rather amusing. But they pall and 
even interfere with the action of the story; 
and, in the end, the reader is certain to come 
to the conclusion that Amelia is a hideous 
caricature of someone for whom Mr. Murray 
has no particular affection. After Kimberley, 
the Earl of Windgall, a pauper peer of mixed 
motives and many temptations, is the best of 
Mr. Murray’s characters, much better, indeed, 
than either Lady Ella Santerre or the Hon. Jack 
Clare, to bring about whose union and happi¬ 
ness Kimberley shows himself a self-sacrificing 
hero. Clare is, indeed, a failure ; it is incon¬ 
ceivable that a man who is so sensitive about 
his political convictions as he professes to be 
should, at the same time, show himself nothing 
better than a passionate cad in the presence, 
and for that matter behind tho back, of a 
rival of whom he knows nothing. The inci¬ 
dental sketches of a modern election, and 
of Bohemian and journalistic interiors, dis¬ 
play much of Mr. Murray’s characteristic 
humour. He obtains a good deal of fun, 

: and for Mr. Amelia not a little humiliation 
and terror, out of the meetings of a club of 
' “ Be tired Su wants,” the idea of which seems, 
however, to be taken from the “ sworry ” of 
the Bath footmen in Pickwick. The Reporters’ 
Gallery in the House of Commons, and tho 
marble-topped counters in tho Strand and 
Fleet Street before which fourth-rate writers 
and actors both drink and talk on a large 
scale, are so prominent in The Way of the 
World that it may reasonably be hoped Mr. 

| Murray is now done with them. It is a good 
omen for his future that the more fiction he 
produces he writes more carefully, and his work 
shows fewer examples of the peculiar diction 
which he terms “ reportese.” His description, 
however, of tho late Mr. Isaac Butt us “a 
gentleman saavitcr in modo" is one of the 
blunders which his own Amelia would have 
been sure to fall into at the beginning of his 
London career. 

Though considerable literary power is dis¬ 
played in The Dailys of Sodden Fen, it is a 
provoking compound of reality and unreality. 
The wretched maniac, James Daily, with his 
fancied rights to Sodden Fen because lie is a 
descendant of Diggory Daily, one of the 
victims of the historical crusade of tho Fen- 
men against tho Dutch reclaimers of their 
land, is a grotesque impossibility. That he 
should have shot down his son Adam for 
declaring the property he had so long coveted 
open to the public of Slumsby is tragic 
enough, no doubt, but it is preposterous to 
make out Adam a martyr in a popular 
cause. Then there is a Mrs. Apers-Smith, 
another martyr, who is not more satisfactory ; 
indeed, tho whole Smith connexion is an 
encumbrance to the book, if not to its plot, 
in contrast to the martyrs and the maniacs 
are the thorongldy real, amiable, and worldly 
A urea Chapel and her third and final “ fate,” 
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Sir Crowsby Weyland. The love passages 
between the two form a piece of sunny comedy 
incomparably superior to what passes muster 
as the humorous by-play of ordinary fiction. 
Here, however, it seems almost as much out 
of place as would be the representation of a 
comic opera in a country church. Surely the 
author does not still require to be told what 
are her weak and what her strong points. 

The Heir of Aylmer's Court bears a con¬ 
siderable resemblance to The Dailys of Sodden 
Fen. Tho author can draw character, and 
writes with much more than ordinary care, 
but she seems to think that a plot to be 
strong must have an element of tragedy in it. 
So the head of her story has really no con¬ 
nexion with the body. Claud Aylmer and 
her cousin John would have come much more 
easily and naturally together without the help 
of her “intense” and vindictive sister Judith, 
who passes her off as a boy to keep John out 
of his rights to Aylmer’s Court. When Claud 
has confessed this deception to John, and is 
found living contentedly among her artistic 
friends in Italy, and aiding her impulsive 
friend Sara Brand to out-manoeuvre her 
“match-making” mamma, one resents the 
deception as a ghastly and offensive night¬ 
mare. Claud’s surroundings in Italy are well 
presented, and a quiet humour is shown in 
the sketches of Mrs. Aylmer, Jack’s mother; 
Mrs. Brady, an Irish lady, who is not too 
Irish; and “ Mas,” an American artist, who 
is not too American. Jack Aylmer also is a 
manly fellow; and the only approach to a 
failure besides Judith is a dark Italian lover 
of Claud, who becomes an almost melodramatic 
villain in the leaning tower of Pisa. 

The object of Mr. William Graham in pub * 
lisbing the three absurd volumes to which he 
has given the name of Fair Helen is evidently to 
let the world know his own views on a variety 
of subjects. He is not partial to early rising, 
for, “ mind you, the late sleeper is by no means 
always a lazy man or a stupid man. Byron 
never got up till mid-day, often not till about 
three in the afternoon. Lord Beaconsfield 
loathed early rising.” He is a firm believer 
in “thorough-bred” and even “thorough¬ 
bred looking ” women. What such are and 
how they look may, perhaps, be gathered from 
his description of “the two pretty Miss Vava¬ 
sours ” as “ thoroughly fresh, healthy English 
girls, neat and wholesome, and redolent of 
lawn-tennis and soap-and-water,” and of Lady 
Horton’s health as “ lady-like, always good, 
but never robust.” As for Mr. Graham’s 
politics, they arc summed up in “ Give the 
people their due, by all means; allow them 
every opportunity of political advancement, 
but, for God’s sake, let us stand fast to the 
grand old houses.” In his Preface, Mr. 
Graham warns “ kindly reviewers ” that “ any 
errors in English, French, or German which 
may occur ” are not his. But even such may 
venture to ask Mr. Graham if it is considered 
good taste, leaving good French out of con¬ 
sideration, even in that “ naughty, naughty, 
but very nice little place, Monte Carlo,” for a 
gentleman to say to the wife of another, 

“ What chic and luxe there is among the demi¬ 
monde." May a “ friendly reviewer ” be per¬ 
mitted also to suggest to Mr. Graham that even 
“ in London society as at present constituted ” 
the name of God is not taken so often in vain 
as it is in his pages f William Wallace. 
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SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

The Seeen Sagas of Prehistoric Man. By James 
H. Stoddart. (Chatto & Wind us.) After the 
publication of The Village Life, Mr. James 
H. Stodilart took his place among tlie small, 
but influential, band of poets who have a more 
or less widespread reputation north of tho 
Tweed. Dr. Walter C. Smith, Prof. Nichol, 
itr. Alexander Anderson, and others aro known 
elsewhere than in Scotland; and when The 
Vilhi'je Life was published anonymously it met 
with considerable recognition here, as well as 
in its author’s native country. In his second 
volume Mr. Stoddart has taken a wide de¬ 
parture. Instead of his admirable pictures of 
humble Northern society, he has offered to his 
readers a series of word-pictures in verse, de¬ 
scriptive of sections of the human race in its 
earliest stages. These “ Sagas ” deal with what 
may be broadly- considered seven consecutive 
developments of man—“ The Drift Man,” “The 
Cave Man,” “The Neolithic Farmer,” “The 
Early Man of Africa,” “ The Aryan Migration,” 
“The Lake Dwellers,” and ‘‘ The Earliest Druidic 
Races.” Throughout, the author has endeav¬ 
oured to exemplify the highest in human life in 
each separate stage, wisely deciding that not 
the lowest, or even the average, would bo so 
suitable for his purpose. His choice of verse 
has been a modification of the ballad form—a 
form that allows great fluency, but, in this very 
allowance, presents a hidden danger which few 
modern balladists escape, and to which Mr. 
Stoddart has at times succumbed. It is evident 
that a more thorough revisal would have re¬ 
sulted in the bettering of many passages. The 
author may bo congratulated on having, what 
apparently- is rare among our later poets, a 
subject. That is, he has been able to throw 
aside his personal woes and delights, and sing 
of something of general interest; and he is 
doubly fortunate in the fact that his subject is 
practically a novel one. Hitherto, Science has 
hold somewhat aloof from her singing sister, 
with an evident preference for pursuing her 
own path unaccompanied; but Poetry, though 
tho elder and wiser, has not therefore despised 
the other’s discoveries, but would fain join 
hands on that upward journey which is ever 
growing more wonderful. The mystery of 
man’s hidden past appeals now to a much 
wider circle than the purely scientific. The 
geologist discovers and demonstrates, the writer 
illustrates, the poet or artist illumines. The 
fascination of the past is only excelled by the 
alluring aspect of future possibilities; and the 
farther back that past, and the more indefinite 
these possibilities, tho more is there of the ele¬ 
ments of wonder and my-stery and of romance 
in the widest sense of the term. Of these 
“Sagas” the first is far from being the most 
successful, naturally-, perhaps, as the “Flint” 
or “Drift” man is tho most shadowy- of our 
ancestral types; but the subject afforded scope 
for impressive natural description such as Mr. 
Rtoddart cannot be said to have availed himself 
of. The poetical merit of these poems is most 
manifest in “The Cave Man” and “ The Lake 
Dwellers,” or, as Mr. Stoddart calls tho latter, 
“ The Burning of the Crunnog,” though “ The 
Neolithic Farmer” is a pastoral or love-idyll 
that contrasts pleasantly with tho suggestive 
savagery of the others. “The Last Sacri¬ 
fice ” has considerable dramatic intensity, the 
main incident being an attempted sacrificial 
slaying by- a Celtic priest of his own daughter, 
who has willingly offered herself to appease the 
wrathful gods, and who is saved at tho last 
moment, owing to the sudden incursion of the 
tribe’s hereditary foes. Eminently suggestive, 
herein, lies the chief value of Mr. Stoddart’s 
latest volume. It is impossible to read these 
pages without feeling that quickening of the 
imaginative faculty which is one of the keenest 
pleasures to be derived from such work—work 
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that depends more upon its inevitable suggest¬ 
iveness than upon the fascination of metrical 
accomplishment. 

The Parish of Taxwood, and some of its Older 
Memories. By J. 11. Macduff. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) This is a republication from 
the Church of Scotland Parish Magazine of twelve 
papers by a Scotch minister describing tho life 
and surroundings some fifty years ago of the 
minister of a Scotch parish, and the usual 
Scotch parish characters—the minister’s man, 
the laird, the factor, and the cottagers. The 
papers have a bygone flavour already, and are 
somewhat thin and wordy. They have a genuine 
homely feeling, are written with an undis¬ 
guised fondness for past days, and contain a few 
good stories; but surely- Taxwood was not so 
dull as he describes it. The volume, which is 
finely printed, has a pleasant old-fashioned 
clerical flavour, and vague generalising* take 
the place of reality. There is too little of 
realism, in the best sense, in the book. The 
figures of the Taxwood folk, whom the author 
groups in old-fashioned phraseology under “ lay 
and clerical, male and female," are described 
superficially- from tho outside only, and wo are 
not permitted to become intimate with them. 
Dr. Macduff should have taken Galt’s Annals of 
the Parish for his model. There are some illus¬ 
trations of no greater merit than the letterpress; 
tho one meant for “The Laird” represents the 
Scotch squire us a cattle drover. In the pages 
are numerous words wrongly used, and phrases 
which aro out of tone. For instance, the east 
wind “ is poisonous ; ” an atheist “ owned to a 
deflection from the path of integrity; ” wilting 
of a brother minister, he wishes “to be for¬ 
given, adding the still greater privilege he 
enjoyed of visiting him on his death-bed; ” he 
talks of the Scotch “little tiny stream purling 
among the stones;” and the church beadle, 
whom he says must be respectable, refused to 
“ extend to the pews ” of the Episcopal laird 
“even his very superficial lustrations.” The 
book contains two delightful touches. The first 
is that, to the laird, a yawn, “ and especially 
in the middle of the sermon, was an offence not 
to be forgiven, and which the culprit rarely 
repeated; it was said, in one case, that a 
repetition involved dismissal.” The other is the 
gem of the book, and is strangely placed in a 
foot-note ; it is a beautiful definition by a child. 

“ What aro angels ?” it was asked. “ Buddies 
wi’ white dresses an’ wings put on.” Could not 
Dr. Macduff give us some more of the singular 
sayings of Taxwood children ? 

Robert Burns ami the Ayrshire Moderates. 
(Privately Printed.) This brochure, which is in 
large part the reproduction of a correspondence 
that appeared in the Scotsman in tho spring 
of 1872, is very interesting, both as a contribu¬ 
tion to the rather abundant literature relating 
to tho character of Burns, and as evidence of 
how legends about eminent men grow in every¬ 
thing but grace. The points, not originally, 
but ultimately, in dispute between the cor¬ 
respondents (one of whom is now dead) wore 
whether Dr. Dalrymplo, minister of Ayr, and 
the “Dalrymple Mild” of a well-known poem, 
eulogised his poetry to Burns when ho was 
about eighteen, but recommended him not to 
allow his genius “ to be cramped by the popular 
theology of tho day; ” and whether, in con¬ 
sequence of this advice, Burns “ from that day 
threw off all restraint and went ‘ headlong.’ ” 
The disputant who made this statement, which 
was detrimental to the reputation of the 
Moderate clergy, to which section of the Church 
of Scotland Dr. Dalrymplo belonged, on the 
authority of some of their opponents of the 
rival or Evangelical party, withdrew from tho 
arena, re-affirming, however, his belief in the 
story he had retailed. We are bound to say 
that the defender of the Moderates and of 
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Burns, who styled himself “ Aliquanto tatior,” 
seems to have the best of the argument. Bums 
could not, at the age of eighteen, have pro¬ 
duced anything which would have justified 
Dr. Dalrymple in complimenting him on his 
“ uncommon genius ” or which would have led 
him to make any suggestion to the, effect that 
the young poet should steer clear of theology. 
Then, as a matter of fact, Burns did nothing 
which can bo described as “ going headlong” 
for some years after he is represented as 
having been eulogised and advised by Dr. 
Dalrymple. Finally, this explanation of the 
“going headlong” is altogether at variance 
with another explanation given by Bums 
himself, ns to the authenticity of which 
there is no doubt whatever. These points are 
brought out in the correspondence and in certain 
very temperate “Remarks” which nro now 
published along with it. These “Remarks” 
and the Appendices which follow are further of 
value for what they say about Burns's first 
marriage to Jean Armour, and the petty perse¬ 
cutions of his friend, Gavin Hamilton, by that 
Kirk session of which “Holy Willie” was in 
every respect tho most notorious member. Had 
Burns married “ Highland Mary,” or, obstacles 
having been removed, had he married “ Clar- 
inda,” he would undoubtedly have committed 
bigamy. This fact places in a very peculiar 
position the Rev. W. Auld, of Mauchline, who, 
by “ publicly rebuking” Burns for an “ offence ” 
with J can Armour, declared his marriage with 
her to be no marriage. 

, The. Black Calendar of Scotland. (Dundee: 
Leng.) Under this striking but not quite 
adequate title, Mr. A. H. Millar, of whoso 
industry we have before had occasion to 
speak, in consequence of the fresh light he has 
thrown on the character and career of Rob Roy, 
reproduces the details and antecedent history of 
seven Scotch causes cflcbres. Some of these, such 
as the trial of tho Glasgow cotton-spinners 
for murders which anticipated the Sheffield rat- 
tenings, and that which arose out of the fatal 
duel between Sir Alexander Boswell and James 
Stuart of Dunearn, are more or less known on 
this side of the Tweed. The stories of “ the wife 
o’ Denside,” accused of “ removing ” by poison 
a domestic servant who had loved her son, in 
Scotch rural fashion, well rather than wisely, 
and of Malcolm Gillespie, a forging Munchausen 
of an Aberdeen gauger, aro probably known to 
few Englishmen, and even to a limited number 
of Scotchmen. Mr. Millar is a painstaking 
investigator and a picturesque writer. In con¬ 
nexion with the death of the unfortunate author 
of “Jenny dang the weaver,” he prints some 
interesting letters, never before published; and 
he gives a very good picture of the romantic 
and romancing Gillespie. Occasionally, how- 
over, ho is prolix; and the general reader will 
find tho poetical quotations with which lie leads 
off his chapters an obstruction rather an orna¬ 
ment. A word of commendation is duo to the 
sketches which illustrate the letterpress. 

We had occasion to express au opinion not 
altogether favourable upon the Biography of 
the late Dr. Hodgson edited by Prof. Meiklo- 
john. A far less ambitious volume, Student 
Recollections of Professor Hodgson, by Ernest 
Woodhcad (Edinburgh: Pcntland), will be 
found to afford a more sympathetic, if, on the 
whole, a too indiscriminating, testimony to 
tho ability of tho Scotch teacher of economics. 
Whatever Mr. Woodhcad describes in relation 
to his subject has come directly under his own 
observation; and thus his account is an inter¬ 
esting supplement to the larger work already 
mentioned. 

Mil. Andrew Eli,iot, of Edinburgh, has sent 
us a copy of an Illustrated t'atulvyue to the 
exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy now 
open. The drawings have been supplied by the 
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artists themselves, according to the fashion 
now common; but wo cannot praise the method 
that has been adopted for reproducing them. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It gives us much pleasure to state that Mr. 
Gladstone, recognising both the scholarship 
exhibited in the New English Dictionary and 
the national character of the work, has recom¬ 
mended the Queen to bestow an annual grant 
of £250 on Dr. Murray. This well-timed and 
gracious aid will be grateful to all friends of 
the enterprise. 

We may also record that the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has unanimously 
voted a grant of £25 to the Rev. S. Beal, “ in 
consideration of his eminent services to Oriental 
scholarship.” 

Prof. Skeat has been paying his first visit 
to Manchester. On Monday last ho presided in 
the morning at the annual meeting of the Eng¬ 
lish Dialect Society, and in the evening attended 
a soirte given by the Manchester Literary Club, 
where he had an opportunity of hearing some 
Lancashire dialect from one of its best-known 
writers, Mr. Ben. Brierley, who will shortly 
leave England for a lecturing tour in the United 
States. Mr. George Milner, the president of 
the club, made an important suggestion, which 
we hope may bear fruit—that the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity should have an endowed press after the 
fashion of the Clarendon Press at Oxford and 
the Pitt Press at Cambridge. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, going somewhat 
farther back in his historical studies, has 
written a History of the Four Georges. It will 
be in four volumes, of which the first is already 
in the press. 

We are promised shortly a new novel by 
“ Ouida,” to be called Princess Naprosine. 

Dr. Rudolf Buddensieo, the editor of 
Wyclifs Latin Polemical Works, is writing a 
popular English “Life of Wyclif ” for Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwm, with copious extracts from the 
Reformer’s works. Mr. F. D. Matthew’s short 
and cheap “ Life of Wyclif ” is in typo for the 
Christian Knowledge Society, which will also 
publish Canon Pennington’s longer “Life.” 
The Tract Society has already issued its Wyclif 
broadsheet, and its Life of linn. 

A NEW and enlarged edition of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s English Sonnets by Living Writers is about 
to be published. It will include additional 
sonnets by Mr. Theodore Watts, Miss Mathilde 
Blind, and Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (“Pro¬ 
teus ”), who were omitted from the first edition. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s sonnet on “Natural The- 
ology ” has also been added to the selection. 

The new volume by Mr. Andrew Lang that 
we have already announced will be entitled 
Custom, and Myth : Studies of Early Usage and 
Belief. Some of the essays of which it consists 
have not been published before. It will be 
illustrated with wood-cuts. We may also expect 
before long a novel by Mrs. Andrew Lang, in 
two volumes, called Dissolving Views. Both 
books will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 

Messrs. Longmans also announce two new 
books of American travel— Across the Pampas 
and the Andes, by Mr. Robert Crawford, Pro¬ 
fessor of Civil Engineering at Dublin; and 
Hanche Notes in Kansas, Colorado, the Indian 
Territory, and Northern Texas, by Mr. Reginald 
Aldridge. 

Mr. Joseph Foster, who has been for some 
time past engaged in transcribing the admis¬ 
sions of law students from the earliest times, 
purposes to anticipate the publication of these 
complete lists by the issue of a biographical 
“ hand-list ” of the present members of the 


four Inns of Court. The work will be called 
Men-at-the-Bar, and will be published uni¬ 
formly with Foss’s Judges. Mr. Foster hopes 
to have it out before the end of the present 
year. Apart from the official records, the facts 
wanted can, of course, only be obtained from 
barristers themselves; and in the circular sent 
out by Mr. Foster we find little to object to, 
except the request for information about the 
titles of causes eidihres. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will issue 
immediately a translation of Col. Hennebert’s 
work just published at Paris entitled The Eng¬ 
lish in Egypt—England and the Maloti—Arubi 
and the ISuez Canal. 

A translation of the first volume of Prof, 
von Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, edited by Mr. G. 
W. Prothero, will bo published immediately by 
Messrs. Kcgan Paul, Trench, & Co. Its sub¬ 
title is “The Oldest Historical Group of Nations 
and the Greeks.” 

Messrs. Truuner & Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately a second series of Miscellaneous Essays 
by the late W. R. tireg. Two of them will deal 
with the France of thirty years ago, one with the 
character of Sir Robert Peel, and another with 
the employment of Indian troops in European 
wars. 

Mu. W. W. Hunter's Brief History of the 
Indian People , which was originally prepared 
for Indian schools, has just been revised by its 
author for a fourth edition. 

Mr. A. Stephen Wilson, whoso scholarly 
little book on A Bushel of I'ora was reviewed 
in the Academy of March 8, has now in the 
press a volume of Songs and Poems. Like the 
other, it will be published by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces the following 
volumes of poems: — Throughout the Year, by 
“Guy Roslyn ; ” lleury, and other Poems, by 
Mr. F. W. Leith Adams ; and Bongs of .Sunset, 
by Mr. William Staniland. 

The Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, curate of St. 
Margaret’s, Ipswich, purposes to publish by 
subscription a history and description of that 
church, together with an account of the priory 
of Christ Church. The work will contain six 
full-page reproductions and two steel engrav¬ 
ings. The edition will bo limited to 250 copies, 
at a subscription price of 10s. Gd. 

Mr. W. F. Tillotson, who has done so much 
to extend the practice of issuing novels through 
the newspapers, both in England and in the 
colonies, is about to pay a visit to the United 
States with the object of including American 
newspapers in his system of publication. 

UNDER the title of Things of India Made 
Plain, Mr. W. Martin Wood is publishing, with 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a scries of reprints from his 
contributions to the Indian press between 1866 
and 1880. The first part (out of four) is 
styled “Personal and Historical” and “ Public 
Works." 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran will shortly 
publish a set of test cards in arithmetic, printed 
as duplex cards, with mental arithmetic exer¬ 
cises on one side and arithmetic for the 
Standards on the other. They will be strictly 
based on Schedule I. of the Code. 

The name of Thomas Robinson (or Robert¬ 
son), a known grammarian and theologian, who 
was made Dean of Durham in 1557 by Queen 
Mary, has to bo added to the roll of English 
poets. He wrote, about 1565. “ The Life and 
Death of Mary Magdalene,” which is extant in 
the Harleian MS. 6211 and the Rawlinson MS. 

41 in tho Bodleian Library; and the poem is 
now at press for the Early-English Text Society, 
edited by Mr. Oskar Sommer, of Berlin, who 
was the first man to establish Robinson's claim 
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to the Legend. An Introduction, with a Life of 
the author and a sketch of the poem, &c., 
accompanies the text. 

The ratepayers of Aberdeen have resolved to 
adopt the Free Public Libraries Act by the 
large majority of 891 to 264. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are thus becoming more ana more 
isolated in their refusal. Both of them have 
several libraries, it is true, but no organisation 
for free lending. 

To the April number of the Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity Beview Prof. Jebb contributes an article 
entitled “ A Lesson from Berlin.” The same 
number contains a paper on “ Principal Caird 
as an Author,” with an etching after the por¬ 
trait by Mr. Millais. 

The next volume in the scries of “ Englisehe 
Sprach- und Literatur-Denkmale ” (Heilbronn: 
Henninger), ■which was so excellently begun by 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith’s Gorboduc, will be a 
reprint of the first edition of Marlowe’s Tum- 
bur/aine (1590), edited by Mr. A. Wagner, who 
contributed a paper on the sources of the play 
to the Academy of October 22, 1883. 

A reprint of the thirty-one folio volumes of 
Mansi’s Conciliorum Omnium Col lectio, repro¬ 
duced in facsimile from the edition of 1759, is 
amiounced by Calvary, of Berlin. 

We have been asked to enter a protest against 
an ignorant sciolism which is creeping into use 
too frequently to be attributed entirely to the 
printers. This is the confusing of “ monogram ” 
with “ monograph.” But a week or two ago 
an enterprising evening newspaper (ploughing, 
we suspect, with our heifer) announced that 
Prof. Mommsen had contributed to Hermes an 
“ exhaustba/ monogram ” on the Roman Legion. 
And in the Link for this month, in an article on 
Mr. John Morley that we will not stay to 
characterise, we are told that he has written a 
“ monogram ” on Burke. In the same article 
occurs the odd word “ Corepheus.” 

A correspondent writes 
“ My cook is a regular subscriber to Zadkid's Pro¬ 
phetic Almanac. On the death of the Duke of 
Albany, she triumphantly produced that remark¬ 
able work, the ‘ hieroglyphic ’ in which certainly 
shows a coffin surmounted by a crown, Britannia 
weeping, and the British and German flags half- 
mast high. I ventured to suggest that something 
of the kind probably appeared every year, but I 
was assured that I was mistaken, and that no 
similar ‘ hieroglyphic ’ had been published since 
the year in which the Princess Alice died.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. * 

The two last weeks’ mails have brought no¬ 
thing very novel in the discussion on the t 

Dorsheimer Copyright Bill, except it be a short * 

spmposium by some ten clergymen in the i 

Christian Union. They all seem to be in favour t 

of the Bill, though one makes a reservation of i 
domestic manufacture. Perhaps Mr. Henry- 
Ward Beocher’s opinion is worth reprinting: ' 

“ The want of an international copyright has 
justly been held as a moral delinquency, and well- 
nigh a crime against the noblest form of property , 


—literary property. Any law, even if faulty in 1 

detail, which recognises the principle of the rights ! 

of property in the fruit of men’s brains, here or * 

abroad, will be a too-long-delayed equity; and the t 

present attempt to establish it deserves the help of 1 

every honest man.” i 

The Supreme Court at Washington has just * 

decided, apparently for the first time, that * 

photographs can claim the protection of copy- • 

right. The point at issue was whether the * 

statute purporting to grant copyright to photo- ! 

gmphs was within the constitutional power * 

of the Legislature. The judgment was care- ’ 

fully limited to such photographs as are 1 

“representations of original intellectual con- 1 
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ceptions of their authors.” The particular 
photograph in question was a portrait of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. 

A Grolier Club has been founded at New 
York for “ the literary study and promotion of 
the arts pertaining to the production of books.” 
Among other things, it is intended to publish 
limited editions of works treating of book¬ 
making, &c., got up in such a style as to be 
themselves models for the trade. 

The Life of Margaret Fuller, which has 
already been written in the “ Eminent Women ” 
series by Mrs. Howe, is now to be undertaken 
afresh by Col. T. W. Higginson for the 
“American Men of Letters.” No woman has 
yet had a place among the “ English Men of 
Letters.” 

Within three days after the arrival in America 
of the first copy of More Leaves f rom the Journal 
of a Life in the Highlands, Messrs. Harpers had 
ready a reprint for fifteen cents (Till.). The 
authorised edition, with the illustrations, is 
published by Messrs. Scribner at four dollars 
(16s.). The price in England is only 10s. (id. 

The Critic of March 15 gives an account of a 
large collection of rare books and early editions 
—both English and French—which Mr. George 
J. Coombes has brought back with him from 
Europe. Among them is a copy of the first 
edition of Hartley Coleridge’s Poems (18:33), 
once the property of his sister Sara, which con¬ 
tains on the fly-leaf the following sonnet ad¬ 
dressed by Hartley to Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
said to be hitherto unpublished:— 

“ Kinsman—yea, more than kinsman, brother, 
friend— 

O more than kinsman, more than friend or 
brother, 

My sister’s spouse, son to my widowed mother, 
How shall I praise thee right and not offend ? 

For thou wert sent a sore heart-ill to mend : 

Twin stars were ye, thou and thy wedded 
love. 

Benign of aspect as those twins of Love [?Jove], 
In antique faith commissioned to portend 
To sad sea-wand’rers peace,—or like the tree 

By Moses cast into the bitter pool, 

Which mode the tear-salt water fresh and cool, 
Or even as Spring which set [? sets] the boon 
earth free, 

Free to be good, exempt from Winter’s rule— 
Such thou hast been to our poor family.” 

In the Literary World for March 8 Mr. 
C. R. Corson answers—and very rationally— 
some difficulties propounded in Mr. Browning’s 
poems. But surely it is in the nature of an 
anachronism to say that “Karshish reasons 
from a Mahometan standpoint.” 

M. Salomon Reinach contributes to the 
Nation of March 13 an interesting account of 
his archaeological exploration of Jerba, the 
island of the lotos-eaters. 

Mb. John Ward Dean, editor of tho New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
has reprinted from that publication a memoir of 
the late Col. J. L. Chester for distribution 
among his friends. To most of us Col. Chester 
was known only from his life in England— 
from his passionate devotion to genealogical 
research, and from his no less extraordinary 
generosity in placing his results at the disposal 
of others. Here will be found an account of 
his early life in America, of his New England 
ancestry, of a volume of poems that he pub¬ 
lished at the age of twenty-one, of his lecturing, 
of his experiences as a musical and political 
editor, and of his appointment to the military 
rank of colonel. He arrived in England in 
September 1858, and never retumod to his 
native country. When he thought of doing so 
on the outbreak of the Rebellion, he “ received 
a commission from the United States Govern¬ 
ment for a service which he could render in 


England,” and he decided to remain here. 
The memoir has a portrait engraved from a 
photograph taken at Oxford in 1881, and a list 
of his works, which is probably accurate so far 
as regards his independent publications and his 
contributions to the Register. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

At the meeting of the Academic franraiso 
last week the comte d’Haussonville was elected 
director for the current quarter, and M. Pail- 
lcron, the most recent member, was elected 
chancellor. 

The Journal des Debuts for April 1 contains 
the s(>cond of M. James Darmesteter’s papers 
on George Eliot, to the first of which wo re¬ 
ferred last week. The letters here quoted deal 
to a great extent with her religious opinions. 
We must be content to give one passage in the 
original English. It comes from a letter dated 
February 15, 1862. 

“But I have faith in the working out of higher 

{ lossibilities than the Catholic or any other Church 
las presented; and those who have strength to 
wait and endure are bound to accept no formula 
which their whole souls—their intellect as well 
as their emotions—do not embrace with entire 
reverence. The highest ‘ calling and election’ is 
to do without opium and live through all our pain 
with conscious, clear-eyed endurance.” 

As a retranslation from the French of some of 
these letters has appeared in a daily con¬ 
temporary, it may bo as well to state that 
many excusable mistakes have occurred in the 
process. 

An association has been founded at Paris 
under official patronage, to be called the 
“ Alliance francaise,” with the special object of 
promoting the knowledge of the French lan¬ 
guage abroad and in the colonies. A begin¬ 
ning will be made along the shores of tho 
Mediterranean, where French books of educa¬ 
tion are to be distributed and French schools 
to be subsidised. A normal school for the 
instruction of Mahominedan teachers has 
already been founded at Tunis. The president 
of the association is M. Tissot; and the active 
members include MM. Renan, Pasteur, Taine, 
Leon Say, Duruy, Paul Meyer, Gaston Paris, 
Paul Bert, &c. 

The Paris Municipal Council has decided that 
the statues of Voltaire and Rousseau—the one 
already finished, the other not yet fully sub¬ 
scribed for—shall both be placed on the Quai 
Malaquais, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
tho Institut. 

The new volume announced in the “ Biblio- 
theque orientale elz6virienne ” (Leroux) is 
entitled Les Frondes archeologiijucs en Palestine, 
by M. Clermont Ganneau. 

In the second instalment of the military 
correspondence preserved in the archives of 
Bayonne appears a letter from Paris dated 
November 5, 1651, giving an account of the 
battle of Worcester, of the King’s adventures 
(somewhat apocryphal), and of his reception in 
France. On March 29, 1666, the Intendant of 
Gascony demands a list of all the Irish 
Catholics residing at Bayonne. On June 15, 
1653, is a complaint from St-Jean-de-Luz of 
the capture of two whale-ships by the English ; 
from other notices the Basques were then 
catching whales on tho coast of Norway. The 
same Bulletin of the Socitdti des Sciences et des 
Arts de Bayonne describes, with a good litho¬ 
graph, Le coraii Barbotat, a gunboat, with a 
circular loop-holed turret formed of thick 
beams, and musket proof, constructed and 
used at Bayonne for river defence in the six¬ 
teenth century. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN MEMORIAM THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

A lamvlike soul hath flamed away ; 

Its light no more returns. 

Learning a faithful friend to-day, 

Aud Art a lover, mourns. 

So placed—in such a century— 

On such a social stage— 

That such a man should merely be 
Was healthful to the age. 

The age must lose him; there hath fled 
In truth a princely soul; 

We pity not the happy dead, 

But with the world condole. 

William Watson. 


THE SOUDAN. 

Enoi.ani), the voice of weeping breaks thy rest,— 
The voice of women wailing o’er the slain, 
Whose generous blood hath purpled all in vain 
The Desert sands ;—what victory unblest 
Is thine, proud nation throned by the West, 

Who, knowing most of men the costly gain 
Of freedom, quellst in iron-shod disdain, 

Hearts burning with its insults unredressed. 

Oh England, those accusing cries, that broke 
The calm of tho Arabian night, declare 
Thee banded with the ancient powers that yoke 
Life to the body of Death think what despair 
Of human justice in these cries awoke, 

What doubt of God made sick the desert air ! 

Emily Pfeiffer. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The letterpress of the English Illustrated 
Magazine does not differ so much from its rivals 
as to call for special notice, though it does 
manage to hit a happy mean between the 
ordinary run of monthlies and those which 
deal specially with art. Just as we think that 
the English school of wood-cutting is most 
successful with architectural subjects, so have 
we been best pleased with those descriptive 
articles which favour this excellence. In the 
current number there happen to be two of these 
—“ Changes at Charing Cross,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and “ The Belfry at Bruges,” by Miss 
Kingsley. Both are agreeable reading, though 
slight; and in both the text and the pictur es 
assist one another. As usual, Mr. J. D. Cooper 
-—or perhaps we should rather say the atelier 
of Mr. J. D. Cooper—has been entrusted with 
the larger share of the engraving; and his 
work is uniformly maintained at a high level. 
In this number there is nothing from Messrs. 
W. and J. R. Cheshire, who have given us 
some fine bits in previous issues. Among 
the engravers who have been selected to re¬ 
produce Mr. Napier Hemy’s series of illus¬ 
trations to the “ Unsentimental Journey 
through Cornwall,” we must express our pre¬ 
ference for Mr. Balccs Istvdn. The present 
writer happens to know the Lizard well, and 
can bear witness to the truthfulness of Mr. 
Hemy’s pencil. It is good news that the May 
number will have a story by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, but we greatly fear it will be no longer 
than Mr. Walter Besant’s “ Julia.” One word 
more, and that is to express the difficulty felt 
in reading the glazed paper by gas-light. 

The Theologisch Tijdsehrift for March con¬ 
tains an addition to Dr. Kuenen’s sories of 
Bij dragon to the criticism of the Hexateuch, 
suggested by and partly concomod with Buddc’s 
able though lengthy treatise on Gen. i.-xii. 5, 
carrying the literary analysis to almost its 
farthest point. The usual exegetical article is 
on Rom. viii. 12 and Rev. xiii. 13-16, by Dr. 
Blom. The Apocalypse of Barnabas is once 
more studied historically by Dr. Loman, who 
places it in the closing years of the Emperor 
Hadrian. Prof. J. Wordsworth’s OW-Latin 
Biblical Texts, Parti., is reviewed appreciatively 
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by Dr. van Manen; and among tho minor 
contents of the number we notice a summary of 
Dr. Woidemann’s article in tho Muscon on 
Queen Candace and her treasurer, from which 
it results that t he name was a title of the 
Queen-mother of Ethiopia, and that the King, 
who was socially inferior to his mother, was 
either Ark-Amen or his successor. 


OBITUARY. 

U.lt.II. THE DUKE OF AI.lt.VNV. 

By the death of the Duke of Albany England 
has lost much more than a Boyal Prince. She 
has lost one whose influence was steadily 
directed towards raising the level of English 
culture. The ill-health which pursued him 
from early years developed the thoughtfulness 
of a mind that was naturally observant. He 
Wits endowed with quick perceptions, and 
possessed great delicacy and refinement. Partly 
from these mental characteristics, partly from 
the oppressive feeling of the need of constant 
care of his health, he was shy and reserved. 
But he struggled against this shyness, its a duty, 
and, to a great extent, succeeded in overcoming 
it, though ho has been taken away before he 
had the opportunity of showing how sterling 
were the qualities of his head and heart. He 
had a large knowledge of literature and great 
taste for the fine arts. He was full of interest 
and curiosity, and was singularly receptive of 
new ideas. But he always thought out questions 
seriously for himself, and was anxious to bo 
useful in any way to promote social progress, 
especially in matters which were less obvious 
to the public mind and were in danger of 
neglect. His speeches boro tho impress of 
independent thought and delicate perception. 
He avoided the temptation, which besets those 
who are sure of a hearing, of simply expressing 
forcibly the commonplace thoughts which were 
uppermost in the minds of his audience. He 
always strove to can y a little fartherthequestion 
with which ho dealt. He delicately suggested 
to the prevalent enthusiasm a new departure 
which might bo fruitful in the future. His 
interest in tho unobtrusive work of the Kyrle 
Society is characteristic of his mind. Had his 
health and strength improved, as seemed 
probable, he would have used his position to 
bring into public notice the finer sides of 
philanthropic activity, in which his interest was 
most keen. As it is, England has lost one who 
was steadily preparing himself for tho useful 
work of acting as an interpreter to the general 
public of the results of cultivated thought. 

M. Creighton. 


NICHOLAS TRUBXEB. 

All friends of Oriental study will have heard 
with startled concern of the sudden death of 
Mr. Nicholas Tritbner, tho well-known Oriental 
publisher, which took place at his residence in 
London last Sunday. Oidy the evening before 
he had been entertaining a party of friends, 
who little thought that tho kindly face and 
genial conversation of their host would bo seen 
and heard for the last time. Oriental research, 
nnd more especially Indian studies, owe a debt 
of profound gratitude to him. His enterprise 
and enthusiasm for learning made the publica¬ 
tion of many works possible which might 
otherwise have been lost to science. The 
scholar who had something new to communicate 
about the East was sure of finding in him a 
sympathetic friend. His Record, of which 
about twelve hundred copies were distributed 
among scholars and libraries, was a welcome 
and invaluable visitor to all those who were 
interested in Oriental pursuits. Tho assistance 
it has rendered to Oriental learning cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Put Mr. Triibner’s interests and sympathies 


were not confined to Oriental research, largo as 
was the placo it occupied in his mind. The 
history of religions, the study of languages, the 
development of political life in the East, even 
tho art of tho Persian illuminator, all claimed a 
share of his time and thoughts. The II7s<- 
mi astir Hi civil) is a sufficient proof of the in¬ 
terest he took in what arc termed the questions 
of the day. Nor was he content to publish 
other men’s opinions only'. He had himself 
studied Sanskrit ; and, though it might have 
been thought that the duties of a large business 
would have fully occupied all his time, he found 
leisure to read widely, to attend Oriental con¬ 
gresses, and to gather round himself scholars, 
explorers, and statesmen. A dinner at his ever 
hospitable table was an event not to be for¬ 
gotten. The brilliant company, the perfect 
freedom from restraint, above all, tho winning 
manners of the host, made it one of the 
pleasantest experiences of life. 

For those who knew Mr. Trubner intimately' 
his loss is one which caimot bo repaired. 
Since I first had literary dealings with him, 
many years ago, I have found him a constant 
friend, ever ready, when need was, with sym¬ 
pathy' and help. Tho kindliness of his heart 
is best known by those many struggling scholars 
who have lost in him tho best friend they had. 

A. H. Sayce. 

[The funeral is announced to take place 
to-day, Saturday, April 5, at 12.30 p.m., at 
Highgate Cemetery.] 


FRANCOIS MIC.NET. 

THREE months ago historical students heard 
with soitow tho news of the death of Henri 
Martin; they have now to regret the loss of 
Francois Mignet. Martin was the last his¬ 
torian of the school of Sismondi and Michelet, 
and succeeded in writing a great continuous 
History of France ; Mignet was the first great 
specialist who devoted himself to the study of 
limited periods. Martin was a master of bril¬ 
liant generalisation ; Mignet was an expounder 
of inedited documents. To complete the con¬ 
trast, Martin’s work was done, while Mignet 
would never suffer his History of the Reforma- 
tion to go to the printer after all the years 
ho had spent upon it. It is much to bo 
hoped that the precedent set by the Academic 
francaise in filling up the fauteail vacated by 
Martin will not be followed, and that Mignet’s 
successor may be one of the distinguished his¬ 
torians who have followed in his steps. 

Francois-Augustc-Marie Mignet was bom at 
Aix, in Provence, on May 8, 170G, whore Thiers 
was born just a year later. While Thiers was 
educated at the Lyeee of Marseilles, Mignet 
was educated at the Lyce'e of Avignon ; but on 
their return home from their schools in 181.3 
the pair struck up a warm friendship, and were 
called to tho Bar together at Aix in 1818. They 
both gained prizes at provincial academies— 
Thiers at Aix and Mignet at Nimes—but Mignet 
in addition halved a prize at the Academic 
francaise in 1822, and was tho first to go to 
Paris. He became a contributor to the Courrirr 
franptis, nnd distinguished himself as a Liberal 
journalist; but his greatest share in preparing 
the liovolution of 1.830 was tho publication in 
1824 of his Histnire de In Revolution francaise, 
in which he discussed coldly and philosophically 
the history of that great political convulsion, 
and pointed out the incapacity of the Bourbons 
ever to supply a constitutional monarch. It 
was the first real History of the Revolution 
which had appeared, for tho contemporary 
writers, such as Lacretelle and the Deux 
Amis, were rather annalists than historians; and 
though Mignet was not a brilliant stylist like 
Michelet, he yet managed to give such a faith¬ 
ful, unvarnished account of the great period that 
his History still remains the best we have. 
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Mignet’s reputation had now become so thor¬ 
oughly established that he was engaged by 
Armand Carrel on the foundation of the Xtitioiud, 
and with Thiers he signed the famous protest of 
the journalists on July 2G, 1830. 

With the Revolution of 1830 Mignet’s political 
life came to an end, though that of Thiers was 
only just beginning ; and, when his party were 
rewarded, ho chose for his sole recompense the 
office of director of the archives at the Foreign 
Office. He was, indeed, sent in 1833 on a 
secret mission to the Spanish Queen, but the 
most iuij»ortant result of the journey was 
historical rather than political, for the archives 
at Simaneas were thrown open to him. The 
first result of his labours appeared in his 
magnificent four volumes on the Xei/ncintioris 
relatives d In ,V»» d' Ksjnti/ne, published in the 
series known as the “ Collection dos Documents 
inrilits sur l’Histoiro de France,” width in¬ 
cludes the great works of Pelet, Avcnel, and 
Chcrucl. This was followed by Anion in Pern 
it Philippe. II. (181.3), Vie de Franklin (1818), 
/listin're de Marie Stuart (1851), Charles Quint, 
sun Abdication , son Sejnur it m Mart an Mniiustere 
de St-Juste (18.34), and finally the It halite de 
Francois I L ' r vt Charles Quint (1875), all of 
which showed his wonderful mastery of 
documents and his power of recovering the 
truth out of dusty masses of inedited sources. 

Another sido of Mignet’s life must also be 
noticed. In 1832 he had been elected a member 
of the Institut in the section of Sciences 
morales et politiques, in 1838 a member of the 
Acadcmie francaise, and in 1837 secretary to 
his section of the Institut in succession to 
Francois Comte, the pamphleteer and jurist. 
In this latter capacity' it was his duty to pro¬ 
nounce the tloi/es on the deceased members, and 
he published two volumes of them in 1843 and 
1804. Many of these kimjes show the same 
power of analysis which marked everything 
that he wrote. Such difficult lives as those of 
Talleyrand and Sieves are treated with consum¬ 
mate ability'. Mignet himself had to feel the 
effects of tho Revolution of 1848, though he 
took no part in promoting or opposing it, for 
he was then deprived of his post at the Foreign 
Office; but neither that Revolution nor the coup 
d'etat of 18.31 greatly affected his personal 
position as a student,. and he continued to 
labour as before at his History of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The accession of Thiers to power in 1870ccr- 
tainly' gave him great pleasure, and he delighted 
to continue his friendly intercourse with him: but 
tho historian did not attempt to re-on ter political 
life, and the only honour conferred upon him 
by his old friend was tho Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1871. 

A passage in the flnv/e on Hallam most 
clearly expresses Mignet’s opinion of the 
historian’s duty, and tho ideal which he kept 
before himself. “ L’histoire,” ho says, 

“accroit et ctend 1’experience du genre humain. 
Elle le fait moins encore par des reeits qui plaisont 
ou des peintures qui emeuvent, que par des 
rechcrches approfondies qui punctrent les onuses 
cachces des ovenements, au moyen de considera¬ 
tions qui en fontsaisir l’enchainement et la portce, 
ii l’aide de jugements honnetes, d'oii sortent de) 
lemons propres a clever les hommes et ces graudei 
lueurs qui serveut a guidcr les peuples.” 

This is what Mignet succeeded in doing; in 
all his works he laid bare the intricacies of 
statecraft, and taught groat political lessons 
which should help “ to guide nations.” 

H. Morse Stephen's. 


ELIAS LOXXROT. 

On March 10 Elias L.nnrot died, full of years 
and honours, at Sammatti, where he was 
born, and to which lie had retired in his 
old ago. Although his over-increasing weak¬ 
ness warned all that his long life was drawing 
to a close, still the news of his death has fallen 
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as a heavy blow upon Finland. The only sur¬ 
vivor of the group which included the honoured 
names of Kuneberg, Snellman, and Cygnaeus— 
men who laid the foundation of that patriotic 
spirit which has shot up since the severance 
from Sweden—his death makes a void that can 
never be filled. 

Lunnrot was born on April 9, 1802. Being 
one of a family of seven, who depended 
for all upon the labours of their father, the 
village tailor, his early days, as may be imagined, 
were one unceasing struggle against adverse 
circumstances. His school-time was broken off 
ever and anon, when the scanty funds failed, 
only to be renewed when ho had earned enough, 
by helping his father, to enable him to return 
to the more congenial sphere. Later on he 
found a kind friend in the vicar of the parish, 
who prepared him for the gymnasium at Borgli. 
M liile there, as he could not expect any help 
from home, ho employed his holidays in going 
round the neighbourhood singing, by which 
means he managed to collect a large quantity 
of rye, and so supported himself during his 
studies. From thence he went as an apothe¬ 
cary's apprentice to Tuvastchus, and finally 
entered as astu lent in the university (then at 
Abo) when he was twenty. Here he supported 
himself by private tuition, and took his degree 
with Kuneberg, Snellman, and Nervander in 
1827. He then began to study medicine, and 
took his M.D. in 1882. But his favourite sub¬ 
ject from his earliest years had been the poetry 
and lore of the people. This we see in the 
theme he chose when he took his degree : “ De 

ainamoine priscorum Fennorum numine.” 
Soon followed four volumes of Finnish folk 
poetry, which he had collected while travel¬ 
ling through the north and east parts of the 
country. Ho next turned his attention to the 
liussian Karelian border parishes, where he not 
only gathered the songs which still lived on the 
lips of the people, but also began to arrange them ; 
for. being struck by the way in which Waina- 
m< linen, Ilmarinon, &c., constantly recurred, he 
surmised that all the various songs he had heard 
were not perfect in themselves, but parts of one 
grand whole. Out of that thought grew the re¬ 
nowned Kalevala. Thus Lunnrot succeeded in a 
wonderful and unexpected manner in drawing 
Finland’s great epic poem out of the forest 
depths, where it had lived for so long unknown 
to the world at large. For this, if for nothing 
else, his name deserves a high place in the 
literary world, and is worthy of all the grati¬ 
tude that the folk-lore student can give. 
This strange poem was printed for the first time 
in 188o, and received with great enthusiasm by 
the patriotic Finns. In 1819 a new edition was 
issued, enlarged by the results of fifteen more 
years of hard and self-denying labours. In 
1840 ho published his Kanteletar, a collec¬ 
tion of short songs which show that in lyric 
poetry tho Finns aro quite abreast of other 
nations. In 1842 came his collection of Finnish 
proverbs, followed in 1844 by a collection of 
folk riddles. In 1882, upon the death of 
Castren, Lbnnrot was elected to the professorship 
of Finnish in the university; in 1802 he left the 
university, and returned to his native place, 
where he continued his favourite studies with 
unceasing energy, for in 1880 we received his 
great Swedish-Finnish Dictionary, and in the 
same year a work— Mo/ic Runes of the Finns — 
to which he appended a rich collection of songs 
faring on the superstitions of the people. Even 
in his old ago—he was eighty-two when he 
died—he busied himself with the revising and 
enlarging of tho Kanteletar, which, alas! he 
never finished. Besides all those, his busy pen 
never rested from some work or other 
hearing on his beloved laud and people till his 
hand rested in death. A man noted for his 
modesty and patriarchal simplicity, a tame folk 
man, he was regarded with ever-growing 


reverence and love by his fellow-countrymen. 
By indomitable perseverance and determina¬ 
tion, he won his way to fame; and to-day 
Finland joins his only daughter, and mourns 
the death of a true father. Shall not wo, who 
reap the fruits of bis labour, lay our wreath of 
gratitude on his tomb, and mourn with those 
who mourn by the grave that true scholar and 
noble man, Elias Liianrot ? 

W. Hex it y Jones. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LETTER PROM >1113. SHELLEY TO FAT'KIEL. 

Palis: March 2S, 1884. 

As everything that concerns Shelley even 
remotely must be interesting in England, I 
think that you will bo glad to print the follow¬ 
ing letter from Mrs. Shelley to Fuuriel which 
has been communicated to me. It forms part, 
of a collection of Fauricl’s correspondence 
deposited at tho Institut. Tho year is not 
given, but this ought not to be very difficult to 
discover. It would he of some literary interest 
to know if Mrs. Shelley’s acquaintance with 
Fauriel began before the death of Shelley. 


The orthography of the original letter, which 
has no signature, is preserved. 

James Darmesteter. 

“ M. Fauriel se resouviendrait-il de M mc Shelley? 
—Ce sent douze annees (mon dieu que la vie e.st 
longue et courte en memo temps)—qu’elle eut le 
bonheur de faire sa counaissance.—Eile est a pre¬ 
sent a Paris pour quelques semaincs; et un de 3 
plaisirs qu’elle s’est promise en veuant etait de 
rovoir M. Fauriel. Serait-il bien aimable et vien- 
drait-il la voir ? Le meilleur temps de la trouver 
est entre midi ct deux lieuxcs—ou a cinq hemes—• 
Ce dimanche. 8 nov b ™ 

Hue de la Paix 15. ” 


a poet’s compassion for the devil. 

Loudon : March 28, 1884. 

In tho “Address to the Deil” of Robert 
Burns there is a famous stanza:— 

“ But fare you weel, auld Nickie Ben; 

O wad ve t ik a thought an men’, 

Ye aiblins might,—I diima ken,— 

Still hae a stake ; 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

Even for your sake ! ” 

“ Ho did not know, probably,” says Carlyle, 
“ that Sterne had boon beforehand with him.” 
“ ‘He is the father of curses and lies,’ said Dr. 
Slop, ‘ and is cursed and damned already.’ 
‘ I am sorry for it,’ quoth luy Uncle Toby.” 

Did Carlyle not know that tho authors of 
“Tho Witch of Edmonton” were beforehand 
with Sterne ? The witch sells herself Faust- 
like to the devil in the shape of a black dog. 
In tho fifth act tho dog becomes white, and is 
thus addressed:— 

“ Cuildj Banks. —Certainly, Tom, I begin to pity 
thee. 

"Dari .—Pity me ! For what? 

“ Cuddy Banks. —Were it not possible for thee to 
become an honest dog yet? ’Tis a base life that 
you lead, Tom,” &c. 

The list of Byron’s plagiarisms may be in¬ 
creased by a quotation from this play. In I 
know not which poem of the Lara period is 
the couplet— 

“ Wiio falls from all he knows of bliss 
Cares little into what abyss.” 

In “ Tho Witch of Edmonton ” the same 
thought is rendered thus (act III., se. ii.): 

“ Frank. —’Tis done, and I am in ! Once past 
our height, we scorn the deepest abyss.” 

It is years since I read Byron’s poem. I find 
it interesting now to know that he probably 
stole from another the idea of tho only couplet 
which my mind retains. 

Ernest Radford. 


THE BIRD ORIGINALLY DENOTED BY THE 
ENGLISH WORD “ PELICAN.” 

Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop. 

I have received some interesting letters from 
correspondents who have kindly responded 
to my request for information on the sub¬ 
ject of the pelican, and I beg to thank them 
for the same. I think, on further examination 
of the question, that there is clear evidence to 
show that our word “ pelican,” like tho Greek 
TrtXtnair, did not always stand for the water- 
bird of that name, but that at first it denoted 
some kind of vulture, that subsequently came' 
to be restricted in use to the web-footed 
water-bird. It appears to me that the ptllicanns 
of Ps. cii. was understood by Jerome as well as 
by Early-Christian writers to signify, not a peli¬ 
can, but a vulture, and that in consequence there 
has not been in their case any transference 
from the vulture of tho Egyptian story to the 
pelican, hat that the same bird—viz., the vul¬ 
ture —is intended in both instances. Tho Hebrew 
word PSD (kd'nth), which almost certainly de¬ 
notes a pelican, from NY*!, “to vomit”, (in 
reference to this bird’s habit of storing fish- 
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food in its pouch and disgorging it to feed its ture ( Viiltur percnopterus) in its white adult votre faveur, je le confirmerai de mon autorite. 

-- n __ • mi. „ ..1___ TJ., ^,,-*4- 4-tir/-, Par lfl. hnnpTio rip enn Vipnirp ini Via a <1a oolni n»; 


young), occurs live times in the Bible. The plumage. He does not say which of these two 1 ar la bo 
LXX. variously renders the word by ir(\tKav i kinds of bird kills its young and brings them to a declare 
bpvtoy, narappaKTris, and x a M a ‘A»®>'; the Vulgate, life again with its own blood ; probably he in- .eu 9 “ 
with one exception (Ps. cii. 6), explains it by eludes both kinds. •‘Crocodile’s milk” is a 8a |° 
onocrotalus, which from Pliny’s description is a new idea to me, and awaits explanation ; it is mes u * 

E elican. The reason why the Vulgate in Ps. (/. c.) probably as fanciful as that of this saurian’s cour ^. di 
reaks this uniformity, and gives pellicanus tears. It would seem, however, from the above j es caian 
instead of onocrotalus, may possibly be owing to extract that the Latin name pellicanus was souffrez.’ 
the expression in the LXX. of vt a«k£vi ipnp.uof, definitely used for the water-bird early in the 
“ pelican of tho wilderness ”*—an idea which thirteenth century. Did Shakspore use the 
did not seem to suit the habits of a water-bird; word “ pelican ” to denote the vulture, as the 
therefore the Vulgate left the Greek word in numerous emblem books of his time show, or T1IE 

.I*., t „ j _ _._ i j i s~\ * ii _ _i •_3 ai. _ ... 


plumage. He does not say which of these two Par la boucke de son Vicaire ici baa, de celui qui 
kinds of bii*d kills its young and brings them to a declare le saint Patriarche, Patron de PEgiise, 
life again with its own blood ; probably he in- . ea ™ aa P^uple chretien tout entier: Honored 
eludes both kinds. “Crocodile’s milk” is a Jo f? h i P lacez : v T 

probably aa faiiciful it. that of this saunan s c „ un ' r du,. to. besoms, dans to. miabrea daaa 
teai*s. It would seem, however, from the above j es ealamites au milieu desquelles vous vivez et 


F. E. Warren. 


therefore the Vulgate left the Greek word in numerous emblem books of his time show, or T1IE “parchment library” psalms. 
its Latin dress, untranslated. One of the the water-bird which the name in his time also Tendring Rectory: March SO, if8 1 . 

earliest Greek writers who mentions the story signified? Sir T. Browne, who expatiates on For the benefit of the “ unlearned reader ” to 
of the pelican feeding its young with its blood tlie incongruities between name and picture, whom Prof. Driver alludes in his very graceful 
is Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, in the was bom about eleven years before Shakspere’s review of the “Parchment Library” Psalms, 
Island of Cyprus (circ. a.d. 3201; although in his death. This incongruity is rarely mentioned by may I state that the question how best toac- 
description {Physiol., cap. viii.) there is nothing mediaeval writers. It did not, however, escape quaint the reader with the nature of the read- 
sufficiently precise to enable us to say positively the notice of the learned Boehart—a cotempo- ings on which the translation was based was 
that his pelican is a vulture, it would seem to de- rury of Sir T. Browne—who briefly alludes to well considered, but that the plan of the series 
note this latter bird,because, in the edition of the it, and ridicules the whole myth (see Ilieru- seemed to preclude a thorough justification (and 


the water-bird which the name in his time also 
signified ? Sir T. Browne, who expatiates on 
tlie incongruities between name and picture, 
was bom about eleven years before Shakspere’s 
death. This incongruity is rarely mentioned by 


that his pelican is a vulture, it would seem to de¬ 
note this latter bird,because, in the edition of the 
Physiolocjus printed by Plantin in 1588, tho 
Bishop’s account, Tltpi ttjc IUAoccu'os, is ac¬ 
companied by a picture which is, as usual, 
that of a veritable hook-beaked, sharp-clawed 
vulture or eagle piercing its breast, tho blood 
from which four little ones in a nest are 
catching with open mouths. Neither, again, is 


it, and ridicules the whole myth (see Ilieri,- seemed to preclude a thorough justification (and 
zoiron, iii., p. 5:1, 'ed. Bosenmuller). “The nothing less would have sufficed) of the changes 
bird of the painters, with whom, as with the introduced into the text ? I sincerely stated 


poets, 

‘ Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas,’ 
shows us a pelican with a sharp beak, while that 
of this bird is very broad (latissimus), unde illi 


my critical point of view in the Introduction, 
and, besides that “minute sign” spoken of, I 
gave, at p. xviii., a list of references. I would 
much like to issue a student’s edition to some of 
the more striking changes. I am the last per- 


therea^Gihag'm them;comits whi<di Eiistathius and the^orT^ 


ui auuwu, -fvuguBLim;, urugury, auu xsiuore Tlio Po-vn+inn rnnniimpnts exhibit two r ™ uij -uui i «iu 

give to enablo us to say what the bird is. A ^ f u • v f ; a •ii* hardly agree that the probability of the import- 

correspondent, Mr. J. E. Shaw, of Clifton, speems °f vulture-viz., 1 , or tlm gntton Bnt 0 ^ e in the translation of Ps. xlv. 6 

Bristol, has obligingly sent me an extract from “bnre’- “tho lnne-^* strong sliarnlv lfomted dR P ends m 8 reat measure for its probability on 
Albertus Magnus hire. A.D. 1200 )-De Ani- Vul , bire ’ I'* 0 !?",*’ uTL '.KErlv the soundness of BickeU’s metrical theory (see 
maUbus, lib. xxiii., p. 149, ed. 1519. This F<*-axe shaped beak of the latter biri m y Introd > p ^ True , words have ten 

writer says the pellicanus is so called from its tho pelican^nd woodpecker of the supplied in both the first and the second mom- 

white skin, “a pelle cana,” for it has a white ° f bor ol the m the new Psalms, 


as an emblem of duration, the spindle and cut it is likoly that Prof. Driver'himself would not 
thread as that of the thread of life, all of which deny a certain degree of probability. 


writer says the pellicanus is so called from its „ nd woodpecker of the f«PP«ea in ootn tne nm ana me second mom- 

white skin, “ a pelle cana,” for it has a white p t which the bor ol vers0 a3 given in the new Psalms, 

plumage, and that it dwells in Egypt near the E t -’ ., dol l n : t ,.i v attaches itself derives but tbe 860011(1 supplement had been already 

Nile. He adds: “ duo dicuntur esse pcllicanorum 2S aK proposed by scholars who had no metrical 

genera : unum aquaticumquod piscibus : alterum nf u,Pc (1 f cm tral l„hn\ ie “ tho affectionate t uiory whatever to advocate (Olshausen, 
terrestre quodlerpentibus et vermibus vivit: , 'vV 1 '7 " the affectionate Kuenen> r ouss) ; ttnd tho former supplement, 

et dicitur delectari lacte cocodrillorum quod k ir( b We know how frequently ideas which though left for Bickell to propose, is reallv 
cocodrillus spargit super lutum paludum, unde P revaile d among the Greeks and Romans can be absolutely required to prevent the verse from 
pellicanus sequitur cocodrillum.” The curions “; a ced to an Egyptian.source— e.y,, that.of the being top-heavy. Arbitrary conjectures, such as 
derivation which Albertus gives of the word and an obedient people, the ^ory of m08 t of Dr. Graetz, are not to my taste; vet 

veUicanus shows that he was unacquainted with swan singing before its death, the Phoenix there are two or three of Dr. Graetz’s to which 
the Greek name. His aquatic bird which ^ an emblem of duration, the spindle arid cut it is likely that Prof. Driver himself would not 
feeds on fish, though no mention is made of a t irea ^ a ? * , „ thread of life, all of which ( h»ny a ciTtain degree of probability, 

pouch,f almost certainly refers to the pelican ; a PP wir m H,ero f ,l,,plnca of Horapollo. T. K. CilEYXF, 

his terrestrial bird, which feeds on serpents and lho . 8tor y ? f tbc Pp 1,can , tftellln f **• ■ ■ 

worms, I think refers to the Egyptian vul- ori * mat< ' (1 “ a » d was told of the 

_ ___ r __ Konrnfinn vnlfiiro wna lnmr rnbunwl n.s amilv- Tin?. P.TiTVOT.nfiv nv TW.vnv. 

* The Hebrew midbar is not to be restricted to 
barren tracts of dry desert land, but, as the late 
Dean Stanley said, conveys the idea of “a wide 
open space with or without actual pasture.” 

t It is seldom that we find the names of this 
bird to contain etymologically within itself 

allusion to its characteristic mandibular pouch. -- K'; l,lu '" “* “»<= ui wuvesaim « 

Most European languages give us some form of Cliffe, at Hoo, in the Jutish portion of Kent. 

the Greek pelican. The Swedish, besides pelikan, 8Tl J0StI Five years ago, in Greeks and Goths, I put 

has skedgas, “spoon-bill,” which reminds one of Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: March31, 188 *. forward the hypothesis that there must have 

Cicero's platea ; the Russian has pelican and baba — There are much earlier traces of the Festival been an early Jutish settlement, unrecorded by 

“the grandmother bird;” the German of St. Joseph in Western Service-Books than the chroniclers, on the coasts of Devon and 

dir opfpans and tlie Hindustani ha stomachs,” the date 141G referred to by Dr. Littledale in South Walos. Briefly stated, the argument is 

“ a pelican” (from hausifo, “the crop”), are the Academy of March 29. The commemora- as follows:—The Saxons were unacquainted 

admirably expressive. One of this bird’s Arabic tion of this Saint, though omitted in all the with the Rimes. East Kent, peopled by the 

names means camel of the water or sen.’ I lie Anglo-Norman and most of the Anglo-Saxon Jutes, is the only region in Southern England 

rJmLr, 'IT:,* °* k. a3 ^reference to the voice of the ni 3sa j 8i is found on March 19 in three where Runic inscriptions have been discovered. 

tu^aas’ Thp Assyrians w if.fmilnr nnmp-^vrt° eleventh-century MS. Kalcndars of the English At Sandwich there are Runic records assigned 
an ass llie Assyrians have a similar name—viz., , . -L .... T , ,r . , _ . o. v . ,, ,., 

atiin na’ari —she ass of the rivers,” as Delitzsch Church—viz., Junius 99 in the Bodleian by Prof. Stephens to the fifth century. Prof. 

has well shown The Accadian name occurs in Library; Cott. Vitell. E. xvm. in the British Rhys and Mr. Stokes agree that the Ogham 

the lists, but it awaits explanation (see my paper Museum ; Y. 6 at Rouen. writing must have been invented as early 

on the “Birds of the Assyrian Monuments and That his culte is of modem date is, neverthe- as the fifth century; and I have proved in 


appear in tho Ilierai/li/phica of Horapollo. 
Tho story of the pelican feeding its young 
originated in Egypt, and wns told of the 
Egyptian vulture, was long retained as apply¬ 
ing to that bird which, from the shape of its 
bill, was once called a pelican (WAim, “an 
axe”), and only in later times was transferred 
from the vulture to the water-bird. 

W. Houghton. 


st. JOSEril. pj ve years ago, in Greeks and Goths, I put 

Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: March 31,188*. forward the hypothesis that there must have 
There are much earlier traces of the Festival been an early Jutish settlement, unrecorded by 
of St. Joseph in Western Service-Books than the chroniclers, on the coasts of Devon anil 
the date 141G referred to by Dr. Littledale in South Walos. Briefly stated, the argument is 
the Academy of March 29. The commemora- as follows :—The Saxons were unacquainted 
tion of this Saint, though omitted in all the with the Runes. East Kent, peopled by the 
Anglo-Norman and most of the Anglo-Saxon Jutes, is the only region in Southern England 
Missals, &c., is found on March 19 in three where Runic inscriptions have been discovered, 
eleventh-century MS. Kalendars of the English At Sandwich there are Runic records assigned 
Church—viz., Junius 99 in tho Bodleian by Prof. Stephens to the fifth century. Prof. 
Library; Cott. Vitell. E. xviii. in the British Rhys and Mr. Stokes agree that the Ogham 


T. K. Cueynf. 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF DEVON. 

Settrtngton: March 31, 1881. 

Mr. Keralake, with his genius for discovering 
suggestive anomalies, asks me for an opinion as 
to the nationality of the Devonshire names in 
-hoe. He doubtless has in view his own in¬ 
genious location of the Synod of Cloveshoe at 
Cliffe, at Hoo, in the Jutish portion of Kent. 
Five years ago, in Greeks and Goths, I put 
forward the hypothesis that there must have 


Museum ; Y. 6 at Rouen. 

That his culte is of modem date is, neverthe- 


writing must have been invented as early 
as the fifth century; and I have proved in 


Records” in vol. viii., parti., of the Biblical Archaeo- less, true. In a pamphlet published at Nice my book that the Oghams were evolved out of 
logical Society's Traniaclwus). The pelican is well under the episcopal imprimatur in 1872, en- an early typo of the Runic Futhorc, probably 
figured on the Egyptian monuments, and has the titled Al/ez <1 ,/osejih, the arguments for it are in Devon or South Wales, where numerous 
phonetic vulue of 6Y. It9 name is khemi according mainly derived from tho Old Testament, of Ogham inscriptions have been found. The 
teBrugsch : can tins name have any reference to w hich the ordinary French Catholic knows Jutes, who conquered East Kent, the Isle of 
the word k\em or khemi, “ignorant,” “foolish,” - - ------ ----- - - a — - - - 


about as much as an ordinary English Church- 


_, , , . _ , . ,, ,, , . . _. auvub us mucu aa nil until 

and so help to corroborate Horapollo’s statement - ,, 

it fill man knows of the Koran. 


(i. 54) that when the Egyptians would represent 
a fool they depicted a pelican, because when this 


bird’s nest was set on lire the parents flew about tract. 


Have you room for one characteristic ex- 


Wiglit, and part of Hampshire in the fifth 
century, were the only people acquainted with 
the Runes who are known to have reached the 
southern shores of England before the ninth 


with fluttering wings to put out the fire, which “Pharaon disait a ses sujets, si vous etes dans le century; and hence the only possible explana- 
was, on the contrary, fanned into a stronger flame f besoin, allez k Joseph, et ce que Joseph fera en tion of the origin of tho Oghams seems to be 
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the hypothesis that the Jutish settlers may 
have continued their progress westward, 
creeping along the coast from Southampton 
Water as far as the harbours of Devon, Pem¬ 
broke, and Glamorgan. An early king of 
Glamorgan bore the name Tudric (Dietrich or 
Theodoric), which seems to bo Jutish or Gothic. 
Beside the -/iocs of Kent and Devon there are 
other curious correspondences between the local 
nomenclature of East Kent and the Ogham 
region in the West. 

1 am obliged to Mr. Kerslake for correcting 
my oversight as to the name of Combe Martin. 

Isaac Taylor. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, April 7, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

S p.m. Victoria Institute: “Evolution by 
Natural Selection,” by Mr. J. Hassell. 

Tuesday, April 8, 8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ Seven¬ 
teen Years in the Canadian North-West,” by Mr. 
Alexander Bejrv. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “Experiments on the 
CotnjHt-dtion and Destructive Distillation of Coal,” 
by Mr. W. Foster. 

Wednssday, April 8,8 p.m Microscopical: "Binocu¬ 
lar Vision with the Microscope,” by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter. 


SCIENCE. 

CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Excursions of an Evolutionist. By John Fiske. 
(Macmillan.) Prof. Fiske does not keep up the 
promise of his first beginnings. His present 
volume is nothing more than a collection of 
mostly disconnected odds and ends from 
magazines, good enough in their original form, 
no doubt, but scarcely worthy of enshrinement 
in solid boards. Many of his papers are 
popularisations of already popular works. 
“Europe before the Arrival of Man” and 
“ The Arrival of Man in Europe ” consist 
mainly of a light rechanffi , dressing up the 
views held by Croll, Getkie, and especially 
Boyd Dawkins, on the tertiary and quaternary 
history of our little continent. They are lucid 
and pleasantly written, but hardly contain 
anything of original interest or more than more 
literary handling. “ Our Aryan Forefathers ” 
and “ What wo learn from Old Aryan Words,” 
though equally indebted for subject-matter to 
Schleicher, Huxley, and Whitney, will prove 
far more novel in many parts to English 
readers. But a writer who is actually dealing 
with philological subjects ought not to speak 
of “Dolly Dcntreath,” or to divide the word as 
“ Dent-reath,” which argues culpable careless¬ 
ness as to the etymology of transparent proper 
names. “ Was there a Primaeval Mother 
Tongue?” discusses a deeper problem with 
greater originality: and here Prof. Fiske (like 
some English philologists) is inclined to believe 
that the derivation of the numerous Aryan and 
Semitic languages from two common originals 
is a comparatively isolated phenomenon; that 
in all probability there never was a primitive 
Mongolian mother-tongue, in at all the same 
sense ; that roving, disconnected groups have 
always more or less variable fragmentary 
tongues; and that wo rather find, 

“at the beginning, a number of feeble, mutually 
hostile tribes, incapable of much combined actum, 
with hundreds of half-formed dialects, each in¬ 
telligible to a few score of people; at the end, an 
organised system of mighty nations . . . with very 
few languages, rich and precise in structure and 
vocabulary, and understood by all men.” 

This theory, although alroady familiar in its 
main outlines, gains in Prof. Fiske’s hands by 
the way in which it is brought into relation 
with tho general stream of evolutionary history. 
“A Universe of Mind-Stuff” deals pleasantly 
with that remarkable essay of Clifford’s on 


“ Tho Nature of Things-in-Themselves,” which 
probably has attracted more attention, and 
produced a deeper effect upon the world of 
thought, than anything else that ever came from 
that fervent, subtle, and penetrating intellect. 
Tho rest of the book is filled up with extremely 
fugitive pieces — an obituary notice of Charles 
Darwin; a brief restatement of Prof. Fiske’s 
well-known views on the meaning of infancy; an 
after-dinner speech at the New York banquet to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ; a reprinted Preface to an 
illustrated volume ; and so forth. Wo are duly 
grateful to Prof. Fiske for the good work he 
has done in the past for the evolutionary cause; 
but this does seem a very meagre account for a 
couple of years’ thinking on tho part of an able 
and broadly cultivated philosopher and man 
of letters. 

Flowers anil thr.ir Pedigrees. By Grant Allen. 
(Longmans.) We have few pleasanter gossipers 
about natural history than Mr. Grant Allen. 
And by a gossiper we do not mean one who 
talks on a subject about which he knows little. 
In the present volume, at least, the botanist 
will seldom find him tripping. Tho eight 
“essays” of which it is composed give the 
appearance of having been delivered as lec¬ 
tures, or written to be delivered as lectures. 
In each of them he takes as his text some 
English wild flower, and weaves out of it a 
pleasant and instructive discourse on a variety 
of topics. Thus “ The Romance of a W T ay-side 
Weed ” is an aeount of Euphorbia pilosa, a 
South Europoan plant found in a few spots in 
our South-western counties, which leads to an 
admirable sketch of the geological history of 
our island, and of the varied origin of our flora. 
Under tho head “Tho Origin of Wheat ” he 
traces the genealogy of all our grasses and 
sedges from the lilios through the rushes, a 
history of the gradual decadence of a great 
family. “ A Family History ” is a description 
of a variety of useful and interesting plants 
belonging to tho groat roso family. And the 
remaining chapters are of equal quality. It is 
some time since we have seen a book better cal¬ 
culated to awake or to stimulate an interest in 
natural history. 

A Season among the Wild Flowers. By the Rev. 
H. Wood. (Sonnenschein.) The Rev. H. Wood 
(not, of course, to bo confused with the Rev. 
J. G. Wood) has written a pleasant, gossipy 
little book about tho English flora. It will, 
no doubt, do something to spread tho love of 
flowers ; but, though the volume is systematic 
in a way, it does not give any systematic in¬ 
structions for identifying them, and so we doubt 
whether it will do much towards making botan¬ 
ists. Perfectly free from misplaced raptures, 
the book is also attractive from its correctness. 
The plates are unusually and, indeed, remarka¬ 
bly good for a cheap and popular treatise. The 
primrose and the blackberry have their blossoms 
drawn rather disproportionately small; the 
former is made to look more like Primula 
fnrinusa ; but, as everyone knows the two 
plants, none will be misled. It might be well 
to say that Lathyrus aphaca does sometimes 
produce leaves, for we have known great diffi¬ 
culty felt about a leaf-bearing specimen. The 
Spanish chestnut, the poet’s narcissus, IIy}>eri- 
cum calycinum, and II. hirsntiun are not wild in 
these islands; but Mr. Wood, without positively 
saying so, writes as if they were wild. It is 
curious that he does not mention any wild 
gentian— facilis quaerentibus lierbu , on the chalk 
—nor Rupleurum aristatum, one of the treasures 
of his own neighbourhood, Eastbourne. 

Life History Album. Prepared by Direction 
of the Collective Investigation Committee of 
the British Medical Association. Edited by 
Francis Galton. Record of Family Faculties. 
By Francis Galton. (Macmillan.) Mr. Gal ton’s 
objects are carefully explained in the Prefaces to 


these two books. In the first place, those who 
use them will be laying'up a store of informa¬ 
tion which will be valuable to future enquirers 
into heredity. “ We do not yet know whether 
any given group of different faculties which 
may converge by inheritance upon the same 
family will blend, neutralise, or intensify one 
another, nor whether they will be metamor¬ 
phosed and issue in some new form.” Our 
ignorance is very great also about hereditary 
maladies. Then, again, a man is “ a prolonga¬ 
tion of his ancestry in no metaphorical sense; ” 
and, if the ancestors be properly chronicled, a 
far more accurate forecast can be made of the 
future of a child, of his character, his abilities, 
his probable illnesses, than would otherwise be 
possiblo. Mr. Galton has already called public 
attention to the value of such records (Forf- 
nightly Review, January 1882), and we hope that 
his present attempt may bo well taken up and 
supported. Perhaps in a remote future these 
family records may do something towards secur¬ 
ing such a careful breeding of human beings 
as Socrates introduces into the Republic ; but 
with our present ignorance it is no doubt likely 
that a despot trying, with the best intentions, 
to match human beings together would do the 
raco more harm than good. It must be hoped 
that those who fill up these registers will take 
pains; and greater care will probably come, 
along with greater intelligence, after a few 
entries have been made. We can hardly hope 
that people -will be quite candid—in recording, 
for instance, that they had “insufficiency of 
means during early married life,” and that the 
children consequently “suffered from want of 
nourishment.” Still, filling the register is 
voluntary, and candour is a duty. 

Transit Tables for 188^. By Latimer Clark. 
(Spon.) These tables give the Greenwich mean 
time of the transit of the sun, and of certain 
stars, for every day in the year, and will enable 
anyone to obtain accurate time by means of the 
transit instrument, without any calculation 
whatever. They are computed from the 
“Nautical Almanac” by the conversion of 
sideroal into mean time, and the times are given 
to hundredths of a second for the convenience 
of astronomers who may desire to spare them¬ 
selves the trouble of computation. By their use 
observers may obtain the mean time of transit 
of more than twonty stars for every evening in 
the year, and a few high southern stars are in¬ 
cluded forthebenefit of residents in the Southern 
hemisphere. It is a very handy little book, and, 
though primarily intended for use in England, 
will be found equally serviceable to persons 
living in remoto or isolated stations in any part 
of the world. 

Memorials of John Flint South. By C. L. 
Fcltoe. (John Murray.) Mr. South was a dis¬ 
tinguished surgeon who more than thirty years 
ago reached the highest honours of his pro¬ 
fession. The interest of his life, as recorded 
here, was strictly and even narrowly profes¬ 
sional ; and he earns remembrance mainly for 
the good example he set, by his translation of 
Chelius, of enlarging the horizon of English 
surgery. The editor of these modest memorials, 
while he does full justice to his subject as a 
good man and scientific surgeon, wisely allots 
most of his space to a fragment of autobio¬ 
graphy which gives a vivid picture of student 
life in the first quarter of this century, with 
lively reminiscences of many of Mr. South’s 
teachers and contemporaries, Abemethy, Astley 
Cooper, and others whose names are still 
reverenced in the wards and museums of our 
hospitals. 

Germs, Dust, and Disease. By Andrew Smart. 
(Edinburgh : Macnivon & Wallace.) This 
handsome little volume contains two lectures 
delivered before a popular audience. The first 
deals with preventable diseases of the zymotic 
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class ; the second with the pernicious effect of 
certain industtiul pursuits on (he health of the 
workers. The well-known facts under each of 
these heads are presented in clear and forcible 
language, which will enlighten the ignorance, if 
it fail to alter the practice, of those responsible 
For the evils which it is the author’s object to 
denounce. 

The Boole of Health, edited by Mr. Malcolm 
Moms (Cassells), is likely to be useful, not 
only to the general public for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to the medical 
profession, which will recognise among its 
contributors names of well-known authority. 
The articles are generally sensible and clear, 
the advice sound and detailed ; the Index is full. 
Dr. Hermann Weber’s essay upon “ Climate and 

{ lealth Resorts ” is a model of conciseness and 
horoughness. 

Dn. 11. W. Richardson has written The Field 
of Disease (Macmillan) for “the intelligent read¬ 
ing public,” whose tastes he has long studied, 
and educated, wo hope, up to the point of 
reading this pretentious essay, which is most 
certainly neither scientific nor, in the ordinary 
sense, popular. 

Fourth Ilejinrt on the Miyration of Birds. 
The committee appointed by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
have issued another Report, but do not seem 
to draw any nearer to the mystery of bird- 
migration. Perhaps it is too soon to ask 
them to generalise. The collection of statistics 
on the different birds which passed our light¬ 
houses and lightships is full of interest to the 
naturalist. Mr. Cordeaux and Mr. J. A. H. 
Brown, to whom the greater portion of this 
Report is duo, are to bo congratulated on having 
made, out of what might easily degenerate into a 
long list of dry figures, a useful document for 
tho ornithologist. The committee appear to have 
espoused Mr. Darwin’s theory that birds origin¬ 
ally travelled north or east merely for food, 
and have continued to do so from habit during 
a long course of ages, even when valleys have 
become watercourses and wide plains vast 
seas. Mr. A. R. Wallace’s views, however, 
are just as reasonable, though neither succeeds 
in grappling with the prime difficulty—what 
instinct is—which is implied in both theories. 
The latter considers that migration is one of the 
means of getting rid of the enormous surplus 
of bird population, as only a small number, he 
thinks, survive out of tho vast crowds which 
seek to pass from ono region to another. In 
East Scotland wo find, from this Report, that 
(luring the spring of 1882 swallows were 
arriving until after tho middleof May, while from 
June onwards till autumn there were various, 
probably local, migrations. Herons, it seems, 
are at all times engaged in local migrations. 
At the Isle of May, on September 22, a single 
heron was seen “ screaming as if lost ” in the 
haze of a calm day. It is easy to fancy what 
would have been said of this lonely bird in tho 
days when witchcraft was a firm belief in Scot¬ 
land. Year after year it is found that birds 
follow the same lines of migration when 
approaching or leaving our shores. Mr. 
G.itke, from Heligoland, calls attention to 
a vast swarm of the silver gamma moth 
(Plusia gamma), which drifted across that 
island from August 13 to 10, 1882, all 
travelling from east to west, and in number 
“ millions like a snowstorm.” Those who re¬ 
member Mr. Darwin's observations upon the 
destruction which a severe winter works among 
small birds will be interested in hearing that 
previous to the terrible winter of 1878 the 
chaffinch was the most common of small birds 
in Islay, but after that very rare indeed until 
on October 22, 1880, a flock of some thousands 
appeured, and since then they have again been 
abundant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A BUDDHIST “ MORALITY.” 

AVark Rectory, Northumberland : March 2S, lRSf. 
’flu; following short story, translated from 
Kumarajiva’s version of As'vaghosha’s sermons, 
is so striking in its point and character that 
I think perhaps you might be disposed to publish 
it in the Academy. It provides, us I think, 
another instance of probable contact between 
East and West at the time when it was written. 
As'vaghosha was a follower of Kuuishka, who 
lived, as now generally believed, about tho 
middle of the second half of tho first century 
a.d. If St. Thomas ever went to India at 
the call of Gondoferus (who flourished just 
before Kanislika), we might here find a possible 
explanation of many parallels in the sermons 
of As'vaghosha and the Christian doctrine. 

S. Beal. 

as'vagho.-ha's sermons, k. 10, r. 17 (text). 

“ Again, 1 Whatever deeds men do, they will re¬ 
ceive the fruit thereof.’ 

“ I heard some time ago the following story:—• 
A certain poor man resolved with himself,— 
‘ I ought to offer sacrifice to the god--, that my 
present .store of wealth may be iner, as d, and my 
possessions multiplied ! ’ Haring thought thus 
with himself, he addressed his brother as follows : — 

1 You must be diligent in cultivating the ground, 
and working for the good of the house, so that no 
want be felt! ’ Then, taking his brother to the 
field, lie said, ‘ In this place you are to sow 
millet, in this place rice, here you must sow 
corn, and here pulse ! ’ Having thus made arrange¬ 
ments, he went to oiler up his sacrifices; lie 
offend up flowers and incense in profusion, and, 
morning and evening, bowed down p< o strata before 
[the gods he adored], and humbly craved some 
present advantage and increase of his worldly 
substance. At this time the divine spirit (whom 
he adored) thought thus:— 1 1 must look into the 
previous history of this poor man to see whether, 
in his previous career, he has ucquired merit by 
almsgiving, and so I may be enabled to grant 
his prayer for increase of wealth.’ Having 
looked into the man’s previous history, he 
found that he had never exercised the gilt 
of charity, and so had no antecedent claim to 
the gratification of his wishes, and so he thought, 

‘ This man, without any claim, still asks and prays 
that his wishes may be gratified, and that his cares 
may be lightened. I will now change myself and 
go to him, as lie is engaged in sacrifice, under the 
form of his brother, and hold converse with him.’ 
On this, changing himself into his brother’s form, 
lie went to the temple and stood beside him. Then 
his brother said, 1 What are you doing here, instead 
of sowing the land ? ’ On which the brother (in 
his assumed form) answered, ‘ I wished also to 
come to beg the gods to be propitious to me, and 
grant me fo. >d and raiment! and although I have 
not sown the seed, yet I doubt not the power of 
the god will produce fruit and increase ! ’ Then 
the brother, upbraiding the other, said, ‘ How can 
you expect the ground, without being sown, to 
produce fruit 'f Such a thing is impossible ! ’ and 
so he repeated the jatka— 

‘ Within the great sea-encompassed earth, 

And iu every place alike, 

What fruit euii be expected 
Where no seed is sown r ’ 

At this time the brother addressed the other (in 
his assumed form) and said, ‘ In all the world how 
can it be that the land produce fruit where no seed 
has been sown 't ’ Then the brother said, ‘ True ! 
without sowing there is no increase ! ’ At which 
time the Hera, re-assuming his heavenly appear¬ 
ance, said,— 

‘ Now, according to your own words, 

Without sowing there is no reaping; 

If, in your previous life, there lias been no charity, 
What fruit can yon now expect 
Though now you endure sclf-utUiction, 

And deprive yourself to otter me offerings, 

And so afflict your body with a view to propitiate 
my goodness ! 

What is this but to trouble me with your services ! 
How can I grant you the increase 
And the prosperity you desire ? 
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I f you want to get wealth and treasure, 
Children and (rich) family connexion — 

Tin li learn to cleanse your body and mouth. 
And do worthy deeds of c harity ! 

(fo expect to reap advantage [religious profit] 
without sowing, 

Is as if wo expected the sun, and moon, and 
stars 

[To shine] without illuminating the earth ; 

For ns they brighten the earth, 

\Ye know it is the result of works done before! * 

Above the heavens and below 

We may draw this distinction in all cases, 

Much blessedness from much virtue ! 

Little blessedness from little virtue 1 
Know, then, throughout the world 
All things result from previous cause ; 

Charity brings increase; 

Moral conduct results in birth in heaven ; 

But if there is no root [cause] of charity. 

Then happiness in consequence is scant, 
Wisdom and meditation bring deliverance [sal¬ 
vation]. 

These three [charity, wisdom, and meditation] 
alone bring reward; 

The “ ten-powered lord ” [Buddha] speaks thus: 
“All things result from cause,” 

Trouble me not, therefore [with your prayers] ! 
l’raetise virtue! 

Then you will reap beneficent fruit 1 ’ ” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At tho meeting held last Monday in the 
rooms of the Royal Society in Burlington 
House, it was resolved to form a “ Society for 
the Biological Investigation of the Coasts of 
the United Kingdom; ” and a provisional 
council was appointed, with Prof. Ray Lankester 
as secretary. The sum of at least £<>,000 is 
required for the establishment of marine 
laboratories, and subscriptions are invited. 
Tho meeting was adjourned to May 30. 

Babit Ashtertosii Mujiiarji, who stood first 
in mathematics at the last B.A. examination of 
tho Calcutta University, has been elected a 
fellow r of the London Mathematical Society in 
consideration of his papers contributed to its 
Journal. 

Ix view of the recent discussion in the 
Academy about “ the sea-bluo bird of March,” 
it is not unworthy of record that two swallows 
were seen on Thursday of last week (March 27) 
as far north as Ivelso, in Roxburghshire. 

A translation of Rochet’s work on the 
natural proportions of both sexes, by Dr. 
Carter Blake, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Builliere, Tindall. & Cox. 

The last number of the Proceedings of the 
Geologists’ Association is notable for containing 
an elaborate paper, by Mr. H. M. Klaassen, 
descriptive of the section which was recently 
exposed at tho Park Hill railway cuttiug at 
Croydon. This cutting displayed a far finer 
exposure of the Woolwich and Reading beds 
than had ever been seen before, and yielded to 
Mr. Klaassen’s indefatigable labours some re¬ 
markable fossils, including bones of a gigantic 
bird and an ulna of tlie rare Eocene mammal 
culled Cori/iihiulon, the latter of which has been 
described by Mr. E. T. Newton under the name 
of <'. ('roydoavnsis. The great engineering 
difficulties attending the Park Hill cutting 
render it probable that no similar work will 
again bo undertaken. 

Mr. Luciex Carr, assistant curator of the 
Peubodv Museum, in the Mounds of the Missis- 
sijyii Volley historically considered (Cincinnati), 
contends (us we think, successfully) that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of an unknown 
race as builders of these mounds; that the con- 


* Probably regarding the sun, moon, and stars 
as divas ; shining thus, in proof of their former 
good deeds. 
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struction of the mounds themselves, and of all 
the remains found therein, arc witliin the 
capabilities of the Red Indians of historic times, 
or of their immediate predecessors. One of the 
more elaborate—the mound of Circlcville—was 
certainly built after contact with the whites. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

As readers of the Academy know, Prof. Sayce 
has brought back with him from Egypt careful 
copies of a large number of Greek, Cypriote, 
and Phoenician inscriptions. The Greek inscrip¬ 
tions (one of which is at least as old as the 
famous inscription at Abu Simbel) will probably 
be published' in the Journal of the Hellenic 
Society; the Cypriote ones in the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology : while 
the Phoenician ones will be sent to Paris to 
appear in the next volume of M. Renan’s < 'orpas 
Jueeriptionum tiemiticarum. 

Mr. E. A. Soxxexscitetx, Professor of 
Classics in the Mason College, Birmingham, is 
engaged upon an edition of the MosMIaria of 
Plautus. 

The first part of the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology for 1X84 con¬ 
tains a paper by the Rev. \V. Houghton on 
“ The Birds of the Assyrian Monuments,” which 
has also been issued independently by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons as a pamphlet of one hundred 
pages. Readers of the Academy do not require 
to be told that Mr. Houghton combines, in a 
degree that has no parallel, the qualifica¬ 
tions of philologer and naturalist. Even those 
to whom the cuneiform characters are naught 
cannot fail to be interested by the numerous 
illustrations which the society always lavishes 
upon its publications. Such a work is a credit 
to English scholarship, especially when it is 
borne in mind that the author is a country 
clergyman, without ready access to libraries. 

Ax a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. B&iart read a paper upon the 
oldest of the religious edicts of Asoka, which is 
preserved in three rock inscriptions—at Sasse- 
ram, Rupnath, and Bairat. The text of it was 
first published in 1877, and has given riso to 
much controversy. M. Senart agrees with Prof. 
Bulilcr that it is a genuine edict of Asoka, und 
that it embodies Buddhist ideas; but he also 
agrees with Prof. Oldenberg, in opposition to 
Prof. Buhler. that the numbers “ 2JG ” repre¬ 
sent, not a date reckoned from the death of 
iSakhya Muni, but the number of missionaries 
sent forth. The following is M. fsenart’s version 
of the entire text 

“ Thus Rays the [king] dear to the decat. For two 
years and a half I was upasaka (lay Buddhist) and 
did not show great zeal; it is now a year since I 
have entered the »atnyha (monastic brotherhood). 
In that time the men who were the true gods of 
the Jambudcipa {i.e., the Brahmans) have been 
proved to be not true gods. Such has been the 
effect of my zeal, an effect that cannot be gained 
by power alone. The most lowly by showing zeal 
can win heaven, however high. That is the end 
which this teaching aims at—that all, lowly and 
great, should show zeal, that the heathen them¬ 
selves should be taught [by my proclamations], 
and that this zeal should bo lasting. So will be 
wrought a [religions] advance, a great advance, an 
infinite advance. It is by missionaries that this 
teaching is done. Two hundred and fifty-six have 
gone forth as missionaries. Engrave tiiese things 
upon the rocks ; and where there arepillarsof stone 
engrave them there also.” 

There are at least two articles of interest in 
the April number of the Indian. Anth/nary, 
which has already reached us. One is by Mr. 
K. T. Telang on the date of Sankaracharya, the 
reformer of Southern India. The writer argues, 
in reply to Prof. Max Muller (who has adopted 
A.D. 788 in his India ; ]Vhut cun it Teach us I), 
that a great body of evidence combines to give 


tho latter half of the sixth century. In the 
other paper the Rev. J. i). Bate discusses the 
burning of the Alexandrian library, and gives 
reasons for accepting the traditional theory 
that ’Amril was responsible, as against the 
scepticism of Gibbon. 

The Litterar itches Centrulblntt of March 29 
hns a review of Mr. Wharton’s Ely mu (iraemi. 
“The book should be vciy useful to those who 
are unable to study the subject themselves.” 

The Philohi/jische ItuniUchau of March 29 
contains a careful (and not very favourable) 
review of Prof. Jcbb’s Oedi/ms Tyrannns, by the 
well-known critic L)r. Wecklein. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Histoiiical Society.— {Thursday, March 20.) 

Dr Zerffi in the Chair.—Mr. C. J. Stone read a 
aper on “ Historical Suggestions ill the Malia- 
harata,” in which he contended that the internal 
evidence of the poem showed that it h ad been 
written before the development of Buddhism in 
India, under King Asoka, in the third century n.o., 
but that there were suggestions of archaic 
Buddhism in it. He asserted that, upon its testi¬ 
mony, we must recognise a very high and 
elaborate civilisation to have been in existence 
on the plains of the Cpper Ganges and Jumna, in 
about the epocli of Pericles in Athens. He pro¬ 
duced quotations to show that, in architecture, 
arts, arms, sciences, and in love of the beauties of 
nature as well as of art, a refined civilisation was 
indicated. lie also quoted passages in illustration 
of philosophical and religious culture. He adduced 
the frequeut mention of treatises on various 
topics as testifying to a literary age ; while even in 
theatricals, elaborate cookery, and potent drinks 
a civilisation akin to our own was suggested. 


Royal Society of Literature.— {Wednesday, 
March 20.) 

Joseph Haynes, Esq., J.P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
C. H. E! Carmichael, foreign secretary, read a 
paper on “ Grotius and the Literary History of the 
Law of Nations,” iu which he traced the con¬ 
nexion between the principal work of the great 
Dutch publicist, and the earlier and less-known 
writings on the subject by Gratian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Honorc Bouet, Christine de Pisan, and 
others. Mr. Carmichael then passed in review 
the relations between Gentili and Grotius, and 
called attention to the recent publications of 
M. Nys and of Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, and of 
Dr. Opzoomer, of Amsterdam, on Grotius and 
his principal predecessors. He also noticed some 
of the chief controversies in which Grotius took 
part, and their position at the present day in the 
accepted lnw of nations, showing how far the 
doctrines of Grotius have been rejected, and how- 
far they have prevailed. 

Society of Antiquaries. — {Thursday, March 27.) 
A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in tiie Chair.— Mr. 
St. John Hope read a paper on the plan of the 
cathedral built at Rochester by Bishop Gundulf 
after lie pulled down Ethelbert’s church, winch 
was too small and, besides, ruinous. The dis¬ 
covery of the foundations of walla in the under¬ 
croft has proved that the choir, which was of con¬ 
siderable length, had a square end, from which 
a rectangular chapel projected. A box of bones 
was found in the undercroft, perhaps the relics 
from some shrine.—There was also exhibited a 
bronze arm of Irish work, with an Irish inscrip¬ 
tion, dedicated to St. Lachtin. It has been 
engraved in Vitusta Monumenta. 


FINE ART. 

I9TII CENTURY ART flOdF.IW, CONDUIT STREET G AT.LERfK*,— 
Tl..» siMtINO EXHIBITION* NOW OPEN frun 10 to 6 —LAST 

WEEK — KRKhMA* Mini MARRIOTT. S c». 


GREAT SALE of PICTURKS, at reduced price* (Engravings, Cliromot, 
■ n-l Oloogrupin), h-ainl'oinoly fr«m n d. Everyone about to purchaso picture* 
should pay a vliit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrialiuaa prosoot*.— 

0BO. Kkks, 115, Strand, near VYuturloo-bridge. ., , 


Monuments <h l’Art antique. Par 0. Rayet. 

I’arjs Y. and VI. (Paris: (|uantin.) 

The sixth part of M. Jiayot’s Monuments lius 
followed rapidly on tjie fifth, and would have 
been no less welcome but for t)ie announce¬ 
ment that t)ie series is now complete. Let us 
hope it will not be }ong before 4f. ltayef; and 
his most praiseworthy publisher may see an 
opportunity of continuing a work of so much 
interest and value. 

In part vi. the Caryatid of tho Ereehtheum 
ami the sculpturoi] drum of a column from 
Ephesus rival each other in the beauty with 
which they are reproduced, not thaf as ex¬ 
amples of sculpture they can compare for a 
moment. It so happens, however, that the 
artificial process of reproduction has lent 
itself with more advantage to the inferior of 
tho two works—that is, to the Ephesian drum. 
For who can agree with if. ltuyet that in 
presence of it “ one might forget that a cen¬ 
tury separates it from tiie frieze of the Par¬ 
thenon ”? The difficulty is to understand 
how a century could have sufficed to produce 
so marked a degradation. On the other hand, 
we do not share the difficulty he finds with 
regard to the plinths which supported the 
sculptured columns in the temple of Liana 
(several large pieces of which may he seen in 
the British Museum); they are sculptured 
like the lowest drums of the columns. If M. 
Itayet had been acquainted with the Memoirs 
in which Mr. Fergusson has proved this, ho 
would hardly have been so unfair as to ascribe 
to his influence an objectionable notion of Mr. 
Wood’s. As to the subject sculptured on the 
drum litre in question—the story of Alkestis— 
he is right so far in giving to Prof. Robert the 
praise of having published an ample explana¬ 
tion of it; at the same time, he will find in 
Robert’s notes an acknowledgment of the fact 
that this particular explanation hud long been 
published and accepted in this country. But 
we turn gladly to the more genial atmosphere 
that surrounds the Caryatid of the Ereehtheum, 
beautiful in tho original marble, excellent as 
a reproduction, and treated of with a literary 
skill in which critical judgment and fine 
enthusiasm are evenly balanced, not altogether 
without a touch of that hostility to things as 
they are which M. Rayet has shown before, 
on occasion. Ho does well to bo warmed by 
his recollection of the porch of the Caryatides ; 
and for tho glowing language in which he 
recalls his impressions he may reckon on tho 
delight of many, it is to bo hoped, besides 
those who know the acropolis of Athens. 

Part v. is perhaps the richest of tho whole 
series. That key-stone of archaic art, tho 
Harpy tomb in the British Museum, is allowed 
four separate plates, and receives a very ample 
commentary from M. Itayet, his manner, 
usually trenchant enough when he sees cause, 
being here mitigated by a sense of admiration, 
which everyone will approve, for the author 
of a theory which he finds it necessary to 
combat. We refer to the theory of Prof. E. 
Curtins. So also in the commentary on tho 
Demeter of Ivnidos it is pleasant to find a very 
genial acknowledgment of the position and 
authority of Prof. Brunn. We mention these 
things specidlv because sometimes it would 
seem as if M. Rivet were urged by national 
antipathy in his remarks. One of the most 
successful of M. ltayet’s reproductions from 
the British Museum is that of the large 
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bronze head of Aphrodite, as he quite rightly, 
we think, insists on calling her. That it is 
a work of the school of Praxiteles may be 
accepted for the present. 

In his undertaking M. Rayet has obtained 
valuable assistance from MM. Collignon and 
Martha. In part v. M. Collignon states fairly 
and clearly the whole case as regards the 
bronze satyr from Patras now in the British 
Museum, with its claim to be copied from a 
work of Myron; while, again, in part vi. he 
describes with just appreciation the marble 
head of Zeus from Milo. M. Martha, in 
part vi., deals with the archaic stele in Naples 
and the statue of Augustus in the Vatican, 
treating both as satisfactorily as it is pos¬ 
sible to treat them when detached, as they 
are here, from the general context of the 
history of sculpture. In M. Rayet’s plan the 
various subjects reproduced and discussed 
follow each other in no historical order. Each 
stands alone and complete in itself. The whole 
work is, therefore, a large book of reference 
where students may find a considerable 
number of the principal ancient sculptures 
presented to him with so much artistic and 
literary skill that he may regard it as an 
invaluable possession. A. S. Murray. 

MEM LI VO'S ALTAR-PIECE AT 
LUEDECK. 

Halts Memlinc unil (lessen Altarsehrein im Dam 

zu Liibeck. Von Dr. Theodor Gaedertz. 

(Leipzig : Engelmann.) 

The polyptych or altar-piece with double wings 
which forms the subject of the present notice 
is preserved in the old cathedral of Liibeck, 
and is fairly well known in this country owing 
to the chromo-lithographic reproductions of it 
published by the Arundel Society. The chapel 
for which it was painted was formerly tho 
chantry of the Greverade family, and was 
founded in 1493 by Adolphus and Henry 
Greverade, sons of a burgher and merchant 
of Lubeck. Adolphus was a priest, who, it 
appears, became a canon of tho cathedral in 
1407, but continued as before to reside chiefly at 
the University of Louvain. His brother Henry 
was a merchant, and lived partly at Bruges, 
partly at Lubeck. No document has as yet been 
found to prove the origin of the picture, which, 
when mentioned, is designated as de schone tafele , 
but it was probably a joint gift of the two 
brothers. Henry died suddenly in 1500 at 
Viterbo, and was buried at Rome; Adolphus 
at Louvain in 1501. The latter by his will 
endowed a chaplaincy which he had instituted 
at the altar of the family chantry under the 
title of the Holy Cross, Saints John the Bap¬ 
tist, Jerome, Blaise, and Giles. 

The altar-piece when open displays the entire 
history of the Passion of our Lord, the cen¬ 
tral panel being devoted to the dread scene 
enacted on Calvary, while the carriage of the 
cross and the entombment occupy the fore¬ 
ground on the inside of the inner wings, the 
other scenes being depicted in miniature in the 
landscape background. Full-length figures of 
the four saints above mentioned occupy tho 
outer sides of these wings and the inside of the 
shutters, on the exterior of which is the Annun¬ 
ciation in monochrome. In size this is Memlinc’s 
most important work; it is also his latest known 
production. Waagen said that it shows him 
“ in his great perfection,” while Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle pronounce it to be a 
work “of marked inferiority.” Having very 
carefully examined this altar-piece last June, 
I must say that the inner panels exhibit a 
marked decadence in feeling which at first 


made me doubt their being by Memlinc. His 
other works had led me to believe that he had 
escaped the pernicious influence of the Renais¬ 
sance ; but here, alas! it is only too apparent, for, 
in close proximity tothemost sacred scenes are in¬ 
troduced vulgar trivialities, such as tho boy teas¬ 
ing a monkey seated behind a soldier on horse¬ 
back on Calvary, or the dog and the frog in front 
of our Lord as he is carrying his cross thither. 
A detailed study of the whole has convinced me 
that there can be no doubt that the entire work 
is his composition, and I altogether disagree 
with Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s strange remark 
that this double-winged triptych suggests more 
reminiscences of Van der Weyden than any other 
that Memlinc evor composed: the exact reverse 
would, I think, be nearer tho truth. The 
execution, however, of the three principal 
panels is so unequal that I am inclined to think 
it was in part carried out by his pupils. 

Dr. Gaedertz’ monograph—the only one, I 
believe, upon this altar-piece—will be most 
welcome to all lovers of the early Netherlandish 
school. His carefully written description of the 
pictures is accompanied by a plan showing the 
general arrangement of the subjects, and is 
preceded by a notice of the Greverade family. 

W. H. James Weale. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

This year the Society of British Artists gives 
us a better exhibition than it has sometimes 
done. Nobody expects the walls of five rooms 
to be covered with works of genius, but the 
proportion of fair things to bad is greater than 
it has often been. If the poetry of Mr. Wool- 
mer is as sensational as heretofore, that of 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, in his painting, is somewhat 
less violent. Mr. Ellis's “In Fold” is, in 
short, an impressive picture. Mr. Leslie 
Thomson is a contributor of refined and 
artistic, if somewhat tentative, landscape work, 
and Mr. G. 8. Walters realises more, but in 
ways that many may account less modem. Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss sends at least one drawing in his 
freer (.•id better manner. This is an interior in 
the cathedral of Rouen, and is a beautiful 
study of the richest Gothic architecture under 
an effect of potent light. Mr. Bayliss is an 
artist in whom we have not hesitated to 
remark certain faults or deficiencies that mar 
the triumph of his labour; but it is desirable 
to recognise that as a pictorial student of 
Gothic architecture he stands somewhat alone 
as the successor of Roberts and Prout, and he 
has indeed, both in his aims and in his achieve¬ 
ments, characteristics which we can discover 
in the works of neither of these earlier masters. 
At the Society of British Artists he is, however, 
represented less liberally than is usual, much 
of his most recent work having gone with his 
earlier to the show that is only just closing at 
the Messrs. Dowdeswells’. 

The best pictures in Suffolk Street are 
generally to be found among the figure pieces. 
Of those perhaps only Mr. Arthur Hill’s 
subtly wrought “ Shell” combines a reasonable 
share of idealisation with a large measure of 
realistic study. It is beautiful, and even 
distinguished, in colour and in line. Mr. 
Gordon’s “ Lauretta ” and “ Fair Florist ” are 
less refined, though it may be—to a large 
public—more immediately impressive work. 
The “ Haymaker,” by Mr. Fred Brown, is the 
contribution of an artist whose picture of 
girls dancing at a London street comer to tho 
tunes of an American organ was much and 
justly commended by unprejudiced observers 
at the last Royal Academy. It was an un¬ 
wonted exhibition of healthy and vigorous 
art. Now, we do not say that his “Hay¬ 
maker ” is less healthy, but we say that it is 
more derived, if not precisely more imitative. 


Di. 


It recalls a little too closely the methods of M. 
Bastien Lepage, not to speak of those of that 
extremely promising young English painter, 
Mr. Clausen. The simplicity of the peasant— 
who has likewise a measure of sturdiness—is, of 
course, a relief after the too numerous idealisa¬ 
tions of rustic and pastoral life with which the 
galleries were flooded when these things were in 
the taste of a past generation. But in the 
country—outside the art of M. Bastien Lepage 
—it is not true that “ a common grayness 
silvers everything; ” so that about the scheme 
of colour and tone which Mr. Brown has adopted 
there is a measure of conventionality. Now 
Mr. John Burr’s “ Politician” is a study of a 
single figure of unquestioned reality. As has fre¬ 
quently been the case with a Scotchman’s work, 
from the days of Wilkie to those of Erskiiie 
Nicol, it aims at the presentation of a shrewd 
humour; but the humour is well removed from 
the region of caricature, and the study of char¬ 
acter is as true as it is entertaining. Mr. 
Ludovici’s pictures are generally among the 
features of the gallery. His “ Invitation to the 
Yalse ” is a bold enough grappling with the 
prosaic incident of an evening party at a house 
where most people would seem to be pretentious, 
and few would seem to be attractive; but, in 
his “ Fantasia in White,” the note of refine¬ 
ment is no longer lacking. Some elegance of 
form and some grace of design confer interest upon 
a canvas from which the fascination of glowing 
hues has been avowedly withheld. 

THE DEVT PRINT SALE. 

The sale of the large and, in some respects, very 
important cabinet of prints amassed by the late 
Mr. St. John Dent began at Sotheby’s on 
Friday last, and has continued all the week. It 
has been attended throughout its course by a fair 
number of connoisseurs—both private collectors 
and English and foreign dealers. More than 
eleven hundred lots have been comprised in the 
sale. The interest of the occasion has greatly 
varied with the different days. Saturday has 
been the great day. Then were sold some of 
tho rarest of the Italian prints for which the 
collection has been renowned. Chief of these 
was Botticelli’s original engraving, “The As¬ 
sumption of the Virgin,” which is not only of 
extraordinary scarcity, but which was, in the 
present instance of it, of excellent condition. 
The great print was, indeed, intact, and rich and 
brilliant in impression. Very few impressions 
are known of it, though it does fortunately 
happen to be possessed by the greater public 
museums. That is to say, it is not absent from 
the cabinets of the British Museum, of the 
Paris Bibliotheque nationale, and of the Berlin 
Museum. An impression, also, that was in the 
Durazzo Collection was sold from that cabinet 
at Stuttgart into that of one of the Rothschilds 
of Paris eight years ago. The price was then 
about £420. But, last week, that price has 
been — as was, indeed, anticipated—much 
surpassed. M. Thibaudeau and M. CWment 
were on Saturday the competing bidders, and 
it is now hardly concealed that they were 
acting respectively for two of the most eminent 
of European collectors—Mr. Malcolm of Pol- 
talloch and M. Dutuit. The prize fell to M. 
Thibaudeau’s bid of £860. As a composition it 
is remarked that the work differs extremely 
from that painted picture by the same master 
—Sandro Botticelli—which passed from the 
Hamilton Collection into our own National 
Gallery. A print which had been a good deal 
counted on by those who placed implicit reliance 
on the Catalogue or on the judgment of Mr. 
Dent was received as a disappointment. It had 
been announced os an early impression of a 
work by Gian Antonio da Brescia. It fetched 
only £1 12s. Doubtless fifty times as much 
had been expected for it. Among the other 
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and more notable Italian prints was the beau¬ 
tiful “ Music Party ” by Domenico Campagnola, 
which owes much to the master with whom its 
name is associated, and something probably to 
the genius of Giorgione. The impression in 
Mr. St. John Dent’s cabinet was bought for 
£42 by M. Danlos, the Parisian dealer. 

On Monday the Diirers—a very fine collec¬ 
tion indeed—were parted with, but, though they 
comprised many things of intellectual interest, 
there was no rarity of the nature of the Botti¬ 
celli we have mentioned above. Since then tho 
Kembrandts have been sold. The mention of 
them brings us to one of the weak points in the 
collection, which has indeed elsewhere been de¬ 
scribed, not unjustly, as of a somewhat old- 
fashioned though of a rich kind. For in his 
ltembrandts, for example, Mr. St. John Dent 
was notably deficient. He appears to have 
revelled in those sacred subjects which—with a 
few exceptions—can hardly be deemed worthy 
to be the prime favourites of the collector of 
to-day. He had almost no Rembrandt por¬ 
traits except a short series of Rembrandt’s por¬ 
traits of himself from youth to mature age. Of 
course these aro interesting. They include one or 
two of the master’s finer works ; but not to have 
the elder Haaring, tho Lutma in the first state, 
and the Clement de Jonghe in the first state is 
indeed to abandon the pretension of possessing 
a Rembrandt collection of extraordinary interest 
from the point of view of its completeness. 
Moreover, Rembrandt’s landscape art was 
represented only by one great print, “Tho 
Throe Trees.” Where, one may ask, was the 
“ Cottage with White Palings,” the “Cottage 
and Dutch Hay-Barn,” and “ Rembrandt’s 
Mill,” not to speak of yet greater rarities 'i A 
weak point in the St. John Dent Collection—we 
speak always with reference to its admitted 
fame—was the absence of governing taste in the 
selection of the examples of some of the greatest 
masters. Though the curious choice among the 
etchings of Rembrandt affords the most con¬ 
spicuous instance of this, tho same thing is 
noticeable with the Hollars, and even with the 
Lukas van Leydens to somo extent. Again, of 
the earlier English masters of line-engraving 
there was a most inadequate representation, 
and no attempt was made to represent at all tho 
later masters. This last omission, however, 
one can understand. It is difficult for the 
largest collection to be all-comprehensive. But 
the singular deficiencies in the representation of 
the masters of old standing havo at least to be 
borne in mind if we would think of this collec¬ 
tion with impartiality. It is true that Mr. St. 
John Dent appears to have moved upon some¬ 
what old-fashioned lines. Still, there are 
points in which his collection will remain 
memorable. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT SAX. 

Malagny, near Geneva: March 26,1884. 
Mb. Flinders Petrie is now actively engaged 
in excavating the immense field of ruins at San. 
Owing to his energy and to the practice in 
managing Arabs which he got at the Pyra¬ 
mids, he has overcome in a remarkably short 
time the great material difficulties of settling in 
the most dreary and desolate place in Egypt, 
and of gathering a sufficient number of work¬ 
men in a marshy desert far away from any 
place of importance. We may now hope 
for a rich harvest of inscriptions. The monu¬ 
ments wiH very likely bo in a bad condi¬ 
tion. Tbero is no placo in Egypt whore 
destruction has been so complete and so un¬ 
merciful as at San. It is difficult to conceive 
the amount of time and labour that has been 
spent on breaking to pieces an edifice made of 
enormous blocks of red granite which its 


founders seem to have erected for an endless 
duration. 

Mariette covered up again several of the 
monuments which he had . found, in order to 
preserve them from the destructive effect of 
rain. Mr. Petrie has already come across one of 
them—the inscription of Tirhakah ; he will no 
doubt find the famous tablet of the year 400, 
of which we know only tho upper half. It 
would be most desirable to have the end of this 
important inscription. As Mr. Petrie rightly 
observes, San is remarkable for the great 
amount of substitution, appropriation, and 
regal thieving that went on in its temple. 
There are some statues where four kings have 
inscribed their names without taking the trouble 
to erase those of their predecessors. It is 
very likely that tho first in date of the usurpers 
were the Hyksos. After having been at San, and 
looked at the monuments on the spot, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that tho so-called Hyksos 
monuments are much older than the foreign 
invaders, and must be attributed to the XIHth 
or even to tho XHth Dynasty. On the other 
hand, tho inscription of Pepi of the Vlth 
Dynasty is certainly a restoration of later date. 
It is possible that there was a small sanctuary at 
Tanis at this early epoch, but the real founders 
of Tanis must have been the Amencmhas and 
Userteseus, whom Manetho calls Diospolites, 
Thebans (XHth Dynasty). We do not know 
the end of tho Xlllth Dynasty, which followed. 
It disappears in the great gup of the Hyksos 
period, which the excavations at San may 
possibly help to fill up. 

The monuments referring to those dynasties 
will lie specially interesting. A small fragment 
with a name is sometimes of greater value 
than a fine statue. In this respect, Mr. Petrie 
has already made an interesting discovery. It 
is a fragment of a statue belonging to the 
XIHth Dynasty, the inscription of which records 
that the royal son Nelisi (the Negro) erected a 
monument to Set, the lord of Roahu. Sot or 
Baal is well known as the god of the Aegypto- 
Somitic population of the Delta. Roahu is the 
name of a region ; it means the opening, the 
entrance, of the cultivated fields. It seems to 
indicate that at that time Tanis was a border¬ 
land, and that the cultivation did not oxtend 
farther. As for tho royal son, the Negro, we 
must consider the words “royal son” as a mere 
title. The name Nelisi has the determinative 
of foreigners, and it is curious that a Negro 
should so early havo attained such a high 
dignity. Edouard Naville. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCIIAEOLOOT. 

We aro glad to hear that a memorial is being 
signed, addressed to Mr. Gladstone, praying 
that, if the Blenheim collection of pictures be 
sold, money may not bo wanting to secure at 
least the masterpieces for tho National Gallery. 

The article on “ Tho State of Art in France,” 
to which the placo of honour is given in Black¬ 
wood's this month, and which has at least as 
much to do with politics as with art, is written 
by Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson. 

Tiie Council of the Hellenic Society voted 
£50 last week towards tho expenses of Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay’s archaeological exploration in 
Asia Minor. Tho Geographical Society had 
previously granted £100, and another £100 has 
been raised by private subscription. 

JIu. Austin Dobson has in preparation a 
volume on Thomas Bewick and his Piijdls, which 
will be abundantly illustrated. 

Mn. John Ashton, coming down in his 
history of English satire to more recent times, 
has nearly ready a work on English Caricatures 
on Napoleon I. It will be in two volumes, with 


more than one hundred illustrations from the 
originals. 

We understand that the valuable series of 
royal amulets catalogued in Mr. Loftie’s Essay 
of Scarabs will be put up to auction en 
h/or. during the coming season. It would be 
deplorable if this fine collection (as important 
to students of Egyptian archaeology as is a 
collection of coins and medals to students of 
classical history and art) should be allowed, like 
so much else that is old and precious, to pass 
into the hands of a foreign buyer. Is it quite 
idle to hope that it may be purchased by one 
of the universities ? 

A collection of choice prints, consisting 
principally of examples lent by Mr. Tuer to 
the recent Bartolozzi Exhibition, will be sold 
shortly by Messrs. Christie. 

According to the last issue of the Chroniqne 
dcs A rts, the Maspero Fund in Paris amounts to 
20 ,OiM) frs. (£800). Oddly enough, the French 
are enquiring to what purposes the money thus 
subscribed will be applied—a question they 
might answer for themselves by carefully read¬ 
ing Prof. Maspcro’s own letter, and by com¬ 
paring it with his interesting statement read 
before the Academie des Inscriptions on 
September 7 of last year, and afterwards pub¬ 
lished in tho October number of the Revue 
areheoloyiqite. 

Our Paris correspondent writes : 

“ Last week a dinner was given to M. Th. Ribotby 
a group of critics, painters, and amateurs of good 
painting. M. Bardoux, a former Minister, sketched 
the modest life of the artist; M. Knempfen, Director 
of Fine Arts, spoke of his originality and talent; 
and M. Foureaad, the distinguished critic, con¬ 
gratulated him on his independence and on his 
fidelity to the principles ho has made Ilia own. M. 
Til. Ribot replied: ‘ Je bois a l’art, puis a l’art que 
j’aime, it l’art de nos maitres—Millet, Corot, 
Daubigny, Courbet et Manet.’ A medal is to be 
struck in commemoration of the banquet, in which 
all the painters and critics attached to the new 
school took part.” 

The Societo internationalo de Pointrcs et 
Sculptours opened its second exhibition at Paris 
on Tuesday, April 1. 

The Societe de l’Art ancien en Belgiquo has 
been established for tho purpose of repro¬ 
ducing, by chromo-lithography and tho different 
phototypic processes, works of art cither of 
Belgian origin or actually in Belgian museums 
or collections. The first issue for tho year 
1883-84 consists of seven plates of folio size, 
accompanied by a brief descriptive text. Tho 
phototypes executed at Dresden aro excellent of 
their kind. The objects reproduced are the well- 
known ivory plaque of tho end of the ninth 
century on the Book of Gospels at Tongres; 

' anothor, almost as fine, belonging to the cathe¬ 
dral of Liege, which represents the three miracu¬ 
lous restorations to life wrought by our Saviour 
and summed up by St. Augustine as “ mors in 
domo, mors in porta ct mors in sepulchro; ” 
a fine silver statuette of St. Blaise at the cathe¬ 
dral of Namur; and a ewer and basin of the 
sixteenth century. Two of the chromo-litho¬ 
graphs reproduce two very remarkable em¬ 
broidered girdle-purses of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century, preserved in the church of 
Tongres; anothor, a selection of nineteen speci¬ 
mens of jewellery, brooches, rings, and pins of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries found in 
tho Frankish tombs iu the province of Namur, 
and now forming part of the admirably arranged 
collection in the museum of Namur. If this 
new society continues as it has begun—and 
the names of those who form its council are as 
good a guarantee as one could wish for—it will 
bo of great service to archaeologists. TV o soo 
that the number of copies planted will be strictly 
limited to 300. 
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THE STAGE. 

We regret very much to record the death of 
the distinguished actress known as Miss Marie 
Litton. It occurred this week at her house at 
Brompton. Miss Litton was hardly yet middle- 
aged. She was almost a young woman, and 
had been known on the stage for only about 
fifteen years. Miss Litton played modern 
comedy with brightness and distinction. Her 
sense of humour and satire was keen ; the 
delicacy of her perceptions found its reflection in 
the retinement of her method. In many of the 
creations of modem comedy at the Court, in 
Sloane Square, her utility and charm were 
recognised, and at length—during a brief 
management of the Imperial Theatre, by the 
Westminster Aquarium—it not only pleased, 
but caused a delighted surprise. That was by 
her performance of Kosalind, which was repeated 
very many nights. The whole revival was un¬ 
doubtedly done with intelligence, but it was the 
ltosnlind that drew. Little support was afforded 
by scenery which had been arranged on the 
supposition that the performance could not 
endure fora fortnight. There were some other 
good players, but no “ stars.” But the Kosalind 
was a distinct and legitimate success. That was 
about fotiror five years ago. It is lamentable that 
somehow or other, Miss Litton did not do 
very much afterwards, bho went, of course, 
into the provinces—whither an actor goes when 
as yet he has not succeeded, and whither he goes 
again when ho has succeeded very much. From 
time to time, however, Miss Litton was seen in 
London, the most favourable occasions being 
those revivals of old comedy which were under¬ 
taken at the Gaiety to display her art. We 
saw her there with great pleasure as Peggy in 
“ The Country Girl ”—that is, in Garrick’s 
very' harmless adaptation of a piece which 
co uld not be suffered in the condition in which 
it, left the hands of the elder dramatist. Miss 
L'ttnn played then with equal spirit and dis¬ 
cretion. Her Peggy was really simple and 
really piquante. Later, the lady fell into ill- 
health, and it seemed that her chance was over. 
In private life she was greatly liked, nor can 
there ho any question that wo have lost an 
actress of very penetrating intelligence and of 
some personal charm. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONt 'EllTS. 

The Henry Leslie Choir gave their first con¬ 
cert this season at St. James’s Hall last Thurs¬ 
day week. The chief feature of the programme 
was Spohr’s Mass in C (for two five-part choirs 
find five solo voices). It was written about 
sixty years ago, and performed under the com¬ 
poser’s direction at Cassel in 1827. There is no 
record of any subsequent performance of the 
work. Spolir speaks about the difficulties of 
the music, which form no obstacle to choirs of 
the present day ; the rehearsals, indeed, he says, 
“ taught me to avoid too great abundance of 
modulations,” but the lesson learnt must have 
been soon forgotten, for tlio composer never 
departed from the “ chromatic ” way. The 
music is melodious and interesting, and the part 
and fugal writing smooth and skilful; while 
the two choirs alternate and blend in a very 
effective manner. If not a composition of 
marked originality, it is, at any rate, free from 
dryness, and we find throughout it a spirit of 
great earnestness. The Mass was admirably 
sung under Mr. Handegger’s direction ; it had 
evidently been carefully rehearsed, and the few 
bass notes struck on the pianoforte to sustain 
the choir had a disagreeable effect, and might, 
we think, easily have been dispensed with. 
The solo vocalists were Miss W. Payne, Mrs. I. 
Ware, Miss J. Russell, and Messrs. Guy and 
Lucas Williams. The programme included j 


madrigals, part-songs (including a new one 
composed expressly for the choir by F. Berger), 
songs, and pianoforte solos by Miss Maggie 
Okey. 

Mdmo. Schumann played on Saturday and 
Monday at the Popular Concerts. On Saturday 
her solos were Brahms’ liluijiawlie in G minor 
and Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor. Wo were surprised to hear her take 
the ornament on the second note of the fugue 
theme as a Pntlltri/ler instead of a Mnnh at, 
and wonder on whose authority she made this 
change. She also took part with Sig. Piatti 
in Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D (op. As); and 
her playing in the two middle movements was 
particularly fine. The programme included 
Schubert's Quartett in I) minor and Beethoven's 
Sonata for piano and violin in G (op. 30, No. 3), 
performed l>y Herr Joachim and Miss A. Miller, 
a promising pianist. 

On Monday evening the programme was one 
of exceptional interest. First came Beethoven’s 
great Quartett in C sharp minor, a tone-poem 
as wonderful as it is long. The performance, 
with Heir Joachim as leader, was perfect. 
Mdme. Schumann played the “Waldstein” 
Sonata. In the first movement the pianist 
did not seem quite at her case; but the rest of 
the work was given with extraordinary finish, 
delicacy, and power. The public was delighted, 
but not satisfied, and so the pianist returned 
and played, as she alone can play it, Schu¬ 
mann’s “ Traumeswirren.” The concluding 
piece was not a short one, as it should have 
been, considering the length of the programme, 
but a long and elaborate Pianoforte Trio in 
F minor (op. (i.i) by Dvorak—the one, in fact, 
recently noticed in the Academy. It was played 
at Mr. Beringer’s residence nt a reception given 
to the composer, and we then suggested that- it 
should be brought to a hearing at the Popular 
Concerts as speedily as possible. It is a work of 
immense interest. Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Brahms exert a strong but healthy influence 
over Dvorak; ho has, however, much to 
say on his own account, and, like Schubert, 
sometimes a little too much. F’rom what we 
have recently remarked of his other compose 
tion.s, it will be seen that we regard him as 
one of the musical lights of the age; and this 
Trio, one of his latest works, is at the same 
time one of the most striking and original. The 
programme-book gave an admirable analysis of 
the first two movements, but reserved for a 
future occasion the description of the last two. 
Yet, the work being unfamiliar and difficult to 
follow, this was the time when explanations 
were most needed. The Trio was admirably 
interpreted by Herr Joachim, Sig. Piatti, and 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. Miss Sant lev was the 
vocalist, and sang some graceful and effective 
songs by Cowon, and Gounod's “O, that we 
two were maying.” 

Beethoven’s “ Missa Solennis ” in D was given 
last Wednesday evening by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society. For a long time Mr. 
Barnby has been preparing for this perform¬ 
ance, and the choir certainly did justice to 
themselves and to their excellent conductor. 
Beethoven’s colossal work has been given 
several times in London within the last two 
or three years, but never before with such 
an imposing chorus. They attacked the 
tremendous difficulties bravely; and, if they 
did not completely conquer them, the composer 
is alone to blame for writing with such total 
disregard of tho capabilities of the human voice. 
Thu solo singers were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and F. King; 
and Dr. Stainer presided at the organ. Sir 
A. Sullivan’s “ In Memoriam ” and the Dead 
March in “Said” were performed as an ex- 

f tression of sympathy with the recent great 
oss sustained by tho Queen. There was a 
large audience. J. S. Sherlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Story of the University of Edinburgh 
during its first Three Hundred Years. By 
Sir Alexander Grant. In 2 vols. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Ix anticipation of the tercentenary celebration 
of the university of Edinburgh, Sir Alexander 
Grant has compiled these two handsome 
volumes, which, with their large type and 
thick paper, are as much a contrast to the 
thin little octavo volume wherein Thomas 
Craufurd, “ regent of philosophy and pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics,” writing in 1646, 
sought to embody the main facts relating to 
the same subject, as are the present buildings 
of the University to the humble structure in 
which Bobert Rollock and Duncan Name 
commenced the instruction of their classes in 
1582. 

The real founder of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh was James Lawson, the intimate friend 
of James Melville and Walter Balcanqual, 
and himself sufficiently notable as the suc¬ 
cessor of John Knox in the Reformed Church 
in Edinburgh. It was in the year 1578 that 
Lawson in a manner extorted from the Town 
Council the measure which is generally con¬ 
sidered to mark the origin of the university, 
and his success was largely aided by that 
strong current of reactionary feeling against 
the Scottish bishops which in the same year 
deprived them of their titles. The University 
of St. Andrews, founded in 1411 by Bishop 
Wardlaw—that of Glasgow, founded in 1450 
by Bishop Turnbull—that of Aberdeen, 
founded in 1494 by Bishop Elphinstone, are 
all memorials of episcopal influence exerted 
for wise and salutary ends. The proposed 
foundation at Edinburgh, on the other hand, 
was conceived in a spirit of defiance of 
episcopalianism; and the three bishops who 
then represented the chancellors of the older 
universities did their best, to quote the ex¬ 
pression of Craufurd, “ to let the enterprise.” 
It is evident, again, that King James VI., 
who had studied at St. Andrews, although 
he professed his intention of being “ a god¬ 
father” to the new foundation, regarded it 
with but little sympathy. “He was not 
likely,” says Sir Alexander, “to be zealous 
about the aggrandisement of a college the 
foundation of which had been so greatly due 
to the ministers of Edinburgh, and in the 
government of which they were associated” 
(p. 175). It will be noticed that Sir Alex¬ 
ander speaks of the society at this period as 
“ a college; ” and in this expression he designs 
to imply another distinctive feature in the 
earlier history of Edinburgh—viz., that it 
was not from the first a university, a stadium 
generals, but simply a college—like Owens 
College, for owample, before it expanded into 
the Victoria University—and that its real 


existence as a corporate body of the former 
kind does not commence until the year 1708. 

Such being the character of the new 
foundation, the question arises, How did it 
acquire the power of conferring degrees ? 
Here Sir Alexander finds a precedent in the 
Academy of Geneva, which, originally nothing 
more than a school of theology composed of 
the students who gathered round the chair of 
Calvin, assumed, before the close of the six¬ 
teenth century, the power of creating doctors 
and bachelors, whose titles, although recog¬ 
nised by most of the Protestant universities, 
were denied by the King of France. Andrew 
Melville, the Melanchthon of Scotland and 
the reformer of her universities, had himself 
filled a chair at Geneva from 1569 to 1574; 
and it is conjectured by Sir Alexander that it 
may have been owing to his suggestions that 
King James was recommended 

“ not to found a university, but to put the 
Town Council of Edinburgh in the same position 
as the Municipal Council of Geneva, and enable 
them, * with the advice of the ministers,’ to 
found a college just as the Municipal Council 
of Geneva, with the advice of ‘ the Venerable 
Company of Pastors,’ had established their 
academy’’ (p. 127). 

There is, however, another hypothesis put 
forward by our author which would serve to 
divest this assumption of a degree-bestowing 
power of the appearance it otherwise wears of 
something like a usurpation; and he devotes 
some fourteen pages to setting forth certain 
considerations which would lead us to con¬ 
clude that the charter given by King James, 
April 14, 1582, was not the original charter, 
but one simply supplementary in character, 
and that there was an earlier document, after¬ 
wards lost, which invested Edinburgh with 
all the customary privileges and functions of 
a regularly constituted university. The 
adoption of such a hypothesis, to which 
sundry items of evidence would certainly seem 
to point, is, however, rendered difficult by the 
fact that the charter of 1582 makes no refer¬ 
ence whatever to any earlier document. The 
arguments with which Sir Alexander en¬ 
deavours to meet this difficulty will probably 
not appear to all readers to bo of the same 
value. 

It is more important to note that, although 
Edinburgh, like Dublin, started untrammelled 
by those mediaeval theories of learning which 
still continued to cling round the older Pro¬ 
testant universities, it was fain to fall back, 
in practice, upon traditions which it at first 
refused to adopt. Disputation, especially 
theological disputation, absorbed its best 
energies ; and Henderson, its master spirit, 
died in 1646, worn out by incessant and 
interminable controversies respecting doctrine, 
just as, half a century before, Whitaker had 
prematurely closed his career at Cambridge, a 
martyr to the same all-absorbing, baneful 
influence. It at one time embraced, as did 
Cambridge, the new logic of Ramus, which, 
however inadequate as a system, had at least 
the merit of undermining the slavish sub¬ 
jection to Aristotle; but in a few years this 
attitude of mental independence was aban¬ 
doned, and the seventeenth century—“ the 
period of deepest depression for literature and 
science in Scotland”—witnessed a complete 
relapse into all that was perfunctory and 
meagre in treatment and unprogressive in con¬ 


ception. At the same time the influence of 
the ministers of the churches in Edinburgh 
was paramount in its university, and at times 
almost despotic. On a certain occasion one of 
their number gave expression to his contempt 
for metaphysical studies by publicly speaking 
of philosophy as “ the dishclout of divinity; ” 
and when a painstaking, conscientious regent, 
whose services as a teacher extended over a 
period of four-and-twenty years, ventured to 
call this language in question, his opposition 
cost him his office, and he was compelled to 
retire, with the inadequate compensation for 
his dismissal of a thousand pounds Scots. 

In the second volume Sir Alexander traces 
the development of the four faculties from 
1708 down to 1858. He gives us the some¬ 
what unedifying narrative of the continual 
bickerings between the Senatus Aeademicua 
and the Town Council, which culminated in a 
“ thirty years’ war ” between the two bodies; 
and he follows the history of the Universities 
Act and its operation down to the present 
time, concluding with “ the enfranchisement ” 
of the university. Of the advantages result¬ 
ing from this last measure he speaks in terms 
which contrast somewhat forcibly with the 
language that has of late been heard in the 
two older universities south of the Tweed. 
“The University of Edinburgh,” he says, 
“has found it a great advantage to have a 
representative in the House of Commons 
cognizant of its circumstances and watchful 
over its many important interests.” We may 
feel well assured that Oxford and Cambridge 
will not hastily resign the privilege which 
they strove so long and earnestly to obtain. 

Sir Alexander’s labours have resulted in 
the bringing together of a large and valuable 
collection of facts which he has embodied in a 
narrative of considerable interest. The pres¬ 
sure under which his volumes have been pro¬ 
duced is indicated, however, by the relegation 
of a great mass of material to a series of 
Appendices, much of which would, if 
interwoven with the main story, have 
added in no slight degree to its elucidation 
and significance. Haste is recognisable, again, 
in certain misconceptions that appear in the 
introductory pages, where he seeks to deal 
with the general antiquities of his subject 
and with mediaeval times. He finds fault, 
for example, with those who, relying on the 
bull of Nicholas Y. in 1450, have asserted 
that the University of Glasgow was created 
after the model of the University of Bologna; 
and he does so on the ground that, if it had 
been intended that the newly founded uni¬ 
versity should have been a copy of that of 
Bologna, “ there would have been special 
encouragements, either in its charter or its 
institutions, for the study of law” (p. 20). 
He then proceeds to speak of Bologna as 
though it had never been much more than 
a school of law, although the other three 
faculties of theology, arts, and medicine were 
all successively developed in connexion with 
the university. Citing Cosmo Innes, he puts 
forward the notion that the real model for 
Glasgow was Louvain, “ then and for all the 
following century the model university of 
Northern Europe.” As Louvain was founded 
in 1426, it would have been somewhat sur¬ 
prising if in less than a quarter of a century 
it had become a model alike to earlier and 
subsequent foundations. But such a descrip- 
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tion ia really applicable only to the University 
o£ Faria, “ the Sinai of the Middle Ages,” 
to which, however, Sir Alexander scarcely 
once refers in his outline. The question of 
courso arises, How did it happen that 
Nicholas V. named Bologna, and not Paris, 
as the model for Glasgow ? Most students of 
mediaeval French history will bo able readily 
to solve the difficulty. The University of 
I’ai-is was distinguished by its Gallican (as 
opposed to Ultramontane) sympathies, and it 
warmly supported the Pragmatic Sanction; 
and Nicholas -V-. and his predecessor had 
already evinced their dislike of these tenden- 
. cies by supporting tho project of founding 
a new university at Caen—a project which 
. Paris denounced as a blow aimed at her own 
influence. In short, tho speculative theology 
und philosophical spirit of Paris had become 
. odious to Rome; and so, when, at the prayer 
of Bishop Turnbull, the University of Glasgow 
was founded, Nicholas docreed that Bologna 
und not Paris should be the modol. Now 

■ the distinctive constitutional characteristics of 
Bologna as compared with Paris were, as 
overy student of Savigny is aware, that while 
in Bologna the students elected the academical 

■ officers, whom even the professors were bound 
to obey, in Paris it was the regents or teachers 
who constituted the corporation (to the ex¬ 
clusion of the students) and exercised the 
electoral functions. And when Glasgow was 
founded on the model of the former university, 
her matriculated students were, as at Bologna, 
invested with the supreme electoral power. 

, Sir Alexander adverts with complacency to 
the fact that a Scotchman taught at Louvain. 
,At a time when so many distinguished 
members of the two great English universities 
are about to cross the Tweed to receive 
honours at Edinburgh, it would have been a 
not inappropriate reminiscence if ho had re¬ 
called to memory how Andrew Melvillo once 
sought, though ineffectually, to prevail upon 
two of the most distinguished Cambridge 
teachers of that day, Cartwright and Walter 
Travers, to become instructors of the classes 
at St. Andrews. The letter, written in the 
very year when the Town Council of Edin¬ 
burgh made its first grant to the new 
“ college,” is still extant, and may serve to 
remind us of the advnnco which academic 
learning in Scotland has since mode, as we 
see tho best scholarship of both Oxford and 
Cambridge not only adorning her chairs, but 
receiving recognition at her hands. 

J. Bass Mulllxgeh. 

Occasional Papers and Addresses. By Lord 
O’Hagan. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This volume possesses sterling merit, yet we 
notice it less for its own sako than for that 
of its distinguished author. Lord O’Hagan 
belongs to a class of Irishmen who havo 
attained great and peculiar eminence in their 
own country during the last half-century, and 
have left a mark on tho annals of Ireland not 
to be soon effaced by time and its changes. 
Those men adhered to a proscribed creed, and 
were all born in a state of society in which 
the Irish Catholic found himself at a 
disadvantage, in every respect, with the 
Protestant reared in the lap of Ascendency. 
Yet these men rose to high power in the 
State, having conquered difficulties of every 


kind; and, while they remained Irishmen in 
the best sense of the word, true to their 
ancient faith and their country’s interests, 
they did not hesitate to ally themselves with 
the party of progress in the Commonwealth, 
nor did thoy conceive that Irish patriotism 
consists in ferocious abuse of England and 
in paralysing and thwarting the Imperial 
Government. Wyn, Shicl, Woulfe, O’Loghlen, 
Pigot, Ball, Monahan, Fitzgerald, rise to 
our minds as we survey this noble procession 
of worthies ; and Lord O’Hagau—almost the 
last survivor of tho illustrious concourse—is 
entitled to hold a high place among them. 
We shall not deny the undoubted traits of the 
men who of late have become conspicuous in 
the troubled arena of Irish politics ; but will 
the Parnells, the Davitts, the Hcalys, the 
Sextons, ever achieve the pure and unsullied 
fame of this generation of great Irish 
Catholics ? will they even approach them, in 
the sight of history, for the good they shall 
have done to their common country ? 

These addresses and essays aro fugitive 
pieces, composed, for the most part, amid 
the toils and anxieties of professional life; 
and they surely afford a true measure of Lord 
O’Hagan’s intellectual height. Like the 
works, too, of many able men who have 
become eminent in a public cause, they deal 
with the province of speculation, when they 
enter it, on the practical side; and occasion¬ 
ally, therefore, they are somewhat wanting in 
comprehensiveness, depth, and completeness. 
Lord O’Hagan, for instance, is not a Havigny 
when he surveys the domain of Roman Law; 
and, in treating of tho ancient laws of 
Ireland—a heritage, so to speak, of his family, 
once the judges of the O’Neill princes—he 
shows few traces of the profound knowledge 
and of the extraordinary constructive skill of 
Sir Henry Maine in his well-known lectures 
on those most interesting archaic usages. As 
a biographer, too, ho does not possess, in a 
high degree, the artistic faculty; his sketches, 
for example, of O’Connell and Moore (men 
known to him during many years), though of 
real merit, in some respects scarcely present 
to us tho living images of tho great Irish 
Tribune and of the versatile poet who wrote 
the “Melodies” and the “Fudge Family.” 
It must bo admitted, besides, that, in dealing, 
as he repeatedly does, with the Irish Question, 
Lord O’Hagan has shown that in some par¬ 
ticulars he has not thoroughly grasped his 
great subject; he has not fathomed Ireland 
in the inmost depths of her national passions, 
wants, and tendencies ; and his views are, we 
believe, too sanguine, and are coloured with 
the unconscious optimism of one who, in spite 
of many obstacles, has risen to a high place 
in the State. Notwithstanding drawbacks 
like these, if we consider these papers in 
their true aspect—as the holiday work, to use 
tho phraso, of a very able and accomplished 
man, who has generally aimed at treating 
practically, and in an easy and popular way, 
a variety of important subjects—they rank 
high in this class of performances. The 
address, for instance, on International Law 
deserves tho attention of thoughtful men as 
indicating, with much clearness and force, the 
agencies which in modem times are tending to 
bring the civilised world into accord in this 
great province of thought; and it contains valu¬ 
able and frequent remarks on the expediency 


of the co-operation of States and Governments 
in furthering this desirable harmony. To the 
lawyer and the student of law who hopes to 
rise above mere routine, we commend the study 
of the five lectures on Jurisprudence in its 
wider aspects; it shows very well how the 
scientific knowledge of tho best and most 
rational system of law is even now of the 
highest valuo in various depiirtments of legal 
practice, and is rapidly growing in use and 
importance. The sketches, too, of the points 
of difference between some of the laws of 
England and Ireland aro very able and well 
finished, if of hardly more than professional 
interest; and the same may be said of one or 
two papers on economic and statistical sub¬ 
jects. Lord O’Hagan, moreover, deserves 
great praise for his method of handling Irish 
history—the theme, incidentally, of some of 
these pieces. His views are always liberal 
and just, if not specially profound and search¬ 
ing; anil they are animated by the best spirit. 
His portraits, for instance, of Moore and 
O'Connell, as we havo said, might have been 
more life-like; but no one, perhaps, has 
shown so clearly how valuable was the worth 
of both, not only in raising Catholic Ireland, 
but in breaking down the barriers of caste 
which were the blight and curse of the domi¬ 
nant Protestants. All this is admirably 
thought out and written; and even in the 
domain of pure criticism the many-sided 
author has been successful. For example, we 
know of no better sketch of the characteristics 
of English poetry in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of the external 
causes to which they were due, than is to be 
found in the striking essay on tho genius of 
Coleridge. 

The best feature, however, of this book 
is that it expresses clearly, although un¬ 
consciously, what is most distinctive in the 
author’s character. Those who know Lord 
O’Hagan will bear witness how noble and 
kindly his nature is, how gracious and genial 
aro his courtesies, how his disposition is lofty 
yet urbane; and we trace these qualities 
throughout this volume. The fine and love¬ 
able spirit of the man is especially seen in 
what he has written on Ireland in tho past 
and tho present, and this is honourable to him 
in the highest degree. An Irish Catholic, 
who, in early birth, was subject to legal and 
social wrongs, and was not free to fight the 
battle of life on equal tonus with his Pro¬ 
testant fellows, might well indulge in bitter 
invectives against the system that kept him 
down, and, having achieved distinction, might 
view with dislike those of tho once favoured 
creed who had been distanced by him. Yet 
Lord O’Hagan only refers to the Catholic 
disabilities as evil things, pernicious alike to 
all Irishmen, and to be forgotten as bad 
memories; and in his lnrge sympathy for all 
ranks of his countrymen—which is very 
uncommon in an Irish writer—ho has no 
regard for religious distinctions. A manifest 
purpose pervades his book whenever he 
touches Irish questions—that of smoothing 
away the differences of the past, of reconciling 
sectarian feuds, of bringing together and 
uniting Irishmon; and this rare excellence 
more than makes up for deficiencies already 
noticed, and gives his book the stamp of 
sincere patriotism. A high-souled and philan¬ 
thropic nature is also seen in his admirable 
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sketch of the gradual amelioration of our 
criminal law; and in his remarks on the 
mercy and wisdom of endeavouring to reclaim 
the criminal classes we perceivo the pure 
and humano charity which rejoices over the 
repenting sinner. The genuine kindly sym¬ 
pathy, too, with which Lord O’Hagan regards 
those who have come in contact with him in 
the walks of life is illustrated in many of 
these pages; and we would especially dwell 
on the sincere sympathy he often displays 
towards young aspirants. In a word, if 
Montaigne’s was a book of “ good faith,” this 
is a thoroughly “ well-conditioned ” volume ; 
and for this reason, if for no other, wo com¬ 
mend it cordially to our readers. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Alaric Watts. By A. A. Watts. In 2 vols. 

(Bentley.) 

Surely this work is somewhat out of propor¬ 
tion. It consists of two stout volumes, and 
tells in hardly less than seven hundred pages 
the story of a life that had no very remark¬ 
able passages in it. Alaric Watts has a two¬ 
fold claim to remombranee—first, as a man 
of letters whoso actual performances were by 
no moans inconsiderable; and next, as an 
associate of men of letters whose achievements 
were much greater than his own. He wrote 
a biographical sketch of Turner, which his son 
has properly described as manly, vigorous, and 
unaffected. He wrote poems which Coleridge 
welcomed as full of glow and spirit. He 
cannot claim the praise (whatever the measure 
of it may be) of introducing the kind of book 
known formerly as the “Annual,” but he 
certainly deserves the credit of carrying that 
form of periodical to its most luxurious per¬ 
fection. Bor more than forty years ho sus¬ 
tained the character of a reputable, if not a 
successful, journalist. As editor of a pros¬ 
perous Annual, he was brought into active 
relations with many men and women eminent 
in literature and the arts, and his intercourse 
with some of thorn appears to hnvc been 
friendly without being intimato. That they 
had n warm admiration of his talents and a 
genuine regard for his character is shown 
by their letters. It must, however, bo said 
that as a liberal dispenser of favours 
and rewards he was not in the best position 
for benefiting by their franker sentimonts. 
That he did not leave a considerable reputa¬ 
tion behind him at his death was partly due 
to the circumstance that he had outlived most 
of the men of any distinction with whom he 
had worked in his best years. This fact is 
not of itself enough to account for tlio com¬ 
parative neglect into which his name had 
fallen. Thera is the further fact that 
Alaric Wutts had neither done enough to 
give him a separate niche on bis own merits, 
nor had ho associated himself with any move¬ 
ment in which otlier men wore doing more 
tiiuu lie had dono. l’orhaps tlio man who is 
surest of reputation in the generation imme¬ 
diately succeeding his own is not ho who has 
done excellent and even conspicuous work 
himself, but ho who has set other people 
about the doing of such work. Alaric 
Watts’s task was done at his death, and his 
surviving influence was inconsiderable. His 
biographer endeavours to show that he was a 
leader of taste and sentiment in poetry and 


painting, and that, as such, he anticipated by 
half a century what is now known by 
the slang title of tlio aesthetic school. It 
is not easy to agree with this. Alaric 
Watts elevated the public sentiment on minor 
points of taste, and the public taste on minor 
points of sentiment. It is conceivable that 
tho beautiful books he produced yearly had 
a sensible effect in bringing about that wor¬ 
shipful attitude of mind towards beautiful 
objects which has had the ridiculous result of 
elevating taste into a religion. This is not 
much to bo proud of, but, so far as the claim 
goes, it can be allowed. True sentiment, 
however, of which the primary elements are 
strength and purity, has never at any time 
played an important part in this form of 
religiosity. 

We trust it is not uncharitable to say that 
in the dearth of material the biographer has 
occasionally fallen into the error of amplifying 
to a tiresome degree some trivial and some 
unpleasant incidents. This is especially 
noticeable in the long account given of the 
slander of Alaric Watts by Fraser's. Tho 
libel was certainly of a scurrilous kind; and 
the quarrel was so far unlike most other 
quarrels of authors that there was scarcely an 
angle of truth in the accusations, which 
appeared to have their origin in malice alone. 
We do not say that Watts would have done 
wisely if he had ignored the attack, for there 
seems sometimes to be an element of injustice 
in tho passive resistance of wanton and brutal 
assault. But ho certainly attached much more 
than sufficient importance to it. Maginn, 
who is said to have received substantial 
benefits at Watts’s hands, told tlio public 
that there was not a person to whom Watts 
had been under obligations, “ from the man 
who fed him from charity to the man who 
had from equal charity supported his literary 
repute,” whom he hud not libelled. This was 
a gross and palpable falsehood; and the credit 
of a reputable person thus vilified by a totally 
unscrupulous one would surely have been 
sustained by the Court of King’s Bench, in 
which Watts gave his accusers an opportunity 
of substantiating their accusations. Ho went 
tho further length, however, of writing to 
nearly every man of eminence with whom lie 
had been brought into relations, asking point¬ 
edly if ho had at any time within their 
cognizance been guilty of the duplicity indi¬ 
cated. The replies arc explicit enough in 
their denial of the libel; but they are by no 
means agreeable reading, bearing for the most 
part the appearance of formal testimonies 
to character, designed for the use of Lord 
Denman’s court, and being deficient in nearly 
all the spontaneity of genuine sympathy 
which at such a moment might be ex¬ 
pected to characterise the letters of friends. 
That Alaric Watts felt it necessary to ask for 
these letters is at least comprehensible under 
the conditions in which ho found himself, but 
that his biographer should feel it necessary to 
publish them fifty years after the event seems 
only explicable on the ground that ho had 
some natural dcsiro to make known to the 
world the high esteem in which his father 
was held by men like Wordsworth, Wilkie, 
Southey, Landseer, and Theodore Hook, the 
very men who were alleged to have least 
cause to value him at his worth. Truo, the 
libel was about to be reproduced when Mr. 


Watts compiled this biography. But a false 
statement ceases to bo dangerous when it 
becomes notoriously a lie. No one now 
believes that Alaric Watts was dishonest and 
disloyal; and to rise once more in arms against 
this dead slander is as needless aud, therefore, 
as ludicrous as to defend Coleridge against 
the charge of drunkenness, or Leigh Hunt 
against that of incest. 

As might have been expected, the best part 
of this book is that which affords us frag¬ 
mentary reminiscences of the men and women 
among whom Alaric Watts spent his life; 
and the best part of these fragmentary remi¬ 
niscences arc quoted from some autobio¬ 
graphical notes which the son prints in a 
somewhat discursive fashion. The glimpses 
of poor Sidney Walker, and of Colton at his 
rag-and-bone-shop residence, are thoroughly 
enjoyable. Some stories of Constable and 
of Mrs. Inehbald are also delightful in their 
way. The side views of Wordsworth are 
not always pleasant, and those of Coleridge 
add little to preconceived notions of the man. 
It is, however, interesting to learn that Words¬ 
worth found “Christabel” an indelicate poem, 
and that down to 1828 Coleridge earned hardly 
more than £.50 by his writings, his salary on 
the Morning Post and Courisr excepted. 

That this book will contribute to per¬ 
petuate Alaric Watts’s name seems prob¬ 
able ; that it will establish for him the place 
of a leader of taste and sentiment is more than 
doubtful; that it will add anything to the 
current idea of his worth as a poet is scarcely 
to be expected. As a whole it is a readable 
work, simply and pleasantly written, and well 
packed with ana. If the biographer some¬ 
times conveys tho idea that in certain of his 
generalisations and abstract disquisitions he is 
a little beyond his depth, he has the discretion 
to keep these digressions witliin modest limits. 

T. Hall Caine. 


South Africa : a Sketch-Book of Men, Man¬ 
ners, and Facts. By James Stanley Little. 
In 2 vols. (Sonnensehcin.) 

Here are two more volumes on a well-worn 
topic. Mr. Little finds Englishmen singularly 
uniuformed on tho subject of South Africa, 
and wishes to enlighten them. The same 
apology has been made by many previous 
writers on the same subject, and, we fear, 
will yet bo made by many more. In the 
meantime, one may ask, Is it in the least truo 
that South Africa is such a terra incognita as 
those who want an excuse for appearing in 
print represent it ? We cannot think so. On 
the contrary, it is probable that, owing to the 
frequent wars and constant coming and going 
of troops and officers, our colonics in South 
Africa arc at least as well known as any 
others. However, whether the English public 
be ignorant or not, Mr. Little has written an 
amusing and very comprehensive book. There 
is no point on which he has not touched, and 
generally touched with effect, though we 
could wish he were a little less diffuse, and 
would pay more attention to the line from 
Chaucer which ho has placed as a motto on 
his title-page, “ Not oo word spak he more 
than was needc.” Had he rigorously done so, 
his two volumes might have been compressed 
into one, and wc might have been spared an 
account of the journey from Paddington to 
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Dartmouth—a journey which was absolutely 
uneventful. 

Mr. Little does not flatter the colonists, 
least of all the Nataliuns, to whom he ad¬ 
ministers some homo-thrusts which are likely 
to penetrate rather deeply. The prevailing 
vice of intemperance is not confined to any 
particular class, and is the great stumbling- 
block in the working-man’s way. The restric¬ 
tions on drink are fewer, and the temptations 
greater, than in England; no wonder, then, 
that, with higher wages, drinking in these 
colonies is carried on to a far greater excess 
than at home. Many men employed on the 
railways save considerable sums of money, 
and come into Cape Town to spend their 
earnings on a week’s dissipation; 

“ the same thing may be said of the successful 
diamond-diggers, many of whom come to Cape 
Town with the fruits of their labours, intending 
to proceed to England, but with the assistance 
of a coterie of boon companions they soon empty 
their hoard into the pockets of the hotel and 
canteen keepers. One of the worst phases of 
this evil, moreover, is that drinking commences 
so early in the morning. Not a few ardent 
votaries of the cup begin spirit-imbibing before 
they are fairly out of bed, and a very much 
larger number take to it immediately after 
breakfast. A man can scarcely meet an acquaint¬ 
ance, as he sallies forth in the forenoon, with¬ 
out receiving an invitation to ‘ come and have 
a drink.’ ” 

The financial condition of Natal is a serious 
one; almost every sugar estate in the colony 
is mortgaged, and a vast majority of business 
and private houses also. 

“The land which might, and does, flow with 
milk and honey is yet powerless to support the 
very sparse European population on it. ... A 
truly remarkable state of things obtains in this 
country. Despite its countless dairy farms, it 
is as yet under the necessity of importing the 
greater portion of the milk in ordinary use from 
Norway and Switzerland, in the form of the 
familiar tins of condensed abomination. The 
colonists rely upon Europe in a largo measure 
for their choose supply also.” 

Butter and eggs are dearer in Natal—a country 
specially adapted for their production—than 
in London. This shows a singular want of 
enterprise. The whites, according to our 
author, take advantage of every loop-hole to 
escape labour. The Kaffirs have little induce¬ 
ment to work; hence the necessity for the 
importation of coolies. Mr. Little is suffi¬ 
ciently alive to the danger to Natal from the 
enormous preponderance of blacks, and writes 
very sensibly on this subject. It must always 
be borne in mind that the Natal blacks are 
not natives, but refugees, from Zulu land; 
that we have not dispossessed them of their 
country, but they have come into ours to 
escape the military service and oppressions of 
their own chiefs. Mr. Little is a strong 
advocate for confederation, and is unsparing 
in his denunciations of English policy—if it 
can in any sense be called a policy—in South 
Africa. The political outlook, he thinks, 
could scarcely be darker. We fear it requires 
a very sanguine disposition to differ from him. 
It is a pity that he is not more careful in 
revising what he has written ; if he was, we 
should not be told that the battle of Worcester 
was fought in the month of May ; and where 
can he have discovered that loaf-sugar costs 
2s. Gd. a-pound in Natal? 

William "Wickham. 


The Revision Revised. By John Williams 
Burgon. (John Murray.) 

When (now a good many years ago) it became 
certain that there was really to be a Revised 
Version of the New Testament, and when 
a company of learned men was actually 
appointed to execute the task, there was a 
very widespread feeling that, unless the text 
was dealt with as well as the translation, the 
work would be only half done. There was 
little doubt that the Revisers would omit from 
the text, though it was feared that they might 
retain in the margin, such a notorious corrup¬ 
tion as 1 John v. 7; but hew would they 
deal with the last twelve versos of the Gospel 
of Mark? Would they bracket or omit or 
transfer to a note the passage De adultera in 
John? Would they have the courage to 
give the true reading—assuming that to be 
“ who ” instead of “ God ”—in 1 Tim. iii. 
16? When, on May 17, 1881, the new 
version made its appearance, it was found 
that the Revisers had been bold beyond 
all expectation. It was felt that they had 
given us a text which, though not, of course, 
above criticism or question, might be relied on 
for its fearless honesty, and in which the most 
advanced critical scholarship of the day was 
fairly represented; and it is probable that 
many were willing to condone the numerous 
faults, as they might deem them, of the trans¬ 
lation, for the sake of the greatly improved 
text. The work was, on the whole, very 
favourably received by the Press, and by 
scholars of various shades of opinion, if not as 
a perfectly satisfactory version, yet as one 
well deserving to be placed by the side of the 
Authorised translation, and used as a help 
towards a better understanding of the New 
Testament. The new version, however, had 
not been long before the public (not more 
than three months) when there appeared in 
the Quarterly Review a tremendous attack 
upon it from the pen, as quickly became 
known, of Doan Burgon. This first attack, 
which was directed entirely against “ the now 
Greek text,” was followed by another, in the 
January number of the Quarterly, in which 
the translation was mercilessly handled; and 
this, again, by a third article, in which the 
Dean made it his business to expose—I use 
his own words—“the absolute absurdity of 
Westeott and Hort’s new textual theory.” 
It is these three articles which are now re¬ 
printed under the title of The Revision 
Revised ; and to them is added a reply to 
Bishop Ellieott’s pamphlet in defence of the 
Revisers and their text. Vigorous, learned, 
full of audacities and self-assertiveness, these 
pages will prove, to those who take an 
interest in their subject, delightful and often 
entertaining reading; and assuredly they must 
not be neglected by anyone who wishes to 
arrive at an independent judgment on the 
matters under dispute. 

There is, at any rate, one person to whom 
this work seems to give supreme satisfaction, 
and that is the author of it; for has he not 
“demonstrated the worthlessness” of the 
new Greek text, and shown the new transla¬ 
tion to be a mass of error and bad taste from 
beginning to end ? Again and again we are 
assured by Dean Burgon that he has “ demon¬ 
strated ” the last twelve verses of Mark to 
be genuine. Now, if there is anything 
capable of being demonstrated in New Testa- 
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ment criticism, the majority of critics would 
say that it is precisely the opposite of this, 
and that of the spuriousness of those verses 
there can be no reasonable doubt. Again 
and again Dean Burgon affirms that the 
Vatican is the most depraved of all MSS. 
Of course, it is either the most depraved, or 
it is the purest; but which it is is not to be 
settled by clamour and invective, but by 
sober reasoning; yet it is not till towards the 
close of his book that the author seems to 
waken to the propriety of presenting the case 
in this alternative form. Then, at last, he 
does say, and says quite truly, “ Codd. B 
and N are cither among the purest of manu¬ 
scripts, or else they are among the very 
foulest.” Again and again Dean Burgon 
impresses upon us that he takes the Text a* 
Receptus merely as a standard of reference, 
not of excellence, which, of course, is per¬ 
fectly intelligible and quite what might be 
expected from a man of his consummate 
scholarship; but the suspicion that he was 
inclined to suffer no appeal from it was not 
unnatural, and there is everywhere apparent 
a bias in its favour, or, at any rate, against 
that shorter and less elaborate text which it 
is supposed to have superseded. After all, 
however, the great question is. What is the 
true position of B and H, and especially of B ? 
Is B (the Vatican MS.), as it is the oldest, 
also the purest and best of our authorities, as 
Drs. Westeott and Hort believe they have 
demonstrated, or is it, as the reactionaries 
maintain, the most corrupt and untrust¬ 
worthy ? Dean Burgon speaks repeatedly of 
the omissions of B, thus at once prejudicing 
the case. But are they omissions, or is it that in 
later copies additions have been made for which 
there was no warrant in the original ? We 
will bring the matter to tho test; and, writing 
as one of the unlearned or half-learned—for 
in respect of documentary or patristic learning 
I have, of course, no pretension to compare 
with either Dean Burgon on the one side or 
Drs. Westeott and Hort on the other—I will 
take an example which will be easily under¬ 
stood of all men. It is well known that the 
two great uncials, the Sinaitic and Vatican, 
both present the Lord’s Prayer in an abbre¬ 
viated form in Luke’s Gospel. Both omit one 
whole clause, “but deliver us from evil.” 
The Vatican further omits “ Thy will be done, 
as in heaven so in earth.” Both begin “ Father, 
hallowed be Thy name,” leaving out “ Oar ” 
and “which art in heaven.” Now, which is 
easier to suppose, that a scribe having the 
Lord’s Prayer in full before him should omit 
such important words and clauses, as must be 
the case if this is an example of the depravity 
of the Vatican, or that later scribes added to 
the text such words as were required to bring 
Luke into harmony with Matthew ? It is 
entirely a question of probability, and Dean 
Burgon flouts at transcriptional probability; 
but this is such a plain case that I fancy the 
general verdict must be that the Vatican has 
here preserved the true text. But has Dean 
Burgon no way of accounting for these omis¬ 
sions ? Yes; he would apparently have it 
believed that the Vatican Luke is little more 
than Marcion’s mutilated recension of that 
gospel—a suggestion which seems to be alto¬ 
gether preposterous. It would have been 
more plausible to say that the scribe, being in 
haste, did not think it necessary to write in 
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full so well known a passage; but then surely 
lie would hare written “ Our Father, &c.,” 
and not omitted a clause here and a clause 
there. On p. 50 of his work, moreover, I 
find Dean Burgon making an admission, or 
perhaps he would call it simply a statement, 
which I must venture to think is fatal to his 
whole case. Eeferring to the ancient scribes 
and critics, he says, “ That it was held 
allowable to assimilate one gospel to another 
is quite certain.” Precisely so. That is 
exactly what is maintained by Drs. West- 
cutt and Hort and the critics of the school 
in which they have taken a foremost place. 
And vet., with this knowledge in his mind, 
Dean Burgon can treat with contempt the 
remarkable reading in which both B and 8 
agiee in Matt. xix. 18—“ Why askest thou 
me concerning the good ? ” Now, while it is 
impossible to imagine what motive there could 
be for such a corruption as this, if, on the 
other hand, it be assumed to bo the true 
reading, there could be no better example of 
assimilation than that furnished by the later 
text. 

But it is perhaps rather superfluous, if not 
indeed a little presumptuous, for me to 
attempt to enter into controversy with Dean 
Burgon, especially in such a short article as 
this must be. Drs. Westcott and Hort will 
doubtless feel that a strong attack has been 
made upon their position—stronger, it may 
be, in words than in argument—but they will 
be well able themselves to defend it. In the 
foregoing remarks I trust I have done no 
injustice to the Quarterly Reviewer. It is 
impossible not to admire his learning, his 
industry, his courage, and even his zeal, 
although it may sometimes be a little wanting 
in charity. In much of his criticism of the 
Revised Version, I must confess myself very 
much at one with him. But if he supposes that 
he can turn back the course of critical enquiry, 
and re-establish the hitherto received text—or 
something much more like it than that of 
Drs. Westcott and Hort—in face of the con¬ 
clusions of the most advanced scholarship, he 
•will undoubtedly find that he has undertaken 
a hopeless task. 

At the same time, it would be a pity, and 
probably a great mistake, if it were assumed 
that the Cambridge Professors had finally 
settled the text of the New Testament for ail 
coming time. It is much more likely that 
their text will require to be re-corrected in 
many places, and a return made to readings 
hitherto generally accepted. Much, however, 
M ill no doubt depend on the final settlement 
of the question of the relation of B to 8. The 
evidence of their independence is perhaps 
hardly so decisive as might be desired, but 
Dean Burgon may be assured that he will 
produce little effect by simply reiterating, 
with whatever increased emphasis, that they 
are the most corrupt MSS. in existence, and 
alleging in proof of it their agreement in 
the very readings which are the principal 
matters in dispute. “ ‘ When I am taking a 
ride with Ronser ’ (quietly remarked Professor 
Suvillc to Bodley Coxe), ‘ I observe that if I 
ever demur to any of his views, Houser’s 
practice always is, to repeat the same thing 
over again in the same words —only in a louder 
tone c/ voice.' ” The excellent Dean must not 
be astonished if this anecdote, told by him as 
applicable to Profs. Westcott and Hort, seems, 


to some at least of his readers, to apply most 
admirably to himself. In his reply to Bishop 
Ellicott, Dean Burgon labours hard to defend 
that notorious, and now generally acknow¬ 
ledged, corruption of Scripture— ©cos e<£a- 
vcpwOr ]—in 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; but his learned and 
plausible arguments will convince none but 
those who are determined to read ©cos at 
any rate. If some shadow of doubt still 
hangs over the reading of the Alexandrian 
MS., it is not possible that it can now ever 
bo dispelled ; and Dean Burgon, by producing 
instances of O actually standing for © in the 
uncials, has certainly weakened the force of 
the transcriptional probability in favour of 
02, but that is perhaps as much as can be 
conceded. For my own part, so difficult is it 
to make either grammar of os or sense of o, 
that I confess I should, on those grounds, 
greatly prefer ©cos, though that, too, is not 
without difficulty ; but the external evidence 
—meaning by that the evidence of the most 
ancient authorities—is decidedly against it. 
Had the original reading been ©cos, it is 
simply impossible to account for the all but 
unanimity of the Versions in reading either 
o or os ; as to the Fathers, and especially Cyril 
of Alexandria, notwithstanding that Dean 
Burgon claims him as a witness on his own 
side, the arguments of Sir Isaac Newton, in 
his well-known Historical Account, seem 
pretty conclusive. 

I will make only one other remark. There 
is a large and increasing number of persons, 
of whom I must count myself one, who have 
come to think it a matter of no importance 
(except, of course, in the sense in which 
every question of nice criticism is important) 
whether the true reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16 
be ©cos or ds, but who think it immensely 
important that such questions should be rated 
at no more than their true value. Dean 
Burgon rates them far too high. He writes 
throughout in the spirit of a partisan, and 
therefore ho can hardly be accepted as a very 
safe guide. Robert B. Drummond. 


Chens Studies, and End Games, Systematically 
Arranged. By B. Horwitz. (Wade.) 

As stated by Mr. Wayte in his Preface, 
the study of end games has received but little 
attention since the publication of Staunton’s 
hand-book in the recent treatises on the 
game; and, until the subject was taken up 
systematically by Mr. Horwitz, the know¬ 
ledge of this department of chess had, in fact, 
made but slight progress since the days of 
l’hiiidor. The studies of the great French 
master, now more than a century old, are still 
unsurpassed in this branch of chess; and it is 
impossible to exceed the beauty of the analysis 
by which he proved that in some positions the 
rook and bishop can win against the rook. 
More labour than the question perhaps merits 
has been devoted fruitlessly to attempts to solve 
the problem whether the position which Phili- 
dor has proved to be a won game can be forced ; 
and practically in play such end games are 
abandoned as drawn, as are the cognate posi¬ 
tions of single rook against single knight or 
bishop. As a general rule, it will be found 
that the ordinary amateur, however much he 
may have studied book-openings, is not so 
well acquainted with the theory of end games; 
and there are many fairly strong players who 


are unable to win the game within the neces¬ 
sary number of fifty moves allowed by the 
rules, M T hon they are left with the knight and 
bishop against the solitary king, when, with 
absolutely correct play, the mate can be 
effected from any position within twenty. 
The end games witli pawns alone on each 
side are also a terrible stumbling-block to the 
knight player. After having judiciously worn 
out his antagonist by a system of exchanges, 
and correctly given up his knight for his 
opponent’s last pawn, lie will constantly throw 
away the fruit of his victory by losing 
the opposition at the last moment, and so 
turn a won game into a draw. 

The game of chess can be divided into three 
parts—the opening, in which the player is 
entirely dependent upon book-knowledge, and 
where, if he accepts attacking openings with¬ 
out knowing the details of the proper defence 
as laid down by the leading authorities, lit' is 
pretty certain to find himself, against an 
experienced antagonist, with a game abso¬ 
lutely lost by its nature; the middle game, in 
which, if the inexperienced player has got 
through his opening without ruinous loss of 
position, ho may fairly hope by his unaided 
powers to hold his own against the most 
learned antagonist, for here, and here alone, 
mere book-knowledge is of no avail; and, 
finally, the end game, in which, as I have 
said above, the inexperienced amateur is 
generally doomed to his most bitter disap¬ 
pointments, and where again acquired know¬ 
ledge is as necessary as in the openings of the 
game. 

Mr. Horwitz has long been known as the 
most able exponent of this branch of chess. 
It is now more than thirty years since he 
published, in conjunction with the problem 
composer, Kling, his Chess Studies —the most 
beautiful collection of end games that has 
ever appeared ; and during that period he has 
devoted himself to a continued research on 
the same ground, the result of which is 
now brought before the public in the book 
under notice, which contains about four 
hundred studies on every combination of 
pieces that can constitute an end game. These 
have been divided by Mr. Horwitz into what 
he is pleased to call elementary and advanced 
chess-endings ; but the classification is purely 
arbitrary, and, so far as I have been able to 
judge from a cursory examination, the so- 
called elementary endings arc quite as difficult 
and quite as beautiful as the advanced ones. 
The latter will be old friends to the readers 
of the Chess Monthly, in which they have 
regularly appeared since the publication of its 
first number, and in this way have enjoyed 
the advantage of careful examination by Dr. 
Zukertort—alone sufficient to ensure their 
accuracy both in chess analysis and, what is 
of almost equal importance to the student, 
in freedom from errors of the press, which 
so often mar the usefulness of chess publica¬ 
tions. 

In addition to the turn hundred positions 
which have stood the test of publicity, the 
student will find in the book as many more, 
all of interest, many of them of extraordinary 
complexity, all original, and of a character, 
like the others, specially suited to improve 
the student’s powers in practical play._ It 
is this quality which in reality distinguishes 
the end game from the problem, which, how- 
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ever beautiful and ingenious such composi¬ 
tions may be, have no resemblance to the 
realities of chess, and in no way strengthen 
the student for the practise of the game. 
Some of the positions even in this book are 
in fact problems, and not end games at all. 
The last position in the book, No. 201 of the 
advanced end games, is an easy problem—-to 
mate in seven moves—and differs only from 
the fashionable problem of the day in being 
natural in its character, and not difficult of 
solution. The position at p. 234 is of the 
same calibre, and such positions are rather 
chess curiosities than end games; they are 
examples of the power of position, through 
which the weaker force can sometimes obtain 
an accidental victory. The real end game 
consists of a position where the method can 
be analytically demonstrated by which the 
slightly superior force can win. Positions 
3, o, and 6 of the queen against rook and 
pawn are perfect examples of studies of this 
description; and the practical player who will 
thoroughly master these, those in both the 
classes of kings and pawns, and queen against 
pawns, will find an addition to his strength 
not obtainable from ordinary practice, or any 
other form of book study. 

The book is got up by Mr. Wade with 
his usual excellence, and at a moderate 
price places at the disposal of the student 
a real treasury of learning in this most 
important, and hitherto most neglected, 
brancli of chess. Certainly no chess club 
should he without it; and I can confidently 
recommend its purchase to every amateur 
who wishes to become a scientific player, and 
to be able to maintain to the end of a contest 
the advantage secured sometimes by hours of 
hard play, and often thrown away from sheer 
ignorance of detail. 

Having performed the pleasing task of bear¬ 
ing my testimony to the great merit of Mr. 
Horwitz’ labours, I regret to bo obliged to 
point out that the portion of the work that 
has not already appeared in the Chess Monthhj 
is unfortunately marred by too many errors 
of the press. In a necessarily cursory ex¬ 
amination, I have noticed errors of typo in 
two of the positions, and the solutions are 
often incorrectly printed. The experienced 
player will at once detect them, but they are 
often the source of much trouble and annoyance 
to young players; and it is a great pity they 
have been allowed to disfigure an otherwise 
admirable book. James Innes Mixenix. 


CDERENT LITERATURE. 

Aleesiis of Euripides, by H. B. L. (Bentley), 
is one of those tours <l<: forre which, however 
interesting as experiments, can never expect to 
win more than a partial recognition, even in 
Germany, where they have been executed most 
elaborately. In this translation into English 
of the Ali-raUs, the Greek metres have been 
reproduced line for line—not only the iambics, 
but the anapaestic and other lyrical rhythms ; 
and, as is inevitable, the language assumes too 
often very strange contortions, atid words or 
forms are admitted which are well adapted for 
the purposes of scansion, but have no proper 
place in a version which aims at a solemn or 
dignified effect. Tako the lines ascribed by 
“ H. B. L.” to the “ First Precentor ”— 

“ Needs must he than worthy unhappy Jlen ati 
Grieve more who’s been 
Paragon held—e’en froia a youngster,” 
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which correspond to vers. 108-10, xsh 
StaKvatofXfrter. Wouldanyone lie able to guess that 
the metre was anapaestic ? To the writer of 
this notice the first lines seemed to represent 
two trochees followed by two dactyls and a 
long syllable, whereas the intended scansion is 
“ Nerds must | he than wor | thy unliap | pf men 
aff,” 

a rhythm which it is almost an impossibility to 
read into the English words. Take again the 
pathetic words given to the child Enmelos, 393 
and 99 — 

!ih fiat Ti'x ar ' r aia St) Kara 
fU&aKtv ■ ovkit’ tar in, £ 

Trdrfp, tup' a\la. 
irpoKmovaa S’ ifibv 
fUor Icpip-hiUP r\iuur. 

“ Oh, cru[el] is my lot! Mammy now below’s 
Descended and no longer is, 

Father, aneath the Sun. 

She abandonin’ all 

My life, orphan am I! Poor dear ! ” 

Surely the doclnniac M ftoi rixat might have 
been better conveyed than by “ Oh ! cruel is my 
lot”—e.g., “Alas: this Illy 10t,”or, “ Alas f 
cruel hap.” And, granting that from a child 
“Mammy” is natural, and closely reproduces 
fiata , might it not have been introduced more 
skilfully— e.i/., “ Mammy dear below’s f Nor 
can the elision of i/ in ahrnultmin, an artifice 
much repeated, be safely recommended to future 
aspirants in this painful and little remunerative 
field of poetry. Thus much by way of objec¬ 
tion. Other passages are far more felicitous, and 
sometimes even pleasing. This is “ H. B. L.’s ” 
version of tya sal 8i4 noinras '.— 

“ I’ve well search’d thro’ the Mousai, 

Heights sublime have I soar'd to, and 
Por’d o'er Logic on ample scrolls. 

Stronger aught than Anangke 
Ne’er I found ; nor an antidote 
On those tables o’ Tlireke 
All inscrib’d by the songster 
Orpheus ; oh, noT in he rbs which A- 
sklepios issue gain’d fro’ 

Phoibos, who pluck'd ’em al’ which 
Solace a mortal ailing.” 

Of the iambic portions a favourable specimen is 
the following:— 

“ From boughs of flow’ring myrtles stripping 
bloom and leaves 

To shrines and altars all in King Admctos’ house 

.She went, festooning, crowning, off'ring ardent 
pray’rs 

Without a tear, a sigh, or moan, nor did disease 

So close impending change her fair complexion’s 
bloom. 

Then tow’rds her sleeping chamber bending eager 
steps, 

She there shed bitter tears, and thus in anguish 
spoke. 

And all Domestics wept within the house Who 
I were, 

Their Mistress dear bewailing; she her fair right 
hand 

Stretch’d out to each; and none there were, 
however low, 

To whom she did not speak nor gain an answer 
from.” 

T'l-flre Sonnets ami an Epilor/ue. By T. 
Westwood. (Satchell.) The anglers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had a kindly 
custom of celebrating each other’s prowess and 
good qualities in complimentary dedications. 
The poet-angler of the nineteenth century who 
more than any other writer has caught the 
spirit of Walton, after the fashion in which Jo 
Davies prefixed a sonnet to J. D.’s Secrets of 
Anytim/, here dedicates thirteen sonnets to the 
memory of I. Walton as a garland to bo laid 
upon his grave on the bi-centenary of his 
death, December Id, 1883. Many an admirer 
of Walton will gladly possess himself of these 
characteristic verses. Their perusal evokes the 
same sense of tranquil contentment which is 
gained from Walton’s book, and no higher 


compliment can be paid them in the eyes of 
literary fishermen. Snatches of “ Trout- 
dimpled pool, bright beek and sighing sedge." 
blend with “ the nightingale's sweet cadence” 
and “ bay of otter-hounds ; ” 

“ While Maudlin, through Hie meadows within 
luul, 

Trips to the music of her milking pail,” 

and pleasantly recalls the immortal pages of The 
Gomptrat A rii/trr. Indeed, each sonnet deals 
with topics dear to all devotees of flic Waltonian 
cult. Here we are introduced to Walton’s 
books, “ Quarles, Sibbcs, quaint brotherhood : ” 
here Lea-side and “ Totimm Hill,” haunts of 
another studious soul, Charles Lamb, whoso 
fame is also very dear to Mr. Westwood; and, 
yet again, Walton and Cotton’s Fishery House 
is celebrated. The author’s heart, whether a- 
angler, poet, or lover of books, beats in perfect 
sympathy with that of his Master. Future 
ages of anglers will join our own in thanking 
him for his pleasantly written, acute investiga¬ 
tions info the minutest points connected wife 
the life and literary history of Walton. He 
has never commemorated the angling patriarch 
moro gracefully than in these sonnets. An 
introductory sonnet is fitly bestowed on Mr. 
Satchell, hi's indefatigable coadjutor in all tlmt 
pertains to angling literature. The Epilogue, 
which in this season, when all anglers are be¬ 
taking themselves to their craft, will at once go 
straight to their hearts, may fitly adorn mu- 
own pages. It is addressed to the First 
Edition of The Compleat Am/hr, published in 
l(id3 in St. Dunstan’s Church Yard, a little 
volume which is the Palladium of all book- 
loving fishermen lucky enough to possess it;— 

“ What, not a little word for thee, O little tome, 
Brown-jerkined, friendly-faced—of all my 
books 

The one that wears the quaintest, kindliest 
looks— 

Seems most completely, cosily at home. 

Amongst its fellows. Ah ! if tlion conldst tell 
The story—how, in sixteen fifty three, 

Good Master Marriott, standing at his door, 

Saw anglers hurrying—fifty—nay, three score. 
To buy thee, ere noon pealed from Dnnstsn’s 
bell:— 

And how he stared and shook his sides with 
glee. 

One story, this, which fact or fiction weaves. 

Meanwhile, ndom my shelf, beloved of all — 
Old book ! with lavender between thy leaves. 
And twenty ballads round tliee on the wall.” 
Mr. Westwood deserves a Horatian compliment 
as we bid him farewell for the present. If 
Walton’s renown shall be perpetual, of his gre it 
admirer it may be said 

“ Ilium aget penna metuente solvi 
Kama superstes.” 

Lillian h/rirs. By W. Trego Webb. (Thacker.) 
This nicely got-up volume shows that the 
author is acquainted with the mechanism of 
the Muses’ mill, and has encountered its exi¬ 
gencies with much resolution and energy. His 
subjects, however, are of a nature more calcu¬ 
lated for the meridian of Bengal than for that 
of Greenwich, ranging from sonnets oil Indian 
servants to rhymes of “ the P. and O. Those 
not very interesting topics are treated with 
sobriety, decorum, and—for the most part— 
correctness; though we have observed one or 
two such rhymes as “marauder—order,” “ collar 

_wallah.” A fair specimen of Mr. Webb’s art 

is the sonnet to the Taj Mahal at Agra, of 
which wo givo the first quatrain ;— 

“ Thou miracle of marble! who can paint 

Thy glorious dome and goodly towers that rise 
Against the clear blue of these cloudless skies 
In snow-white splendour, pure without a taint ? ’* 

Another not ungraceful specimen will be found 
at p. 110, the subject being the calamity that 
overwhelmed, In September 1880, a number of 
the visitors at the gay and picturesque satti- 
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taznun of Naim TaL The concluding stanzas 
art pretty:— 

11 Earth -whelmed them far from sua. and summer* 
hours, 

The grassy earth on which their feet had trod; 

And that fair dope their hand* had decked with 
dower* 

New crushed them with its sod. 

*' He churchyard holds their dust; yet Time shall 
fe»y 

Upon that scarred hillside his smoothing hand; 

While round them, watching till the Judgment 
Day, 

The silent mountains stand.” 

In a word, Indian Lyrics is just such a volume 
of unoriginal and unimportant elegance os ig 
often written without discredit, and published 
without necessity. 

Deutsche Liebe ( German Love) : Fragments 
from the Papers of an Alien. Collected l>y F. 
Max Midler. (Sonnenscbem.) The title-page 
of tins little hook states that in Germany it has 
already passed through six editions. We 
scarcely think that a like happy future awaits 
it in England, though we believe this is not 
quite its first appearance among us. The truth 
is, the story (if such it may be termed) appeals 
to a vein of sentiment which is rather thin in 
our eountrvmen and countrywomen. Youth¬ 
ful imaginations which have been fed upon a 
liberal diet of Charlotte Yonge and Florence 
Montgomery wid regard the recollections of 
youth as wanting in interest and truth, or, at 
any rate, un-English. Communism in the 
play-room! With us it is to be feared that 
selfishness pretty soon asserts itself there, and 
school-life does not check its development. 
Older readers, again, not indisposed to consider 
the graver topics which occupy the later pages, 
will complain that, with much that is valuable 
and suggestive, there is a haziness about the 
speculations unsuited to the age, for they throw 
no new light either upon social difficulties or 
the mysteries of existence, and seem to preach 
an acquiescence which savours of fatalism. 
The title is as much a puzzle to us at the end 
as it was at the beginning. What is German 
Love? It is not another name for Platonic 
affection. It does not stand in the same rela¬ 
tion to ardent passion that German silver does 
to the genuine metal. Are we to find the 
interpretation of the term in the following 
words, which, coming as they do from the 
author’s heart, give to the book a value which 
we gratefully recognise ?— 

"My native land has become strange to me, and 
the land of the stranger has become my home. 
But her love has remained to me, and, as a tear 
falls fnto the sea, so has my love to her fallen into 
the living sea of humanity, penetrating and em¬ 
bracing millions—millions of those strangers 
whom I have loved so well from my childhood.” 

The Phiiosophy of Whist Play. By William 
Pole. (De La Hue.) This little treatise is 
divided into two parts, of which the first, 
which is absolutely devoid of any pretensions 
to originality, repeats the principles of whist 
play laid down by Clay and Cavendish, and 
claims for that system of play the title of 
“ Philosophical,” as compared with the em¬ 
pirical practice of the game which it lias super¬ 
seded. There is nothing in this part which has 
not been said before with equal clearness; and 
the practical suggestions, while sound enough, 
are utterly unredeemed by that genuine humour 
which raised the little Treatise on Whist by 
Pembridge to the region of high art. Dr. Pole 
repeats with solemn dignity the precepts of his 
predecessors in a way that is not likely to make 
them more impressive in the case of the care¬ 
less and ignorant; Pembridge, by a flash of 
wit, succeeds in stamping on the recollection of 
his reader a principle, which ought to have 
some result, even m tho practice of a fool. 
The second part of Dr. Pole's little book, which 


he is pleased to call the philosophy of whist 
probabilities, is curious, and, to some extent, 
interesting. Philc sopby is Dr. Pole’s name for 
elaborate arithmetical calculations; and, while it 
is doubtful if practical playcan ever be influenced 
by such, there is interest in tho fact that they 
support to & certain extent the principles and 
practice of modern play. Such calculations will 
always amuse the lover of arithmetical problems, 
and it is clear that Dr. Pole has devoted much 
labour and attention upon them ; and in these 
everything that is origin:*! m his present book 
is to be found. Perhaps the most interesting 
calculation of this kind is on the value of skill. 
It will bo consoling to bad players to learn 
that this, when calcrtlated on a tolerably ex¬ 
tended range of statistics, is made to come out 
at one-fifth of a point per robber, an advantage 
which a persistent holder of good cards can 
well afford to give to a less lucky antagonist. 

The latest addition to the ‘ ‘ Golden Treasury ” 
series, which now numbers some thirty-six vol¬ 
umes, is a Selection, from Coir per's Litters, edited 
by the Rev. W. Benham (Macmillan). Cowper 
has not been fortunate in all who have joined 
their names with his in the last few years. 

; But Mr. Benham, as those who are acquainted 
i with the " Globe ” Couper know well, not only 
; has the poet’s life and works at his fingers’ 
ends, but also is aware of what an editor should 
do and should not do. He has here contented 
himself with prefixing a brief Introduction, 
which does Mttle more than introduce us to 
Cowpei’s correspondents, and with arranging 
the letters in ohronological order, and collating 
not a few of them with the original MSS. 
We fancy that it will be a surprise to many to 
find what a strain of gaiety—and even of fun 
—is revealed in Cowper’s nature towards some 
at least of his friends. We do not know any 
recent volume of the series that should give 
more pleasure, and less cause for criticism, than 
this. 

The Beaconsfieid Birthday Book. (Longmans.) 
Without committing ouTselves to the approval 
of birthday books, we may allow that Lord 
Beaconsfieid’s epigrams, both those that he 
plentifully pnt into the mouths of his fictitious 
characters and those that be used most sparingly 
in his own speeches, lend themselves exception¬ 
ally to this kind of quotation. The portrait 
that forms the frontispiece is very inferior to the 
other wood-cuts illustrating Hughenden. 

Alice’s Wonderland Birthday Book. Compiled 
by E. Stanley Leathes. Illustrated by J. P. M. 
(Griffith & Farran.) It is possible that Alice in 
Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking-ylass 
contain, between them, 3(i.» (or, more strictly, 
366) “good things” which have duly amused 
us in their proper place. But these same “ good 
things,” when extracted and arranged in a 
calendar, exercise a very different effect. The 
illustrations, consisting of a frontispiece which 
has little if anything to do with the story, and 
a wood-cut for each month, are cleverly drawn 
and fairly engraved. It is right to add that the 
typography does great credit to Messrs. Turn- 
bull & Spears, of Edinburgh. 

Schools and Colleges. ByCapt. F. S. Dumaresq 
de Cartcret-Bisson. In 2 vols. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) The eighth issue of this com¬ 
prehensive undertaking is signalised by the 
addition of a second volume, which treats of 
educational establishments for girls. To a great 
extent the field was untrod before; and, despite 
not a few patent faults of omission and com¬ 
mission, the author deserves thanks for compiling 
what will, doubtless, become a yet more valuable 
work as timo goes on. 

In a so-called “parchment” series which 
began with Don’t and Yon Should, it is a pleasure 
to receive a little volume of selections from 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, which 
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has been entitled Manners and Speech (Griffith 
& Farran). It is possible that it may not sell 
so well as tho others; but none who buy- it will 
regret having done so. 

Wid-e-Robin. By John Burroughs. (Edin¬ 
burgh : David Douglas. )■ Mr. Burroughs, we 
trust, is no longer in need of being introduced 
to the English public. In his Winter Sunshine 
he won our good-wili by his kindly appreciation, 
not only of our birds, but also of our noble 
selves. This volume seems to have been, written 
some eighteen years ago, before he had ever 
heard his first nightingale. Though it deals 
only with American hints, we can recommend 
it as a delightful companion to those who may 
be starting at the present season for a few days 
in the country. They must becharmed with its 
literary form, and they may learn from it the 
art of observation. Bat why does Mr. Burroughs 
strive so studiously to make his titles meaning¬ 
less ? 

Mr. Doror.A.s has also sent us an edition of 
Thorean’s Walden, which we fear soma hickless 
erities may be entrapped into noticing as a new 
book, for it bears no indication that it is not 
such, either on title-page or in Preface. Per¬ 
haps they will be warned by the battered condi¬ 
tion of the plates, which look as if they might 
have served for the original edition of 18o4. No 
contrast could be more striking with the work 
of Messrs. Constable, who have printed the great 
majority of the Edinburgh series of “American 
Authors.” Wake-Robin, noticed above, wo infer 
from various indications to be of American 
manufacture. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Several additions have been made to the list 
of those upon whom honorary degrees will 
he conferred at the tercentenary of Edinburgh 
University next week. Among the new names 
are Mr. J. A. Froude, Lord O’Hagan, and Col. 
H. Yule. 

It is announced that Dr. Leitner has pur¬ 
chased the buildings and grounds of the former 
Royal Dramatic College near Woking, for the 
purpose of converting them into a sort of 
Oriental Institute, towards which we believe 
that Dr. Leitner has already obtained promises 
of considerable pecuniary support. It is a 
prominent feature of the scheme that Indian 
students shall he lodged and boarded gratui¬ 
tously, in such a manner as to respect their 
prejudices of religion or caste. At first, the 
proposed institute will be closely associated 
with the Punjab, in wbiob province Dr. Leitner 
happens to have been himself stationed. 

We hear that an edition of Prof. Sayce’s 
Herodotus, containing the essays without the 
text, is in contemplation—for issue in America 
certainly, and probably also in this country. 

Mr. William Sharp, author of the “ Record 
and Study ” of Rossetti, reviewed in the 
Academy of January 6, 1883, and of a volume 
of verso which attracted attention on its publi¬ 
cation some two years ago, is about to issue, 
with Mr. Elliot Stock, another volume of poems 
to be entitled Earth’s Voices, containing a second 
series of “ Transcripts from Nature.” It is 
dedicated to Mr. W. H. Pator. 

Mr, Richard Jefferies’ new book is entitled 
The I.i/e of the Fields. 

The next volume in the series of "Philo¬ 
sophical Classics for English Readers ” will be 
Vico, by Prof. Robert FUnt, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. P. E. Matueson, fellow of New College, 
Oxford, has just completed a skeleton outline of 
Roman history, mainly based on Fischer’s 
Rdmisi lie Zeittafein, which should prove useful 
to school-teachers and undergraduates. Messrs. 
Rivingtons are the publishers. The book will 
be ready within tho next fortnight. 
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The forthcoming part of Cassell's Greater 
London, to be published on April 25, will con¬ 
tain an historical and descriptive account of 
Claremont, the residence of the late Duke of 
Albany, illustrated with original engravings. 

Is a letter to the Fifeshire Journal, Principal 
Caird says that, although he has not yet seen 
the MSS. of his friend the late Dr. Service, ho 
thinks it highly probable that a selection from 
them will ere long bo given to the world. 

Mr. J. F. P. Masse, author of a Grammar of 
Colloquial French, will publish with Mr. Henry 
Frowde, at the end of the present month, a work 
entitled French Spare Moments in Junior and 
Senior Classes. It will comprise—-(1) a collec¬ 
tion of 300 short passages for unseen translation 
from French authors, progressively arranged; 
(2), 1,000 idiomatic expressions, with their 
equivalents in French ; (3), orthographic 

changes, in accordance with the latest edition 
of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 

Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, of Hull, will 
publish at an early date Fifty Years' Recollections 
of Hull ; or, Half-a-Century of Public Life and 
Ministry, by the Kev. James Sibree. It will 
include a picture of Hull fifty years ago, 
notable events, public men, the cholera, the 
whale fisheries, and a chapter on Salem Church, 
where the author filled the pulpit fifty years. 

Messrs. Wilson & M'Cormick, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a new work showing the 
humorous, as well as the pathetic, traits of 
Scottish life and character. The book will 
be illustrated. The same publishers will issue 
immediately a cheaper edition of Inchbracken, 
by Mr. Robert Cleland, whose story, “ The 
Piper of Cairndhu,” appeared in a recent 
number of CornhilL 

Messrs. J. Andrew & Co., of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, are about to issue a monthly serial 
entitled Local Historical Notes. It will embrace 
the history, topography, biography, archae¬ 
ology, &c., of the district. Attention will be 
paid to local poetry, and the publication will be 
illustrated. Mr. J. Andrew will be the editor. 

In the next issue of the Yorkshire Illustrated 
Monthly Mr. W illia m Andrews will commence a 
scries of articles on the “ Poets and Poetry of 
Yorkshire.” After publication in the magazine 
the sketches will be reproduced in a volume 
under the title of The Modern Yorkshire Minstrel. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have 
resolved upon a petition to Mr. Gladstone pray¬ 
ing for the restoration of the old hall of Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, once the meeting-place of the 
Scottish Parliament, now used as a military 
hospital. 

At a meeting of the clergy of the Rural 
Deanery of Bury, Lancashire, held on April 3, 
a paper was read by the Rev. W. J. Lowenberg 
on the historical and genealogical importance 
of the remaining parish registers, and on the 
dangers to which they are often exposed by the 
present mode of their custody. During the 
discussion that ensued one of the clergy present 
stated that, shortly after his appointment (in 
1881) to the living he now holds, he learnt that 
the registers of the parish had been sold as 
rubbish for a few shillings, and that the pur¬ 
chaser threatened to bum them unless he 
received £3, which was ultimately paid for their 
recovery. A resolution was carried unanimously 
in favour of the principle of the Bill introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. W. C. 
Borlase, which provides for the safe custody of 
these important documents at the Public Record 
Office. 

From the Report of the Society for the Pre¬ 
servation of the Irish Language for 1H.S3, we 
learn that the publications of the society con¬ 
tinue to meet with a steady demand, the total 


number of copies sold now exceeding 65,000. 
It has been decided to issue a second volume of 
heroic literature as a companion to The Children 
of I at, entitled (tidhe Cloinne Tuirend, or “The 
Fate of the Children of Tuireann,” and a com¬ 
mittee has been appointed to prepare a cheap 
Irish Dictionary for schools. An attempt is 
being made to get a professorship of Irish 
appointed at the Drumcondra training college. 

The International Colonial Exhibition held 
at Amsterdam last year has resulted in the 
foundation of a Dutch Colonial Association 
(Nederlandsche Koloniale Veroeniging). Among 
the subordinate aims of this association it is 
intended to establish a permanent museum of 
colonial products, dec., at Amsterdam, and also a 
quarterly Review, of an international character, 
which shall deal with colonial questions of all 
kinds, especially commerce, administration, and 
geography. The joint-editors of the Review 
will be Prof. Van tier Lith, of Leiden, and Prof. 
C. M. Kan, of Amsterdam. 

“ Die Hochzeit des Months,” the story 
now in course of publication in the Deutsche 
Rundschau, is from the pen of the young Zurich 
novelist, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer. He has 
the courage, or hardihood, to bring no less a 
man than Dante into the story. 

The death is announced at Liibeck, at the 
age of sixty-eight, of Emmanuel Geibel, who 
is held to rank second to Heine among the lyric 
poets of Germany. His Gedichte, first published 
in 1840, has passed through nearly one hundred 
editions; and his Junius!idler lias been scarcely 
less popular. His dramatic poems gained only 
a meets d'estime. 

We have received parts i. and ii. of an illus¬ 
trated edition of Historia del Ampurddn, a study 
of the civilisation of the extreme North-eastern 
district of Catalonia, by Don Josd Pella y Forgas, 
joint-author of Las Cortes Vatulanas, Los Fueros 
de Cataluha, &c. One or two full-page photo¬ 
graphs are given with each part; and the 
wood-cuts of ornaments on vases, scenes, &c., 
are admirably done, somewhat in the American 
style. The whole get-up does credit to the 
Barcelona press. The work will be completed 
in seven parts, monthly or bi-monthly, the 
whole to cost 23 frs. 

A correspondent writes to us to complain 
of the difficulty he has experienced in making 
use of the key to the pronunciation of the 
New English Dictionary. He suggests that, 
instead of heing given on one page only, a 
condensed key might be printed at the foot of 
each page, or perhaps across the foot of every 
two pages. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

As there has been some talk lately of a new 
edition of Coleridge’s complete works, to be 
edited by one who has made the literature of 
that period his special study, it may be as well 
to state that Messrs. Harpers, of New York, 
announce such an edition as in preparation, in 
seven volumes, under the editorship of Prof. 
Shedd. 

Each week we hear from America of some 
fresh tdition de lure of an English classic. The 
latest announcement is of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems, in five volumes, uniform with the Keats 
just published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The May number of Harper’s will contain an 
articlo on “ Dr. Sclilieinann: his Life and 
Work,” by Prof. Mahaffy, who is at the present 
time Dr. Hchliemann’s guest at Tiryns. 

Mr. C. G. Leland is preparing for publica¬ 
tion a book on the folk-lore of the Penobscot 
Indians of Maine, among whom he has been 
living for some time past. 


Di 


It is stated that Mr. O’Donovan Rossa has 
written a novel, called Edward O'Donnell, which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Green, 
of New York. 

What is called the “ American memorial ” to 
Longfellow seems not to havo realised the hopes 
of its promoters. Up to February of this year, 
nearly two years after the poet’s death, a little 
over 11,000 dollars (£2,200) had been received. 
The entire scheme of laying out a park in front 
of Longfellow’s house, and erecting a statue to 
him there, is estimated to require more than 
fourfold this amount. 

A Pre-Elizabethan Club has been founded 
at New York for the study of manners, enter¬ 
tainments, literature, and religion in England 
before the Renaissance. It is composed of 
ladies and gentlemen who meet weekly at the 
house of some one of the members for the 
reading of a paper or the discussion of a given 
subject. Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Wiclif, 
the miracle plays and mysteries, nave already 
afforded subjects. 

The latest addition to Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, is an archaeological society, 
the formation of which is due, in some measure, 
to the recent visit of Dr. Charles Waldstein. 
Three courses of lectures were to be given 
during the present term—by Mr. J. T. Clarke, 
who conducted the excavations at Assos; by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman; and by Dr. A. Emerson, 
on the German exploration .of the site of 
Olympia. 

An English translation, together with the 
Greek text and notes, of the SJaxh *** hro<rri\uv, 
recently discovered and published by Bishop 
Bryennios, has already appeared in New York 
at the low price of fifty cents (2s.). 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation at Har¬ 
vard, died on March 21. He was a member of 
the American Committee of Revision, and in 
pure textual criticism he has left no rival in his 
own country. Unfortunately, he wrote but 
little, and is said to have left nothing in form 
for publication. The one book by which he 
will be known hereafter is his work on The 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (1880), in which 
he supports the ascription to St. John. 

The New York Nation of March 27, while 
recording a number of slips in the new issue 
of The Statesman's Year Rook, adds: “ It is a 
satisfaction to note that the absurd blunders 
and misstatements as to this country which 
formerly disfigured the book no longer ap¬ 
pear.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A WAKING DREAM.* 

Walking, I met upon this winter road, 

In light malign, obscurity of stars, 

My very self: his brows were seamed with scars. 
His shoulders bent beneath sin’s weighty load. 

A lolling imp that weary pack bestrode, 

Who glared and grinned behind close visor-bars; 
He in his crooked hand held splintered spars. 
Waifs of wrecked hope, and plied them like a goad. 
Tottering, bloodstained, over the slippery snow, 
That double of my self in anguish crept, 
Crawling I knew not to what dreadful goal: 
While the shrill puck-eared fiend kept gtbbering 
low, 

‘ ‘ Mine was the care to rouse you when you slept! 
Dark loom the ways before us, slothful soul: ” 

* Mr. E. Lee Hamilton’s sonuet in the Acaukjcy, 
March 15, has so curious a coincidence with one 
which I once wrote that I send it as in some sense 
an answer to the questions with which his closes. 

John Addington Symonds. 
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A TRANSLATION. 

Aran sweetness. 

{From the French of Sully Prudhomme.) 

I dread sweet April, dread the waking 
That comes to me with each new Spring; 

0 you, whose hearts like mine are aching, 

’ 1'is for you only that I sing. 

In chill December’s foggy air, 

When short and gray the pallid light, 

The burden seems less hard to bear, 

The heart less weak, though not more light. 

To nothing joyous then ’tis given 
To make all sadness seem twice sad; 

Nothing above reveals a heaven, 

Nothing on earth that earth is glad. 

But soon as blue peeps forth again. 

The frozen heart expands once more, 

And feels the old and weary pain 
In depths of woe, in grieving sore. 

That smiling gleam of heavenly sweetness, 

It tells of promise unfulfilled, 

Of earthly wishes’ incompleteness, 

And longings that can ne’er be stilled. 

The new-found bliss, the fresh repose 
Of Nature, in the joyous Spring, 

And e’en the scent of Spring’s first rose, 
Revive my sorrow’s early sting. 

Old hopes awake and old heart-burnings. 
Confused and dim in troubled pain ; 

Of what avail these bitter yearnings t 
Alas! os then, they’re now in vain. 

I dread sweet April, dread the waking 
That comes to me with each new Spring; 

O you, whose hearts like mine are aching, 

’Tis for you only that I sing. 

I. 0. L. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Blackwood's Magazine 
has an article on “ The State of Art in France ” 
which is interesting and suggestive. It shows a 
large knowledge of the subject; but the critical 
power of the writer has been somewhat warped 
by his desire to point a political moral. He 
finds in the disintegration of French political 
life an explanation of its tendency towards 
repulsive realism, and disregards other causes 
which more obviously affect the artist. The 
continuous tradition of good workmanship in 
the French studios has created in France a 
technical skill which has exhausted problems 
that still engage the attention of English 
artists. Simple subjects and simple combina¬ 
tions no longer interest the French painter. 
He is engaged in daring experiments to extend 
the field of artistic expression, and we must 
have a little patience with attempts which often 
result in crude failures. The connexion between 
republicanism in politics and realism in art is 
not immediately apparent. 

Macmillan's shows a return to questions of 
literary interest. Mr. Frederic Harrison writes 
an article on “Historic London ” which deserves 
general consideration, though we almost despair 
of saving Old London from “ the gulf of modem 
improvement and the monkey-like tricks of the 
restorer.” Mr. Grant Allen pursues his plea¬ 
sant studies in the genealogy of plants in a 
paper on “British Buttercups.” The Warden 
of Merton, if he does not succeed in being very 
interesting, yet shows a laudable sense of his 
position by investigating the “ History of an 
Oxford College under James I. and Charles I.” 

The April number falls beneath the average 
to which the Antiquary commonly reaches. 
There is not a single paper which is calculated 
to attract more than very languid attention. 
Dr. Karl Blind’s “ Troy Found Again ” is 
interesting, but then we have been told the 
facts which ho communicates so very often 
that they have lost all the freshness they once 
had. Mr. Gomme’s paper on the “Land 
Bights of Municipal Corporations ” is a useful 


contribution to knowledge, but it is a mere 
fragment of a history of the social life of our 
people, and as a fragment loses much of the 
interest which it would have were it in its 
proper place. Mr. Cornelius Walford continues 
his researches concerning fairs. This time he 
tells us of Fairlop Fair. The origin of many 
of the fairs is lost in antiquity, others were 
founded, or, as it would perhaps be safer to 
soy, first legally recognised, by our Plantagenet 
sovereigns. Fairlop Fair is of quite modem 
origin. It was instituted in the last century 
by an amiable old gentleman of the name of 
Day. Among the reviews is an appreciative 
notice of the New Eiujlish Dictionary. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau Dr. Brennecke 
gives an appreciative account of the vast literary 
activity of Emile LittrA Dr. Jolly, in a de¬ 
scription of a journey to India, shows that the 
scholars of Germany are grateful to the English 
Government for its care of Sanskrit MSS., and 
for the facilities which it affords to research. 
An article on “Die Treue als Reelitspflieht,” 
by Dr. Ehrenberg, investigates a question which 
is alien from the English mind. After a serious 
enquiry Dr. Ehrenberg concludes that the change 
of historical circumstances leaves loyalty no 
longer a legal, but only a moral, obligation on 
citizens. 


LETTERS OF JEANNE OF NAVARRE IN 
TIIE BIBI. IOTIIEQ UE NA TION ALE. 

WO (lower .Street. 

The following letters, copied from the originals 
in the Bibliotheque mitionalo in Paris, formed 
part of a mass of materials for a Life of Jeanne 
of Navarre collected by the late Mrs. Young 
(author of The Life and Times of Aonio Puleariu) 
before Miss Freer’s work on the subject ap¬ 
peared. Shortly before her death Mrs. Young 
sent these papers to my mother, Mrs. Everett 
Green, who had helped her in researches 
in the Bibliotheque nationale. In looking 
through the MSS. lately, many of the letters 
struck me as being interesting. Some of them 
have already appeared in print, but the follow¬ 
ing, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
have never been published, and I forward them 
to you, thinking they may be of interest to your 
readers. Gertrude S. Evekett Green. 

I. 

The following undated letter from Jeanne to 
her uncle, Francis I. (with whom, from child¬ 
hood, she was on the most familiar terms), ap¬ 
pears to have been written from Plessis. The 
castle of Plessis-les-Tours was the residence 
assigned her by Francis in 1532; and here she 
lived from the ago of four to twelve years, under 
the care of Mdme. de Silly, Baillive do Caen, 
and Nicholas de Bourbon, her preceptor. She 
quitted Plessis in 1540 for Chatellerault, where 
the ceremony of her murringe with the Duke 
of Cloves was celebrated, after which she 
retired with her parents to Beam and only 
revisited Plessis for a short time at Easter 1545, 
to make her final protest against this compulsory 
marriage. If the “peace” alluded to was (as 
seems probable) the ten years’ trace between 
Francis I. and Charles V., signed June 15,1538, 
the letter must have been written when Jeanne 
was ten years of age. The fact that the original 
is written on ruled lines seems to point to its 
being a childish production. 

Bethune MS. 8G71, fol. 87, holograph (on ruled 
lines) 

“ Monseigneur, 

“ Je suis bien marrye de quoy vou3 en allez, 
mais je me roconforte sur ce que je pensse qtie 
vous allez-fairo la paix, qui est pour ung si grand 
bien pour vous, et pour votre royaulme, que je 
Bupplie tres humblement celluy quy pirult tout 
faire, fnict, et fera, qn'il vous ramuine en bonne 
sante, pour voir voire parcq eu l’lessis, ou vos 


cerfs gettontleurs bois; mais, monseigneur, je ne 
vous sauroie mander quants cors ont les cerfB, 
mnis a la premiere lettre que je vous escriray, je 
vous en menderay. .Suppliunt celluy qui a faict 
l’euvre vous donner tris bonne et longue vie. 

“Votre tres humble et ties obeissante fille, et 
mignonue, et femme, et niesce, 

“Jkhanne de Navarre. . 
“A Roy mou souvereiu seigneur et mary.” 

II. 

It is extremely difficult to assign a date to the 
following letter from Jeanne to her son, because 
the advice given is such as would hardly have 
been addressed to a child ; and yet historical 
facts seem to indicate that Henry was separated 
from his mother only during his childhood. 
In 15(i(i, when Jeanne succeeded in with¬ 
drawing him from the French Court and taking 
him back to her own dominions, Henry was only 
thirteen years old ; and so fearful was she of his 
again being drawn into the vortex of Court life 
that until 1572, when she went to Paris to 
negotiate his marriage with Margaret de Valois, 
she never seems to have allowed him to be 
separated from her. In 15(52 Henry, who was 
then at 8t-Gormain, was taken ill with small¬ 
pox. Catherine de Medici, though refusing 
Jeanne’s urgent entreaty that he might be com¬ 
mitted to her care, allowed him, at her further 
request, to be transferred to the care of RAiee 
Duchess of Ferrara. It is possible that the letter 
was written during Henry’s recovery from this 
illness and before he resumed his place at the 
French Court. 

Du Puy MS. 211, fol. 35, holograph. 

“ Mon Fils, 

“ Enfant eu payne de votre maladie, jc vous 
ay depeche ce porteur en poste, pour vous prier 
incontinent m’en redepecher ung aultre. Au 
reste, madame me faict tant d’honneur et bonne 
chore que cellii me donne bonne espernnee de 
votre contentement. Je vous prie reguarder a 
troys choses; d’acommoder votre grasse de parller 
hnrdiment, et mesmes aus lieus a ou vous seres 
appelle a part, car notes que vous imprimeres a 
votre arrivee l’opinion que l’on aura de vous sy 
apros. Acoustumes vos cheveus ii se relever, mays 
non pas auptes de Neracq, qu’il y ait dcs pans. 

“Je vous recoiumende la dernifTe comme cello 
que j’ay la plus en ma fantasia; e’est que vous 
vous proposes tous les arachcmcns que l’on vous 
pourru donner pour vous debaucher, soit en votre 
vie, soit en votre religion, et vous establir oultre 
cellii une Constance invinsible, car je say que e’est 
leur but. 11s ne le cellent pas. 

“Le Roy depechera bien tost devers vous, pour 
savoir de vos uouvelles. L’on lie penis croire 
votre grandeur en cestc court. Quant ii moy, je 
pense que vous cstes de la grandeur de Monsieur 
le due, qui est d’un doit moins que la mesure qu’a 
aportee sninet Martin. J’escris le reste a Mon¬ 
sieur de Beauvoir, qui vous le dim, qui sera cause 
que je fineray, prinnt Dieu, mon fils, qn’il vous 
donne sa sainct grasse. Votre seur a une bien 
facheuse toux, et guarde encore le lit. File boit 
du lait d’ainesse, et appelle le petit a.-non son 
ftere do lait. Voila ceque je vous puis mander, 
De Nyarc, ce xxv. De par 

“Votre bonne mere et melleure amie. 

“ Jkhanne. 

“ A mon fils.” 

III. 

In explanation of the following letter, it may 
be mentioned that early in 15(12 Montluc was 
sent to Guienne by Catherine de Medici to sup¬ 
press an outbreak between the Catholics and 
Protestants. He remained for some years on 
the borders of Jeanne’s territories, a continual 
.thorn in her side, everywhere treating the 
Protestants with the utmost harshness and 
spreading ill reports about herself. No offens¬ 
ive, indeed, were some of the expressions which 
he had used against her that Catherine insisted 
on Montluc’s writing an apology' to Jeanne, 
withdrawing what he had said. But whether 
this was due to Montmorency’s influence does 
not appear, 
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Bethune MS. 8C71, fol. 13, original. 

“ Mon Cousin, . 

“ II y ft bien fort- long temps que jc me feusse 
Tcndre a 1ft court, sans les nouveanlx emposncmenrs 
qni me surviennent tousiours, quant je snys sur le 
poinct de partir, mi moycn de Montlnc, (pit ne eesse 
de se forger touts lcs allamies que peulz au roste 
de mes terres, nffin d’avoir occasion dc sc j otter 
dedans mes maisons, comme a Neracq le Montde- 
mai*san, Leslore, Cast el go toul, ct uultre de mcs 
places. Aynsi qu’il s’en est dcs couvcrtcn qiielques 
lyeux que jo scay bien de quo je ne seray pas si 
tost eslongnce de ee pays qu'il n’y face ung beau 
mesnaige; ce que, moil cousin, usant de vos ac- 
coustumez bona offices envers moy, je vous prye 
fairc bien entendre » la royne, dem’ayder. pour me 
delivrer de tout-tea ccs pcynes ; on que l f on envoye 
quelque aultre en sa place, qui soyt ung petit plus 
saige, ct ayt moings de passion ; on pour Ic moings 
quelque chose qu’il cscripve dc dec a, comme il est 
bon coustumics pour rendre mcs terres err jailousye 
que n’en soyt rien crcn jusques ad ce qn il en sort 
tnfforme de pins assenrre part que la sienne, qui 
sera tousiours pour de plus en plus m'aecToistre Its 
obligations d’amitie que jevous ay. Friant I>k*u, 
mon cousin, apres m’estre dc bien bon cueur reet/m- 
mandc a votre bonne grace, qu’il vous doint ce que 
bien desirez. 

“ Escript a Tau. le x m ' jour dc Feubrier, ce I >63. 

“ Voire bonne cousine et parfaite amie, 

44 Jfjiasse. 

44 A mon cousin, Monsieur le due de Montmo¬ 
rency, pair et connestable de France.” 

IV. 

This lettor (a portion of which appears, trans¬ 
lated, in Miss Freer’s Life of Jeanne rVAlbret) 
would seem to have been written not long after 
the other, and contains more complaints of 
Montiuc’s conduct. Jeanne’s request with re¬ 
gard to M. de Grammont was granted, and he 
was despatched to Pan, wheTe be was a]/pointed 
Lieutenant-General over Bearn and Navarre. 

Bethune MS. 8671, fol. 25, holograph. 

“ Mon Cousin, 

“Qnltre l’amitie que je in’estoys tousiours 
assure que vous me porties, la Chasse-tierre m’en 
a aporte telle confirmation que je ne vens faillir 
vous en remersicr bien fort, et assurer quo je la 
liens cy chert* que je la conserve ray nveeq tons les 
bona offices qui seront jamays en ma puissanse. 
Mon cousin, ayant entendu qu'il plaist a^sa 
majeste que je lui aille baiser les mains, j ay 
resolu avecq extreme desir d’y alley, ct envoye se 
porteur pour entendre quel cbemain ello prand 
pour usurer le mien, et le lieu on elle ama agreable 
quo je l’aille trouver. An demeurant, mon cousin, 
ayant tel soing que jc dois de roon ]>ays de Beam, 
pour laisser mes subjets en mon absense entre les 
mains de quelq’nn qui les gouveme, et entretienne 
en paix, ct en mon obci^sansc, je snpi ic ti es 
hnmblement sa majeste commander a Monsieur 
de Gramont de me venir trouver, ansy que je 
seiray bien aise d’y en metre ung qu’elle ait agre¬ 
able, pour eviter les calomnies a quoy j’ay cstc 
swjctte, et an plus qnand tort du monde. Je me 
suis aviscc d’une aultre cliose ; ansy, sy vous le 
trouviez bon, il me semble bien estre du grand 
service du roy et poult estre plus que Ton ne 
cuide; e’est que j’ai des pays en cesle Guienne 
que je tiens soubs l’obeissance de mon roy, comme 
Foix, Albret, Ammignac, Bigorre, et aultrcs, au- 
quels, par la malise d’aulcuns, nonobstant tout 
ordre que j’y cussc sou metre, les troubles out cstc 
grands, et les derniers estaints, et lcs plus aises a 
ralnmer; tonstefois maintenant, par mon Industrie 
Ct soing, parities et bien remis. Or, mon cousin, 
la cliose que plus je desire en ee monde e’est que, 
comme je veus, par ires humble obeissanse et 
fUklle servitude, monstrer le chemain anx aultre* 
snbkts de sa majeste, qu’ansy je veus que mes 
pays soyent ceus auquels ses (edicts seront les plus 
observes et honorcs, ee que je crains mevvei House- 
ment, moy eloignee, ne se fera comme je le 
demande: 1’occasion vous la pouvez jugoT, car ce 
brouilleu ennemi de toute ]>atx lie cesprTa jamais 
qu’il n’y ait barhuillc* quelque eh<rse, et pour dire 
‘cVrt an pays de la roiue de Navarre/ comme, 
satw l’ordre one j’y ny dminfa*, il 1‘eust desja fatal. 
Mays mon absense e'est ma crainto. Je me suis 
nvisee quo la roync pennetunt it Monsieur de ^ 


Grammont, » ma request?, de veiiir cormnciiilor 
en mon pays souverain de Beanie, auquel n sera 
fort bien ohev, [>out y estre par mon commande- 
ment, qn’ftn'sy il y e-t men snbict naturel, et 
connn pour gcntilhimime di-rue, et e’il pine-urt u 
1» royne <me, por son anltorite et eomniendeiueiit 
du Key, et d’rtle, il conmumdast en irifs aultrcs 
pors, qny wnt soubs robeissame du roy. je vous 
diray ee' root, que le roy en sera myenl* [miens] 
servi. Sy toutes mes raisons, que je vous prh- 
poser bien, sent lionnes, serves en le roy, ct le 
ruistes trouver bon a la royne. ^ous priant, mon 
cousin, me continuer eeste bonne voubuite, et je 
prieray I)ieu vous donm-r ee <pu* voits desire. 

« Votre boTino eonsme et parfaite amie, 

“.IniAvyr. 

“Ma cousine Hadame la connestable trouvora 
k-y mes afeefionnees reeoromendations. 

“A mon eoxtsin. Monsieur le ConestabJe, 
line de Monmorensy.” 

v. 

The following letter to Queen Elizabeth 
apeak* for itself. Jeanne, with her two children, 
joined the Prince of Condfe and bis family at 
Rochelle, on Heptember lob*, and appears 
to haye lost no time in explaining to Elizabeth 
her motive* for so doing. 

Brienne MS. 214, fol. 25, copy. 

“Madame, , . , 

“ Outre le desir que j’ayen toute ma vie de me 
continuer en vostre bonne. grace, il sc presente 
aujonrdlmy ung subject qui m’accuseroit grande- 
ment, si par mes lettres je ne vous faisois entendre 
l’oceasion qni ro’a mence icy, bvec les deux enffans 
qu’il a plu it Ilieu me prestcr; et de taut plus seroit 
ma faulte grande qu’il a mis, par sa grande bonte, 
tant de grace en vous, et ung tel zele a 1 ailvance- 
ment de sa gloire, pour vous avoir esW eslevc 1 urn- 
des princesses nourricirrcs de son eglise. (”est done, 
k juste raison, Madame, que tons ceulx qni [sont] 
lie's en eette cause ncenmpagnent vostre sainct destr, 
rons advertissent de ce qui a passe en ee faiet. Et de 
ma port. Madame,pourmonparticnllier, m’assenrant 
que du general vons en seavez «*sez, je vons siip- 
plieray ires hnmblement eroire quo trois elbwes 
(la moindre desquelles esfcoit tisscz sutfizantc) m out 
faiet partir de men rovaumes et pais souverains. 

“ La premiere la cause de la religion, qui estoit 
ennotre France si opprimee et affligeo pin- Pin- 
veteree et plus que barbare tyTamiye du Caramal 
dc Lorraine, assiste paT gons du mesme hmneur, 
quo f ensse en bonte quo mon nom enst jamais cstc 
norninf entre les fldelles, si pom- m’opp«s»er h telle 
errenr et horrenr, je n’ensse apportV- tons les moyens 
(pie Dicu m’a dounes a ceste cause, et mon fils ct 
moy nous joiudre a un€* si sainctc ct grande com- 
pagttlc de' Princes ert Hrigncurs, qni tons connia* 
i moy ct mar comme cnlx, avons fcsoln^ soubs la 
j faveur dc ce grand l>icn dcs arme*, dc n’esjmrgner 
Ming, vie, ny biens, pour cefc effect. 

“ I^e /»<«o<nde chose, Madame, que la premiere 
tire apres soy, est le service dc nostre Rov, voyant 
que la ruyue de l’csglisc cst la sienc, et dc cc 
royamne, duqncl nous sommes si cstroictcnient 
obliges de con server lVstat et grandeur, ct d autant 
que moDs fils et moy avons cost honneur d’en estre 
ucs plus proches. voila, Madame, ce qui nous a 
fait has ter dc vous venir opposcr a ceulx qui, abusans 
dc la crrnnde bonte de nostre roy, le font lny mesme 
estre auteur de sa perte, le reiulant, encore’* qu’il 
soft le plus veritable Prince du monde, fatsenr de 
ses prmnwe*, par les inventi(/ns qn ils ont trouvees 
de faire rompTe I’edit de pacification. ixijucl, 
comme demurant en son enticr, entretenoit la paix 
entre 1© roy ct ses subjects fiddles, est rornpu 
comme la mesme fidelitc desdicts snbicets, com me 
h une guerre trop pitoyable, ct tant forccc* qu il n y 
a mil de nous qui n’y ayt tire par violancc. 

44 La tierce cnose, Madame, nous est partierincre 
a mon fils et a moy, qni a estc que,—voyant lcs 
ennemi* tie T)ieu et untien* de uostre maisou, uvee 
une eil'rontee ft timt pernicieuse malice, avoir 
delibre, joignant la liayne tiu'il* portent a la enn.e 
gcnerallc avec ct-lle dont ils ont tant mont-tro 
deflects comme sons ruyner entiircrocnt no-tie 
|.„ or _ voyant aniver Monsieur le prince dc Comic, 
mon frevo, qui, pour esviter l’cntreprinse qu'ou avoit 
faicte contre luv. fat emit mind plu.-t-Vt qui 
repiviulrc Ic* armc-, venir ehcvclier lieu deyeurete ; 
je vous tli-, Madame, avec telle pitye qui accom- 


pagnoit la tcndre jennesse de ees petite Princes c-t 
de leur mi-re grosse, et que je ne sache bon co-ur a 
qui ce-te liistoirc ne face grand nml. De 1'autre 
eoste j’estoi* advei-tye que l’on avoit depesebe ])our 
me venir rnvix moil tils dentre mes mains. Avec 
tels subieets nous n’avons peu moins que nous 
assembler pour vivr-e ou mourir, comme le sang qui 
nous a attires jusques icy nous y oblige. 

“Voila, Madtimc, les trois occasions qui m'out 
faiet fuire ce que j'ai faiet et prendre les arnus. 
Co n’est point ooutre le ciei, Madame, comme 
disont ees bon* Cntholiques, que le point en est 
dress#, et moins contre nostre roy; lions ne sommes, 
par la grace de Bien crimineuz de leso majeste, 
divine ny humaine. Nous sommes fidelles a nostre 
Dicu et a nostre roy, ee que je vous supplio ties 
hnmblement croirc, et nous vonloir toujonrsassist, r 
de vostre favour, laquelle ee grand Dicu vous veillc 
reconguoistre, vous augmentiuit ses sainetes graces, 
avec conservasion de vos estats; et qu'il vousplaisr, 
Madame, rect-voir k-y les tre-s humbles recoinmaiida- 
cions de la mere et de- enffans qui desnvroient 
iiitiniemeut avoir le moycn de vous fairc- servi, c. 
Et par ee, Madame, que le Sieur du Clmstellier, 
I.ycutenant-genernl on l’anuee snr mer, s’en allant 
la. aura tousiours affaire de vostre faveur, I'ajant 
prie de presenter mes lettres, je prendray la 
hardiesse de le vous reeommander. 

“ De la Rochelle, ce xv” jour d’Octobre 1508. 
De par 

“ Vostre tri-s humble et obeisante scour, 

" Jane. 

“ A la Royne d’Angloterre. , * 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

JOHN OP BTTItarXDY, ALIAS “ SIR JOHN’ 

MANDEVILLE.” 

Bodleian Library: March 17 ,ISPI. 

The high-water mark of anti-Mandevillian 
criticism was reached in the article “ Mande- 
ville, Jehan de ” written by Col. Yule and my¬ 
self for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Col. 
Yale, with conspicuous learning, lucidity, and 
succinctness, showed that, excepting, perhaps, 
as regards Egypt and the Levant generally, the 
travels were a mere adaptation of previous 
records. To myself it fell to treat of the 
author’s life and the book’s history ; and I went 
So far as to express a doubt whether Jehan de 
Mandeville was a real person at all, and 
whether the book might not have been written 
under a feigned name by the physician called 
Johan do Bourgoigne, otherwise Jehan a la 
Barbe, who is said, in an early Latin edition of 
it, to have met Mandevillo first at Cairo and 
again at Liege, and to have persuaded and 
helped him to write his travels. Dr. J. Vogels, 
of Crefeld, a German student of the book, has 
since pointed out to me a corroboration of my 
conjecture which, to my mind, places it beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

On p. 23(5 of Le Bibliophile be/ye for 18C>0, 
in a list of MSS. belonging to a Liege library 
in the fifteenth century, mention is made of a 
MS. of Mandeville’s travels; and the tran¬ 
scriber of the list. Dr. S. Bormans, thereupon 
writes a note explaining who Mandevillo was. 
After repeating as facts, without a trace of 
suspicion, Mandeville's own statements about 
himself, he appends, without preface or com¬ 
ment, the following extract from another 
writer:— 

“ Voici l’extrait, pour un surcroit de curiosite, de 
la 4" partie de l’histoire de Jean d’Outivmeuse, 
d'un ms. de la bibliotheque de S 1 Laurent-lez- 
Libge, f° CXI., different a la vfrito en date* mais 
qni eat d'autant plus expressif sur ce sujet quo ce 
fameux ecrivain liegcois vivoit de son temps. 
J'en xapporte le recit dans le langage moderne 
pour l’iiprete de celuy de ces anciens temps: 

‘ l’an M.ccc.lxxii., mourut a Liege le 12 nov. un 
bomme. fort distingue par sa naissance, content de 
s'y faire connoitre sous le nom de Jean de 
Bourgogne dit a la Barbe; il s’ ouvrit ne- 
rinmoum au lit de la mort a Jean d’Outremeuse 
son compare et institue son executeur testa- 
mentaire. De vray il se titra dans le precis de 
sa demiere volonte messire Jean de Mandevillo, 
chevalier, comte de Monfort en Angletorre et 
seigneur de 1’IsledeCampdietdn chateau Pcrouse. 
Ay ant cependant en le malheur de tuer en son 
pays un comte qti’il ne nomme pas, il s’engagea 
a parcourir les trois parties du monde, Tint a 
Liege en 1343 ; tout sorti qn’il etoit d’une noblesse 
trea-distinguee, il aima do s’y tenir cache. Il 
etoit au restc grand naturaliste, profond phiiosophe 
et astrologuo, y joint en pnrticulier une con- 
naissance tros-einguliere do la physique, so 
trompaut rarement lorsqu'il disoit son sentiment a 
I'egard d’un malade, B’il en reviendroit ou pas, 
etc.’ ” (Lefort, vol. xxvii., p. 102). 

Here we have the distinct statement (ap¬ 
parently from Johain d'Oultremouso himself) 
that Jehan de Bourgoigne, otherwise Jehan a la 
Barbe, declared himself to be Mandevillo. The 
library of St-Laurent-lez-Liege no longer 
exists, and the fourth part of the chronicle 
of Johain d’Oultremouso has not yet been 
printed. Probably, however, the edition of that 
chronicle which is in eourso of publication, and 
of which six quarto volumes only reach to the 
end of the third book, will soon be completed, 

• This muy refer cither to the fact that Maude- 
ville represents himself as coming back to his own 
country, after thirty-four (or thirty-five) years’ 
travel, in 1356 (or 1357), or to the fact that the 
Liege inscription gave the day of his death as 
i^oVerribeT 17, 1372 (misreported by Orielius and 
other*, whom I followed in the Encyclopaedia 
MriUtttnica, M 1371], 


and doubtless I can even now, with a little 
trouble, got at the original of the passage above 
quoted. Meanwhile, there is not, so far as I 
know, any reason to doubt that the extract is 
genuine; and it is corroborated by the fact that 
the Latin inscription over the tomb at Liege 
alleged to bo Mandeville’s said that he was 
“alder diet vs ad Barham . . . dominies de 
Canipdi . . . medici/io professor." 

The only question left is whether Mandeville 
was de Bourgoigne, as / say, or de Bourgoigne 
was Manderille, as he said. Happily, bis own 
account of himself pretty well settles that: there 
were English de Munderilles, barons, near the 
end of the thirteenth century, and English de 
Montforts, barons, in tlie fourteenth century; 
but there was no de Mandeville holding au 
earldom or barony of Monfort or Montfort. 
The fact is that this man, as wo know from his 
alleged travels, was a profound (though it must 
be admitted a harmless) liar; ho had lived to 
see those travels become the most popular book 
of his generation; he wanted to obtain the 
credit of their authorship ; he wanted at the 
same time to avoid the discredit of admitting 
that they were a make-up under a fictitious 
personality; and the only way to achieve this 
double aim was to pretend that his real name 
was Mandeville. One more harmless lie 
probably cost him no effort, but if it did he 
would doubtless now consider that effort to 
have been well repaid by the deceived biogra¬ 
phers who at the end of five hundred years 
still perpetuate the fame of “ Sir John Mandc- 
rille.” 

Dr. Vogels pointed out to me that a Latin 
work by de Bourgoigne exists in Bodleian MSS. 
As I had vainly sought his name in biblio¬ 
graphical authorities, and as M. Michelant 
knew of no such MS. in the Bibliotheque 
nationale, it had never occurred to me to look 
in the indexes to tho catalogues of MSS. in my 
own library ! I find that the work is called 
lhn-trina de presercacione reyiminis el corn contra 
epidimias et injirmitafes pestilenriales. . . In it 
the writer styles himself “ Johannes deBurgun- 
dia, nliter vocatus Cum Barba, civis Loodensis 
ac artis medicine professor,” and says that he 
had written two previous works on the subject 
—one beginning “ Dous doorum,” and the other 
beginning “ Cum nimiuin propter instans tern- 
pus epidimiale ; ” and lie ends bis book with the 
words “ Non pro precio set pro procibus hocegi 
ut cum quis eonvaluerit pro me oret amen.” A 
fifteenth-century English abstract of the book 
says that it was written in 13(55. 

If I ever find time, I may work out the sub¬ 
ject in full detail for a magazine, or, particularly 
if Col. Yule would join me, in a small book. At 
present my only aim is, as it has been in what I 
have written previously in this matter, to 
enlighten writers and students of literary his¬ 
tory about tho French physician who has come 
down to tis as an English knight and—though, 
for all that we know, he never wrote a line of 
English iu his life—ns the Father (with a big F) 
of English prose. Edward B. Nicholson - . 

April 6, 18&4. 

PS.—I have since learned from Dr. Bormans, 
who has himself edited part of d’Oultremouse’s 
chronicle, that the fourth part is now lost, 
and that Lefort’s quotation is the only textual 
remnant of it known to him. Some sceptical 
reader may ask whether I can be sure that there 
ever was a fourth part, and that Lefort did not 
invent the quotation. Well, (1) d'Oultremouse 
ends his third book with the announcement 
that he is going to write a fourth; (2) his 
continuator, Johan do Stavelot, who died in 
1440, says that d’Oultremouse’s work was in 
four books, and went down to 150!); ami (3) 
Fr. Adrianas, the continuator of dc Stavelot, 
names among the works of the latter a tran¬ 
script of the four books of d’Gultremousc’s 
chronicle. Let me add that part of do Stavelot’s 


transcript is still extant, that he himself was 
a monk of St-Laurent-lez-Liege, and that he 
says that his transcript belongs to that com¬ 
munity, so that Lefort’s extract doubtless comes 
from de Stavelot’s own transcript. I did not 
know who Lefort was. Dr. Bormans tells mo 
that he was a Liege herald of tho end of tho 
seventeenth century, that the quotation in 
the Bibliophile bilye is from his genealogical 
collections in the State archives at Liege, that 
this part of the collection is a copy made by 
him from the older Jlenteil htraldii/ne des mayis- 
trats de T.iiye of another Liege writer, Louis 
Abry (1(513-1720), and that an abridgment of 
the lost fourth book of d’Oultremouse exists in 
one of Lord Ashburnhain’s MSS. [f B. 456], 

Dr. Bormans says that be lias inspected 
another work of d'Oultremouse, Le trisorier de 
philosophic mdnrelle des jiierres pririenses, in 
the Bibliotheque nationale ut Paris (French 
MSS. No. 12326), wherein Mandeville is men¬ 
tioned in these terms :— 

“Noble homrae seigneur Jehan de Mandeville, 
chevalier, seigneur de Monfort, de Oastelpouso 
[? Castelpfrouse] et de l’isle de Campdi, qui fu en 
Orient par long temps, si en fist ung lapidaire 
selon l’oppinion des Indois” (fol. 5 et 6). 

“ Aux folios 55 et 5(5,” adds I)r. Bormans, “ ilcito 
des passages Intins dn Lapidaire des Indois do Mande¬ 
ville. Au folio SI il dit que Mandeville avait etc 
pendant sept ans ‘bailies en Alexandrie,’ et qu’nn 
Sarcasm avee qui il etait lie lui avait dnnne de tr<>» 
belles pierres, dont lui, Jean d’Ontremeuse, fit 
1’ acquisition.” 

These references not only corroborate the 
genuineness of Lefort’s extract, but throw light 
on another important point. There is a well- 
known Lapidaire sol one la verileit et Voppinion 
lies Yndnieus of the fourteenth century, said in 
the MSS. of it to be translated from the Latin 
of Mandeville. Pannier ( l.apidnircs franfais, 
1882) says that no Latin original is known, 
and throws discredit on the attribution to 
Mandevillo; but I regard the facts stated by 
Dr. Bormans as practical proof that de Bour- 
goigne-Mandevillo did write a lapidary, and 
wrote it in Latin. And the identification of 
Mandevillo with de Bourgoigne makes him so 
prolific a writer that he may possibly have 
been the author of other works preserved and 
attributed to him in a MS. mentioned by Pannier 
as offered for sale by Techener in 18(52—(1) de 
la forme dc la terre et comment et par ynelle 
manicre elle fnt faite , (2) de la forme da ciel, (3) 
des herhes selon les yndois et les philosuphes de pal- 
del a. 

Lastly, I will take leave to state more fully 
what the early Latin edition of the travels says 
about John of Burgundy. The hook is a small 
quarto, Venice-printed, without date. Its text 
(which is that given in Hakluyt) is altogether 
distinct from tlio full Latin translations of the 
travels; it is, in fact, an independent abridge¬ 
ment in Latin with a few additions, hut it is 
printed from Latin MSS., for tho Bodleian has 
two which agree with it. At the end, then, of 
chap. vii. “ Mandevillo ” says that when ho 
was stopping in the Sultan’s court at Cairo lie 
met a venerable and export physician of “ our ” 
parts, that they rarely came into conversation 
because their duties were of a different kind, 
but that long afterwards at Lie'ge he composed 
this treatise at the exhortation and with the 
help (hortntu et adiutorio) of the same venerable 
man, as lie will narrate at the end of it. And 
in the last chapter he says that in 1355, in 
returning home, he came to Liege, and, being 
laid up with old age and arthritic gout in the 
street called Bassesaneini (MSS. “ Bassesnnenir ” 
and “ Bassesanonir ”), consulted the physicians. 
That one came in who was more venerable than 
the others by reason of his age and white hairs, 
was evidently expert in his art, and was com¬ 
monly called Magister Iohnnnes ad Barbatn, 
That a chance remark of the latter caused the 
renewal of their old Cairo acquaintance, and 
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that Ad Barbara, after showing his medical immortal by Fuller and familiar by Kingsley. 


skill on Mandeville, urgently begged him to 
write his travels; “and so at length, by his 
advice and help \monitu ft ndiutorid], was com¬ 
posed this treatise, of which I had certainly 
proposed to write nothing until at least I had 
reached my own parts in England.” He goes 
on to speak of himself as being now lodged in 
Liege, “ which is only two days distant from 
the sea of England; ” and it is stated in the 
colophon (and in the MSS.) that the book was 
first published in French by Mandeville, its 
author, in 1355, at Liege, and soon after in the 
same city translated into “the said” Latin 
form. 

I had always believed in Schonbom’s argu¬ 
ments that this Latin abridgement cannot have 
been made by the author of the original French. 
But the interpolated quotations in chap, xxxiii. 
are wanting in the Bodleian MSS., and his other 
reasons now seem to me not entirely conclusive ; 


No stranger to Lydford wrote these lines :— 

“ The town’s enclosed with desert moors, 

But where no bear or lion roars, 

And nought can live but hogs ; 

For, all o’erturned by Noah’s Hood, 

Of four score miles scarce one foot’s good, 
And hills are wholly bogs. 

“ And near hereto’e the Gubbins cave; 

A people that no knowledge have 
Of law, or God, or men ; 

Whom Caesar never yet subdued ; 

Who lawless live ; of manners rude ; 

All savage in their den. 

“ By whom—if any pass that way, 

He dares not the least time to stay, 

For presently they howl; 

Upon which signal they do muster 
Their naked forces in a cluster 
Led forth by Roger Rowle.” 

Compared with the rushlights of other his- 


a close comparison of the Latin with the French torians, the illumination shed by the author of 


might confirm them, but would take more time 
than I can give. In any case, however, it 
would be difficult to doubt that the above state- 


these lines upon the great subject of the 
Gubbinses may well be considered blinding. 
Fuller speaks of them as a sort of “ Scythians.” 


mont originated either with Mandeville or with Kingsley relates vaguely how “ Salvation Yeo 
Ad Barbam, whom I maintain to be cne and slew the king of the Gubbingsbut their king, 
the same man. And a very adroit statement according to Kingsley, was a second-rate sheep- 
it is, for (1) it explains why Magister Iohannes stealer. If Roger Rowle had mustered his 
was circulating the book, “ The author was a “ naked forces,” I susj«ect that escapade would 
patient of mine, and I helped him over it; ” luive had but a sombre conclusion. 

^2) it explain? the invisibility of the said author Of Westcote’s View of Devonshire many MS. 
—for the Liege reader infers that he has left copies existed. There is mention of six in 
for England, and the English reader that he is Moore’s History of Devonshire , ii. 256. The 
still at Lifige ; (3) it gives Magister Iohannes editors of the Exeter edition do not tell us from 
part of the credit of the book ; and (4) it is a what MS. their work was printed. If only its 
first-class advertisement for him professionally, authenticity were established then at least we 
If, in the matter of literary honesty, John should know that these three extra verses were 


care to say that his “ censure is limited to 
those cases where the editors have erroneously 
deviated from the correct views of Gesenius 
himself, or have failed to recognise what 
Fiirst and Levy had already anticipated.” 
Like many English scholars, he protests 
against the undue weight given by modem 
Hebraists to comparisons of Arabic and 
Hebrew; but, instead of justifying thereby 
a conservative adherence to Jewish tradition, 
he takes a step in advance by substituting 
Assyrian for Arabic as the grand source of 
philological illustration and explanation. 
Not that Dr. Delitzsch stands alone; all 
trained Assyriologists, and those who intelli¬ 
gently follow their researches, are more or less 
avowedly with him. But this is the first 
time that a conspectus has been offered on 
a large scale of the results of the comparative 
method as applied by our new school. 

Many of these results now for the 
first time see the light. Shaddai, for 
instance, is here connected with Assyrian 
sddii, “rock” or “ mountain.” Only a few 
days before reading Dr. Delitzseh’s book 
I had printed the words “ An Assyrian 
cognate for Shaddai is still wanting, unless 
we may compare sddii, ‘mountain’ (pro¬ 
jection).” It is now pointed out that in 
the Assyrian list of synonyms ( W. A. 1., v. 
28, 82/;) sadii is explained as a synonym of 
sayu, “to be high,” while the next line 
contains the equation of sddii and gallum, 
“ mountain.” The explanation of k'mdrim 


a-Beard was a bit of a knave, he was very cer- interpolated in the poet’s lifetime. But there is equally interesting. An Assyrian vocabu- 
tainly no fool ! Rnpms nn cmnii voftnnTi to doubt, that tin -v are 1 1. . - ....*:- _ */. • ... __ _ 


‘A LYDFORD JOURNEY," BY WILLIAM BROWNE. 

London : April 7, 18SI. 

This “ facete and witty ” poem, “ The Excur- 
ion of a luxuriant Fancy on the most 


seems no good reason to doubt that they are 
genuine. Their character agrees admirably with 
that of the rest of the poem ; and most likely 
no reason but ignorance of their existence has 
prevented their inclusion in an edition of 
Browne’s poems. All the existing versions of 
this poem differ in minor details. Probably it 
would be a hard matter thus late in the day to 
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ancient Town and burrough of Lydford lymg come at the original form . 
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in Dartmoor,” has been often printed, but 
never, so far as I can discover, in a complete 
form. It is cited by Prince in the Worthies of 
Devon , and included, upon that authority, in 
Davies’ edition of Browne’s poems (three 
volumes, octavo, 1772). Prince and the editors 
who follow him give sixteen verses. In Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt’s version there are seventeen 
{The Whole Works of William Browne, two 
volumes, quarto, 1868). This is from the MS. 
in the Lansdowne Collection, and was first 
printed by Sir Egerton Brydges (Original Poems 
never before. Published ; Lee Priory, 1815). The 
additional stanza of Hazlitt’s edition comes 
next after that upon the “strange strayede 
cow,” which seems, among other things, to have 
moved the mirth of the visitors. It runs 
thus:— 

“ Sure I believe it there did rayne 
A cow or two from Charles his Wayne ; 

For none alive did see 
Such kynde of creatures there before, 

Nor shall from hence for evermore, 

Save pris’ners, geese, and we.” 

Mr. Hazlitt seems not to have been aware of 
a version of the poem in Thomas Westcote’s 
View of Devonshire in 1630, edited by the Rev. 
George Oliver and Pitman Jones, and published 


Ernest Radford. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Wkdnssday, April 16, 8 p in British Archaeological: 
Tenby and St. David’s Cathedral,” by the Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew: ‘ Antiquarian Researches at Nurs¬ 
ling,” by Dr. Wake Smart. 

Thursday, April 17. 8 p.m. Linnean: “ Algo-Funrral- 
Liehen Theory,” by the Rev. J. M. Crombie; 
“Ornithology of New Guinea.” IX.. by Mr. R. 
Bowdier Sharpe; “ Variation in Leaf of Bnntesia 


lary, says our author, gives kamdru as a 
synonym of dal it and labdnu (to throw down); 
hence the k'mdrim are the persons who throw 
themselves down in adoration. The hard 
word f iddlm in Judg. ii. 3 is for the first 
time explained by the Assyrian <;addu, “ trap” 
or “ snare.” Levy’s explanation of 'ishon, not 
“ apple of the eye,” but “ strength,” used like 
'erem, is confirmed from Assyrian. The primi¬ 
tive word for “deluge” ( mabbnl ) is connected 
with Assyrian nabdlu, “ to destroy.” The 
explanation of b'rlth which I have ven¬ 
tured to adopt in commenting on Isaiah— 
viz., as primarily “ appointment ” or “ de- 


ursday, April 17. 8 p.m. Linnean: “ Algo-Fumml- cision ”—is confirmed by the occurrence of the 

Assyrian verb bard, “to decide.” Another 
Bowdier Sharpe; “ Variation in Leaf of Bantam difficult Isaianic word, khab(iy;aL‘th, is most 
m "Tp?m.’ '’ May-Sjay In Em-laml.” by ingeniously explained to mean “reed;” in 

&^ e a K « iSS fact > “ » r - 1)(;llt ^ ch ”*!“ «*kd, the 

William Dawson. graceful Cyperus Synaem is still found at the 
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William Dawson. graceful Lyperm jS ijnacm is still found at the 

Friday, April 18. 8 p.m. Philological: “ Italian and R.',s. P L \nioh in the Plain of Sharon and 

Uralio Possessive Suffixes Compared,” and "Alba- was-ei-Anjtn in me ±lain 01 tdiaron and 

nian in Terra d’ Otranto,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, other marshy parts of the Holy Land. The 


nian in Terra d’ Otranto,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, other marshy parts of the Holy Land. The 

.—.—. ----- ■ -: . occurrence of hhabaviUatu in a list of the 

SCIENCE. various kinds of reed had not before Wen 

rjn tt i r jr- j ■ a t- brought imto connexion with the Hebrew 

1m Hebrew Lanqmqe Viewed tn the jLiqht _f a. . . , 

- , . ri i tj -n L - • . , word ; but (as the difference of meaning be- 

of Assyrian Research. By Dr. Friedrich tween ’ Assy , lan rhnll and Arabic rim sl f ows) 

Delitzsch. (Williams & Norgate.) it is not sa J fe to argue from identitv o{ narae ' 

A word of the heartiest welcome to this in- to identity of natural objects signified, and 
structive and stimulating fragment. The there is more than one serious objection to 


View of Devonshire in 1630, edited by the Rev. is as widely recognised as a cuneiform scholar 
George Oliver and Pitman Jones, and published can desire, but the close relation of Assyri- 
at Exeter in 1845. Here we find as many as ology to the study of the Hebrew language 
nineteen verses. In the same form, copied is not yet at all distinctly realised. Dr. 
thence, it appears in Samuel Rowe s Perambu- Friedrich Delitzsch demands nothing less 

° f nii than a “re-formation of the Hebrew die- 

1 8.aG. Collating this version with that of the v pa ,, ,,, - 

Lansdowne MS. we get twenty verses. The tl0Ila . r >; of 4 8S -T nan r( ‘ taco ’ 

three which I desire to see included in an P’ vlll 0’ , ^is -Preface principally consists of 
edition of Browne’s poems relate to the very a polemic against the ninth edition of 
interesting tribe of Gubbins, or Gubbings.Jmade Gesenius’ Ilandworterbiieh, though lie takes 


historical value of the cuneiform inscriptions the rendering, “lama reed of Sharon, a lily 


of the valleys.” Three other Isaianic words 
arc also exhaustively treated here; with two 
of them Mr. Houghton had led the way— 
re'dm, “wild bull,” and 'ok/iim, “jackals” 
(not “hyenas,” as Mr. Houghton suggests); the 
third is s'bill, “height.” A new explanation 
is given of abbreeh, Gen. xli. 43 (compare Wo 
lag das Paradivs ? pp. 225, 342), which, though 
rejected without discussion by Schrader, is, 
at any rate, plausible—viz., that the word 
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comes direct from the Assyrian abarakh', 
“ grand vizier ; ” if no satisfactory Egyptian 
etymology be forthcoming, it seems reasonable 
to adopt a Babylonian one. I hesitate at 
present to accept the new explanations of 
tartan and rab-mag , also of the roots nahal 
(the account given suits some passages but not 
others) and da gal (is there any parallel in 
Assyrian to Cant. v. 10 ?—Ps. xx. 5 seems 
corrupt). 

Heartily as I sympathise with Dr. 
Delitzsch’s aims, I could desire a few mitiga¬ 
tions of the Preface. I do not wish Arabic 
excluded from the range of comparison, and 
fear that some readers will imagine that Dr. 
Delitzsch does ; and, while agreeing with his 
criticism of the explanations of proper names 
in the new (resenins, I doubt if his own view 
of the formation of religious proper names 
is satisfactory. But this subject is a special 
branch of investigation; it lies somewhat 
aside from the studies of general philologists, 
nor does Dr. Delitzsch bring it too prominently 
forward. T. K. Cheyne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. BUDDEXSIEO’S “WICLIF.” 

Cambridge : March 29,18S4. 

I wish to offer some remarks with respect to 
the above work and the review written of it 
by Mr. Karl Pearsi 11 in the Academy of March 
1 5. Mr. Pearson say s:— 

“ We have again to thank German scholars for two 
most excellent instalments of Wiclif research. . . . 
We must confess to a slight feeling of national 
shame when we find, exactly as in the case of the 
Early-English texts, so many foreign scholars 
foremost in the field. We should be very sorry 
indeed that any attention should be paid to 
nationality in this matter, or that the labour of 
editing should be transferred from thorough 
mecliacvalists to incompetent Englishmen, yet we 
writhe somewhat uuder Dr. Buddensieg’s taunt 
(p. vii.) that ‘ to edit mediaeval texts rritira/li/ is 
work not very familiar to English scholars.’ The 
statement is only partially true, and not very 
kind when inserted in the Preface of a work pub¬ 
lished by au English society. Still, the amount of 
truth in it calls for the serious consideration of 
our educational bodies. The establishment of a 
mediaeval school at one or other of our great 
universities is an imperative necessity; and we 
trust that, if any proposition of the kind is again 
brought forward, the party of obscurity may not 
once more be triumphant.” 

Mr. Pearson’s patriotic “writhing” is easily 
understood. He is an excellent scholar him¬ 
self, who must naturally feel no difficulty in 
preparing a critical text of any. mediaeval 
author. And ho is, no doubt, acquainted with 
many Englishmen who could do the same. 

But it appears to me that Dr. Buddensieg’s 
remark as to the “unfamiliarity” of English 
scholars with the editing of “critical ” texts is 
uncalled for. It seems that the text which Dr. 
Buddensieg has given us in his two Wiclif 
volumes is exactly one of thoso texts with 
which we are but too “familiar” in this 
country. It is, I am sorry to say, quite clear 
from Dr. Buddensieg’s Preface that he considers 
it to be the “ duty” of an oditor of mediaeval 
texts to alter the spelling of his MSS., and not 
even to record the discarded spellings in his 
foot-notes. 

Dr. Buddensieg devotes nearly five pages to 
an explanation of the mode which ho has 
adopted with regard to the orthography. It is 
painful to read them. Ho says (p. xevi.) in 
this matter ho 

“ was not able to follow Theodor Sickcl in his 
consequences. We have not (in the Wiclif case) to 
do with diplomas, which, I admit, may require to 


bo treated more cautiously. To go so far in the 
reproduction of the original text that even faults 
should be faithfully transcribed . . . cannot 
surely be required of an editor. . . . Evident 
mistakes of the copyist afford no help towards 
characterising writings of a certain period. For 
this reason I have not admitted the mistakes of 
the MSS. into the text, and have only given them 
sometimes in the notes.” 

Quite so! The only question is whether the 
editor is competent to decide between a “ fault ” 
or an “ evident mistake ” and a correct reading. 
Dr. Buddensieg only hints as to what “ cor¬ 
rections ” he has made, or was likely to make. 
For instance, speaking (on the same p. xevi.) 
of “ apparent faults,” he says in a note :— 

“ Sickel even prints such forms as arehiepcapellani, 
archiarchicapellani, arehipellani, archicapellarii." 

Dr. Buddensieg’s note is unintelligible and 
misleading without a reference to Sickel. For 
instance, the form archicapellarii is not neces¬ 
sarily wrong, as the note would suggest. It 
may, perhaps, be so in the particular instance 
pointed out by Sickel; but those who carefully 
examine the diplomas in which the above forms 
are found will no doubt thank Sickol for 
having printed them as he found them. I need 
not explain this point further, and only remark 
that “ apparent faults ” or “ evident mistakes ” 
are often far more instructive than a so-called 
“critical ” correction. provided we are sufficiently 
trained to distinguish between the one and the 
other. It is to be regretted that Dr. Buddensieg 
has suppressed “apparent faults,” instead of 
following Sickel’s very simple but effective 
mode of drawing attention to them. Nor 
should he have overlooked Sickel’s remark on 
these readings: 

“ In the beginning such forma may perhaps offend 
some, but they will soou get usod to them, and this 
is exactly what I aim at, just ns we, diplomatists, 
have become used to these negligences [?] in the 
Archetype.” 

With respect to his “orthography,” Dr. 
Buddensieg prints, on p. cxviii., a list of some 
of the words which are written in various ways 
in the MSS.— e.g., ipucrite, gpocritas, ippo- 
critarum . . . si mania in, sgmonia, sirnoiigare 
. . . apocriphus, apnrrgphum . . . dijiniciimes, 
diJRnicione . . . erreaione, ereccioneni . . . tollc- 
rarent, tolerarunt . . . blasphemare, blasfevuirtt 
. . . blazftmiam, &c., &c., and he adds: 

“ To preserve to posterity these vagaries of the 
mediaeval copyist cannot be the duty of an editor. 
Just as little has he the right to perpetuate mis¬ 
conceptions and ignorance. To reproduce these 
corrupt forms in the text is, I believe, nothing else 
than to share in the carelessness or ignorance of 
the old scribe. I have, therefore, without special 
remark in the notes, at once given correctly [*ic] in 
my text those forms which differ from the universal 
usage of the MSS.” 

Dr. Buddensieg’s knowledge of Latin, and of 
Wiclif, is undoubtedly very great; but he has 
evidently not studied mediaeval Latin as a 
philologist, otherwise ho would know how 
precious are most of the forms which he has 
discarded. They may be “ vagaries; ” but 
these “ vagaries ” are the very means by which 
we can only hope to explain (at least satisfac¬ 
torily-) not merely the forms which we find in 
Wiclif’s time, or before and after him, but a 
good many of the words which we are speaking 
and writing at the present day. Does not 
erreccione, ereccionem, to//erarent, to/erarunt, 
&c., give us the key- to a form like surround, the 
origin of which was realised in this country 
only a few months ago ? Could forms like 
scenolentus (= aienulentus), &c., be satisfactorily 
explained without knowing the “ vagaries ” of 
the scribes P And how are we to know them 
when editors suppress the forms through which 
the words have reached their final stage ? They 
may be “vagaries.” But Dr. Buddensieg 
should study du Cange, Diefenbach, and a host 
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of other Lexicons a little closely. He will soon 
realise that these “ vagaries ” have occurred in 
very respectable numbers, that they have lived 
through ages and in all regions, have produced 
endless forms and new words, and require 
careful handling. 

In 1880 Dr. Buddensieg published, at Gotha, 
one of the polemical tracts of Wiclif (“ De 
Christo et suo adversario Antichristo ”). He 
then expressed himself as we could wish him 
to have done again in 1883 : — 

“ Diction, construction, nomenclature, vocabulary, 
forbid us to let an author of the fourteenth century 
appear in the garb of the Augustan period; some 
codices may differ from each other orthographi- 
cally, but a great many words are written in the 
same manner throughout; I print, therefore, pent 
for poenae, . . . wulgaris, blasfeme, comunis, &c.” 

But in 1883 this same tract is reprinted, and 
we find that fcatholicos of 1880 is changed into 
catholicos; comuniter of 1880 into communiter; 
teulgarium into telgarium; /larmonia into 
armonia ; mysticum into mi'sticum, &c., &c.; 
even Most is altered into Moysi. 

It is really irritating to see these totally un¬ 
necessary changes effected without the slightest 
notice as to the reading of the MSS. But, if 
this is Dr. Buddensieg’s notion of a “ critical ” 
text, his remark that English scholars are 
“unfamiliar” with such texts is, as I have 
already said, uncalled for. It is no secret that 
the rule as to orthography which Dr. Budden¬ 
sieg adopted for his Wiclif edition is the very 
rule laid down, officially, for the editing of the 
Master of the Bolls’ Series. Consequently, 
the volumes in this series are “critical” editions, 
or ought, at least, to appear so to Dr. Budden¬ 
sieg, if his Preface and his own manner of 
publishing Wiclif mean anything. Where, 
then, is the “ unfamiliarity ” of Englishmen 
with critical texts P 

That Dr. Buddensieg found it difficult to 
translate the critical portion of his German 
work into English is natural, but that does not 
yet mean that the “terminology” which he 
had to employ is a “ ground not yet trodden ” 
by Englishmen. 

Philology, therefore, and mediaeval Latin 
havo gained little or nothing by these two 
Wiclif volumes. In this respect these so-called 
“ critical ” texts are by no means desirable 
objects. They destroy the bridges over which 
we are to walk on to tne past or to the present. 

The time has come that the doctoring of 
mediaeval texts should cease. Why should 
these texts be altered ? Some would answer— 
the Master of the Bolls’ books are for historians 
not for philologists; the Wiclif books are for 
philosophers, theologians, dogmatists, not for 
philologists. But, then, are historians, philoso¬ 
phers, theologians, dogmatists, so ignorant as not 
to know the meaning of blas/emia, diffiuido, or 
difinicio ? Are they so helpless that they must 
have texts specially prepared for them P Prof. 
Skeat, to whom I spoke about Dr. Buddensieg’s 
text, referred me to four lines of Thomas Hood, 
in which he alludes to the Otaheitan cooks who 
are said to chew the meat before they give it as 
food;— 

“ I do not hash the gospel in my books, 

And thus upon the public mind intrude it, 

As though I thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 

No food was fit to eat till I had chewed it.” 


I believe that the other volumes now in pre¬ 
paration for the Wiclif Society, by Mr. Matthew 
and Mr. Poole, will also be “critical” texts, but, 
so far as I know, the readings of the MSS., if they 
are to be rejected for the text, will at least bo 
recorded in the foot-notes. 

If this is not the case, Mr. Fumivall should 
insist upon its being done. The necessity of 
unadulterated texts of English authors has long 
been acknowledged; that it has not yet beon 
acknowledged with respect to mediaeval Latin 
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authors is, of course, owing to the importance 
of mediaeval Latin, in its unaltered forms, not 
being known. The mediuoval school, of which 
Mr. Pearson speaks, would soon teach tis this 
importance. Meantime, it would be well if, for 
instance, the Cambridge Board for Modern and 
Mediaeval Languages could do something to 
persuado editors that a text of Wielif or any 
other mediaeval author should not bo trimmed 
and pared and chewed according to nineteenth- 
century notions. 

It is all the more to be regretted that Dr. 
Buddensieg has altered his text, and omitted to 
record, whenever he thought fit, the readings 
he discarded, inasmuch as ho seems to have 
taken great pains over his work, and has even 
now given a vast multitude of notes. Why 
should they not have been increased a little, so 
as to represent a complete text according to the 
MSB. 'i J. H. HiiusELS. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that the Anthropological 
Institute will hold its first meeting in the new 
rooms at the Zoological Society’s house, 
No. 3 Hanover Square, on April 22, when the 
Marquis of Lome will exhibit an ethnological 
collection from Canada. At the same meeting 
Sir Richard Owen wall make a communication 
on the extinct race of Tasmanians, and I’rof. A. 
II. Keane will contribute a very opportune 
paper dealing with tho ethnology of the Sudau. 

We have received the first number of the 
Hill/, tin aetriniiimii/uc, the monthly orgali of the 
Paris Observatory. It is edited by M. F. 
Tisserand. 


FIIILOLOG V NOTES. 

A “ well-known Hebraist” has telegraphed 
as follows to tho Tin us, under date St. Peters¬ 
burg, April 7 :— 

“ Dr. Ifarkavy, of the Imperial, Library, has 
just shown me some fragments of tho Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, written in characters 
quite different from those contained in all 
known MSS. and inscriptions. Thcss fragments 
were sent to him for investigation by a private 
person. Fuller details, with photographic repro¬ 
ductions of the fragments, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Harkavy.” 

Ax enterprising native publisher of Calcutta, 
Brajendra Lai Das, has undertaken to issue a 
cheap reprint of the early volumes of the -I sialic 
Jtiscimlnn, which he quaintly describes in His 
prospectus as a “sucking-pipe, through winch 
man can drink tho pleasures of knowledge,” 
and a “ referee for other valuable and renowned 
works.” He purposes to issue the first volume 
by June of the present year, with all the plates, 
&c.. of the original. The price is five shillings 
a volume. 

Wli are glad io bear that the Eusknl-Erria of 
San Sebastian, which lias been interrupted 
since the death of its late editor, Don Jose 
Manterola, will be resumed shortly under the 
editorship of Don Antonio Ar/.ac. Its discon¬ 
tinuance would have been a loss to all students 
of Basque. 

At a recent meeting of tho Academic dos In¬ 
scriptions, M. Bre'al read a paper ontitlod “A 
Peculiarity of the Tonic Accent in Greek.” His 
argument was that the tonic accent, instead of 
marking an essential or radical syllable of the 
word, often falls upon a vowel that is rnorely 
euphonic. vaAdgr; is Latin /nil mu ; <I>A«Vtj is iilnn ; 
t opvos, = “ lathe,” is ropiros in tho dialect of 
Tarintum. We are thus enabled sometimes to 
recognise which of two forms is tho older, 
for the accent on tho vowel shows a late 
formation. yi*u>s, = “ mother-in-law,” must be 
later than Latin ylos ; yohifios uui6t be later than 


plumbum ; war Ip, and varpia, must be lator than 
rarpi and nrpat. The anomaly of tho accentua¬ 
tion of tho perfect participle may be explained 
in the same way, A«Auu»V>t being for AfAvgrot. 
The etymology of scribere is also thus accounted 
for. It is an importation from the Greek. 
oKip,$os or <rKipi$ov, — “ pen,” implies an curlier 
form aapt^os or anpupov. M. IS real’s general 
conclusion was that tho tonic accent in Greek 
has no etymological or logical import, but was 
purely musical, representing the raising of the 
voice by a fourth or a fifth. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Browning Societv.— (Friday, March IS.) 

.T. T. Netti.es air, Esu., in the Chair. — The Rev. J. S. 
Jones read a paper on “Browning’s Ecclesiastics.” 
A gallery of portraits, lie said, so large and varied 
as ids would have been incomplete without some 
such as these. There were, indeed, two limita¬ 
tions even in his case. His “ ecclesiastics," so 
to generalise them, were mostly prophets rather 
than priests, when painted sympathetically, and in 
any case it was the prophetic aide of their calling, 
well or ill exercised, which was treated; and, 
secondly, like this poet’s characters generally, they 
were mostly foreign. There was, indeed, the 
somewhat unlovely English rector In the Inn 
Album (of whom the writer spoke at large), and 
there were the vulgar, but sincere, chapel-preacher 
in “ Christmas Eve " and the great Puritan who 
brings the prodigal Ned Bratts to repentance. In 
the foreign gnllery we hnveone Greek ecclesiastic — 
the pope or parish priest in “Ivan,” perhaps the 
nearest approach to a lay figure of tho whole; and 
two Jews, Jochauan llakkadosh in Joeoseria, with 
his failure even in a preternatural life, and the 
immortal Rabbi ben Ezra, with his triumph of 
faith in an imperfect one. The gallery of Latins 
is very full. We have glimpses and incidental 
sketches in several plays (particularised) and in 
“ Pippu;” vivid dramatic groupings in the “ For- 
givouess” and “Spanish Cloister;” two worldly 
prelates—types of old and new Renaissance—in he 
of St. Praxed and Blougram ; a wonderful picture 
in “Fra Lippo,” who was, however, there is 
reason to hope, not so bad a fellow as his tradi¬ 
tional presentment. The most remarkable group 
of course is in “The Ring and the Bookits friars, 
good and bad, its bon virunts and worldlings, fat 
little Conti, crafty Paolo, chiefest, of course, the 
chivalrous warrior-priest, Caponsaechi, and the 
Pope, of whom a short historical notice was given, 
showing his harmony with the poet’s conception. 
The writer concluded by assigning to the apostle 
in the “Death ill the Desert” the central place in 
the picture.—Tho reading of the paper was followed 
by an animated discussion. 

Chemical Society. —' Anniversary Mcctiny , Monday, 
March 31.) 

Du. W. H. Perk in, President, in the Chair.—The 
number of fellows is at present 1,324. During the 
past twelve months the society has lost by death 
nineteen fellows, including Sir C. W. Siemens 
and Messrs. W. Spottiawoode, J. T. Way, and J. 
Young.—The President read his annual address. 
After briefly alluding to the more important ad¬ 
vances in chemical science, he drew attention to 
the fact that the number of original papers read 
before the society had steadily decreased since 
1881, notwithstanding the steady increase in the 
number of fellows and the greater facilities for tho 
study of chemistry now ottered by the numerous 
laboratories recently opened. —The Longstutf Medal 
was awarded to Mr. O'Sullivan.—The following 
ollicers and council were elected : President, Dr. 
W. II. Perkin; vice-presidents, Sir F. A. Abel, 
Warren Do La Rue, E. Fraukland, J. H. Gilbert, 
J. H. Gladstone, A. W. Hofmann, W. Odling, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, H. E. Roscoe, A. W. Williamson, 
r. Griess, G. D. Livcing, E. Schunck, T. E. Thorpe, 
A. Voelekcr, W. Weldon; secretaries, H. E. 
Armstrong, J. Millar Thomson; foreign secre¬ 
tary, H. Muller; treasurer, W. J. Russell: mem¬ 
bers of council, E. Atkinson, H. T. Brown, T. 
Camelly, M. Curteighe, R. J. Friswell, W. R. E. 
Hodgkinson D. Howard, F. R. Japp, R. Meldola, 
R. Messel, C. O’Sullivan, C, Sohorlemmer. 


English Dialect Society.— (Annual Meet toy, 
Monday, March 31.) 

The nnnual meeting of tho English Dialect 
Society was held in Manchester, and the occa¬ 
sion was muile memorable by the circumstance 
that the founder of the society, Prof. W. W. 
Skeat, presided.—The Report, which was read by 
Mr. J. H. Nodal (hon. secretary), stated that the so¬ 
ciety’s publications for tho past year were three in 
number, to which a fourth was added, the gift to 
his fellow-members of Mr. Thomas Satehell. The 
first of the year's issues was a Glossary of the Dialect 
of Atmondbury and Huddersfield. This was in the 
main the work of the Rev. Thomas Easther, formerly 
head-master of Almondbury Grammar School, who 
died in September 1870, and who had then been 
engaged in the collection of words in the district 
for over a quarter of a century. Mr. Easther 
before his death had requested his old friend the 
Rev. Thomas Lees, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Wreav, 
Carlisle, to “complete this the cherished work of 
his life’s leisure; ” and Mr. Lees kindly undertook 
and had finished the task with a care and com¬ 
pleteness which deserved the grateful recognition 
of the society. The second volume of the year, 
and the fortieth publication of the society, was a 
Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases, compiled 
and edited by the Rev. Sir William II. Cope, Bart. 
Enylish Dialects in the Eighteenth Century was the 
title given to the third of the society’s publications 
for the year. It was a reprint of all the dialectal 
words in N. Bailey’s dictionary, and had been 
edited, with an Introduction, by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon. Mr. Satehell’s present to the members 
(those on tho list for 188:j only) was a privately 
printed “ older form ” of The Trcatyse of Eysshinye 
ugth an Angle, attributed to Dame Juliana Barnes 
(about 1450), and printed from a MS. in the 
possession of Mr. Alfred Denison, of Albemarle 
Street, London. Tins treatise was believed to be 
some fifty years older than the one which wa» 
rioted by Wynkende Worde in 1490. Mr. Satehell 
ad supplied an interesting Introduction and a 
Glossary, the latter compiled with tho aid of Prof. 
Skeat. The work undertaken by the society had 
again been helped during the year by the labours 
of writers unconnected with it. Mr. G. L. Gomme 
had devoted the second volume of his “Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine Library” to a collection of the 
dialectal and popular sayings which appeared in 
that periodical from its commencement in 1731 to 
1808. The Rev. G. S. Streatfeild had appended a 
Glossary of Lincolnshire words to his work on 
Lincolnshire and the Danes. Mr. Clark Russell, tire 
novelist, had issued (Sampson Low) a collection 
of sea terms, with their definitions, under the 
title of Suitor's Language — certainly the me?', 
comprehensive modern sailor’s dictionary yet com¬ 
piled; and Mr. W. S. (iresley had published a 
Glossary of Terms used in Coal Mininy (Spou). which 
Mr. Britten found, after examination and com¬ 
parison with his MSS., would not render his pro¬ 
posed “ Dictionary of Mining Terms” unnecessary. 
Mr. Britten had a much larger number of words. 
Mention should be made of some papers on tho 
Celtic element in the Lancashire dialect which the 
Rev. J. Davies was contributing to the ArchacoWgii 
Ciimbrensis. The publications for 1884 would be 
selected from the following : English riant Earn-.. 
by James Britten and Robert Hollaud, part iii., 
completing the work; A Cheshire Glossary, by 
Robert Holland ; Public School Words, by A 
Percy Allsopp ; Lancashire Glossary, part iii. and 
last; and A Word List illustrating the Correspond., 
of Modern Enylish reith Anylo-Ercnch Sounds, by 
Miss Bertha M. Skeat. The last-named was de¬ 
signed as, in some measure, a substitute for the 
“History of French Sounds in English ” which Mr. 
Henry Nicol promised, but, unhappily, never lived 
to write. The Report gave the names of a number 
of works in preparation, with the date of their prob¬ 
able appearance, including a volume of original 
Glossaries for issue in 18S3, concerning which, i* 
said, it was probable that more than one volume of 
the kind would bo required. The income for the 
year, including a balance of £182 from 1882 and 
nine payments in advance for future years, had 
been £125. The payments had been £294, which 
left the sum in hand £131. The number of mem¬ 
bers was 270, making, with 48 libraries, a total 
of 318 subscribers—an increase of seven on the pre¬ 
ceding year. The Report concluded with two sec* 
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tions on phonetic work, the one referring to a paper 
read by Mr. A. J. Ellis, ami the other to researches 
by Mr. Thomas Hallam, mainly in the counties of 
Derby and Norfolk.—The Report was adopted, 
and the office-bearers re-appointed. — Messrs. 
George Milner, C. W. Sutton, Edwin Waugh, 
C. Madeley, G. W. Napier, G. 8evendells, Thos. 
Hallam, W. E. A. Axon, and l'rof. T. N. 
Toller were among the speakers. — The 
Chairman, in his address, gave some interesting 
particulars of the early history of the society, and 
handsomely acknowledged the great help it had 
received from Manchester. The main part of his 
address was devoted to the subject of an English 
Dialect Dictionary. This, he said, was “a matter 
which the members of the society must consider 
very carefully. Such a thing would clearly 
have to be done, and the society must have 
something to do with it, but it was far beyond 
them to undertake the printing of such a work. 
He thought something might be done at once 
in the way of beginning the work, but what 
they wanted to know, first of all, was who would 
publish or print it. They had one offer with which 
he was not satisfied; but it occurred to him that 
the right people to undertake it were the University 
of Cambridge. Oxford had already undertaken a 
similar work, only on a larger scale—viz., the great 
English Dictionary of Dr. Murray, and, in the 
emergency of their not being able to pay Dr. 
Murray for his services as editor, Mr. Gladstone 
had come to the rescue. We happened to lmve, 
at the present time, a statesman who cared for 
English literature, and he had granted to Dr, 
Murray a pension of £250. He (Prof. Bkeut) did 
not know whether the pension was for life or 
during the continuance of the work, but he sup¬ 
posed it would come to the same thing. He 
applied to Cambridge University, which, it must 
be remembered, had much less money to work 
with than Oxford, and was asked to attend a 
committee meeting; and the result was that the 
Syndicate of the Pitt Press passed a resolution 
expressing their willingness to undertake the pub¬ 
lication and printing of an English dialect dic¬ 
tionary provided they were guaranteed against 
loss. Of course, the Pitt Press would be perfectly 
safe; but the friends of the proposal would have 
to consider whether they could guarantee the 
Syndicate against loss. They must consider, too, 
whether there would be any money with which to 
pay an editor. What they wanted was for some 
one to give them £5,000, and then he thought the 
thing would be settled. If no one was prepared 
to do that for them, he did not see why they 
should not make a sort of subscription, and he 
should be very glad to give £50.” 

Archaeological Institute.—( Thursdty, April 3.) 
Evan Percv, President, in the Cliair. — In 
opening the proceedings, the President spoke iu 
touching terms of the sad death of the Duke 
of Albany, and moved that a special vote of 
condolence be presented to the Queen, as patroness 
of the Institute, expressing sympathy with her 
after the additional blow that has fallen upon her. 
He also moved a vote of coudolence to the widowed 
1 >uchess of Albany.—Mr. Gosselin read a communi¬ 
cation from Precentor Venables on the recent dis¬ 
covery at Lincoln of a Roman altar dedicated to the 
l’ureae and Numina Angus ti. It is inscribed 

1’ARC IS ' DKAHVS ' ET ' NVMI.NIItVS ' AVO ‘ C ‘ ANTISTIV8 ' 
i R'intixvs • cvRATojt • ter • ar • d • s ' u • The altar 
was found at a depth of thirteen feet below the 
surface, lying face downwards, ou a bed of dry 
river gravel, covered with alluvial soil and made 
ground. Owing to this circumstance the letters of 
the inscription are wonderfully preserved.—Mr. 
Park Harrison read some notes ou early sun-dials. 
He mentioned that he had lately met with one over 
the south door of the Anglian church of Dagling- 
worth, near Cirencester, which was divided into 
four spaces of day-time, in a similar way to the 
well-known examples at Corhamptou and Warn- 
ford, in Hampshire, both of which were attributed 
to Bishop Wilfrith, the founder of the churches in 
which they were built.—Mr. W. Vincent read a 
paper, illustrated with rubbings of brasses, on the 
church of Bt. Michael at Pleas, Norwich, and its 
monumental inscriptions, in which he stated that 
hardly any alteration or destruction of monuments 
has taken plaoe in this church since the time when 


Blomefteld wrote his History of Norfolk. The 
whole of the inscriptions, which are comparatively 
lute, have been transcribed by the Society for Pre¬ 
serving the Memorials of the Dead.—Mr. R. J. 
Andrews exhibited a collection of Hertfordshire 
tradesmen’s tokens of the seventeenth century, and 
made some interesting remarks thereon.—There 
were also exhibited: by M. Seidler, a plaster cast 
of the face of Charles XII. showing the wound 
which cuused his death, a terra-cotta medallion of 
Franklin by Nini, and a MB. Book of Devotions, 
146t>; and, bv Mr. Gosselin, a MB. dated 
“ Leonardo Bruno di Bello Punico.” 

Philological Society.—( Friday , April.}.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Mi kray, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Alexander.!. Ellis, V.-P., read a paper on “ The 
Insular Scotch Isiwlnnd Dialect and the Border 
Mid-Northern Dialect of the Isle of Man.” Mr. 
Ellis found that the peculiarities of the Orkney 
and Shetland dialect showed that it was essentially 
Lowland Scotch spoken by Norsemen. The dis¬ 
tinctive character was the nearly general treat¬ 
ment of th in thin as t simply, and th in then as it. 
In Shetland, also, eh initial became th. Sir. Ellis 
gave a full account of the characteristics of each 
dialect, and road specimens which lie had had read 
to him by natives of Shetland. He also drew atten¬ 
tion to the English spoken in the Isle of Man, 
which, though strictly Midland, yet presented—at 
least in the Northern parts—an unalogy to Orkney 
and Shetland in the treatment, of th as t in t'ing, 
free, t'imhlc —thing, three, thimble. For speci¬ 
mens of both North and South he was indebted to 
very careful studies made from natives by Mr. 
Thomas Hallam, of Manchester. The Scilly Islands 
have no dialect, the Isle of Wight is part of 
Hampshire, the Isle of Shcppcy is part of Kent, 
and the Channel Islands are Norman-French. 
This, therefore, completes Mr. Ellis's preliminary 
survey of English dialects. His book on the 
phonology of existing English dialects is in active 
preparation, and he hopes to report progress iu a 
year’s tune. 
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TIIE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN - INDIA- 

Report on the Bu.lilhi.st Cave Temples and their 
Inscriptions. Report on the Elura Cave 
Temples, and the Brahmanieal and Jaina 
Caves of Western India. By James Bur¬ 
gess. In 2 vols. (Triibncr.) 

Amoxo the drawings of Danicll, the Royal 
Academician who went to India about the 
end of the last century, will be found 
some of the rock-cut temples, one of which 
is a large view of the Kailasa. But 
it was not till Mr. Fergnsson published, in 
1845, his Illustrations of the Roek-eut Temples 
of India that the systematic study of these 
wondrous remains of ancient art really began. 
Railways did not exist at that date, yet Mr. 
Fergusson managed to travel over the wide 
expanse' of India and made sketches of its 
architecture, including the rock-cut temples, 
one of them being the Kailasa, a task the 
present writer liaa also gone through, but one 
which, from the amount of details, any artist 
would prefer in the present day to depute to 
a photographer. The conclusion Mr. Fergus¬ 
son came to ut that time was that the Bud¬ 
dhist caves were the oldest, and that the 
Brahminical followed on the decay of its rival 
faith. As the architecture of India became 
better known, this broad classification was 
amply confirmed; and, after a time, approxi¬ 
mate dates of some of the caves were suggested. 
The progress of this study may be followed in 
Mr. Fergusson’* works on Indian architecture. 


In 1873 Mr. Burgess was appointed to super¬ 
intend the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, with tho special object of surveying 
the rock-cut temples of that region. By 1878 
three volumes of Rejtorts had been published, 
containing drawings, photographs, plans, 
sections, as well as copies of inscriptions with 
translations. With this, and other material 
which had been accumulated, a large work on 
The Care Temples of India (Academy, October 
30, 1880) was produced by the combined 
labours of Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Burgess. 
The two volumes whose titles head this review 
are the fourth and fifth Reports of the Western 
India Survey, but it is stated that they are at 
the same time “ Supplementary to the volume 
on The Care Temples of India.” One of these 
volumes has sixty plates and tho other has 
fifty-one, besides a large number of wood-cuts. 

This slight sketch will convey some idea of 
the progress that has been made in our know¬ 
ledge of the temple caves of India, and also 
explain the relation of Mr. Burgess’s two last 
contributions to it; but the value and extent 
of these contributions can only be fully appre¬ 
ciated by reading and studying the Reports. 
The drawings have been most carefully done, 
and are reproduced in exact facsimile by the 
photo-lithographic process. The autotypes 
give perfect and enduring representations of 
many of the eaves, and some of the wood-cuts 
are perfect specimens of that art. The 
accuracy of the drawings can be vouched 
for by the present writer, from having made 
sketches of many of tho same subjects on the 
spot. Accuracy is the first requisite of an 
archaeological work, but these volumes are 
well got up in every respect, and might be 
even described as sumptuous. 

For the first time we have general plans of 
Ajanta and Elura, showing the position of 
each cave. A transverse section of the Kailasa 
is given, which will assist anyone who has 
not seen that vast monument to comprehend 
some of its intricacies in a way which no 
pictorial representation could accomplish. 
The temple in the scarp on the south side, as 
well as the Lankcsvara temple in the northern 
scarp, are shown remarkably well by means of 
this section. The massive pillars, with bold 
projecting ornaments, of the Lankcsvara cave 
make it one of the most striking and pic¬ 
turesque of the Elura group. Some of its 
pillars are given in the fifth volume, as well 
as its sculptures. By treating of the Bud¬ 
dhist group of eaves at Ajanta along with the 
Brahminical, Mr. Burgess has been able to 
show in some cases the transition in tho sculp¬ 
tural forms from the one faith to the other. 
He confirms the theory that the Brahminists 
adopted the idea of excavating cave temples 
from the Buddhists, and that the one series 
must necessarily follow tho other in date. It 
turns out now that the one series overlaps 
the other, and that the Brahminists had begun 
to make eaves before the Buddhists had 
coast'd to do so. Mr. Burgess dates the 
Ramesvara cave as early as a.d. 630, while 
tho Tin Thai, which is Buddhist, and evi¬ 
dently of the Mahayana school, he places as 
late as 700. The date of the Kailasa has 
also been determined to within a very few 
years. At Pattadakal there is a constructed 
temple, the plan of which not only closely 
resembles the Kailasa, but it* unusually large 
dimensions coincide within a very few feet. 
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the art on both is the same in style, and 
many of the ornamental details are said to 
be identical. An inscription in the Patta- 
dakal Temple states that it was erected by 
a queen of the second Vikramaditya Chaluba, 
in a.d. 733. This was during the reign 
of Dantidurga, the great Rathor king, circ. 
730 to 755. He conquered the whole of 
the Dekhan, including the region in which 
Elura is situated, and the Kailasa may now 
be assumed to be the work of his reign. 
That Dantidurga himself caused this great 
monolithic temple to be excavated is 
almost certain, for such an elaborate under¬ 
taking could not have been accomplished 
except under the auspices of some powerful 
monarch. This conclusion is rendered still 
more probable from an inscription in the Das 
Avatara Cave, recording that Dantidurga 
made a visit to Elura, which may have been 
on the occasion of its dedication. The founder 
of the Karle Cave has also been identified by 
means of an inscription on the left hand of 
the verandah, which informs us that this 
‘ 1 most excellent rock-mansion in Sambudvipa ” 
—one of the old names of India—was “ estab¬ 
lished ” by “Seth Bhutapala from Vaijanti.” 
There is no date; but it has long been under¬ 
stood that the cave belongs to very nearly the 
beginning of the Christian era. The discovery 
of this name in the Karle cave has been made 
since the Cave Temples of India was published; 
and, when we remember the mysterious anti¬ 
quity, far back in prehistoric times, which 
used to be ascribed to the rock-cut temples 
of India, it is startling to find ourselves 
becoming familiar with the names of those 
who commanded their construction. But these 
inscriptions are revealing more than this. 
One at Kanheri tells us the names of the men 
who executed the work; it mentions the monk 
—“ the reverend Bodhika ” is his name or title 
—who was probably the architect and over¬ 
seer, “together with the stonemasons,” whose 
names unfortunately are undecipherable ; but 
immediately ufter this we have “and with 
the polisher Skaudaraki,” thus giving us one 
of the subordinates who was employed on 
these interesting monuments. 

Still more valuable matter is found in these 
inscriptions. There are several archaeological 
questions in India involved in the geographical 
significance of the word Yavana. At first it 
was supposed to moan Greek, and to be the 
same as Yavan. It has long been evident 
that the word, although applied to the Greeks, 
had also a wider signification. “Yavana” 
has now been found on the inscriptions in the 
Buddhist caves. It would seem that some of 
these places were made by means of gifts 
from many people. One person would give 
sufficient money to make a column, another 
would contribute a tank, a cell, or a stone 
seat for the monks; and the names of these 
donors were in many cases inscribed on the 
rock, in the place or object which resulted 
from the gift. Now we find that some of 
these donors were Yavanas. For example, 
certain of the pillars of the Karle cave were 
the gifts of “ Yavanas of Dhenukakata; ” at 
Junnar a refectory is recorded as being given 
by the Yavana Chita (Chaitra) of the Gatas 
(or of the Gata country); at Nasik there is 
an inscription in a cave stating that it was 
the gift of Indragnidatta, a Yavana, “ a native 
of the northern country [and] inhabitant 


of Damtamitri.” It is clear that men who 
were Buddhists, and had names beginning 
with Indra, cannot be Greeks. The word 
Yavana most probably referred to the North¬ 
west of India. Hr. Burgess has tried to 
localise some of the places named; one he 
assigns to the Punjab, and another to Ara- 
chosia. 

Another indication of progress in our know¬ 
ledge of the Buddhist caves makes its appear¬ 
ance in the Cave Temples as well as in these 
volumes. This consists in distinguishing 
some of the caves as belonging to the 
Hinayana and others to the Mahayana sects. 
The Hinayana may be described as the Low 
Church, while the Mahayana was the high 
form of ritual. The former of these, or the 
“ Lesser Vehicle,” was the early or primitive 
teaching and rule of the Buddhist monks; 
while the “ Greater Vehicle,” which dates 
from about the first century of the Christian 
era, was a development into a more elaborate 
form of worship, and along with it were 
introduced new characters, such as Bodhi- 
sattwas, Padmapani, Avolokiteswara, &c. 
Figures of these saints, or deifications, appear 
in the sculptures, and are valuable as a 
basis by which dates may be arrived at. It 
was not till about the middle or end of the 
fifth century that this later development 
affected the architecture and sculpture of the 
caves. The Buddhist caves at Elura would 
seem to belong to a late period, and the 
evidences are plentiful that they were exca¬ 
vated by those who followed the rule of the 
“ Greater Vehicle.” By comparing the plates 
of the sculptures in vol. v. it will be seen how 
the figures of the late caves approach in 
style to those of the earlier Brahminical. If 
we were better acquainted with the details of 
the Mahayana ritual, a careful study of these 
sculptured works might throw light on that 
still dark subject, the downfall of Buddhism 
and the triumph of its rival worship. Our 
knowledge is as yet too slight to venture on 
even the vaguest suggestions. Still it may 
be worth pointing out that some of the 
Buddhist figures hold the vajra in their hands; 
and in pi. 34 it will be seen that Indrani, 
one of the Saptamatris, in the Ramesvara 
cave, holds the same symbolical instrument. 
Mr. Burgess, as already mentioned, gives a 
very early date to this cave, about fifty years 
after a.d. 579; it was thus close upon the 
period of the Buddhist caves, if not slightly 
overlapping them. In the same plate the 
Saptamatris from cave 22 are given, and in 
Indrani’s hand, instead of the Buddhist vajra, 
we have the trisula of Siva. This transition 
from Buddhist to Brahminic emblems is 
only a hint, but it is a suggestive one. 
Mr. Burgess gives a number of drawings of 
the vajra , which he correctly identifies with 
the old Buddhist trisula, and with the dorje 
of the Tibetan Lamas. One from Nepal is 
given in which the symbol is doubled at each 
end; but it may be stated that in Tibet many 
of these instruments are composed of four 
trisulas, or eight prongs all round, forming a 
corona whose general appearance is such that 
no one would suspect it to have any connexion 
with the vajra. The vajra is said to be the 
thunderbolt of Indra, but it seems to have 
been a very old symbol. In coins of Elis 
which date about the fourth century b.c., the 
thunderbolt of Zeus is marvellously like the 


old Buddhist trisula or vajra, as well as the 
dorji of the Lamas of the present day. 

Although there is much that is tempting, 
our limits will not pe.rait of saying more. 
We can only congratulate Mr. Burgess on 
these splendid volumes, which must, fro a the 
faithful work they contain, become books of 
reference of the greatest value. By their aid 
scholars can now study almost every detail of 
the cave temples of iudia in ease and com¬ 
fort at home in their libraries. 

William Simpsok. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

M. Joastowitz has, no doubt, had unusual 
advantages in studying under so admirable a 
painter as Muller, but his picture at Mr. Wallis’s 
gallery is nevertheless a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment for so young an artist. It is not like 
young work at all. It is masterly in execution 
to begin with, the drawing and colour are alike 
fine, and the spirit, of which it is full, has no 
touch of exuberance, but is throughout controlled 
by rare dramatic tact. Qualities which gener¬ 
ally arrive only after long study seem to be 
instinctive in this young artist. From the 
quotation which stands godfather in the Cata¬ 
logue the scene appears to be laid in Servia. A 
boy is having a lesson in fencing with a sword 
in each hand, his instructor being an old 
warrior, who holds his wrists and snows him 
how to parry the attacks of a handsome young 
Servian, who, with a good-natured smile, fences 
as he sits. The operation is being watched by 
two or three men with critical interest blended 
with amusement, and by a woman, with a baby 
at her breast, and a young girl; the former 
(probably his mother) smiles on the boy, the 
girl snaps her fingers with excitement. The 
composition of this well-conceived scene is fresh 
and effective, the execution unhesitating and 
thorough. A debut in which there is so much 
performance as well as promise has seldom been 
seen. 

Another novelty, at least to the English 
public, is an example of the severe and strange 
art of W. Leibl, called “ In Church” (166)—a 
picture conoeived much in the spirit of Legros 
and executed with the veracity and finish of a 
Van Eyck. In the matter of the hideous blue- 
and-chocolate dress of the young woman we 
wish the artist had been less faithful, but the 
feeling in the heads, especially in that of one of 
the old women, is very fine, and as a specimen 
of facsimile painting it could hardly be ex¬ 
celled. A completer contrast to this could 
scarcely bo found than in a picture by Bargue 
—“ An Egyptian Interior ” (169)—on which 
the artist was engaged at the time of his death. 
By Karl Heffner there are, as usual, some bright 
and airy landscapes, but they seem to us to be 
somewhat more flimsy than his wont. Of the 
large examples we prefer “ An Autumn Eve ” 
(128). Another customary feature in this exhi¬ 
bition—works by deceased French artists—is 
not wanting. The Corots are small and of no 
special interest, but there are two small and rich 
little pictures by Diaz—a glowing “Bit of 
Fontainebleau Forest (77) and a “ Fortune 
Teller ” of noble colour. There is a fair Dupre 
also (44); a good Troyon, “Man is boro to 
Toil” (141); and an admirable specimen of 
Fromentin, “ African Camp Followers ” (45). 
The latter picture is worthy of special atten¬ 
tion, as Fromentin’8 works are rare, especially 
in this country, and this is marked by the 
refinement and the poetry with which he treated 
such subjects. Nor can we doubt of its truth 
to the essential character of the country and 
its natives, which lie studied so long and 
earnestly. Among the younger painters of 
little cabinet pictures of character in the 
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style of Heissonier, none is of greater pro¬ 
mise than the artist who now calls himself 
G. Holweg. We had occasion to call attention 
to a beautiful specimen of his work at this 
gallery last year. The present collection con¬ 
tains two—one apparently painted some years 
ago (2), representing “A Cavalier,” and 
another, more profoundly studied and of liner 
finish, in which we sec a Curdinal connoisseur 
examining a print. Another gem of the same 
class, not so attractive in subject, but admirable 
in character and reaching almost to perfection 
in execution, is Seiler’s “A Wilful Youth will 
have his Way ” (09). 

Among the larger pictures there are two 
portrait compositions by Kaulbach marked by 
his usual distinction. We scarcely know whether 
to prefer the “ Elegant Young Lady and her 
Dog” (130) or the sweet and unaffected 
“Sisters” (171). A small picture by the same 
artist, “Dressed for Conquest” (139), has some 
charming qualities, but the lady would have a 
greater chance of success if her complexion was 
a little more clear. A splendid cattle-piece by 
Yan Marcke (17), and Echtler’s fine dramatic 
scene of village gambling, “La Ruine d'une 
Famille” (102), justify their central positions 
on the walls; and, though the subject is very 
worn and the treatment commonplace, there is 
much to admire technically in deBlaas’ “World 
and the Cloister” (34). Another very clever, 
and in some parts refined and beautiful, 
picture is Skutezky’s “Souvenir de Veniso,” 
but it is quite spoilt by .its vulgar tourists 
Subjects of any novelty are scarce, and in¬ 
vention among painters seems at a low ebb. 
Among the more fresh are some very clever 
“ impressions ” of Rome during the Carnival by 
Pradiila (60 and 68). These will repay more 
careful examination than ono would be inclined 
to think from a first glance at their sketchy 
surfaces. They are full of incident and character, 
In “ Hare and Hounds,” by Kowalski, there is 
great spirit; and several works by Bochmann 
are of his best quality. In a collection where 
the pictures have been carefully chosen, it is, of 
course, impossible not to omit mention of many 
clever and pleasant works. 


title of the “ Lake of Thun,” £2.5 (Colnaghi); 

beautiful engruver’s proof of “Bridge and 
Cows,” otherwise the “ Wooden Bridge,” and 
sometimes known as “ the Gainsborough Liber,” 
£18 18s.; the “ Coast of Yorkshire,” from the 
famous collection of Mr. Stokes, which passed 
afterwards into the hands of his niece, Mary 
Constance Clarke, £21; “ Peat Bog,” with the 
same desirable provenance, £33; the wild and 
impressive subject of “ Solway Moss.” £91 
(Agnew); the ‘ ‘ Little Devil’s Bridge, ’ ’ £91; and 
the “Isis,” £110. Among the rare pure etch¬ 
ings, that of the “ Procris and Cephalus” 
fetched £8, and that of the “ Crowlmrst ” £12. 
A complete set of the England and II 'ale* series, 
from the Turner sale, sold for £88 -Is. This 
was not a high price, and it is probable that 
collectors are beginning to be aware how 
inferior is this series to its companion work, 
likewise engraved in line, the Southern Coast. 


ART SALE. 


Tice most important sale of Turner’s engraved 
work which has taken place for a long time 
occurred at Christie’s last week, when not only 
were two sets of tho Liber Studiorum, in toler¬ 
able condition, sold eu bloe, but the opportunity 
was likewise afforded of buying separately some 
of the very rare etchings which were Turner’! 
own handiwork, some equally rare engravers’ 
proofs, and certain fine impressions of the pub 
lished states. The sale accordingly aroused 
good deal of interest, and the prices for the 
rare and fine pieces wore in many cases high 
Inferior impressions, of which, alas! there were 
too great a number, went, of course, for 
small sums; but these make no appeal to 
the true collector—he passes them by. The 
two sets of ordinary impressions, of which we 
spoke above, were sold the one for £451 and the 
other for £315. These included neither the worst 
nor the best impressions of the sale. Anion, 
the prints sold separately, we should chronicle 
“The Little Devil’s Bridge,” £12 12s. (Ho 
garth) ; the “ Calm,” £13 4s. ; “ Raglan 

Castle,” £13 2s. fid. ; and the “Source of the 
Arveron,” £12 Is. fid. (Agnew). These, and 
many others, were from the collection of the 
lt"\-. Stopford Brooke, -who, no doubt, retains 
his complete set of prints of choice. Among 
tho engravers’ proofs, which are of interest not 
as completed works of art but as represent¬ 
ing various stages of Turner’s labour and of 
that of tho engravers whose hands he em¬ 
ployed, we should mention the Egremont sea- 
piece, £23 (Fine Art Society); a proof before 


NOTES ON ART AN1) ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Fildes’s contributions to the Royal 
Academy will consist of two pictures in what 
may be called his later Venetian manner—that 
is to say, they are not, like his English work, 
much concerned with incident of sentiment, but 
are painted in candid reliance on tho outward 
charms of Venetian colour and line. The 
larger of the two—but not the one which, it 
may be, qualified judges will consider the more 
artistic—represents a group of idle Venetian girls 
gathered together by the steps that divide a 
Venetian house door from a Venetian canal. 
In the background an elderly woman combs 
the dark hair of one of the more luxurious 
of Mr. Fildes’s models; in the foreground, 
blonde child leans to the waters, and is occupied 
with sailing a toy-boat. But the occupations 
such as they are, whether of child or crone, are 
but excuses for a happy indolence, and the 
subject itself is but an excuse for the artist’s 
persistent presentation of selected contours and 
of glowing hues. Mr. Fildes, in his second 
picture—which is the one we prefer—limits 
himself to a single figure. She stands, dressed 
in cheap but splendid blues, beside a flower- 
stall gleaming with reds and brilliant whites, 
Again the true interest is in the realisation of 
that fullness and clearness of colour which are 
perhaps most apparent in Venice. A delight 
in richness and gaiety of hue, which may not 
have been suspected from Mr. Fildos’s English 
subjects, is betrayed in the canvases soon to 
be seen at the Academy. 

Mr. Mullins’s sculpture, destined this year 
for the Academy and the Grosvonor, will more 
than confirm his present position, among the 
better judges, as an artist of refinement and 
force. He has this year been particularly 
fortunate in a comparative freedom from the 
hopelessly uninteresting work of posthumous 
portraiture, and has produced three groups or 
figures in which there has been room either for 
the play of the imagination or for the well- 
rewarded study of chosen form. “ Bless me, 
even me, also, O my father”—Esau’s exclama¬ 
tion to Isaac—is the line whose sentiment is illus 
trated by Mr. Mullins’s large group in plaster, 
in which the young and stalwart man kneols 
imploringly before the helpless and aged. A 
line from “Paradise Lost” constitutes the 
motive for a second and smaller work, in which 
tho principal object is tho recumbent figure of 
a girl. A third work—which has reached the 
stage of marble and is of exquisite completeness 
and delicacy—may be called either “Purity 
or “ Memories.” We would hope the latter, for 
the attitude of the youthful undraped figure, 
though indeed sufficiently chastened, is essen 
tially one of reverie. Anyhow, the pose rather 
than the moral quality is its real artistic motive. 
It was wrought for its beauty. Mr. Mullins ‘ 


one of the few living sculptors possessing not 
only the dexterity of hand but tho refinement 
of vision needed to preserve all that there is of 
poetical in what is, after all, so frank a study 
from the lifo. 

Mr. Carl Haag, among the three drawings 
which he has prepared for the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, has one which will 
more than vie in interest and importance with 
his large drawing of last year; nor c in realisa¬ 
tion of texture and light in the art of water¬ 
colour bo expected to go any farther than Mr. 
Haag has carried them. The subject of his 
most important drawing is the return of Eliezar 
with Rebecca. The journey leads through 
various country, some of it barren and some of 
it fruitfid, but tho particular stage of it which 
is now being nccomplislel is one in which the 
scenery' is mountainous ini tho land sterile. 
Rebecca—whose beauty the artist has carefully 
secured—is mounted on a camel, which is gaily 
caparisoned. An eastern sky blazes above her 
its over-powering blue and bewildering light. 
In the front, Eliezar—a trusty man of more 
than middle age—marches triumphantly with 
the knowledge that his miss on is in act to be 
fulfilled, and that it is indeed an admired 
beauty that he is bringing home to his lord. 
Mr. Carl Haag lias never engaged upon a work 
that is surer of popularity. 

The drawings and sketches of the late Alfred 
Newton, of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, will be sold by Messrs. Christie 
on April 16. They chiefly represent Highland 
scenery. 

English Etrkings for April gives us an elaborate 
“ Harlech Castle,” by Mr. S. H. Raker, and a 
rather scratchy' “Gulf of Genoa,9 by Mr. W. 
H. Urwiek; but its most important plate is 
Mr. W. Strang’s telling portrait of “ Francis 
Seymour Haden.” In tho letterpress Mr. F. 
Wedmore treats briefly, but with both vivacity 
and insight, of the progress and characteristics 
of Dr. Haden’s art—an art which, in virtue of 
its greater {Mission and fuller poetic feelings, 
ranks, we cannot but think, even higher thun 
that of Mr. Whistler, the only living rival 
worthy to be named along with the London 
surgeon us a “ painter-etcher.” 

In a long review of Dr. Richter’s Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci, the Nation of 
March 27 says of it: “In the archaeology of 
art there has been probably no more important 
undertaking than this of Dr. Riohter’s.” 


T HE French papers state that the original of 
Rafael’s “Madonnu of Loreto” has been dis¬ 
covered in a public museum at Hyeres. The 
picture in tho Louvre bearing this title (No. 378) 
has long been acknowledged to be only a copy. 

Among the latest results of the excavations 
at Rome are the discovery of a Jewish cemotery 
outside the Porta Major of the second or 
third century A.D. ; a leaden holla with the 
fragmentary inscription . . . axnes ■ Err . . . 
Eccl • scr, which Mr. Stevenson would refer to 
John, Bishop of Syracuse, in the seventh cen¬ 
tury; and a tombstone in the cemetery of 
Domitilla to a boy aged only three months, 
with the figure of a naked infant, with wings, 
kneeling, as in prayer, between two doves. 
Together with the now famous find of Anglo- 
Saxon coins in the House of tho Vestals, was a 
fibula of copper, inlaid with silver, bearing 
the words domnoma | rinopapa, referring un¬ 
doubtedly to Pope Marinus II. (942-46). 

The Stadtbauamt in Bern has discovered 
lately among its archives a mediaeval archi¬ 
tectural sketch of the northern tower of Stress - 
burg Cathedral, with a “ helm ” or cupola. In 
the year 1760 a quantity of old drawings were 
stored away for want of room. These have just 
been overhauled, and several of them prove to 
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be of "real value as illustrations of art-liistory 
and local archaeology. The drawing ui 
question agrees in all its principal details witu 
those of the Liebfrauen Kircho at Esslingen, 
built in 1 tOO by Matthaus Boblinger, and with 
those on the architectural plan of 1 bn Cathedral 
found in Strasshurg. There is no documentary 
proof of the date of this sketch. But the 
experts of the Hern Kunstlerj?osc*Usch jift v» ho have 
examined it agree in their belief that it came fiom 
the Strasshurg Bauhiitto before 1349, when 
Johann Hultz, of Keln, completed tlie existing 
and very dissimilarly conceived work. They 
attribute it to the Master Ulrich von Ensingen, 
who was busy on Ulm Cathedral in and 

from that year until 099 presided over the works 
at Strasshurg. His son, Matthias von Ensingen, 
was called to Bern in 1420 for the building of 
the Munster; and the two eldest sons of 
Matthias, Vizenz and Moritz, the latter of 
whom died in 14*3, were masters of the works 
at Bern. The Beni Kiinstlergesellschaft is alxiut 
to publish a short history and description of 
this valual ile ' ‘ Buuriss, ’ with a photograph 
from the original. 

Ix the Academy of March 29 a note referring 
to archaeological explorations in Tunis turned 
the name of M. Ernest liubelon, the French 
explorer, into the name of a place. M. Buhelon 
is at present engaged in excavating the site of 
ancient Carthage. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONVERTS. 

Loris iSl'OHlt, the celebrated violinist and com¬ 
poser, was bom oil April <5, 1781, and last 
.Saturday the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth was celebrated both at the Crystal 
Palace and at the Popular Concerts. At the 
Palace the whole of the programme was de¬ 
voted to his works, and included “ The Power 
of Sound ” Symphony, the Concerto for ’N iulin 
and Orchestra No. 8 (played by Hem Gompeitz), 
the Overtures to “Faust” and “Jessoncki, ’ 
the adagio from the ninth Concerto, and some 
songs. Spohr was, perhaps, not a genius like 
Mozart oj Beethoven, but be was a very remark¬ 
able musician; and this tribute to bis memory 
was reasonable and right. With the exception 
of Beethoven, there is probably no composer to 
whom one can listen for .two hours without 
experiencing some feeling of monotony; and 
there ace certainly many whom we should 
choose before Spohr for an afternoon’s musical 
feast. However, on an occasion like this the 
schome demands praise rather than condemna¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Arthur Chappell gave a very meagre 
selection, and it seems strange that he 
should not have selected one of Spolir's many 
Quartette which have never boon heard at hi 
concerts, Spohr wrote thirty-four Q,uartotts 
and four double Quartette: of the former, only 
eight have boon given ; of the latter, two. The 
programme commenced with the Quartett in • 
E minor (op. 43, No. 2), followed by a charm- i 
ing song, ‘' The Bird and the Maiden,” with - 
clarionet ,Mlig,do (Mr. Egerton), well sung by 
Miss Curlotta Elliot and vociferously encored. 
The third and last piece was a Tempo di Mcnu- 
etto with variations for two violins (op. 67, 
No. 3). The duties and honours are equally 
divided between the two players, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that Messrs. Joachim 
and Strauss did full justice to the piece. So 
much for Spohr. In the second part of the 
programme we were reminded of throe com¬ 
posers, all of whom were bom long after, and 
died before, tho Cassel (MpeUuutsltr —Chopin, 
Schumann, and Mendelssohn. Spohr wrote a 
Sonata for the Pianoforte, the one in A- Hat 
(op. 125), dedicated to Mendelssohn. Was 
M<jme, gchumann aaki4 tp pejrfor© U was 


a curious sight to suo the widow of one of the 
three composers above named, and tho friend of 
the other two, taking no part whatever in the 
Spohr celebration. Mdme. Schumann’s solos 
■ were Chopin’s NocUum in D Hat and Schumann’s 
Coprice in E after Paganini (op. 3, No. 2), and 
she took part, with Herr Joachim and Sig. 
Piatti hi Beethoven’s Trio in B Hat (op. 97); 
the in hie playing in the Trio was perfect. 

Monday evening’s concert was the last of the 
season ; St. James’s Hall was literally crammed. 
The programme included no novelties. Mdme. 
Schumann, indeed, selected well-wom pieces— 
three of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words— 
but by lier charming and unaffected playing 
seemed to impart fresh interest to them. There 
was a printed request not to insist upon encores, 
hut the public tried hard, though in vain, to 
induce Mdme. Schumann to disregard it. The 
performance of Schumann’s Quintott in E Hat 
(op. 44) by Mdme. Schumann, Ilcrr Joachim, 
Maine. Norinan-Neruda, Herr Strauss, and Sig. 
Piatti was ail event which will not soon he 
forgotten by those who were present. The 
programme included Kuhinstein’s three pieces 
for pianoforte and violoncello, played by Miss 
Agnes Zimiuerinaim, and Bach’s Concerto in 
D minor for two violins (Mdme. Neruda and 
Herr Joachim), with pianoforte accompaniment 
played by Miss Ziminermunn. She made the 
most of her part, hut to produce its full effect 
the solo violins ought to be supported by 
stringed instruments. Mr. Santley was the 
vocalist, singing songs by Schubert. Men- 
delssohn, and Hatton. The Monday Popular 
Concerts will he resumed on Monday, October 27. 

Mdme. Suinton-Dolby's student concert was 
hold at the Stemway Hall on Thursday after¬ 
noon, April S. We have often had occasion to 
speak of this lady's praiseworthy and in many 
cases successful training of voices. Five of her 
pupils appeared for tho first time. Miss Skinner, 
an amateur, sang “ O had I Jubal’s lyre,” and 
managed to give the runs very neatly. Of the 
five young ladies we would name Miss Hyde 
(sopruno) as the most promising; her voice aoud 
style are good. The first part of the programme 
included a Brahms Psalm, Mendelssohn’s “ I 
waited for the Lord,” arranged for female 
voices, and lloinocke’s charming Cantata 
“Bethlehem,” one of the composer’s best efforts. 
There was a long second part, including many 
pieces all sung by students of Mclnie. Dolby’s 
academy. J. 8. bfiEimocK. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson. 

By P. 0. Hutchinson. (Sampson Low.) 
This hook is necessarily, from its material, 
one of considerable historical value. Thomas 
Hutchinson was engaged in the public service 
of Massachusetts as early as 1741; he became 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1758, and Governor 
in 1770. Ho was not—like so many of the 
colonial Governors whose mal-administration 
hastened, if it did not bring about, separation 
—a mere English official. He was the de¬ 
scendant of an old Massachusetts family, and 
had been elected as a representative of Boston 
in the Colonial Legislature. He was a man 
of learning, the author of a History of 
Massachusetts which has never been super¬ 
seded—a work of considerable research and 
of singular sobriety and moderation of tone. 
The opinions and experiences of such a man 
during the stirring years which preceded the 
Declaration of Independence, recorded, too, at 
the time while the whole issue was uncertain, 
cannot but he a most valuable illustration of 
contemporary opinion. 

In 1774 Boston was placed under the control 
of a military governor, Gen. Gage. Hutchin¬ 
son was thus superseded by what was supposed 
to he a temporary arrangement. That well- 
known incident, the publication of his letters 
written in confidence to friends in England, 
and expressing views which most Americans 
in the present day would be content to call 
narrow and unpopular, had made Hutchinson 
nearly the best-hated man in New England 
The circumstances of that publication, for 
which Franklin was responsible, are fully 
discussed by the editor of this work. Those 
who know anything of Franklin can hardly 
be surprised that in a matter of public interest 
he should have held private rights and con¬ 
ventional considerations of honour very cheap. 
The mythical Franklin is a blameless and 
austere philosopher; such was the Franklin 
whom the Rousseau-ridden society of Paris 
welcomed as a representative of republican 
simplicity. The real Franklin was a shrewd 
man of the world, full of benevolence and 
public spirit, very egotistical, somewhat 
cynical, and somewhat lax in his private life. 
The storm which he succeeded in raising 
had the effect of driving, or, at least, of help¬ 
ing to drive, Hutchinson from Massachusetts, 
never to return. The diary begins on the 
day he sailed. That portion of it which is 
now published covers the years 1774 and 
1775, during which time Hutchinson was in 
constant communication with public men in 
England. Hutchinson had but little turn 
for dramatic narration. But, if his accounts 
lose in vivacity, the loss is more than compen¬ 
sated for by their gain in trustworthiness. 
We may be sure that there is no touch of 


dramatic exaggeration in his account of a 
two hours’ interview with the King. The 
report of it shows that even Peter Pindar 
could not exaggerate the King’s boundless 
capacity for questioning. It shows, too, how 
astoundingly minute was the King’s know¬ 
ledge of details, and of the names and char¬ 
acters of comparatively insignificant officials, 
To the diary there is prefixed a not very 
interesting fragment of autobiography, written 
in a stylo of characteristic sobriety and dry¬ 
ness. 

No great praise can be awarded to the 
manner in which the editor, Thomas Hutchin 
son’s great-grandson, has given his ancestor’s 
work to the world. Biographical notes 
explaining clearly and shortly who the 
personages were that come before us would 
have been of great value. Mr. Hutchinson 
might have found an almost faultless model 
for such editorial work in what Mr. 
Savage has done for a Governor of Massa 
chusetts of a very different stamp—John 
Winthrop. Unfortunately, Mr. Hutchinson’s 
inclinations lie rather in the direction of 
autobiography. He treats us to various 
minute experiences in his own career. We 
may read how he lay on the beach at Boston 
and ate a pineapple, and how much he paid 
for the said pineapple; how he went a-tour- 
ing and sold a rifle to a barber; how he cut 
a stick on Goat Island; how he went on 
board a steamer, leaving the said stick, and 
was minded to swim back, but thought better 
of it; by which time his readers will prob¬ 
ably, like Cowper’s “peevish hearer,” “almost 
wish he had.” Mr. Hutchinson, however, 
does not confine himself to incident. He 
annotates his ancestor’s diary with comments 
such as this :— 


“Thus do men argue according to their pre¬ 
dilections. The art of arguing is the art of 
mystification. . . . Sometimes serious disputes 
originate in such small beginnings that it is 
hard to fix the exact point at which they took 
their rise. ... So easy is it for party malevo¬ 
lence to twist the most harmless actions into 
evil where men are bad enough to do it.” 

Occasionally Mr. Hutchinson leaves the copy¬ 
book style and soars into higher flights. 
Having quoted the views of an American 
writer, Mr. Frothingham, from whom he 
differs, he ends with the solemn apostrophe, 
"Oh, the humbug of this world.” Mr. 
Hutchinson, by way of being loyal to his 
ancestor’s memory, deals with all who took 
the other side as though they were necessarily 
actuated by the lowest motives of greed or 
personal ambition. Of his estimate of men 
one specimen may suffice. Burke is “that 
wily talker.” As a matter of style Mr. Hut¬ 
chinson is hardly as impressive as "Warren 
Hastings’ advocate, Major Scott, with “ that 
reptile Mr. Burke.” 

Happily, the main value of this book is of 
a kind which no editing can much impair. 
Most readers will probably derive from it a 
lesson somewhat at variance with that intended 
by its author or editor. In Thomas Hutchin¬ 
son we see the loyal and official party at its 
best. No one can read the diary and letters 
and not sec that the author was a man of 
integrity, honestly anxious for the good of his 
country, however narrow or erroneous his 
conception of that good may have been. 
American writers have made desperate efforts j 


to invest an unromantic chapter of history 
with some picturesque interest. The unlucky 
Hutchinson has been pressed into the service, 
and the sober Boston lawyer has been made 
to masquerade as a sort of Alva or John di 
San Itemi. Hawthorne has given us a lurid 
picture of the tyrant on his death-bed, 
“ choking with the blood of the Boston 
massacre ”—the blood, perhaps, of that refrac¬ 
tory gentleman of colour, Crispus Attucks. 
The publication of this book at least makes 
that new impossible. 

But if Hutchinson’s character for integrity, 
and, in a certain sense, for patriotism, is saved, 
it is at the expense of his character and that 
of his whole party for foresight and for 
ability to interpret the signs of the times. It 
is no exaggeration to say that not a single 
passage shows any conception of the magnitude 
of the change at hand. Two alternative 
results of the struggle appear to Hutchinson 
to be possible. The colonies may make com¬ 
plete and timely submission and all may be as 
before, or they may be ruined by their per¬ 
tinacity. In the movement against England 
he can see nothing but the blindness of a mob 
and the self-willed ambition of a few agitators. 
The character of Hutchinson is indeed a good 
illustration of the extent and nature of the 
change which had come over New England. 
In him the enthusiasm of the Puritan had 
vanished, but some of his best and some of his 
least attractive qualities remained. We sec the 
same business-like and rather sombre view of 
life, the same conscientious application to 
affairs, the same indifference to the lighter 
aspect of the world. But assuredly Hutchin¬ 
son would never have left a prosperous home 
in England to free himself from the control of 
the bishops. As a set-off, we may be sure 
that he would never have banished a man for 
being an Anabaptist, nor hanged one for being 
a Quaker. 

If the character of Hutchinson himself 
shows us the American loyalist in his better 
aspect, the letters give us an occasional glimpse 
of him in a very different form. Among the 
letters is one from a certain Peter Oliver, son 
of Chief Justice Oliver of Massachusetts, a 
colleague and friend of Hutchinson, who took 
leading part on the side of Government. 
Hutchinson himself sometimes dwells on the 
possibility of his own ruin, hut such lamen¬ 
tations are always secondary matters. His 
chief sorrow is not for himself, hut for his 
country. Oliver groans over the good times 
when he got quails for ten shillings a dozen, 
while now he must pay five-and-sixpence for 
a fowl and eighteenpence for a pound of pork. 
But one soon forgets the grotesqueness of his 
lamentations in their atrocity. 

“ All wo poor refugees must be made good our 
losses and damage. Hanging people won’t 
pay me for what I have suffered. Nothing 
short of compensated estates will answer; and 
after damages aro sufficiently compensated, 
then hang all the Massachusetts rebels by 
dozens if you will.” 

The advice of men like Hutchinson does 
much to exonerate the English Government 
for its errors in the early stages of the dispute. 
But it can serve as no excuse for the per¬ 
tinacity with which they turned a deaf oar to 
the warnings of Burke and Chatham, and to 
the loyal and temperate remonstrances repeat¬ 
edly addressed to them by the colonists. 
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Any discussion of the general question 
between the mother country and the colonies 
would be far beyond the scope of a review. 
Moreover, the present instalment of Hutchin¬ 
son’s diary comes down only to the end of 
1776, and does not, therefore, go beyond that 
early stage of the dispute where historians, 
be their nation or party what it may, join in 
an almost unanimous condemnation of the 
policy of English Ministers. Mr. Lecky, in 
the third and fourth volumes of his History 
of England, has brought out with great clear¬ 
ness and force how the struggle gradually 
changed its character—how that which at the 
outset was a legitimate constitutional agitation 
became mixed up with base motives, how 
speculators traded on a depreciated currency, 
and how the rights of America became the 
diplomatic capital of French Ministers. Mr. 
Hutchinson has an easy task in overthrowing 
the views of a thoroughgoing advocate like 
Mr. Bancroft. Doubtless the colonists at 
the outset made admissions as to the con¬ 
stitutional rights of the mother country 
which were inconsistent with the contentions 
which they afterwards held. Doubtless 
many of the actions which American writers 
then and since have treated as legitimate 
resistance to tyranny were in reality the 
very causes of those measures which are 
pleaded in excuse of them. But to say this 
is simply to say that the Americans cared less 
for abstract rights than for the spirit in which 
those rights were exercised, and that the 
American Revolution, like all popular move¬ 
ments, had in it, even at the outset, a large 
alloy of violence and unfairness. It has often 
been urged by writers of a more weighty 
calibre than the editor of this diary that the 
result Justified the party who at the outset 
foresaw that there was no alternative between 
complete resistance and complete surrender. 
To that, two answers may be made. At a 
later stage there may have been no alternative; 
but was that due to causes which reasonable 
human foresight could have anticipated ? 
Could the Rockingham Ministry when they 
repealed the Stamp Act have foreseen the 
wrong-headed pertinacity of the King and the 
obsequiousness of Lord North? Still more, 
could they have foreseen that most unhappy 
chance which placed power in the hands of 
a Ministry shielded by the name of Chatham, 
but guided in its colonial policy by a reckless 
trifler like Townshcnd? Again, it must 
never be forgotten that those who suppoited 
the colonists in their resistance were opposing 
a system of government which could not fail 
to extend its influence to England. It may 
be that if they had foreseen the price which 
would have to be paid they would have 
wavered. It may be that when English 
arms were discredited at Saratoga and York- 
towu, when for the victors separation had 
brought bankruptcy and anarchy in its train, 
when the colonial army were ready to mutiny 
in just wrath at the parsimonious ingratitude 
of their countrymen, when England seemed 
to have lost all and America to have gained 
nothing—then it may be that some of those 
whose encouragement had brought about 
resistance may have repented. Would they 
repent now ? Would they have wavered if 
the whole future had been disclosed to 
them? 

J. A. Dorm. 


The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and How 
it Grew. By Emily Pfeiffer. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

The whole story (as in part reshaped and 
newly motived by Mrs. Pfeiffer) of that lady 
of the house of Argyll whose savage lord in 
vain devised her destruction by leaving her 
exposed upon a rock, and there devoted as a 
sacrifice to the sea, offers rich subject-matter 
for a romantic ballad. It is charged with the 
pity and terror which purify; it has all the 
elements of tragedy save that crowning 
grandeur, a monumental death, of whose ap¬ 
proaches the air has been heavy with vague 
prescience from the first, and which gathers 
up all that has gone before into the circum¬ 
ference of its shadow. When persons and 
passions and events are thus seen climbing to 
one bleak height of fate, then is perfect 
tragedy. But none the less that may be 
tragedy which yet has no mortal climax, and 
with tragic material of this latter sort the 
Campbell-Maclean episode abounds. To say, 
however, that Mrs. Pfeiffer has been more 
than partially successful in her manipulation 
of this material is impossible. In some 
portions of the poem, especially in the second 
and fifth parts, the narrative moves with 
nervous vigour and animation; but elsewhere, 
on the whole, there is hardly enough of grace 
or picturesqueness to help one forget the 
absence of any magic in the diction, and the 
want of a pulse of melody in the too facile 
verse. The ballad has a spacious girdling «f 
prose—indeed, the volume contains thrice as 
much prose as verse—and in this portion of 
the book there are some passages which look 
unpleasantly like indirect attempts to fore¬ 
stall possible criticisms of the poem. Such 
passages are not happily conceived, and cannot 
but be resented somewhat by the reader. A 
monstrous learned pedlar from Zurich, whose 
fortune it was to form one of a rustic group 
in the kitchen of a Highland farmhouse 
where Mr. Pfeiffer read aloud his wife’s 
newly written poem, is used as a sort of lay- 
figure of a pedantic eritic; and the disagree¬ 
able remarks which he utters from a lofty 
literary standpoint are chronicled with cir¬ 
cumstance in order to be dismissed, contro¬ 
verted, or contemned. The effect thus pro¬ 
duced is slightly ludicrous. This cultivated 
and interesting, but (to the reader) insuffer¬ 
able bore of an exotic “ gaberlunzie-man ’’ 
was uneasy in his mind as to the propriety, 
or at least the judiciousness, from a moral 
point of view, of the second part of “ The 
Lady of tho Rock.” The refutation of actual 
and imaginary objections which is forthwith 
entered upon is worse than superfluous, for it 
only senes to call attention to an aspect of 
this portion of the story which none but the 
most prudish or prurient of readers would 
have tripped at. The legend at this par¬ 
ticular point did certainly require to be 
handled gingerly (for a writer having the 
most irreproachable intentions might easily by 
sheer maladroitness have made it offensive); 
and Mrs. Pfeiffer, without being in the least 
timid, has treated a strange and very difficult 
situation with a purity than which nothing 
could be whiter, and with a dramatic force 
which is tho artistic salvation of a perilous 
theme. This being so, one cannot but regret 
that she has thought fit to set up a detailed 
defence of her prcoolure. 


At this stage the story is alive with a force 
and glow hardly attained elsewhere; the 
verse, too, as verse, is for once excellent; and 
the description of the bride in her nuptial- 
chamber (if nuptial-chamber it can strictly be 
called, under the singular conditions which 
here form the groundwork of the narrative) 
has considerable beauty:— 

“ She cast her garments one by one 
Alone as she stood there; 

She was to sight no summer flower. 

But a woman deadly fair, 

When forth she drew the golden comb 
And loosed the golden hair 
Which sheathed her body to her knee, 

A ringed and burnished panoply.” 

This is none the worse because it reminds us 
of a passage in Keats’s “ Eve of St. Agnes.” 
Indeed, such casual correspondences, when 
free from any shadow of plagiarism, have a 
certain complex interest of their own, as 
tender love-links between poet and poet. 
Thus, in the first part of “ The Lady of the 
Rock,” when the heroine hears her lover 
whispering, and we read 

“ Here was the voice in all the world, 

For her the only voice," 

we are not unwilling to be momentarily trans¬ 
ported, by suggestion, to the scene in Tenny¬ 
son where Geraint first hears the voice of 
Enid:— 

“ So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
‘ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.’” 

For the most part, this ballad hurries along 
a little too breathlessly; and the want of 
such compacted pictures as seem to exist 
apart, orbed in themselves, and ringed with 
their own imaginative atmosphere, makes the 
task of quotation an almost impossible one. 
Still tho poem has no lack of touches which 
would tell, were they not so often nullified by 
the presence or the close vicinity of something 
that is uncouth, or something that is forced. 
But even when unalloyed by inferior matter, 
an effective stroke occurring here and there 
goes little farther towards the building up of 
a coherent work of art than does the pro¬ 
verbial single swallow to the making of a 
summer. “The Lady of the Rock,” there¬ 
fore, cannot be pronounced successful as a 
whole. The metre is often nothing better 
than a jingle; and this is a disaster almost 
sure to happen when any poet other than a 
mastcr-mctrist adopts, in a lengthy composi¬ 
tion, a form which admits the capricious 
combination of iambs and anapaests. There 
are instances—notably in Mr. Swinburne’s 
works, und pre-eminently in parts of Cole¬ 
ridge’s “ Cristabel,” whose influence on the 
style and versification of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
“Gerard’s Monument” is very apparent— 
where such a combination is managed with 
minute refinement of art ; but with rhymers 
in general, when they abandon themselves to 
this sort of liberty, it becomes manifest that 
the several varieties of poetic feet are tread¬ 
ing upon each other’s heels in the veriest 
haphazard way. Such a stanza as the follow¬ 
ing—an average specimen of the metrical 
qualities of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s latest poem—is an 
example:— 

“ Now Macleau iu the strength of others Is waxed 
So proud that naught avails, 

But the ships that traverse tho Sound of Mull 
Must lower their topmost sails, 

When of Duart they come within gunshot,— 
Still the woman who called him lord bent not.'. 
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Of the inversion in the above stanza’s pen¬ 
ultimate line I will only say that “it harrows 
me with fear and wonder; ” the line that 
succeeds, with its final accent upon a word 
ill able to boar such emphasis, is hardly less 
afflicting. I do not quote in order to draw 
attention to these matters, but for the purpose 
of illustrating Mrs. Pfeiffer's command of her 
metrical resources in general. In such a 
stanza it is obvious that the mere ease and 
convenience of the writer, not any intuitive 
rhythmic law or melodic impulse, determine 
the shape (if shape it may bo called that 
shape has none) of the verse—verse which is 
simply crushed flat by that fatal bunion, “ the 
weight of too much liberty.” 

The poem, however, is exceeded in attract¬ 
iveness by its prose environment; the stone is 
of less interest than its setting. The prose 
part of the volume is announced in but a sub¬ 
sidiary way on the title-page, and is, of 
course, little more than an adjunct to the 
poem; but beautiful prose is more welcome 
than questionable verse, and Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
prose is beautiful. In it she shows herself 
master, or mistress (which is the right word 
here ?), of a graceful and pellucid style, 
having an air and carriage which are at once 
captivating and dignified, and which are its 
own. Everything in the book which does not 
relate directly to the poem is charming ; and 
happily the greater portion of it has nothing 
to do with the poem at all, but is occupied 
with various delightfully irrelevant details 
of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sojourn at a cottage-farm 
nestling in the shadow of Duart Castle. 
The elderly Miss Macorquodale, excellent 
soul, and her shy handmaid, the pretty Maisie, 
with the other inmates of the harmonious 
dwelling, down to the “ Maltese spaniel ”—by 
which I should suppose Mrs. Pfeiffer means 
Maltese terrier—live and move before us in 
this narrative with a homely grace which is 
quite idyllic. Gaunt old Duart Castle itself, 
legend-haunted, with the whisper of the sea 
about its walls, had laid a strong spell upon 
Mrs. Pfeiffer’s imagination, and she has the 
art of insensibly communicating this influence 
to the reader. Without doubt, also, she has 
been deeply penetrated and possessed, not 
only by the romantic atmosphere of the place, 
but by the spirit of its wild tradition. Never¬ 
theless, that tradition still awaits the arrival 
of the poet who, with the incalculable and 
seemingly fortuitous felicity of genius, shall 
make it be bom again, and to a life more vital 
than that of reality. 

“ The Lady of the Rock ” is divided into 
six parts. They arc headed “ Fitte the 
First,” “ Fitte the Second,” and so on. 
There is surely something of affectation, not 
without a touch of the grotesque, in this. 

William Watson. 


A. RECOVERED DOCUMENT OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 

AiSa^T/ rSm AioStxa ’AnoaroXtav in tov 'Itpoao- 
Av/utikov x(ipoypa<fx>v vvv rpCrrov ixSiSofifvr) 
• . . viro 4>iA oOtov Bpvtwiov firjrpoiroAlTov 
’SiKop.rjStiat. (’Ey Kcoi'trToVTtvouTrdXct.) 

There has always been great difficulty in 
settling what the original documents were out 
of which the so-called “ apostolical constitu¬ 
tions” were put together. Of the four 
parts often assigned, Biokell conjectured that 


the seventh book, which largely coincides 
with the first part of the book called “ The 
Two Ways,” or “The Judgment of Peter,” 
came from some early writing, standing in 
close connexion with the latter part of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. This early writing 
Archbishop Bryennius thinks ho has dis¬ 
covered in the document called “ The Teach¬ 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” which he has 
printed from the Jerusalem MS. of the year 
1056 (now at Constantinople), which contains 
the epistles of Clement and Barnabas in their 
complete Greek form. 

The document itself is bast'd largely on the 
Epistle of Barnabas, partly, perhaps, also on 
the “ Shepherd ” of Hennas (though this is less 
certain), and is essentially the same work as 
that referred to by Eusebius, Athanasius, and 
Nieephorus. The first five chapters are meant 
for the instruction of catechumens ; the rest is 
a “ Church and House book of the ancient 
Christians,” as Bunsen named it in the second 
volume of his Christianity and Mankind , and 
is equally valuable for what it ordains and for 
what it abstains from ordaining. Some rules 
are laid down; much is left to Christian free¬ 
dom. We can already see “the Christian school 
and the Christian congregation, Christian 
worship and Christian life; ” but there is 
little that can be used for controversial pur¬ 
poses, any more than there is in the Cata¬ 
combs. The simplicity and common-sense of 
the instruction is remarkable. In alms¬ 
giving we should know to whom we are 
giving, and give through the church officers, 
who know the needs of each. The author 
would have approved of Aristotle’s constant 
formula, “ always regard the person, the 
time, the amount, the manner,” &c.—a for¬ 
mula which Clement of Alexandria adopts. 
Now we should say, Do not give to tramps, 
but give through the clergy, district visitors, 
scripture readers, relieving officers, and so on. 
Again, men are not pressed beyond their 
strength : 

“If thou canst bear tho whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect; but if thou canst 
not bear it, do what is in thy power. ... In 
the congregation thou shalt oonfess thy trans¬ 
gressions, and shalt not come to thy prayers 
with an evil conscience ” (see Ps. xxxv. 18). 

In baptizing, 

“if thou hast no living [fresh] water, dip into 
other water; and if thou canst not in cold, 
then in warm water; and if thou hast 
neither, pour water thrice on the head in the 
name of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit.” 

At the Thanksgiving (Euchaiist) thus thank 
ye: 

“ First for the cup; wo thank thee our Father 
for the holy vine of David thy servant which 
thou madest known to us through Jesus thy 
servant [vaiWt]. To thee the glory for ever. And 
for that which is broken; we thank thee our 
Father for the life and knowledge which thou 
madest known to us through Jesus thy servant. 
To thoe the glory for over. As this which is 
broken was scattered upon the mountains and 
became one by being brought together, so let 
thy church bo brought together from the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth into thy kingdom, for 
thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ for ever; . . . and after ye are filled, 
thus thank ye; We thank thee, Holy Father, for 
thy holy name which thou didst sottle in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and 
immortality which thou madest known to us 
through Jesus thy servant. To thee the glory 


for ever. Thou, Almighty Master, didst create 
all things for thy name, gavest food and drink 
to men for enjoyment that they might thank 
thee, and to us thou didst grant spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life through thy servant. 
Before all things, we thank thee for thy power. 
To thee tho glory for ever. Remember, Lord, 
thy church, to deliver it from all evil, and 
perfect it in thy love. . . . But permit ye the 
prophets to give thanks as much ns they will. 

. . . And concerning the apostles and prophets 
according to the rule of tho Gospel so do. And 
let every apostle coming to you be received as 
the Lord, and he shall not remain a day, but if 
there be need the second day also, but if lie 
remain three ho is a false prophet. . . . On the 
Lord’s Day gather together, break bread and 
give thanks, and confess your sins that your 
sacrifice may be pure. . . . Elect for yourselves 
bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, mm 
meek and not covetous, and true and tried, for 
they too minister to you tho ministry of the 
prophets and teachers.” 

Thus teaching is still carried on by men who 
have the gifts of the spirit, and who travel 
about to preach; but the practical work of 
management and of charity is entrusted to 
bishops and deacons, whom each church elects 
for itself as its settled managers. 

What date and place can we assign to tho 
Treatise ? The tone is early, especially in 
what concerns tho ministry and the Eucharist, 
and baptizing in “ living water ”— i.e., of 
rivers or springs. The author says we must 
not fast, as the hypocrites (i.e., Jews) do, on 
the second and fifth day of the week, but 
on tho fourth and on the preparation (Friday). 
Again, such references as that to offering the 
first fruits for charity may show that he was 
connected with the early Jewish Christian 
Church. There is still also a strong expecta¬ 
tion of the Second Advent being near. The 
author does not name himself, or refer the 
book to famous names of prophets or apostles, 
as so many early apocryphal works do, 
and as the author of the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions" does; his is the simple tone 
of an earnest teacher, “ My son, do thus ; 
this is the way of life.” He is not 
aware of much heresy, except the practical 
heresy of covetousness and false desires. He 
does not refer by name to the books of Scrip¬ 
ture, but seems to allude to several passages 
from St. Matthew and a few from St. Luke 
and St. Paul. He gives the Lord’s Prayer 
more in accordance with the Textus Receptus 
than with the Vatican MS., but reads 6 iv r<5 
ovpaviS, omits ■nj's before yrjt (as Vat.), reads 
ttjv u<j>ttAi)v, and has at the end only 17 Svvay.it 
(cat f/ 8o£a (as also in chap. ix.). Ho is per¬ 
haps following some liturgical source rather 
than St. Matthew. But farther on he uses 
Matt. vii. 6 : firj SCrrt to ayiov tois kv<t i. In one 
place he uses the expression yapavaOd from 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, and Prof. Wordsworth has sug¬ 
gested that the book may have been written 
at Corinth or some Greek church. Some 
Pauline church is most probable, which used 
mainly the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the 
date may be some way on in the second 
century (if Hennas used our book, and not 
vice rersa). Bryennius puts it between 120 
and 160, and thinks there are some traces of 
Gnosticism and Montanismin it; but the proof 
is of the slightest. Tho interest of the book 
is great, for it helps us to sec how works like 
tho “Apostolical Constitutions” were gradu¬ 
ally built up, early writings incorporated, and 
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many things brought up to the date of the 
later compositions. The same has taken place 
still more largely in the Liturgies. 

Bryennius has added an account of all else 
that is contained in the famous MS. of 
Jerusalem, including Chrysostom’s “ Synopsis.” 
All Western scholars are deeply grateful to 
him for what he has done, and trust he may 
vet be able to increase our stock of sacred 
lore. Charles W. Boase. 


Storm* and Sunshine of a Soldier’s Life. In 

2 vols. (Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

W* welcome this addition to the small stock 
of readable books about India. The material 
was more than usually unpromising. The 
hero was an unsuccessful man and a member 
of a peculiar school that is now somewhat out 
of favour. The author, as one learns from 
internal evidence, is his widow; and, however 
desirable a certain amount of admiration may 
be as qualification for a biographer, one 
would, as a rule, desire more impartiality 
than can be expected from her who singled 
the man out of the multitude of men and 
owned him for forty years. 

Colin Mackenzie was a fine old soldier of 
the Cromwellian type who had strayed into 
this sceptical century of ours, through which 
he wandered homeless, like a sort of Puritanic 
Babe-in-the-Wood; and he passed away in 
October 1881 with the characteristic farewell, 
“ Good-bye, dear; if we do not meet again 
here, we shall meet at head-quarters.” If 
one enquires what it is that makes the story 
of this anachronistic and—to say the whole 
truth—somewhat dull and narrow life so full 
of interest, the answer will hardly refer to 
any charm at the disposal of the narrator. 
She, too, is dull and narrow, and to these 
qualities she adds an occasional bitterness 
which is not likely to make a book generally 
attractive. 

Yet so it is that, after all that the largest 
charity or the most fastidious criticism can 
allege against it, the work remains one that 
majr be hurried over once, like the most sen¬ 
sational romance, yet recurred to and re¬ 
perused as a work of reference on obscure 
parts of history and a study of human char¬ 
acter. The nearest approach to it in the one 
aspect is some collection of French Memoirs; 
in the other the closest parallel is such a con¬ 
ception of an old Indian officer as the “ Colonel 
Newcome” of Thackeray. Good birth, per¬ 
sonal health and beauty, and a constant love 
of mankind were Mackenzie’s gifts from 
nature, combined, as his training proceeded, 
with intrepidity and independence. Such a 
man under a bureaucracy was almost sure to 
go wrong. Lacking not only the courtier’s 
glosing tongue, but even ordinary caution and 
worldly wisdom, he was ever ready to sacrifice 
himself, and the world willingly accepted the 
sacrifice. Attached to the staff of Sir W. 
Macnaghten, he was present, but helpless, 
when that ill-fated envoy was assassinated 
by Akbar Khan at Cabul in December 1841. 
During the retreat he was one of three 
hostages—the others being Eldred Pottinger 
and George Lawrence—taken by Akbar as 
security for the fulfilment of Gen. Elphin- 
stono’s ill-starred covenant of retreat. During 
Pollock’s subsequent advance he went twice 
on parole to offer terms on behalf of Ms 


captors, and twice returned—“a modern 
Regulus,” as Havelock called him—when 
those terms were refused by the resolute 
British leader. 

After the return to India, Mackenzie 
received “ neither rewards nor thanks,” 
was refused the Cabul medal and its 
accompanying batta (six months’ double pay), 
and was even frustrated in Ms honour¬ 
able attempts to obtain adequate recognition 
of the services of Ms native followers. For 
these and other alleged misdemeanours the 
memory of the late Earl of Ellenborough is 
vehemently assailed by Mrs. Mackenzie; but 
it would be obviously out of place to attempt 
to pronounce a decision here on grave political 
controversies. It must, however, be noted 
that Mackenzie showed more generosity than 
subordination in the conduct with which he 
received thesedisappointments—conduct which 
drew down at the time the censure of the 
Court of Directors, not chargeable generally 
with partiality to Lord Ellenborough. And 
it may yet further be added that censure of 
this sort is no brutum fulmen. In the struggle 
for existence that goes on in any branch of the 
public service, such a record is apt to operate 
permanently against a man’s advancement. 
He got the medal in 1858, on wMch he 
remarked that “the Hon. Court have com¬ 
pletely stultified themselves, my claims being 
exactly what they were in ’43.” His money 
claims were partially met by a donation of 
6,000 rupees in 1846. In 1867 he was 
gazetted C.B., after an ineffectual attempt to 
fob Mm off with the C.S.I. As brigadier at 
Bolaram he was almost cut to pieces by 
mutineers in 1855, but recovered, owing to 
good surgery and his excellent constitution, 
to find himself reprimanded by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Driven home to recruit Ms 
strength after tMs rude trial, he came out 
again on hearing of the great Mutiny in 1857, 
but failed to got any employment adequate to 
Ms standing and expectations. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, however, he was appointed Resi¬ 
dent at Mursliidabad, a post which he held till 
1861, when removed in consequence of in¬ 
trigues and misunderstandings into wMch it 
would be tedious to enter. It will be enough 
to observe that the enforced idleness was as 
uncongenial to a simple-hearted fighting man 
as was the atmosphere of clever chicanery by 
which he was surrounded. By the advice of 
Durand and Sir Bartle Frere, Mackenzie 
bowed before the blast, and was recompensed 
for Ms patience by a well-paid appointment in 
Calcutta which he held for five years. On 
Lord Lawrence becoming Viceroy the appoint¬ 
ment was abolished, and Mackenzie became a 
“ doing-duty-wallah.” In this humble capa¬ 
city the veteran served contentedly, and amid 
general sympathy and respect. He retired in 
1873 and lived a life of usefulness in London 
and Edinburgh, varied by Continental travel, 
till the peaceful end. 

Such different men as John Stuart Mill 
and Lord Lawrence bore strong testimony to 
the merits of Mackenzie, neither of them 
being his personal friends. The former wrote 
in 1869:— 

“ Those who at present dispose of employments 
in India must be very ignorant of your past 
history and actions if they can find nothing 
better to do with you than to keep you in the 
position of an unemployed officer.” 


The latter, at an earlier date, urging Mac¬ 
kenzie’s claim to a wound-pension on account 
of the Bolaram affair, concluded a strong 
recommendation with these forcible words:— 

“ But Col. Mackenzie has established other 
claims upon the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment he has served for so many years with 
credit and distinction. His bearing in Afghan¬ 
istan is remembered now; the example he 
afforded and the high position he maintained 
during those memorable times were of equal 
value. Indeed, throughout a long and distin¬ 
guished military service, Col. Mackenzie has 
ever been actuated by a high sense of duty to 
the State, and has unswervingly endeavoured to 
perform it.” 

What were the reasons that kept this 
heroic soldier from all the prizes of his pro¬ 
fession has never been stated, though they 
may be within the resources of conjecture. 
He was never even offered a division, that 
almost natural prize of military merit, real or 
imputed. In addition to the cause at wMch 
we have hinted, sometMng may have been 
due to the naif and old-fasMoned religious 
opinions which, in common with so many 
officers of Ms time, Mackenzie openly pro¬ 
fessed. Not only in the decline of life, but 
when in the full vigour of his extraordinary 
manhood, he believed in the most rigorous 
and fatalistic form of Protestant orthodoxy. 
Not a sword could fall on Ms head, nor a bullet 
find its way to Ms heart, unless by divine 
permission. When his horse falls iU he sits 
up with the brute all night, and prays for it 
to Him who sees the fall of a sparrow. For 
everyone who is in the least good to him he 
has a Testament in the appropriate language; 
and impartially presses the plan of salvation 
on “Jew, Turk, infidel, and heretic.” And 
he objects to killing Asiatics, not on the 
ordinary grounds of humanitarian horror at 
bloodshed, but because they are sure to go to 
eternal punishment. Such tenacity may have 
hampered Ms professional rise, but it evidently 
afforded a more than complete consolation. A 
nature more free from egotism, whining, or 
ill-humour it would be hard to find. So true 
is that saying of the ancient prophet, “ Thou 
shalt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee.” H. G. Keexe. 


Flowers and Flower-Lore. By the Rev 
Hilderic Friend. In 2 vols. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

A bibliography in the book before us shows 
that from a comparatively early period down 
to the present time the fascinating study of 
flowers, their poetry, language, legends, and 
lore, has occupied the attention of many 
writers. Some time ago Mr. Friend returned 
from China, where Oriental flower-lore re¬ 
ceived a good deal of Ms attention, and took 
up Ms residence in Devonshire. In his 
English home, situated in a most charming 
part of the country, he resumed his favourite 
study, and in July 1881 read a paper to the 
Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and Art, entitled 
“Notes on Some Devonshire Plant-Names.” 
A year later he contributed to the Transact ions 
of the same society “A Glossary of Devon¬ 
shire Plant-Names.” In preparing those 
papers he brought together much valuable 
matter for his larger work. The book under 
notice is not a compilation from published 
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works, but mainly made up .of information 
collected from the mouths of the rustic popula¬ 
tion in Kent, Sussex, Devon, Somerset, Oxon, 
Bucks, Northants, and other parts of England. 
Mr. Friend has also gleaned some notes from 
his own collection of books. It appears 
that he first decided to call his work 
“Flower-Lore;” but after it was com¬ 
pleted he discovered that Messrs. M'Caw, 
Stevenson, & Orr, of Belfast, had some 
years ago published a volume under that 
title, but without the name of the writer. 
We are in a position to state that it is by a 
daughter of the late Dr. Robert Carruthers, 
editor of the Inverness Courier, and it is a 
well-written book. 

After a short and chatty Introduction, in 
which the chief modern works on the subject 
are mentioned, Mr. Friend deals with “ The 
Fairy Garland,” giving much fairy-lore. The 
second chapter he entitles “From Pixy 
to Puck,” and next directs attention to 
“ The Virgin’s Bower.” He lingers for a 
time among “Bridal Wreaths and Bouquets,” 
and in this chapter are recorded the many 
allusions to flowers connected with marriage 
to be found in the works of Shakspere. 
Some interesting information is given about 
a marriage ceremony in the island of Delos, in 
which flowers, shrubs, and trees were a con¬ 
spicuous figure. In speaking of a wedding 
witnessed there it is stated :— 

“ The inhabitants of the island assembled at 
daybreak crowned with flowers ; flowers were 
strewn in the path of the bride and bride¬ 
groom ; and the house was garlanded with 
them. Singers and dancers appeared, crowned 
with oak, myrtle, and hawthorn blossoms, while 
the bride and bridegroom were crowned with 
poppies. Upon their approach to the temple a 
priest received them at the entrance, and pre¬ 
sented to each a branch of ivy, as a symbol of 
the tie which was to unite them for ever.” 

We are tempted to make another short 
extract from this chapter. “In Tripoli,” 
says the writer, 

“ on the celebration of a wedding, the presents 
which are sent are covered with flowers; and 
although it is well known that the plague is 
frequently communicated in this way, yet the 
inhabitants will prefer to run that risk when the 
disease is abroad, to losing the enjoyment which 
the use of flowers produces.” 

The heading of another chapter is “ Flowers 
and Garlands for Heroes, Saints, and Gods,” 
and it is herein stated that 

“ former times blue was worn on St. George’s 
Day (April 23rd), whence it happened that the 
harebell, being in blossom, was dedicated to 
that saint. 

‘ On St. George’s Day, when blue is worn, 

The blue Harebells the fields adorn.’ 

On this occasion the churches used to be 
decorated with flowers, as we learn from the 
churchwardens’ account in the History of Read¬ 
ing. One entry contains, ‘ Charges of Saynt 
George. Payd for roses, gyidle, sword and 
dager, iijs iiijd. Payd for settying on the bells 
and roses iiijd.’ ” 

Traditions about flowers furnish topics for 
many curious stories. A sheaf of “Pro¬ 
verbs of Flowers and Plants” is included, 
embracing many quaint examples of proverb¬ 
ial lore. Then comes a chapter on “Flowers 
and the Seasons,” followed by a paper on 
“The Magic Wand;” and, next, the author 
speaks at length of the “ Superstitions about 


| Flowers,” and among the curious beliefs men¬ 
tioned are some about apple-lore. In the 
West of England it is behoved that if the 
sun shines on the apple-trees on Christmas 
Day it is an indication of a good crop in the 
ensuing year. A gloomy Christmas Day, 
with no sun, augurs ill. It is stated that the 
ancient custom of wassailing the apple-trees is 
still observed in some parts of the country. 
Mr. Friend records a performance of this 
ceremony at Wiveliscombe in 1882, and gives 
some interesting details of the usage. Other 
chapters are headed “Flowers and Showers,” 
“ Curious Beliefs of Herbalists,” “ Sprigs and 
Sprays of Heraldry,” “Strange Facts about 
Plant-Names,” “ The Language of Flowers,” 
“Rustic Flower-Names,” “Peculiar Uses of 
Flowers and Plants,” “Witches and their 
Flower-Lore,” “ Flowers and the Dead,” and, 
lastly, “ Wreaths and Chaplets.” Numerous 
illustrations are included, and a good Index 
renders the work handy for reference. 

Mr. Friend is a painstaking writer, and his 
book is an excellent example of conscientious 
work. In every respect it is a valuable addition 
to its class of literature, and the author is to 
be congratulated on the result of his well- 
directed labour. William Andeews. 


Between Tico Oceans; or, Sketches of American 
Travel. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Miss Habdy and her mother crossed the 
Atlantic in company with a verjr ordinary 
class of people, visited Quebec, Niagara, and 
New York in the usual fashion, stayed for 
some time in Salt Lake City and San Fran¬ 
cisco, spent a few April days in Colorado, and, 
finally, caught a glimpse of Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, South Carolina, and Georgia; and now 
in a volume of 355 pages, well printed on good 
thick paper, she tells us what she saw, and the 
kind of people with whom she came in contact. 
Though, looking at the question from the 
standpoint of necessity, there was no particular 
reason for adding to the world’s sum of 
wisdom, we are bound to say that, as a rulo, 
she writes pleasantly, in excellent taste, and 
with the practised pen of a gentlewoman who 
is evidently not an author for the first time. 
Indeed, if our memory does not deceive us, 
we have seen the name on the title-page of 
more than one novel. Nobody except a female 
novelist would have spent twenty pages in 
describing a voyage from Liverpool to Quebec; 
only a woman in the habit of creating 
heroes could discover on the deck of an At¬ 
lantic liner so many “ big, broad-shouldered," 
“ grim and grizzled,” “ dark and picturesque 
and Spanish-looking ” individuals; and it is 
solely in the pages of the lady romancist that 
people “charge” each other “solemnly to 
‘ dash down that bowl of beef tea,’ ” or “invoke 
the malison of outraged nature.” It is also 
suspicious of Miss Hardy’s calling that she 
quotes so much poetry, and that occasionally, 
as on pp. 178 and 326, Bhe betrays a tendency 
to hint at what might as well be left unhinted at. 
However, these traits of literary character, 
if now and then they lead the writer into need¬ 
less bits of fine writing, serve to give a vignette- 
like completeness to her pen-pictures, and a 
literary polish which the latest escapades in 
female authorship do not possess. Miss Hardy 
is never vulgar, rarely personal; and, if some¬ 


times her judgment is at fault, the kindliness 
of her inferences enable us to forgive her 
verdicts for the sake of that charity which 
covers a multitude of sins. 

The reader will scarcely expect the latest 
American tourist to be burdened with a new 
revelation. She is not an explorer. Theories 
of government, communistic experiments, and 
female suffrage troublo her no more than they 
do Mrs. Hall; and if, in the course of her 
rambles through the Mongol quarter of San 
Francisco, Miss Hardy is led to make a few 
remarks on the Chinese question, the almond- 
eyed Orientals, their virtues and their vices, 
their rights (which are few) and their wrongs 
(which are many), do not occupy much of 
her pleasant pages. Best of all—the Atlantic 
voyage excepted—we are not bored with long 
accounts of journeys from one town to an¬ 
other, except when there is something very 
particular to see or say. She jumps from 
place to place, noting simply what struck 
her of interest, so that, while there may 
not be much in the book that has not 
been told before, the impressions of a fresh 
mind enable us to obtain a better idea of the 
routes of the New World than if we had to 
depend on the statements of a duller traveller. 
Any visitor’s experiences are only so many 
photographs; and a photograph, we know, is 
but a fleeting transcript of a scene as it pre¬ 
sented itself, under what may be very excep¬ 
tional circumstances, to a single pair of eyes. 
Hence it requires many photographs before 
we can have an average view. San Francisco, 
and the Californian Sierras and Red woods 
charmed Miss Hardy as they have charmed 
everyone who has visited them. Colorado 
she thinks somewhat bald; and, though by no 
means in love with polygamy, the simplicity 
of “the Saints” mode her forget that this 
evil existed in prosperous Utah. “ We never 
wearied,” she tells us, “of wandering about 
the streets of ” Salt Lake City. 

“All seemed to us so bright, peaceable, and 
orderly. The manners of the people were so 
gentle, open, and courteous; the women so 
motherly, the men so manly and robust. Here, 
in Salt Lake City, we found the true Republic. 
Elsewhere, in the United States, we had heard 
the theory, but here wo saw the practice. 
Outside wo had everywhere found traces more 
or less deep of the old-world laws of caste. 
But there seem to be no such grooves in this 
little world that lives to itself. Outside of it is 
the name, but in Salt Lake is the thing —the 
Republic in its purest form.” • 


In the Southern States Miss Hardy found 
the scars of “the war” rapidly healing, and 
even the well-worn facts of the struggle 
beginning to be obscured by the moss of myth. 
The whites have again recovered their 
superiority; many of the negroes are ceasing 
to vote; and though the wire-pullers find it 
profitable, when local questions are at stake, 
to pay their arrears of poll-tax, in order to 
qualify the “contraband” for exerti<ing the 
privilege of a citizen, as a political machine 
the black men are never likely to become 
what they were in the dull days immediately 
succeeding “ the surrender.” 

Altogether, we have an agreeable book before 
us. It is not stiff reading; it is even some¬ 
what trivial; here and there—as more than 
two years have elapsed since the writer made 
her journey—a little stale; and, considering 
that Miss Hardy’s companion has also narrated 
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her adventures, containin';, so far as the 
Southern States are concerned, a twice-told 
tale. But it is emphatically the work of a 
literary lady ; and, if not equal to the product 
of Mrs. Bishop’s or Miss Oordon-G’umming’s 
pen, is infinitely superior to the holiday 
cackle of more pretentious voyagers. 

Roiikrt Brown. 


OLD-FRENCH POEMS AND ROMANCES. 

Duke Muon of Burdeux. Part II. Edited by 
S. L. Lee. (Early-English Text Society.) 
Catalogue of Romance* in the Manuscript De¬ 
partment of the British Museum. By H. L. 
Ward. Yol. I. (British Museum.) 

Raoul de Cambrai. Edited by Paul Meyer and 
A. Longnon. (Soeiete des anciens Textes 
fran^ais.) 

CEacres completes d' Eustache Deschamps. Edited 
by the Marquis de Queux de St-Hilaire. 
(Soeiete des anciens Textes fran^ais.) 

A lover of books as books might wait some 
time before he gathered four more satisfactory 
volumes before him than these present; a 
lover of mediaeval literature might wait 
longer still. We have already spoken of 
the first part of Mr. Lee’s edition of Muon 
of Burdeux ; and, as he has been unable 
to complete it in a second volume, we 
cannot speak finally of it now. We there¬ 
fore introduce it only, with commendatory 
notice of its extremely handsome form in 
lai go paper, and of the portrait of Lord 
Berners which Mr. Leo has prefixed to it. 
The part of the text (the story of Esclara- 
monde) which it contains is less interesting 
than the older chanson which was represented 
in Mr. Lee’s first volume. But it has some 
noteworthy points, such as the introduction of 
Arthur towards the close. This alone would 
suffice to inform a student of its extremely 
late date. For when the older poems began 
to transform themselves into romans d'acen- 
tures, some held to the Arthurian oycle, and 
some to the Carlovingian, but none, that we 
can think of, till quite the close of the Middle 
Ages—when the propriety of the geste notion 
had been wholly lost—mingled the two. 

Mr. Ward’s Catalogue of the romances in 
the British Museum is a very delightful piece 
of reading. The unreasonable student who 
pines for what is not may indeed regretfully 
remember how much more delightful it might 
have been if mismanagement and parsimony 
had not got the better of the unrivalled 
opportunities recently presented by the sale 
of the Hamilton and Ashbumham MSS., 
which were altogether exceptionally rich in 
this very description of literature. However, 
we are not so very badly off, and it can only 
bo regretted that hitherto English scholars 
have done so little to make the treasures of 
the national collection accessible to the reader. 
There are here catalogued several hundred 
different MSS. of many classes, but almost all 
representing what may be called the French 
school, though, of course, many of them are not 
in French. The English and Scotch ballads 
make, indeed, an exception to this general 
description, and it may be suggested that it 
would have been more strictly symmetrical to 
keep them for the next volume, which is to 
contain “ Beowulf and other romances of 
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German origin; ” but that is a very un¬ 
important matter. In the main, the MS8. 
here catalogued, whether French or English, 
Icelandic or Welsh, belong to, or are closely 
connected with, the four great divisions of 
the chansons de geste, the Arthurian cycle, the 
cycle or cycles of antiquity, and the miscel¬ 
laneous group usually called romans d'aven- 
tures. It is needless, alas! to say that a 
great part, if not by far the greater part, of 
the literature represented by this mass of 
MSS., some of which extend to more than a 
hundred thousand lines, is either unprinted, 
or printed in forms little more easily accessible 
than the MSS. themselves. A really good 
catalogue, which hitherto we have sadly 
wanted in England, must aim at being some¬ 
thing of an abstract, as well as an index. 
Mr. Ward has done his work in this way very 
well indeed, and there are few disputed points 
in any reasonable connexion with his subject 
on which something will not be found here 
by the enquirer. Thus, for instance, in 
noticing Partenopeus de Blois, he has most 
properly given the entire Prologue of St. 
Edmund the King, on which the ascription of 
the poem to Denis Piramus is founded—nn 
ascription, by-the-way, which M. Gaston Paris 
smote the present reviewer, not otherwise 
than amiably, in Romania the other day for 
adopting, after Paulin Paris, Bartseh, Stengel, 
and not a few others. To err in such com¬ 
pany is not altogether disgraceful; but let us 
confess that, on re-reading the document, the 
ascription does seem rather dubious. We 
do not quite agree with Mr. Ward in his 
description of Titus and Vespasian as a 
chanson de geste. No doubt that term has 
been used very loosely, but there seems to be 
a very great advantage, for purposes of classi¬ 
fication, in confining it to poems of which not 
merely the form is that of rhymed or 
assonanced tirades (which the form of 
Titus and Vespasian is), but of which the 
subject also is French (which the subject 
of Titus and Vespasian is not). Indeed, M. 
Paul Meyer and M. Leon Gautier, who 
do not always agree, would give even a 
stricter definition of chanson de geste than this. 
For they both exclude Brun dt la Montaigne, 
despite its form and its subject, because the 
latter is Arthurian. This, however, is again 
a very small matter, and cannot bo said to 
detract from the excellence, for instance, of 
Mr. Ward’s summary of the vexed question 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s originals. This, 
without committing ourselves to his results 
(for we are inclined to hold in this matter 
rather with Paulin Paris than with his son 
as to the Nennius controversy), we may safely 
pronounce to be an admirable statement of a 
very difficult matter. The whole book is 
invaluable for reference, and anything but 
unattractive for continuous reading by those 
who are even moderately interested in medi¬ 
aeval literature. 

M. Paul Meyer is a person very well able 
to take his own part without apologies, and 
his half-apology for producing a new edition 
of Raoul de Cambrai, “ alors quo tantd’autres 
do nos anciens poemes sont inedits,” is there¬ 
fore all the more noteworthy. For ourselves, 
we frankly own that we do not think it un¬ 
necessary. The superiority of this edition to 
Le Glay’s is unquestionable in point of accu¬ 
racy of text and introductory matter; the 


vocabulary and the index-commentary are 
models of editing. Neither is anyone who 
speaks with competence likely to deny the 
importance of Raoul de Cambrai, a poem 
which, despite its partly disfigured and re¬ 
handled condition, is one of the most char¬ 
acteristic of its numerous kind. But then we 
had Le Glay; it has been reposing on our 
shelves for years; and there are so many 
other chansons and romances and prose 
works that wo have not, and want to 
have. If the fatal passion du mieux seizes 
on the few editors who give us romance 
texts (and already, both in France and 
Germany, there are too many instances of it), 
when are we to expect the two score and more 
yet unprinted chansons, and the Arthurian 
romances (such as the whole French Lancelot) 
which are inaccessible to anyone who has not 
a bottomless purse and a faculty for reading 
illegible print, and the variants and remainders 
of Renart, and the endless lyrics that wait for 
arrangement in a Corpus Igricorum, and so on, 
and so on ? M. Meyer must not think us 
unreasonable or ungrateful, and indeed is not 
likely to do so. 

No such complaint can be made against the 
great edition of Deschamps which M. de 
Queux de St-Hilaire is bringing out, and of 
which the third volume now makes its appear¬ 
ance, with a graceful Preface of acknowledg¬ 
ment to the late Paulin Paris. This is 
excellent work for the society, and we hope 
it may be followed by a similar edition of 
Maoliault, at least of his work other than the 
Voir Dit and the Prise d’Alexandrie. At 
present M. de Queux dc St-Hilaire is still 
engaged on the endless roll of Deschamps’ 
ballades and chansons rogaulx, of which this 
volume brings us to the five hundred and 
forty-seventh. It is delightful to imagine the 
wrath of a certain order of English critic at 
the notion of a man composing five hundred 
and forty-seven ballades and chants royaux. 

George Salntsbuky. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Our Chancellor : Sketches for a Historical 
Picture. By Moritz Busch. Translated from the 
German by William Beatty-Kingston. In 2 
vols. (Macmillan.) The literary worth of these 
two volumes is by no means oqual to their 
historical importance. Regarded either as a 
chapter in biography or merely as entertaining 
reading, they cannot be compared with the work 
in which the same author depicted the same 
hero during the Franco-German War. The 
Boswellian interest is hero smothered beneath 
tho burden of involved politics, half of which 
at least we must confess ourselves unable to 
appreciate. And it must be added that Dr. 
Busch, however accurate his information, is not 
an agreeable writer. A Life of Lord Boaconsficld 
or of Mr. Gladstone, if told in this laboured 
fashion, would be intolerable. We can well 
believe that the translator has exercised a sound 
discretion in what he has omitted. But the 
truth is that a work of this kind ought not to 
bo translated at all, but paraphrased. Still 
more desirable would it be if someono with the 
genius of a Macaulay could plunder its materials 
and construct out of them a real English book, 
or rather an essay, which English people might 
read and remember. 

The Story of the Coup d'Etat. By M. de 
Maupas. Translated by Albert D. Vandain. 
In 2 vols. (Virtue.) It is hardly to be expected, 
even if it were to be desired, that this book should 
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become popular in this country. Englishmen 
of almost every shade of party have made up 
their minds that the Second Empire, whatever 
other justifications it may have had, was born 
of a conspiracy. In that conspiracy M. de 
Maupas played a prominent part, which ho hero 
recounts with characteristic effrontery. We are 
not careful to examine into the authenticity of 
everything that he says, for the French writers of 
political memoirs are allowed a certain measure 
of licence. But granting that ho has intended 
to tell the truth, the story is made none the 
more pleasant reading. We cannot congratu¬ 
late Mr. Vandarn upon his translation, though 
we approve entirely of the freedom in which he 
has indulged himself. Doubtless ho knows both 
French and the history of the poriod, but un¬ 
fortunately' he is not equally acquainted with 
the niceties of the English language. We have, 
therefore, a book that continually offends by its 
suggestions of the original, and is “neither fish 
nor fowl.” The best translation we have read 
for some time is that of John Hull et son lie, 
which is understood to havo been made by the 
author himself. 

That once famous book, Vestiyes of Creation > 
which has been out of print for some twenty 
years, now appears in a twelfth edition with 
the name of the author on the title-page 
(Chambers). Though we fancy that it has for 
some time been an open secret, it is here for the 
first time stated authoritatively that the 
author—and the sole author—was Robert 
Chambers. For writing the MS. he used the 
hand of his wife, and for communicating with 
his publishers the intervention of Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, who is now the sole survivor of the four 
original depositaries of the secret. In a graceful 
Introduction, Mr. Ireland tells as much of the 
story as we shall ever know, and thus confers 
one more obligation upon those who are curious 
as to the literary history of the second quarter 
of the present century. 

Gf.x. William Mf.sny, of tho Chinese army, 
whose name will be familiar to readers of the 
late Capt. Gill’s Hirer of Holden Sand, has 
published at Hongkong an historical sketch of 
Tnnykiny, mainly derived from native authori¬ 
ties. “ The account of the Black Flags,” he 
says, 

“ is based upon knowledge acquired from two of 
my military pupils who were sent upon an im¬ 
perial mission to the head-quarters of the band at 
Lao Kai. As they were not ouly natives of 
Kwang-si, but had been formerly trusted chiefs of 
the T'ai-pings, they were for a month the welcome 
and honoured guests of the daring Black Flag 
leader, Liu Yung-fu.” 

The importance of this little book it would not 
be easy to exaggerate. 

A Lady's Life, on a Farm in Manitoba. By 
Mrs. Cecil Hall. (W. H. Allen.) The title of 
this little book is somewhat misleading, for 
instead of one “ lady ” there happened to be 
two, the party comprising the writer and a 
friend; and the “farm” in Manitoba where 
they passed a few months of “ life ” is, by an 
exercise of geographical tension, made to include 
not only that province, but the steamer in which 
they crossed the Atlantic, the Pullman cars in 
which they travelled to Minnesota, and tho 
subsequent tour which they made in Colorado. 
The volume consists of familiar letters to friends 
at home, “never intended for publication,” and 
we might venture to suggest might have re¬ 
mained in MS. for any loss the ever-in- 
creasing mass of Manitoba literature would have 
suffered. There is not much novelty in these 
letters; but, as every experience faithfully re¬ 
lated is a direct contribution to tho subject, be it 
never so hackneyed, we welcome these brief im¬ 
pressions of a tourist who, if not very wise, is 
never a bore. Everything was fresh to her, and 
she writes as if her reader was in the same happy 


condition of virgin ignorance. The result is a 
very pleasant booklet, full of trivialities which 
will interest the intending emigrant, whose 
knowledge is too often taken for granted by the 
literary folk who minister to his necessities. 
She is not troubled with “ science; ” and, so far 
as we can make out, neither Canadian politics 
nor the destiny of the human race disturbs the 
even tenor of tho lady’s life. She visited some 
male relatives, who were keeping bachelor 
house, and is unconsciously amusing in her 
gossip over their mishaps. Indeed, Mrs. Hall is 
never dull, and this merit makes amends for a 
multitude of literary sins. She has a good deal to 
say about seeding and han-owing, the price of 
hay, and the profits on potatoes. Yet she 
prefers Colorado as a place of residence, and is 
not greatly enamoured with the social amenities 
of Western Canada. “ I would not live in such 
a place for worlds,” she tells her correspondent; 
“ and I think wo have done good by coming out, 
if only to mend up all tho old rags belonging 
to these poor men.” We may add that the 
dreary looking “process” plate which serves 
as an illustration of “ Clovelly Farm ” is not 
calculated to relieve this uncomplimentary 
verdict on the much vaunted refuge for tho im¬ 
pecunious farmer. 

Citizen Soldiers. By Capt. Spencer Wilkin¬ 
son. (Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.) This little 
work consists of a series of essays with regard to 
tho improvement of tho Volunteer force. The 
author, himself an officer of Volunteers, points 
out various shortcomings now existing in the 
organisation of the citizen soldiers, and pro¬ 
poses practical remedies. It would appear that 
at the present time our auxiliary army is far 
from being so efficient a supplement to tho 
regular army as it might be. For instance, the 
Volunteers have little or no practice in that 
most essential portion of a soldier’s duties 
known as marching. Almost all then- time is 
devoted to elementary drill and to shooting. 
Even in the latter important branch Capt. 
Wilkinson suggests many useful alterations. 
He also remarks on the necessity that exists for 
a higher standard of training on the part of 
Volunteer officers, and on the advantages they 
would derive from a study of tactics. In his 
opinion, tho system by which captains and 
majors in the regular forces are “ seconded ” for 
five years in order to act as adjutants to the 
Volunteers fails to identify the interests of the 
adjutant with those of the corps to which he is 
thus attached, and cannot possibly last. Tho 
book is written in an earnest spirit, and tho 
style is fluent. Such brochures cannot but 
prove of considerable value to those in 
authority whose duty it is to maintain the 
defences of tho kingdom in that state of 
readiness which, in these days of enormous 
accumulations of warlike force on the part of 
Continental Powers, is of tho most vital neces¬ 
sity to our existence as a nation. Few persons 
realise the slenderness of tho thread on which 
our naval supremacy rests, and the need that 
exists for increasing the value of our military 
resources. 

Military Traininy of a Company of Infantry. 
By Lieut. Hairy j. Crauford. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) In this little book the practical 
instruction of the soldier by the officers of his 
company in the various forms of attack and 
defence, outpost duty, advanced guard, and 
rear guard is described in a clear and simple 
manner. Lieut. Crauford makes some very 
sensible suggestions with regard to the exercises, 
drills, and lectures by moans of which it is 
possible to train non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers to acquire that “fire discipline” 
which, in these day-s, is essential to success in 
the field of battle. His object is to induce the 
men to understand the broad reasons for the 
different tactical arrangements, and henoe to 


take an intelligent interest in all the stages 
of instruction. Tho book abounds in hints, 
maxims, and terse observations; and it is 
written throughout its brief extent in a style 
admirably calculated to suit the capacities of 
those for whom it is intended. By the publica¬ 
tion of such works as these a decided mani¬ 
festation is afforded of tho zeal with which 
many young officers of the present day carry 
out their professional duties. The more the 
soldier is directly taught by the officers of his 
company tho less necessary will it be that 
adjutants and serjeant-majors should interfere 
with the captains, and the more useful (because 
more independent) will tho companies, which 
are in reality the units of an army, be found in 
time of war. 

Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. VI. (Bemroso.) 
This volume does more credit to the printers 
than to the editor, for the paper, type, and 
illustrations have been selected with better 
judgment than the literary contents. Tho 
roll of Derbyshire freeholders, 1(133, is too im¬ 
perfect to be of much value. Among other 
well-known families who are not noticed in the 
list aro Roper of Manor, Cope of Melbourne, 
and Hardinge of King’s Newton. The only 
paper in this volume of any real merit and 
interest is a list of the beneficed clergy of the 
diocese of Lichfield in 1003, which Mr. Charles 
Cox has unearthed from tho archives of the 
Doan and Chapter. The total number of 
benefices enumerated is 401, which were served 
by 433 clergy. Among the pluralists was Luke 
Smith, M.A., who contrived without a curate 
to satisfy tho spiritual wants of Birmingham 
and Solihull, which lie seven miles apart. Bir¬ 
mingham in 1.3.S4 employs above sixty parsons, 
without counting the clergy in the suburbs and 
the Nonconformist ministers in the town. It is 
notorious that one of the immediate results of 
tho change of religion was to lowor the standard 
of learning required from candidates for ordina¬ 
tion, and that tho Elizabethan ministers, as 
a class, had not been educated at the 
universities. Strype contends in his Annals of 
the Heformation that this ceased to be the case 
after 1573. But this list shows that in 1003 
only 110 out of the 433 clergy beneficed in tho 
diocese of Lichfield were graduates of either 
university. Nowadays every deacon receives on 
his ordination, as a matter of course, a preacher’s 
licence; but in 1603 there were only eighty-two 
licensed preachers in the diocese of Lichfield. 
They were more or less itinerant, and travelled 
from parish to parish to satisfy the canonical 
requirements; for, by the Elizabethan injunc¬ 
tions of 1539, four sermons only were of 
obligation in a parish church in the course of 
the year. On all other Sundays a homily 
sufficed. 0 nimium fortunati sua si bona norint. 

We would call attention to a quarto pamphlet 
by Constantine Satlias, Vies des Saints allemamls 
ile I’Fylise <le Chypre (Genoa), which adds 
something to our knowledge of the mediaeval 
story of Cyprus. Tho island served as a con¬ 
necting link between East and West; and more 
foreign saints were worshipped there than else¬ 
where, especially as it was a place of refuge 
from Palestine and other parts of the mainland 
when the Mahomedans were extending their 
conquests. It is true that the lives of 8. Thera- 
pon, S. Auxentius, 8. Kondeas, 8. Constantine, 
8. Anastasius, have nothing very special about 
them, but they help to fill up a gap in our 
knowledge of those times. Tho pamphlet is an 
extract from tho Archives de ?’Orient fut.n, 
tome ii., 2, 405-20. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has Issued this 
month No. 352 of his useful Catalogues, 
quaintly styled a “ Catalogue of Religions and 
Superstitions.” Needless to say that it i8 
efficiently, though briefly, indexed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. H. G. Keene, author 
of The Full of the Mughal Empire, is engaged 
upon a continuous History of Hindustan, which 
will be published by Messrs. W. II. Allen. 

Mr. W. W. Hunter is now passing through 
the press a new edition of The Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer of Indiu. Besides incorporating the figures of 
the Census of 1881 and bringing the other infor¬ 
mation down to dato, ho has also revised every 
page of the work and added a considerable 
amount of new matter. Its bulk will probably 
be augmented by nearly one-third. 

To the selection of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
poems which has just been published in 
America under the title of Ballades and Verses 
Fain, Mr. Austin Dobson—who is also respon¬ 
sible for the selection—has prefixed the follow¬ 
ing lines:— 

“ Laughter and song the poet brings, 

And lends them form and gives them wings: 
Then sets his chirping squadron free 
To post at will by land or sea, 

And find their home, if that may be. 

“ Laughter and song this poet too, 

O Western brothers, sends to you: 

With doubtful flight the darting train 
Have crossed the bleak Atlantic main— 

Now warm them in your hearts again.” 

Prof. George Stephens, of Copenhagen, is 
writing a book that will state in a popular form 
the result of his latest researches upon the Runes. 

We believe that the authorities of the British 
Museum are selecting a scries of books, MSS., 
prints, &c., relating to Wiclif, for exhibition in 
the Grenville Library, after the precedent of 
last year’s Luther exhibition. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. have 
in the press a volume entitled Scenes in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. David Anderson. Its aim 
is to explain the rules of procedure and 
ancient forms and ceremonies, to sketch the 
foremost statesmen on both sides of the Chair, 
and to give the writer’s impressions of the 
stormy “ scenes ” which have recently occurred. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly publish, 
in three volumes, an edition of Prose Master¬ 
pieces from Modern Essayists, which met with 
much success in America last year. It contains 
specimen essays from Macaulay, Carlyle, De 
Quincey, Arnold, Lamb, Laudor, Froude, Leigh 
Hunt, Irving, Helps, Gladstone, &e. These have 
been selected with a view to show the method 
of thought and the literary stylo of their several 
writers, as also for the purpose of comparing 
the. treatment individually given by them to 
similar subjects. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, by Mr. 
James Grant, entitled The Master of Aherfel die. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. will shortly 
publish a Momoir of the late T. B. Smithies, 
editor of the British Workman, &c. 

The Hon. P. Carteret Hill, formerly Premier 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, -will contribute 
an article on “ How England Strikes a Colonist ” 
to the forthcoming number of Cassell’s Magazine. 

The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer 
for May will contain a paper by the Rev. J. Fox 
on “Spenser in Pcndle Forest,” and one by 
Mr. J. H. Round on the vexed question of 
“ Port and Port-reve.” 

Mb. Round has also written for the .1 ntiguarg 
a paper on “The Tower Guards, 1048.” 

The April number of the Hull Quarterly and 
East Hiding Portfolio contains articles by Canon 
Venables, on “The Roman Altar to the Purcae 
at Lincoln; ” by the Rev. M. G. Watkins, on 
“ Andrew Marvell’s Bible ; ” by Mr. C. Stani- 


land Wake, on “ Cottingham Castle and its 
Lords;” by Mr. Charles Mason, on “The 
Song of Roland; ” and by Mr. H. P. Roberts, on 
“ Hull’s Greatest Member of Parliament (Sir 
H. Vane).” 

At the meeting of the Browning Society on 
Friday next, April 25, tho chair will bo taken 
by Mr. J. Russell Lowell, and a paper on 
“ Caliban on Setebos,” by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison, will bo read by Mr. Fumivall. A 
few tickets have been reserved for tho public, 
for which application should be made to the hon. 
secretary, 2‘J Albert Hall Mansions, Kensing¬ 
ton Gore. 

The following are the arrangements for the 
lectures at the Royal Institution after Easter:— 
Dr. Klein, two lectures on “The Anatomy of 
Nerve and Muscle,” on Tuesdays, April 22 and 
29; Prof. Gamgeo, five lectures on “ The 
Physiolgy of Nerve and Muscle,” on Tuesdays, 
May G to June 3 ; Prof. Dewar, seven lectures 
on “Flame and Oxidation,” on Thursdays, 
April 24 to June 5 ; Mr. Hodder M. Westropp, 
three lectures on “ Recent Discoveries in Roman 
Archaeology,” on Saturdays, April 2G to 
May 10 ; and Prof. T. G. Bouncy, four lectures 
on “ Tho Bearing of Microscopical Research 
upon Some Largo Geological Problems,” on 
Saturdays, May IT to Juno T. The Friday 
evening meetings begin on April 25, when Mr. 
Walter Besant is to give a discourse on “ The 
Art of Fiction.” 

A series of five lectures on “ Ancient and 
Modem Charity,” in connexion with tho Me¬ 
tropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, will bo delivered at the Kensing¬ 
ton Town Hall on Thursdays, April 24 and 
May 1, and Fridays, May !), 23, and 30, 
at 4 p.m. The lecturers are Prof. Max Muller, 
Messrs. Claude Montefiore and R. S. Poole, the 
Rev. J. Congreve, and Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
The promoter of the undertaking is the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, the Vicar of Greenwich. 

Mr. W. C. Coutland will deliver a course 
of nine lectures on “ Goethe’s Faust” at the 
Hampstead Vestry Hall, on Friday evenings, at 
8.30 p.m., beginning on April 25. 

A series of six lectures on “Socialism ” will 
be delivered at the South Place Institute, 
Finsbury, on Tuesday evenings, at 8 p.m., 
beginning on April 22. Tho lecturers are 
Messrs. Hyndman, Bradlaugh, the Rev. S. D. 
Headlam, Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpc, Prof. 
Beesley, and Mr. J. A. Picton. Admission is 
free. Each lecture will bo followed by a dis¬ 
cussion. 

The annual mooting of the Chetham Society, 
held last week in Manchester, was notable as 
the first gathering since the death of its former 
president, Mr. James Crossley. The successor 
appointed, Mr. Richard Copley Christie, tho 
biographer of Etienne Dolet, is a happy choice, 
and we may hope to see the work of the 
society proceed with renewed vigour. Mr. John 
Eglington Bailey, the hon. secretary, was able 
to make a very satisfactory report. The arrears 
of the old series are gradually being reduced; 
and the new series makes a good start with two 
volumes of Memoirs of the Vicars of Rochdale, 
edited by Mr. H. H. Howorth from the MSS. 
of the late Canon Raines, and a volume of 
Wills and Inrentories relating to tho two 
counties, edited by Mr. J. P. Earwaker from 
the Piccopo MSS. The books for tho present 
year aro to be :—A reprint of tho Catechisme of 
Laurence Vaux, the recusant Warden of Man¬ 
chester, tho editing of which has been under¬ 
taken by Mr. T. G. Law; the Statutes of 
Chester Cathedral, Ilia.'/, edited by Dean 
Howson ; and An Account of the Old Church 
and School Libraries of Lancashire, by the 
president, Mr. Christie. The council has been 
strengthened by the addition of the Bishop- 
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designate of Chester. Another matter of great 
interest was mentioned at the annual meeting. 
The Chetham Society, not having the necessary 
funds to pay for the transcribing and editing of 
tho Chartulary of tho Cistercian Abbey of 
Furness, has applied for aid to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and we are glad to hear that he is 
favourably entertaining the request to bear 
the preliminary cost. Tho first part of this 
Couclier-book is in the National Record Office; 
the second is in the Hamilton Collection, now 
at Berlin. It is greatly to be desired that these 
records should be made available for students. 

The Societfi Romana di Storia Patria has 
just issued a second volume of the Regesto di 
Farfa, or Cartulary of the Monastery of Farfa, 
edited by Sig. Ignazio Giorgi and Count Ugo 
Balzani. It contains about three hundred 
documents, ranging from the ninth to the 
beginning of the eleventh century, which are of 
great importance for the mediaeval history of 
Rome. It is superbly printed by Sig. Francesco 
Vigo, of Leghorn, who puts into his work the 
enthusiasm and the technical skill of an Aldus. 


SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

It is intended to open an exhibition, towards 
the end of July, of national portraits in the 
galleries of the Scotch Royal Academy at Edin¬ 
burgh, as a preliminary step towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a national portrait gallery for 
Scotland. It will consist of authentic portraits 
of men and women whose names are associates! 
with tho history of the country. It will remain 
open during the months of August and 
September. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, the President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, has been appointed to 
deliver the Rhind Lectures on Archaeology at 
Edinburgh this year. 

The Carlyle Memorial at Edinburgh will 
probably take the form of a bust by Mr. Boehm, 
to be placed in the library hall of the university. 

An addition to tho building of the Advocates’ 
Library has just been completed, which will 
provide accommodation for about 120,000 
volumes, being the natural growth of the library 
for the next fifteen years. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have author¬ 
ised tho purchase of Blackford Hill as a public 
park. The area is 107 acres, and the price asked 
is £8,000, being about forty-five years’ purchase 
of tho present grazing rent. Blackford Hill has 
an historic interest as being the spot from 
which Sir Walter Scott makes Marmion survey 
the landscape of the city and the Firth of 
Forth— 

“ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land?” 

At a book sale in Edinburgh, last week, a 
copy of tho Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s 
Poems (1T8G) fetched £40; a presentation 
copy of the edition of 1793, with tho poet’s 
autograph, £21 2s. 6d.; and a copy of Collins’s 
Poetical Works, containing on the fly-leaf the 
following inscription:—“To Jean Lorimer, a 
small but sincere mark of friendship from Robert 
Bums ”—£16. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The due d’Audiffret-Pasquier, who was notori¬ 
ously elected to the Academic framboise without 
having published a single line, is now said 
to be writing a Life of tho Due de Richelieu. 

Two other public men are also engaged in 
literary work. M. Bardoux, a former Minister 
of Education, has a volume in hand to bo 
entitled La Vie de Femme an ■ Coucent aa 
X VHP Siecle; and M. Tissot, best known in 
this country as ambassador, is working, in spite 
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of very infirm health, on his great book upon 
the Roman Province of Africa. 

It is stated that the late Gen. de Wimpffen 
has left memoirs ready for publication which 
will throw a new light upon the capitulation of 
Sedan, with which event his name is historically 
connected. 

The French papers give elaborate details 
about the new novel which M. Alphonse 
Daudet has in hand. It is called Lea Ruptures, 
and will describe the efforts of a man to separate 
himself from his mistress. 

M. JussERAND will shortly publish, with 
Hachette, a little volume upon the Pilgrimage 
Soads in England during the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The substance has already appeared in 
tho Hei ne historigue, but it is now revised and 
considerably enlarged. 

M. Flacii has been appointed Professor of 
Comparative Jurisprudence at tho College de 
France in succession to the late Edouard La- 
boulaye. 

The Acaddmie des Sciences morales et poli- 
tiques has chosen as tho subject of the prix Leon 
Faucher (£120), “The Life, the Works, and the 
Teaching of Adam Smith.” 

M. Gaston Raynaud has published a Cata¬ 
logue of the English MSS. in the Bibliothequc 
nationale. They number ninety-seven in all— 
one, a fragment of an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
by iElfric, is of tho eleventh century, one is of 
the fourteenth, four are of the fifteenth, and 
nine are of the sixteenth; tho rest are quite 
modem. 

The death is announced of Edouard Dentu, 
the well-known publisher of the Palais-Royal, 
who inherited the business from his grandfather. 
Beginning with the issue of political pamphlets 
mid “ livres d’actualite,” he afterwards became 
the agent of the Societe des Gens de Lettres, 
and brought out in 1877 a “ Bibliotheque 
choisio ” at one franc a volume. 

Last Saturday the ceremony took place at the 
College de France of unveiling a medallion 
commemorating the expulsion of tho three 
professors, Mickiewicz, Michelet, and Quinet, at 
the time of the coup d’etat. M. Renan, in his capa¬ 
city of “ administratour,” delivered an address, 
of which the peroration was as follows:— 
“Maitres illustres qui fiites des portcurs de veritc, 
de cette veritc qui est a la fois lumierc et chalcur, 
apprenez-nous a marcher sur vos traces. . . . Ces 
Uommages qui viennent aujourd’liui de toutes les 
parties rcgcnerces de l’Europe se mcler a notre 
fete, montrent quo votre parole eut le grand 
caratti?re du vrai; clle fut universelle, elle remua 
toutes les races. Nous ne sommes pas changes. 
D’autres out pu changer dans le monde; mais 
rassurez-vous, nous restcrons incorrigibles. Nous 
ne separerons jamais l’interet de la Branco de 
l’interet de la verite. Jamais nous n’envisagerons 
la science, la civilisation, la justice comme 1’muvrc 
d’une seule race ou d’un seul pcupie. Nous per- 
sistons a croire que toutes les nations y servent, 
chacune selon son genie.” 


A CKXOWL EDGMENTS. 

WEhavc on our table:— -Education amlEducators, 
by David Kay (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
The Iliad of Homer, with a Verso Translation, 
by the Rev. W. C. Green, Vol. I., Books I.-XII. 
(Longmans); Our Great Writers ; or, Popular 
Chanters on Some Leading Authors, by Samuel 
Andrews (Elliot Stock); Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Law, by William Galbraith Miller 
(Charles Griffin); Intellectual Principles ; or, 
Elements of Mental Science, by John H. God¬ 
win (Janies Clarke); The New Atlantis ; or, 
Ideals Old and New: a Dialogue, by A Disciple 
of Buckle (Williams & Norgate); Our Modern 
Philosophers : a Rhyme with Reasons, Essays, 
Notes, and Quotations, by “ Psychosis ” (Fisher 


Unwin); Travellers' Talk on England's Crisis, 
by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Wainwright (Hateh- 
ards) ; Latimer's Candle: the Story of a 
Great Life, by Frances E. Cooke (Sonnen- 
scheiu); llarptree Cuomhe: a Tale, by Anna 
Johnson (Griffith & Farran); A Letter to the 
Peers of the Ilealm, by tho Rev. Charles Voysey 
(Riilgway); Hu crates and the Athenians: an 
Apology, by Henry Bleckly (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) ; The Shareholders’ Legal Guide, 
by Alfred Emden (Clowes) ; The Law Agents 
Act, 1S7J, by W. G. Black (Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose); The Merchant Evangelist: a Memoir of 
William M'Gavin, by the Rev. Dr. W. Reid 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Fcrrier); 
The I'hotts of Tunis; or, the Great Inland Sea 
of North Africa in Ancient Times, by Edward 
Dumergue (W. H. Allen); 2 ’he Revelations of 
Common Sense, by Antipodes (E. W. Allen); 
Dusty Mirrors, by Isa Nicholson (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.); You’re Mr anil Pm You, by 
S. G. Prout (Nisbet); Daddy’s Hobby, <Cr. : 
Tales of Manchester Street Life (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall, & Co.); Ithineland, by Caroline Comer 
(J. Bums); Chutney Papers: Society, Shikar, 
and Sport in India, by C. M. (W. H. Beer) ; 
Paris awl Helen, by J. A. Coupland (E. W. 
Allen); The Darning of Moscow: a Poem, by 
Henry Whitten (Gloucester: Bellows); Piguet 
and Cribhage and Horseman, by Aquarius (W. 
H. Allen) ; Lore and Music, by Percy Reeve 
(David Bogue) ; Projitable Fruit-Panning, by 
George Whitehead (Longmans); The A It C 
Digest of the linnkruptcy Art, 1SS-I, with Notes 
and an Appendix, by Alexander K. Sutton 
(Sampson Low) ; How Glasgow Ceased to 
Flourish: a Tale of 1800 (Glasgow: Wilson & 
M‘Cormick) ; The Poetry of Other Lands: a 
Collection of Translations into English Verse of 
the Poetry of Other Languages, Ancient and 
Modern. Compiled by N. Clemmons Hunt 
(Philadelphia : Porter & Coates); English 
Ha in Ides, and Other Fugitive Pieces in Prose 
and Verso, by W. Winter (Boston: Osgood; 
London: Trubner); The Mate of the Daylight, 
by Sarah Orno Jewett (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.; London: Trubner); Abelard 
and Heloise: a Mediaeval Romance, with tho 
Letters of Heloise, edited by Abby Sage 
Richardson (Boston: Osgood; London: Trub¬ 
ner) ; Only an Incident, by Grace Denis Litch¬ 
field (New York : Putnam’s) ; Methods of 
Teaching History (Boston : Ginn, Heath, & Co.); 
Of Work and Wealth : a Summary of Economics, 
by R. It. Bowker (New York: Society for 
Political Education); &c., &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

VENUS URANIA. 

Is this thy Paphos,—the devoted place 
Where rests, in its own eventide, thy shrine ? 

To thee not lone is solitude divine 
Where love-dreams o’er thy waves each other chase 
And melt into the passion of thy face ! 

The twilight waters, dolphin-stained, arc thine ; 
The silvery depths and blue, night-orbed, entwine, 
And in bright films thy rosy form embrace,— 
Girdling thy loins with heaven-spun drapery 
Wove in the looms of thy resplendent sea. 

The columns point their shadows to flic plain 
And ancient days are dialed o’er again ; 

The Hoods remember : falling at thy feet, 

Upon the sands of time they ever beat. 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 


OBITUARY. 

CnARI.ES READE. 

The death of Charles Reado, at the ngo of 
seventy, withdraws from among us another of 
that very small group of writers who can lay 
claim to genius as distinguished from mere 
talent. Granted that it was not genius of one 


of the higher types, yet genius is to be seen 
unmistakably in all his best work, marking it 
with verve, originality, and vigorous action, and 
in particular exhibiting so much ingenuity in 
the construction of plots and tho invention of 
telling situations that it seems strange that it 
is as novelist rather than as dramatist (though 
ho essayed both careers) that his reputation was 
made and is likely to rest. 

Bom in 1814, Charles Reade passed from a 
private school to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
of which he was successively demy and 
fellow. He graduated in 18Jo, and was 
called to tho Bar in 1843, but never actively 
pursued his profession, finding literature more 
attractive. Ho began as a contributor to 
various journals, but did not make his mark till 
the publication of Peg Woffington in 1833—a 
clever and vivid effort, better known, however, 
to the public in its dramatised form of “ Masks 
and Faces,” written in conjunction with Tom 
Taylor. Christie Johnstone, which succeeded 
Peg Woffington, is even better, despite the 
feebleness of the hero, if ho may be so called. 
His reputation was now established with literary 
men. But the first of his books which can lie 
said to have really laid hold of the public, and 
to have achieved popularity, is It is Never too 
Late to Mend, issued in 1837. It was one of 
the three “ novels with a purpose ” which he 
wrote, his aim being to expose what ho 
believed to be tho cruelty and mismanagement 
of the English prison system. He wrote with 
passionate conviction, though, as is confessed 
oven by those who are most willing to allow 
that some ground existed for his charges, with 
a degree of bias that prevented him from 
stating his case impartially, and even led him 
into injustice, for several of his charges neces¬ 
sarily pointed to particular individuals easily 
identified. The Australian scenes in this story, 
however, are of excellent quality, and atone for 
the artistic faults of the didactic portion. White 
Lies (afterwards re-issued under the name of 
The Double Marriage) came next, but achieved 
(and indeed deserved) only a sucres d’retime, and 
four or five short tales of still loss account fol¬ 
lowed in rapid series. But he reached his 
highest point in 1801 by tho production of 
The Cloister and the Hearth— tho story of tho 
parents of Erasmus—unquestionably his master¬ 
piece, though it has been much less of a 
favourite with the general public than tales from 
his pen dealing with more familiar and modem 
topics and situations. The vivid realisation of 
the temper and manners of the close of the 
Middle Ages, the cleverly contrasted descrip¬ 
tions of Dutch, German, and Italian ways, 
especially the Roman scenes, and the skill with 
which he worked the Colloguies of Erasmus 
into his own text make this story delightful 
reading for scholars; while its merits as a nar¬ 
rative are ample to rivet the interest of those 
who care merely for tho plot. Very Hard Cash, 
which first appeared in All the Year Round 
during 1803, was his second “novel with a 
purpose,” and aimed at the reform of tho 
Lunacy Laws; but, though there are several 
telling situations in tho book, it does not rank 
among his betterwork. Griffith Gaunt, hisnext 
novel, appeared first in the A rgosy, but is artisti¬ 
cally marred by a coarseness of tone which, not 
altogether absent from almost any of his 
writings, is here much more pronounced. It 
was severely criticised in a New York journal, 
the Round Table-, and Mr. Reade, whoso most 
characteristic virtue was not meekness, first 
replied in a letter in the New York Times 
threatening an action for libel, and then did 
bring his action, which he won, with the award 
of six cents damages. This was not by any 
means his first appearance as a litigant, for ho 
had a law-suit with his publisher on the score 
of his two earliest novels, and with a theatrical 
manager afterwards for playing a dramatised 
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version of It is Never too Late to Mend. Foul 
Play, written in conjunction with Mr. Dion 
Boucieault, was his next success, due to the 
sensational plot of the loss of a ship by wilful 
scuttling, and the adventures of the hero and 
heroine on a desert, hut fertile, island. This 
story achieved the honours of parody in the 
columns of l'unch, and Uhikkin Hazard is in 
parts very amusing fooling. Put Yourself in his 
Place, which appeared in the Curnh ill Magazine 
in 1870, was his last book of note, being also 
his third “novel with a purpose,” dealing with 
the trades-union outrages in Sheffield, and 
giving a vivid description of them and their 
organisers, derived from first-hand information. 
This book, though marred in some degree by 
the weakness and silliness of the heroine, 
contains some of Mr. Reade’s best writing—he 
was too commonly careless and colloquial in 
style—and the account of the flood ensuing on 
the bursting of the great reservoir is unsur¬ 
passed for graphic vigour by anything in con¬ 
temporary literature. He published two or 
three more stories later than this, but they 
added nothing to his reputation, while his fail¬ 
ing health and private sorrows convinced his 
friends that the plans he formed for writing 
fresh books and attacking fresh abuses were 
mere visions, never to bo realised. His chief 
plays, besides “Masks and Faces,” already 
mentioned, wore “Dora” (founded on Lord 
Tennyson’s idyll), “The First Printer,” “Two 
Loves and a Life,” and “The King’s Rival,” 
the two latter of which wero written in con¬ 
junction with Tom Taylor. He died on Friday, 
April 11 (Good Friday), at 3 Blomfiold Villas, 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

Richard F. Littledale. 


AUGUSTA OSWALD. 

Ox Monday, April 14, there passed into rest, 
after fifty-eight well-spent years, one of the 
most earnest and sympathetic teachers of our 
time—-Augusta Oswald, sister of Dr. Eugene 
Oswald, Instructor at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Bom at Heidelberg, the daughter 
of the university publisher there, she lived 
for thirty years in this country—which was, 
indeed, to her no strange land. Her educa¬ 
tional work for the last thirteen years had been 
principally concerned with the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls, where she was the 
chief teacher of her mother tongue, and of 
much besides, imparting, as she so well could, 
enthusiasm for learning, and that deeper cul¬ 
ture to which 

“ Das Ewigweibliclie 
Lieht uus hinan.” 

But, to those who had the privilege of knowing 
her more intimately, her public work seems 
insignificant in comparison, so true, so unselfish, 
was she in her sacred home-life, in the wider 
circle of her friends, so eager to help tho younger 
generation. Nor has her labour been without 
fruit; the world is purer and better for the 
influence and the memory of such lives. 

8. A. B. 


Durixg the past week tho death has been 
announced of an unusual numbor of clergy¬ 
men of tho Church of England. A few days 
since tidings reached this country of the decease 
at Sydney, New South 'Wales, on February 27, 
of the Rev. Charles Badham, many years a 
schoolmaster in England, but since 1807 Pro¬ 
fessor of Classics and Logic in tho University 
of Sydney. His departure from this country 
was much regretted, but in his new calling he 
was highly honoured, and his funeral was 
solemnised amid every token of respect. Mr. 
Badham had edited a great number of classical 
works.—On April 0 there died at 4 Ormonde 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, in his seventy-first year, 
the Rev. John Fuller Russell, F.S.A., who had 


held the rectory of Greenhith* since 1856. 
Throughout life he had been a diligent student 
of the rites and ceremonies practised in the 
Established Church in post-Roformation times, 
and had been the author of numerous articles 
in ecclesiological journals and of learned 
works on its ritual and doctrines. Some years 
ago he contributed to Notes and Queries many 
interesting recollections and letters of Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and William Hone, tho 
unfortunate bookseller, with whom he had been 
acquainted in early life. The Rev. Alexander 
Taylor, who had held the post of Reader of 
Gray’s Inn for the last twenty-four years, put 
an end to his life on Apnl 11. He graduated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, and at the time of 
his death was the last surviving fellow on the 
Michel foundation in that college. He was a 
student of the divinity of the f*venteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the editor of Jeremy Taylor’s Ductar 
duhituntium and of the works of Bishop Patrick, 
the last being issued in the portentous number 
of nine volumes. The “Accented Bible ” was 
also passed through the press under his super¬ 
vision in 1875. Mr. Taylor had long been 
connected with the Saturday Heritor .—Two days 
later the Rev. Charles John D’Oyly, who 
succeeded Maurice as Reader of Lincoln’s 
Inn, died at his rectory of Great Chart, 
near Canterbury. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation, merely saying that we believe the 
eulogy to be thoroughly deserved:— 

“ We deeply regret to record the death, on 
March 31, of Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, the well- 
known editor of the Publishers' Weekly, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. He was a native of 
Stuttgart, but came to this country before attain¬ 
ing his majority, and at once entered the book 
business, passing from a subordinate employment 
in New York to an independent circulating library 
and importing and publishing house in Phila¬ 
delphia, which he transferred to this city in 1865, 
and in January 1866 associated with himself 
Mr. Henry Holt. Out of their American and 
European Literary Bulletin grew the Publishers' 
Weekly, to which, after March 1871, when Mr. 
Leypoldt finally withdrew from publishing, he 
devoted himself, making it the principal organ of 
the book trade of this country, the fountain of 
accurate trade bibliography, and the most useful 
publication (literary criticism apart) for author, 
publisher, and book-buyer ever established on this 
side of the water. To Mr. Leypoldt’s fertility of 
invention, ardent persistency, and unmercenary 
self-sacrifice we owe, among other periodicals, 
the Literary Kars, the Library Journal, the Index 
Medicos, various guides to books and to reading, 
the Publishers' Trade List Annual (a congeries of 
publishers’ catalogues, with educational and other 
bibliographical lists for the year, compiled from 
those given monthly in the Publishers’ lt'eekly), 
and the monumental 1 American Catalogue ’ of all 
works in print in this country down to July 1, 
1876. This enumeration gives but a faint idea of 
Mr. Leypoldt’s incessant activity, even when we 
remember the part played by his able co-labourers. 
Some memorial of this excellent man might well be 
expected from authors, in acknowledgment of his 
intelligent efforts on behalf of international copy¬ 
right; and from publishers, for his happy influence 
in promoting harmony and raising the tone of the 
trade.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tiie current number of Mind opens with a 
careful estimate of Green’s Ethics, by Prof. 
H. Sidgwick, who applies his well-known 
method of criticism by comparing different pas¬ 
sages of the work examined in order to see 
whether any coherent doctrine is obtainable. 
And he certainly succeeds in exposing seeming 
incongruities. Thus, for example, Green 
appears to allow that his ideal of action as that 
which brings “rest” is unrealisable when ho 
remarks of tho man who calmly faces suffering 
in fulfilment of his mission, “ if he could attain 


the consciousness of having accomplished his 
work ... he would find satisfaction in the 
consciousness,” but adds that “probably just 
in proportion to the elevation of his character 
he is unable to do so.” It may perhaps be 
said that Green threw too much of his moral 
and spiritual self into his Prolegomena to pro¬ 
duce a rigorously reasoned doctrine. It will 
probably influence more in the way of fostering 
a certain moral mood and manner of reflection 
than in the way of supplying clear ethical 
principles. At the same time, as Prof. Sidgwick 
allows, the work is one which cannot fail to 
stimulate thought and to cultivate a deeper 
sort of critical reflection about ethical problems. 
Prof. William James again contributes the 
brilliant, dashing article of the number. His 
paper, “ What is an Emotion '! ” is an ingenious 
attempt to maintain the paradox that an 
emotion is nothing but the sum of the sensa¬ 
tions accompanying the bodily processes which 
are commonly described as the embodiment or 
manifestation of the emotion. Thus, without 
the bodily states said to accompany fear- 
quickened heart-beats, shallow breathing, 
trembling lips, weakened limbs, &e.— there 
would only be an intellectual state, a cognition 
of impending evil. Since the author begins by 
allowing that mental operations have their 
concomitant of pleasure or pain quite indepen¬ 
dently of any' bodily “resonance,” and ends by 
quoting a number of pathological facts whieh 
tell decidedly against his theory, he may cer¬ 
tainly lay claim to an unusual degree of can¬ 
dour. But the reader, in spite of the writer’s 
reiterated assurances—possibly, indeed, in con- 
sequeneo of this emphatic iteration—can hardly 
help suspecting that Prof. James is only half 
serious, and is tentatively putting forward an 
idea whieh has evidently acquired a strong hold 
on his mind in order to see what can be said in 
its behalf. Whatever the value of his main 
thesis, he succeeds in showing how numerous 
and various are the bodily concomitants of 
emotion, and how deeply they enter into the 
whole volume of feeling, giving it its charac¬ 
teristic colour. There is something refreshing 
in Prof. James’s vigorous and homely style. 
His writing smacks of tho polished, closely 
observant man of the world, rather than of 
the professor. But, unless he take care, his 
readers will begin to suspect that the sober 
quest of truth is in his case apt to be disturbed 
by too keen an impulse towards literary effect 
A new feature in the present number of Mind is 
an article in French Dy M. A. Binet. It deals 
with tho process of correcting illusions in a 
fresh and interesting way. Particularly striking 
is tho analogy drawn between the intellectual 
process of doubt and the volitionised process of 
inhibition or arrest of action. Mr. F. Y. Edge- 
worth hag a very readable paper on “The 
Philosophy of Chance,” in which no discourses, 
in a happy, suggestive way, on the philosophic 
foundations of probability. The last of the 
articles, on Giordano Bruno, by Mr. T. Whit¬ 
taker, embodies the results of careful study, 
and sets forth the main features of the Italian 
thinker’s curious speculations about things ter¬ 
restrial and celestial, nature, humanity, and 
God. 


TIIE AMERICAN 


COPYRIGHT LEAGUE. 

the 


The following memorial in favour of 
Dorsheimer Bill has been addressed to mem¬ 
bers of Congress by the American Copyright 
League:— 

“ The American Copyright League, representing 
American authors arid journalists, ask you to 
support the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill on the 
following grounds 

“1. Copyriglitto American authors, being estab¬ 
lished by law, should be defended by law, like all 
other forms of recognised property. But, by the 
denial of copyright to foreigners, American literary 
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works are exposed to a competition with foreign 
works that have not been paid for. No other 
American industry is obliged to suffer from a 
rivalry with stolen goods. 

“ 2. The want of international copyright subjects 
American authors to an extensive piracy of their 
works by foreign publishers, causing the authors 
great loss. Under existing circumstances, only n 
small proportion of American authors are able to 
earn a competency by the pursuit of authorship 
alone. The Bill, by providing for reciprocal rights 
from foreign Governments, will secure profit to 
American authors in the foreign markets where 
they are now plundered, and thus doubly stimu¬ 
late our literature. 

“3. It is for the good of the country to encourage 
a national literature which shall inculcate American 
ideas at homo and abroad. The Constitution of the 
United States (article i., section viii. 8) empowers 
Congress ‘ to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing, for limited times, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings,’ &c. But by its failure to 
render the rights of all authors secure, Congress 
has practically defeated, hitherto, the intent of the 
Constitution in this respect. 

“4. The Bill not being retroactive, all foreign 
books published before its passage may still be 
issued at the lowest prices. As for new foreign 
books, American publishers, protected by the 
tariff, can outbid the foreign publisher for our 
market. Understanding the popular demand here 
for moderate-priced books, they will, from self- 
interest, continue to meet that demand. The 
richest nation in the world ought not to plead that 
it cannot afford to pay for literature. A number 
of American copyrights have been issued at fifty 
cents, and even less, as soon as the public demand 
became widespread; showing that there is nothing 
in the nature of copyright which need prevent 
books from being cheap. 

“ 3. This is not a question of free trade or protec¬ 
tion. It is a question of permitting our citizens 
'who produce books to have an even ehanee for 
recompense. The book-manufacturing interest is 
already protected by the tariff. If any condition 
were attached that foreign books must be manu¬ 
factured here, that interest would then receive a 
double protection—by tariff and by special enact¬ 
ment—which no other manufacture receives. The 
American author also, being compelled, recipro¬ 
cally, to manufacture abroad for the foreign 
market, would often be placed at a great disad¬ 
vantage. 

“6. To continue a licence to pillage foreign 
authors, in the supposed interest of ‘ cheap litera¬ 
ture,’ isj virtually to encourage immoral and 
communistic tendencies. 

“7. Bio id principles of justice and of policy are 
involved. We recognise these principles when we 
grant patent right to foreigners. Why not, then, 
grant copyright S' 

“ John Bigelow, Hjalma Hjorth Boye- 
sen, Noah Brooks, Robert Collyer, 
Howard Crosby, D.D., Edward 
Eggleston, Sidney Howard Gay, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Parke 
Godwin, George Walton Green, 
Robert U. Johnson, Jonas M. 
Libbey, Brander Matthews, 

H. C. Potter, D.D., A. Thorndike 
Rice, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Bayard 
Tuckerman, Charles Dudley 
Warner, E. L. Youmans, 

Laurence Hutton (treasurer), 

G. P. Lathrop (secretary), execu¬ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROSSETTI’S “ SUDDEN LIGHT.” 

Sutton Coldfield: April 12, 1884 . 
The biographers of Dante Rossetti make a 
mistake when they assert that he published 
nothing, till his volume of poems appeared in 
1870, but those pieces which he contributed to 
the <ierm and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine. In a little volume of poems arranged 
by Isa Craig, and published by Emily Faithfull 
in 1863, and sold for the relief of distress in the 
cotton districts, appeared the beautiful little 
lyric, “ Sudden Light.” 

The differences between the poem of 1863, 
1870, 1881, are interesting, as showing the 
care bestowed upon the revision and polish¬ 
ing of everything that Rossetti wrote, as 
well as the mental growth of the man. 
Unlike the alterations that he made—when 
permitted — in his pictures, the changes 
that he introduced in his poems are always 
advantageous. It is invariably a more forcible, 
effective, or picturesque word that he substitutes 
for one that was poor, feeble, or colourless ; 
and, when whole passages are altered, the poem 
is, without exception, a gainer in strength or 
melody. This one little lyric, “ Sadden Light,” 
is an interesting example of the pains he 
bestowed upon even his least important work, 
and shows, too, that his care did not cease with 
the first appearance of a poem. 

In vor. 4 of stanza 1, “The sweet, keen smell ” 
was originally written “The sweet, fresh 
smell ”—a far less forcible line. In vor. 2 of 
stanza 2, “How long ago I may not know” 
was at first much more commonplace, being 
“ How long ago I do not know.” ' 

The last stanza has varied most. In 1863 it 
appeared as— 

“ Before may be again 
Oh ! press my eyes into your neck. 

Shall we not be for ever lain 
Thus for Love’s sake, 

And sleep and wake, yet never break the chain ? ” 
The changes made in it for the 1870 edition of 
the poems were all improvements, the awkward¬ 
nesses of the first rendering being much softened 
down, as will be seen from the following 


“ Then, now—perchance again! . . . 

Oh round mine eyes your tresses shake ! 

Shall we not lie as we have lain 
Thus for Love’s sake 

And sleep and wake, yet never break the chain P ” 
But it was not until the poem had received its 
last polishing from the hands of the poet that 
it became the gem that it now is—one of the 
most beautiful of English lyrics. These were 
the changes that the stanza wanted ; every one 
of them shows the transformation that had 
taken place in the man himself. The field of 
his vision has grown larger ; the horizon of 
the poet’s mind has extended. This is the stanza 
with its latest variations :— 

“ Has this been thus before ? 

And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death’s despite, 

And day and night yield one delight once more P ” 
The first two variations are somewhat earthly 
and sensual; how much more spiritual the 
third, when, towards the end, the poet at last 
has learned to look for his hope's fulfilment to 
“ the beyond.” Alfked St. JOHNSTON. 


SIIAKSFERE AND LORDS PEMBROKE AND 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

London: April 7,1884. 

In my communication to the Academy of 
March 22 I gave, in a quotation from one of 
the State Papers, the name of “ Mrs. Lytton ” 
as that of a lady concerned in an amour with 
Lord Pembroke. In so doing I was mislod by 
the printed Calendar of State Papers and its 
Index; the name should have been “Mrs. 
Fytton.” This correction is due to the learned 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, Mr. 
George Seharf, who, in answering some ques¬ 
tions which I addressed to him, suggested the 
probability of the name being “ Fytton.” On 
examining the MS. anew it became clear that 
this was the true name, and that the Calendar 
is wrong. 

In the communication above referred to I 
stated my belief that May 1601, or thereabouts, 
is the date of Slmkspere’s sonnets 100 to 126, 
and I considered 107 as alluding to the rebellion 
of Essex, which had occurred in the February 
of that year. I may here add to what I said 
before a word as to the Hues in this sonnet— 

“ Incertaiuties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And pence proclaims olives ot endless age.” 

The allusion is probahly to the embassy which 
the Scotch Bing, James, had sent to congratu¬ 
late the Queen on the putting down of the 
rebellion. If Essex had succeeded, civil war 
might have ensued; and it was by no means 
unlikely that James would have given active 
assistance to the party of Essex. But now 
there were terms of amity. 

Hero, however, a question may reasonably 
present itself as to Shakspere’s relations in 1601 
with his patron, the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom ho had dedicated his “ Venus and 
Adonis ” and “ Lucrece.” Southampton had 
been prominently connected with the attempt 
of Essex. For the present he had escaped the 
scaffold; hut he was in prison, and the ultimate 
issue was still uncertain. Under these circum¬ 
stances, even supposing that Shakspere sided 
with the Court party, is it not surprising that 
he should express such unalloyed satisfaction at 
the downfall of Essex and his companions ? 
Does not this savour somewhat of ingratitude ? 
It is pretty clear that Shakspere could not havo 
so expressed bimsolf if he had remained in 
close intimacy and friendship with South¬ 
ampton. But did this close intimacy and 
friendship ever exist ? With respect to the 
dedication of tho “Venus and Adonis,” it must 
he regarded as in every way probable that 
Southampton acknowledged the oompliment by 
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a pecuniary present of greater or less amount. 
As to the “Lucrece,” this cannot be so con¬ 
fidently affirmed; but still it is at least not un¬ 
likely that there was a similar acknowledgment. 
It has been said that in the Dedication to the 
“ Lucrece ” the language employed is a good 
deal stronger than that which had been used 
in tho case of the “ Venus and Adonis.” But 
did Southampton so far respond as to admit 
Shakspere to a personal friendship ? We have 
no evidence that ho did; and the sensitive soul 
of the great poet may have been wounded by 
some real or imagined slight. Through in¬ 
advertence he may possibly have been kept 
waiting in the lobby, as Chesterfield kept Dr. 
Johnson ; but, however this may be, after the 
publication of the “ Lucrece ” Southampton 
does not again appear as a patron of Shakspere. 
There is evidence, no doubt, that at a subse¬ 
quent period Southampton was in the habit of 
attending dramatic performances. But this is 
little to the point. If the relations between 
Shakspere and Southampton had been such as 
many persons have thought, Heminge and 
Condelf, in dedicating the First Folio, could 
scarcely have passed him over without mention. 
Tho fact that they did so is most significant. 
Still, in considering the evidence to which I am 
about to direct attention, it may be remarked 
that in May 1001 Shakspere had very possibly 
come to the conclusion that Southampton’s life 
would bo spared. Tobie Matthew, on March 
25, in the letter from which I quoted in my 
last communication, speaks of Southampton as 
“ almost safe.” 

In sonnet 124 there are some remarkable 
expressions which are entirely in accordance 
with the date and the view which I have pro¬ 
posed. In manifest allusion to the circum¬ 
stances of the time in which he is writing, the 
poet speaks of 

“ thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls." 

It would scarcely be possible to describe more 
suitably the state of things after the failure of 
Essox, while the word “thralled” would ap¬ 
propriately allude to tho strong measures by 
which rebellion had been subdued, and was 
still restrained. But yet more important are the 
concluding lines : 

“ To this I witness call the fools of Time, 

Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for 
crime.” 

The “ living for crime ” alludes to the con¬ 
spiracy and rebellion, while the “ dying for 
goodness ”—an expression which seems to have 
baffled the interpreters—clearly refers to the 
popular estimation of Essex, after his execution, 
as “the good Earl.” The “fools of Time” 
are those with whom Time does what he pleases 
—now elevating them to the highest dignities, 
and now bringing them down to the scaffold. 

After so speaking Shakspere would not un¬ 
naturally thmk of the relations which he had 
himself sustained to Southampton,* and thus 
we may be enabled to explain the next sonnet 
(125), which otherwise is exceedingly obscure. 

It begins— 

“ Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring, 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

Which proves t more short than waste or ruin¬ 
ing.” 

There were, no doubt, in May 1601 persons who 

* As to Shakspere’s relations with Essex, no doubt 
in the chorus before the fifth act of “ Henry V.” 
he had spoken of “ the general of our gracious 
empress,” and of the welcome which, if succes ful, 
Essex would receive on his return from Ireland. 

But this implies no private relations. 

t Editors have been wont to alter this word into 
“prove.” But the original edition of 1609, which 
gives “proves,” is certainly right. This is clear 
enough when we understand the meaning. 


would willingly remind Shakspere of the “love 
without end ” which, in tho widely circulated 
Dedication to “Lucrece,” he had professed for 
Southampton, and who would hint that the 
poet was unfaithful, and had not “ a true soul ” 
('/. lines 13, 14). Shakspere admits that tho 
“ eternity,” the “ love without end,” for which 
he had “laid great bases” in his two poems, 
had proved “more short than waste and ruin¬ 
ing.” But he had never been admitted to 
Southampton’s friendship; he had only “ borne 
the canopy,” and, “with his extern,” 
“honoured the outward.” The same meaning 
is implied in what is said afterwards of the 
mere “ gazing ” of “ the dwellers on form and 
favour.” With such mere gazing Shakspere 
contrasts (1. 9) his close intimacy with, and 
deep love for, his friend of the Sonnets, who 
can bo identified with no other than William 
Herbert, now (1601) Earl of Pembroke. 

Thomas Tyler. 


THE “ PAR EBON ” TREE OF KTESIA8. 

Science and Art Museum, Dublin: April 11 ,1881. 

About a year ago I addressed a letter to the 
Academy on the subject of the identity of 
certain of the animals and plants mentioned in 
the Indika of Ktesias. I did not then offer any 
suggestion as to the Parebou tree (ripTiBor), which 
appears to have been regarded by several com¬ 
mentators as beyond the reach of identification. 
As was the case with the animals which I then 
mentioned, I now think I see an explanation of 
tho hitherto unexplained attributes of this sup¬ 
posed mythical tree. 

As described in tho abridgement of Ktesias by 
Photios, the Parebnn was 

“a plant about the size of the olive, found only in 
the royal gnrdens, producing neither flower nor 
fruit, but having merely fifteen roots, which grow 
down into the earth and are of considerable thick¬ 
ness, the very slenderest being as thick as one’s 
arm. If a span’s length of this root be taken, it 
attracts to {itself all objects brought near it— 
gold, silver, copper, and stones, and all things 
except amber. If, however, a cubit’s length of it 
be taken, it attracts lambs and birds, and it is, in 
fact, with this root that most kinds of birds are 
caught. Should you wish to turn water solid, even 
a whole gallon of it, you have but to throw into 
the water not more than an obol’s weight of this 
root, and the thing is done. Its effect is the same 
upon wine, which, when condensed by it, can be 
held in your hand like a piece of wax, though it 
melts the next day. It is found beneficial in the 
cure of bowel disorders ” (Ancient India, by J. W. 
JIcCrindle, p. 20). 

I believe that it is possible to indicate the 
exact species to which Ktesias referred in the 
foregoing paragraph; and my reasons for identi¬ 
fying it with the Ficus reliyiosa, or Pipal tree, 
are shortly as follow :—Except where the 
Pipal grows luxuriantly, it does not much 
exceed a well-grown olive tree in size. Though 
of common occurrence in the moister tropical 
parts of India, it is seldom found, except where 
cultivated, in the arid tracts of the Punjab and 
Northern India generally. Its small figs are 
inconspicuous, scarcely exceeding in size the 
larger varieties of green peas, so that it might 
easily have been described and thought to be 
without flowers or fruit. Its roots sometimes 
clasp other trees, and are generally visible for 
some distance from the trunk at the surface of 
the ground; there is no limit, however, to their 
number. Being regarded as sacred by the 
Hindus, offerings of various emblems ana idols 
are often to be seen placed round the trunk ; 
in some cases ancient stone implements and 
other stones of curious or grotesque shapes may 
be observed thus collected around it. In these 
facts, I would suggest, originated the myth as 
to the attractive power of the root—or, as 
Apollonius has it, the tree itself—for metals 
and stones. Its “ attractive ” power for birds 


and other animals is very readily explained, 
since from the glutinous juice which exudes 
from the stem bird-lime is commonly made; 
and it may bo that the “attraction” for 
metals, &c., merely refers to some adhesive 
substance prepared from the juice. The effects 
of the juice when dropped into water and 
wine would be, no doubt, to thicken them con¬ 
siderably, though, perhaps, not to the extent 
stated by Ktesias. As to the medicinal pro¬ 
perties, the seeds are believed to be cooling 
and alterative, and the leaves and young shoots 
are used as a purgative. 

To the above—which, in themselves, consti¬ 
tute stronger reasons for this identification 
than can be adduced with reference to any 
other well-known or conspicuous Indian tree— 
there may be added that although at first 
sight the name Pipal presents no very close 
resemblance to Parebou, still, when written as it 
is often pronounced, Peepun, the l being re¬ 
placed by «, it is not difficult to understand 
how tho sound may have suggested to the ear 
of the Greek writer a combination of letters 
which he represented by ripriffor. 

V. Ball. 


BURNS AND “TRISTRAM SHANDY.” 

Wardington, Banbury: April 14, 1884. 
Carlyle was not careful in minor matters to 
verify his recollections of what he had reel 
before committing himself to print. In his 
essay on Kichter, first published in No. 91 of 
the Edinburgh Review (and, I think, elsewhere), 
he quotes the ludicrous but absurd invention of 
Woleot (“ Peter Pindar”) of Johnson’s saying 
“that if ho thought Boswell really meant to 
write bis life, he would prevent it by takiiu/ 
Hr,swell's," nothing doubting its authenticity. 
He did not trouble himself to find out whit 
Mumbo-Jumbo was, as Dickens remarked, bi- 
fore alluding to it in The French Revolution. 
And, as your ingenious correspondent Mr. Ea i- 
ford observes, ho wrote that Bums “ did not 
know, probably, that Sterne had been before¬ 
hand with him ” in his famous pity for the 
devil. 

Allow me to suggest that, in his frag¬ 
ment of autobiography, Burns expressly tells 
us that in his twenty-third year “ tho addition 
of two more authors to my library gave me 
great pleasure—Sterne and M'Kenzie; Tristram 
Shandy and The Man of Feeliny were my bosom 
favourites.” His friend David Sillar adds tho 
following suggestive anecdote of the poet:— 

“It was his custom to road at table. In one of 
my visits to Lochlea, in the time of a sowen 
supper, he was so intent on reading—I think 
Tristram Shandy— that his spoon falling out of his 
hand made him exclaim, in a tone scarcely unitable, 

‘ Alas, poor Yorick! ’ ” 

In the face of this evidence I think it may be 
fairly presumed that Burns had remembered 
tho passage in Sterne, and utilised it. Most 
readers know that there are, and inevitably, 
adaptations and imitations in his poetry, as 
witness the stanza in “ A Winter Night,” para¬ 
phrased from a song in “As You Like It.” Of 
course this cannot detract from his higher 
claims. Thomas Butler Gunn. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. April SI, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “The Roll of 
Shiuten-Doji, or the Liquor-laid Lad,” by Mr. 
F. V. Dickins. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature” (continued), by Mr. P. Daphne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Upper Thames 
«s a Source of Water Supply,” by Dr. Percy F. 
Frank bind. 

s p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Evolution and the 
Pearly Nautilus," by Mr. 8. R. Pattison. 

Tuesday, April 2i, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Anatomy of Nerve and Muscle,” I., by Dr. Klein. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical: ** English Express Trains 
in 1871 and 1883," by Lieut. H. B. Willock. 
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8 p.m. Anthropological: “ A Collection of Eth¬ 
nological Objects from Canada,” by the Marquis of 
Lome; “ A Portrait of an Aboriginal Tasmanian," 
by Sir Richard Owen; “The Ethnology of tho 
Sudan,” by Prof. A. H. Keane. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Vertical and Hori¬ 
zontal Steam Engines and Rotative Beam Engines 
for Pumping,” by Mr. W. E. Rich. 

Wednesday, Apt il 23, 8 p m. Society of Arts: “ Thames 
Communications.” by Mr. J. B. Redman. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Observations on the 
Geology- of the Line of the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way,” by Principal Dawson; “The Dyas (Permian) 
ana Trias of Central Europe, and the True Divisional 
Line of these Two Formations,” by the Rev. A. 
Irving 

Thursday, April *4, S p.m. Royal Institution: “ Flame 
and Oxidation,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers. 

Friday, April s,lpm. Society of Arts: “ The Exist¬ 
ing law of Landlord and Tenant in India,” by Mr. 
W. G. Pedder. 

8 p.m. Browning: “ Caliban on Setebos,” by 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

9_p.m. Royal Institution: “The Art of Fiction,” 
by Mr. W. Besant. 

Saturday, April 26,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Discoveries in Roman Archaeology," L—The Colos¬ 
seum. by Mr. fi. M. Westropp. 

S pan. Physical : “ The Indicator Diagram of a 
Gas Engine,” by Profs. W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry; 
“ A New Speed Indicator,” by Messrs. W. T. Gool- 
den and Walter Bally; “ A Metrical Barometer and 
an Immersion Galvanometer,” by Dr. W. H. Stone. 

7 p.m. Essex Field Club. 


SCIENCE. 

SCHOPENHAUER. 

The World at Will and Idea. By Arthur 

Schopenhauer. Translated from the German 

by R. B. Haldane and T. Kemp. Vol. I. 

(Triibner.) 

We hare here a translation in excellent English 
of a German philosopher who was not only a 
profound thinker exercising increasing influence, 
but a writer of distinguished style, witty, 
ironical, apt in illustration, eloquent. The man 
himself was a cynic and woman-hater, as we 
learn from the graphic account of him quoted 
in M. Ribot’s admirable.work on his philosophy, 
the most characteristic trait of which is assuredly 
its pessimism. Of Western pessimism he and 
Leopardi may be regarded as joint-founders, 
though in tho East such a view of life has 
prevailed from time immemorial. In England 
the only literary parallel of importance known 
to me is the work of James Thomson, a poet of 
real distinction, who has lately died. Schopen¬ 
hauer is said not to have practised the virtues of 
asceticism, patience, and humility which he so 
fervently recommended as the only way of 
salvation. But neither Horace nor St. Paul 
claimed for himself perfect consistency of 
theory and conduct; and the loud predilec¬ 
tion of Carlyle for silent fortitude was doubtless 
proportionate to his own habit of incontinent 
complaint. 

The pessimism of Schopenhauer is darker 
than Byron’s, with his “bitter boon, our birth,” 
though not so dark, I think, as Leopardi’s, 
with his “ Gentilezza di .morir;” yet this 
philosophy may be regarded as an expansion 
of that terrible sentence from the Italian poet, 
“ Nostra vita, a che val ? Solo a spregiarla ! ” 
It is the exaggerated view of an atrabilious 
man, exceptionally unfortunate, to which we 
shall respond according to our own moods, 
sympathies, and circumstances, but above all 
according to the state of our digestions. 

Yet in this long and bitter arraignment of 
human life there is much which appeals—alas ! 
with the power of naked truth—to nearly all 
feeling hearts who have left youth behind 
them. Still, Pessimism blasphemes against the 
sacramental character of experience, against 
innocent joy and strong personal love, against 
the satisfaction to be found in kind deeds, as in 
tho zest of all active endeavour, mischiovously 
denying the possibility of incarnating the Ideal 
in social organisation and civil polity, though, 
when he magnifies pure selfless absorption in 
art, or nature, as also sympathy, benevolence, 


and resignation, Schopenhauer seems for a while 
to forget his sombre creed. All he writes on 
suffering as “quieter” of the ambitious, 
egotistic, rebellious, insatiable, restless will 
might have been written by Molinos. And to 
me it seems doubtful, though his language is 
ambiguous on this head, whether he meant to 
recommend, or believed possible, the absolute 
annihilation of unconsciousness. Did he mean 
more than the ethical Nirvana of the higher 
Buddhism, suppression of the lower self ? (see 
pp. 528-32). Certainly self-renunciation, being 
assertion of a higher self, is little akin to 
annihilation, and the good man lives in others 
a myriadfold. The writer who recognises, as did 
Schopenhauer, that suffering may temper the 
character to finer issues, ana make us free of a 
wider world, is scarcely Pessimist pur tang. 
Still, he does not penetrate the true reason why 
we must not fix too obstinately on particular 
objects and ends, but hold ourselves ready to 
renounce them—which is, that these, though 
they are partial revelations of the supreme 
excellence, are yet partial only, and so may be 
ideally fulfilled and complemented in their very 
disappearance. Schopenhauer reprobates what 
he deems the crude objection of Johnson that 
Shakspere violated poetical justice in the allot¬ 
ment of destinies to his characters—quoting 
Calderon: 

“ Pues el delito mayor 
Del hombre es liaber nacido.” 

How have Cordelia, Desdemona, Ophelia, sinned 
above others to deserve their fate 'r Their sin 
is the sin of all—existence. For the very 
universe itself has a bad heart. There is blind 
unreason, chaos, and the principle of warring 
individuals in the root of being. Yet Pessimism 
would seem to have touched a lower deep not 
only in Bahnsen, but in the Dialogues philo- 
sophiques of M. Renan, only that the brilliant 
Frenchman, with his subtle srnilo, forbids us 
to take him at his word. Schopenhauer, how¬ 
ever, admits a remedy. The blind and vain 
impulso toward life, being once enlightened by 
knowledge, may turn round and deliberately 
refuse to live. We may abstain also from 
propagating our miserable race. There are 
excellent things said by Schopenhauer in the 
last book on the solidarity of tho race; the 
oppressor does not know that, like Thyestes, ho 
devours his own flesh; the suffering of the 
world is indeed borne by oach and all; the 
prosperous man is but a beggar, who dreams 
that he is a - king. 

But we must examine briefly tho metaphysical 
basis upon which Schopenhauer erected so 
gloomy a superstructure. He is a disciple of 
Kant, claiming to be his only legitimate 
successor. He compares the man who has 
truly assimilated Kant to a blind person 
upon whom the operation for cataract has been 
successfully performed. Excellent is the refu¬ 
tation of materialism from a Kantian stand¬ 
point in book i., which one may perhaps 
paraphrase thus: the dogmatic materialist 
is like tho child in Browning’s poem who 
feigns thut the hobby-horse he carries is indeed 
carrying him. The external world, of which 
our bodies and brains are a part, is itself the 
creature of human thought, with its three funda¬ 
mental moulds—space, time, and causality. But 
is Schopenhauer on this head self-consistent ? I 
think not. According to him, tho world is my 
VorsteUung —perhaps rather questionably trans¬ 
lated “ idea ” by Messrs. Haldane and Kemp— 
meaning the phenomenon, or appearance to us, 
a representation of our thinking and perceiving 
facility. He accepts, however, Kant’s Ding-an- 
tich, thing-in-itself, as lying behind this 
representation, the reality of the phenomenal 
world. This he calls Will, assorting it to be 
identical with the active, real principle that 
lies behind our representative, or conscious, 
intelligent faculty. Save in ourselves, such a 


real thing-in-itself is altogether beyond know¬ 
ledge ; but we do feel this reality within us. 
Now lot us pause to remark that what we feel 
the reality of is not an abstract, blind, active 
principle, but conscious, intelligent Will. The 
two elements of action, Will and Consciousness, 
are inseparable in thought, and we have no 
ground for supposing them separable at 
all. It is deliberately to abandon a position 
of vantage if we first recognise that our 
own conscious activity is the only possible 
type of activity for us, and then proceed to 
emasculate that real type, rendering it a 
mere unreal verbal abstraction by depriving it 
of its essential differentia, consciousness. Thus, 
however, Schopenhauer arrives at a notion that 
differs little from Herbert Spencer’s “ Force,” or 
Biichner’s Kra ft, and henceforth that is what he 
means by “ Will.” Consciousness is for him an 
accident, but blind force, or energy, is the reality, 
or substance, underlying both worlds—that of 
apiirit and that of matter. Yet is it not strange 
not to recognise that, though, for purposes of 
logical analysis and argument, you may verbally 
make such abstractions, they have no real con¬ 
tent, no actuality, in man or nature ? Here 
tho two elements of substance and quality, 
matter and form, are absolutely inseparable, 
involve one another, as do also the concepts, 
subject and object, knower and known. More 
oddly still, Schopenhauer at times seems per¬ 
fectly aware of this, for he tells us (p. 39) 
“the world as idea only appears with the 
opening of tho first eye.” “ Without this 
medium of knowledge it cannot be, and there¬ 
fore it was not, before it.” “ Outside knowledge 
there was also no before, no time.” “ The 
whole world is in and for knowledge, and with¬ 
out it is not even thinkable. The world is en¬ 
tirely Idea, and, as such, demands tho knowing 
subject as supporter of its existence ” (p. 38). 
In faco of all this, he proceeds to explain that 
the "Will” (i.e., blind Force) passed through 
many grades, or stages, of “objectification,” 
through the world of inorganic matter, through 
plant and through animal, before it arrived at 
the brain of man, in which, and through which, 
thought was first bom; wherein, again, were 
first enabled to exist a world of objects in space 
and time! All this seems to involve a most 
extraordinary tissue of self-contradictions. 
Indeed, the author admits it; and his pretended 
answer to the difficulty is none. He, in turn, 
accuses Kant of inconsistency because, while 
maintaining that the categories of time, space, 
and causality are only valid for experience—in 
order to enable us to arrange our impressions 
of phenomena—and have no absolute validity 
beyond the appearance of things to us, he 
yet makes the thing-in-itself outside experi¬ 
ence a cause of our perceptions. But Schopen¬ 
hauer surely does so also. While urging that the 
principle of sufficient reason has no application 
outside the object, outside the process of phe¬ 
nomena, or so-called laws of nature, he yet gives 
us a metaphysic, not a cosmogony only. While 
speaking sometimes like a positivist, and re¬ 
fusing to tell the why or how, he yet explains to 
us that the inmost reality of things in man and 
nature is a blind Will, or Force, which manifests 
or “ objectifies ” itself first in the Platonic idea, 
by which he means the genus and species, or 
type, and then in particular phenomena. Now 
this assuredly is a process, a successive self¬ 
manifestation, of blind Force, as Schopenhauer 
elaborately shows in book ii. (Curiously 
enough, his cosmogony differs imperceptibly 
from that of one of ms favourite hetes noirs, 
Schelling!) But it is change that makes us 
demand a cause, a sufficient reason. And hero we 
have innumerable changes, while the author pro¬ 
fesses his agreement with Malebranche, that the 
invariable antecedents of a phenomenon are but 
occasional, not real causes—that is, conditions of 
its occurrence, not adequate ground, base, and 
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source of it. Where, then, is that to be sought f 
Schopenhauer tells us in the Idea first, which is 
out of space and time, but ultimately in blind 
Force. Surely that is to make the thing-in-itself, 
the real noumeiwn behind the phenomenon, into a 
cause, into a principle of sufficient (or, as it 
happens, of insufficient) reason. But when we 
ask, How can these things be ? wo may hesitate 
to accept from Schopenhauer the answer once 
given to a similar question of Nicodemus. I do 
not profess, he says, to explain how; I merely 
show you that so it is. Philosophers, therefore, 
only differ from theologians in so far as the latter 
tell us that it is irreverent, and the former that 
it is absurd, to question their pet dogmas. Our 
author confesses that the efficiency of causes 
lies in the particular force behind the phe¬ 
nomenon ; and this is to grant all we contend 
for. He urges, indeed, that the forces (or 
Ideas) are themselves groundless, eternal, not in 
time and space. But that, if it bo true, is not 
to the point. What he virtually admits is that 
they are themselves efficient causes, or grounds, 
of the phenomenon. An efficient cause, or a 
sufficient reason, is precisely that which mani¬ 
fests its own inmost nature in the effect. But 
of the cause of the successive process of self¬ 
manifestation in phenomena, what is the inmost 
nature P Is it not zero, according to Schopen¬ 
hauer? For he says (p. 1,37), 

“The thing-in it-elf is that which is essentially 
not idea, not object of knowledge, but has only 
become knowahle by entering that form. The 
fonn is originally foreign to it ” 

So that behind the Ideas, or particular forces of 
nature, we have the one blind Force, which thus 
manifests its own inner self (!). Now to this 
we must object ex nihilo nihil. You must not 
put less into your cause than you find in your 
effect. From a blank Being equal to Nothing 
can never emerge all this rich universe of know¬ 
ledge, and the innumerable subjects or persons 
who know it. Man and Nature could never 
issue from this exhausted receiver of a philo¬ 
sophical fancy, from this emptiest of all verbal 
abstractions, itself necessarily destitute of ex¬ 
istence, away from the ingenious metaphysical 
brain that spun the airy cobweb. Here, again, 
at the other extreme end of the scale, we come 
upon Browning’s child who feigns that the 
hobby-horse ho carries is indeed carrying 
him. The Unconscious revealing itself in con¬ 
sciousness 1 That is the theme also of 
Schopenhauer’s celebrated living disciple, Von 
Hartmann. 

Moreover, tho ideas, or common natures of 
the particular individuals, and phenomena are 
declared to be out of time and space, eternal. 
But that is inconsistent with what I have quoted 
from p. 157. Indeed, 

“ From scarped cliff, and quarried stone, 

She cries, a thousand types are gone.” 

The type is only relatively more permanent than 
the individual. The latter, at any rate, has 
a relative permauonco, or we could not dis- 
ciminate it from tho rest. Nor is the type out 
of time and space, though it is in many different 
times and spaces. But it is absolutely nothing, 
so far as we can tell, apart from the individuals 
that reveal it, except a verbal abstraction in 
tho mind. It is just tho common naturo of 
individuals, whoso esse is cone ipi. Nor is there 
one abstract individual, except in our minds. 

Schopenhauer agrees singularly with Schelling 
and Hegel on p. 189! Man is the microcosm. 
Animal and plant are the descending fifth and 
third of man, the inorganic the lower octave. 
Tho later species imply, are founded upon, 
gather up into their constitution, all the earlier, 
though these are raised, as it were, to a higher 
power. The plant implies the inorganic, the 
animal implies the plant, man is the rich fullness 
of all these. May it not bo said, therefore, that 
tho whole nature and meaning of tho lower 
ideas, or stages of existence, is only realised in 


the higher, only perfectly in the highest ? The 
latter alone illuminate and interpret the former. 
But if it be quite true that the idiosyncrasy of 
all the types needs an absolute ground and 
source, which Schopenhauer sometimes seems 
to place in their own self-existence, it is oqually 
true that the individuals, wherein only are the 
types manifested and real, need the same; more 
especially is that true of individual persons or 
subjects, in whose thought alone can types and 
particular objects exist. 

The Ideas (or universals) express themselves 
through an inner teleology, as in the mutual 
adaptation of the parts and functions of organ¬ 
isms to one another, and through an outer tele¬ 
ology, by which diverse families and individuals 
dejKjnd upon each other, and upon their inani¬ 
mate environments. But this appearance of 
design, or final causes, says our author, is only 
for our understanding. It is the result of the 
subjection of the one blind Force to tho moulds 
of our thinking faculty. Yet remember that 
the one blind Force is also said to manifest its 
own inmost nature thruui/h these subjective 
faculties of ours, and their permanent moulds, 
which alone can give form to experience and 
laws to nature. If the process that results in 
a harmonious co-operation of the diverse organs 
and functions of the cosmos be regarded as 
unconscious, unintelligent, I do not hesitate to 
say that such a conception is absurd and un- 
realisable by thought. The intelligible must 
also be intelligent, though we may not in every 
case be in the secret of its peculiar subjectivity. 
If invariable antecedents, moreover, do not 
exhaust causation, they yet are efficient, not 
only “ occasional ” concauses, since they them¬ 
selves are in turn manifestations of the one 
self-existent Energy, which proceeds to pass on 
into tho phenomena we term “effects.” But, 
take away the subjective element of time, and 
what remains ? Why, the eternal self-existent 
Ideas, or types, with the individuals and idio¬ 
syncrasies that constitute them. Instead of 
a process of adaptation of means to ends, you 
would have an unchanging conscious intuition 
(or many such) in which they are already all 
mutually adapted or in harmony. But, if you 
take away causality, you must substitute a self- 
existence, wherein the parts of tho cosmos 
shall no longer be isolated, but of mutual 
implication and necessary interdependence. 
If, however, you take away tho general forms, 
or “ moulds,” as I have called them, of our 
actual thought-life, you get, of course, your 
particular phenomena transformed along with 
the categories which shape them. Since man 
is man, he must anthropomorphic God; but 
why elect to deify the bare skeleton of his 
own experience, and call it Force or Power, 
rather than tho noblest possibilities of living 
Humanity ? All intelligible process implies the 
eternal reality of the concrete thing or person 
appearing to be developed. We feel or know 
the conscious process of our experience to bo 
real, not only in one element of it, but in all; 
nor is it possiblo to disentangle them ; they are 
Siamese twins, perishing if divorced, mere 
reverse faces of the same substance, and no 
more separable than one side from another; 
they are correlatives, mutually implying and 
involving one another. The concrete Fact is 
the real, and that is nothing out of the persons 
with a common nature who experience it. But 
if either of these elements had ever been actually 
non-existent, as no doubt may appear to be the 
case, it could never have sprung into existence 
at all. Whatever is has always been. If it 
seem otherwise, what is the inference ? Surely 
this—that our manners of conceiving or appre¬ 
hending are themselves not absolute; and that, 
indeed, is exactly what Kant and Schopenhauer 
aver concerning the notions of time, space, and 
causality. But, then, unless reason is to be 
foresworn as a mere elaborate process of self- 
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stultification, this we can only grant by adding 
that, though they are not absolute, they are 
true relatively—they are proper to the actual 
state of advancement at which our faculti- s 
have arrived. They give us a glimpse of truth, 
but no more. Time, space, and the principle of 
sufficient reason must alike be complement'd 
and perfected by the development of a high r 
and fuller organon of knowledge. In that alone 
can these inherent antinomies of thought be 
resolved by a more comprehensive intuitio i. 
But in that must be contained the ground and 
inner significance of space, time, and causality; 
our faculties in it will not be stultified, abolishe 1, 
and contradicted, but transfigured, as was the 
physical body of Christ on Tabor. So will a'l 
experience be justified, rationalised, and trans¬ 
formed ; but, to know more, we must be more. 
Thus, was not James Hinton right that such an 
organon must include more than sense and 
understanding, must embrace also our affections, 
our aspirations, our moral sense ? may we not 
add our aesthetic imagination ? What revolts 
tho conscience, what lays in the dust our deep 
and holy affections, what mocks the loftiest 
aspirations of humanity, cannot be absolutely 
true, can only appear true, because we know, 
as yet. but in part, because our faculties have 
suffered unnatural divorce, because we are 
ignorant, and our spiritual eyes are dim. 

The world is only partially intelligible, because 
we have no perfect organon for its apprehen¬ 
sion. But Pessimism too readily assumes that 
sin, error, injustice, suffering, are precisely as 
they appear, are absolute realities. Why, even 
within the narrow limits of our present experi¬ 
ence, they are not tho ultimate forms of the 
phenomenon, not blind alleys leading nowhere, 
but dark and narrow ways issuing upon infinite 
horizons. It is quite true that the conscious 
process in us - as also the process taking place 
outside our present experience in other men, or 
in nature—seems to issue from an irrational, 
unconscious Abyss ; but to make that appear¬ 
ance absolute is to revolt alike reason, love, 
aspiration, and moral sense. The Abyss is but 
dark with excess of light; and it is doubly un¬ 
reasonable in a follower of Kant thus to make 
time absolute. Yet to regard the individual as 
perishable is certainly to do this; for it is to 
regard the mere phenomena of birth and death as 
superior to, victorious over, the individual foci 
of self-identifying, conscious experience in which 
alone such concepts can have any existence. 
But if, on the other hand, the individual, as 
free active idiosyncrasy or character, be an 
integral eternal factor in that Divine universal 
conscious Subject (involving many subjects, per¬ 
fectly reflecting, and sympathising with one an¬ 
other) who creates and supports the world, then 
this life of mingled sorrow and joy is but a 
passing phase of his infinite being, and all that 
happens to him is a necessary factor in his self¬ 
evolution, tho final goal, grander and better 
than wo can conceive, being still out of sight. 
But certainly “happiness,” if by that be meant 
pleasure without pain, cannot be regarded as 
“ our being’s end and aim;” rather is that a 
condition into which pain enters as essential 
constituent, though it may be pain transfigured, 
sorrow turned into the joy of triumphant 
acquiescence, and tranquil thanksgiving. 

Individuals and their experience, wo are told, 
are illusion, Mat/a. But what is “ an illusion ” 
—for instance, The miraye ? Is it not a mis¬ 
interpreted, imperfectly apprehended reality? 
Let us but comprehend the cosmic significance 
of suffering, and wo shall embrace it gladly, as 
the martyr does consuming flame. We lo re to 
endure pain for one we love. The breast of the 
humming-bird looks dim when viewed from 
certain angles; yet shift your position, and, lo ! 
a very mine of radiant light, crimson, and 
purple, and gold, deep and splendid as the sun¬ 
rise ! Not once or twice have men been cast 
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bound into the furnace, and come forth free, 
having found there for companion one whose 
form was like the Son of God. 

Roden Noel. 


OBITUARY. 

J.-B.-A. DUMAS. 

A great chemist, and more than a chemist, 
has passed away. Jean-Baptiste-Andrd Dumas 
died at Cannes on April 11, in his eighty-fourth 
year. He was bom on July 14, 1800, at Alais, 
a little town, built on a plain near the foot of 
the Cevennes, some twenty miles from the 
famous city of Nimes. It is the seat of 
several mining, chemical, and manufacturing 
industries, but the troublous times of Dumas’ 
early years drove the young student from his 
native place. At Geneva he found fuller oppor¬ 
tunities for study and research, and was soon 
engaged in chemico-physiological enquiries. 
In 1821 he went to Paris; in 1823 he was 
appointed chemical assistant in the Ecole poly- 
tecnnique. Soon afterwards he published a 
paper on the atomic theory, in which he 
adopted the distinction made by Avogadro 
between atoms and molecules, but failed to 
push that distinction to its legitimate con¬ 
clusions. Incidentally, however, he discovered 
and described a beautiful method of determin¬ 
ing the densities of vapours— a method still in 
constant use. One of the most important re¬ 
searches in which Dumas now engaged resulted 
in the discovery of several ethers, and, what 
was more important, of the relationships between 
these compounds and their corresponding alco¬ 
hols and acids, and of the existence of what are 
now known as homologous series. The dualistic 
theory of Berzelius received a severe blow when 
Dumas ascertained that three out of the four 
atoms of hydrogen of acetic acid could be re¬ 
placed by an equal number of atoms of chlorine 
without the structure of the compound being 
altered. One of the best known of the sub¬ 
sequent researches of Dumas is his determina¬ 
tion of the atomic weights of carbon and (in 
conjunction with Boussingault) of oxygen. 
An extensive series of enquiries of the same 
order came later (1857-59). In these he en¬ 
deavoured to show that Prout’s law as to the 
atomic weights of all elements being multiples 
of the atomic weight of hydrogen required one 
modification only—that of substituting half for 
the whole weight of the hydrogen-atom; the 
question is by no means yet settled. Merely 
to name the chief researches of Dumas would 
largely exceed the limits of an obituary 
notice. But we may recall to the memory of 
chemists his work upon nitriles, on the pro¬ 
duction of sugar in the animal body, on fer¬ 
mentation, and on countless subjects belong¬ 
ing to applied or technological chemistry. 

Although the political attitude of Dumas 
does not strike one as altogether satisfactory, 
there can be no question of the excellent work 
which he did, in nis several official positions, in 
educational and commercial directions and 
towards the sanitation and better lighting of 
Paris. It is not known to everyone that he 
founded the Credit Foncier. He has been since 
1868 permanent secretary of the Academie des 
Sciences. He succeeded Pelouze as Master of 
the Mint in 1868, but did not hold the position 
after the breaking out of the Franco-German 
War. .In 1875 he was elected into the Academic 
f rancaise, filling the chair of Guizot. It is need¬ 
less to say that foreignlands also accorded Dumas 
numerous marks of distinction. He was elected 
a foreign member of our own Royal Society in 
1840. The Chemical Society of London accorded 
him the same honour in 1847. He received the 
Faraday medal from the latter body in 1869, 
and then gave the first Faraday lecture. The 
Royal Society awarded him its Copley medal 
in 1843. 


The exact position of Dumas among the 
founders or builders of modem chemistry it 
would perhaps be premature to attempt to 
define now, but that it was important there is 
no room to doubt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALTERING THE SPELLING OF OLD MSS. 

London : April 16, 1884. 

As Mr. Hessels has appealed to me on this 
point, I can only say that I have always 
preached his doctrine, and urged my fellow- 
workers to act on it. I look on the alteration 
of MS. spelling as a kind of dishonesty spring¬ 
ing from ignorance. But if a Latin-editing 
friend says ho will not edit unless ho may 
spell the Latin in the way that he is accustomed 
to, I am obliged to give way, because Latin 
volunteers are few. Early-English and Shak- 
spere editors are more plentiful, and in their 
case editors’ idiosyncrasies can be checked, and 
MS. spellings preserved. 

The excuse for altering MS. spellings is that 
editors and readers may more easily get at the 
meaning of the texts. This is why all editors 
modernise the Elizabethan spelling of Shak- 
spere’s works. But Latin texts are meant for 
a special and small set of readers, and these can 
bo trusted to get over the slight difficulty of 
varying spellings. F. J. Furnivall. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The anthropological section of the British 
Association, following the example of the 
physical section, has put forth a list of special 
subjects to be discussed at the Montreal meet¬ 
ing. These are five in number—(1) The Native 
Races of America: their physical characters 
and origin; (2) Civilisation of America before 
the time of Columbus, with particular reference 
to earlier intercourse with the Old World; (3) 
Archaeology of North America: ancient mounds 
and earth-works, cliff-dwellings and village- 
houses ; stone architecture of Mexico and Central 
America, &c.; (4) Native Languages of America; 
(5) European Colonisation and its effects on the 
Native Tribes of America. Th# president of 
the anthropological section is Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

The last number of the Zeitsehrift of the 
German Geological Society contains, among 
other papers of interest, one by Herr G. 
Schweinfurt, of Cairo, on the geological structure 
of the well-known heights of Mokattam. The 
paper is illustrated with an excellent coloured 
map of this part of Egypt, and also a tinted 
panoramic view of the Mokattam Hills. The 
strata were systematically explored by the 
author, with the view of procuring a typical 
collection of fossils for the Berlin Museum. 

We have received a copy of Science of March 
28, which contains an elaborate article on the 
whereabouts and prospects of the Greely 
expedition, with some criticism of the search 
programme, and also a large map of the 
channels north of Baffin’s Bay. 

With reference to a note in the Academy of 
April 5, the hon. secretary of the London 
Mathematical Society writes that Mr. Asutosh 
Mukhopadyay was elected “on the grounds of 
being a fair mathematician, and of being desirous 
to assist in the promotion of mathematical 
research.” 

We have on our table :—Vignettes from In¬ 
visible Life , by John Badcock, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the St. James's Gazette (Cassells); 
Guide to Methods of Insect Life, and Prevention 
and Remedy of Insect Ravage : being Ten Lec¬ 
tures, by Eleanor A. Ormerod, delivered for the 
Institute of Agriculture (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.); Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins, Yol. II.— 
Systematic and Discriptive Mineralogy, with 


upwards of four hundred Illustrations (William 
Collins); Facts Around Us : Simple Readings in 
Inorganic Science, with Experiments, by C. 
Lloyd Morgan (Stanford); Principles of Hygiene, 
expressly adapted to the Requirements of the 
Syllabus of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington (Murby); Sir Lyon Playfair 
taken to Pieces and disjmsed of; Likewise Sir 
Charles Dilke, by W. White (E. W. Allen); 
Manual of the Transit Instrument, as used for 
obtaining Correct Time, by Latimer Clark 
(Spon); K7iere did Life begin ? by G. Hilton 
Scribner (New York: Scribner’s); World-Life 
of <'bm/iaratire Geology, by Alexander Winohell 
(Chicago: Griggs; Loudon: Trubner); L’ni- 
rersal Attraction ; its Relation to the Chemical 
Elements, by W. H. Sharp (Edinburgh: Living¬ 
stone) ; OneThonsand Medical Hints and Surgical 
Mariins, and Nursery Hints: a Mother’s Guide 
in Health and Disease, by N. E. Davies (Chatto 
& Windus); &e., &e. 

We have also received the following New 
Editions :—Farm Insects: being the Natural 
History and Economy of the Insects injurious 
to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by John Curtis, illustrated with numerous 
engravings (Van Voorst); An Elementary 
Treatise on the Planetary Theory, by the late 
C. H. H. Cheyne, Third Edition, edited by the 
Rev. A. Freeman (Macmillan); The Elementary 
Geometry of Conics, by Dr. C. Taylor, Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged (Bell); Workshop 
Appliances, by C. P. B. Shelley, Sixth Edition, 
revised and enlarged (Longmans); &c., &c. 


i PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Wilhelm Vietor, the well-known editor 
of the Zeitsehrift fiir Orthoyraphie, and now 
Lecturer on Teutonic Philology at University 
College, Liverpool, has been appointed to the 
Chair of English Philology at Marburg. 

We hear that the late Dr. S. Wells Williams 
has left the sum of £1,000 for theendowinent 
of the Chair of Chinese at Yale College, which 
he had himself occupied since 1876. 

The two latest additions to the series of 
“Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Prof. 
Max Muller (Oxford: Clarendon Press) are— 
vol. xv., The Upanishads, part ii., trans¬ 
lated by the editor, with an Introduction in 
which he replies to certain criticisms; and 
vol. xxi., The Saddharma-Puniarika, “The 
Lotus of the True Law,” translated by Prof. 
H. Kern, of Leiden. The latter has a full 
Index. 

We quote from the Times the following letter 
about the fragments of a Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament now at St. Petersburg, re¬ 
ferred to in the Academy of last week:— 
“The fragments consist of the greater part of the 
Minor Prophets, Ruth, the Lamentations, the 
Book of Esther, and Daniel, so far as Dr. Harkavy 
can make them out at present. They are written 
on rolls, a form used only for the Pentateuch, the 
Book of Esther, and sometimes also for the Hafta- 
rotli (Lessons of the Prophets). The owners write 
that they bought them from a sailor, who Btated 
that he had acquired them at Rhodes. The Hebrew 
characters, however, bear a resemblance to the 
Himyaritic and the Aramco-Pelilvi alphabet; the 
letter shin can even be traced to the earliest form 
of the Indian alphabet. Hence one might conclude 
that they come from a country situated near the 
lado-Arabian coast—perhaps from Malabar. As 
to the variations, if there are any, we shall have to 
wait some time for Dr. Harkavy's communication, 
owing to the fact that the parchment is damaged 
and the letters are in most parts obliterated. I 
may mention another peculiarity—viz., that the 
fiuul forms of the letters caf, mem, nun, pc; and 
tzaddi are not to be found in these fragments; the 
Talmud, however, gives them. From the palaeo- 
graphical peculiarities mentioned the date of the 
J18. will have to be determined, since no date is 
to be found in the MS. itself.” 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.—( T/mrsdai /, 
April 10.) 

Thomas Muir, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Alexander Macfarlane submitted a note on 
“ Simple, Combination, and Cumulative Voting.” 
—Mr. A. J. G. Barclay read a paper on “The 
Teaching of Geometry.”—The subsequent dis¬ 
cussion was carried on by Mr. J. S. Mackay, Mr. 
A. Y. Fraser, Dr. Macfarlane, and Mr. Muir.—Mr. 
Muir gave an explanation of a theorem commu¬ 
nicated by Prof. Tait to the January meeting of 
the society. 

Society op Antiquaries of Scotland.— 
(Monday, April H-) 

Dr. Arthur Mitchell, V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
first paper was “An Investigation of the System 
of Land Valuation in the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles,” by Capt. F. W. L. Thomas. The whole 
subject of early land valuation is involved in 
almost impenetrable obscurity. The special task 
which Capt. Thomas had before him was to deduce 
from existing materials the answer to the question, 
What is a pennyland ? This term is of frequent 
occurrence in connexion with the ancient laud 
valuation of the Hebrides; and, as the Hebrides 
were under Norse domiuion till 1266, it appeared 
probable that a solution of the question would b6 
best found by an examination of the land system 
of the Northern isles. The Orkneys continued to be 
part of the Norwegian kingdom till 1466 ; and 
even then, being merely pledged to James III., they 
were still ruled by their own laws, which, as regards 
land tenure, were almost the opposite of those 
of Scotland. The materials for the investigation 
are chiefly contained in the rental of the earldom of 
Orkney, 1407-1503, or within twenty-nine years of 
the separation from Norway, which is still pre¬ 
served. In the fifteenth century the land of the 
Orkneys was, in respect of property, either Earl’s 
(subsequently King’s) land, Kirk laud, or Odal 
laud. The first two terms required no explana¬ 
tion. The Odal men, who owned land simply by 
descent, became in course of time so numerous 
that the constant subdivision of the odal-lands 
necessarily led to poverty and degradation; and 
the want of a middle class left them still less 
able to resist the rapacity of the Scottish Earls and 
feuars, and the donatories of the Crown. In re¬ 
spect of taxation (or skat) for support of the Earl’s 
Government, the lundsof Orkney were either Bord- 
land, Skatland, Quoyland, or Towmale. Bordlaud, 
being the property of the Earl, paid no skat. 
Skatland, otherwise called odal-land, included all 
the arable land of the townships which existed 
when the ancient or original valuation roll was 
made. Quoyland, from being subsequently en¬ 
closed, as a rule paid no skat. Though the 
arable land was frequently repartitioned among 
the tenants, the house remained in constant posses¬ 
sion of the household, and a small piece of pasture 
land around it was the towmale or tumaill. As 
the demand for arable land increased, the towmale 
was dug up or ploughed up. No skat was paid for 
moorland or “ fell.” It was considered of so little 
importance that it is not once named in the rental. 
Wherever lands are taxed, there must be a valua¬ 
tion of some kind—in old records called ‘ 1 extent; ” 
and for this purpose the Orkneys had at an early 
period been divided into parts which came to be 
denominated “urislands” or “ouncelands,” but 
which there is reason to believe originally were 
the davach of the former Celtic inhabitants. The 
meaning of “ouncelands” was that each paid to 
the Earl money or produce to the value of one 
ounce of silver. The “ ounceland ” was divided 
into eighteen parts, each of which had to pay one 
penny, or the value of one penny, and hence was 
called a “pennyland.” The demonstration of 
this by a detailed analysis of the rental, along with 
separate demonstrations of the same nature for the 
different denominations of laud and land values in 
Shetland, formed the substance of the paper. The 
general conclusions arrived at were that the davarh 
of the old Celtic inhabitants, being assessed by the 
Norwegian Earls at an ounce of silver, became an 
“ounceland,” and was divided into eighteen parts, 
each paying an eighteenth of a Norse ounce of silver, 
which was equal in weighttoan English penny, from 
which each subdivision was termed a “pennyland.” 
Neither ounce- nor pennyland was a measure of 


surface, but of produce. The ratio of produce 
must in time have altered, but nominally the tax 
was not increased. At some period, of which there 
is no record, but, probably, in the twelfth century, 
the pennylands were valued at their purchase, not 
their annual value, in sterling silver marks—each 
part so valued being called a “markiand”—at 
which time the average value of a pennyland 
was four sterling marks. In the Orkneys, in 1503, 
the rent of a markiand was so nearly uniform as to 
suggest that the rate of rent had been fixed at a 
comparatively recent period. In Shetland the 
assessment by ounces and pennies was abandoned, 
and that by marks was substituted. The annual 
rent of a markiand was fixed in pennies, and varied 
from four to ’welve pennies, which were paid in 
fixed proi>' rtions of butter and cloth.—Mr. G. 
Goudie and Prof. Duns remarked upon the great 
importance of this paper as a foundation for future 
enquiries into a subject so complicated and obscure, 
and which had hitherto bafiled the investigation of 
the most distinguished antiquaries. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Enfrarln^*, Chromot, 
•ml Oleograph*), handtoinoly framed. Evoryouo about to purchase picture* 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Cm no. 1UK3, 115, Strand, near Waterloo* bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 

Anton Sprtnoeh’s Rnffael nml Michelnngdo 
(Leipzig: Scetnann), which originally appeared 
as the fourth volume of Dohme’s Knnst und 
Kiiustlrr , has been re-issued in two volumes of 
handy size, with several new illustrations. 
On the whole, this is the best existing Lifo of 
Raphael, but wo must confess to a feeling of 
regret that tho author has not availed himself 
of the opportunity of a second edition to intro¬ 
duce a few more changes in certain parts of the 
work. For instance, in dealing with Raphael’s 
life between the years 149.5 and 1500 we are 
indeed referred to tho possible influence of 
Timoteo Yiti, but the reference is so slight that 
a hurried reader might well pass it over. So 
far as wo can see, it appears probable that, of 
all painters under whose influence Raphael 
passed at different times, Timoteo was the one 
who produced the most powerful effect upon 
him. It would, at all events, havo boon well to 
discuss the matter with more thoroughness 
than our author has attempted in his brief 
sentences. As to tho “ Venice Sketch-Book,” his 
opinion is the same as that of tho majority of 
those who have paid attention to the subject; 
Raphael had nothing to do with it. He goes 
farther, however, and finds in it the handiwork 
of neither Pinturicchio nor G. della Genga. 
“ Nach meiner Ansicht waren mchrere ILinde in 
dom Skizzenbucho thiitig und ist dasselbe dor 
Rest einos Muster- und Uebungs-buches einer 
umbrischen Werkstatte.” 

With unqualified satisfaction wo receive a 
new and more convenient edition of Thausing’s 
already classical Diirer — Geschi'hte seines Lebens 
und seiner Knnst. It is divided into two 
volumes, and is more profusely illustrated than 
the first edition. Printing, paper, and binding 
leave nothing to bo desired. No more con¬ 
vincing proof of tho popularity of the book 
can be obtained than the fact that it has been 
translated into Italian, Portuguese, French, 
and English, and has everywhere been received 
with the same respect. The learned author did 
not rush into print with any half-formed 
opinions; his mind was already made up upon 
all leading points under discussion when ho first 
wrote, and ho has not seen reason to change. 
Tho alterations, therefore, in tho new edition 
do not affect matters of principle, and are 
chiefly confined to certain verbal improvements, 
and to tho addition of a more complete and use¬ 
ful Index. Whatever discoveries, indeed, havo 
in the meantime been made are didy noticed. 
Thus tho original “Postreiter” engraved by 
Wolgemut and copied by Diirer, the existence 


of which was unknown till revealed by Harck, 
is recognised in its place. With other supposed 
revelations, however, the Professor is by no 
means satisfied ; and, save for a word or two in 
the Preface, they are passed over in silence 
more or less complete. 

It has recently been remarked by a leading 
German critic, that the best test to be applied 
to a writer upon Italian art is the relation in 
which he stands to Sig. Morelli. The now famous 
work of “ Ivan Lermolieff ” has revolutionised 
our opinions upon many matters, and has en¬ 
dowed us with a keener critical method than we 
had before possessed, so that for the present a 
great part of the work of art students is the 
accommodation of themselves to their new con¬ 
ditions. Nowhere is the fresh influence more 
felt than in reading the recent numbers of the 
leading German periodicals which concern 
themselves with art. The issues of the 
Repertorium for the past year are now before 
us, and in them the name of most frequent 
occurrence and weight is that of the Italian 
Senator. Tho principal original articles are by 
Wastlor upon the Graz painter, Giov. Pietro de 
Poinis, by Bertolotti upon the little known 
Roman artist Antonazzo (with valuable docu¬ 
ments in illustration), and by Dr. Frimmel on 
tho “ Triumphs,” ascribed to Titian, but which 
he gives reason to believe were in reality 
painted by Bonifazio. Dr. Winterberg con¬ 
tributes a valuable essay upon the works of 
that incarnation of the Renaissance, Leon 
Battista Alberti, while L. Scheibler deals with 
the characteristics of Cornelis do Wael, and 
slaughters the slain in his exhaustive criticism 
of Wurzbach’s monograph on Martin Schon- 
gauer, and the “ master of the Bartholomaeus 
altar.” The last-mentioned article contains 
much matter of interest to the student of the 
Cologne school of painting. The reviews and 
other notices contained in these numbers are of 
the most thorough character. 

Der muter ische Sli/l Giotto's. By J. J. Tikanen. 
(Helsingfors.) This monograph of some fifty 
pages is, if we mistake not, the result of some 
of the most lovingly careful work that has yet 
been bestowed upon the fading remnants of 
Giotto’s pictures. The writer does not enter into 
the discussion of any vexed questions of author¬ 
ship or sequence, but devotes his attention 
wholly to the general changes which the artist 
introduced. Ho points out what was novel 
in Giotto’s treatment of the legendary and 
other subjects, what improvements he made in 
drawing and gesture, in modelling, in the 
handling of colour, and lastly in style of 
ornamentation. These matters are all discussed 
with great detail and accuracy, and with 
abundance of intelligible illustrations. Inci¬ 
dentally wo gather the writer’s opinion (which 
from the extent of his work is one worthy oi 
respect) as to the authorship of the frescoes of 
tho Life of Francis in tho upper church at 
Assisi. All are from the design of Giotto, and 
the last half are certainly his handiwork ; but 
as to the first half no definite opinion is given. 
Tho frescoes in the right transept of tho lower 
church are from Giotto’s design, if not done by 
his own hand. The monograph is one worthy 
of careful perusal by every student of the works 
of the great Florentine. It deals, moreover, in 
a thorough fashion, with tho developments of 
typical treatments of certain sacred subjects, 
and thus contains matter of interest to students 
of iconography. 

Rerueil de Modules artistiijues dll Moyen-uge. 
Menuiserie et Semirerio de Meubles, XV* et 
XVI° Siecles: 42 planches sous la direction 
d’A. van Asseho, avec toxte explieatif par J. 
Helbig. (Ghent.) This publication, issued 
by the Belgian Guild of St. Thomas and St. 
Luke, contains detailed drawings of twenty- 
eight genuine specimens of ecclesiastical and 
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domestic furniture of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the originals of most of which belong 
to hospitals, almshouses, and convents in 
Belgium. They comprise fifteen aumbryes, 
three sideboards, two tables, four chairs, two 
chests, a prayer-desk, and a curious combina¬ 
tion article of furniture of the fifteenth century 
which served as a table, cupboard, and prayer- 
desk for the bedesmen of the old hospice of 
St. Jodoc at Bruges. The aumbryes figured 
! here vary considerably in size; the largest, 
i which still retains its original painting and 
gilding, in the sacristy of the church of St. 
[ James at Lidge, standing eleven feet and a-half 
i high and fourteen feet broad, while the smallest, 
r in the hospice of our Lady of the Pottery at 
i! Bruges, measures only five feet by three and a- 
• half. The ornamental iron-work — hinges, 
: scutcheons, &c.—is excellent of its kind. 

‘ Monographic de VEglise de Notre-Dame de 
Panicle a Audenarde. With Forty-seven Plates. 
I (Bruges.) Audenaarde, a small town on the 
? Scheldt, formerly celebrated for its tapestry, 
' is kuown to but few English travellers. 
It can boast, however, of three important 
monuments: its town-house, perhaps the 
L best-planned edifice of its class in Belgium, 
and two churches -forming part of a splendid 

- series of stone buildings, at the head of which 

- stands the cathedral of Toumay. Our Lady 

- of Parnele, the subject of the present mono¬ 
graph, is the finest of the smaller parish 
churches. Commenced in 1234, under the 

; direction of master Adolphus of Binche, it 

- was completed before the middle of the century. 
It is a three-aisled cruciform church, with 

' pentagonal apse and ambulatory, a triforium, 
clerestory, and central tower. On the south 
of the south aisle are four chapels—an addition 
• made to the building in the early part of the 

- sixteenth century. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

- Miss M. E. Hakkxess will give six “lessons” 
: on Assyria at the British Museum, with the 
■- sanction of Mr. Bond and Dr. Birch, on Wed- 
V- nesdays, at 3 p.m., beginning on April 23. The 
■ -• syllabus includes such subjects as the library of 
h'ineveh; literature; religion; historical monu- 
: : ments; architecture and art; occupations, 
is '■ sports, and daily life ; and the Assyrian galleries 
. at the British Museum. Miss Jenner, 63 
i. '■ Brook Street, W., will give information as to 
jtickets. 

The exhibitions of the old Society of Painters 
-- in Water-Colours and of the Institute both 
open to the public on Monday next. The 
private view of each is to-day. 

> J IIE annual . autumn exhibition at Liverpool 
' this year, which opens on September 1, will 
. .. inaugurate the new buildings of the Walker 
: ; .Art Gallery. The extension affords not only 
“• more space, but also better hanging for the 
pictures sent. 


presented to the Natural History Society of 
Newcastle a large collection of oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings, prints, &c. The gift 
includes five portraits of Bewick, Bailey’s bust 
of him in plaster, a set of the cuts of the 
Quadrujuds coloured by him for his children, 
about two hundred drawings for the Birds, and 
nearly two thousand five hundred wood-cuts. 

The well-known firm of Hoepli, of Milan, 
announce a handsome work on Raphael as an 
An hitect, by Baron Enrico di Geymiiller. It is 
based to a considerable extent on inedited docu¬ 
ments, and it will be illustrated with eight folio 
plates and seventy wood-cuts. 

The Nation of March 20 characterises Sig. 
Morelli’s Italian Masters in German Galleries as 
“certainly the most valuable contribution to the 
archaeolegy of Italian art which the modern 
scientific spirit has brought out, and causes but 
one regret that its field has been so circum¬ 
scribed.” 

Sio. he Rossi has just published a monograph 
on the Anglo-baxcu coins recently discovered 
at Rome in the house of the Vestals at the foot 
of the Pulatine. 

At a recent meeting of the Acadcmie des 
Inscriptions M. Bertrand exhibited a bronze 
plague worked in repuussi, forming part of a 
girdle, which was found in a Celtic cemetery at 
\\ atsch, in Camiola, and now belongs to Prince 
Ernst of Windisch-Gratz. The ornamentation 
consists of a battle-scene with both horse and 
foot, in which the weapons can be clearly* dis¬ 
tinguished, and in especial the javelin with 
amentum, or thong, and the cateia or hatchet of 
Roman writers. M. Bertrand has had a model 
javelin constructed from the indications given, 
and hopes to do the same for the hatchet. The 
range of the javolin whon hurled with thong is 
about 63 metres; without the thong, only 23 
metres. M. Bertrand would identify it with 
the gaesum of the Gauls, described as “ longe 
feriens.” The handle of the hatchet was short, 
and made of an elastic wood. According to 
Isidore of Seville, it was thrown only at close 
quarters, and with such force as to break what¬ 
ever it struck ; a skilled warrior could throw it 
in such a way that, like a boomerang, it came 
back to the thrower after hitting its mark. At 
the same meeting M. Clermont Ganneau ex¬ 
hibited some nineteen photographs of two silver 
candlesticks ornamented with gold plates, and 
of two copper basins gilt inside, which were 
found several years ago in a garden at Bethle¬ 
hem. Both candlesticks bore the same inscrip- 
tion—“ Maledictus qui me aufert de loco see [!'] 
nativitatis bethleem.” The basins were filled 
with wax, which had preserved perfectly the 
ornamentation and inscriptions. The former 
consisted of a series of scenes from the life of 
St. Thomas, as recorded in the familiar legends. 
The inscriptions describe each scene in leonine 
hexameters. All the objects may bo assigned 
approximately to the twelfth century. 


,tK?' The collection of engravings of the Barto- 
, kizzi school lent by Mr. Tuer to the recent 
. . . Bartolozzi exhibition is to be sold at Christie's 
,j r. : April 22. Among the rarer works are a 

] iri 7““ set of “The Months,” after Hamilton ; 
.■: A best of Cupids,” by Schiavonotti, before 
1,i ’ or g cr y of Bartolozzi’s name; a proof of 
ri' ' BitzHcrbcrt,” after Cosway; apresenta- 
• non proof of “Miss Farren,” after Sir Thomas 
Bartolozzi (in colours), with a 
finish cq lm i to that of an ivory miniature; and 
scomplete set of the beautiful series of “Ten 
ortraitsof Ladies of Rank and Fashion,” after 
!>b °ri 11 )c r ’ with letterpress and wrappers as 

> Polished 1797 to 1803. 


■ - 1 ^..tulfilmcnt a clanso in the will o 
ii 'tRZrr’ tt* e kst surviving daughter of Thoma 
B Bowic k, who died last June, her executors hav 


THE STAGE. 

OBITUARY. 

HEXKY J. BYROX. 

By the death of Mr. Byron, which occurred 
at the beginning of the week, at the age of 
fifty yours, we lose one of the three or four 
really popular dramatists of the day, and per¬ 
haps the most popular of those three or four. 
The purely literary public—whose influence is 
by no means dominant, nor even very influential, 
in the English theatre—never took kindly to 
Mr. Byron, and one of the keenest of our 
younger dramatic critics has analysed his writ¬ 
ings with extreme severity. But Mr. Archer 
did not make quite enough allowance for the 
conditions under which Mr. Byron’s work had 
to be produced; and brilliant as was the method 


of his attack, and scrupulously confined as it 
was within the limits proper to literary criticism, 
an apology for Mr. Byron might yet have been 
penned, and need not have been without force. 
Greater writers than Mr. Byron have been 
credited with the virtue of furnishing ‘ ‘ innocent 
laughter;” Mr. Thackeray was thankful for the 
innocent laughter” which Charles Dickens 
furnished “to my children,” even if the innocent 
laughter never reached as far as the august 
presence of Mr. Thackeray himself. Now Air. 
Byron, especially by his later comedies—by 
these much more than by his burlesques—pro¬ 
voked infinite laughter. Analyse him, and his 
constituent parts are undoubtedly discovered to 
be quite other than they ought to have been. 
Merely accept him, and he comes to you as 
excellent company—a witty observer, a sharp, 
it not very refined, recorder of all sorts of 
English middle-class weaknesses. His puns 
were often bad, because most people’s puns 
are bad, but his repartees were pointed, if 
they were often rude. Also, though he must 
be said to have written almost chiefly for 
the lower middle-class, his satire of that 
very class was exceedingly telling. He made 
such fun of its ignorance that he was as good 
as half-a-dozen Board schools in tho way of 
abolishing it. What more pungent satire on 
the tradesman parvenu could possibly be in¬ 
vented than that contained in the ex-butter- 
man’s query to his son in “Our Boys,” as to 
whether he had seen Vesuvius ? “ Yes, father.” 
“And an eruption:-” “No.” “Come now, 
come now, that was a mistake, my boy. I said, 
‘See everything.’ I said, ‘Never mind the 
expense.’ ” 


“ 0“ r Boys,” besides affording an entertain - 
ing vision of a shopkeeper who has got on, gave 
us a complete portrayal of a lodging-houso 
“slavey.” Themaid-of-all-workhusbeen dmo 
once for all in Mr. Byron, as Mrs. Lirriper—her 
possible mistress—has been done once for all in 
Dickens. Mr. Byron really observed these 
people. He knew the good in them, and the 
vulgar. Now when he betook himself to depict 
a “ Sir Geoffry,” or other person of family and 
of breeding, his observation was somebody 
else’s—his observation was not new. Here again 
he recalls the greater master—this time by 
a failure, as in the other case by a success. 
More than one of his comedies—and ‘ ‘ Our Boys ’ ’ 
first in the list, we should suppose—are likely to 
last. They are not the work of an exquisite 
writer, but of a smart and pungent. They 
are the production, too, of a man who knew 
—much as Robertson knew—how much, and 
precisely at what point, tho stage could help 
the study, tho actor support the dramatist. 
Funny, therefore, as his dialogue is to read, it is 
better to hear; tor a long reading reveals the 
defects of the work—betrays in glaring light 
its improbabilities. Mr. Byron’s colours were 
candle-light colours. They would not look the 
same by day, nor as well. But that appears 
to me no reason why there should be withheld 
from him the full acknowledgment due to a 
writer who has amused innocently, and even 
usefully. His work was not perfect, but it 
had its native qualities, and they were valu¬ 
able; and a great public—not analysing or 
enquiring too curiously—found much in them 
that was delightful and refreshing. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

My Musical Life. By the llev. H. R. Haweis. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

The title of this volume gives an inadequate 
idea of its contents. In the first 128 pages the 
author talks about himself, but in the remain¬ 
ing and greater part of the book he has much 
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to tell us about music, celebrated musicians, 
and other matters. Mr. Haweis begins with 
his early life. In 1846 he was taken to a 
concert at Exeter Hall; he heard the “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream ” Overture, and was 
seined with the Mendelssohn mania. As he 
truly says, “ People now place Mendelssohn, 
then they worshipped him.” Our author felt 
the composer’s death as a “ calamitous, irre¬ 
parable, personal loss.” But time, the great 
consoler, healed the wound; and later on in 
life he became acquainted with Wagner, “the 
most powerful personality that has appeared 
in the world of music since Beethoven.” He 
much regrets the bitter opposition between 
the friends of Mendelssohn and Wagner, and 
finds himself able to hold to the one with¬ 
out despising the other. He gives an in¬ 
teresting account of his three violin masters, 
Devonport, Lapinski, and Oury. Of the 
first he was very fond, and he truly remarks 
that “ in music you learn more in a week from 
a sympathetic teacher . . . than from another, 
however excellent, in a month.” We pass 
over the Brighton and Isle of Wight period, 
with the amusing visit to Tennyson, and also 
the three years at Cambridge. Mr. Haweis 
cannot deny that “he fiddled away much of his 
time ” there; but that he wasted it he will not 
allow. In 1860 he went to Italy and saw some¬ 
thing of the revolution going on under Gari¬ 
baldi. In 1861 Mr. Haweis’ violin career was 
virtually closed, for he passed his theological 
i xamination at Cambridge, and was ordained 
the same year. He says but little about his 
clerical life, and hastens “ to recover the thin 
golden thread of music.” 

The second part of his book is entitled “ By 
the Golden Sea.” He discusses the general 
philosophy and rationale of musical art, the 
development of music from rough elements of 
sound, its place among the sister arts, the 
nature of its influence. He insists strongly on 
the necessity for the union of the arts, for 
“ insatiable is the soul until perception flows 
in through all the senses.” 

But we must pass on to the next-division 
of the book, entitled “ Cremona.” “ It would 
be strange," says our author, “ if I had not a 
good deal to say about the violin.” It would 
indeed be strange, and disappointing too, for, as 
Lord Beaconsfield once said, “A man was 
usually interesting in proportion as his talk 
ran upon what he was familiar with,” and 
Mr. Haweis knows much about the violin, its 
anatomy, its history, and about fiddlers both 
of the past and the present. Headers will 
find this one of the most attractive portions of 
the book. 

We next come to the section “ The Music 
of the Future,” regarding which the author 
remarks that the title is now out of date, for 
the Wagnerian music of the future has become 
the music of the present. Mr. Haweis is not 
always very exact; he speaks here of the 
London season of 1881, “ with the Wagnerian 
cycle of dramas at one house and 1 Nibelungen 
King’ [sic] at the other;” a few pages la'er 
he speaks of “ Nibelung’s King ” at Covent 
Garden and Wagner’s other Operas at Drury 
Lane in 1880. The German Opera season 
was ut Drury Lane, and the “ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen ” at Her Maji sty’s Theatre, and both 
events occurred in neither of the years given, 
but in 1882. While speaking of incorrect 
statements, we would mention one or two 


others which might be removed in a future 
edition. On p. 151, Haydn’s death is given 
as in 1808, instead of 1809; Franco is men¬ 
tioned on p. 150, ulthough one ought now to 
speak of the two Francos. On p. 615 men¬ 
tion is made of Liszt’s “ Vingt-quatre grandes 
Etudes,” dedicated to Czerny; it should be 
Bonze. 

Mr. Haweis has a long description of 
Wagner from the cradle to the grave, with 
an account in characteristic style of the 
master’s Operas and music-dramas. His 
stories about Wagner and Mendelssohn 
arc interesting. There is a remark, too, 
of Cipriani Potter’s which is worthy of 
notice. In a paper lately mid at the 
Musical Association Sir G. A. Macfarren 
spoke of the interest Potter took in modem 
music. Schumann and Brahms were named 
as instances, but nothing was said about 
Wagner. One would like to have known 
what the friend of Beethoven thought about 
Wagner’s music. Potter, it seems, said to 
Mr. Haweis thirty years ago, when the Eng¬ 
lish papers spoke of “Tannhauser” and 
“Lohengrin” as unintelligible, “It is all 
very well to talk this stuff here, but in 
Germany the people crowd to the theatre 
when these Operas are given.” 

Our author heard “Parsifal” at Bayreuth 
in 1883, and thus describes the impression 
rnado upon him during the first act:— 

“ Every thought of the stage had vanished— 
nothing was farther from my thoughts than 
play-acting. I was sitting as I should sit at an 
Oratorio, in devout and rapt contemplation. 
Beforo my eyes had passed a symbolic vision of 
prayer and ecstasy flooding the sold with over¬ 
powering thoughts of the divine sacritieo and 
the mystery of unfathomable love.” 

Mr. Haweis is most enthusiastic about Wagner 
and his music. When, however, on p. 539, 
he tells us that “ the Wagnerian orchestra is 
not a machine, but a living organism,” his 
words seem unfair to other composers. His 
remark is a true one; but cannot the same 
be said of the orchestra of Mozart, of Weber, 
and of Beethoven ? 

We had marked several other passages to 
notice, but must pass on to the last chapter, on 
Liszt. Mr. Haweis has heard the great fir- 
tuoso play, and has talked with him of the 
times long gone by—of Mendelssohn, Paganini, 
and Chopin. What Liszt told him about 
the first of these three is full of interest. 
But Liszt hud, wo think, somewhat forgotten 
past history when he told our author that 
“ it is possible Meyerbeer may have been of 
some small use to Wagner.” If all accounts 
be true, Meyerbeer was of great use to the 
young, unknown, and struggling composer of 
“ Rienzi ” and “ The Flying Dutchman.” 

J. S. Sued lock. 


CARL ROSA OPERA AT DR CRY LANE. 

Tills company commenced a short season of 
Opera in English at Drury Lane on Easter 
Monday. It will continue for only four 
weeks; but during that period Mr. Carl 
Rosa, in addition to the ordinary repertoire, 
will bring forward Mr. Goring Thomas’s “Es¬ 
meralda,” with the composer’s latest altera¬ 
tions and improvements; Mr. C. Villiors Stan¬ 
ford’s new Opera, “ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
the libretto of which has been written by Gil¬ 
bert k Beckett; and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 

Diqitiz 


“ Colombo,,” the success of hist season. Mr. 
Carl Eosa is doing great things for English art: 
we refer not so much to the intrinsic value of 
the works produced (although in the case of 
those heard last season this is by no means 
small) as to the great encouragement given to 
English composers. If ever we are to have an 
English Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, or Wagner, 
it is by giving writers an opportunity of present¬ 
ing their works, and the public an opportunity 
of judging them. 

Last year Mr. Carl Kosa opened with a novelty, 
but now he is more prudent, and does not for¬ 
get that on Easter Monday' London is fillol 
with a crowd wholly given to pleasure. In 
1883 he commenced with “Esmeralda,” but 
this year with the apparently over-popular 
“Bohemian Girl.” The house was crowded, 
and the work was received in the usual enthu¬ 
siastic manner. The principal artists were 
Mdme. Georgina Burns, Mr. Joseph Maas, and 
Mr. Ludwig. 

On Tuesday evening “Carmen” was pro¬ 
duced, with Mdme. Marie Roze in the title role. 
Though here and there in the minor parts some 
fault could be found, still on the whole it was 
a satisfactory performance, and in some re- 
spects excellent. In this Opera, the first ques¬ 
tion one naturally asks is—How was Carmen 
played 'r Mdme. Marie Roze gave an admirable 
reading of that part—now serious, now gay. 
now iwiirhtilinite, now earnest; and from her first 
appearance among the factory girls down to the 
terrible struggle outside the circus with her cast¬ 
off lover, she won the sympathy and applause 
of the audience. Mr. Barton McGuckin as the 
Jose was very successful. There was at times a 
certain reserve, but in some of the more exciting 
scenes he threw this off, and displayed consider¬ 
able vocal and histrionic ability. Mr. Leslie 
Crotty was an exceedingly good Eseamillo. 
Mr. G. H. iSnazolle and Mr. Leumane, the 
chief smuggler and his lieutenant, played 
well, but did not, perhaps, inspire one with 
sufficient terror. We must also mention the 
careful and intelligent, if not very powerful, 
impersonation of Miehaela by Millie. Baldi. 
and the promising singing and acting of 
Miss Bensberg us Frasquitu. “Cannon'’ 
was well put on the stage; and the excellent 
orchestra, with Mr. Carrodus as leader, was 
under the able direction of Sig. Randegger. 
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LITERATURE. 

Six Centuries of Work and Wages: the 
History of English Labour. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers. In 2 vols. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Aw essay on the history of labour and wages 
in England is the natural sequel and com¬ 
plement to the great work in which Prof. 
Rogers investigated the history of agriculture 
and prices for the long period between the 
reigns of Henry III. and Queen Elizabeth. 
The present work deals with a fresh collec¬ 
tion of evidence as to the wages of labour 
for the period ending with the accession of 
Queen Ann e; and its scope is extended to our 
own day by reference to the information col¬ 
lected by Arthur Young and Sir Frederick 
Eden in the last century, and by Mr. Porter 
and other economical authorities of the present 
generation. It is an honest and scholarly 
attempt to reconstruct the social state of 
England in the thirteenth century, and, 
from that as a starting-point, to trace 
the changes in the position of the labour¬ 
ing classes from the time when many 
of the peasants were slaves, and most of 
them in a condition not far removed from 
serfdom, to the crisis when, by reason of 
plague and famine, the labourers, “as by 
a stroke,” became suddenly the masters of the 
situation. The great pestilence made labour 
scarce, while at the same time the bonds were 
loosened which tied the labourer to the land. 
"Wages were high, and food remained cheap; 
and, although continual attempts were made 
to reduce wages by Act of Parliament, 
it may be fairly said that “ the golden age 
of the English labourer ” continued until the 
change in agriculture caused by the commer¬ 
cial disturbance which followed the dis¬ 
covery of America. The flow of gold 
and silver to Europe led to a rise in 
the prices offered in the Continental 
markets for English hides and wool; and 
this turned the landlords’ attention from 
the old arable farming in common field 
to the rotation of grass and grain in the 
mixed husbandry that enabled them to meet 
the demand. The lords’ demesnes had for 
the most part lain intermixed with the 
scattered strips of the tenantry by whose 
co-operative labours tho open fields were 
cultivated; but the new system involved the 
necessity of throwing the parcels of demesne 
together and of fencing them in separate 
inclosures. Great hardships must have re¬ 
sulted from the haste with which existing 
tenancies were closed, and from the refusal 
to make new grants for lives or for years 
upon estates where the tenants had a reason¬ 
able expectation of renewal; and much 
bitterness of feeling was undoubtedly caused 
by the constant inclosures of waste lands 


which became legally practicable as the 
number of the commoners diminished. Bacon 
and Coke have both left complaints of 
the depopulation and decay of the country 
parishes resulting from the conversion of 
tillage into pasture. Tho statutes of the 
time are filled with similar denunciations. 
“ Where formerly two hundred men,” it 
was said, “ supported themselves by honest 
labour, only two or three shepherds are now 
to be seen; ” and we are told of a Notting¬ 
hamshire parish, “ that there was not a house 
left inhabited in this notable lordship, but a 
shepherd only kept ale to sell in the church.” 
The confiscation of the abbey-lands led to an 
increase in the burdens that were pressing 
upon the peasantry. The monks had been 
easy masters, and a great part of their revenues 
had been applied to the relief of the poor. 
The new proprietors, “the adventurers of the 
Reformation,” as Prof. Rogers calls them, 
took advantage of every pretext for getting 
rid of the tenancies which interfered with 
their new business of sheep-farming. A conten¬ 
tion was raised, which in some cases appears 
to have been successful, that all the 
customary estates of the tenants had ceased 
when tho rights of their ecclesiastical land¬ 
lords were abolished. A still more determined 
attempt was made to do away with the 
tenant-right of the Northern counties when 
England and Scotland were united under the 
sovereignty of James I.; and the audacious 
scheme was justified in much the same way 
by a pretext that the political change had 
rendered the Border-service unnecessary. 

The causes which changed the whole 
system of agriculture must, in any case, have 
led to a rise in prices, but this would have been 
of little importance if the increase had been 
regular and gradual. Prof. Rogers attributes 
the sudden disturbance of values, which per¬ 
manently weakened tho resources of the 
labouring class, to the iniquitous debasement 
of the currency in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his successor. The price of food rose out 
of all proportion to the slow advance in 
wages. While the price of labour was in¬ 
creased by one half, the comparative value 
of meat was tripled and that of com was 
raised in nearly as high a ratio. 

“ The effect of Henry’s and Edward’s base 
money, though it lasted only sixteen years, was 
potent enough to dominate in the history of 
labour and wages from the sixteenth century 
to tho present time, so enduring are the causes 
which influence the economical history of the 
nation.” 

Two other main sources of pauperism are 
found in tho destruction of the religious 
guilds, which, to some extent, fulfilled the 
functions of the modem benefit societies; and 
in the regulation of wages by the justices in 
quarter sessions, which was not finally 
abolished before tho year 1824. It is prob¬ 
able, however, as Prof. Rogers has pointed 
out, that this system of assessment would 
have been as ineffectual as the old Statute 
of Labourers, if it had not been preceded by 
tho violent legislation of Henry VIII. and 
accompanied by tho mischievous restrictions 
of the old Poor Law and the rules of 
parochial settlement. The evils of the 
legislation which permitted the distinction 
between the over-rated “open parishes” 
and the “ close parishes,” from which the 


poorer population had been removed, were 
barely palliated by the “ allowance system,” 
under which the wages of the able-bodied 
labourers were supplemented by relief out of 
the rates, “proportionate to the number of 
their children or the general charges of their 
family.” The Poor Law would, in Prof. 
Rogers’ opinion, have devoured the whole rent 
of the open parishes had it not been for the 
development of steam power and the invention 
of weaving by machinery. The manufacturers 
were indifferent to the risk of an influx of 
labourers and a contingent increase of the 
rates; but it must be remembered that, though 
one burden was lightened, the workmen were 
still terribly oppressed by the Combination 
Laws, which had existed for five centuries 
before their worst provisions were repealed 
not more than sixty years ago. 

"We are not obliged to follow the author in 
his discussion of the burning questions of the 
day. One may join in his wish that the 
diffused opulence of the fifteenth century 
could be united with the civilisation of our 
own time, without agreeing with all his 
theories as to primogeniture and entails, and 
the taxation of urban ground-rents. The book 
is written, on the whole, in a kindly spirit, 
though its language is somewhat exuberant in 
strength or violence; but it might have been 
as well to have employed less vivid denuncia¬ 
tion of the dead men and women whoso 
descendants are taking part in the labours and 
reforms of to-day. The Church and aristocracy, 
the statesmen and the lawyers, are all im¬ 
partially reprimanded, and perhaps the most 
severe rebuke is reserved for all the dynasties 
that have ever ruled in England; our Consti¬ 
tution, we are told, 

* ‘ has been wrested from the several families who 
have been permitted, from time to time, to be 
at the head of affairs, and have one and all 
conspired against the welfare of those who have 
endured them, till, more frequently than any 
other people, the English have deposed them 
and driven them away.” 

It is hardly worthy of the writer’s robust¬ 
ness “ to think so brain-sickly of things.” We 
turn with pleasure to those parts of the work 
where his fervid spirit has enabled him to 
picture for us the stirring scenes of mediaeval 
life. Ono of the best descriptions deals with 
the journeys from Oxford to London and back 
of a bailiff in quest of the best foreign mill¬ 
stones. The incidents are taken from the 
accounts of tho Manor of Cuxham for tho 
summer of 1331. Five gallons of claret 
aro consumed between merchant and cus¬ 
tomer before the luck-penny is handed 
over. The goods are brought home by water, 
the Thames being the most convenient high¬ 
way for the carriage of all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise. 

“ Dues aro claimed for wharfage and murage, 
tolls for maintaining the banks and the city- 
wall. Tho vessel with its freight passes up the 
river through the swans and salmon fisheries 
and the Forest of Windsor.” 

At Maidenhead the boat pays a second murage, 
perhaps because the jurisdiction of the City 
over the Thames extended to this neighbour¬ 
hood. Then it passed along the horse-shoe, of 
the Thames as far as Henley, beyond which 
it is probable that the navigation of the river 
did not at that time reach, at least in summer. 
Here the stones are bored for the use of the 
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mills, and two are carried in hired carts to 
Cuxham. Another good description is that of 
“ the great and famous fair of Stourbridge,” 
which was held in a field near the Monastery of 
Barnwell, about a mile from Cambridge. _ We 
are told that this fair was as celebrated in its 
day as those of Novgorod or Leipzig. Here 
were assembled the merchants of the East and 
the West, the Easterlings from the Hanse- 
towns, the traders of the Levant, Venetians and 
Genoese and Spaniards with jennets and war- 
horses and iron from “ the Crane of Seville.” 
“ There were few households possessed of any 
wealth which did not send a purchaser or give 
a commission for Stourbridge Fair.” 

The story of the coming of the Black Death, 
in which a third of the people perished, is 
worked out with great clearness and power ; 
and we are shown how vain were the efforts 
to stay by legislation the necessary rise in the 
value of labour and the inevitable enfranchise¬ 
ment of the peasantry. The insurrection 
under Wat Tyler in 1381 was the consequence 
of an ill-judged attempt to restore the obliga¬ 
tion to work upon the lords’ lands, which had 
been commuted for a fixed rent over the greater 
part of the country. All this is very well 
explained by Prof. Rogers, who is unsurpassed 
in his knowledge of the conditions of life 
during the period of three centuries which is 
covered by his personal researches into the 
history of values and prices. In such a mass 
of details as is here presented to us, it is 
impossible that there should be no errors or 
omissions. The authority of Fitzherbert 
might be quoted against the too general state¬ 
ment that the lord’s demesne was inclosed and 
occupied in severalty at the date of the earliest 
court-rolls; and the conclusion that there is 
not a manor-roll in existence which dates 
earlier than the last ten or twelve years of 
Henry III., though perhaps technically exact, 
does not allow sufficient authority to such 
records as the statement of the customs of 
Hales-Owcn, in the reign of John, and the 
transcripts of rolls beginning in 1221, which 
are noticed in the Custumal of Bleadon in 
Somerset. But in spite of any deductions, 
which each reader may make for himself as to 
political matters, or as to the minuter details 
of the law, there cannot be any doubt that 
this is a very interesting and important con¬ 
tribution to the study of English history. 

Charles I. Eltox. 


English Verse. In 5 vols. I. “ Chaucer to 
Bums.” II. “Translations.” III. “Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century.” IV. “Dramatic 
Scenes and Characters.” V. “ Ballads and 
Romances.” Edited by W. J. Linton and 
R. H. Stoddard. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

Only one of these five volumes of selections 
from English Verse strikes us as having any 
special interest as a representative compila¬ 
tion ; and that is the third of the series, the 
one containing the selections from lyrics of 
the nineteenth century. The editors—two 
veteran American men of letters—nowhere 
tell us what their purpose was in making the 
compilation, and in a case of the kind tho 
purpose must count for a good deal in fixing 
the standard of the reviewer’s judgment. If 
the volumes are intended for the casual reader 


to open at random on the chance of finding 
something to entertain or delight, or elevate, 
or serve whatever function he expects poetry 
to discharge, it must be acknowledged that 
they form a very good anthology, excellent 
value for the price charged. The bias of the 
editors apparently is towards moral energy, 
pathos, and quaintness of thought, but their 
taste is sufficiently catholic and enlightened to 
recognise good things in many other 'veins. 
They are obviously most at home in the poetry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and of our own century. It is in dealing with 
the minor poets of their own generation that 
their powers of selection are seen at their 
best. Their choice from Richard Hcngist 
Home, Gerald Griffin, and W. J. Cory might 
alone be put forward as credentials for the fit 
performance of the task of making an an¬ 
thology from the works of their contemporaries. 
Whether their taste is equally unerring in 
dealing with works of more recent publica¬ 
tion might be made a question, but at least 
nothing is included that is unworthy of 
perusal, @r of the reputation of any of the 
writers. The volume of “ Translations ” 
gathers together many pieces not generally 
known, and of interest in themselves, apart 
from their felicity as translations. From the 
point of mew of the casual reader, intent only 
upon spending half-an-hour pleasantly, the 
only failure in the series is tho volume of 
“ Dramatic Scenes and Characters.” 

But if the anthology is intended as a repre¬ 
sentative anthology, it is of very unequal 
merit, full and satisfactory for certain periods, 
thin and scrappy for others ; and, as we have 
said, only one of the five volumes would pass 
muster as a whole. One would infer, from the 
age of the editors and the character of their 
work, that the}' began to take an interest in 
literature about tho time when tho revolt 
against the critical judgments of the eighteenth 
century had passed across the Atlantic and 
fairly established itself; and that, going with 
the tide set in motion by Coleridge and Lamb, 
they became ardent students of prc-Miltonic 
English literature, but did not carry their 
studies farther back than Tottel's Miscellany, 
while they absolutely neglected the poetry of 
the eighteenth century. Of Johnson Mr. 
Stoddard, who writes the Introductions to the 
several volumes, speaks with the extravagant 
conventional contempt of his epoch ; and the 
poetry of the eighteenth century is far from 
adequately represented in the forty pages 
devoted to it in one of the volumes. These 
Introductions justify us in treating the an¬ 
thology as if it were intended to be representa¬ 
tive. They had much better have been 
omitted. They arc in no sense introductory; 
and, while they profess to be historical studies 
of literary “origins,” both facts and opinions 
are obviously often second-hand and generally 
questionable. For example, the Introduc¬ 
tion to the volume of “Translations,” which, 
with tho exception of a passage from Chap¬ 
man’s Homer, are taken from nineteenth- 
century translators, is a rambling dissertation 
on Surrey and Chapman and Dryden and 1’ope 
considered, not as translators, but simply as 
literary celebrities about whom and their 
lives there is a good deal to be said. If the 
volume had been intended to illustrate the 
history of translation into English verse—a by 
no means uninteresting subject of dilettante 


study—such an Introduction would have been 
in place. We could then have complained 
only of its inadequacy; as it is, it is both 
inadequate and irrelevant. The Introduction 
to tho “Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century” 
is a commonplace lament about the poetic 
darkness of the eighteenth, illustrating nothing 
but tho saying that “the darkest hour is just 
before day.” It may be remarked by the way 
that Mr. Stoddard puts this aphorism with 
curious caution—“It is so in nature, ice are 
told, and it is sometimes so in art and 
letters.” Surely one who has such hard 
things to say about the conventionality of the 
eighteenth century ought to have verified this 
natural phenomenon for himself, and not have 
rested content with a “ we are told ” as the 
basis for a figure of speech. In this Intro¬ 
duction to the “Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Century” the editor discusses the prose 
fiction of the eighteenth, dismissing it with a 
confession that “it was not worthy of the 
genius of the English people ”! When the 
“ origins” of nineteenth-century poetry come 
to be seriously studied, it may be found that 
this same prose fiction thus ignominiously 
slighted had more influence than any other 
factor—certainly much more than the French 
Revolution, which commonly gets all the 
credit—in breaking the bonds of classicism, 
and opening up a free course for imaginative 
genius in verse. Mr. Stoddard’s Introduction 
to tho volume “From Cnaucer to Burns” 
covers most historical ground, and is very 
much open to criticism at both ends of the 
history. It is written in the dithyrambic 
style peculiar to sketches of poetical history 
when the proseman tries to write in a poetical 
manner worthy of his subject. This is how 
it concludes, after an eloquent description of 
what “the seventeenth-century lyric” had to 
suffer from the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration:— 

“ All this tho lyric survived; for, though its 
jubilant tones were hushed, it was still a voice 
in English Verse — a clear, sweet voice in 
Sedley ; a low, plaintive voice in Rochester; a 
womanly voice in Aphra Behn. An immortal 
voice, for when, slumbering and murmuring in 
its dreams, it awoke at last in the next oentury, 
it was with a start and a cry—a sweet wild 
cry, a deep loud shout—the long triumphant 
song of the Master Singer—Bums.” 

In plain prose, and for the student of 
“ origins,” in which character Mr. Stoddard 
here appears, the advent of Bums was not 
quite so startling as this would imply; the 
lark, in fact, had left his watery nest before 
the Master Singer awoke from his slumbers. 

The first half of the Introduction is a sketch 
of “ the progress of English Verso from its 
religious and historic origins to Chaucer,” 
containing many evidences that the sketch is 
not made from first-hand knowledge. It was 
not necessary for the enjoyment of the 
extracts, and it is not easy to see why the 
editor should have considered it incumbent 
upon him to furnish such a sketch. It 
abounds in errors, large and small. It is a 
large error to dismiss French influence on 
Chaucer with the incidental remark that “his 
first models were French poets, but from the 
first he was independent of his models,” 
when fifteen pages in an Introduction con¬ 
sisting altogether of forty-one are occupied 
with an account of works and writers that 
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had no influence on Chaucer. Of smaller 
errors the following sentences contain 
specimens:— 

“ It is in Waco and Geoffrey of Monmouth that 
we first find Sabrina and Gorboduc, and Lear, 
and that noblest of all kingly figures—Arthur; 
and it was from theso and the Latin poet, 
Walter Map, that the whole cycle of the 
Arthurian epic grew. And seven hundred years 
before Dante, and a thousand years before 
Milton, the genius of the groom, or monk, 
Layamon, had penetrated the circles of Hell.” 

Layamon is evidently a slip of the pen for 
Ctedmon, but such a slip allowed to pass 
through the press is significant. Not till he 
reaches the Elizabethans is Mr. Stoddard on 
firm ground; and it would seem, both from 
what he says and from the selections made, 
that it is the lyric poetry that he is specially 
acquainted with. The anthology as a whole 
would have been more valuable if it had been 
less in bulk, and if it had not pretended to 
representative historical completeness. 

W. Minto. 


Samoa. By George Turner. With a Preface 
by E. B. Tylor. (Macmillan.) 

In a former work, published more than twenty 
years ago, Dr. Turner recorded his experience 
of nineteen years’ missionary labour in the 
Pacific. From the volume before us all 
personal and professional narrative has been 
eliminated, and its pages are filled instead with 
notes on every subject connected with the 
people, their traditions and beliefs, customs 
and amusements, wars, manufactures, social 
and political order. To the comparative 
ethnologist the value of Such notes from a 
competent hand is evident. Dr. Tylor, 
indeed, affirms that “ in several passages this 
book illustrates more forcibly than any other 
certain important historical points of belief 
and custom.” The criticism will even, we 
think, bear extending; for a perusal of the 
book not only leads to a singularly clear per¬ 
ception of the mental attitude of the Samoans, 
but enables the reader to picture accurately 
for himself the general character and extent 
of the strange civilisation, or culture, which 
the race had attained. 

Here and there, owing, no doubt, to a 
laudable desire to be succinct, the author fails 
to make his meaning quite clear, but such 
condensation is a fault on the right side. 
Indeed, the only instance of redundance in 
the volume occurs in the curious statement 
that “ at the birth of a child only the woman 
and her mother were present.” But a fuller 
explanation of matters recorded would occa¬ 
sionally have been helpful. Speaking of the 
island of Fakaofo, in the Tokelau group, the 
author states that the King (who is also chief 
priest) and the principal god, who is repre¬ 
sented by a sacred stone, are both styled 
“ Tui Tokelau ”— i.e., King of Tokelau. This 
recalls, though it does not precisely parallel, 
the stato of matters in Tonga, where (in for¬ 
mer days) the “ Tui Tonga ” was the head of 
a family which was reverenced as peculiarly 
sacred, being probably the descendant of the 
original dynasty. But though supreme in 
religious matters (like the former Mikados in 
Japan) he had no temporal authority. Again, 
although the expressed intention of the author 
is to confine himself to the statement of facts, 


leaving the theorising and application to 
others, he might have broken through his 
rule in certain cases—as, e.g., where he gives, 
without comment, half a dozen different ex¬ 
planations of a term or a name ; for the con¬ 
clusions to which his experience or philological 
knowledge must have led him would not be 
without weight. The favourite native mode 
of deriving a name seems to be the combina¬ 
tion of two others—Tutuila from Tutu and 
his wife Ila, Savaii from Sa and Yaila, &c.— 
and, though often fanciful, is no doubt sug¬ 
gested readily from being so consonant with 
the genius of the language. Dr. Turner is 
of course familiar with, though he does not 
allude to, the identification of the name Savaii 
with the Hawaii or Hawaiki of the other 
Polynesian groups, the term being used to 
denote their Hades, or the ancestral home in the 
West, which has been plausibly identified with 
Java, or even, by one ingenious writer, with 
Saba in Arabia! That in Samoa and the 
neighbouring groups the term is not used 
(being replaced here by Bulotu) is one of the 
many arguments which have been adduced to 
prove that Samoa was the starting-point of 
at all events the latest emigration which 
peopled the groups to the eastward. The 
simplicity of the versions given by I)r. Turner 
of various myths, such as those of the origin 
of fire, of the regulation of the sun’s course, 
and of the lifting up of the heavens from the 
earth, compared with the fuller Ilarotongan, 
Maori, and Hawaiian versions, may also be 
taken as indicating the direction in wliich 
they travelled; but these comparisons are 
beyond the limits wliich the author has laid 
down for himself. 

Among the traditions he gives, we are 
struck by the number of “gods”— i.e., no 
doubt, successful invaders—who are reported 
to have come from Fiji. This again suggests 
a migration, after a longer or shorter sojourn 
in Fiji, of a kindred race from the West, and 
it marks the period as remote, for a people is 
not careful to chronicle its recent defeats. 
The wars with Tonga are said to have ceased 
more than twenty generations ago ; and this 
synchronises with a period of general move¬ 
ment in the Pacific some seven or eight hun¬ 
dred years back, to which the last great migra¬ 
tion to Hawaii may probably bo referred. 

A single instance, taken almost at random, 
will show the great value of this book, as 
enabling us to place ourselves at tho Samoan’s 
point of view, and to understand the con¬ 
clusions he arrives at. The' word for a white 
man is “ Papalangi ”— i.e., “ heaven-burster.” 
The idea is that tho skv ( langi) is joined to 
the land, or sea, at tho extremity of the visible 
horizon; there is therefore, so to speak, 
nothing miraculous to the Samoan in the white 
man’s arrival, any more than in such a 
myth as the raising of the sky from the sea. 
But we must always remember that, at his 
present stage of mental development, ideas 
corresponding to our “natural” and “ super¬ 
natural ” can hardly be said to have a place. 
The white men, however, were “gods;” and 
it is not flattering to hear that the nightly 
prayer offered by the head of the family ran, 

“ Defend us against the coming of the sailing 
gods, lest they bring us disease and death.” 
The peculiar people who are always looking 
for the “lost tribes” have traced them to 
Polynesia in the “ cities of refuge,” said to 


have existed in more than one of the groups. 
Dr. Turner mentions a great tree, at the foot 
of which the criminal was safe from the 
avenger until enquiry had been made; but 
his story is that the people, having been some 
time without a king, had fixed on this tree as 
a “protecting substitute.” 

A remarkable feature of Samoan life was 
tho almost unrestricted communism with 
respect to food and other commodities, and 
they are greatly scandalised at the idea that 
a white man could possibly bo allowed to 
starve in his own country. There is much 
that is attractive in tho system, but, as Dr. 
Tylor points out, “ they pay dearly for this 
good in a social state where work is unprofit¬ 
able and progress is checked because the earn¬ 
ings of the industrious pass into the common 
property of workers and idlers.” It is clear 
that in such a state of society the institution 
of tabu is very valuable, as, for instance, in 
protecting a crop in times of scarcity. The 
author testifies to “ the extent to whicli it 
preserved honesty and order among a heathen 
people,” but it is surely rather against their 
communism than against their heathenism that 
such protection was needed. It is well to 
reprobate all “ superstitions,” but this one is 
perhaps not more degrading or unhealthy than 
the sentiment which, in tho mind of tho 
London rough, draws tabu round the flower¬ 
beds in Hyde Park. 

Connected with this indiscriminate gener¬ 
osity is the profuse distribution of presents at 
a marriage among the families of the bride 
and bridegroom. The distinct nature of the 
contributions from each side, as well as cer¬ 
tain customs connected with the adoption of 
children, recall some peculiar Fijian customs, 
and seem, besides, to point to the former 
existence of a system of exogamous families ; 
but the author does not say that anything of 
the kind exists beyond such limitations on 
marriage as prevail among ourselves. Every¬ 
one must decide for himself as to the 
genuineness of tho tradition that the first 
woman was formed by the insertion into a 
clay image, by its maker, of a bone (iii -—the 
author pardonably translates it a rib) taken 
from his own side. Other Polynesian authori¬ 
ties vouch for the story. 

We can only allude to tho refinement and 
ingenuity shown in the games described; to 
the veneration for the memory of saviours who 
have sacrificed life or dignity in the service of 
others ; and to the pathos and humour of some 
of their songs and stories. The dance which 
winds up a house-warming is called “ Tread¬ 
ing down the beetles.” The occurrence of 
the fable of tho “ Hare and the Tortoise ” 
(tho hare is represented by a fowl, the tor¬ 
toise by a turtle) is curious; but we are 
puzzled by a myth in which one of the char¬ 
acters develops horns, seeing that no homed 
animal existed in the islands. Some informa¬ 
tion reported at second-hand from other 
groups is, as might be expected, of less value; 
and such statements as that “thonatives of 
New Caledonia pray to tho gods of other 
countries than their own ” requires explana¬ 
tion. But some curious facts are reported, 
such as the employment of frigate birds as 
carriers between the islands, and the construc¬ 
tion, in one of the Gilbert group, of fish-ponds 
—a wise practice known in Hawaii in ancient 
days, but, we believe, long abandoned. 
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Indirectly the volume illustrates the wide 
differences and equally deep-seated resem¬ 
blances between the Polynesian and Melanesian 
races. Many, again, will find proofs of direct 
ancestral connexion with the continental 
world, and all must be struck by the similarity 
of man’s adaptations, in all ages and places, 
to given circumstances. Coctts Tbotteb. 


Fortunes made in Business: a Series of Original 
Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotic, from 
the Recent History of Industry and 
Commerce. By Various "Writers. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The sketches comprised in these volumes 
partake partly of the character of biography, 
partly of that of industrial or commercial 
history, without completely satisfying the 
requirements of either. 

Regarded from the biographical point of 
view, they are wanting—some more, some 
less—in both colour and continuity. "We get 
occasional glimpses, often vivid and suggestive, 
of the personality and social surroundings of 
the subjects of the sketches. But the most 
vivid and suggestive of the pictures thus 
obtained belong to the period of struggle, or 
preparation. The men themselves become 
dwarfed and shadowy in proportion as their 
success and its results grow in magnitude and 
definiteness. Regarded, on the other hand, as 
history, the sketches are open to the criticism 
that the triumphs of inventive skill and indus¬ 
trial or commercial energy described in them 
are dealt with too much in relation to the in¬ 
dividual effort of which they were the imme¬ 
diate result, and the individual opulence of 
which they were the cause, and too little in 
relation to the general process of development 
of which they formed parts. 

In some instances the effect of comparing 
one sketch with another is to set up a 
conflict between individual claims, for 
the means of deciding which the reader 
must seek elsewhere. This is notably the case 
with the respective claims of Mr. Isaac 
Holden, with his “ favourite 1 square motion ’ 
machine,” and of Mr. Lister, with whom 
“nearly all the men who have helped the 
machine forward in any marked degree have 
been associated,” and who “ has been, as it 
were, the chief controlling power,” to the 
lion’s share of the merit of having perfected 
the wool-eombing machine. Again, in “ The 
Fosters, of Queensbury,” the reader is dis¬ 
tinctly invited to accord to “ Mr. John 
Foster and others ” a large part of the merit 
which, in the account of the Salts of Saltaire, 
he is no less distinctly asked to concede to 
Sir Titus Salt alone, of having rendered 
possible the utilisation of alpaca wool. To 
a great extent, no doubt, these defects 
arc inseparable from the plan of the work; 
while, in extenuation of that last referred to, 
it may be urged that the most competent 
jury of experts would, in many cases, find it 
a difficult, if not impossible, task “ to appor¬ 
tion to each inventor his proper share of the 
merit of the invention.” 

"With these limitations,- Fortunes made in 
Business may be safely commended as fur¬ 
nishing the reader with a large mass of 
highly interesting and edifying information 
regarding some of the most important episodes 


of British manufacturing and commercial 
progress. 

In more instances than one popular belief 
as to the personal qualities most conducive to 
success in business might seem at first sight to 
be discredited by the facts narrated in the 
sketches. The career of Sir Josiah Mason, for 
instance, one of the most interesting described 
in the book, suggests the necessity of a 
proviso to the ordinary reading of a familiar 
proverb. Beginning life as an itinerant cake- 
seller, he became, in turns, costermonger, 
shoemaker, carpenter, blacksmith, house- 
painter, carpet-weaver, and manager of a 
“ gilt toy ” trade, to say nothing of an interval 
of letter-writing, before a happy inspiration 
led him to embark in the business in which 
he made a colossal fortune—that of a manu¬ 
facturer of steel pens. The fact is that, while 
ultimate fixity of purpose is more or less 
essential to success, far more of existing 
poverty is probably traceable to a timid 
adherence to one line of business after it 
has been fairly tried and found wanting, than 
to too ready facility for changing one calling 
for another. A partnership, again, between 
a country gentleman, a Unitarian minister, 
and a solicitor is hardly the kind of com¬ 
bination from which the popular judgment 
would predict success in the development 
of a business demanding so much special 
knowledge and skill as the manufacture 
of iron. Yet it was such a combination 
which, as the firm of Hird, Dawson, and 
Hardy, founded the famous Low Moor 
Iron Works, the progress of which has been 
so great that they now work up annually some 
60,000 tons of ore, and so steady that after a 
lapse of ninety years, during which a succes¬ 
sion of immense fortunes have been made, 
the representatives of the same three families 
still comprise the entire proprietary. In 
this instance, however, it is evident that 
Dawson, the minister, who was a man of 
large scientific attainments combined with 
keen business instincts, had mistaken his pro¬ 
fession. Thus we are told:— 

“ Mr. Dawson did not make a successful minis¬ 
ter ; his mind was too much occupied in scientific 
speculation and in the promotion of his material 
prosperity. He established some coal mines on 
the hillside near his chapel, and worked them 
with profit. It was averred that his spiritual 
ministrations and his commercial engagements 
trenched so closely upon each other that he used 
frequently to be found paying his colliers their 
wages on the Sunday morning before service ; 
after which he would slip into the little chapel 
and read to his handful of hearers a few pages 
from a sermon-book that had been previously 
placed in readiness in the pulpit. He was a 
farmer as well as a colliery proprietor and 
minister of the Gospel. His hens were penned 
in the chapel graveyard, and the fodder for his 
cattle was stowed away in a portion of the 
chapel itself. It was no wonder that a man 
who had so many engagements apart from his 
ministry should find his congregation gradually 
dwindling. The Sunday attendance in the 
chapel was sometimes not more than half-a- 
dozen, and so matters went on until the Low 
Moor enterprise began to occupy his thoughts, 
when he relinquished his spiritual charge, and 
thenceforth was to all intents and pin-poses a 
man of business.” 

The literary execution of Fortunes Made in 
Business is marked by an inequality which, 
after making the most liberal allowance for 


the fact that it is the work of several hands, 
seems extraordinary. While more than one 
of the sketches display considerable literary 
power, and the bulk of them are of average 
merit, some of them are marred by great care¬ 
lessness of diction and provoking discursive¬ 
ness, and one—that devoted to the revolution 
in the art of dyeing brought about by the 
discoveries of Mr. W. H. Perkins—combines 
confusion of thought with incoherence of 
language to an extent frequently fatal to 
intelligibility. 

James W. Fukeelx.. 


The History of Old Dundee. Narrated out of 
the Town Council Register, with Addi¬ 
tions from Contemporary Annals. By 
Alexander Maxwell. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

This book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the social and municipal life of 
Dundee during the last half of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth centuries. 
The materials which have been supplied by 
the records in the town’s archives and by a 
transcript of the earliest volumes of the burgh 
register have been carefully examined by the 
author and condensed into separate articles, 
while, in the frequent quotations which are 
given, the quaint and pithy language of 
the original has been generally retained. It 
is true that local tradition, which has been 
termed the father of lies, has no place in 
this book, and that the reader is furnished 
with ample evidence for every statement 
made by the author. Still the perpetual 
recurrence in the body of the narrative of 
long quotations from the old documents is apt 
to tire the reader, despite his antiquarian or 
philological tastes and his love of the ver¬ 
nacular. To sift, condense, and frame these 
valuable materials into a continuous historical 
narrative, and to relegate his authorities to 
foot-notes or appendices, has formed no part 
of the author’s plan. His general aim has 
been to allow the old writings to tell their 
own story—and a deeply interesting story it 
is sure to be, not only to the inhabitants of 
Dundee, but to all who take an interest in 
Scottish history. We not only gain an insight 
into the social life of the old burghers, but we 
can realise the very important part they 
played in events of great national concern 
in those stirring and eventful times. The 
burghers of Dundee seem, on the whole, to have 
lived happily under the system of paternal 
rule which prevailed at a time when “all 
recognised how needful it was for their safety 
and strength that the fathers of the burgh 
should govern with arbitrary sway, and that 
themselves should render a ready obedience.” 
The magistrates were generally men who 
commanded the respect of tho burgesses. 
At times we find that they were remiss 
in the performance of their duties, and 
that their authority was treated with con¬ 
tempt by “turbulent and insolent persons.” 
This insubordination prevailed especially under 
the “ injudicious and unpolitical rule ” of Sir 
James Scrymgeour, but when he was deposed 
the burgesses again became law-abiding and 
respectful to their rulers. Indeed, the bur¬ 
gesses had often good reason to be proud of 
their chief magistrates. Sir James was suc¬ 
ceeded by William Duncan, progenitor of the 
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hero of Camperdown, who filled the office 
with much honour; and at an earlier period 
the provostship was held by James Haly- 
burton, whom his contemporary, James 
Melvill, has described as “ that notable 
Provost of Dundee, and who was so highly 
esteemed by the Council for his great services, 
as well to the State as the burgh, that he 
was annually elected Provost for thirty-three 
years.” 

The magistrates exercised a sort of regimen 
tnorvm with relentless severity. “ The cuek- 
stule and the ehoks” were in frequent demand, 
whether it might be to tame the pride of a 
virago or to stop the mouth of a blasphemer. 
They endeavoured to suppress with a high 
hand night revelry, rioting, drunkenness, 
Sabbath desecration, and worse forms of 
immorality, with doubtful success; for “ there 
is no evidence that the public punishment 
of these offences against Christian morality 
served any purpose of restraint, or raised the 
tone of public virtue.” The time when May- 
poles and morris-dancers were encouraged had 
gone by; and, influenced by the Puritanical 
spirit which succeeded, rather than overawed 
by the measures which Parliament took to 
suppress these pastimes, the people discon¬ 
tinued “guising and morice dancing, and 
began to take their pleasures more sadly.” 
The playfields where the inhabitants used to 
indulge in manly sports—particularly in the 
practice of archery, and to which they were 
wont to flock to witness, it might be the 
performance of Alexander "Weddorbum’s 
“ Dionysius, the Tyrane,” in which he 
“ rapped the Papists, and lampooned the cor¬ 
ruptions of the Church ”—were now deserted 
and appropriated to other purposes. 

The members of the various guilds or crafts 
clung tenaciously to their privileges, and 
stringent measures were adopted to frustrate 
the attempts made by “ unfreemcn to use the 
libertie and profit of the burgh; ” and woe to 
the freeman who, against his oath and con¬ 
science, dealt with “ unfreeman’s guids.” At 
one time the home-brewed ale was in danger 
of being ousted from the market by the intro¬ 
duction of a superior beer brewed by their 
“ auld enemies of England.” This invasion 
of the privileges of the craft was promptly 
checked by the Council, who enacted that the 
English beer should be sold so cheaply as to 
yield no profit to the importers. 

In a translation of the Latin Chronicles of 
Hector Boece, who was a native of Dundee 
and educated at the Grammar School, Dundee 
is described os a toun “ quhair mony virtews 
and lauborius pepill ar in makying of claith.” 
There were, however, a considerable number 
of rogues, who not only manufactured shoddy, 
but stole the materials from which they made 
it. It is extremely creditable to the civic 
rulers of the old town to find how strenuously 
they endeavoured, not only to extirpate these 
fraudulent weavers and dyers, but to check 
the use of false weights and measures, and to 
regulato the price and quality of bread and 
ale, which were considered to be the principal 
necessaries of life. The burghers of Dundee 
were at times sorely tried by famine, pesti¬ 
lence, and war. Prom 1587 to the end of 
the century there was a succession of bad 
harvests and great scarcity of food. Baxters 
and brewers refused to supply bread and ale 
at the prices fixed by the authorities, but the 


offenders were soon taught that to strike 
work was a transgression of the statutes 
which paternal rule would not tolerate. The 
plague was a constant source of dread; and 
though they did what they could to avert its 
approach by adopting rough-and-ready sani¬ 
tary measures, and by carefully guarding the 
gates to prevent the entrance of strangers, 
the pestilence too often made sad havoc in 
Dundee. The magistrates seem to have 
realised that the virulence of the plague was 
to a large extent owing to a disregard of 
cleanliness. We find that in 1591 a new 
hangman, who had been installed into office, 
was nominated to be the first scavenger, and 
furnished with a wheelbarrow at the expense 
of the town. This important official had also 
full liberty to slay all the swine he could 
apprehend within the burgh, “for at that 
time the pigs seem to have had the free run 
of the streets,” and the magistrates resolved 
to put an end to this nuisance. 

The bells of St. Mary’s Tower too often 
called the burghers to arms. There is no 
Scottish town within the period selected by 
Mr. Maxwell that was so frequently sacked. 
In 1547 the town was spoiled and burned 
by the English. In 1645, when the burghers 
had declared for the Solemn League and 
Covenant, Montrose swept the town with 
his Highlanders, and there was another scene 
of fire and bloodshed. In 1651, when Dundee 
was almost the only town which held for the 
King, Monk dealt with it as Cromwell had 
dealt with Drogheda. It was, as Carlyle says, 
a grim scene of flame and blood, rage and 
despair. 

It is impossible, within the compass of a 
short article, to do more than touch upon a 
few of the interesting details in this excellent 
book. It mil suffice if we have succeeded in 
giving the reader some notion of the great 
value of the materials which Mr. Maxwell 
has brought to light, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be encouraged to continue his 
researches by the welcome which his book is 
sure to receive everywhere. 

Geoege E. Meeey. 


SEW NOVELS. 

The New Abelard. By Eobert Buchanan. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

We Two. By Edna Lyall. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Omnia Vanitas; a Tale of Society. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Primus: a Eomance of Ancient Eome under 
the Eepublic. By Ernst Eckstein. Trans¬ 
lated by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 

The New Abelard displays the author’s 
usual shortcomings with more than his usual 
merits. Though in places very clever, and 
often more than clever—sober, sensible, and 
high-minded—as a whole it is an inadequate 
handling of a badly conceived subject. To 
reason good-humouredly with Mr. Buchanan 
only rouses his resentment, and, as one finds 
by experience, is not likely to make him any 
better. So, protesting generally against his 
specious and pretentious moral preaching, 
we will merely run through a few of our 
notes on the book. Eirst, be it said, he has 
adopted the terrible topographical form of 


padding. As instances, take the long cab 
route across London (i. 60, and again 91). 
Nothing can well be more tiresome than this. 
The hero is a priggish clergyman, who adopts 
Agnosticism and founds a new Transcendental 
Church ; the heroine is his spiritual devotee 
and bride, a lady of vast beauty and fortune. 
On one page (i. 147) we have two capital 
touches, the first probably unconscious. “A 
footpath much overgrown with grass crossed 
from the church porch to a door in the 
vicarage wall.” Again, “Miss Coombe” 
(the Positivist leader, a character very 
shrewdly and drolly drawn) “ glanced at 
chureh and churchyard with the air of superior 
enlightenment which a Christian missionary 
might assume on approaching some temple 
of Buddha or Brahma.” The Eev. Ambrose 
Bradley, who is about to break with revela¬ 
tion and tradition, makes heroic and very un- 
elerical love to Miss Alma Craik, but discovers 
that his first wife is still living, and living in 
infamy. Divorce would be painfully public, 
and truth painfully simple, so he writes a 
vague letter of renunciation to Alma. Well 
might she feel that “the more she read it, 
the more inscrutable it seemed." She is to 
become his inspiring Helo'ise, and together 
they will build the Church of the Future. 
Their correspondence is too absurd. “ In the 
pulpit to-day,” he says, “when I missed 
your dear face,” &c. And she: “ Try to 
forget your great persecution.” “ Many 
more letters were interchanged.” “ So the 
days passed on.” “ Meantime the Bishop of 
the diocese had not been idle.” This ex¬ 
cellent prelate seems to have put up admirably 
with Bradley’s insufferable impertinence and 
argufying, but at last got rid of him with 
every indulgence. The martyr travels. The 
French Bhock him. Very sensibly he says, 
“ They are not light, but with the weight of 
their own blind vanity heavy as lead. 
The curse of spiritual dullness is upon them.” 
He turns to the pure “brave nation.” But, 
alas! “ This muddy nation stupefies me like 

its beor. Its morality is a sham, oscillating 
between female slavery in the kitchen and 
male drunkenness in the beer-garden.” Mr. 
Buchanan is very catholic and universal in 
his denunciations, being quite impartial on 
the Franco-German question. If M. Zola is 
“ a dirty, muddy, gutter-searching pessimist, 
who translates the ‘ anarchy ’ of the ancients 
into the bestial argot of the Quarries [«'c] 
Latin ” (whatever all this may mean), poor 
Schopenhauer is a “piggish, selfish, con¬ 
ceited, honest scoundrel, fond of gormandising, 
and a money-grubber, like all his race.” The 
whole of this correspondence is curious, 
especially the way the man keeps edging in 
the subject of divorce to prepare (or poison) 
Alma’s min d for the disclosure. But it is not 
pretty to speak of “ Gladstone flinging mud 
in the blind face of Milton," nay, it is rude, 
and silly too. Farther on Mr. Buchanan 
flings a little more — we will not say 
mud (for he is neither muddy nor piggish, 
like Schopenhauer, Zola, and the rest), but 
rose-leaves and comfits at Mr. Gladstone. It 
is really too bad to paint him as attending the 
Agnostic temple, and glowering over Bradley’s 
great sermon in which his own Essay on 
Divorce is ruthlessly demolished. “The 
Prime Minister seemed about to spring to his 
feet and begin an impassioned reply> but sud- 
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denly remembering that ho was in a church 
and not in tho House of Commons, ho relapsed 
into his seat and listened with a gloomy 
smile.” Alma had endowed and, in fact, 
“run” the New Church, and this sermon 
was meant to pave the way for divorce or 
bigamy. Unluckily the first wife was present, 
and stepped into the vestry, and made herself 
unpleasant to Abelard and Heloise. Now 
here we think Mr. Buchanan shows much 
healthy sense and right feeling in painting the 
flimsy, sentimental, faltering morality of the 
“transcendental Agnostic,” and Jiradley’s 
example may serve to open a good many eyes. 
Agatha Coombo saw through him clearly 
enough, and her arguments arc clear, if not 
unanswerable. He “ added the consciousness 
of sweet and painless martyrdom to that of 
popular success,” a bitter saying, which will 
lit too many of our well-advertised seceders, 
and which explains a good deal. Uradley, in 
fact, “ had refined away his faith till it had 
become a mere figment,” and, in consequence, 
ends as a sentimental rogue. He regards 
bigamy as a lofty duty, and kisses the chaste 
Alma on a bench in Regent’s Park. A secret 
marriage, exposure, separation, and flight 
follow. lie travels again, saves a woman 
from drowning ; she dies, and proves to be his 
wife. This episode « very dramatic and well 
written. He is now free, and seeks Alma, 
only to find her buried in an Italian convent. 
He retires to Ammergau, and himself dies, a 
convert to the miraculous and dramatic genius 
loci. AVe must distinctly say that there are 
several scenes in tho book which are most 
powerful, most stirring, and marked by 
genuine and strong feeling. The comical 
element is not wanting in the American 
“ Solar Biologists” and in Miss Coombo ; but 
taking the book as a whole, as a serious mani¬ 
festo against Agnosticism, it is a fuilure, 
because Mir. Buchanan, unless he too is an 
Agnostic, does not make his own standpoint 
clear enough. He owns that “ho does not 
accept the Ciiristian terminology,” yet he 
says “tho Agnostic will not, and the Atheist 
cannot, read the colossal cypher, interpret the 
simple speech of God.” Whatever this fine 
talk may mean, it is evidently a bit of the 
“ vague transcendental Agnosticism ” which 
he is himself denouncing. 

Jf~e Two is a more sober but more suggestive 
handling of tho very same subject. Luke 
Raeburn and his pretty daughter Erica are 
professed infidels. The Rev. Charles Osmond 
and his son Brian (Erica’s lover) are the 
highest typo of tolerant, professed Christians. 
Luke (whose character and position are sug¬ 
gested by, but by no means copied from, those 
of Mr. Bradlaugh) is a noble study. He is a 
veritable Apostie—the St. Paul of Infidelitv 
—in perils often, in prison often, stoned and 
hustled by mobs, worn down by libel suits 
and blasphemy prosecutions, and finally 
martyred by the bloodthirsty hand of a 
fanatic street-preacher. The girl and her 
home and school-life are delightful. By love 
and reason she is converted to Christianity, 
and henceforth the conflict and reconciliation 
of her duty to God and to her father, a most 
delicate theme, is worked out with singular 
skill. The book may be strongly recommended 
to serious readers, but they must not allow it 
to lead them astray. Intolerance, after all, is 


but a noble weakness of most Church parsons, 
and is often but skin deep. The true sect¬ 
ary is no true Christian. Christians, and 
they are numerous even among the hyper¬ 
orthodox, are neither intolerant nor perse¬ 
cuting. To unclassieal ladies who may wish 
to discuss the l>ook in mixed society, we may 
as well hint that this ttrange name is Erica 
and not Erica. 

“ ‘ And you love me,’ she said. He made a 
hurried step towards her, but by a gesture she 
restrained him.” With these words Omnia 
Vanitas ominously opens. Tho speaker is a 
married lady, but by p. 7 she has decided 
to defer the elopement sine die. Lady Lester 
is a vciy nice person, occupied with the 
amusement of flirtation and the penance of 
sceptical doubts. She has two lovers, a bad 
one, and a good one, or rather let us say a 
very true, honourable friend. This Sir Baiph 
is a man worth reading about. To us her 
ladyship seems to swim a good way beyond 
her depth and the writer’s in the seas of 
doubt, and is naturally converted by the sin¬ 
gular argument of her own death. This will 
not shock, but delight, the general reader. 
The book is pleasant and well meant. Here 
and there are some good touches, as when 
Lady Lester describes Miss Dunstan. “ She 
was not a bit like a governess—she was a 
dear.” 

The power of reading romances of classical, 
and still more of early Christian times, is a 
great and singular gift which has not been 
vouchsafed to me. Probably it is one of the 
fruits of faith. Thus, of course, there was 
never a Colonel Ncwcome, but I believe all 
tho same that his biographer knew everything 
nbout him. So far let scepticism sleep. But 
Prusias, and Spartacus, and Hypatia, and the 
rest—they aro only at best lay figures. I 
know, I see—as the poorest scholar must see 
—how they are jointed together, what they 
are stuffed with, how much of modern putty 
and varnish must be applied to hide the gaps 
and cracks of the antique. For me Gnllus and 
Charieles are enough, and are always delight¬ 
ful, as genuine schoolmasters’ and torso- 
restorers’ work. On the other hand, the thin, 
graceful, unpretending novelettes of the late 
classical storytellers are genuine too in their 
way. But it requires a robust faith to 
swallow these attempts to graft tho modem 
complicated romance upon the essentially un¬ 
romantic studies of the schoolroom. Those 
who have handled that sort of clay ever so 
little cannot believe in making bricks without 
straw. Galvani and the frog’s leg is genuine 
enough, but Prusias and Hypatia are dead 
beyond the power of the opus operation of 
literary priestcraft to revive them. Do your 
best or worst, paint scenery and sunsets which 
would open the eyes of the Tusculan Philis¬ 
tines, veil Aphrodite in decent (though strictly 
aesthetic) clothing, let wanton Cupido prattle 
up—or down—to the level of attenuated 
modem love-making, permit your talkative 
Stoic, IS'coplatonist, or Bishop to ej/leurcr the 
main controversies in last month’s Reviews, pile 
up your Litiuisms, multiply your vocatives, 
and, alas! we but think of Livy and the 
grammar, and yawn. Of all books, whether of 
instruction or delight, tho literary infidel 
believes only the genuine ones, and they are so 
few, and seldom the highest. Lately I have 
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come across nothing but Melville’s Residence 
in the Marquesas, and a penny Life of a Bar¬ 
maid, degraded by a villainous portrait of the 
autobiographer. But coarse and low, and 
ignorant as it was, it had some sparks of that 
real human veracity which cannot illumine 
Prusias with all its learning and imaginative 
power. For without doubt Dr. Eckstein ha3 
done his best, and done very well. The sul>- 
joct of the servile revolt of Spartacus is a 
most stirring episode, and one of very varied 
and, in many ways, modem interest. Of all 
the vast social fabric of Rome, the slave world 
appeals most to our curiosity, and baffles it 
most provokingly. Syrus and Davus are no 
more typical of the vast working classes than 
our“Arry” and “ Arriett.” Much shrewd 
guesswork has been built upon a few passages, 
aided by archaeology and topography; and of 
this Dr. Eckstein, it is needless to say, has 
made the best use. His foot-notes are mainly 
intended for the unscholarly general reader. 
They are useful and to the point. As an 
instance of his adroit introduction of obscure 
and out-of-the-way points we may mention 
the “tabulae duplices ” (ii. p. 158). There 
is probably as much in Prusias as in Quintus 
Claudius that throws light on the successful 
incubation of Christianity under the Roman 
Empire, though the light is rather more 
remote. E. IVrcell. 


ItECENT THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to the Studg of Theology. By 
James Drummond. (Macmillan.) The Pro¬ 
fessor of Theology in Manchester New College, 
London (or is it Utopia has written a book 
which cannot fail to be of the highest service 
to candidates for the ministry of all denomina¬ 
tions, if it were only by the respect with which 
it must inspire them for the subject they aro 
underbiking to teach. The book is in throe 
parts. The first two are short and by way of 
introduction to the third, which is a “ synoptical 
view of the various branches of theology,” or 
what is known in Germany as “ Theological 
Encyclopaedia.” But in the hope of attracting 
the “ intelligent layman ” to the book, wo will 
confine our notice to tho more general dis¬ 
cussions at tho beginning. After a preliminary 
section, which deals with the definition and 
compass of theology, there follows a chapter 
which was well worth writing and is well 
worth reading, on the 1 ‘ Importance of Theo¬ 
logical Study.” Theology, it is pleaded, is an 
integral part of liberal culture, because no 
education is complete 1 ‘ which never climbs the 
higher levels of thought, or touches tho diviner 
side of our nature,” but which leaves us a prey 
to one or other of two intellectual vices—accept¬ 
ing without consideration the traditional cn>ed 
of a party, or rejecting without anxious reflec¬ 
tion the claims of religion altogether, at the 
bidding of the most recent hypothesis in science 
or criticism. For tho minister it is necessary, 
not only on tliis general ground, but also 
because he may have professionally to maintain 
its claims, and for that ho must have exact 
knowledge and trained faculty. Many will 
sympathise with Dr. Drummond when he says, 

" the vulgar and vapid declamation with which 
dogmas aro defended in some quarters is simply 
blasphemy against the Spirit of truth.” A 
third section in this first part discusses the 
essentials of theological study. They are, in 
Dr. Drummond’s opinion, unfettered freedom 
in the pursuit and utterance of truth, and a 
religious spirit without which it is impossible to 
understand religious questions. Tho second 
part contains a few pages on tho relation 
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of theology to other studies. The candidate 
for a theological degree in Utopia must know 
Greek and Latin no* only as instruments of 
research, but because Christianity struck its 
deepest roots into the soil of the Hellenic and 
Latin worlds. He will know Hebrew, Assyrian, 
Aceadian. Egyptian hieroglyphs, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Aethiopic, and Armenian for 
the light they throw on religious antiquities : 
he must also be proficient in modern French 
and German and Dutch. Ho must know all 
history for its own sake, first to quicken his in¬ 
sight into human nature, and then to enable him 
to judge of existing religious parties and estimate 
the probability of events in the narrower field 
of historical theology. He must know political 
economy and the natural sciences ; the latter, at 
least, in their method and results, in order that 
he may distinguish the idol a of scientific men 
from their real knowledge, and to qualify him 
as a mediator between the falsehood of extremo 
parties. He must understand the history and 
principles of art, for this, too, as shape, colour, 
language, or music, is but one mode of the 
religious spirit. So equipped, he prepares to 
enter the sacred groves of theology. But he 
cannot move a step without first reckoning with 
philosophy. Should ho decide that the mind is 
not a mere function of the brain, and that the 
will is free, then at last the door is opened to 
him, and he may stray through the flowery 
spaces of hermeneutics, symbolics, patristics, 
liturgies, homiletics, poimenics, and paedeuties. 

Judas Iscariot : an Autobiography. By 
James W. T. Hart. (ICegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) Judas, wo learn, was a sceptic, with his 
heart set on pelf and place ; ho once forgave 
a bad debt and even gave alms to the debtor, 
whose daughter fell in love with him. Being 
dissatisfied with his prospects as a vinedresser, 
he thought to better himself by turning fisher¬ 
man in Galilee. When Simon Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee left their nets he was promoted 
to bo manager. The Master sent for him (we 
do not learn why). 'When he came lie heard 
the promise of twelve thrones, and under the 
circumstances was glad to be called to follow, 
and for the time was quite half converted by 
the Sermon on the Mount. But a rabbi who 
rather sympathised with the Master pointed out 
that He was certain to fail—just when Judas 
was disgusted by finding that the usurer with 
whom he had deposited the price of his vine¬ 
yard had been arrested as a defaulter; thence¬ 
forward he watched the Master jealously, and 
yet was irritated at being called a Devil. When 
the decision of the Sanhedrim against Him was 
published Judas took fright, and for the first 
time believed the warnings of the Passion. 
Between fear for himself and anger at having 
been made a fool of, he determined to save him¬ 
self at the expense of the Master, and his resolve 
was clinched by being told that the ointment 
which he grudged already had only served to 
anoint His body for the burying. His fright 
enabled “ Hanan” to bully him into accepting 
much loss than he meant to ask for his treachery. 
He was brought to repentance unto death by 
the portents which convinced the centurion, 
having long ceased (in spite of the inference 
drawn by Whately and others from the First 
Gospel) to have enough faith in the Master to 
wish to force His hand. While he believed, it 
was his habit to fake stock of the evidential 
value of the events of the day. He continued to 
the last to apostrophise the “ silent friendly 
roll” transmitted to Mr. Hart by “Eubulus, 
Disciple of the Lord,” who is careful to subjoin 
that if Judas had waited three days ho might 
have repented to better purpose. It would be 
interesting to know if Mr. Hart thinks with 
the author of the Epistle of Barnabas that all 
the twelve were muueuis sujets till they were 
called. 

Biblical Study; its Principles, Methods, and 


nistorv. By Prof. C. A. Briggs. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) Hero is a theological writer, 
thoroughly scientific in his methods, and vet. 
not ashamed to call himself “evangelical.” 
The secret is that he has had a Gorman training, 
and things which seem revolutionary from that 
eightconth-centurv point of view which still 
predominates in England and America seem 
“ aids to faith ” to disciples of Dorner. “ What 
peril can come to the Scriptures,” asks Dr. 
Briggs, from a more profound critical study 
of them ? The peril is to scholastic dogmas and 
to tradition! ” Again, “ It is a sad mistake to 
suppose that the Bible can bo approached only 
in special frames of mind and with peculiar 
preparation. ... It is not to be regarded with 
feelings of bibliolatry, which are as pernicious as 
the adoration of the sacrament.” Dr. Briggs is 
not afraid of the higher criticism, and is willing 
to modify his theories of inspiration in accord¬ 
ance with critical results. But neither is ho in 
bondage to great critical authorities. He leaves 
many debated questions open, and encourages 
the student to read and examine for himself. 
One great merit of this handbook is the light 
which it throws on the genesis of modem 
criticism and exegesis; those who use it will 
escape the crudities of many English advo¬ 
cates of half-understood theories. The head¬ 
ings of the chapters are, “The Advantages of 
Biblical Study,” “Exegetical Theology (tlm Most 
General Term for Biblical Study),” “The Lan- 
guagesof the Bible,” “The Bible and Criticism,” 
“The Canon of Scripture,” “The Text of the 
Bible,” “The Higher Criticism,” “Literary Study 
ofthc Bible,” “HebrewPoetry,” “The Interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture,” “BiblicalTheology,” “The 
Scriptures as a Means of Grace.” The book 
seems to us incomplete on its XcwTestament side, 
but some incompleteness was inevitable in a first 
edition. It is hostile to traditional orthodoxy, but 
inspirit as “ evangelical ” asHenry or Scott. Not 
the least of its merits is the well-selected cata¬ 
logue of books of reference, English, French, 
and German, the only flaw in which we have 
noticed is the spelling (adopted everywhere in 
the book) of Ginsberg for Ginsburg. Without 
endorsing the author’s personal synthesis of 
faith and science, we arc sure that no student 
will regret sending for the book, even though it 
has to be added (to our own great satisfaction) 
that there is no trace in it of its having been 
written with a view to an examination. 

An Old Testament Commentary for English 
Benders. Edited by Charles John Ellicott. 
Yol. IV. (Cassell.) The new volume of this 
Bible Commentary is of a mixed character, but 
the good predominates. The treatment of the 
Book of Job is most disappointing; the lover of 
poetry will turn from it with as much regret as 
the enlightened student. “ Of course, if the 
Book of Job is in any sense authentic,” &o. 
Success, no doubt, was impossible, with such a 
translation ns the Authorised to work upon; but 
a commentator of a different spirit would at 
least have shown that he enjoyed, and in some 
worthy sense understood, the original. The 
same remark applies to the portion on the Book 
of Proverbs. Dr. Salmon's Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes is well dono, though dry and some¬ 
what over-cautious; the book seems to have an 
attraction for Irishmen! Dr. Plumptre could 
hardly help being being interesting and sym¬ 
pathetic towards modem criticism; his Isaiah 
will bo more generally useful than that in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, though he provokingly 
stops just short of admitting a plurality of 
authorship, which obviousilv prevents an in¬ 
telligible account of the course of prophetic 
thought. The Song of Songs is as well done 
ns could be expected from the nature of the 
translation; but the commentator, Mr. Aglcn, 
shows his full ability in the excellent Com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms, in which the results of 
wide reading are happily vivified by poetic 


sympathy. In dealing with such a translation, 
there is not much scope for the niceties of 
scholarship; it would not bo fair to lay much 
stress on the heretical opinion expressed (on 
Ps. cxvi. 10) that the particle hi sometimes 
follows instead of preceding the verb affected 
by it. Conservative scholars will regret the 
surrender of “ Kiss the Son ” in Ps. ii. 12 ; and, 
indeed, what else can the words mean ? May 
not the boldest supposition, that of interpola¬ 
tion, he also the safest? “Proffer pure 
homage” is certainly a most unsafe rendering. 

A Popular Commentary on the. New Testament. 
Edited by Philip Kcliaff. Yol. IV. “The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, 
and Revelation.” (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) Of this fourth and last volume of 
the Popular Commentary it may suffice to say 
that, in scholarship, thoroughness, and com¬ 
plete adaptation to its purpose (which is appar¬ 
ently to bring the best results of recent Bib¬ 
lical investigation before the mind of ordinary 
readers), it is quite equal to its predecessors. 
The contributors—among whom, we notice, 
are Dr. Angus, of Regent’s Park College, and 
thi‘ two Aberdeen Professors, Drs. Salmond and 
Milligan—arc all men of competent learning, 
and treat their respective subjects in the most 
able manner. We should not, perhaps, accept 
all the conclusions arrived at; but opposite 
opinions arc generally discussed in a spirit of 
praiseworthy fairness and impartiality. Ex¬ 
ception, however, must be taken to a statement 
of Prof. Milligan, who, in giving due credit to 
the “ negative critics ” for their vindication of 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse, neutralises 
the value of his praise by the remark that they 
hoped by this means to be more successful in 
removing the Fourth Gospel from tho Canon. 
Would it not be more generous to suppose that 
their object was simply truth ? The Com¬ 
mentary, now that it is completed, may be 
cordially recommended for family use. 

A Short Protestant Commentary on the Boohs of 
the New Testament. With General and Special 
Introductions. Edited by Prof. Paul Wilhelm 
Schmidt and Prof. Franz von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third Edition of the 
German, by Francis Henry Jones. Yol. III. 
(Williams & Norgate.) We are glad to an¬ 
nounce the publication of the third volume of 
the Short Protestant Commentary. Of this 
work, which is now complete, it is not necessary 
hern to say more than that it presents to the reader 
with exceeding brevity, but in general clearly 
and intelligibly, the results of the more ad¬ 
vanced New Testament criticism; that its writers 
arc all Biblical scholars of acknowledged weight 
and learning; and that it ought, therefore, to 
be acceptable to all who are interested in the 
scientific criticism of tho Scriptures, and who 
are not afraid of “negative ” conclusions when 
they are supported by calm and temperate 
reasoning. Thero are few names better known in 
this country than those of Profs. Pfleiderer, 
Hilgenfeld, and Holtzinann, and all are con¬ 
tributors to the present volume. It cannot, of 
course, be pretended that in this very brief 
Commentary opposite views to those held by 
the writers are at all adequately discussed, but 
there is certainly a great deal of solid learning 
compressed into a small compass; and the very 
brevity of the work should recommend it to 
those who have not leisure or patience for more 
prolix Commentaries. The scientific criticism 
of the New Testament during the last hundred 
years has obtained some results which many 
are inclined to regard as final; and, whether 
they be so or not, it is well that those results 
should be brought within the' reachof othersthau 
students in such a compendious form as this. 

Comparative DareteUuny des LchrbtgriJJs der 
rersch iedenen eh ristliehen Kirchenparteien, nebst 
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Schriften derselben von Dr. Goo. Bened. 
Winer. Vierte Anflage, hrsg. und ergiinzt 
von Paul Ewald. (Williams & Norgate.) We 
ought to have noticed before now the publica¬ 
tion of the fourth edition of Winer’s well-known 
work, so indispensable to tho student of dog¬ 
matics, now corrected and enlarged by Dr. 
Paid Ewald. It may be permitted to regret 
that there have not been included in it extracts 
from a document historically so important as 
tho Westminster Confession of Faith, but the 
language, wo presume, was the objection; the 
older Scottish Confession (Knox’s) and the 
Thirty-nine Articles of tho English Church, at 
least, are cited in their Latin form. Otherwise, 
in completeness, in form, in arrangement, and 
in all other respects, the work soems to be 
everything that the student can desire. 

The Bible in Waver!ey ; or, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Use of tho Sacred Scriptures. By Nicholas 
Dickson. (Edinburgh: Black.) The author 
of this rather curious book is not open to 
tho charge which has been brought against 
the present generation—viz., that it neglects 
the study of the Bible, and is ignorant of all 
but contemporary literature. Mr. Dickson has 
a Covenanter’s minute knowledge of Scripture, 
and an acquaintance with the Waverley Novels 
which even fifty years ago would have boon 
noteworthy. No doubt it has been a pleasure 
to him to trace the close connexion between 
the books he loves, and to show the powerful 
influence which Sir Walter’s early training and 
life-long interest in the Bible had upon his 
writings. In carrying out his plan he displays 
a good deal of ingenuity, though occasionally 
the resemblances to which he draws attention 
are rather slight; but, at any rate, he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made a genuine contribution to the slender 
stock of readable Sabbath literature at present 
circulating in Scottish households. 

The Benuty of Nature a Berelution of God. 
By John Dowden. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
Being only a sermon, Dr. Dowden’s little 
pamphlet does not add much to the philosophy 
of the beautiful, but it puts in a clear and 
impressive way tho great truth that beauty is 
as much a fact as size or any other quality of 
things; that it is a revelation of God, speaking, 
however, like all such revelations, only to tho 
humble ; and that it is not only a privilege, but 
a responsibility. We recommend tho book with 
every good wish to the promoters of railways in 
beautiful districts. 

We have also received;— Reflections in Pales¬ 
tine, 18S3, by Charles George Gordon (Mac¬ 
millan); The Churchman's Family Bible: tho 
New Testament, tho Commentary by Various 
Authors, with numerous Illustrations and two 
Maps (S. P. C. K.); Beliefs about the Bible, byM. 
J. Savage (Williams & Norgate); Gems from the 
Bible: being Selections Convenient for Beading 
to the Sick and Aged, arranged by E. P. 
(Nisbet); Sermons Preached at Ibror, by Joseph 
Lockie (Glasgow: MacLohose); The Problem of 
the Churchless and Poor in our Large Towns, 
with Special Beference to the Home Mission 
Work of the Church of Scotland, by Bobert 
Milne (Blackwood); Martin Luther: a Study 
of Beformation, by Edwin D. Mead (Boston, 
U.S.: Ellis ; London: Triibner); The. Clergy 
Inst for ISSJf (John Hall); The Lord's Day ; or, 
Christian Sunday, its Unity, History, Philo¬ 
sophy, and Perpetual Obligation, Sermons by 
the Bev. Morris Fuller (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.); The Gospel in Paris, Sermons by the Bev, 
Eugene Borsier, with Personal Sketch of tho 
Author by tho Bev. Frederick Hastings (Nis- 
bet); The Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for God’s Self-Manifestation 
in the Impartation of the Divine Nature to 
M an, by George Morris (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.); Information and Illustration: Helps 


gathered from Facts, Figures, Anecdotes, 
Books, Ac., for Sermons, Lectures, and Ad¬ 
dresses, by the Bev. G. S. Bowes (Nisbet); 
Present Day Tracts, on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, by Various 
Writers, Vol. III. (Beligious Tract Society); 
How is the Divinity of Jesus depicted in the 
Gospels and Epistles ! by the Bev. Thomas 
Whitelaw (Hodder & Stoughton); Glimpses 
through the Veil; or, Some Natural Analogies 
and Bible Types, by the Bev. J. W. Bardsley 
(Nisbet); Here and There in God’s Garden, by 
Fidelia (J. T. Hayes); The Saviour’s Call, by 
the Bev. Frederick Whitfield (Nisbet); Is All 
Well l (Nisbet); Does the Revised Version affect 
the Doctrine of the New Testament l by E. F. O. 
Thureaston (Dickinson) ; The Larger Hope, by 
Samuel Cox (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
Best Gift of Heaven: Faith, Hope, Charity 
(John Walker); Manuals Parvulorum, translated 
into English (Dublin : Gill); A Summary of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission's Report, and 
of Dr. Stubbs’s Historical Keports, together 
with a Boview of the Evidence, by Spencer L. 
Holland (Parker); Jesus, the Comforter : a New 
Imitation of Christ (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); 
The Communicant's Daily Hip, by Walter 
Abbott (S. P. C. K.); Wounded in the House of 
His Friends, by F. M. (Nisbet); &c., Ac. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

TnouGll we are unable to give any adequate 
account of the celebration last week of the Ter¬ 
centenary of Edinburgh University—for the 
details of which we must refer our readers to the 
Scotsman —yet such a memorable event must 
not pass by altogether unnoticed. Its two 
principal features, as compared with anything 
of the kind that could be managed in England, 
were (1) tho strictly academical aspect of the 
gathering, removed equally from politics and 
from ecclesiasticism; and (2) the representative 
character of the guests from the Continent as 
well as from England and Ireland. It may be 
doubted whether so complete an assemblage of 
the leaders of thought has ever been brought 
together in our time. To givo the mere list of 
names would fill some columns of the Academy. 
It must suffico to say that as a rule the 
foreigners were received with greater warmth 
than the English, and of the foreigners specially 
Pasteur, Virchow, Helmholtz, Laveleye, and 
Lesseps. The enthusiasm of tho students for 
Browning was also a notable incident. 

The Senate of the University of Glasgow has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on Prof. Holland, Prof. Osborne Beynolds, the 
Bev. Mandell Creighton, and Mr. Henry Craik. 

The Berlin Academy has made overtures to 
Prince Bismarck with a view to his being 
elected an honorary member; but Prince Bis¬ 
marck replied—so say the German papors—that 
he is astonished anyone could suppose he would 
become “tho colleague of a Mommsen and a 
Virchow ” ! 

The librarian of tho Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, has issued a notice inviting authors to 
present tho library with their photographs and 
engraved portraits, and to add on the back 
their full names and any other particulars; by 
“authors” are meant composers of printed 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, maps, and 
music. His design is to form and perpetuate a 
portrait-gallery of literature, for which the 
oldest public library in the world and the 
second largest in the British empire would be 
a fitting home. It already affords room to the 
Hope collection of engraved portraits, the num¬ 
ber of which is estimated at 210,000. 

A correspondent sends us tho following 
extract from a letter of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes:— 

“ I hope one of these days I shall have to send you 


a new book. I am trying to do some kind of 
justice to Emerson in one of those brief memoirs 
which it takes but a short time to read, and some¬ 
times a good deal longer to write than the reader 
would suppose.” 

Mr. A. Datciiett Martin, whose recent 
contributions on the subject of Australian 
literature have attracted some attention, has 
just been elected a Fellow of theBoyal Colonial 
Institute. Wo hear that he has an article in 
the press called “An Australian Novelist,” 
which deals with the life and writings of Marcus 
Clarke, of Melbourne, whose His Natural Life 
made so much stir in England at the time of its 
appearance. 

The third and concluding volume of Mr. D. 
C. Boulger’s History of China will be published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen next week. The 
narrative of events is brought down to the 
recent Treaty of St. Petersburg. 

It may be as well to state that Mr. H. G. 
Keene’s forthcoming History of Hindustan, an¬ 
nounced in tho Academy of last week, will be 
limited in its scope to the strict meaning of the 
word “ Hindustan ” = India north of the Dec- 
can. Mr. Keene’s aim is to give a summary of 
the native annals from the earliest times to 
1S03, when tho British first became predominant 
on the Jumna. It will thus contain both less 
and more than Elphinstone’s classical work- 
less, as excluding the Deccan and also Sindh; 
more, as giving particulars not known to 
Elpliinstone, ana as coming down to a later 
date. It will form a demy octavo volume of 
about four hundred pages, and will be ready by 
the end of the present year. 

Mr. Egmoxt Hake and Mr. J. G. Lefebre 
have a work in the press called The New Dance 
of Death. Messrs. Bemington will be the 
publishers. 

The Contemporary Review for May will con¬ 
tain a paper on “ The Sins of Legislators,” by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and a translation, with 
notes, by Archdeacon Farrar, of the newly 
discovered Early-Christian Document entitled 
“The Teaching of the Apostles,” which was 
reviewed in tho Academy of last week. Owing 
to tho interest excited by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
papers, a second edition has been required of 
the April number of the Contemporary, contain¬ 
ing the “ Coming Slavery.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce a 
translation of Marshal Bugeaud’s Memoirs, 
TiSJf-ISJfJ, from his Private Correspondence and 
Original Documents, by the Count H. d’ldeville, 
in two volumes, edited by Miss Yonge. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in the press 
a work by Mr. W. H. Bameby entitled Life 
and Labours in the Far Far West, being a 
description of a tour undertaken during the 
spring and summer of 1883 in North America. 
The author had many opportunities of observing 
the condition of agriculture, more especially in 
the Dominion of Canada and British Columbia. 
He also took special notes as to the suitability 
of the country as a field for emigration and for 
the investment of capital. 

Modern Window Gardening: treated under 
Aspects—North, South, East, and West, is the 
title of a new manual for amateurs, by Mr. 
Samuel Wood, which Messrs. Houlston & Sons 
will shortly issue. It will give instructions for 
the culture of flowering plants specially suited 
to each aspect, indoor or outdoor, in town or 
country; and will also furnish amateur gar¬ 
deners with practical information on the best 
modes of growing remunerative crops of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Keep Troth, a novel in three volumes, by Mr. 
Walter L. Bicknell, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


Messrs. Field & Tcee publish this week a 
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sort of companion volume to John Bull and his 
Inland. It is called Holy Blue, and purports to 
have been written in French, and then “tra¬ 
duced ” into English, hy one M. A. do Florian. 
The joke consists partly in the absurdity of the 
narrative, and partly in tho literal rendering of 
French idioms. 

The first number of a new sixpenny maga¬ 
zine, entitled Eastward Ho ! which is intended 
to enlist tho sympathy of the rich for the poor, 
is published this week. Among tho contribu¬ 
tors are tho Bishop of Bedford, Mr. G. R. Sims, 
Mr. W. G. Wills, and Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
who begins a serial story. 

The Yorkshire Illustrated Month ?;/ for May 
will contain an illustrated paper by Gregory A. 
Page on “Tho Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
Vienna,” and a poem by Susan K. Phillips. 

M. Jusserand was at the British Museum 
last week, passing through the press his book 
on Hoads and Travelling in England in 
Chaucer’s Time, and making searches for his 
one-volume History of English Literature. He 
paid a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, and was 
horror-struck to find the apathy existing there 
ubout the vicar’s proposal to partly pull down, 
and enlarge, the parish church where Shnk- 
spere’s bones lie. A letter from him on the 
subject appeared in Tuesday’s Times. 

The copy of the first volume of what is 
known as the “ Mazarin Bible” in Lord Gos- 
ford’s library was sold last Tuesday by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson for £500. The purchaser 
was Mr. Toovey. 

The sale of tho Hamilton Library proper, as 
distinguished from the Beckford Library, will 
1)0 begun by Messrs. Sotheby on Thursday, 
May 1, and will last for eight days. It is no 
less rich than the other in rare editions, in books 
that once belonged to famous personages, in 
fine illustrations, and in choice bindings. 
Among the chief treasures we may mention The 
Book of Common Broiler, with numerous altera¬ 
tions in the handwriting of Charles I,, and his 
holograph instructions to Archbishop Laud, 
dated April 19, 103?, commanding him to in¬ 
corporate these alterations into a liturgy for 
the Church of Scotland; Hector Boece’s History 
of Seotland, specially printed on vellum for 
James V.; and the Louvain translation of the 
New Testament into which the Mass was 
introduced. 

The New Shakspere (Society’s annual musi¬ 
cal entertainment will be held on May 9 in 
the Botany Theatre at University College at 8 
p.m. The madrigals, glees, and songs will 
run in chronological order from 1597 to tho 
present day, and all will differ from those in 
last year’s programme. Mr. James Groenhill, 
the society’s conductor, has chosen them; and 
he has composed a fresh setting to “the Dirge 
in Cymbeline ” in memory of Miss Teena 
Roebfort Smith, a much lamented member of 
the society, whoso sad death from fire w-o 
recorded last September. A book of all tho 
songs and passages in Shakspere which have 
been set to music will he issued for the evening, 
edited in old spelling from the Quartos and 
First Folio hy Mr. Fumivall and Mr. W. G. 
Stone. A list of all tho settings of each piece 
will follow it. This has been compiled from 
Roffe’s Handbook, &c., hy Mr. Groenhill, and 
completed, so far as possible, by Mr. Fumivall 
and Mr. Harrison. In the process, the short¬ 
comings of the British Museum collection of 
music, and the catalogue of it, havo been pain¬ 
fully apparent. Somo places at the enter¬ 
tainment have been kept for those lovers of 
Shakspere or music who make early application 
to tho hon. secretary, K. Grahame, Esq., 24 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

For tho Browning Society’s musical evening 
in June, Miss .Ethel Harraden has composed, 


and will sing, a very happy setting of “Ah, 
love, hut a day,” the first canto of “ James 
Lee’s Wife.” Mr. Ernest Bending will prob¬ 
ably write at least one four-part song for 
some lines of “The Boy and tho Angel,” 
a duet for the songs in “In a Gondola,” and 
two solos for other poems. He will also ex¬ 
temporise, on the piano, upon the “ Pied Piper ” 
and another poem. For the same evening, Mr. 
Fumivall has a promise of somo of Abt Vogler’s 
music from Leipzig. A conclave of Mr. E. 
Fluegel’s musical friends has selected tho piece 
best suited for the occasion. 

The Browning Society now numbers 212 sub¬ 
scribers ; and two fresh Browning Societies have 
been lately started in tho country—one at 
Clifton, of whichMr. StopfordBrooke, jun., is the 
hon. secretary ; the other at Edgbaston, which 
gathers round Prof. Sonncnschein at the Mason 
Collego, Birmingham. Between Glasgow and 
Melbourne there are now twenty Browning 
Societies and clubs at work. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institution will bo held on Thursday, 
May 1, at 1.30 p.m. Prof. J. W. Judd will give 
a discourse on “Krakatoa” on Friday, May 2. 

With reference to tho earthquake of Tuesday 
last, a correspondent sends us the following 
passage from Prof. Morley’s First Sketeli of 
EtujUsh Literature :— 

“ On the <>th of April, 1580, there was a consider¬ 
able shock of earthquake felt in many parts of 
England. It produced A Discourse upon the Earth- 
quake, from Arthur Golding; A lYunting on the 
Earthquake, from Thomas Churchyard ; and, with 
a preface, dated June 19th, 15S0, Three proper and 
Wittie familiar tetters latch/ passed between two I'ni- 
versiUj men, tourhhu/ the earthquake in April last. 
The two university men were Edmund Spenser and 
Gabriel Harvey.” 


SWISS JOTTINGS. 

The glaciers of Mont Blanc, which had been 
in a continuous process of retreat since 1840, 
havo entered upon a new phase. Prof. F. A. 
Forel, who has been engaged in unwearied 
observations of Mont Blanc, assorts that the 
advanco of the glaciers during the last four 
years is now a fact placed beyond dispute. He 
specifies as those in which the change is most 
observable, tho so-called Mer do Glace, the 
Bossons, Argentieres, Tour, Brenva, and 
Trient. 

The Swiss guides who assisted in the Graham 
expedition to the Himalaya have returned to 
their native land. Emil Boss, of Grindelwald, 
is a hero among his colleagues at Interlaken. 

There will bo a fortnight of almost con¬ 
tinuous Alpine festival keeping in the autumn. 
From August 17 to 19 tho General Assembly of 
tho German and Austrian Alpenverein will be 
hold at Constance ; from August 23 to 25 the 
Swiss Alpenklub will keep its annual festival at 
Altdorf; and from August 24 to September 3 
the International Congress of the Alpine 
Associations will meet at Turin. 

Dr. Gosse has made further archaeological 
discoveries in the canton of Geneva, an account 
of which was given by him to the Geneva 
Historical Society at its last meeting. In the 
caves above La Muraz, on tho declivity of the 
Grand Saleve, he found undoubted remains of 
the men of the Bronze age. A little below 
these caverns lie tho villages Jovi, Jovcnday, 
and Joux, all of which names point to Roman 
origin. The hand of the Roman settlers is still 
evident in tho few remnants of their buildings 
that havo been spared by the peasants. Near 
Naz Dr. Gosse discovered the remains of a 
chapel; and, from the excavation of its tombs, 
he concludes that it dates from the seventh, or 
probably tho eighth, century, the period of tho 
earliest Christianity of tho canton of Genova. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

The following is a translation of an Arabic 
dirge written by Mr. Habib Anthony Sal- 
mon<5:— 

If I be weak in excellence of lenming, 

And if, in praising, I be tied of tongue, 

5 et when the heart with bitter grief is yearning,— 
As rocks by stress of storm are rent and 
wrung,— , 

The tongue is loosened for fit woful sounding, 

And pain is lightened by soft words of woe. 

Oh thou! in goodness, kindness, grace, abounding! 

The hand of Destiny hath laid thee low. 

All the wide Empire utters lamentation 
For thee, this day, fair Prince! laid in the 
grave; 

Each sighs “Alas ! no power of reclamation 
To win from Death so sweet a soul we have ! ” 
For Death upon that spirit hath descended, 

Which shone as shines the Day-Star in the sky ; 
Our English Prince, whose soul’s attiio was 
splendid 

With all which beautifies true majesty. 

Teacher high-born ! who taught us how to follow 
The paths of virtue, wisdom, charity, 

Thou leav’st our lower world, evil and hollow, 

For that glad land where joy can never die. 

Listen I He speaks ! and by his voice is given 
To know the wonders of that far-off home; 
“Weep not!” he whispers, “lift your hearts to 
Henveu ! 

My Father's glory beams where I am come ! ” 
Ah, happiest Albany ! I could be willing,— 
Wooing such death before my time,—to be 
Quit of an earth with woe all senses filling, 

From trouble, chance, and evil safe with thee. 
But for the hope of thine immortal morrow, 

What were life’s day, with all its false delight? 
Yet, trusting we shall meet—past sin and sorrow— 
(Where friend with friend, lover with loved, 
unite) 

Strengthens the mind, makes grief seem quite de¬ 
parted, 

And brings the light back that was well-nigh 
lost. 

Oh Queen, who bore him ! Mother, broken-hearted, 
Set thy faith firm on God, for God is just! 

With this thy grief all thy vast realm is grieving, 
From rising unto setting of the sun ; 

Think not alone of Albion, Queen ! believing 
That kingdom only is the mourning one. 

Mother ! thine Eastern sons, in this bereaving, 
Bring pity, love, and reverence to thy Throne. 

Edwin Arnold. 


THE FLOWER’S MESSAGE. 

A wanderer once, flower-gathering in the land, 
Where erst Proserpine by the great blue sea 
Made garlands of the star anemone, 

Descried the flower he looked for, close at hand, 
Yet guarded from him, by a prickly strand 
Of wreathed acanthus, thorns of that same tree 
Mon made a crown of once in Galilee, 

To mock the King they could not understand. 

Was it the blood-red colour of the flower 
Ho near the thorn which crossed and interlaced it 
That stayed his eager hand, with unseen power, 
Bidding him leave the prize where God had 
placed it, 

And hold more lightly every earthly dower 
Which perishes when we have once embraced it ? 

J. B. Selkirk. 


OBITUARY. 

The Rev. John nonry Blunt, who died recently, 
was tho author of several theological and 
historical works which wore marked by much 
patient study. One of his earliest publications 
was an annotated edition of The Book of Common 
Prayer, which originally appeared in 186(5, and 
of which a compondious edition wjis issued ten 
years later; it was followed (1878-80) by an 
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annotated Bible, in three volumes. His History 
of the Reformation of the Church of England 
was not sufficiently deep in original research 
to supersedes the works of his predecessors, or 
to withstand subsequent competition, but it 
was written in a candid and moderate spirit. 
Mr. Blunt was best known, and will be longest 
remembered, as the editor of two elaborate and 
learned dictionaries, in the preparation of which 
he was assisted by many writers. The first 
(INTO) was the Dictionary of Doctrinal and His¬ 
torical Theology; its successor was the Dirtionarg 
of Sects, Heresies, <t v \ (1873). Until 1873 
Mr. Blunt was without any other preferment 
than the small vicarage of Kennington, near 
Oxford, which is ordinarily held by some 
clergyman resident in the university, but in 
that year Mr. Gladstone removed a stigma from 
the Church by nominating him to the Crown 
living of Beverston, in Gloucestershire. After 
his induction to this benefice Mr. Blunt interested 
himself in the history of the neighbourhood, 
and compiled an account of Tewkesbury Abbey 
(187-1), and of Durtley, Decerston, ami Some 
Adjoining Parishes (1877). He will be much 
missed by the clergy and antiquaries of the 
diocese. 

The Rev. Edgar Edmund Estcourt, canon of 
St. Chad’s Cathedral at Birmingham, died on 
April 17, aged sixty-eight. His work entitled 
The Question of Anglican Ordinations discussed, 
with a valuable Appendix of original documents 
and facsimiles, appeared at a time when the 
vexed question of the validity of English orders 
was fiercely debated by members of the Angli¬ 
can and Roman communions, and it attracted 
considerable attention. It was an able, but 
from its nature a controversial, treatise by an 
erudite member of the Roman Church. 


Conservative general, follows, and there is also 
a lecture on the necessary conditions of govern¬ 
ment, by T. Reina. A poem by Campoamor in 
his best style, "Las Memories do una Santa,” 
and a brief notice of Doha Maria Lopez do 
Gurre—one of the learned Indies of the 
Spanish aristocracy in the sixteenth century 
who lectured on Latin and rhetoric in the 
Universities of Alcala and of Salamanca—are 
worth reading. Senor Diaz y Perez continues his 
papers on “ Las Bibliotecas on Espaha,” dealing 
with military libraries and those in prisons and 
hospitals. There is also a translation from the 
Italian of the Private Diary of Admiral Persano 
in 1800-61, by Carlos Marin Perier. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The “ Bibliographic ancienno” division of 
the April Livre (Fisher Unwin) has but one 
article, but that is of a length and an excel¬ 
lence which leave nothing to desire. It is on 
German Caricature, in continuation of a former 
paper, but practically independent. It is 
abundantly illustrated, both in and out of the 
text, well and sympathetically written, and 
quite free from a merely French attitude, 
Indeed, the author, M. John Grand-Carteret 
(in whom from his name it seems as if we 
might put in for some share), ends by a pointed 
but quite just reflection on the present degra¬ 
dation of the art of caricature in Franco. The 
paper would do credit to any periodical. In 
the modern part of the number, MM. Uzanno 
and Drumont give excellent summaries; and 
the separate reviews are, though of course 
unequal, good on the whole. The collections 
of literary “ faits divers ” which follow show 
much painstaking, and ought to be widely 
appreciated. In so largo a mass of matter, a 
few misprints of foreign names are quite 
pardonable; but we are a lit tle surprised to 
find, in an article signed, and very capably 
signed, one of the most famous of English 
booksellers described as “Thomson.” This is 
not exactly a misprint; and wo are inclined to 
think that French bibliophiles would shrug 
their shoulders if they caught us speaking of 
Tonson’s French counterpart as BarbtJ, or 
quoting Scarron’s phrase about a “ marquisat 
de Quimndf.” 

The article of most general interest in the 
Recista < 'tmtemporaneu for March is a description 
of Constantinople in the seventeenth century by 
a priest, Octavio Sapiencia. The slave market 
then contained from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand white slaves daily ; the police of the 
city was good, living extremely cheap, and the 
Turks more honest than the Greeks. A sensible 
paper on the state of the Spanish army, by a 


THE PRESENTMENTS AETER MON¬ 
AD I UTH'S R E DEL LI ON. 

Ur to a recent date neither the original Pre¬ 
sentments of the rebels at Lord Jeffreys’ 
assizes in 168.7, nor any authentic copies of 
them, were to be found in the British Museum, 
nor could the Presentments be found at the 
Public Record or Crown Offices. Lord Mac¬ 
aulay (History of England, vol. i., p. 641 note) 
seems to have been driven to resort to the 
letter-book containing the list of rebels con¬ 
victed at the assizes which the judges sent 
to the Treasury. Through the instrumen¬ 
tality of Mr. W. Bowles Barrett, F.L.S., of 
Weymouth, an authentic copy of a large 
part of the Presentments has been added 
to the MSS. at the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 30,077). The copy is on paper, in folio 
size, bound in vellum, containing forty-seven 
pages and written in a law-hand; and was, in 
all probability, a contemporary copy made 
either for one of the judges who accompanied 
Jeffreys on the assizes or for an officer of the 
court. The copy was purchased by Mr. Barrett 
at a sale by auction of a library at Dorchester, 
and had been bought, a few years previously, 
among a quantity of waste-paper. In a paper 
read before a local society, Mr. Barrett has 
given some valuable facts derived from an 
investigation of the Presentments. They do 
not include the persons presented at Win¬ 
chester, Salisbury, Bristol, or Wells; but they 
contain the names and places of residence of 
2,611 persons who were presented at the assizes 
at Dorchester, Exeter, and Taunton as 
suspected of having been implicated in the 
rebellion, with the occupations of many of 
them, and the names of the constables who 
presented them. The presentments were made 
in pursuance of an order issued to the con¬ 
stables of the Hundreds requiring them to 
return the names of all persons absent from 
their homes at the time of tho rebellion, or 
otherwise suspoetod of having taken part in it. 
Of the whole number presented, two-thirds, or 
1,811, belonged to Somerset; less than one- 
fifth, or 488, to Devonshire; and less than 
one-ninth, or 312, to Dorset. Mr. Bar¬ 
rett gives a very elaborate summary of the 
lists, with tho grounds of suspicion alleged 
and a statement of tho occupations of tho 
rebels. These occupations show that the 
rebels were not merely, as Macaulay calls 
them, ploughmen, clowns, and miners, but 
that they included shopkeepers, weavers, cloth- 
workers, and other artisans. At Taunton, for 
instance, a considerable number of the persons 
presented are described as combers or weavers. 
Tho rebels, however, appear to havo mostly 
belonged to tho labouring classes. At Lyme 
Regis only one merchant was presented; nnd 
among tho 1,811 rebels presented at Taunton 
Mr. Barrett notes but one merchant nnd one 
gentleman. Ho says that the Presentments 
furnish little or no evidence that there were 
ministers of Dissenting denominations with 
Monmouth’s army; and, with reference to tho 
question whether many of the militia joined the j 


rebels, it appears that only four “ trained 
soldiers” are specified as having deserted in 
Dorset, five in Devon, and none in the division 
of Somerset assigned to Taunton. 

It must not be supposed that all the persons 
presented were in custody at the time the assizes 
were held. The Presentments show that, out of 
the 1,811 persons presented at Taunton, only 
■726 were in custody. Macaulay’s statement 
that “ the gaols of Somersetshire and Dorset¬ 
shire were filled with thousands of captives" 
needs considerable modification. Mr. Barrett’s 
conclusion is that the whole number in custody 
at the time of tho assizes (including the 
prisoners at Wells) did not much, if at all, ex¬ 
ceed 1,600. Singularly enough, however, it does 
not appear that any of the rebels in Dorset were 
at large when the assizes were held. Comparing 
the Presentments with the Hardwicke MSS. 
and the summaries supplied in Roberts’ Life of 
the Duke of Monmouth, Mr. Barrett has com¬ 
piled a table showing the numbers of persons 
presented, executed, transported, whipped, or 
fined, and of those who escaped punishment. 
From this it appears that, out of the 1,811 
persons presented at Taunton, 144 were executed, 
284 were transported, 5 were fined or whipped, 
and no fewer than 1,378 escaped punishment. 
At the whole assizes there were 328 executed, 
849 transported, and 33 fined or whipped. With 
regard to the rebels who were transported, 
Mr. Barrett has ascertained from papers 
formerly in the Plantation Office, but now in 
the Public Record Office, that such of them as 
survived were pardoned at the Revolution on 
the application of Sir William Young. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Aicic, H. Au Pays do Gretchon. Paris: Caimann 
LOvy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Fraxce, La, dans 1’Afrlque occidentole, 1879-83. Paris 
Challamel. 15 fr. 

Huei.lkm.ixx. K. Valent in Andrea als Padagog. 1. Tl. 
Leipzig: Hinriehs. 1 SI. 

Iwaxoff, A., Darsfollungon aus der Heiligen Ge- 
sehiehte. Hinterlassene Entwiirfe. 8.Lfg. Berlin: 
Asher. 80 M. 

Klemm, H. Bosehreibender Catalog d. bibliograph- 
isohen Museums v. H. K. 1. u. 2. Abthlg. Dresden: 
Klcmin. 6 M. 

Spalhxy, N. Wahmohmnngen n. Erfahrungen der k. 
k. Tmppen bei der Occupation Busmens u. der 
Herceogowina im J. 1878. Wien‘.Seidel. 2M. tOPf. 
Voelilpef. f. die Kleinkunst in Bronce. Wien: Holder. 
10 it. SO Pf. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lutheiu. M., sell alas ineditas de ltbro Judicum habitas 
e eo.lice ms. bibliothecae Zviccaviensis primum el 
G. Buehwald. Leipzig: Drcsetaer. 3 M. 

Ryssel, V. E. Brief Georgs, Bischofs der Araber, an 
den Presbyter Jesus, nus d. Syr. ubers. u. erlautert. 
Gotha : Perthes. 3 M. 

ScnxEUF.BMAXX, G. Das Judenthum u. die christliohe 
Vcrkiindigung in don Evaugclieu. Leipzig; Hin- 
richs. 6 M. iso Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Baetfioex, F. Fragment? syrisolier it arabisr-her 
Historikor. hrsg. u. it be is. Leipzig: Brockhmus. 
7 il. 50 Pf. 

Boxom. R. Francesco d’ Assisi. CittA di Castello: 
Lapi. 1 L. 50 o. 

Bullaeiuh ordinis F. F. Minorum S. P. Fran nisei 
Cnpucinorum. Ed. P. Damiaui a Munster. Cm - 
tinuationis tom.*, totius opens tom. 9. Innsbruck : 
Wagner. 20 M. 

Martki.lo. T. La Gu"rra della Indipendenza italiana. 
Vol. IV. Turin : ltoux & Favaie. 8 L. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Abhaxdluxoex der sehweizerisehen palSnntnlogisehen 
Ge.sell.sehaft. Vol. 10. Berlin : Friedliindnr. Si M. 
AximilK. R. Die Metalle bei den Naturvulkcm, m. 
Bi rlicksiclitg. prahistor. Verhaltuisse. Leipzig : 
Veit. 5 M. 

Bavschixoer, J. Tjntersucbungon iib. die Bnwegung 
d. Planeten Merkur. iiunchen : Ackcrmann. 

1 M. (io Pf. 

Helprkich. Th. do. Floro de l’ile de G : phalonie. 
Pans: Fischbachor. 4 fr. 

Hoerxes. R. Element?) der Faliiontologie (Paliiozo- 
ologiel. Leipzig: Veit. 10 M. 

Mercalli, G. L‘ isola d’ Ischia ed il Terrcmoto del 97 
Jnglio 1883. Milan: Iloepli. 3 L. 50 c. 

Schmid, J. Hydrologiacbo Untersucliungen an den 
olfentlicheu Fliissen im Kiinigr. Bayern. 1. ThL 
Miinchen: Aekermann. 20 M. 

Selenka, E. Studien UP. Entwicklnnesgesehichte der 
Tliiere. 3. Tut. Die Biiittenunkohrung Im Ei der 
Nugcthiero, Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 15 M. 
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Sbxpkr, C. Reisen 1m Archipel der Philippines 
2. Thl. Wfssenschaftliclio Resultate. 4. Bd. 1 . Abth 
Die Siptmculiden v. J. G. de Man. C. Billow u. E. 
fl elenka. 2. Halite. Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 2S M. 

StoiBSCAS, G„ u. O. M. Reutek. Finland. Fiskar mSlade 
efter naturen. Ltg. 1 . u. 2. HebiUBfors : Edluud. 
5s. 

Bupax, A. Qruncbiiige der physischen Erdkuude. 
Leipzig: Veit. 10 M. 

Testct. L. Les Anomalies museulaires ehcz 1’Homme 
expliqu#es par 1'Anatomic oompnrCe. Leur Im- 
portauce en Anthropolome. Paris: Masson. 18 tr. 

Vgsox, E. La Morale. Paris: Reinwald. 4fr. 50 c. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Dkekhboueo, H. Los Manuscrits arabes do TEseuriai. 
T. 1. Paris: Leroax. 

Meatsr, W. Ueb. die Beobachtung d. Wortaceontes 
in der altlateinischen Poesie. Miinchon: Franz. 
3 M. 60 Pf, 

.Suskmiiil, F. Do Cannuiis Lneretiani prooomio et de 
vitis Tisiae, Lysiae, Isocratis etc. qnaestioncs eui- 
eriticae. Berlin : Calvary. 1 M. 00 Pi. 

Yvaeen, P. Odes d’Anacrdon et Poesies de Sapho. 
tradoites en Vers. Paris: Lahore. 10 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUB DEATH OF WILLIAM MALET. 

Brighton: April 14, 1884. 

The late Mr. Eyton —Domesday Studies: 
Somerset (1880), p. G1—described Wiiliam Malet 
as 

“ the hero of the Dane-stormed castle of York, of 
whose mysterious end much has been said, and per¬ 
haps too much surmised (see Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, iv., pp. 471, 789).” 

The “ surmise ” to which reference is hero made 
(though the actual references are wrong) is 
Mr. Freeman’s discovery, based on Domesday, 
that “ he died fighting against Hereward in the 
fens of Ely.” I propose to examine tho evolu¬ 
tion and the merits of this original and ingenious 
theory. 

It is necessary first to trace the process by 
which it passed through the stage of conjecture 
to that of demonstrated fact. It is first fore¬ 
shadowed by Mr. Freeman in the third volume 
of the Conquest, where he rejects, on tho strength 
of it, the identity of the great William Mulct 
with the William Malet who 
“ died a monk at Bee, and therefore cannot bo our 
William Malet who, as I hope to show in the next 
volume, died fighting in the marshes of Ely” (iii. 
777). 

In the next volume it is accordingly asserted 
that 


time after “the day when ho became the 
prisoner of the Danes in York,” there is, 
obviously, a strong presumption that be never 
re-appeared on the scene, a presumption which 
can only be contradicted by tho most direct 
and explicit evidence; (2) that, so far from 
affording such evidence, the solitary entry 
adduced from the survey is itself in need of 
explanation, and could only be supposed to 
refer to Ely by a most strained and non-natural 
interpretation; (3) that the time when William 
Malot’s estates were lost is, in Yorkshire, care¬ 
fully defined, and is invariably identified with 
tho dato of his capture; (4) that it is ante¬ 
cedently improbable that be should have been 
despoiled of any estates at the later period of 
the Fenland campaign (even had he been then 
alive), when he would only have been fighting 
in an adjacent country. 

Such being the objections to Mr. Freeman’s 
hypothesis, and the solitary foundation of his 
superstructure being an unintelligible entry in 
Domesday, it follows that, if we can explain 
that entry, it must fall absolutely to the 
ground. 

The explanation which I would offer is as 
follows:—It will occur to any critical student 
of Domesday that in the expression “quando 
jvit in maresc ” there must be some error. As 
it stands, it suggests, if anything, tho fate of 
those who, as in this case, would pursue a will- 
o -the-wisp. But we have only to remember 
that, in the compilation of Domesday, not 
only, as Mr. V aters lias recently reminded us 
—Surrey of Lindsey, p. 4—were “ the clerks 
usually foreigners, who were not familiar with 
the orthography of English names and places,” 
but also, in our special case of Norfolk, as Mr. 
Eyton has acutely observed —Notes on Domesday 
(reprinted from Shropshire Archaeological Trans¬ 
actions, 1877), 1880, p. 15— 

“The clerks . . . who had operated in the Eastern 
counties are nearly all missing [among the tran¬ 
scribers of the survey]. Their work was of an 
inferior type, and they had adopted in their MSS. 
an unwonted and defective system of verbal con¬ 
traction. Their successors, the transcribing clerks 
of the Exchequer, instead of improving this de¬ 
partment of the provincial work, have misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented it generally.” 


'William Malet, who had borne the body c 
Harold to his first burial, and who had been th 
prisoner of the Danes after the taking of York, ha. 
escaped or had been redeemed from his captivity 
and now came to fight and die in the marshes o 
Ely. Thus much is handed down to us iu th 
great record; but romance, so busy with the name 
ot other actors, Norman and English, has perverse! 
forgotten to hand down to us a siugle tale of tli 
deeds or the fate of the computer Neraldi ” (iv 
472-73). ' 

The sole evidence for this statement is quote: 
by Mr. Freeman in a foot-note 

“ J 3 ? A we find lands in Norfolk claimed b’ 

Robert Malet, who ‘dicit quod pater suus eaii 
tenuit quando tr it in maresc, et hoc testatur hun 
dret, et tamen non tenebat ea die qua mortuu 
fiut. This certainly looks to me as if Willian 
had been indeed in the campaign in the Fen-land ’ 
(ibid.). 

But in the final volume, conjecture, as I ex 
pressed it, is replaced by demonstrated fact 
\\ e no longor read that this “ passago of th« 
survey may lead us to think ” (iv. 472) tha' 
Vi illiam was at Ely, but tliat ' 

“ we are well pleased when the survey enables u: 
to trace that computer's later fate, from the dai 
when he became the prisoner of the Danes at Yorl 
to the day when he died fighting against Herewarc 
in the fens of Ely” (v. 39). 

Now I venture to think that there are foui 
objections to the acceptance of this in- 
gemous hypothesis : ~(i) That as there is. 
admittedly no mention of William either ai 
present at Ely, or even as in existence at anj 


Viewing tho entry in the light of these re¬ 
marks, we can well understand' that a foreign 
transcriber in 1080 might, indeed would, never 
have hoard of William Mulct’s adventures at 
York in 1009. Consequently, as he dociplierod, 
in tho Westminster Scriptorium, the memoranda 
sent up from Norfolk, it would never occur to 
him to look for “euruic” in tho notes on a 
Norfolk Manor, and, puzzled by a word which 
ho could not make out, ho “ misunderstood and 
misrepresented it” as “maresc.” For such is 
the solution I would now offer, confirming, and 
confirmed by, the observations of Mr. Eyton. 

The emendation is not only, from a Porsonie 
standpoint, probable from the space the words 
occupy (euruic—maresc), but also recommended 
by the excellent sense into which it converts 
the passage. For wo find in “quando ivit in 
euruic” (133 b) tho equivalent of “die quo 
. . . ivit in servitium regis ” (247), and of 
“quando ivit in servitium rogis ubi mortuus est ” 
(332 b), all of them allusions to his departure 
(• in the autumn of 1008) on that expedition of 
the Conqueror against the North from which ho 
was never to return. After being invested with 
his command at York, ho must have sent for 
his wife and children to join him, for wo 
find them captured there with him in the 
autumn of 1009. The whole family being thus 
carried off, bis interests would be loft un¬ 
protected, and in tho then unsettled state of 
the country it was natural enough that they 
should suffer. We accordingly learn from the 
Yorkshire damores that he held his estates intact 
“usque Dani ceperunt ilium,” &c. (Norman, 


Conquest, iv. 204), and that the despoiling then 
began ; and this, it will be seen, just fits in with 
tho statement in the Norfolk entry that he lost 
the lands at some point between his departure 
for the North and his death (133 b). 

As to when and how he died, it is recorded in 
the survey that Ralph of Norfolk forfeited lands 
(in 1075) of which William had been possessed 
at his death,* which is thus at least proved to 
have been prior to tliis. But if, as I contend 
from the Suffolk entry' (332 b), he never 
returned after that day when he left for the 
North, it may fairly be presumed that he died 
in captivity, and, indeed, not long after his cap¬ 
ture, for otherwise he would doubtless liavo 
been able, like his son, to return. 

In any ease we have seen that it is no longer 
possible to accept Mr. Freeman’s statement 
that 

“the survey enables us to trace that computer’s 
later fate, from the day when he became the 
prisoner of the Danes at V ork to tho day when he 
died fighting against Hereward iu the fens of Ely,” 
and that there is the best of reasons why even 

romance,” in its legends of the famous 
struggle, should have “ perversely forgotten to 
hand down to us a single talc of the deeds or the 
fate of the computer Neraldi." 

J. H. Rorxn. 


“ TI1E SACK OF BALTIMORE.” 

London : April 19 , 1884. 

Since the appearance of my review of Col. 
Playfair’s Scourye of Christendom (ACADEMY, 
April 5) I have found that the name of 
the Dungarvan man who piloted the Alger¬ 
ines into Baltimore is given as Hoekett, not 
hlachet, in “The Sack of Baltimore,” a 
ballad by Thomas Osborne Davis, which is 
included in one of tho volumes of English 
Perse recently published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. Davis, who was a 
member of the O’Connell party, and connected 
with the Ration, thus alludes to the retribution 
that overtook Haekett:— 

“ 'Us two long years since sunk the town beneath 
that bloody band, 

And all around its trampled hearths a larger con¬ 
course stand, 

Where high upon a gallows-tree, a yelling 
wretch is seen— 

’Tis Haekett, of Dungarvan, he who steered 
the Algerine ! ” 

J. A. Blaikie. 


AiTULVLUAU.'i r uli JSrjXT WEEK. 
Monbat. April 28 , r p.m. Institute of Actuaries: 
W X j r H WhitKfi’ by Messr3 ' F - W - White and 
8 pm. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ Some 
New Optical Instruments and Arrangements,” I., 
by Mr. J. Norman Lockycr. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Journey from Mozom- 
Inque to Lake fSliirwa, and Discovery of Lake 
Amarambft,” by lMr. H. E. O’Neill. 

Tuesday, April 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Anatomy of Nerve and Muscle,” IE., by Dr. Klein. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Tne Transvaal Gold 
E‘r e T l w v* tliei . r Past - Present, and Future,” by Air. 
>v. H. Penning. 

,, 8 p m. Civil Engineer : “The Comparative 
Merits of Vertical anl Horizontal Engines, and 
llotauve Beam-Engines, for Pumping,” by Mr. 
>V. E. Rich. 

Wednesday, April 30, 8 p.m. Society of Aits: “Tha 
New Legislation as to Fresh-water Fisheries,” by 
Mr. J. W. Willis Bund. 

Thursday, May i, l.so p.m. Royal Institution: Annual 
Meeting. 

A . n ,JV n ; Institution: “Flame and Oxida¬ 

tion,” I., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 pm. Linnean: “Flora of Philippines and its 
Divivation,’ by Mr. R A. Rolfe; “Embryology of 
the Weevor Full {Tmchinm vijtcra).*' by Mr. Geo. 
Brook; “ Mehnpt/rum pattens?.** by Mr. G. C. Druce : 
“New Genus of Fungida allied to Mkmbacia <f 
Cretaceous Age,” by Prof. P. AI. Duncan. 

S pon. Chemical: “ Benz izl ictie Acid and some 
of its Derivatives,” I.,bv Dr. W. H. Perkin, jun. 5 
“ Fluorene,” by Mr. W. it. E. Hodgkiuson. 


* “ Ex istis crat W. Alalet sesitus quando mor¬ 
tuus fait et Comes R. quando se forisfecerit.” 
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8 p.m. Archaeological Institute: u The Religiou 
Symbolism of the Unicorn,” by the Rev. J. Hirst 
“ The Scandinavian Element in the English People.* 
by Mr. J. F. Hod^etts; “ Fourteenth- and Fifteenth- 
Century Brasses,” by Mr. J. G. Waller. 

Friday, May 2, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Keltic 
Derivations in Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary of English 
Etymology ,” by Mr. Thomas Powell. 

9 pin. Royal Institution: “Krakatoa,” by 
Prof. Judd. 

Saturday, May 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: •• Recent 
Discoveries in Roman Archaeology/* II.—The 
Forum, by Mr. H. M. Wostropp. 


JEBB 8 


SCIENCE. 

“ OEDIPUS TVEANlfUS.” 


With 
Vol 


Sophocles , the Plays and Fragments. 

Critical Notes, &c. By K. C. Jebb. 

(Cambridge : University Press.) 

As edition of Sophocles by Prof. Jebb will be 
welcomed by those who believe that there is 
still much to be done for the Tragic Poets, 
Prof. Jebb’s school editions of the Ajax and 
Plectra are classical in a double sense, and he 
has long been ranked among the foremost 
Greek scholars in this country. An ambitious 
work by him raises great expectations in the 
minds of all interested in classical scholarship 
and in the reputation of this country in that 
department of study. 

On opening the volume we are surprised by 
the modesty of the editor. His book is not 
to supersede Prof. Campbell’s edition. That 
there may be concentric editions of the same 
author (to employ Prof. Kennedy’s apt 
metaphor) is easily intelligible ; but can two 
editions have the same circumference without 
ousting each other ? Only if the one supple, 
ments the other, as some of Hermann’s 
editions supplemented some of Elmsley’s 
Obviously we cannot lay much weight on 
Prof. Jebb’s intention ; his book is, besides, a 
model of courtesy as it is of several such 
virtues. Prof. Campbell’s edition is in 
general use at the universities and in the 
highest forms of schools; though it has met 
with severe criticism, it is generally acknow. 
ledged to be a very meritorious produc¬ 
tion. A question which will occur to every 
student is—How far is Prof. Jebb’s book an 
advance on its predecessor ? Is the light from 
Oxford outshone by the light from Cam¬ 
bridge ? 

Let us begin with the text. Prof. Jebb, at 
the expense of much time and industry, 
has recollated many MSS. Everyone must 
admire the industry and accuracy of the 
editor. However, the correctness of Prof. 
Campbell’s previous collations has not been 
seriously doubted; and at the mouth of 
how many witnesses shall a MS. reading be 
confirmed ? The intricate question of the 
relations of the MSS. to each other is reserved 
for a later volume. Though Prof. Jebb gives 
us little hope of any complete solution of the 
problems, we may trust that something positive 
will have been the reward of his labours. 
Like Prof. Campbell, he is a conservative 
critic, but prints in some nine cases conjectures 
of his own. One of these (1091), pg ov trt ye 
(cat iraTpuoTav O iSlmvv for pr/ . . . OlSt'irov, 
is a correction of the very best kind, bestowing 
by an infinitesimal change sense and grammar 
on a passage devoid of both. The corrections 
of 1218 (Oxrirtp idX.tp.ov yewv for <Li irtpiakka 
la\(<ov) and 1280 (xctra for kukiI) are, perhaps, 
of the kind to be called brilliant rather than 


probable.* The rest, though less attractive, 
are meritorious as being original contribu¬ 
tions to the subject. Prof. Jebb also makes a 
judicious selection of the conjectures of others. 
Prof. Kennedy’s supplement, <jvppa\ov, ap¬ 
pears in the text at 202, Nauck’s yovouri for 
yovtvo-i at 1495. On the whole, however, I 
should not venture to call the new text a very 
decided improvement on that of the Oxford 
edition. No notice at all is taken of Nauck r 
TtKp.apovp(voi for iKptTpovpcvoi (795), to which 
Prof. Campbell devotes a few lines, and which 
is entitled to a hearing from Nauck’s learned 
defence of it. In 360, Aoya>, a good conjecture 
of Prof. Campbell’s (compare the Homeric 
eirtmv Truprpropai), is rejected for Hartung’s 
Xtytav. The number of passages in which the 
two texts differ seriously cannot be very large, 
We turn next to the notes. Writers almost 
invariably put some of their best things 
towards the beginning. We shall, therefore, 
form a fair estimate of the relative merits of 
the two editors by comparing their observa¬ 
tions on the first twenty lines. On 1, Prof. 
Jebb observes, after his predecessor, that Oedi¬ 
pus addresses the Thebans like a stranger, that 
via is “last-bom” not “new,” and that rpoy»J is 
collective; he then criticises Prof. Campbell’s 
version. “ Campbell understands ‘ my last- 
bom care derived from ancient Cadmus ’—as 
though the Tpo^eds were Oedipus. But could 
KdSjiiov Tpotfrrj mean ‘ [»»y] nurslings [derived 
from ] Cadmus ’ ? ” This criticism is just, 
but scarcely necessary. I may observe that 
since Nauck’s (or Bentley’s) discovery that 
only one priest is present, it may be doubted 
whether vti should not be rendered “ young. 

On 2, 0oa£(T(, Prof. Campbell has a note, 
Prof. Jebb a note and an appendix; neither 
adds anything to Hermann; and, indeed, the 
question seems insoluble. On 3, i£tcrrcppivoi, 
Prof. Jebb observes, “ !kt. k\&8. ifrarcppivoi = 
'iKTgplovs kXuSovs i£arr(ppivovs e^ovrts. Xen. 
Anab. iv. 3, 28, StrjyKvkotpivovt rovs icomoras 
Kal im/3(j3kyjpivovs rovt Toforas.” The peri¬ 
phrastic rendering txnjpious k\uSov<s i£e<rrep- 
pivovs ixovrt's is perhaps misleading, for we 
ordinarily use that periphrasis for a very 
different idiom; e.g., Anab. vii. 4, 16, i<nra<r- 
pivoi to. — ra ilffq itrrracrptva J^ovrcs; 
Cgrop. i. 4, 3, avartrapivos rrjv pa.\atpav = 
rrjv pa\aipav ivartrapivyp i\tav. Presumably, 
however, Prof. Jebb really understands arip- 
para fyoirts [c<£’] bcnjptow xAaSois; as only 
then will the quotation from Xenophon be 
appropriate. It would be dangerous to deny 
the possibility of such a syntax, but surely it 
is unusually harsh; even Xenophon, when he 
explains himself [Anab. v. 2, 12), says, tovs 
T oforas |jri/?f/3Ai)o-0<u irrl rats vevpats. Prof. 
Campbell, who, like most editors, takes uct. 
kA« 8. as instrumental dative, but believes 
£eartppivoi to refer to the errippara wound 
round the xAdSoi, cites very appositely Pind. 
Mem. 10, 93, ipyvptoOivTVt <riiv olvypous ffakavs. 

It is not likely that the passages of Xenophon 


All these have been suggested before—(1) 
OlSCrovy by Blaydes ; (2) k ira by Otto (printed by 
Wecklein in both editions); (3) x*"*' by Burgess; 
(4) ia\4fj.uv by Wecklein; similarly, (5) the con¬ 
jecture on 277 is to be found in Blaydes’ note ; 
and (6) the supplement in 877 is really Nauck’s. 
The correction (7) of 1105 is contained implicitly 
in Wecklein’s note; the supplement (8) in 493 is 
variation of Brunck’s, adopted (1882) by Brand- 
sclieid. Oversights of this kind are of course diffi¬ 
cult to avoid. 


escaped his notice. On 4, Prof. Campbell 
observes “ that Oedipus begins with a formal 
antithesis, and then the real antithesis (be¬ 
tween the signs of hope and grief) is suggested 
to him.” Prof. Jebb says, “the verbal con¬ 
trast is merely between the fumes of incense 
burnt on the altars as a propitiatory offering 
{II. 8, 48, ripevos ftwpos rt Oirgtis), and the 
sounds, whether of invocation to the Healer, 
or of despair.” If there is any difference 
between these two notes, Prof. Campbell has 
in his favour the whole evidence of antiquity; 
for the lines became proverbial of a medley of 
opposite feelings or occupations (see the citations 
in Hermann’s note, to which add Athenaeus, 
p. 420 /), and the idea of the medley of 
different things is given by Spov piv . . opov 
fit {e.g., Socrates, Eccles. Mist. ii. 19, Tva yvZxso/ 
opov piv Try; avKOtftavrw tu>v irtpoSofov rr/y 
avalSaav, opov Si rotv dvaroXudov to ckk 
ao-TtKov iv XpumS <f>pbytjpa). The notes on 
7 (aAA toy), 8 (iraoa), 9, 10 (irpo rtiivSe), come 
to the same in both commentaries, Prof. 
Campbell being the more concise. Both say 
the same on o-ri/favra (11), except that Prof. 
Jebb discusses Prof. Kennedy’s view (to reject 
it). On the other hand, Prof. Jebb has a note 
on is Bikovros iv, a somewhat common idiom, 
on which Prof. Campbell is silent. To pg ov 
Prof. Jebb gives a note and an appendix, but 
he adds no instances to those collected long 
ago by Prof. Campbell on the Theaetetus. 
Notes on 16, 17, 18, 19, practically identical. 
On 20, Prof. Campbell observes, “ two different 
market-places are mentioned by Xenophon 
{Hell. v. 2, 29) and Pausanias. But the 
plural is more probably simply poetical.” 
Prof. Jebb says : “ ayopauri, local dative, like 


oiKtiv oi/pavw, Pind. Mem. 10, 58. [Here 
follows a brief description of Thebes. J (1) 
One of the iyopai meant here was on a hill 
to the north of the acropolis, and was the 
iyopa KaSpxlas (see Paus. ix. 12, 3). (2) 

The other was in the lower town. Xen. 
Hellen. v. 2, 29 refers to this ; f) fdovkrj cVa%ro 
iv rr) iv iyopa. tnop, Sia, to tos yuvaocas iv rrj 
KaS pela d«rpo<f>opia.£ctv: unless KaSfuia has the 
narrower sense of 1 acropolis.’ Compare Arist. 
Pol. 4 (7), 12, 2 on tho Thessalian custom of 
having two ayopal.” These notes are also 
substantially the same. I am aware that it 
dangerous to dispute a point of Greek 
topography with Prof. Jebb, who more than 
once enlivens his commentary with valuable 
extracts from notes taken during his travels 
in Greece ; but I am surprised at the inference 
he draws from the passage in Xenophon; if 
tho council sat in the iyopa because the women 
were on the KaS/xtia, surely it follows that 
the KaS/xfia was not an iyopa. Now, what 
does Pausanias say ? KaOon t!)s iKpoiroktm; 
iyopa <r<f>urtv iff rjpihv vcirolijrat., “on that part 
of the acropolis where an iyopa has been built 
them in mg own time ”—the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, more than five hundred years after 
Sophocles’ death! Prob. Jebb is not likely 
to he quoting at second-hand; hut there is 
apparently no variant in the MSS. of Pausanias, 
nor, indeed, can one he easily imagined. I 
venture to think that the expression of Dio 
Chrysostom (i. 146, ed. L. Dind.), g ip^ala 
iyopa, also points to the fact that there was 
only one ancient iyopa. Diodorus (xii. 70, 5), 
too, knows only ot one. Such of Prof. Jebb’s 
notes as I have passed over consist of informa¬ 
tion probably omitted by Prof. Campbell 
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because it could easily be obtained elsewhere. 
In the remainder, there seems to be very little 
difference between the two commentators; 
many will think that the balance, if there be 
any, lies in Prof. Campbell’s favour. 

Turning to the Introduction, one hundred 
pages in length, we find much that is interest¬ 
ing—Prof. Jebb’s Englsh style is celebrated 
for its beauty, and his translation is un¬ 
doubtedly most successful—but very little of 
importance that is new. If anyone were to 
compare "Wccklein’s learned and lucid Intro¬ 
duction to his very unpretending Iphigenia in 
Tauris, he would be astonished at the amount 
of information conveyed in one-fourth of the 
space. Possibly Wecklein is writing on a 
comparatively fresh subject, while Prof. Jebb 
is dealing with one that is worn out; perhaps, 
however, we might have expected some 
account, or, at any rate, notice, of Clearchus’ 
puzzle, recorded and elucidated (after a fashion) 
by Athenaeus. 

The Appendix contains one very learned 
note on the importance of Arcturus in the 
Greek Calendar; another very learned note 
on the Sphinx—it is on matters of this kind 
that Prof. Jebb displays his strength most; 
so by a very fine observation on 11. 899, 900, 
Toy olOlktov yeti eir ofx<j>aXov . . oiiSt tov 'Afiaiai 
va6v, he points out that in 480 b.c. the Delphic 
oracle was ravaged, but not that at Abac; 
the longest, on the performance of the 
“ Oedipus Tyrannus ” at Harvard. The rest 
are on matters which have perhaps had their 
full share of discussion. Prof. Jebb is very 
anxious to do justice to Prof. Kennedy, but 
scarcely, perhaps, succeeds. Many will think 
the interpretation of piatrpa (313) one of 
Prof. Kennedy’s fairest contributions to the 
“ Oedipus Tyrannus ; ” Prof. Jebb adopts it, 
but docs not name the discoverer. Other 
views of difficulties (like the ingenious and 
satisfactory interpretation of ouj/i</>opds, 44, 5), 
held for thirty years continuously by a 
scholar who is also a champion of novelty 
in re tarn Jiuxa, almost deserved acceptance on 
that ground alone. Prof. Jebb, however, 
only gives them a “fair and impartial hear¬ 
ing.” 

To sum up ; the new edition gives at least 
one brilliant and certain restoration of the 
original text. The notes, taken as a whole, 
add very little to Prof. Campbell’s, and repeat 
from him much that need not have been 
repeated. Possibly twenty lines taken from 
some other parts of the play might have 
yielded us more fertilo results; some notes 
show very unusual learning (eg., the note 
on rptSouXos [1063], which Prof. Jebb illus¬ 
trates from Theopompus, p. 277, HvOoviKgv, rj 
Bo K\v8oi piv gv SovAg Trjt ahAgrpCSoi, iKtlvg Sc 
%armnp Sxrrt ylvttrOai pg povov rptSovXov . . 
avt-qv) ;* some very careful study of the play 
(e.g., the note on 760, where an incongruity 
is discovered which seems to have escaped all 
previous students); but the amount of original 
matter throughout bears no proportion to 
that which is tralatxcium ; and the same want 
of novelty is the chief defect of the Introduc¬ 
tion and Appendices. Ho one will deny Prof. 
Jebb’s book-learning and taste or general 
accuracy; but one may venture to hopo that 
in the remaining volumes we shall have more 
of Prof. Jebb and less of previous commenta¬ 
tors. D. 8. Makooliouth. 


PROF. VIRCHOW ON DARWINISM. 

We quote from the Scotsman the following 
translation of an address delivered by Prof. 
Virchow to the students of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity last Friday in the course of the Ter¬ 
centenary Festival:— 

“Among the matters which have a common 
interest for us, I am in such cordial sympathy 
with you that there is only one topic on which there 
may seem to have been some disturbance in the 
happy relation which subsists between us. On that 
matter, therefore, you will allow me now to speak 
to you—I mean the position which I am supposed to 
have taken up towards the teachings of Darwin. 
The opinions which I expressed have, in some 
English publications, been much misunderstood. 
I never was hostile to Darwin, never have said that 
Darwinism was a scientific impossibility. But 
when I pronounced my opinion on Darwinism at 
the Association of German Naturalists at Munich, 
I was convinced, as I still am, that the develop¬ 
ment which it had taken in Germany was extreme 
and arbitrary. Allow me to state to you the reasons 
on which I founded my opinion. Firstly, Darwin¬ 
ism was interpreted in Germany as including the 
question of the first origin of life, not merely its 
manner of propagation. Whoever investigates 
the subject of development comes upon the ques¬ 
tion of the creation of life. This was not a 
new question. It is the old gencratio equivoea, 
or epigenesis. Does life arise from a peculiar 
arrangement of inorganic atoms under certain 
conditions ? We can imagiue oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen coming together to form 
albumen, and that out of the albumen there was 
produced a living cell. All this is possible; but 
the highest possibility is only n speculation, and 
cannot be admitted as the basis of doctrine. In 
science it is not hypotheses that decide, but facts; 
we arrive at truth only by investigation and ex¬ 
periment. I need not say that this demand of 
science for proof, instead of speculation, was long 
ago made in England. Ever since the time of 
Bacon it has had a home among you. We may 
concede that gencratio equivoea is a logical possi¬ 
bility. But it is important for you students always 
to bear in mind the great distinction between the 
construction of logical possibilities Jand their 
application in practical life. If you try to shape 
your conduct simply according to logical possi¬ 
bilities, you will often find yourself coming into 
violent conflict with the stern facts of existence. 
Let me give you an illustration. In recent times 
the fact of the presence of miuute organisms giving 
rise to important processes has been recognised, 
not only in medicine, but in connexion with 
agriculture and various industries. It was of the 
utmost importance to determine whether these 
organisms originated rle novo in the decom¬ 
posing bodies, or were produced by similar pre¬ 
existing organisms, and introduced from without. 
A century ago it was possible to admit the spon¬ 
taneous generation of microbia. But here sits M. 
Pasteur, the man who has demonstrated by means 
of direct experiment that, in spite of logical 
possibility, all known microbia found in decaying 
matter ore derived from similar ancestors. No man 
would now be justified in practical life in acting on 
the possibility of a gencratio equivoea of microbia. 
A physician who finds himself in presence of in¬ 
fectious disease among his patients, or an agri¬ 
culturist whose crops are blighted, or a man 
engaged in the production of alcohol or sugar by 
fermentation, must set himself to discover what 
brings about the changes that he has to deal 
with; he must see what organisms are there which 
have been imported from without, and must then 
enquire whence they have been derived. The 
physician who has to combat an epidemic dare not 
act as if the germ were spontaneously produced in 
any patient. Such is the difference between 
logical possibilities and the practical work of daily 
life. Every teacher of science must lead his 
students to suppose that each living being that he 
meets must have had a father and mother, or at 
least one or other of them; and every scientific 
conclusion maintains that one generation is legiti¬ 
mately descended from another precisely similar. 
That was one consideration that led me to warn 
my fellow-countrymen against developing a 
system out of logical possibilities. At the very 
time when we were getting free from the chains of 
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former dogma, we seemed to be in danger of forging 
new ones for ourselves. The second question con¬ 
cerning Darwinism had regard to the descent 
of man, whether from apes, or other vertebrate 
animals. Was there anywhere a pro-anthropos? In 
regard to this question, I thought that the existence 
of such a precursor of man was a logical possi¬ 
bility, perhaps a probability. Only I found, to 
begin with, that it was a purely speculative question, 
not one raised by any observed phenomena. No 
pro-anthropos had ever been discovered ; not even 
a fragment of him. I had myself long been 
specially occupied in prehistoric investigations to 
get near the primitive man. When I began these 
studies, twenty years ago, there was a general 
disposition to arrive at this discovery. Everybody 
who found a skull in a cave, or a bone in the 
fissure of a rock, thought ho had got a bit of 
him. I wish you specially to notice that the 
smaller the fragment of skull, the easier it was to 
make it out to be the skull of the pro-anthropos. 
It was never thought of where the entire skull 
was in hand. When the upper part of the cranium 
alone—the calvarium without the face and the 
j base, as in the case of the Neanderthal skull— 
was discovered, it was easy, by changing its hori- 
1 zontal position, by elevating either the anterior or 
the posterior part, to give the impression that it 
had belonged either to a being of a superior or 
inferior race. You can make the experiment with 
any calvarium. If you make a series of diagrams 
of skulls, placing them over each other, you may 
make them appear similar or dissimilar, according 
| as you choose one or another fixed point for bring¬ 
ing them into relation. I should like to impress 
upon you that every discovery of that kind should 
be received with caution and scrutiny. In my 
judgment, no skull hitherto discovered can be re¬ 
garded as that of a predecessor of man. In the 
course of the last fifteen years we have had oppor¬ 
tunities of examining skulls of all the various races 
of mankind—even of the most savage tribes—and 
among them all no group has been observed differ¬ 
ing in its essential characters from the general 
human type. So that I must say that an anthro¬ 
pological teacher has not occasion to speak of a 
pro-anthropos except as matter of speculation. 
But speculation in general is unprofitable. As 
Goethe says — 

‘ Ein Kerl der speculirt 
1st wie ein Thier auf Oder Heidc, 

Vom biisen Geist umhergefiihrt.’ 

The day before I gave the address in Munich to 
which I have referred, Prof. Haeckel had gone so 
far as to propose to introduce into our schools a 
new system of religious instruction, based upon 
the doctrine of the Descent of Man ; and I still think 
it necessary to guard against the danger of con¬ 
structing systems of doctrine out of possibilities, 
and making these the basis of general education. 
Lastly, I have to refer to the geological aspect of 
the question. This is the most important aspect 
of it as treated by Darwin himself; and here wo 
must recognise that the most important advance 
has been made in consequence of his ideas in our 
understanding of the progressive development of 
organs in the different classes of animals. From 
the earliest period the organisation of man has been 
regarded, and can only be regarded, as an animal 
organisation ; and therefore, from a zoological 
point of view, the body of a man must be regarded 
os belonging to the animal kingdom. That I do 
not wish to deny. Thrt day ten years Liebig 
died. I recall his memory at this moment to re¬ 
peat one of his memorable sayings— 1 Natural 
science is modest.’ He meant that science should 
be confined within the limits of observation. 
Every man who goes beyond that sphere becomes 
a transcendentalist, and transcendentalism has 
always been dangerous to science.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EPINAI. GLOSSARY. 

Hampstead: April 11,1894. 

The long delay in the appearance of Prof. 
Skeat’s second notice of my edition of the 
Epinal Glossary (for the first see Academy, 
February 9) makes it desirable that I should at 
once make such remarks as are suggested by his 
criticisms, and at the same time print a list of 
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errors I have discovered in my transcript, so 
that they may be published, together with any 
additional ones that may be pointed out by 
others, in Mr. Fumivall’s Index. I should be 
particularly pleased if the reviewer of the New 
K /if// ish Dictionary in the Athenaeum some time 
ago may be thus induced to emerge from the 
safe shelter of anonymity, and fnvour us with 
some proofs of his assertion (dragged in for no 
apparent reason) that the Epinal Glossary has 
been very carelessly transcribed. I will begin 
with my errata. 

Of the following several are certainly, and 
all probably, the result of letters dropping out 
after the proofs had passed out of my hands, 
two of them having already boon pointed out 
by Prof. Skeat:—5 f 37, bridis (read hridils); 
11 f 18, aceussa {-(it); 22 o 27, eceptator (re-); 
28 a 20, nestibulm {-him); 28 c 14, ucria {ueneria); 
28 c 34, undent {uitdeciiiujtie). The following 
are wrong expansions of contractions:—- 
11 d 25, deu/a (dram); 17 f 22, 0, data ini 
(dri). In Ilf 2(1, and 2G f 35, the star must 
le removed, and in 9 f 28 foot (noted by 
Prof. Skeat) must be starred, as also probably 
nneiims in 2 b 32 ; yabutan, 18 f 25 (noted by 
Prof. Skeat), is certainly treated as an English 
word in the later Glossaries, though it has a 
very un-English look. The remaining are:— 
1(1 b 13, dilattatio {dilatatio); 18 f 22, differt 
{deffert ); 32, inmntlicnni {in modiim); 19 b 24, 
rirndum {cineulum); 25 f 34, stuhilium {-tint); 
2(5 a 23, serpulum ( seripu! am ); 27 e 17, tesscrarius 
trisae-) ; f 21, existnte {e.rultate ); 27 d 35, s/iolio 
-in). Several of these I should not havo been 
able to correct by the MS., but luckily they 
have come out quite clear in the original 
photograph. 

I do not think that panibus: sol (18 f 25) can 
be an English gloss, as suggostedby Prof, Skeat, 
for, if so, we should expect some such form as 
solum. Sol cannot well be anything but “ sun,” 
and, if so, the corruption must lie in the former 
word; I suggest as the original reading )iaubptes, 
“ all-seer,” a well-known Greek epithet of the 
sun. Henry Sweet. 


DR. BDDDEXSTEO’s “ WICLIF.” 

Inner Temple: April 18. IS81. 

It would bo presumption on my part to 
attempt to defend Dr. Buddensieg’s theory of 
critical editing against Mr. Hessels, and I 
have no doubt that the learned Doctor will 
himself muke such reply as ho thinks fit. 
But I may perhaps bo forgiven for entering a 
plea on behalf of those “philosophers, theo¬ 
logians, and dogmatists ” who, like myself, do 
not approach a Wiclif text from the philo¬ 
logical standpoint. 

While admitting the righteousness of Mr. 
Hessels’ lexicographical ire when he finds him¬ 
self cheated of what might possibly be a miss¬ 
ing link in the life-history of a word form, still, 
I would ask him to havo a little charity for us 
who do not possess his knowledge of mediaeval 
Latin orthography. We poor theologians and 
dogmatists may grasp the meaning of blnsfemia, 
but we find something uncanny, if not un¬ 
intelligible, about rdus, ypnyrypha, ili/niriones, 
sit/ieini, vohnnptotis, and so forth. Besides 
this, I fancy tho true palaeographer would like 
to preserve even tho abbreviations of tho MS. 
in the printed text. How much this would 
add to the difficulty of studying mediaeval 
writers for historical und theological purposes is 
very evident. Of course, the difficulty might 
bo, to some extent, overcome by the insertion 
of copious foot-notes to assist us weaker 
brethren ; it then becomes a question of space 
and expense, which I havo no doubt the 
majority—tho “historians, philosophers, theo¬ 
logians, and dogmatists ’’—would be willing 
to shure, in order to satisfy the important aims 
of the philologist and lexicographer. 


To tho latter the most critically perfect text 
would, I suppose, mean the most accurate re¬ 
production of the “ best ” MS. with as wide a 
range of readings as space or existing MSS. 
would permit. But a critical text to the 
“ historian, philosopher, theologian, and dog¬ 
matist ” means, I venture to think, something 
in addition to this; the editor must have a 
knowledge of the history, philosophy, and 
theology of the period of tho author whom he 
is editing. This is not only necessary in order 
that the editor may assist the reader to a due 
understanding of his author, but is an indis¬ 
pensable guide to the editor himself in the 
right reading of his MS. Without this his¬ 
torical and theological knowledge it is con¬ 
ceivable that tho best palaeographer will go 
astray, or at least be unaware of errors or 
difficulties in his text. It is because Dr. 
Buddcnsieg seems possessed of this knowledge 
in such a high degree that I ventured, in the 
manner, perhaps, of tho “dogmatist,” to term 
his edition a “critical one.” I am ready, at 
the same time, to confess that from Mr. 
Hessels’ standpoint it may be valueless. Per¬ 
haps an editor may yet bo found to fulfil the 
desires of both classes of readers. 

If I may venture to trespass a little 
further on your space, I would point out 
a still more complete coincidence in words 
between successive anti-Roman writers than 
that referred to in my review of Dr. Budden¬ 
sieg’s book. Following up tho hint given by 
Wiclif himself in the De Ortlinaiivne Fratram, 
that ho had entered upon the labours of William 
of St. Amour, I have endeavoured to examine 
his works (which were published at Constance 
in 1020). Unluckily, I can discover no copy in 
the British Museum. In Brown's Fasciculus, 
however, there are two of his sermons, and 
into the second he has introduced tho following 
sentence:— 

“ UtChristus in suupredieatione idiotas etsimpliccs 
eligit, ita e eontrurio Anticliristus ad falsitutem 
suarn astruendam, duplices astutos et hujus 
muudi linbentes scicutiam electurus est” {Fuse. 
Rcrum Expet. et Fug., t. ii., p. 52). 

It is needless to point out how closo these are 
to tho words of Wiclif, written more than a 
hundred years after:— 

“ Christas clegit sibi discipnlos simplices, ydiotas 
et mimdi pauperes . . . et in introitu ad suam 
religionem tacit eos plus pauperes, ut patet Math, 
xix. . . . Papa autem elegit sibi plurcs quam 
duodecim cardinales, plus inclytos callidos et astu¬ 
tos,” Ac. (Dc Christo et suo Adcersario Antichrixto). 
With regard to this, I can now give a still 
closer parallel than from the De Anntoinia Anti¬ 
christ! —namely, from Hus’s first sermon on the 
Antichrist, where wo read in conclusion : 

“Item ubi Christus eligit discipnlos simplices, 
idiotas, mundo pauperes, ct in introitum ad suam 
religionem fecit plus pauperes, ut patet Mathaei 
xix. Iete pseudo eligit sibi plus inclytos duplices, 
callidos et astutos.” 

Finally, Otto Brunfels in 1523, in his com¬ 
parison of Christ and Antichrist, wrote of the 
former, “asciscit sibi pauperes discipulos, 
idiotas et simplices apostolos,” whilo the latter 
“ asciscit divites curtisanos,” Ac. It may, 
perhaps, bo that these passages adiuit some 
explanation other than that of direct repro¬ 
duction ; if not, it is interesting to find the 
Mullens Mendicantium starting in the middle of 
the thirteenth century a catch-phrase, which, 
after passing through France, England, and 
Bohemia, was echoed in Germany in 1325! 

Karl Pearson. 


A HISSING COLLECTION OF LATIN ANECDOTES. 

New College, Oxford: April 21, 1881. 
Can any readers of the Academy answer a 
question lately addressed to me by Prof. Wolfflin, 
of Munich, and put forward also at tho end of 

Diqitiz 


the last number of his Archiv ? A collection 
of anecdotes, “ De vestigiis philosophorum,’’ 
written by one Flavianus (probably a Kico- 
machus Flavianus : see Teuffel, 428, 1, ed. 4), is 
quoted by John of Salisbury, Walter Burley, 
and probably by Walter Mayer (“ De nugis 
curiatium,” ed. Wright, in the Epist. ad 
Valeriuin, pp. 148, 149). Is the work quoted 
by any other writers ? It was extant, probably, 
in the twelfth century, and may, indeed, still 
survive in some library. F. Haverfield. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The fourth edition of Henfrey’s Elementary 
Course of Botany will be published early in 
May, by Mr. Van Voorst. The Morphology of 
Flowering Plants has been revised and added 
to by Dr. Maxwell Masters, who has also made 
great additions to the physiological portions, 
while Mr. A. W. Bennett has rewritten the 
sections relating to Cryptogamia. This new 
edition will be still further enriched with 
numerous illustrations. 

Mr. Clement Reid, of the Geological Survey, 
has contributed a very suggestive paper on 
“ Dust and Soils ” to the current number of the 
Geoloyical Magazine. He believes that the 
formation of soil is not generally duo to the 
weathering of the underlying rocks. In order 
to form a good soil, a mixture of materials from 
different rocks is necessary; and it seems that, 
on high ground, such a mixture can only be 
effected by means of wind. Mr. Reid there¬ 
fore sees the origin of most fertile soils in tho 
finely divided mineral matter and organic dust 
which is constantly present in the atmosphere, 
and was probably far more abundant in former 
periods, when the climate was colder. The 
author believes that it is “to the keen east 
winds of spring that we owe in a great measure 
tho fertility of our country.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Frederic Pincott, we hear, has re¬ 
moved one difficulty from the path of Vedic 
students by discovering the system on which 
the ancient Brahmins arranged the hymns of 
the Rigveda-sanhitil. Prof. Max Muller sus¬ 
pected that they were arranged upon a definite 
plan; but no scholar, either European or 
Indian, has hitherto succeeded in discovering 
the clue to the mystery. Mr. Pincott has 
found that the first Mandala is a ceremonial 
liturgy, or ancient Prayer Book; that the 
Mandalas are themselves placed in a ceremonial 
order; that the tenth Mandala contains two 
separate collections of hymns; and that each 
individual hymn is plaoed where it is found in 
precise accordance with a law deduced from its 
rishi, its deity, its length, and its metre. The 
proof of tho truth of Mr. Pineott’s discovery is 
to bo found in tho precise accordance of the 
facts with the theory. No explanation of 
anomalies is needed; for, of tho 1,017 hymns 
in the Rigveda, there is only one hymn which 
has a verse more than it ought to have accord¬ 
ing to its place. Mr. Pincott’s plan will 
shortly bo published at full length in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. A. A. Macdoxell, Taylorian Toucher of 
German in Oxford, obtained last week, by 
examination, the degree of Ph.D. “ maxima 
cum laudo ” in tho University of Leipzig. His 
dissertation treated a Sanskrit theme, and the 
subjects of the vira voce, were Sanskrit, com¬ 
parative philology, and Old German. The 
examiners were Profs. Windiseh, Leskien, and 
Hildobrandt. 

Gen. Faidiierre, who is an authority on tho 
native dialeots of Algeria, has been elected a 
“ inombre libro ” of the Academie des In¬ 
scriptions. 

id by GOOglC 
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The prize of £80 offered by the Academic des 
Inscriptions for a work on “ The Rabbinical 
Geography of Europe during the Middle Ages ” 
has just been awarded to Dr. Neubauer. The 
subject was one which demanded an extensive 
and minute acquaintance, not only with such 
well-known travellers as Benjamin of Tudela, 
but with mediaeval Rabbinical literature 
generally, not excluding even the colophons of 
MSS. The sixteenth century is regarded as 
marking the close of the middlo ages. The 
work is a fresh proof of tho importance of 
Rabbinical Hebrew, not only for Biblical 
and ecclesiastical studies, but, as it would 
now appear, for geography also. It will bo 
remembered that Dr. Neubauer’s volume on 
La Geo'/raphie da Talmud was crowned by 
the Institut nearly twenty years ago. 

A HEW edition of Prof. Sayce’s book. Fresh 
Lii/ht from the Monuments , published by the 
Religious Tract Society last November, is about 
to appear ; and a German translation of it, by 
Dr. Bezold, will be brought out at Leipzig by 
Messrs. Schulze in a few weeks. 


FINE ART. 

ITALIAN AND GERMAN BCIU.VL-LTRNS. 

TJeher die Zcitbestimmung der italischen und 

deutschen Satis-Urnen. Yon lludolf Vir¬ 
chow. (Berlin: Diimmler.) 

The journey recently mado into Italy by 
Prof. Virchow has given occasion for a valuable 
treatise by him on those strange, hut-shaped 
burial-urns which are found both on Italian 
and North-German ground. In the Etruscan 
Room of tho British Museum two of them 
may be seen. They have the form of cot¬ 
tages, with a high, raftered roof, the slanting 
front of which is so ornamented as to repre¬ 
sent a garret. There is a door—once secured 
by a metal pin passing through two rings at 
its sides—which served for the introduction 
of the ashes of the dead after cremation. 
The whole looks remarkably like a miniature 
of many a modern peasants’ hut; yet it is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. As to tho 
garret-windows of these hut-urns. Dr. Schlie- 
mann {Troja, p. 126) holds a different view. 
In his opinion, the marks in question are 
rather a mystic sign, like the svastika. To my 
mind, the hut-urns I have seen appear to be 
provided with windows ; and this is the view 
held by Pigorini and Sir John Lubbock, as 
quoted by the discoverer of Troy himself. 

I will observe here that one of the hut- 
urns in the British Museum—that presented 
by Mr. W. R. Hamilton—has five roof 
beams; tho other three. Prof. Virchow’s 
statement, founded on tho drawing he had 
seen, attributes three beams to each of 
the urns. His description, therefore, is 
so far to be modified, though the point 
is not of any importance. One of the 
urns still shows a gable-end of beams laid 
cross-wise, with a kind of hom-like termina¬ 
tion. On the other gable-ends theso horns 
are broken off. It may be useful in this con¬ 
nexion to refer to a passage in Beowulf. 
There Hrodgar builds a hall named Heorot— 
that is, Hart. It is called “ the house rich 
in horns,” on account of its being adorned 
with stags’ horns, or because of the battlements 
being horn-shaped. A similar custom exists ns 
far as Madagascar and Siam. So I gather 
from a recent articlo in the Antananarivo 
Annual. 

In hia History of Ancient Pottery, Dr. Samuel 


Birch looks upon the house-shaped urns dis¬ 
covered in Germany as “ distinctly Teutonic.” 
They occur, he says, in the graves of the 
period when bronze weapons were used, and 
before the predominance of Roman art. A 
very curious specimen of this kind, supposed 
to represent a lake-dwelling, is in the 
Museum at Munich. It is—Dr. Birch remarks 
—formed of seven cylindrical huts and a porch, 
and is ornamented in front with a spiral 
device of the character of the bronze and even 
iron period. Prof. Virchow mentions a fact 
which, considering how persistent popular 
traditions and customs are, even when their 
cause and reason have long passed away, may 
help to throw some light on the question at 
issue. He points out that the money boxes 
made of clay, which arc “ even now in use in 
many places of Northern Germany,” are often 
exactly of the same form as the hut-shaped 
fire-burial urns. I, too, remember these clay 
boxes in South-western Germany. Some of 
them were house-shaped in the usual form ; 
others were globular, like the huts of various 
aboriginal tribes. With the eminent Berlin 
Professor, I believe that tho oldest German 
house-form must not—as Weinhold seems to 
think—exclusively bo sought in the imitation 
of a waggon. The tribal development of the 
vast Teutonic race has been very diverse from 
the earliest times. There are house-forms even 
now in the Black Forest and in Switzerland 
which suddenly seem to transplant us to 
farther Asia, and the models of which, for 
aught we know, are of most ancient tradition¬ 
ary inheritance. 

As to the urns discovered in Italy, they 
have been held by some to be Etruscan, by 
others pre-Etruscan, or archaic. Giuseppe 
Tambroni, however, had already, in 1817, 
attributed them to tho invasion of Germanic 
tribes during the Great Migrations. A pas¬ 
sage in Prokopios’ Gothic War (iii.), re¬ 
ferring to King Totila’s army, is appealed to 
as a partial confirmation. The controversy 
about tho origin of these peculiar urns has 
been a lively and interesting one. Somo of 
those who maintain the Teutonic theory 
point to tho fact of German coloni and 
prisoners of war having been settled in the 
provinces, and even in the very heart of the 
Roman Empire, ever since the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

In tho Zeitschrift fir Ethnologic of 1880 
(vol. xii.) Prof. Virchow gave a short descrip¬ 
tion of the German hut-shaped burial- 
urns. He regarded them, at that time, as a 
“ contribution, after all, to our knowledge of 
the ancient Germanic house.” At most, he 
concluded, they were of tho third or fourth 
century before the Christian era. As to 
the assumed Teutonic origin of the urns 
found in Italy, he pronounces, in the 
treatise before us, against that view, as Tiseh 
and others have also done. “If,” says 
Prof. Virchow, 

“any direct connexion had existed at all, it 
would bo easier, and more in agreement with 
facts, to look upon tho models for the German 
hut-urns as Italian articles of import, than to 
assume the contrary. Tho models for tho 
Italian hut-urns I would be inclined to seek for 
in Asia Minor. There, tho house-form was 
already introduced at an early timo for the 
structure of graves.” 

This view Prof.Virchow seeks to strengthen by 


a parallel drawn between tho ornamentation of 
the urns of Alba Longa and that of tho whorls 
of Hissarlik found by Dr. Schliemann in his 
famous excavations. It may be remembered 
that Asia Minor, in ancient times, was largely 
occupied by a Thrakian race, closely akin to 
the Germans. Now, in the earlier strata of 
the Etruscan nation, which is known to have 
gradually arisen from a mixture of altogether 
different races, we find a Lydian (that is, 
Thrakian) element. May, then, the similarity 
of the hut-urns traceable between Northern 
Germany and Italy perhaps be explained by 
the branching off, in remote antiquity, of two 
tribes of the same blood, one of which went 
from Asia Minor, by sea, into the peninsula 
south of the Alps, while the other m ide its 
way to the north? So far as we know at 
present, tho hut-urns do not occur in the 
territory between Northern and North-eastern 
Germany on the one hand, and Italy on 
the other. This, again, might be explained 
by the fact of a Keltic nation having once 
occupied the intermediate ground. Kindred 
tribes of Thrako-Teutonic affinity, though 
separated territorially, would thus have 
preserved a common tradition in sepulchral 
structure. Karl Blind. 


MASPEllt) IX FTP Ell EGYPT. 

Westbury-on-Trym : April 21, 1881. 
Though he started lato this year for his official 
Nile trip, and has returned early, M. Maspcro 
has had a most successful campaign. He comes 
back rich in new acquisitions for the Boolak 
Museum, and richer still in tho yet untold 
wealth of one of the most extraordinary dis¬ 
coveries ever made on Egyptian soil. To find 
an inviolate sepulchre, or a group of inviolate 
sepulchres, of any value is much in these days 
of universal pillage and illicit sale; but this 
time M. Maspcro has discovered an entire 
necropolis, tho mere existence of which has 
remained unsuspected by tomb-breakers and 
depredators, both ancient and modem. This 
new field of research is close to Ekhmeein, a 
busy provincial town of Upper Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, about 129 miles below 
Thebes. The present town occupies the site of 
the ancient Khemnis or Khemmis, a name 
which in Coptic became Chmiin, and which is 
perpetuated to this day in the Arabic Ekhmeem. 
Identifying Khom, or “ Min ” (the tutelar deity 
of Khemnis), with their own I’an, the Greeks 
called the town Panopolis, and the province tho 
Panopolite Nonio. The necropolis discovered 
by M. Maspcro appears thus far to belong to 
the Greek period, though it is reasonable to 
supposo that tho progress of tho excavations 
will disclose a substratum of earlier interments. 
Tho funerary riches of tho spot are well-nigh 
incalculable. The sepulchres seem to be of the 
nature of groat family vaults, or catacombs, 
rather than isolated tombs, as elsewhere. Five 
of theso vaults, opened under M. Maspcro’s 
supervision, contained 120 mummies, all per¬ 
fect ; and, in tho course of only three hours’ 
survey, ho discovered the position of a hundred 
more such vaults, every one intact. Theso 
particulars, derived from a private letter to 
myself, I give in M. Maspero's own words:— 

“Jo n'ai pu voir par moi-mOmo quo cinq puits 
rcnferinunt environ ecnt-viugt momies intaotes ; 
mais j'ui reecmnu on trois heurcs l’existencc d'uno 
ccntaine d’autres puits encore ve rges. Un calcul 
rapide me permi t de pcnscrqu’il deity avoir lil cinq 
ou six milk momies, ct probablomcnt davantage, ii 
moius que It's parties de la nccropole quo je n ai 
pas eu le temps d’examiner n'aient etc violees 
jadis.” 

In an ancient Egyptian cemetery, as in a 
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modem European cemetery, there are naturally 
more poor burials than rich ones ; and of these 
five or six thousand mummies it is not to he 
supposed that more than fifteen or twenty per 
cent, will prove to be of value, either as speci¬ 
mens or for the objects buried with them. But, 
even so, the necropolis of Ekhmeem may be 
expected to yield more treasures in the 
way of papyri, amulets, and jewels than have 
ever before been discovered. It is in tombs 
of this period, be it remembered, that papyri 
containing fragments (some hitherto unknown) 
of Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, Aleman, and 
even of Homer have been found. Here, then, 
if anywhere, besides Egyptian writings of a 
religious and historical character, we may hope 
for the discovery of some of the lost works 
of the cyclic and other Greek poets. That 
Khemnis was a favourite resort of Greek 
settlers, and that the Egyptians of Khemnis, 
according to Herodotus, were more tolerant of 
Greek customs than the natives of other cities, 
are facts in favour of this interesting possibility. 

But M. Maspero’s discoveries do not nearly 
end here. Some inviolate sepulchres of the 
pyramid period have rewarded his explorations 
in the inexhaustible burial-fields of Sakkarah 
and Dashoor. An inviolate tomb of the time 
of Pepi I. (Vlth Dynasty), discovered on 
April 6, was found to contain three sarco¬ 
phagi, two in wood and one in limestone. The 
brick vaulting unfortunately fell in during 
the process of excavation, and one of the two 
wooden sarcophagi, with its mummied occu¬ 
pant, was entirely crushed. The two others 
escaped. The limestone sarcophagus is covered 
externally with paintings, and with religious 
texts written in a fino hieratic hand. The tomb 
contained, among other funerary objects, seven 
little model-boats, five of which are perfect. 
In one of these boats, a miniature Ka-statue 
of the deceased receives offerings and worship; 
in another, a tiny model of his mummy is seen 
lying on a funeral couch. From amid the 
dibris of the crushed mummy-case M. Mas- 
pero recovered a fine necklace, or collar, of 
gold, with clasps formed of hawk's-heads, of 
which he remarks that it is the only specimen 
of this pattern that he has ever seen. Con¬ 
tinuing the latest work of Mariette, he has also 
opened some twenty more mastaba-tombs, one 
of which has yielded an inscription showing 
that the pyramid of King Seneferoo is one of 
the Dashoor group. This epigraphic discovery 
finally disposes of the claim of the pyramid of 
Meydoom, generally attributed to that very 
early monarch; but it must not be forgotten 
that M. Masporo’s latest utterance on the 
subject of Meydoom, its pyramid, and its 
necropolis assigned the whole group (including 
the tomb and statues of Rahotep and Nefer-t) 
to the period of the XHth Dynasty. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 

An exliibition, suggested probably by the 
famous cent che/s-il'amvre which M. Petit 
gathered last year in his gallery at Paris, is the 
present attraction of the pretty little rooms at 
the Fine Art Society. “ A hundred pictures by 
a hundred artists ” is an alluring title; and 
though they are all of small size, and some are 
not by any moans fine specimens of the painters, 
the collection is a pleasant one. We are first 
met—that is to say, if we go round with the 
Catalogue in orthodox fashion— by a sweet face 
of an English girl, crowned with primroses, to 
which Mr. Frank Dickseo has given the name 
of “Spring; ” and this divides two of tho best 
landscapes here—one of Mr. Leslie Thompson’s 
charming views of English scenery with blue 
mists rising behind the green trees, and one of 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’ vivid and luminous bits of 
France, “The Last Mill at Pont Avefl.” Farther 


on, two pictures of children by two ladies have 
special attraction. These are Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema’s “Naughty Child,” nicely painted, 
and very Dutch, and Miss Dorothy Tennant’s 
“ A Weight of Care,” a little girl carrying a 
big baby, well drawn, and very English. 
Fronting us, as we turn the comer, we come 
upon a masterly study of a Venetian girl, “ La 
Bella Mora,” by one of the most promising of 
young artists, Mr. S. Melton Fisher. It is so 
pure and fine in colour, so fully felt and firmly 
realised, that it puts its surroundings into the 
shade. It must not, however, blind the visitor 
to the near presence of a capital piece of 
humorous character, by Mr. W. F. Calderon, 
the young son of the Academician, “ A Pearl 
of Great Price,” where we see two boys clubbing 
their money for the purchase of a puppy. The 
attitudes and expressions of the boys and the 
dealer and the dogs are natural and freshly 
studied. Passing by a good deal that is 
mediocre and a good deal that, though worthy 
of the artists, does not call for comment, we find 
a work of Mr. John Collier which has all his 
usual force with something more than his usual 
refinement. This is “ Psyche bound in the 
House of Venus,” an illustration of the Epic 
of Hades. The face, though scarcely represent¬ 
ing the Psyche of our imagination, is beautiful 
and fine in expression, and the bust is firmly 
but delicately modelled. Of the rest of the oil 
paintings none more deserves to be singled out 
for notice than Mr. T. B. W. Forster’s view of 
a “ brimming river,” called “ A Cloudy Day on 
the Seine.” This artist is, we believe, the 
father of Miss Mary Forster, one of the late 
acquisitions of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and we recognise much the same 
tender atmospheric quality in her drawing of 
“ Villequier, Seine Inferieure,” which is one of 
the gems of the other room. This is devoted 
to water-colours, the beauties of which we must 
leave the visitor to discover, warning him only 
not to leave unseen Mr. H. G. Hine’s “ Corfe 
Castle ” or Miss Mary L. Gow’s “ A Letter for 
You,” a very tender and beautiful study of 
childish expression. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that Mr. W. M. Conway, 
having recently discovered a number of por¬ 
traits and miniatures of the Penn family in a 
country house in Ireland, intends to leave 
England next week on a visit to Philadelphia, 
for the purposo of studying the Penn collections 
there. 

Prof. C. T. Newton will begin, on May 2, a 
course of lectures on ‘ ‘ Greek Myths, as illus¬ 
trated by Vases,” at University College, London. 
The first lecture is open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 

Mr. Henry Lassalle announces an Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue to the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. Sketches of their pic¬ 
tures mado by the artists will be reproduced in 
facsimile by the Lefman photo-etching process. 

The choice collection of engravings dispersed 
last Tuesday at Christie’s sale-rooms realised 
good prices. A set of “ The Elements,” after 
Cipriani, went for £12 Is. 6d.; “Nymphs 
Bathing” (set of four), £10; “Lady Hcathcote,” 
in colours, £6 1 (is. 6d. ; and a beautiful por¬ 
trait of Miss Farren, £20 5s. 

The centenary of the birth of T. M. Richard¬ 
son, sen., the most eminent landscape painter 
the North of England has produced, will be 
celebrated in Newcastle, on May 16, by the 
opening of an exhibition of his works in oil and 
water-colour. The exhibition will bo held in 
the Central Exchange Art Gallery, a magnifi¬ 
cent room with ample top lights; and its pro¬ 
moters, Messrs. Barkas & Bon, have already 


secured the loan of over a hundred ex¬ 
amples of the artist. They will be glad to 
correspond with any gentleman possessing pic¬ 
tures by Richardson whom they have not been 
able to communicate with. 

The sale of the remaining works of the late 
Alfred P. Newton, already announced in the 
Academy, has been postponed from April 16 to 
April 29. 

The Congres archSologique de France visits 
the Ariege this year. The centres for excursions 
are Pamiers, May 23 to 25; Foix, May 25 to 28; 
St-Girons, May 28 to 30. The programme, 
which is very complete, invites studies of the 
prehistoric archaeology of the district, of the 
Gallo-Roman period, of the architecture and 
art of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance; 
while ethnology, dialects, folk-lore, geography, 
and topography also receive attention. The 
subscription is 10 frs., and demands of “ad¬ 
hesion” are to be addressed to M. Lafont 
de Sentenac, tresorier du Congres, b. Foix. 

By a stupid mistake we ante-dated by a week 
the exhibitions of the two water-colour societies. 
They both open to the public next Monday, 
April 28. 


MUSIC. 

STANFORD'S “ SAVONAROLA .” 

Three years ago, when Mr. C. V. Stanford’s 
“ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan ” was produced 
at Hanover, the work was recognised as show¬ 
ing signs of remarkable promise in a young and 
comparatively inexperienced composer. Since 
then the progress which Mr. Stanford has made 
has been one of continuous development. His 
Orchestral Serenade, performed at Birmingham 
in 1882, has been heard in most of the musical 
centres of Europe and America; and next week 
Mr. Carl Rosa, by bringing out “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” will at length enable a London 
audience to judge of the capability of the young 
composer in the sphere of Opera. It is not 
given to every composer to have two new and 
important works produced within ten days of 
one another, but this is what has fallen to the 
lot of Mr. Stanford. And, if his “Canterbury 
Pilgrims” achieves anything like the success 
which attended tho production of his “ Savo¬ 
narola” at Hamburg on April 18, his position 
among operatic composers will be, if not un¬ 
precedented, at all events extremely remarkable, 
and the musical public will be justified in re¬ 
garding him as the mainstay of the Opera of 
the future. 

In “Savonarola” Mr. Stanford has been 
fortunate in finding in Mr. Gilbert ft Beckett a 
librettist who combines a considerable amount 
of poetic ability with sufficient skill as a 
dramatist to enable him to surmount the 
difficulties which beset the choice of subject. 
Founding his book on tho youthful love of 
Savonarola for a rich member of the del Sarto 
family, Mr. 4 Beckett has divided the work into 
a Prologue and three acts, the scene of the 
former being laid at Ferrara in the year 1475, 
and of the latter at Florence in 1498. The story 
is shortly thisSavonarola, a young student, 
has been engaged to instruct Clarice del Sarto. 
A mutual passion is the result, but Savonarola's 
suit is rejected by Clarice’s father, by whom sho 
is betrothed to Giovanni di Rucello, a Florentine 
nobleman. The lovers meet at night for a 
farewell interview, in the midst of which they 
are surprised by Rucello. An encounter is 
imminent, when a procession of Dominican 
monks crosses the stage, singing their solemn 
hymn, “Angelus ad Virginem.” Clarice vows 
to Savonarola never to become the wife of 
Rucello, and he in return promises to save 
his life by flight from Ferrara. After a 
passionate farewell, Savonarola is left alone 
on the stage. At first he repents his promise 
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to Clarice; but, as the Dominican hymn 
is faintly heard in the distance, he breaks his 
sword, and devotes himself and his love to 
Heaven. During the twenty-three years which 
elapse between the Prologue and act I., Clarice 
has married a member of the Strozzi family and 
died, leaving an only daughter, Francesca, who 
has been brought up under the influence 
of Bucello to hate the Piagnoni and their 
leader, Savonarola, who has now become Prior 
of St. Mark. Bucello, plotting vengeance, 
sends Francesca on a secret embassy to the 
Medici, who head the faction against the Prior. 
Francesca is seized and brought before Savona¬ 
rola as he is engaged in quelling a tumult 
which had arisen from the procession of his 
boy-messengers collecting “ vanities ” to be 
destroyed by fire. Savonarola at first orders 
her to prison, but, as she is being taken away, 
asks her name; Bucello replies that she is 
Clarice’s child. Overcome for a moment, the 
Prior orders her release; but, stung by the 
taunts of Bucello, he recovers himself, and 
Francesca is led to prison as the curtain 
falls. The second act takes place in the 
cloister of St. Mark, where the monks are be¬ 
sieged by the tickle populace. Francesca, set 
free by Bucello, is struck with repentance, and 
hastens to the monastery to aid Savonarola. 
But the doors are broken down, the leader of 
the Piagnoni, Sebastiano Maraffi—who cherishes 
an unrequited affection for Francesca—is killed, 
and Savonarola gives himself up to his enemies. 
The last act opens in the prison. After a touch¬ 
ing scene with Francesca, curtains fall from 
both sides of the stage, while the orchestra 
plays a solemn march. When the curtains arc 
drawn again the scene represents a street lead¬ 
ing to the Piazza della Signoria at Florence. 
The procession leading Savonarola to execution 
is met by Bucello, who triumphantly insults his 
conquered foe; but the populace heap terrible 
maledictions on his head, and he slinks off as 
Savonarola is led away, leaving Francesca alone 
on the stage. As the light of the flames from 
the place of execution illumines the scene, 
Francesca falls lifeless to the ground. 

In setting this picturesque and dramatic story 
Mr. Stanford has not been slow to avail himself of 
the opportunities it affords for the display of 
his talent. It is impossible to judge of so import¬ 
ant a work from a single hearing; but, though 
all was good, certain scenes were conspicuous at 
the first performance by the effect they pro¬ 
duced. In particular, the whole of the Prologue, 
Francesca’s apostrophe to Florence, Sebastiano’s 
prayer, Bucello’s denunciation of Savonarola, 
and the splendid scene in the first act, 
where Savonarola first appears as a monk, the 
address to Florence and the ensemble in the 
second act, and march and concluding scene 
of the third act created a deep impression on 
an audience not usually remarkable for enthu¬ 
siasm. An examination of the score would 
probably reveal beauties which passed un¬ 
observed at the first performance; but, as the 
work is announced for production at Covent 
Garden by Herr Franke’s Company in June, 
an opportunity will soon be afforded of be¬ 
coming better acquainted with it. The general 
impression produced at Hamburg was that Mr. 
Stanford had treated his subject in a style 
marked by great earnestness of purpose and in¬ 
tensity of feeling. There is not a note throughout 
the work which panders to a vulgar taste; there 
is no “ ear-tickling ” or more writing for effect, 
but the melody which is to be found on every 
page of the score never intrudes itself for the 
sake of mere tune. The dramatic action is 
never retarded bv the musical form, but the 
balance between drama and music is consistently 
maintained throughout; indeed, the whole work 
might fitly be classed as a “Music-drama,” if 
that term had not been appropriated by Wagner, 
to whose style, by-tho-wny, Mr. Stanford ex 


hibits no leanings. Of the performance it may 
be said that it was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The title-part was sustained by Herr Ernst, a 
young tenor with a fine voice and possessing 
considerable dramatic power. The dual part of 
Clarice and Francesca was filled by Frau Sucher, 
who sang in London two seusons ago ; and the 
parts of Bucello and Sebastiano were taken by 
Herren Krauss and Landau, who are also known 
to English audiences. All these artists acquitted 
themselves well, though Mr. Stanford’s music 
demands more power of cemtabile singing 
than is possessed by the modem German 
declamatory school. The orchestra, led by 
Herr Sucher, seemed deficient in the tone and 
power of its strings, so that much of the 
instrumentation, and notably the short overture 
between the Prologue and act I., failed to make 
their due effect. The very important choruses 
were, on the whole, well sung, though if a little 
more spirit had been infused into the acting of 
the stage crowds the result would have been 
better. 

“Savonarola” was received by a full house, 
with every mark of success. The composer 
and tho principal performers were called 
before the curtain repeatedly after each act; 
and, at the end of the Opera, Mr. Stanford shared 
with Herr Sucher (for whose benefit tho per¬ 
formance took place) the usual German tribute 
of floral crowns and wreaths. 

W. Barclay Squire. 


have been effected in the second act. The per¬ 
formers were nearly the same as last year, and 
the principals—Mdme. Georgina Bums, Miss 
Clara Perry, and Messrs. Barton McGuckin, 
Ludwig, and Leslie Crotty—again received 
much applause; Phoebus’s song, “ O vision 
entrancing,” in the second act, did not escape 
the ena/re. The orchestral accompaniments were 
at times not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Thomas 
has reason to be proud of the success of his 
Opera at homo and abroad, and we hope that 
his next piece will prove that “Esmeralda” 
was but a stepping-stone to higher things. 


CARL ROSA OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

Ox last Thursday week (April 17) Mr. Carl 
Bosa reproduced “ Colomba,” and the composer 
came expressly to London to conduct his work. 
The marked attention of tho audience and the 
calls at the end of each act gave all the appear¬ 
ance of a first night. The success of “ Colomba ” 
on this evening—and it was a genuine one—is 
an encouraging sign of the times: Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s first Opera shows real signs of life. We 
would not for a moment imply that it was in any 
way a failure last year; but then there was the 
first enthusiasm of friends and well-wishers, 
and especially the charm of novelty. The work 
now stands more on its own merits, and danger 
threatens it from only one quarter. Tho com¬ 
poser is himself at work on a second Opera which 
probably will prove a formidable rival. Mr. 
Mackenzie has made cuts and alterations in the 
score of “ Colomba ” which seem to us in almost 
every case improvements. The performance 
was a good one, though not quite equal to the 
representations of last season. Mdme. Marie 
Boze as the heroine showed herself a clever and 
graceful artist; but Mdme. Valleria, who took 
the part last season, gave a more powerful and 
characteristic picture of tho maiden thirsting 
for revenge. Mdlle. Baldi, Miss Clara Perry, 
Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Barton McGuckin were 
again the Lydia, Chilian, Giuseppe, and Orso, and 
all acted and sang exceedingly well. A word 
of praise is also due to Mr. Pope as the Count 
de Nevers, and especially to Mr. Barrington 
Foote as Savelli the brigand. 

On Friday evening there was an excellent 
performance of Ambroise Thomas’s charming 
Opera, “Mignon.” Miss Clara Perry as the 
heroine did full justice to herself. Mdme. 
Georgina Bums (Filma) and Mr. Barton 
McGuckin (Wilhelm) well deserved the applause 
bestowed on them. Tho Opera was conducted 
with skill by Mr. Goossens. 

Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s “Esmeralda” was 
given for the first time this season on Tuesday 
evening. When the work was produced in 1883, 
we thought the merry chorus forming the con¬ 
clusion of the fourth and last act an artistic 
mistake. The composer has taken it away, and 
music and words as they now stand are far 
more in accordance with the dramatic situation; 
some changes, too (though of less importance), 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The last Saturday Concert at the Palace was 
given on April 19. The programme included 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, “Los Preludes,” and 
it was well performed; also Beethoven’s “ Pas¬ 
toral Symphony.” The latter work has often 
been played with greater effect at the Palace. 
The noise of the workmen outside the concert- 
hall preparing for the International Exhibition 
had proved a source of annoyanco to the con¬ 
ductor during the first part of the concert, 
though he left his desk and obtained silence 
before commencing the Symphony. The vocal¬ 
ists were Miss Elly Wamots and Herr Max 
Friedliinder. The latter sang two songs by 
Schubert and a ballad by Carl Loewe. This 
composer’s music is little known in England, 
but if his other songs are all as long and as 
dreary as the “ Archibald Douglas” it is not 
surprising that they have been neglected. Herr 
Friedlander’s voice is not of very good quality 
or of great power, and his singing was there¬ 
fore not very attractive. The season just con¬ 
cluded has been singularly uneventful, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Manns will discover some 
new treasures ” for tho next series. It can no 
longer be said that novelties frighten the people 
away. Tho history of the last two or three 
seasons tells a different tale, and the concerts 
have never been so thinly attended as since last 
Christmas. 

The first Bichter Concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall last Monday evening. The attend¬ 
ance was not up to tho usual mark. Good 
orchestral concerts in London are rare things, 
and one naturally expected to find every scat 
occupied. The prices of admission are high; 
and, therefore, the concerts have been frequented 
hitherto by persons who take real interest in 
musical art. We may be wrong, but we fancy 
that Herr Bichter somewhat disappointed tho 
public who would support him by the pro¬ 
gramme of the first concert. Tho Wagner 
selection was not particularly interesting. The 
“ Huldigungs-Marsch ” is not very attractive 
in a concert-room; the “Faust” Overture is 
not one of Wagner’s most characteristic com¬ 
positions ; and the Vorspiel “ Parsifal” appeals 
more especially to the few who have made tho 
r '-rimage to Bayreuth. And then, again, 
thv, “ Hungarian Bhapsody ” No. 1 in F of 
Liszt is not a piece of sufficient importance for 
an opening night. It is a clever composition, 
and brilliantly scored, and one can hear it 
once, or even twice, with pleasure; but the 
success which Herr Bichter obtained with its- 
two seasons ago was a passing, not a permanent,, 
one. We are speaking of its failure to draw the- 
public, but we must also protest against tho 
place it occupied in the programme: the merry 
Gipsy tunes came immediately after the solemn 
“ Grail ” music. The concert terminated with 
the “Eroica.” The performances were ex¬ 
cellent, and we frankly discuss the programme 
scheme because the Bichter Concerts deserve, 
and should command, success. 

A new work by Sir G. A. Macfarren was per¬ 
formed at the concert given at the Crystal 
Palace last Wednesday afternoon on the occa¬ 
sion of the opening of the London International 
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and Universal Exhibition. This was the “ St. 
George’s Te Deum,” written expressly for the 
inauguration day. The prelude with which 
this work opens is of a somewhat extraordinary 
character. The national airs of Germany, 
Russia, Denmark, France, and England are 
played by military bands, and strung together 
by short and unimportant passages for the 
ordinary orchestra. As an introduction to a 
“TeDeum” this sort of Babel mixture seems 
quite out of place. If tho composer had 
wished to celebrate the meeting of nations, ho 
ought to have written an Overture as a 
pine d' ureas ion not only introducing the 
various national tunes, but developing and 
working them together by the aid of counter¬ 
point. As the prelude now stands, quite 
apart from its inappropriate character, it is 
feeble and patchy; and tho conclusion seems 
a warning to foreign countries that England is 
still “la premiere nation du monde,” for two 
military bauds united, together with the 
orchestra, thunder out the “ Rule Britannia.” 
The rest of the work may be briefly described. 
There is plenty of fugal writing, at times clever, 
but nearly always exceedingly dry. There arc 
some graceful passages in one or two of the 
numbers, such as the trio with chorus “ O Lord, 
O Lord,” and the soprano solo “Vouchsafe, 
O Lord; ” but as a whole we must frankly say 
t tore is little charm and no inspiration in the 
music. The orchestration does not please us; it 
is either noisy or monotonous. The “ Te Deum ” 
was well sung with the exception of the tenor 
voices, which occasionally dragged. The solo 
vocalists were JIdme. Albani, Milme. Patey, and 
Mr. Santloy. The work was much applauded, 
and the composer was called for at the close. 
Tho whole of the concert was skilfully con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Manns, who had under his 
direction a body of over two thousand per¬ 
formers, vocal and instrumental. 

J. S. SllEDLOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 

Bacon. By R. W. Church, Dean of St - 

Paul’s. (Macmillan.) 

The immensity of Bacon’s genius is a sore 
trouble to his biographers. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible to imagine that any writer will ever be 
able to approach him equally prepared from 
all sides, and it is no blame to Dean Church 
to say that, with all his varied gifts, he is no 
exception to the rule. He brings with him 
all that might be expected from the biographer 
of Anselm, and the author of that thoughtful 
sketch of Andrewes which is unfortunately 
buried amid the work of other writers in a 
series of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
and published under the title of Masters of 
English Theology. But it is evident that he 
does not take any great interest in political 
history, and yet it was in an attempt to shape 
political history that the greater part of 
Bacon’s life was spent. 

As might have been expected, the book is 
one long protest against Mr. Spedding’s view 
of Bacon’s character. Mr. Spedding was too 
Baconian himself, too apt to ask whether the 
thing done was right rather than whether it 
was done in the right spirit, to appreciate the 
feelings which Bacon’s words and actions 
arouse in men of another stamp. The objec¬ 
tions to Bacon’s conduct have probably never 
been better put than in the following words: 
—“ He ” (*.«., Bacon) 

“ was one of the mon—there are many of them— 
who are unable to release their imagination 
from the impression of present and immediate 
power, face to face with themselves. It seems 
as if he carried into conduct the leading rule of 
his philosophy of nature, parendo vine it nr. In 
both worlds, moral and physical, he felt himself 
encompassed by vast forces, irresistible by direct 
opposition. Men whom he wanted to bring 
round to his purposes were as strange, as refrac¬ 
tory, as obstinate, as impenetrable as the phe¬ 
nomena of the natural world. . . . The first 
word of his teaching about nature is that she 
must be won by observation of her tendencies 
and demands; the same radical disposition of 
temper reveals itself in his dealings with man ; 
they, too, must be won by yielding to them, by 
adapting himself to their moods and ends; by 
spying into the drift of their humour, by subtly 
and pliantly falling in with it, by circuitous 
and indirect processes, the fruit of vigilance and 
patient thought. He thought to direct, while 
submitting apparently to be directed. But he 
mistook his strength. Nature and man are 
different powers and under different laws. He 
chose to please man, and not to follow what his 
soul must have told him was the better way. 
He wanted, in his dealings with men, that 
sincerity on which he insisted so strongly in his 
dealings with nature and knowledge. And the 
ruin of a great life was the consequence ” (p. 4). 

Wo have here the key-note of Dean Church’s 


book. With knowledge in the place of ignor¬ 
ance, with delicacy of touch in the place of 
coarseness of handling, he gives us once more 
Macaulay’s view of Bacon’s life. Once more 
we hear of the great thinker who was turned 
aside from his work of laying the foundations 
of science to become the mere hanger-on of 
men like Buckingham and James. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is impossible to meet the charge by 
a direct negative. Yet there are some con¬ 
siderations which may be alleged in pallia¬ 
tion, if nothing can be said in excuse, of 
Bacon’s offence. 

In the first place, Bacon has led his critics 
somewhat astray. It was perfectly natural 
that he should think of his scientific work as 
the true element of his life, and of all his 
political toil, as indeed it was, as a mere 
weaving of ropes out of sand. But it does 
not follow that we are to take all Bacon’s 
scientific work at Bacon’s estimate. We know 
that he was a prophet of science and not a 
scientific man; and, beforo we regret the 
interruptions to which his life was subjected, 
we should first ask ourselves in what con¬ 
ceivable direction he could have carried on 
his studies with profit to the world. The 
work which ho could do he did, and his 
mental equipment would only have led him 
into error if he had been enabled, through 
forty additional years of work, to elaborate in 
detail the principles which he, once for all, 
laid down. 

If, however, Dean Church over-estimates 
the duty which he assumes to have called 
Bacon away to science, he under-estimates 
the duty which called him to politics. In one 
luminous passage, indeed (p. 12), on Bacon’s 
paper on Controversies in the Church, for 
which every student of Bacon must be grateful 
to him, he is able to show us something of 
what Bacon was; but the moment he has to 
deal with purely political topics we get the 
impression that Bacon was a large-minded 
man who could not help doing well whatever 
he took in hand, but who had unhappily 
taken in hand what he had better havo left 
alone. Strange as it may sound, Dean Church 
has probably been helped by Mr. Spedding to 
this depreciatory view of Bacon’s political 
work. Mr. Spedding spent his life too com¬ 
pletely in wandering round the mountain to 
take an accurate view of its relative size. He 
notoriously spoke of all matters after Bacon’s 
death as unfamiliar ground to him, and when¬ 
ever he refers to future events at all it is only 
to suggest that the ideas of Bacon’s opponents 
cost the country two revolutions and a civil 
war. As a matter of fact, it is only by 
regarding Bacon’s statesmanship from outside 
that we leam his greatness. Study Eliot and 
Strafford, Pym and Cromwell, and you become 
aware of a one-sidedness in all of them. It 
is precisely this one-sidedness which is 
absent from Bacon. He stands out as the one 
man, except Turgot, who stood at the begin¬ 
ning of an inevitable revolution with the in¬ 
telligence which would have enabled him to 
direct it into peaceful channels. Unhappily, 
the fact that he had the intelligence so early 
made it impossible that he should have the 
power. As it was with him in science, so 
was it with him in politics. His plaintive 
appeals to the judgment of a future ago on 
his character show that he knew that in both 
he was before his time. His moral defects 


made his life’s history other than that of 
Turgot; but it is to bring those defects into 
greater prominence than they deserve if no 
notice is taken of the Cassandra-like know¬ 
ledge of the future combined with the moat 
un-Cassandra-like power of providing a remedy. 
The desire to rise in the world, consciously 
or unconsciously, went for much with Bacon ; 
but the knowledge that his country could be 
saved, and that he was the man to save it, 
worked in the same direction. 

Bacon, in fact, had no real element of suc¬ 
cess provided for him, and he was therefore 
all the more ready to clutch at what seeming 
elements there were. The House of Commons 
was no more tolerant of his great schemes 
than was Coke or Cecil. James, with all his 
faults, was probably the most likely man to 
help Bacon. He had an ear open to large and 
tolerant ideas, though in practice these ideas 
went for very little with him. At another 
stage of our national progress Bacon might 
have published speeches and written pam¬ 
phlets, as Burke did, and have been known 
by future generations as the prophet of 
political progress. The thing was impossible 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century; 
political work could only be done in one way, 
and that way was not tho best. 

Such considerations are not alleged in arrest 
of judgment; but they may be allowed to 
modify the sentence which Dean Church has 
pronounced—if, at least, it be admitted that 
to turn aside a coming revolution, with all 
its moral and material horrors, is as great a 
service to mankind as to enlarge a scientific 
scheme. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


The Greek Liturgies; chiefly from Original 
Authorities. Edited by- C. A. Swainson. 
With an Appendix containing the Coptic 
Ordinary Canon of the Mass from two 
MSS. in the British Museum, Edited and 
Translated by Dr. C. Bezold. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) 

The object aimed at in this work is to ex¬ 
hibit the text of the Greek Liturgies from 
the earliest sources now available. Dr. 
Swainson has been successful in tracking to 
their hiding-places and dislodging the MS. 
authorities for several printed texts, and has 
also hunted up, and printed for the first time, 
the texts of other codices. 

The considerable interest that has been 
awakened in tho study of the early Liturgies 
in our own day, and has shown itself in the 
works of Palmer, Bunsen, Neale, Littledale, 
Daniel, and, more recently, C. E. Hammond, 
has in Dr. Swainson’s work taken the shape 
of seeking to determine the texts more 
accurately than has been done hitherto. 
Previous editors had been too ready to copy 
and reprint, reproducing old errors and add¬ 
ing new ones. Dr. Swainson’s contribution 
to liturgiology in tho volume before us con¬ 
sists mainly in exhibiting, with much accuracy, 
the texts in the earliest forms in which ho 
has been able to discover them. Liturgical 
students will with gratitude receive the gift. 
Yet one can scarcely doubt that the monastic 
libraries of Greece and the East, if properly 
examined, would yield MSS. of high value 
for tho purpose in view. When these libraries 
were searched in former years it was generally 
with a view to the discovery either of MSS. 
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of the classics or of MSS. of the Holy 
Scriptures. The first glance that showed a 
Church Service-book (if it did not happen to 
he a Lectionary) was doubtless in scores of in¬ 
stances followed by the immediate replacing 
of the volume on the shelf. We may hope 
for better times ; and when, not travellers and 
plunderers from the West, but the native 
clergy begin to take an interest in the subject, 
we may confidently look for important results. 
Bryennius cannot long stand quite alone, or 
leave no successor. 

Dr. Swain son’s handsome volume contains 
—(1) The Liturgy of Alexandria, exhibiting, 
in four parallel columns, the text of the 
Cod. Rossaneusis (sacc. xi.); a Vatican Roll 
(saec. xiii.); and in parts the Canon Univer¬ 
salis Aethiopum, Coptic St. Basil, and Coptic 
St. Cyril, printed in the Latin of Renaudot, 
together with fragments from the Messina 
Roll (sacc. xii.). And here we may refer to 
the fact that there is an Appendix with the 
Coptic text of the Ordinary Canon from two 
Magdala MSS. (of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) in the British Museum, 
edited and translated by Dr. Bezold. (2) The 
Liturgy of St. Basil from the Barberini MS. 
(saec. viii.) and a Roll in the British Museum 
(sacc. xii.). (3) The Liturgy of St. Chry¬ 
sostom from the Barberini and Rossano MSS. 
(4) The Liturgy of the Presanctified from 
the same MSS. (5) The Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom from an eleventh-century MS. 
the property of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
and the same from the printed text of Ducas 
(1526). (6) The Liturgy of St. Basil from 

the Burdett-Coutts MS. and the text of Ducas. 
(7) The Liturgy of the Presanctified accord¬ 
ing to the authorities last named. (H) The 
Liturgy of St. Peter from the Rossano MS., 
with variant readings from a Paris MS. (saec. 
xiv.) (9) As an introduction to the Liturgy 
of St. James Dr. Swainson prints, perhaps 
unnecessarily in a volume not intended for 
beginners, the well-known chapters on the 
Eucharistic service in Justin Martyr’s hirst 
Apology, and familiar pissages from St. 
Cyril’s Karrfxrjo-fis fxvtTTayoryiKal. (10) The 
Liturgy of St. James from the Messina Roll, 
the Rossano Codex, and two fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury Paris MSS. (11) Syriac St. James from 
Renaudot. Nor should we omit to mention 
that Dr. Swainson has printed the chapters on 
baptism and the Eucharist from Bryennius’s 
recently published Albany tojv SmoatToXiov (to¬ 
gether with corresponding passages from the 
seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions). 
But profoundly interesting as are these early 
notices of the Church’s worship, they con¬ 
tribute nothing, or next to nothing, towards 
the illustration of the elaborate liturgical 
offices of a later age. 

From the description now given it will be 
seen that Dr. Swainson has done here a 
valuable piece of work. It is true we seem 
still a long way off from being able to deter¬ 
mine the successive stages in the history of 
the Church’s forms of worship in her younger 
days, but yet much that is of value and 
interest may be derived from a comparison 
even of the earlier and later forms of the 
Liturgies as exhibited in the work before us. 
Dr. Swainson, in his Introduction, notices 
some interesting examples of accretion, 
formerly regarded as conjecturally probable, 
now shown as matters of fact to be such. I 
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may notice one or two other points. I fancy few 
persons can read in the recital of the Institu¬ 
tion, as it now appears in the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, the words tt) vvktl f) irapcSlSoro, 
fx.aX.Xov Si iavrov napcSlSov without feeling 
that the four concluding words, thus added, 
as one might at first sight think, by way of 
emendation, ill accord in this position with 
the solemn devotional formula in which 
they occur. And on a reference to the 
Barberini MS. we fiud the words ran simply 
ry wKTifj iraptSISov taeror; nor docs the Pauline 
form appear in the Rossano MS. of Chrysostom, 
but we find it and the earlier liturgical form 
combined, as at present, in the eleventh 
century MS. of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
We might have fancied that the scriptural form 
was first in the Liturgies and the others 
subsequently added; but facts, as shown in 
the Barberini Basil and Barberini Chrysostom, 
so far as our present information goes, make 
the other way. It is no doubt conceivable that 
the liturgist’s correction of the words of St. 
Paul came, in the type represented by this MS-, 
to be substituted for them ; but, if so, it took 
place before the curtain lifts upon the formed 
Liturgies. This last supposition will find 
support if we can accept the text of the 
Liturgy of St. James, as we possess it in its 
earliest form, as the basis upon which St. 
Basil worked. The willingness of the Saviour’s 
death is there emphasised. 

I notice, as interesting, that in the words of 
Institution in the Barberini (eighth century) 
Chrysostom we read tovt iarlv to awpa pov, to 
in-ip v/xuiv (without KXwfxevov), as in the text 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregclles, 
Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers; but 
KXwpcvov appears in the eleventh-century MS. 
Again, even allowing for the general Eastern 
tendency to amplification and redundancy, it 
is scarcely possible to believe that there is no 
artificial multiplication of words in the opening 
of the “ Preface ” to the Triumphal Hymn in 
the modem Greek Liturgy ; and on turning to 
the Barberini Chrysostom we find a simpler 
form, and our conjecture verified. One could 
multiply further examples indefinitely. A 
fruitful harvest may, I believe, be reaped 
when students have had Dr. Swainson’s volume 
before them sufficiently long to allow a careful 
examination of its contents. 

John Dowdex. 


The Lord Adcocates of Scotland. By George 
XV. T. Omond. (Edinburgh : David 
Douglas.) 

The singularity of the title of Lord Advocate, 
and the presence of its holder in London 
during the parliamentary session, give an 
interest to the subject of this work which 
matters peculiarly Scottish do not always 
have for English readers. Two special cir¬ 
cumstances—one English, the other Scottish 
—make its publication well timed. The in¬ 
convenience of prosecutions by private persons, 
and the inadequacy of the experiment of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions to 
remedy this inconvenience, have suggested to 
some English statesmen and lawyers that it 
might bo worth while to examine the work¬ 
ing of the organised office for criminal prosecu¬ 
tions which has for a long time existed in 
Scotland. How recent is this discovery is 
shown by the fact that Sir .1. Stephen’s 
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elaborate History of English Criminal Law , 
while contrasting it with the Roman, Ger¬ 
man, and French systems, makes only a 
casual, and that a misleading, reference to 
the criminal procedure of a country under the 
same Crown and within a day’s journey of 
London. Yet it may be safely anticipated that 
if England adopts a system of public prosecu¬ 
tion it will be, not, indeed, the same, but 
more like the Irish or the Scottish than 
either the German or the French plans ; and 
the former would have been more fruitful 
subjects of comparison. The other circum¬ 
stance to which we allude is the recent 
movement in Scotland for a fuller repre¬ 
sentation of its interests in Parliament and 
the Government. The discussion to which 
this movement has given rise has neces¬ 
sarily led to an examination of the political 
functions of the Lord Advocates—a sub¬ 
ject imperfectly understood from the absence 
of accurate historical information. On both 
topics Mr. Omond’s work throws much light. 
In a scries of well-written Lives of the Lords 
Advocate—from Ross of MontgreBnau, who 
first held the office in the fifteenth century, 
to Jeffrey, the Edinburgh Reviewer —it shows 
how the criminal law has been practically 
administered, and what part the Lord Advo¬ 
cate has taken in the general government of 
Scotland. 

The precise origin of the office has not 
been clearly traced, but Mr. Omond adopts 
the no doubt correct conjecture of former 
writers that its title proves it to have come 
from France. That country had an Avocat du 
ltoi as early as Philip the Bel, in 1301, as 
England, a few years later, had an Attorney 
of the King, though, as the King’s Serjeant, 
for long took precedence, the Attorney, per¬ 
haps, at first more nearly resembled the 
Procureur du ltoi, or Agent, than his Counsel, 
or Advocate. Mediaeval Scotland was gener¬ 
ally more than a century behind the larger 
kingdom in the development of its institu¬ 
tions ; and it is not till 1483, in a summons 
for treason against John Duke of Albany, 
that the title of King’s Advocate first appears. 
The existence of such an office was a necessary 
consequence of the Courts becoming sedentary 
and their practice settled, a change attempted 
by the first four Jameses, but only finally 
accomplished by James V., so stout was the 
resistance of the feudal barons and clergy. 
The steps in the progress of the King's 
Advocate are marked by his being made a 
Judge at the institution of the Court of 
Session in 1532; one of the Officers of State 
(the King’s Ministry) in 1540; Public 
Prosecutor for Crimes, “ although the parties 
be silent,” along with the Treasurer, in 1587 ; 
and dignified by the title of Lord in 1598. 
Between the personal and real Union his 
position altered little, but the prevalence of 
State trials for treason gave an ill-omened 
prominence to the criminal and inquisitorial 
department of his office. After the Union 
his importance was increased by the aboli¬ 
tion of the Scottish Privy Council in 1709, 
by the final abolition of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland in 1746, and reached 
its culminating point in 1782, when Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, was en¬ 
trusted with the whole administration and 
patronage of Scotland. No Lord Advocate has 
been quite so independent, and certainly none- 
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so absolute, as Dundas. The theory, at other 
times, has always been that he is subordinate 
to the Home Secretary; but that Minister, 
being generally overburdened with other 
business and ignorant of Scotch affairs, has 
left them, to a large extent, in the hands of 
the Lord Advocate, and the attempts occa¬ 
sionally made by the Home Office to interfere 
more actively in Scotch business have not 
been satisfactory in their results. These dates 
indicate that the position of the Lord Advo¬ 
cate’s office as the department for public prose¬ 
cutions had its origin in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and is peculiarly Scottish; while its great 
political importance really belongs to a later 
date, and is due chiefly to the arrangements for 
the conduct of Scottish business in the Ministry 
and Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
They do not tell exclusively or conclusively 
either way in the controversy as to the best 
form of Scottish administration, but it is well 
in this, as in other matters of history, that the 
facts should be ascertained. 

Although the Act of 1587 laid the founda¬ 
tion of criminal prosecution by the Lord 
Advocate, with whom the Treasurer was 
joined because of his interest in the recovery 
of fines, prosecutions at the instance of private 
parties continued to be common. Nor was it 
until a later period that the preliminary pro¬ 
cedure was wholly committed to the Lord 
Advocate and his deputes. In trials where 
the interest of the King or State was imme¬ 
diately concerned, he conducted the enquiry 
too often, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in a way inconsistent with justice. 
But the preparation for trial of the charges 
against ordinary criminals belonged to the 
Clerk of the Justiciary Court or his deputes, 
who made up a roll, called the l’ortuous, 
with the names of the accused, and another, 
called the Traistis, with the charges or indict¬ 
ments for the courts, much in the same way 
as the clerks of the assize still do in England. 
After the chief clerk of the Justiciary Court 
became a Judge in 1663, with the title of 
Lord Justice Clerk, the duty of preparing 
indictments was discharged by his deputes, 
called Portuous Clerks, who transmitted them 
to the justiciary office, from which they were 
sent to the Advocate Deputes to conduct the 
prosecution. Between the Restoration and 
the Union the whole course of criminal justice 
had been perverted, and for a considerable 
period the holding of courts had ceased. 
Shortly after the Union the old practice of 
holding circuits twice a year was renewed, and 
the benefits of the Habeas Corpus Act were 
extended to Scotland by an Act in 1701, 
which continues to regulate the law of trial 
in a manner unfortunately quite inappropriate 
to the circumstances of modem times. By a 
later statute, in 1709, the mode of exhibiting 
informations by the Portuous and Traistis rolls 
was abolished ; and it was provided that this 
should be done either by presentments made by 
the justices at quarter sessions or upon infor¬ 
mations taken by the sheriffs or other local 
magistrates. Tho first alternative was never 
practically adopted, for tho imitation of tho 
English institutions of sessions and justices of 
the peace, though often attempted, has never 
taken root in Scotland; and the taking of 
depositions, or the precognition, as it is called 
in Scotland, of witnesses, upon which the 
commitment of accused persons either for 


further examination or for trial proceeds, was 
conducted before tho sheriffs or burgh magis¬ 
trates, by their officers, called Froourators- 
Eiscil (an office probably copied from the 
' ecclesiastical courts, with some modifications 
due to the French procedure). The precog¬ 
nition was henceforth transmitted direct to 
the Lord Advocate, by whose deputes tho 
indictments were prepared, and tho prosecu¬ 
tions in all cases before the Justiciary Court 
or its circuits conducted. The changes above 
noticed were not due to any particular Lord 
Advocate. 

The Act of 1587, introducing the system of 
public prosecution, was one of the many 
fruits of the reforming energy of the first 
Parliament after James VI. came of age. The 
Act of Anne, which placed the system on its 
present basis, was passed chiefly owing to the 
energy of Cocktmrn of Ormiston, then Lord 
Justice Clerk. But the practical efficacy and 
working arrangements of tho criminal branch of 
the Lord Advocate’s office is only partially duo 
to legislation. It rather belongs to the class of 
institutions whose progress escapes the atten¬ 
tion of the legislator, being the growth 
of administrative influence adapting itself to 
the circumstances with which it has to deal. 
In moulding the results of this influence 
into a working system successive Lord Advo¬ 
cates have had a considerable share, but a still 
greater influence has probably been exercised 
by the permanent officials, the Justice Clerk 
and his deputes, prior to the Union, and by the 
Crown Office, the Sheriffs, and Fiscals since. It 
is now a consistent and simple system, by which 
crime is detected and punished with as much 
certainty and as little cost as in any other 
country. But it has often been attacked by 
admirers (of the English procedure, chiefly on 
tho ground of the secrecy of its "preliminary 
enquiries, the disadvantage to which persons 
accused are put through the absence of any 
right to copies of the depositions, and the 
greater delay which sometimes takes place in 
bringing prisoners to trial. To examine 
whether its merits outweigh its defects, or 
whether it is not susceptible of improvement 
without sacrificing these merits, would carry 
us too far from the subject of the present 
review. 

When we turn to the political side of the 
Lord Advocate’s functions, individual holders 
of the office naturally play a more prominent 
part; and Mr. Omond’s work is largely devoted 
to showing what that part has been. Before 
James VI. went to London, the Lord Advocate 
was only one member of the King’s Council, 
though a member of considerable importance. 
He was not only consulted on all matters of 
legislation, as well as the administration of 
the law, but was sometimes employed in 
embassies. Sir Adam Otterburn was sent to 
discuss the project of marriage between Mary 
Stuart and Prince Edward of England, and 
Sir John Skene took part in the negotiation of 
the marriage of James with Anne of Denmark. 
The removal of the Court to London, and tho 
high notions of the Royal prerogative in Scot¬ 
land which—unfortunately for his descendants 
—James held, increased rather than dimin¬ 
ished tho importance of the official who was 
the most direct representative of the preroga¬ 
tive during the King’s absence. The earlier 
Lord Advocates are but shadowy and minor 
characters on the stage of Scottish history. 


In the person of Sir Thomas Hamilton, after¬ 
wards Earl of Haddington, who held the 
office from 1596 to 1612, they first step to 
the front. This acute lawyer and astute 
statesman was the confidential and too pliant 
counsellor of James in the measures with 
reference to the Scottish Church which sowed 
tho seeds of revolution, though his prudent 
conduct concealed for a time their effect. By 
a singular turn of events his successor, Sir 
Thomas Hope, was a supporter of tho 
Covenant; but although he first rose to 
eminence as defender of the six ministers 
when Hamilton brought them to trial, 
and risked his office by taking the side 
of tho Church, he was too serviceable 
to Charles to be dismissed. Johnston 
of Warriston, his successor, was also a Cove¬ 
nanter. His lot was cast in stormier times, 
and he expiated his principles on the scaffold 
after the Restoration. A vigorous but prema¬ 
ture effort to reform the Scotch courts and law 
upon the English model was made by 
Cromwell, which had some indirect beneficial 
results. The Scotch lawyers between the Res¬ 
toration and the Revolution were among the 
ablest representatives of their class; but 
Fletcher, Nisbet, and Mackenzie, unfortu¬ 
nately for their permanent fame, lent them¬ 
selves as ready instruments to the arbitrary 
and offensive measures of the two last Stewart 
kings. Their State prosecutions brought an 
evil repute upon the Advocate’s office, from 
which it required the purifying influence of a 
century and a half of improved administration 
to shake itself free. 

It might seem an untoward fortune, of 
which party rancour made the most, that 
the name of Dalrymple, the son of Stair, the 
first Lord Advocate after the Revolution, is 
indelibly connected with the Massacre of 
Glencoe. Possibly on a larger view it was 
well that both parties were henceforth com¬ 
mitted to the reprobation of deeds of treachery 
and blood, even for what seemed to each a 
justifying cause. It was as Secretary rather 
than Lord Advocate that Dalrymple proved 
his statesmanship; and the Union was in great 
measure his work, though he died before it 
was actually carried out. After the Union 
of the Parliaments, and the abolition of the 
Scottish Privy Council, the Lord Advocate 
became the sole permanent and necessary 
representative of Scotland in the Government 
and of the Government in Scotland. The 
appointment of a separate Secretary of State 
for Scotland between 1707 and 1725, between 
1731 and 1739, and 1742 and 1746, when it 
was finally abolished, was not a success. It 
was avowedly based on tho incomplete settle¬ 
ment of the northern part of tho United 
Kingdom, so that its abolition was a natural 
consequence of the failure of the Rebellion. 
Its prior discontinuance by Walpole in 1726, 
when Forbes of Culloden was Lord Advocate, 
had already paved the way for the change. 
Forbes and his followers in the office—Erskine 
of Tinwald, Craigic of Glendoick, Grant of 
Prestongrange, the first Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, Miller of Glenlee, and Montgomery 
of Stanhope—were all able lawyers, who found 
their natural home, like the English Attorney- 
General, on the bench, and did not aspire to 
so great a share of political power as their 
position might have given them. The great 
Lord Advocate of the eighteenth century was 
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Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, whose 
tenure of office marks the greatest height to 
which it attained. His eminent Parliamentary 
talents were sufficient to enable him to measure 
swords with Fox, and his friendship with Pitt 
led to the whole government and patronage 
of Scotland being left in his hands. When 
he retired from the Lord Advocateship, to 
enter upon a long career of employment in 
other departments, he continued to exercise a 
dominant influence on Scotch affairs, which was 
scarcely interrupted by his impeachment, and 
which continued in his family, his nephew, the 
second Robert Dundas, being Lord Advocate 
from 1789 to 1801, and his son, the second 
Lord Melville, though holding other offices, 
having the leading management of Scotch 
business till his death in 1827. The tenure 
of the office under the Coalition Ministry in 
1783, and again in 1806 under the Ministry 
of “ All the Talents,” by Henry Erskine, the 
most brilliant orator of the Scottish, as his 
brother was of the English, Bar, was too brief 
to break the long period of Tory supremacy ; 
and the respectable, but inferior men, who 
held the post after the promotion of Ilay 
Campbell to the Bench in 1789—Montgomery, 
Colquhoun, and Kae—owed it entirely to their 
party connexion. The last of these, however, 
devoted himself with assiduity to the criminal 
department, and was the author of some use¬ 
ful improvements in the forms of procedure. 

With the triumph of the Whigs, Jeffrey, 
the leader of their party in Scotland, both 
in literature and at the Bar, came into office. 
With an account of his life Mr. Omond 
prudently concludes his work. It is well 
known that Jeffrey did not succeed in politics 
in a manner to correspond with the expecta¬ 
tions derived from his versatile talents or the 
hopes of his friends. Mr. Omond adopts 
Lord Cockbum’s opinion that this was due 
to the too great strain put upon the holder 
of the office into which circumstances had 
concentrated the management of Scottish 
business generally, as well as the administra¬ 
tion of the criminal department and the 
function of advising the Government on all 
questions of Scottish law. Something must, 
however, be allowed for a constitution which 
was not robust, and something, also, for the 
feeling in political life against professional 
lawyers which has been fostered by pro¬ 
fessional politicians. When Kennedy of 
Dunure—who, as Scotch Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, had assisted Jeffrey—resigned, Cock- 
bum wrote to him: 

“ I hope to God that your seat at the Treasury 
is to bo supplied by some worthy Scotchman, 
or at least by some man whose peculiar business 
shall be Scotland. Now that our public busi¬ 
ness is all done in London, this is not convenient 
alone, but absolutely necessary.” 

“ There can be little doubt,” Mr. Omond adds, 

“ that this opinion was perfectly sound. Since 
then the machinery of government has become 
more and more complicated, and almost the 
whole management of Scottish affairs has been 
thrown upon the Lord Advocate. The result 
has been that, not by the fault of the Advocates, 
but by force of circumstances, these affairs have 
been to a great extent neglected.” 

This represents a view now widely held in 
Scotland, but the opposite opinion that little 
or no change is required in Scottish adminis¬ 
tration will be found ably stated in the 
January number of Blackwood's Magazine. It 


would be out of place in a notice intended 
merely to direct attention to the historical 
facts to express an opinion upon either side of 
this controversy. Nor has space allowed more 
than an allusion here and there to the lives of 
the Lord Advocates. They are told in a brief, 
but not too brief, and very interesting manner 
in Mr. Omond’s volumes. He has skilfully 
interwoven his biographies with the thread of 
general history, so that his work, which is 
based throughout on original research, is not 
merely a series of biographies, but also a 
valuable contribution to the legal and political 
history of Scotland. JE. J. G. Mackay. 


Across the Pampas and the Andes. By Robert 

Crawford. (Longmans.) 

As engineer-in-chief of an expedition sent 
from England in 1871 to explore and survey 
the route of a proposed Transandian railway 
on behalf of the Buenos Ayres Government, 
Mr. Crawford had abundant opportunities of 
studying a region before and since frequently 
visited, but always presenting fresh sources 
of interest to the careful observer. Hence, 
notwithstanding the great delay in publishing 
his experiences, the work in which he now 
embodies them can hardly be described as out 
of date. Much of the information is, in fact, 
quite recent, being collected from the latest 
official reports, from the periodical press of 
Buenos Ayres, and other trustworthy sources. 

These materials, dealing with the geography 
of the Argentine States, tho peaks and passes 
of the Cordilleras, and the various trans¬ 
continental railway projects, are thrown into 
the form of an Appendix occupying nearly 
one-fourth of the whole work, and imparting 
to it a curiously composite air of learning and 
literature. The learned or scientific part cer¬ 
tainly contains features of considerable value 
to political economists, to traders, and specu¬ 
lators in “ Argentines.” The literary section, 
dealing with the incidents of the expedition, 
would be Improved by the elimination of, say, 
one-half of the epithets, by recasting numerous 
rambling sentences, and by a general process 
of severe condensation. The trivial occur¬ 
rences recorded in a diary might be overlooked 
in a work published at the time. But to be 
told, thirteen years after the event, that on 
one occasion a toad was found in a canteen- 
bucket, that on another a deer was shot, or a 
“low ridge of sand-hills sighted,” and so on, 
is apt to try the patience of the most indulgent 
reader. Here is a characteristic long-winded 
paragraph, referring to “a most forbidding- 
looking ruffian,” which contains as many as 
six finite verbs, besides sundry participial 
clauses:— 

“ He had evidently a natural taste for blood¬ 
shed, which no doubt had been cultivated on 
every possible occasion, and this dangerous 
propensity, it may hero be stated, we thought 
it prudent to divert into a more harmless channel 
than exercising it upon his fellow-men, by 
appointing him to be tho butcher of the party 
when any oxen had to be killed for food, an 
office the duties of which he performed not only 
with alacrity and skill, but with manifest good¬ 
will and pleasure.” 

But, apart from these blemishes of style, 
the work really contains much valuable infor¬ 
mation regarding the natural history, social 
condition, and prospects of the great Argentine 
Republic. Mr. Crawford has a sensitive eye 

Diqitiz 


for the beauties of nature; and his descrip¬ 
tions, especially of animal and vegetable forms, 
and of tho boundless pampas, rolling away 
beyond the horizon, with alternating tracts of 
a soft rich green, or of purple or bright 
crimson, according as the various shades of 
the lovely verbena predominate, are often ex¬ 
pressed in correct and appropriate language. 
A specialist could have scarcely given us a 
better account of the curious little Biscacha 
(Lagostomns trichodactglus), which in appear¬ 
ance and habits so closely resembles the North 
American prairie-dog. 

“ Tho body is about two feet long, and the 
tail, which measures from ten to twelve inches, 
ends with a tuft of coarse black hair. The fur 
is of an ashy-gray colour upon the back, and 
pure white on the throat, breast, and under part 
of the body; large, coarse, black bristling 
whiskers decorate each side of the mouth, the 
ears are short, and the eyes large and black. 
The toes of the hind-foot are three in number, 
while the fore-foot possesses one more. The 
biscacha has four very sharp, curved, and bevel- 
edged gnawing teeth in the front of its mouth, 
hollow at the base, and firmly embedded in the 
jaw to a depth of one inch, while they project 
an inch and three-quarters above the socket. . . . 
They live together in families like rabbits, but 
in burrows of great size, and frequently on 
terms of strange intimacy with their lodgers, 
the little burrowing owls (Athene cunicularia ), 
the one inhabiting the house by day, the other 
by night, after a somewhat similar arrangement 
to that of Box and Cox in the play. Biscachas 
have a singular habit of collecting all the old 
bones and miscellaneous articles they can find 
in their rambles, and depositing them around 
the entrance to their burrows, probably with 
the desire of gradually raising them above the 
level of the ground alongside as a protection 
against inundation during heavy rains ” (p. 66). 

Similar graphic descriptions occur of the 
Chaja, or crested screamer; of the Tero-tcro, 
or spur-winged plover; of the so-called 
“ ostriche ” (Struthea Bhea ); of the agouti, or 
Patagonian hare; of the guanaco, and other 
animals peculiar to these regions. 

Mr. Crawford turns to good account his 
artistic skill, illustrating the text with several 
striking pictures of South American scenes 
and scenery. Noteworthy among these are 
snowy Tupungato, as seen from the river 
Lujan; the Straits of Magellan; the Los 
Morros highlands, with guanacos in the fore¬ 
ground ; and the descent into the Carraizalito 
Valley, where the foremost in a long line of 
loaded mules is seen rolling over and over 
down the almost vertical incline. 

Besides a full Index there is a large map 
showing the route of the surveying expedi¬ 
tion, and all tho railways already opened or 
in progress in Chili and the Argentine States. 
Of the two chief intcroceanic projects, the 
Planchon and Uspallata, the author, who 
speaks with great authority on this point, 
evidently prefers the latter, although it is 
probable that both will ultimately be con¬ 
structed. The Uspallata crosses the Cor¬ 
dillera at an altitude of 10,568 feet above sea 
level, with an absolute gradient of one in four 
between Mendoza, in the Argentine, and 
Santa Rosa, above Valparaiso, in the Chilian 
Republic. These two points are already con¬ 
nected by rail with the Atlantic and Pacific 
respectively, leaving only a distance of about 
one hundred and sixty miles to complete the 
interoceanic system of South America. 

A. H. Keane. 
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The Principles of Logic. By F. H. Bradley. 

(Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

There is no acknowledged relationship between 
Mr. Bradley’s Logic and Hegelianism, but 
there is an unmistakeablo family likeness. 
There is the same reversion to the verbal 
subtlety of Greek metaphysics, the same con¬ 
trast to the modem inductive utilitarian type. 

As even in those passages of Greek phil¬ 
osophy which have lost their interest for most 
of us, even among Megarians and Xeo-Platon- 
ists, we seldom meet with pure nonsense, and 
we wonder how the ancients could have been 
at once so wise and so puerile; so in these 
pages, amid much that is incomprehensible to 
the uninitiated, there emerge many acute 
remarks, especially on the questions connected 
with Formal Logic. On the nature of 
Singular Terms, through the haze of the 
mysterious doctrine of “ thisness,” we may 
perhaps discern the view of Dr. Bain that 
proper names are general terms with minimum 
denotation. As to the import of propositions 
there are dark sayings, such as “Judgment 
proper is the act which refers an ideal content 
(recognised as such) to a reality beyond the 
act;” “All truth, if really true, is true of 
the ultimate non-phenomenal fact.” But Mr. 
Bradley is nearly as clear as Mill himself 
when he refutes the doctrine 

“ that in ‘ dogs are mammals ’ no attribute is 
really affirmed of dogs: the assertion is that 
the things called dogs are included within the 
class of mammals ; ” that “ the mammals range 
over a mental park, and all the dogs are on this 
side of the paling.” 

It is an ingenious remark that 

“ if the judgment affirms a spatial relation to 
some of those individuals, or the area they all 
occupy, or the fence that coniines them, then 
what the judgment really affirms is an attri¬ 
bute.” 

With reference to the nature of in¬ 
ference, it is shown how inadequate 
the syllogism is to account for argu¬ 
ments such as the following:—“ A is due 
north of B, B due west of C, therefore 
A is north-west of C; ” “ A is in tunc with 
B, and B with C, therefore A with C,” and 
three-premissed inferences of the same descrip¬ 
tion. We are reminded of the relational logic 
which De Morgan formulated, and which he 
used to say he would consent to give up as 
soon as he should find anyone who could name 
offhand “the non-descendants of the non¬ 
ancestors of X.” 

But, if Mr. Bradley lias rarely the 
advantage of priority over De Morgan and 
other English writers, he has often an 
advantage in point of expression. The Attic 
charm of his style detains the unmetaphysical 
reader fascinated, though unconvinced. Mr. 
Bradley is especially brilliant in attack; and 
he is generally attacking. He showers his 
gleaming metaphors upon the dazzled adver¬ 
sary. Thus, referring to Prof. Jevons’s theory 
that in “ A is north of C,” or “ B follows 
D,” what we really mean is a relation of 
equality or identity, he says, 

“ torture of the witness goes to such lengths 
that the general public is not trusted to behold 
it.” 

And hitting off Dr. Bain’s theory of Associa¬ 
tion, 

“ The hammer of similarity comes down, but 


the flash of agreement is a flash in the pan 
which fails to explode the barrel of contiguity.” 

Or making fun of Mill’s Methods, 

“We enquire of ‘Residues’ where we are to 
begin, and she says, ‘ I do not know ; you had 
bettor ask “Difference.”’ Wo anxiously turn 
to consider ‘ Difference,’ and are staggered at 
once by the distressing extent of the family 
likeness.” 

And so on. Occasionally the gleam of wit 
warms into the glow of poetry, as in a striking 
passage at the conclusion, where perhaps we 
may detect a secret sense of the insufficiency 
of metaphysics, a suppressed yearning after 
the philosophy of pleasure. 

“ It may come from a failure in my meta¬ 
physics, or from a weakness of tho flesh which 
continues to blind me, but the notion that 
existence could be the same as understanding 
strikes as cold and ghostlike as the dreariest 
materialism. That the glory of this world in 
the end is appearance leaves tho world more 
glorious, if we feel it is a show of some fuller 
splendour; but the sensuous curtain is a decep¬ 
tion and a cheat, if it hides some colourless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of 
impalpable abstractions, or unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories. Though dragged to such 
conclusions, we cannot embrace them. Our 
principles may be true, but they are not reality. 
They no more mole the whole which commands 
our devotion than some shredded dissection of 
human tatters is that warm and breathing 
beauty of flesh which our hearts found 
delightful.” 

These intellectual virtues are overbalanced 
by great defects—petulance in controversy, a 
“ cocksureness” inappropriate to the subject, 
a constant bias towards the unmeaning, a 
positive aversion to the useful. Wc may 
safely leave to the reader the amusing task of 
verifying our first imputation. As to the 
second point, in addition to what we have to 
say under another heading, we may instance 
the writer’s ruling, in the matter of disjunctive 
propositions, that the alternatives are rigidly 
exclusive, and his dictum that hypotheticals 
cannot be reduced to categoricals. In support 
of the sweeping condemnation contained in 
our last counts, we will adduce our author’s 
treatment of Probabilities. He himself pro¬ 
vokes comparison with an eminent English 
logician who has recently handled the same 
subject. We venture to predict that the 
comparison will redound to the honour of the 
Material Logic in the opinion of anyone who 
has studied the subject. He who reads Mr. 
Venn after the older authorities will find, 
not, of course, the mathematical physics of a 
Laplace, yet something of the grain and fibre 
of the solid sciences, something tangible which 
can be seized by the imagination and built 
into the memory and become the basis of 
action. But he who has apprehended Laplace 
and Mr. Venn will find in Mr. Bradley 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to lay hold upon 
Everything melts away, except, indeed, what 
all the text-books have copied from Laplace or 
what has been originally observed by Mr. 
Venn. Mr. Bradley on the Petersburg!! 
problem and the implicated conception of 
infinity may remind us of Hegel’s memorable 
criticism of the Newtonian astronomy. Vet it is 
this notion of infinity, the “ spurious infinite ” 
as, if we indulged in retaliation, we should 
term it, that the writer has elsewhere opposed 
to the principle of maximum utility. Cer¬ 
tainly his difficulties about “ realising a perish¬ 


ing scries ” of pleasure will not weigh much 
with anyone who is capable of considering that 
they are equally applicable to the sums of 
energy as of pleasure; and that it would be 
equally possible by a parity of Hegelian reason¬ 
ing to quibble away the first principles of 
Physics or of Morals. It is not to be expected 
that logical speculations can all be brought 
to the touchstone of physical science. But it 
may be strongly suspected—and examples from 
Greek and German metaphysics corroborate 
the presumption—that he who is conspicuously 
deficient in what Pascal calls nettetc d'esprit 
in dealing with subjects admitting of precision, 
will be much more cgregiously incompetent 
to analyse the blurred phenomena of the 
inner world. It would therefore be no matter 
of surprise if the prolonged polemic against 
the Association theory were merely a strife of 
words. What if the Experience school does 
not attach importance to the point which 
Mr. Bradley fastens on and labours at—that 

“ particular images are recalled by, and unite 
with, particular images;” “the ideas which 
arc recalled according to these laws are par¬ 
ticular existences. Individual atoms are the 
units of association.” 

It is thus that at another point he seeks to 
win a cheap triumph over the Inductive Logic 
by attacking a position which nobody is con¬ 
cerned to defend—that “ its processes, exact 
as the strictest syllogism, surrender themselves 
to the direction of Canons reputed no less 
severe than Barbara.” That such is not the 
accredited interpretation of Mill’s methods is 
sufficiently evidenced by the able exposition of 
Mr. Alfred Sidgwick. That the methods are 
not cut and dry “their author himself,” ns 
Mr. Sidgwick says, “expended labour in 
showing.” Mr. Bradley has expended labour 
in fighting with shadows. 

To conclude, if talking about words and 
thinking about thought is the end of life, this 
is indeed a golden volume. But if use and a 
reference to happiness should direct even our 
studies, if transcendental metaphysics are to be 
valued as a sort of poetry, then this work will 
rank, not high among contributions to science, 
not low in that species of literature which is 
dear to the utilitarian “ both for its grace and 
for its mystery.” F. Y. Edof-woeth. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mies Vandeleur. By John Saunders. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

The Violinist of the Quartier Latin. By G. 
Curzon. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

An Open Foe. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Quintus Claudius. By Ernst Eckstein. From 
the German, by Clara Bell. (Triibner.) 

Newport. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Alter Ego. By Austen Pember. (Maxwell.) 
The Leavenworth Case. By Anna Catherine 
Green. (Strahan.) 

Me. Sacndebs is a practised and vigorous 
writer, whose books it is a pleasure to read. 
Miss Vandeleur introduces us to personages 
with some character in them, if the plot is 
not very striking or intricate. Tho hero is 
the scion of a noble house. Through a dis- 
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appointment in love he enlists as a private, 
and buries in oblivion the fact that ho is the 
son of an earl, with a direct claim to the in¬ 
heritance himself. He goes through some 
rough service in Ireland in connexion with 
the Fenian rising and other matters, and 
secures promotion by his conspicuous bravery. 
But jealousy accomplishes his downfall; a 
superior officer purposely goads him into com¬ 
mitting an assault by the use of epithets 
which no man can bear unmoved. The court- 
martial finds him guilty of striking his superior 
officer, and condemns him to fifty lashes and 
imprisonment for a year with hard labour. 
Although his family discover him in time to 
procure a pardon from the Queen, they would 
have been too late to save him from the more 
ignominious part of his punishment had not 
a technical error been discovered in the pro¬ 
ceedings, which vitiates the finding. One of 
England’s “ gilded youth ” is said to have 
passed through some of these experiences, an 
officer of rank having furnished Mr. Saunders 
with the details. How the hero comes safely 
through his troubles, and how, for love of 
Miss Vandeleur, ho relinquishes his right to 
the earldom, and thus saves the honour of the 
family by leaving his foster-brother in posses¬ 
sion, the reader must discover for himself. 
Notwithstanding some minor faults of con¬ 
struction, the novel, as a whole, shows to 
advantage beside many of its contemporaries. 
By-the-way, as the author is apparently a 
passionate lover of flowers, and writes with 
real eloquence about them, it is a pity that 
the printer has misspelt the names of the 
only two species of French roses mentioned. 

“Cease, liars, murderers, or I shall tear out 
your vile tongues by the roots.” “ Give us 
no more of your damned snivelling, or by the 
thunders of hell I’ll cut your throat.” These 
sentences will show that Mr. Curzon has a 
very fair command of what sailors call “lan¬ 
guage.” The first is spoken by an English 
baronet, who, when somewhat angry with two 
of the villains of the story, intimates also that 
he should “ scatter their brains upon the 
floor ” did he not know that they were mad. 
The second sentence is spoken by the rascal- 
in-chief, and when the reader learns how many 
rascals there are he will understand the dis¬ 
tinction in villainy achieved by the speaker. 
The novel generally is almost beyond criticism, 
and certainly reveals more than its fair share 
of crudity and inexperience. Although the 
heroine is kept on the stage pretty well all 
through, there is nothing about her as “ the 
violinist of the Quartier Latin” until some 
way into the third volume. She is a remark¬ 
able being, however, and might turn “ Ouida ” 
and others speechless with envy. Her real 
name is Adrienne St. Clair, but sho goes out 
to the East to personate the dead daughter of 
Sir Arthur Hildyard, Governor of the Straits 
Settlement. She comes with him to Europe, 
and in Paris gets engaged to a Russian prince. 
The reader must learn for himself how the 
bubble bursts, and she flies from Sir Arthur’s 
home. Besides being the violinist of the 
Quartier Latin, sho writes an opera, and plays 
the chief character in it herself. At another 
time we find her as an artist, “putting the 
finishing touches to a large painting of the 
interior of San Giovanni Laterano.” Sho had 
only just before been at death’s door from a 
very serious illness, but so marvellous were 


her powers of recovery that wo are glad to 
find “ the breeze from the garden soon fanned 
a cheek as rounded as Hebe’s.” This is a most 
astonishing book. Let Mr. Curzon console 
himself with this admission when he hears the 
works of George Eliot and others praised for 
qualities different from his own. 

The only fault to be found with An Open 
Foe is its extraordinary complexity of interests. 
The reader who is determined to master the in¬ 
trigues of the plot, as well as the multiplicity 
of the characters and the relations they bear to 
each other, had better take a note-book (and we 
should recommend that it be not too small), 
wherein he could take stock of what has been 
done in each division of the work. Otherwise, 
we fear that he will not bo able to give a 
satisfactory account of the narrative when he 
comes to the close of the third volume. The 
plot is in many respects interesting when 
fairly mastered; but many will regard it as 
an objection that the real hero does not make 
his appearance early enough. It may be, 
however, that the author holds a different 
opinion from ourselves as to who should be 
regarded as the hero. The literary merit of 
An Open Foe is much bevond the average, and 
affords hope of excellent work from the 
writer. 'With a less crowded canvas, she 
will be able to bring into play important 
qualities which are here only foreshadowed. 

The graphic pen of Dr. Eckstein never 
showed to greater advantage than in his 
Quintus Claudius, a romance of Imperial 
Rome. The glory and the shame of the 
Eternal City in her period of decadence 
are drawn with a vivid pencil. Domitian, 
the infamous Emperor, and Domitia, his 
voluptuous wife, are portraits as strongly 
individualised as any wo have recently met 
with in fiction. Love, glory, enterprise, 
religion, are the themes which the author 
handles with power and skill, passing from 
one to the other with a masterly rapidity. 
The sufferings of the Nazarencs, whose faith 
is espoused by the noble hero of the book, 
are related in a moving manner. Dr. Eckstein’s 
style is realistic, without being spasmodic; and 
his notes are almost as valuable as they are 
voluminous. The merit of Mdrae. Clara Bell 
as a translator is so well known that she 
needs no commendation. 

Fashionable American life at Newport may 
not deeply interest English readers, but Mr. 
Lathrop’s book has some excellent situations, 
which are well managed. It also contains a 
tragic love-story with certain novel elements 
in it—a thing praiseworthy in itself, con¬ 
sidering the paucity of new incidents in 
fiction nowadays. Altogether, the reader is 
tolerably certain to feel drawn towards at 
least three of the characters in Mr. Lathrop’s 
latest composition. 

The writer of Alter Fjo exhibits a capacity 
for both humour and pathos. The only 
danger is lest his humour should degenerate 
into flippancy. The life of the hero of the 
present sketch is exceedingly well depicted ; 
he is j ust one of those erring mortals, more 
sinned against than sinning, dear to the heart 
of Thackeray. The surface moralists of the 
world misunderstand them, and cannot trace 
the noble aspiration and charity which move 
them. Some of the characters are amusingly 
sketched, notably the Vicar’s wife, a suncti- 
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monious formalist, who was in the habit of 
“ hailing the Almighty as if He were a cab 
or an omnibus.” 'When she discovers Ouida’s 
Two Flags among her stepson’s books, she 
writes angrily to him, “7 have read it, and 
consider it a most dangerous book; I have 
therefore burnt it.” It is, perhaps, not sur¬ 
prising that the young man does not take 
kindly to the religion of his home when he 
is prayed for as “a worm,” “a lost pearl,” 
and other epithets which prove his hardened 
and reprobate condition. Mr. Pember cer¬ 
tainly possesses vivacity, and after his trial 
efforts he should produce something unusually 
good. 

The Leavenworth Case is an exciting story 
of a murder of which any one of four persons 
may be suspected from the outset. The secret 
is kept well in hand, except, perhaps, in one 
place, which almost led us on the right track, 
but the writer recovered herself and deepened 
the mystery. The only objection to the book 
from the point of view of narrative is that it is 
concerned wholly with a crime and its detec¬ 
tion. It would have been better to give the 
reader something more by way of a relief. The 
scene of the murder is laid in New York, and 
the author’s American phrases are objection¬ 
able now and then. More than once the word 
as is used when that is intended—“ I do not 
know as I was greatly surprised,” &c. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


n EC EXT VERSE. 

Poems. By John Sibree. (Triibner.) This 
little volume is apparently a reprint, with 
some additions, of poems that appeared in 
two lesser volumes published a year or two 
ago. What we said of the poems then is fully 
applicable to them now. Some of them have 
merit, and in thought and imagination they 
are superior to much minor poetry. “ Fancy ” 
—a quasi-mystical embodiment of the poetic 
genius—is, pei haps, the best thing in the book. 
If it suffers from a defect it is inaccuracy in 
philosophy. Fancy is the mystic lady who 
alone represents the genius of poetry. Imagina¬ 
tion is unrecognised, save as synonymous with 
Fancy. The critics of eighty years ago who 
made so much of the radical distinction between 
theso two would also have made short work of 
Mr. Sibroe’s classification of tho authors of 
“ Faustus” and “Childe Harold,” “The Sky¬ 
lark” and “ Endymion ” and “The Ancient 
Mariner.” “Unto One of the Least” is a 
quasi-mystical embodiment of tho principle of 
charity. It lacks definiteness and conclusive¬ 
ness, but is otherwise somewhat beautiful, 
being pathetic where it is realistic. “Ellen 
Carew,” described as a legend of the West, is 
a story of a supernatural appearance inter¬ 
woven with disappointed love. This also lacks 
definiteness. In short, Mr. Sibree seems not to 
have realised the limitations of his power. Ho 
has the fancy which ho apotheosises, but he 
lacks imagination of that higher order which is 
essential to the invention of symbol and to 
tales resting on supernatural machinery. He 
has a philosophical poem entitled “i’o the 
Age.” We have no love of a poem of which 
the subject itself is not peculiarly and ex¬ 
clusively poetic. Each of tho arts has some¬ 
thing that it can do better than its sister arts, 
though every art may borrow from all the 
others. In the same way, each of the depart¬ 
ments of literature has its special function, 
though it may, without offence, sometimes 
trespass upon tbo functions of its neighbours. 
Mr. Sibreo wishes to defend optimistic views, 
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but he has done this much more intelligibly in 
the prose note which accompanies his poem than 
in the poem itself. 

Primroses. (Griffith & Farran.) This is an 
elegy on the Earl of Beaconsfield. It is designed 
as “ a tribute to the greatness of the man whoso 
life was of too heroic a stature to be adequately 
delineated in the cold and exact language of 
prose.” The anonymous writer's contempt of 
prose for uses so exalted as his thought and 
theme require reminds- us of the sublime con¬ 
tempt of all language which we sometimes find 
in the wise folks who tell us that words are 
powerless to express their feelings. Just as 
words served Shakspere, however, for the utter¬ 
ance of his emotion, so the “ cold and exact 
language of prose ” has hitherto served the 
world for all that required to be said of Lord 
Beaconsfield. We much fear that the eulogy of 
the author of the present elegy will not add 
sensibly to the heroic stature which it is meant 
to panegyrise. With the narrative part of the 
poem that tells the story, often prosaic enough, 
wo fear, of the early life of the subject, are 
interwoven a number of lyrical pieces entitled 
“ The Songs of the People.” These strike us as 
by no moans wanting in force, fervour, pathos, 
and rugged beauty. Wo regret to say, how¬ 
ever, that in their present connexion they seem 
to be open to an objection which two lines of 
the “ Primroses” help us to formulate — 

“ But these remarks, as counsel might observe, 

Have no connexion with my client’s case.” 

Onnalimla: a Romance. (New York: Putnam.) 
This long poem, half-epic, half-dramatic, in form, 
is intended to champion the cause of the Indian 
against the policy of extermination which the 
Department of the Interior in the United States 
Government appears to be practising even yet, 
despite the best that Fenimore Cooper and 
writers of his class and of his sympathies could 
do. That there is danger of the annihilation of 
what remnant still remains of the Indian race is 
sufficiently obvious; and, in the absence of 
authentic data whereby to judge of the cruelties 
attributed to the fugitive tribes, it is not easy to 
form a judgment of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is conceivable that in some blind way 
t he Indians feel their best instincts outraged by 
the encroachments of the white man. The 
sacred bones of their forefathers may bo 
ploughed up by the builders of cities; and this 
act, and all such acts, done unwittingly by the 
white races, may constitute atrocities in the eyes 
of the Indians which explain and palliate, if they 
do not atone for, the brutal massacres sometimes 
committed by wandering tribes. Indeed, there 
may be more deliberate and wanton outrage 
chargeable to the intruder on the Indians’ 
territory. Onnali ndet records the legendary 
achievements of the Iroquois princess whose 
adroitness baffled the French general and 
whoso beauty fascinated Capt. Stark in the 
invasion of the Genesee Valley. Naturally the 
meagre legend has undergone considerable 
amplification, and now ends in the most ap¬ 
proved fashion of a society novel, by the 
pacification of the black chieftain and the dis¬ 
covery of noble Saxon relations for the beautiful 
princess. The lines of the poem run smoothly 
enough, and have an occasional felicity of form. 
Perhaps tho gravest fault of the poem as a 
whole is slowness of movement. 

Prairie Pictures. By John Cameron Grant. 
(Longmans.) We did not greatly care for Mr. 
Grant s last book, . 1 1 cur of ] t ife , chiefly, 
perhaps, becauso its Preface seemed to exhibit 
a good deal of pretentiousness that was scarcely 
justified by the work itself. But the sonnets 
c mtained in that volume were much better than 
the critical disquisition which accompanied 
them; and we were able to commend them 
for some grasp of style, some fluency and 
force, if not for that special excellence of 


rounded and perfected presentment which 
makes a good sonnet one of the host, as it 
is also one of the most difficult, forms of verse. 
V e do not find that Mr. Grant's later sonnets 
are an advance upon his earlier ones; but the 
present volume lias a distinct freshness of theme 
which is agreeable to the mind weary of 
tho worn-out subjects of much modem verse. 
The poems aro chiefly descriptive of Canadian 
life and scene, and arc vigorous and graphic as 
poems, as well ns interesting and valuable ns 
glimpses of things that are strange to us. Wo 
trust the time is not far distant when the 
younger poets will see what tho older poets 
have always recognised—that it is as much their 
business ns it is the bush:ess of the historian 
or tho essayist not to begin to write until 
they are quite sure that they have something to 
say, of necessity better than physical or meta¬ 
physical, psychological or even potological, 
accounts of themselves. There is one poem in 
Mr. Grant’s book which seems to us to be no 
less touching in its simple rugged treatment 
than fine in its virile beauty of subject. It is 
entitled, “Done his Duty—and more,” and is 
the story of an engine-driver who sees a goods 
train coming down upon tho train he drives, 
and, to save his passengers, uncouples his 
engine, charges and upsets tho approaching 
train, and loses his own life as a sacrifice to 
duty. 

The Daisy Chain. By Baroness Swift. (Venice.) 
It is not easy to express an opinion on the merits 
of tho poems in this little Venetian publication, 
which, ha vingbeon privately printed, isdcdicated 
to the Queen of Italy. The work is composed about 
equally of original lyrics nnd translations. The 
latter are chiefly from Goethe, Heine, and Her¬ 
der, with occasional fragments from Victor 
Hugo and from Spanish and Italian poetry. Tho 
versions of “Mignon” and “The Erl King ” 
may be said to reproduce the substance of the 
original poems with accuracy and effect. The 
lyrics of Heine fare less well at the poetess’s 
hands. The airy delicacy of Heine’s touch can 
only be imitated by a hand almost equally deft. 
The original verses are always ■well meant, 
and often pretty ns to general idea. Where 
they fail is perhaps in finish. The authoress 
might do well to put herself in training for 
maturer products by a study of the metrical arts. 
Her present volume is suffused with a com¬ 
mendable poetic sentiment. 

The Poetical Works of John Brent. In 2 vols. 
(Kent.) It would appear that Mr. Brent him¬ 
self prepared these two luxurious volumes for the 
press, but that, as ho died before their publica¬ 
tion, his executors have carried out his wishes 
in respect of them. It is always an ungracious 
thing to disparago a writer who is newly taken 
from us, and, indeed, in this instance, we feel 
no desire to do so. The poems are for the most 
part greatly in advance of the average verse 
which falls to tho lot of the present critic to 
review. They have a smooth fluency, an easy 
grace, a certain excellence of directness and 
charm of simplicity. Wo do not find that the 
author’s materials had ever mastered him, nor do 
we find that he had mistaken ideas of the sub¬ 
jects proper to poetry, or an exaggerated sense 
of his own powers to "deal with the themes which 
he had proposed to himself. “ Atalanta ” is no 
unworthy production; “Winnie” is a sweet 
little idyll; and some of the shorter lyrics have 
qualities of beauty. We should be disposed to 
say that, as a minor singer, Mr. Brent deserves 
to stand well with the public. Verse of the 
same merit made considerable reputations for 
men and women sixty to eighty years ago. Tho 
number of reasonably good writers has in¬ 
creased enormously since then, and what 
strikes us as curious is that there is thought 
to remain any place in literature for Mr. 
Brent’s “ Poetical Works.” We fear that, 


good as some of his works are, there must 
be few persons, oven among such as aro thor¬ 
oughly well informed on literary subjects, who 
have so much ns heard Mr. Brent’s name. 

Aninm Christ!. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Brad¬ 
ford: Fletcher.) Unless we have failed to 
catch the drift of this volume, it is a sort of 
psychological study, intended to afford a view 
of the workings of the author’s soul in the 
development of faith. Beginning with what 
we fear is a cheap, if not vulgar, type of 
scepticism, the writer is landed at last, mainly 
through the sorrows incident to the death of a 
devout wife, in the most reposeful belief in the 
religion of the cross. The term we apply to 
the latter condition is certainly not intended to 
convey anything more than a just idea of the 
type of Christianity which Mr. Fletcher ulti¬ 
mately espouses. There may well he some 
difference of opinion as to the value of this 
dramatic method of working out a problem in 
psychology ; but there can be none as to the 
way in which it is done. So much rough-shod 
metre we have not often met with even among 
the lessor poets. 

Iluria, ami other Poems. By Ernie 8. W. 
Johnson. (Kegan Paid, Trench, & Co.) This 
little book shows considerable feeling for beauty 
in external nature, but no great hold of human 
passion. The glamour and mystery of the 
world have taken hold of the writer’s imagina¬ 
tion. His way of looking upon life is what we 
would call scenic, as distinguished from dra¬ 
matic, meaning that he sees things in the mass, 
and generally with a veil of sentiment between 
him and them—not individually, and with, as it 
were, a bright light penetrating and surround¬ 
ing every object. Tho following sonnet is fairly 
representative of the body of tho book; tho 
tenth lino is very weak, but tho last line has a 
fine ring on our ear :— 

“ In the ripe heyday of the summer’s height 

A blighting sadness falls from cloudless skies, 
And souls which inward peer with curious 
eyes 

Find fairest dreams the prey of foulest night. 

Allurement cheats, and like a bubble breaks, 
Unstable even in memorv, though in sight 
How far out-matching absent fancy's might 

To paint the contour of her roseate cheeks. 

What broken work is this, which breaks the 
hearts 

Of poets in their early manhood P Doom 
For generous breath how hard, to leave the 
bloom 

Of fond enticing charm ere youth departs, 

From Juliet’s garden through sad Elsinore 

Driven to Cordelia’s tomb on the lone moor.” 

Sir Pieces for Recitation. By Harding Co*. 
(Griffith & Farran.) Tho poems appear to be 
well adapted for public recitation. They are 
dramatic, and they are written with cumula¬ 
tive effect of incident ending sensationally, as 
a rule, and leaving tho emotion at its highest 
pitch. Quito the best in tho little collection is 
the piece entitled “The Murder,” in which a 
costermonger tells in the language of White¬ 
chapel tho story of how he came to murder his 
wife. The theme looks unpromising, but the 
sympathy is skilfully managed in the murderer’s 
favour, and the pathos is of that rude and 
simple kind which usually proves contagious 
among an audience. 

Wimlou'S of the Church , Echoes from Theocritus, 
Cytisus ami Oalingnle. By Edward C. Lefroy. 
(Blackheath : Burnside.) The three booklets of 
sonnets bearing severally the above names seem 
to us of very remarkable merit. Rarely in¬ 
deed do we meet with so much knowledge and 
love of nature as some of the sonnets in the 
first of tho three exhibit, and rarely has the 
great pastoral poet been so freely transmuted 
without loss of his spell. It is Mr. Lefroy’s 
distinction that his material never masters him, 
and of the difficulties of the form of tot hfe nto 
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chosen he hides away almost every trace. His 
sonnets are about as little laboured as Mrs. 
Browning’s, to whose Portuguese series a few 
of the best bear a fine affinity. A breezy 
healthfulness of thought and feeling plays 
around a poem like this :— 

“ Here is the hill-top. Look ! Not moor or fen, 
Not wood or pastures, circles round the steep; 
But houses upon houses, thousand-deep, 

The merchant’s palace and the pauper’s den. 

We are alone,—beyond all human ken ; 

Only the birds are with us and the sheep. 

We are alone ; and yet one giant’s-leap 

Would land us in the flood of hurrying men. 

If e’er I step from out that turbid stream 
To spend an hour in thought, I pass it here: 

For good it is across our idlest dream 
To see the light of manhood shining clear; 

And solitude is sweetest, as I deem, 

When half-a-million hearts are beating near.” 
Mr. Lefroy’s sonnets ought to be better known. 
In substance they resemble those of Charles 
Tennyson Turner. 

Poems. By Patty Honeywood. (Regan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) The best that we can say of 
this little book is that it exhibits a measure 
of taste, and shows that the author has a 
certain susceptibility to sentiment of tho 
humbler kind. Possibly there are vast numbers 
of young ladies in the world who have this 
susceptibility moderately developed. That 
every young lady so endowed does not appear 
as a poet is perhaps due in equal parts to the 
susceptibility to humour which saves so many 
from treacherous pitfalls and to the sheer 
inability of others to overcome technical diffi¬ 
culties—in short, to rhyme. Miss Patty Honey- 
wood’s volumo is much simpler and loss 
pretentious, and fully as pleasant and quite as 
valuable, as some of the bardic productions 
of most of the poets of the other sex. Her 
book is dedicated to Lord Wolseley, to whom 
she offers a poetic address. 

The Lily of the Lyn, and other Poems. By 
H. J. Skinner. (Regan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The longest poem in this book is a narra¬ 
tive called “ A Song of tho Sea.” It is 
a sort of combination of “ Enoch Arden ” 
and “ Dora,” with the intermixture of some 
original treachery. We fear we must say that 
the story does not carry us along as we read it. 
When the poet’s aim is story-telling, his 
first business is to avoid everything that im¬ 
pedes the action. Mr. Skinner had probably 
not quite made up his mind as to whether it 
was his function to tell a story or to use a 
story. The difference between these two will 
at once appear when Scott’s poetic romances 
are placed side by side with Keats’s “Endy- 
mion.” Our young poets can hardly hope for 
success in narrative verse until they see clearly 
what it is that they are doing. Mr. Skinner 
gives us some “ Stanzas to Maud” which are 
full of passion. “The Lily of tho Lyn” has 
more of the spirit of Heathcliff in Emily 
Bronte’s weird and unreal, but powerful, ro¬ 
mance than commends itself to our sympathy. 
This may be best described as female Byronism. 
There is a good deal too much of it in modem 
minor poetry. 

Two Gallian Laments. By E. St. John- 
Brenon. (Beeves & Turner.) This author is 
not under the reproach of a vaguo female 
Byronism. Thero is no lack of shrill vehemence 
of speech in those “Laments.” Tho first of 
them is a “ Lament on Republican France,” 
intended as a reply to Mr. Swinburne’s “ Ode 
on Republican France; ” the second is a 
“ Lament on the Death of Napoleon III.,” 
which, though printed in 1873, is now “ for tho 
first time given to the world.” It must bo said 
that “ the world ” to which such poems are 
“given” has a bad trick of looking the gift 
horses in the mouth. The lament on the de¬ 
generacy of Franco consequent upon the 


proclamation of the Republic is prefaced by 
an extract from a speech by the author to the 
electors of Gloucester. “Shall we have a 
Republic ?” it asks, and then replies: 

“ No, gentlemen, revolution is poison. . . . Revo¬ 
lutionism standing on the precipice of that abyss 
which yawns for the annihilation of the State of 
England, and the archangel of our British Consti¬ 
tution shrieking out, in his might and in his power 
to our hearts—Beware, ye men of England.” 

We are sorry to observe that the author has 
himself usurped the office of the archangel in 
question, for listen to “ shrieking out like 
this:— 

“ An Emperor smitten, not slain, 

Smitten sore by the treason of knaves, 

Thou slialt rise, O Napoleon, to crush, 

’Neath thy heel those abortions of slaves; 
’Neath thy heel shalt thou crush them to death, 
Them who have poisoned with pestilent breath 
The good tliou hast done for thy beautiful France 
In the days of thy might and magnificence.” 

It is hardly wonderful that the poor man 
deserved a "Lament” after a dose like this. 
It is nothing to the author, evidently, that bis 
silly prophecy was falsified. 

later lif'e .Jottings. By R. R. Bealey. 
(Manchester: Tubbs, Brook, * Clirystal.) This 
is an unambitious volume of verse, partly 
rustic, chiefly homely. Mr. Bealey is in the 
fortunate position of having no “message” 
and belonging to no “ school.” Me would be 
sorry to disparage either messages or schools 
in tho abstract; but in the concrete they are 
sometimes dread things to encounter. A series 
of “Short Thoughts” of tho nature of epi¬ 
grams in prose and verso close the book. The 
best “ short thought ” wc cun find is this : — 

“As dew is to rain, 

So poetry to prose,— 

Both water, but ’twere vain 
The difference to disclose. 

Who sees it, secs it plain, 

Who secs not, blindness shows.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Swinburne, we hear, is likely before long 
to bring out a new volume of critical essays. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish on 
June 1 the first volume of a new library edition 
of the works of the Poet Laureate, to be com¬ 
pleted in seven volumes, issued monthly, at five 
shillings each. A limited edition on hand-made 
paper will be issued, in sets only, at the rate of 
half-a-guinea a volume. 

The announcement made some weeks ago of 
tho title of Mr. Browning’s new volume, Seri ora, 
has led some of his renders to believe that it is 
in tho press. But this is not the case. The 
MS. has not yet left the author’s hands. It will 
probably not be finished much before the end 
of the season, and may not be ready even then. 

Mr. Browning has made slight revisions in 
many of his poems in the forthcoming new 
cheap edition of his two volumes of Selections. 
Mr. Grant White has set Mr. Fumivall and his 
fellows of the Browning Society a good ex¬ 
ample by collating at least one former happy 
change in “Bishop Blougram,” where the old 
line, 

“ While the great bishop rolled him out Ids 
mind,” 

appeared in 1880 as 

“ While the great bishop rolled him out a mind, 
Long rumpled, till creased consciousness lay smooth .” 

which Mr. Grant White well calls “a very 
fine example of that concentrated form of ex¬ 
pression, and that bold mastery of metaphor, in 
which Browning alone of all poets approaches, 
and frequently approaches, Shakspere.” 

Mr. Browning is so well pleased with Miss 


Ethel Harraden’s musical setting of his “Wilt 
thou change too ? ” the first section of 
“ James Lee’s Wife,” which we mentioned last 
week, that he has given her leave to set any 
others of his poems that she likes. But why 
does not Mr. Browning set his own poems to 
music P His powers in that way have been 
known since his youth. He must have his own 
tune for every poem he has written. Why will 
ho not give them to the world ? Who will get 
them out of him for us, as Lady Cowper got 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure,” as his pretty, flatter¬ 
ing dedication to that poem says P 

W’e hear that Mr. J. A. Symonds is engaged 
upon a new work, which will shortly bo com¬ 
pleted. It consists of a treatise upon Latin 
Mediaeval Student Songs, the Goliardic litera¬ 
ture of the twelfth century, also known as 
Car mi itu Parana or Carolina Vayorum. Mr. 
Symonds has translated a large portion of these 
songs into rhyming metres corresponding closely 
with the originals. Hitherto none of these 
poems, with one exception, he believes, have 
found their way into English verse. The whole 
of his work is intended to be a study of the 
earliest Renaissance. 

We understand that the MS. of Prof. F. W. 
Newman's book on the origin of Christianity 
has been sent to the printer. 

“A Roman Singer,” by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, which lias been running through the 
Atlantic Monthly, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. on May 20. 

Messrs. Isbister will published next week a 
work on Contemporary Socialism, by Mr. John 
liae. It contains an exposition and criticism 
of scientific socialism, as taught by Lassalle 
and Marx, of what is called “ Socialism of the 
Chair,” of Christian Socialism, and of Nihilism; 
and a special chapter is devoted to Mr. Henry 
George. 

Prof. Hales’ forthcoming volume of re¬ 
printed papers will be entitled Essays and Notes 
on Shakespeare. It will appear this month. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has in the press a new 
volume of verse by Mr. Ernest Radford, which 
will be published under the title of Measured 
Steps. 

The long-expected volume of Prolegomena to 
the eighth edition of Tischendorff’s New Testa¬ 
ment will bo published this month by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. It has been written by 
Dr. Caspar Rend Gregory, of Leipzig, with the 
assistance of the late Prof. Ezra Abbot, of 
Harvard, who died only last March. Prefixed 
is a short Life of Tischendorf, and the history of 
the text includes a collation of the two recent 
editions of Tregelles and of Westcott and Hort. 
This volume deals only with the uncial MSS.; 
the cursives, with the early versions and the 
ecclesiastical writers, are reserved for another 
volume. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Rnow- 
ledge will publish during May the following 
works:—In the scries entitled “Dawn of 
European Literature,” Anglo-Saxon Literature , 
by Prof. Earle; in the series “Early Britain, 
Norman Britain, by the Rev. W. Hunt; in 
“ Non-Christian Religious Systems,” Buddhism 
in China, by Prof. S. Beal; in “Tho Home 
Library,” Thoughts and Character : being Selec¬ 
tions from the Writings of the Author of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family; in “The People’s 
Library,” Biographies of Working-men, by Mr. 
Grant Allen; also The Guild of Good Life: a 
Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy, by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson; Thrift and Independence, 
by the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley; and, among 
other miscellaneous books, John Wielif, his Life 
and Times, by Canon Pennington; Life of Joini 
Wydiffe, by F. D. Matthew; Our Maoriet, by 
the late Lady Martin; Lettice, by Mrs, Moles- 
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■worth; Modern Egypt: its Witness to Christ, 
by the Rev. H. B. Ottley; Types and Antitypes 
of Our Lord, with illuminations from thirteenth- 
century missals and other sources ; and Chris¬ 
tianity Judged by its Fruits, by the Rev. Dr. C. 
Croslegh. 

A contribution to the literature of criminal 
trials is about to be published by Mr. Thos. D. 
Morison, of Glasgow. The work gives a general 
view of the resurrectionists in Scotland, with a 
special account of the Burke and Hare tragedies 
in Edinburgh, bringing out the social, legal, 
nd medical bearings of the case. The writer 
is Mr. George MacGregor, author of The His¬ 
tory of Glasgow, and editor of the Collected 
Writings of Dougal Graham. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange¬ 
ments with the directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company for the production of an 
official illustrated Guide to that railway, which 
will be published next month at one shilling. 
It will be illustrated with engravings, a com¬ 
plete series of route maps, and “bird's-eye 
view ” maps printed in colours. 

Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. will pub¬ 
lish at an early date a Wordsworth Birthday 
Book, compiled by Mr. J. R. Tutin, of Hull, which 
has been in the press for some time. It will 
have a portrait of the poet in his twenty-eighth 
year. 

Messrs. Griffith & Fahiian have in the 
press a narrative of a walking-tour in Franco, 
entitled Through Aueergne on Foot, by Mr. 

Edward Barker. 

Messrs. S. W. Silver & Co. will shortly 

publish, at the office of the Colonies awl 
India, a Handbook to Canada, compiled by Mr. 
E. Hepple Hull. 

We understand that the article on “ The 
Censorship of the Stage ” in the current number 
of the Westminster Itrview is written by Mr. 
William Archer. It gives a history of the sub¬ 
ject, with special reference to the Report of 
the^Select Committee of 1800, and concludes 
with a strong appeal in favour of freedom. 

We may also mention that the article in the 
current number of the Quarterly on “Lauder¬ 
dale and the Restoration in Scotland ” is 
written by Mr. Osmund Airy, who, as our 
readers know, is editing a valuable collection 
of Lauderdale papers for the Camden Society. 

Miss M. E. Christie is contributing to the 
Journal of Education a series of novelettes on 
subjects of school and university life, the first 
instalment of which, “ Monsieur du Beau : a 
Lesson in Deportment,” appears in the current 
number. 

At the sale in Bath last Tuesday of the 
library of Mr. Sheppard, of Keyford House, 
Frome, the British Museum acquired for 
£14 14s. an illuminated MS. of Bracton’s Be 
I. egib as et Consuetudinihus Angliae which is 
dated 12G0, and therefore contemporary with 
the author. At the same sale a volume of 
English Chronicles, printed at Antwerp in 1493, 
was sold for £32 1 Is.; Barker’s royal folio 
edition of the Bible (1583), in the original 
binding, £4 12s.; and several County Histories 
also fetched good prices. 

Prof. W. Robertson* Smith will give a 
discourse on “ Mohammedan Mahdis ” on 
Friday next, May 9, at the Royal Institution. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on April 20, the following papers 
were read:—“ A Defence of the Historical ‘ In¬ 
accuracies ’ of Henry VIII.," by Miss Florence 
W. Herapath; “The Burning of tlio Globe 
Theatre, 1013,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes; 
and “ Buckingham and Shakspere,” by Mr. 
John Taylor. 

We learn from the Calcutta Englishman that 


the Black Hole, which was excavated not long 
ago for a short time, and of which the actual 
floor and walls were exposed, has now been 
filled in and paved over with stone slabs. A 
tablet of white marble, bearing the following 
inscription, is ready to be fixed in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood:—“ Tho stone pavement 
near this marks the position and size of the 
prison cell in Old Fort William, known to 
history as the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

The famous house “ zuin rothen Sehildo ” in 
tho Judengasso of Frankfort, where the founder 
of the Rothschild family was bom in 1743, is 
about to be demolished for the sake of public 
improvements. The Judengasse has for some 
time lost its old picturesqueness, though the 
piety of the Rothschilds has hitherto preserved 
their “Stammhaus” untouched. Even now 
they have attempted to restrain by legal pro¬ 
ceedings the action of the Frankfort munici¬ 
pality, but in vain. 

The Literarisches Centralhlatt of March 29 
contains reviews of several English books—Dr. 
Murray's Sew English Dictionary, Dr. Martin- 
eau's iS lady of Spinoza, Mr. W. Ross’s Early 
History of Land-holding among the Germans, 
and Mr. Wharton’s Etyma (Intern. 

A correspondent writes : — 

“In the Academy of April 20, writing of the 
Edinburgh tercentenary, you speak of the ‘strictly 
academical aspect of the gathering, removed 
equally from politics and from ecclesiasticism.’ 
This statement by no means conveys the universal 
impression, and is hardly, I think, consistent with 
the facts of the ease. ‘ Politics ’ were, happily, 
absent, but the doings of the week were ushered in 
by a solemn religious service, attended, with every 
circumstance of pomp and dignity, by the univer¬ 
sity authorities and their distinguished guests : one 
of the most important functions of the meeting, 
again, the conferring of degrees, was opened in 
Scottish fashion with prayer. Several of the 
foreign visitors were greatly struck by this practical 
blending of ‘sound learning and religious know¬ 
ledge.’ Count Saffi alluded to it publicly, and n 
distinguished Belgian professor remarked with re¬ 
gret that such express and united homage to 
religion, by such an assembly, would have been 
impossible in any other country in Europe.” 

We print the above out of consideration for our 
correspondent, though we need hardly say that 
lie has mistaken our meaning. The absence of 
what is understood—at least in England—by 
“ecclesiasticism” is quite consistent with all 
that he writes. 


A MEItlCA N JO TTISGS. 

The following is tho result of tho competi¬ 
tion instituted by the Critic for admission into 
an imaginary Academy of “native American 
authors of the sterner sex ” :—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 130 votes: Janies Russell Lowell, 128; 
John Greenlee f Whittier, 125; George Ban¬ 
croft, 121 ; William Dean Howells, 119; George 
William Curtis, 118; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
111; Francis Bret Harte, 105; Edmund 
Clarence Stodiuun, 104; Richard Grant White, 
102; Edward Everett Hale, 100; George W. 
Cable, 87 ; Henry James, 80; S. L. Clemens 
(“ Murk Twain ’’), 84 ; Charles Dudley Warner, 
84 ; Henry Ward Beecher, 83 ; James Freeman 
Clarke, 82; Richard Henry Stoddard, 82; 
William Dwight Whitney, 77 ; Walt Whitman, 
70; Asa Gray, 09; Noah Porter, 00; John 
Fiske, 02; Theodore D. Woolsey, 57; A. Bron¬ 
son Alcott, 55 ; Julian Hawthorne, 55; John 
Burroughs, 52 ; Mark Hopkins, 52 ; Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, 49 ; John G. Saxe, 49 ; 
Octavius Brooks Frotliingham, 48 ; George P. 
Fisher, 47 ; Moses Coit Tyler, 45; Charles A. 
Dana, 44; Donald G. Mitchell, 41; Alexander 
Winchell, 38; Edwin P. Whipple, 37; George 


Parsons Lathrop, 30; W. W. Story, 36; 
Francis Parkman, 34. 

The New York Publishers' Weekly has taken 
a sort of plebiscite of American publishers on 
the subject of international oopyright. Out of 
fifty-five replies, only three are opposed to any 
concession, and thirty-one support the Dors- 
lioimer Bill. In short, 

“ It is safe to say that the trade almost unani¬ 
mously favour international copyright; that two- 
thirds do not require manufacture in this country 
as a condition, though there is a strong feeling in 
Philadelphia and among some other houses in 
favour of such a clause ns either a sine qua non or 
desirable; that the passage of the Dorsheimer Bill 
would be welcomed by a large majority of the 
trade, and with a manufacturing clause and one or 
two less important modifications would receive 
almost unanimous support.” 

The most recent edition de lure announced in 
America is one of Popys’s Diary, in ten volumes, 
printed from Mr. Mynor Bright’s transcription 
of 1875. The number of copies is limited to 
105. 

The American papers state that Mr. Andrew 
Lang has been appointed “ editorial represen¬ 
tative ” of Harper's Monthly in England. 

According to Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Diricforg, the total number of newspapers and 
periodicals of all kinds at present issued in the 
United States and Canada amounts to 13,402, 
being an increase of 1,000 in the last twelve 
months. 

A second series is announced of “Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science,” specially devoted to Insti¬ 
tutions, Economics, and Politics. The series 
will appear, like the first, at monthly intervals, 
at the price of three dollars (12s.) for the whole ; 
and the first will be entitled Few Methods of 
Studying History, by tho editor-in-chief, Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams. The publishers in England 
are Messrs. Triibner. 

A correspondent writes to us from Boston 
that a handsome square in that city has recently 
been named Coploy Square in honour of the 
painter John Singleton Copley, who was a 
native of Boston. Ho adds that some differ¬ 
ence of opinion exists as to the right pronun¬ 
ciation of tho name. Local opinion is in favour 
of “ Copley,” but it is suggested that it is 
usually “ Copley ” in England. We can assure 
him that English usage here follows American. 

The Nation of April 17, in a first review of 
Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary, thus 
concludes:— 

‘ It is an act of simple justice to say that, if this 
lexicon is completed on the plan on which it has 
been begun, it will take equal rank as regards its 
intrinsic excellence with the two groat woiks pub- 
lishcd or publishing in French and German, and 
in many matters of detail will be superior to theta 
both.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
love’s tutor 

(Being the third idyll of Bion). 

Great Cypris stood by me still slumbering. 

Love like a child by her fair hand she led 
drowsy to earth, and just this word she said, 

“ Dear shepherd, take and tench my Love to sing,” 
and so departed. Many a pastoral thing 
(ah child !) as though he cared to learn I taught; 
how Pan his pipe, the flute Athene wrought, 
Hermes the lyre, Apollo his sweet string. 

I taught, but of my words he took no heed, 
but himself sang such songs as lovers wot, 
aud taught me all men long for passionately 
and Gods, and of his mother many a deed, — 

And all that I taught Love I clean forgot, 
but got by heart the lesson Love taught me. 

H, C. Beeching, 
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MAX MULLER ON BUDDHIST CHARITY- 
TnE following is a summary of a lecture on 
"Buddhist Charity,” delivered by Prof. Max 
M^iller at the Kensington Town Hall on Thurs¬ 
day last, April 25, M. Clennont-Ganneau in 
the chair. It was the first of a series upon 
“ The Charities of the World,” undertaken on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Society for Befriend¬ 
ing Young Servants. 

“ I come in obedience to a promise which I had 
given because I always sympathise with tiiose who 
have the courage to do small tilings. The work of 
the Society for Befriending Young Servants was 
such hopeless and yet such hopeful work. The 
spirit in which it mutt be undertaken is that of the 
child who tried to pick up all the pebbles on the 
sea beach, and when carried home by her nurse, 
dropping her treasures as she went along, still 
proudly showed one she retained, and said, 

‘ Mother, I have saved one.’ And so to save even 
one young girl in the ebb and flow of modern 
London life would be a work to which I felt that 
if I could contribute I must not say No. 

“ The subject of Buddhist charity is a very 
attractive one. It was the late Dean of West¬ 
minster who said, ‘ In former times Gautama was 
unknown to us, and now he is second to one only.’ 
There was a time when you could not be a true 
believer in your own religion without believing all 
the others to be false—one a voice from heaven, 
and all others voices from the very opposite. 
Each religion was held to the exclusion of all the 
rest. But now we have learned to treat all dia¬ 
lects of faith, or all religions, with perfect equality. 
The more belief we have in our own, the more we 
are inclined to regard others with tenderness, and 
even indulgence. An ever-increasing interest is 
taken in the sacred books of the East. Formerly the 
theological student never read more than his Old 
and New Testaments, and perhaps, if learned, the 
Koran. Now the Clarendon Press has published 
in twenty-four volumes translations of the most 
important among the canonical books of the 
ancient religions of the world. 

“ By Buddhism I moan no fashionable fancy 
religion, esoteric or exoteric, but the genuine his¬ 
torical Buddhism founded about 500 u.c. There 
is no doubt about its date. The inscrip¬ 
tions of King Asoka iu the tliird century 
n.c. are scattered all over Northern India, from 
Afghanistan to Orissa, and arc as clear as the 
inscriptions of the Scipios. Secondly, we have 
the canonical books. These are the Northern 
books in Sanskrit, and the Southern in Pilli. We 
have, in the latter, the accounts of the first 
council after Buddha, 477 n.c., and the second, 377 
n.c. The title of the Buddhist canon is Tripifiika, 
the Three Baskets. The Southern Buddhist Church 
comprises Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam; the 
Northern, India, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan. 
No doubt Buddhism has greatly changed, and its 
supporters differ very much. The metaphysical 
Hindu and the Chinaman differ as much os Bishop 
Berkeley differs from a plough-boy, but historical 
Buddliism is really that of the received historical 
records. It seems to me, after a study of the Vedas, 
that Buddhism is really the natural development 
of the Indian mind in all its aspects—religious, 
political, and social. It is of this last side I am 
to speak. Buddhism is here the full bloom, 
while the Vedas were the bud. We wonder what 
room there can be for charity in so bountiful a 
land as India, where man is so easily satisfied. 
The woods, rivers, and plains bring forth abund¬ 
antly. Even now a man lives on one shilling a 
week, a woman on even less, and a married couple 
on £5 a year. Vet in Buddha’s time men came and 
begged for a few rags or a handful of rice. The 
Hindus have always complained of being poor. 
Contrast the modern English beggar and the 
ancient Buddhist. Now wc punish the beggar by¬ 
law ; then the man who did not give was considered 
impious, and a heretic, and the beggar was regularly 
protected and honoured. Look at Brahmanism and 
its ideal life. True, we only see the ideal, but a man’s 
ideals often give a truer self than his miserable 
failures. There were four stages in the life of 
an orthodox Hindu—(1) The youth at the ago 
of eight years was apprenticed to a master sage, 
and learned studiously the Vedas. Every day he 
begged breadfor himself and his teacher. This was 


less charity than an educational rate on the whole 
community. (2) At the age of twenty he was to 
marry and found a family, to perform sacrifices, 
give alms, and show hospitality. (3) When he got 
gray and his sons grew up, he was to retire into 
the' forest to mortify the flesh, to give up all 
sacrifices, to live as an ascetic, entitled, if need be, 
to receive alms, but commanded also to show 
hospitality and to meditate on the mysteries of 
the world. (4) He was to become a Bhikshu, or 
beggar, a homeless hermit, with his head shaven, 
and dependent upon charity for his very life, 
regarding God as his own highest life. This is 
the ideal life in Vedic times. The first and 
second periods of life are entirely priestly, but at 
last all ceremonies and books are regarded as vain ; 
polytheism is given up ; the devotee believes in one 
God, and then finds that one God to be Brahman, 
or his own highest self. All Buddhism came 
from this. Young and old began to ask why 
all this preliminary preparation was necessary; 
why not proceed at once to the third and fourth 
stages? and at last the Bralimanic dikes gave way 
before the flood of Buddhism. Sacrifices were 
forbidden ; the Vedas were to be treated as ordinary 
books; futile penances were abolished. ‘ If the 
solitary life is better, why not be at once homeless ? ’ 
it was asked, and so Buddha named his disciples 
the ‘ homeless.’ The Buddhist Church was founded. 
The new society was a refuge for the poor, the 
destitute, and the wear}-. No one outside it was 
upbraided, if only he gave alms. Within it no 
one owned any personal property. Such was the 
misery of this country, seemingly an earthly 
Paradise, that many thronged to get in. Once 
admitted (and there were restrictions), the neo¬ 
phyte is shaved, wears a yellow cloak, and is 
supported on alms. Twice daily did the brothers 
collect alms. Some gave rice, some gave lands ; 
and so the communities became rich. This was 
Buddha's solution of the question of poverty. 
His attempt to found a new state of society 
deserves our whole attention. The regulations of 
the brotherhood will be found translated iu ‘The 
Sacred Books of the East,’ Clarendon Press,Oxford, 
vols. xiii., xvii., and xx. Buddhism and charity 
are synonymous. The brothers lived on the 
alms of the lay supporters. Charity is the very 
soul of Buddhism. ‘Charity, courtesy, and un¬ 
selfishness are to the world what the lynch pin is 
to the rolling chariot,’ say the Pifakas. The six 
virtues or Paramitas are charity, morality, earnest¬ 
ness, concentration, wisdom, and prudence. 

“The East is the home of parables; most 
of ours come from Buddhist sources; and I 
will relate one or two in illustration of charity. 
First, however, I must explain to you the char¬ 
acter of the stories of former lives called 
Ga takas. No Hindu is silly enough to believe 
that his life begins with his existence here. 
The perpetual puzzle of virtue not being co¬ 
extensive with happiness, which some solve by a 
future life, and rewards and punishments there, the 
Buddhist solves by a former life. Is a man un¬ 
happy ? he is so because of his former misdeeds. 
Let him beware of repeating them. Is ho happy ? 
let him continue the virtue which has such a result. 
No one is exempt from this law of cause and effect, 
not even Buddha himself; for before he reached 
Buddhahood (which is far above the gods), he went 
through many preparatory stages. In one of these, 
when he was fighting Mara (or spirit of evil), 
Buddha asks his opponent, ‘ Canst thou witness 
to thy charity?’ Mara calls to his many fol¬ 
lowers, who shout unanimous testimony for him. 
‘And thou, Buddha?’ Buddha replies, ‘I am 
all alone, but I will call on the earth to witness 
that I have performed 700 acts of charity,' and, 
taking his hand from under his cloak, he calls on 
the earth. Immediately in thunderous tones the 
earth bears witness, nud the followers of Mara 
are smitten to the ground, and u voice exclaims 
‘Death [Mara] is conquered; Prince Buddha is 
victor.’ 

“ Here is a very early Gataka story, and one of 
the most popular. King Sanda had a son named 
Vessantara (Visvam-tara, all-giving), who, from 
his birth, was full of charity. When he grew up, 
he married, and begat two children. One day he 
was riding upon the white elephant (this was a real 
white elephant, and could cause rain to fall). 
Eight Brahmans arrived from a neighbouring State 
and begged the elephant as an alms, |saying 


that their State was suffering from a drought. 
The prince at once gives them the elephant, 
regretting that they had asked nothing more. The 
enraged people, however, ask the king to punish 
Vessantara, who is therefore banished to the rock 
Vankagiri, with his wife and children. All his 
treasures are given away by the prince before he 
sets out, and 1,000 waggons sent by the queen- 
mother are distributed in alms. Two beggars ask 
for the horses of the chariot, and are given them. 
Indra, chief of the gods, replaces them by four 
divine horses, but Vessantara soon gives away the 
chariot, and the little family go forth living on the 
fruits and drinking pond water. For seven day* 
they stay in the kingdom of the Wife’s father, and 
then proceed to their place of exile. When they 
arrive at the rock, they live as ascetics in separate 
huts. At last comes an old Brahman, grim as an 
executioner, and asks for the two children as 
slaves. Even this the father grants, but the poor 
mother swoons when she hears it. When she re¬ 
covers, however, she exclaims, ‘Better is the 
Buddhahood than 100 children, if only we may 
share the reward with all the world.’ Indra comes 
disguised as a Brahman and asks for the wife 
After a moment’s pause she, too, is given up, but 
Indra reveals himself, and bids them never more 
part. Finally, the old Brahman dies, the children 
return, the royal family come in state to reclaim 
Vessantara, who reigns, and is bom only once 
more, as Gautama, the Buddha. 

“ Such is the Buddhist solution of poverty by 
charity. To give not only alms out of our abund¬ 
ance, but all that is dearest to us in the world, life, 
wife, children, and thus to save the world from 
ignorance, sin, and transmigration—this is Bud¬ 
dhist charity. One more Buddha is expected to 
appear on earth, under the name of Maitreya, 
a name derived from maiiri, love. Love is 
more than the law, more than charity. 
Buddha says: ‘As a mother at the risk 
of her own life protects her child, so let love 
prevail.’ Then the saying will be fulfilled, 
‘ Even in tills world holiness has appeared.’ Has 
that Maitreya, that Buddha of Love, been mani¬ 
fested? Will Buddhists ever learn it? Or has he 
not yet appeared ? and are we, like Gautama, still 
five hundred years before Christ? No doubt 
Buddhist charity has its metaphysical side. We 
are to love our neighbours as ourselves, because 
they are as ourselves. We are all rays of one 
light, glances of one mind; and in loving our 
neighbours we love our true and larger selves. 
Then, as now, poverty and misery had reached a 
climax. Absurd wealth was face to face with 
hopeless penury. One man who would buy 1mA 
for the Buddhists could cover it with gold coin, 
another begged a pitiful handful of rice. Buddha 
recommended no workhouses or parish relief. He 
did not say to the poor, ‘ Might is right.’ He 
turned to the rich and said, ‘ Give; give all that is 
wanted; give, because nothing belongs to you; 
give, because life is a shadow ; give to all, because 
what you leave to your own children only may 
become a curse rather than a blessing.’ We have 
our clubs and our alums, our St. James’ and St. 
Giles’, and social economy stands helpless at the 
bedside of the dying man. One of the names of 
Buddha was the Great Physician, lie mixed a 
grain of faith, a grain of pity, a grain of wisdom, 
and offered it. Buddha saw, as Christ saw, that 
charity, true charity, is the only remedy. Living 
seeds nro small. Buddha began with only five 
followers, but now ‘he is second to one only.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AltT OF COMPOSITION ACCOIiDINO TO 
PROF. JEHU. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: "April 23,1681. 

Prof. Jelib lias done me the honour to devote 
an article in the current Edinburgh Renew — 
the authorship of which is an open secret—to 
iny recently published work on the Oriental 
History of Herodotos. About this article I do 
not intend to say anything. Most of the 
arguments advanced in it have been urged be¬ 
fore, and are answered in the new volume 
of Tlermnthenu ; while in criticising my Egypt¬ 
ology, Prof. Jcbb has evidently ventured upon un¬ 
familiar ground, and through misunderstanding 
bis authorities has himself fallen into mistakes. 
But it has been pointed out to me that this is 
not the first occasion on which Prof. Jebb has 
brought what I have written beforo the notice 
of the world. Whereas, now, however, he 
writes anonymously and makes my name public, 
on the previous occasion he suppressed my name 
and published only his own. His opinion of 
the value of my writings, moreover, has 
changed a good deal between the two occasions. 
In 18(54 he considers my authority to be worth¬ 
less; four years ago he held it in such high 
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esteem as to silently appropriate my facts, my 
conclusions, and even my veiy words. 

The first two pages of Prof. Jehb's contribu¬ 
tion on early Greek history to the new edition 
of the Ew-i/clopaaiia lSritunnim are largely- 
borrowed, without acknowledgment, from two 
articles of mine—one a letter in the Academy 
of January 25, 1879, and the other an article 
on “The Phoenicians in Greece” in the Cwi- 
temjiorury Reriew for December 1S7S. No 
closely has Prof. Jebb followed his text that ho 
has even reproduced a misprint of such an 
obvious naturo to anyone in the slightest de¬ 
gree acquainted with comparative philology 
that I did not think it necessary to have it 
corrected in a subsequent number of the 
Academy. I little imagined that it would bo 
appropriated by another writer. Prof. Jebb 
has further adopted and endorsed a theory of 
mine which I have since seen reason to abandon, 
and so late as lust year has allowed Dr. Isaac 
Taylor in his admirable and conscientious work 
on The Alphnl.it to refer to him as if he had 
arrived at it independently (I. ix., x., II. 24). 
But I will now willingly make him a present of 
it. 

I will not waste the space of the Academy 
by giving my original text and Prof. Jebb’s re¬ 
production of it in parallel columns, unless 
Prof. Jebb desires it. It is enough to say that 
he has not only appropriated the facts I had 
got together from different quarters—some of 
which had only an indirect bearing on questions 
of Greek archaeology —as well as the opinions 
and theories I had quoted from other scholars, 
but he has also laid hands upon conclusions 
which I may claim to have been the first to 
draw as well as upon the phrases I used and 
the translations I suggested for one or two 
Greek names. Yet my name is never mentioned 
either in the body or at the end of the article. 
I know that I ought not to complain of this, 
but, on the contrary, to be gratified that my 
labours have been so highly approved of by a 
critic who claims almost universal knowledge. 
I cannot but feel proud that I should now 
share the same fate which befell certain eminent 
writers at his hands on a former occasion. It 
is only a pity that ho should have considered a 
letter and a magazine article sufficient to ex¬ 
haust the main questions connected with early 
Greek archaeology. 

I have observed other curious statements and 
misstatements in Prof. Jebb’s writings which 
throw light on his mode of working and his 
qualifications for passing judgment on the 
work of other scholars ; for the present, how¬ 
ever, I refrain from pointing any of them out. 

A. H. Sayce. 


A MAGYAR SONG ON ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 

My friend and fellow-worker, Mr. L. L. 
Kropf, has pointed out to me a very curious 
old song that is sung on December 26 in certain 
parts of Hungary. Kriza, in his Yudnizwl; 
(Kolozsvar, 1883), mentions, in a note to one of 
the folk-songs. No. 268, that a peculiar custom 
is observed in the village of Kenos, near Szekoly- 
Udvarhely, in Transylvania, on the day named. 
If a young couple who belong to the place get 
married, or if a married couple from some other 
place settle in the village during the year, groups 
of villagers gather together on the following St. 
Stephen’s Day and sing the appended song 
outside of the house inhabited by the new 
couple in the following manner:—First come 
the old folks, and sing ; next the middle-aged ; 
and lastly the young ones. The first six verses 
are sung in the courtyard, after which the 
singers (who nro called regcsek) go close up to 
the house door and there finish their ditty; nor 
do they leave till they have been well feasted. 
The following will give a fair idea of the “Song 
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of the Old SzJkely Regcsek ” from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Homorud;— 

The snow is falling: de h6 reme r6ma* 

Hares and foxes are gambolling: 

We go iuto the village : 

Into the courtyard of “ So-nnd-So” : 

There we find an inhabited house : 

In it we see a made bed : 

In it lies the good-natured master : 

By his side his gentle lady : 

Between the two is a ruddy-faced child : 

Who cheers thus his father and mother: 

Get up, my father ! get up, my mother ! 

Because the regcsek have come ! 

It is an old custom : a big red bullock 1 

Half belongs to the regcsek ! 

On its back are sixty sausages ! 

Half belongs to the regcsek ! 

His horns are full of baked cakes! 

Half belongs to the regcsek ! 

On the tuft of his tail is a pot of beer ! 

Half belongs to the regcsek ! 

His ears are full of small coins \ 

They shall be left for the master ! 

In his navel a bushel of hops ! 

These shall be left for the master ! 

His buttocks are full of hazel-nuts! 

These shall be left for the child ! 

Will you let us in, good master? 

If you don't we don't care ! 

We shall lock you in ! 

Bonn pisilel, betm kak.’dol: de h6 reme r6ma. 

Kriza asked a minister living in Kdnos for 
further information concerning the custom, and 
was informed that a tradition existed in the 
village to the effect that, in olden times, the 
wooden figure of a red bullock used to be 
carried to the house of the newly married, or 
newly arrived, couple on Christmas night, and 
was by them dressed in the following way:— 
On the horns was hung a kind of cake ; f the 
ears were filled with coins; a pot of home¬ 
brewed ale swung on his tail; cavities in the 
buttocks wore charged with hazel-nuts ; and a 
long sprig of hops stuck out of his navel (!'). 
Next day the singers arrived, and, as the song 
went on, the various things were taken from the 
carved figure and handed round as they were 
mentioned in the verses. 

As already stated, this part of the ceremony 
exists but in tradition, and, according to the 
testimony of the above-mentioned minister, 
even people of eighty years of age say that 
they only know it as such. It is also very 
remarkable that the above song is not used 
anywhere else in Hungary stive at Kenos 
and in tho county of Zulu (where a variant 
is found), two places at a considerable distance 
from each other, and separated by two large 
rivers—the Danube and Theiss—a plain, and 
tho chain of high mountains dividing Hungary 
Proper from Transylvania. But at one time— 
about the middle of the sixteenth century—the 
custom appears to have been more general, and 
is mentioned in a work J written (in Hungarian) 
by Kaspar Heltay, wherein the author states 
that “ after the day of the birth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ commences the great feast of the 
Devil: tho ‘ regcUi ’ week. . . . The heavy drink¬ 
ing and ‘rcgeles ’ have no end.” 

Tho singers are still called regcsek (plural of 
reges) in Kenos, and regiisiik (plural of regies) 
in Z:ila,§ words whoso meaning appears to be 
but little understood by the preseut generation. 

* Every line ends with this refrain, the meaning 
of which is entirely lost. 

t Rolls twisted in the shape of a knot known in 
heraldry as “ Stafford's kuot." 

j Conversation mi the Dangerous Habit of Drinking 
awl Def iling (15.12). 

( E is often changed into a (pronounced as in 
German); e g., a native of Szegedin would say, 
“ Gttem konyoret miigygyel,” iustead of “ ettein 
kenyeret megygyel.” 
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Mr. Paul Hunfalvy, in a polemic pamphlet on 
“ A SztSkelyek ” (1880), says : 

“ In the county of Zala, on tlie day after Christ¬ 
mas Day — i.e., St. Stephen’s Day—groups of lads 
(regosok) go round calling at every house and shout¬ 
ing* in the compliments of the season. They are 
especially well received at houses where there are 
unmarried daughters, us it is commonly believed 
that the girl whose name is coupled with that of an 
unmarried man in the song will undoubtedly be 
married during the following carnival; and hence 
the local sayings: ‘Elregt'ltek,’ ‘the young man 
and girl; ’ or ‘ Kiregeltek,’ ‘ the unmarried young 
man with some girl ’— i.e., the young folks may be 
considered as engaged because their names were 
coupled together by the wandering singers on St. 
Stephen’s Day.” 

W. Henry Jones. 
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Asiatic: “ The She King for 
f r. Clement F. R. Allen. 
Royal Institution: General Monthly 


Monday, May s, 4 p.m. 

English Readers, ’ by Mr. Clement F. R. Allen, 
il Instil 


6 p.m, 

Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Some 
New Optical Instruments and Arrangements,” II., 
by Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ An Analysis of Force,” 
by Mr. W. R. Dunstan. 

Tuesday, May 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle,” I., by Prof. 
Uamgee. 

8 p.m. Victoria InstitutePrehistoric Man in 
Egypt and the Lebanon," by Vice-Chancellor Daw¬ 
son. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “Now Texts in 
the Babylonian Character principally referring to 
the Restoration of Temples,” by Messrs. Theo. G 
Pinches and Ernest Budge. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Antiseptic Treat¬ 
ment of Timber/’ by Mr. 8 . B. Boulton. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Dentition of 
Young Cnpybara,” by Prof. Flower; “ Amphicyclus, 
a New Genus of Geudroelinotous Holothurians. and 
its Bearing on the Classification of the Sub-order,’ 
by Prof. Jeffrey Bell. 

Wednesday, May 7,4.30 p.m. British Archaeological 
Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Aits: “Bicycles and Tri- 
cycles,” by Mr. C. V. Bovs. 

Thubsday,M ay 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Flame 
and Oxidation,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 

6 p.m. Hellenic Society: “A Tour among the 
lades,” by Mr. J. T. Bent. 

“ Cupro-Ammonium 


Cyclades,” by Mr. J. T. Bent. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: 

Solution and its Use in Waterproofing Paper a: 
Vegetable Tissues,” by Mr. C. R. Alder Wright. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “A Method of 
Eliminating the Effects of Polarisation and Earth 
Currents from Fault Tests,” by Mr. H. C. Mance, 
with Supplementary Remarks and Illustrative Ex¬ 
periments by Mr. Latimer Clark. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Motion of a Network 
or Particles, with Some Analogies to Conjugate 
functions,” by Mr. E. J. Routh; “A Subsidiary 
Elliptic Function,” by Mr. T. Griffiths. 

Friday, May 9. 7 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ 
Meeting, “The Electric Light,” by Mr. A. R. 
Bennett. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: Musical Evening. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts:“ Indlgei ”' 
in India,” by Dr. Leitner. 

8 p.m. Qnekett. 

,, # .p.m. Royal Institution: “Mohammedan 
Mahdis, by Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 

Saturday, May 10 ,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Discoveries in Roman Archaeology,” 

Palatine Hill, by Mr. H. M. Westropp. 
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SCIENCE. 

The Epinal Glossary ; Latin and Old English. 

Edited by H. Sweet. (Triibner.) 

(Second Notice.) 

The chief point of interest presented to 
students of English by this Glossary lies in 
the fact that it exhibits so many examples of 
English words in their eighth-century spelling, 
thus throwing much' light upon their etym¬ 
ology. But, before proceeding to notice these 
more particularly, it is worth while remarking 
that the Glossary also throws light upon many 
words of Romance origin which subsequently 
found their way into our language, as well as 
upon other Romance words which we hare 
not borrowed. In connexion, for example, 
with the Modem-English “ pavilion,” we may 

* The word hadami, or elhadtrni, really means 
“ to speak very rapidly.” 


note the gloss tentorium: papilionem on p. 26 
In connexion with “moustache,” wo find 
mustacia : granite on p. 15. The curious Old- 
English granae is not given in Ettmiiller’ 
Dictionary, but it is obviously cognate with 
Icelandic grim, “the moustache; ” so tliat in 
this instance the Old-English obsolete word is 
clearly expounded to us by the Romance word 
which has superseded it. 

When wo come to examine the words of 
native origin, we shall find it not without 
profit to consider them in groups or classes 
wherever this is practicable. For example 
we may consider the plant-names, and may 
compare the lists here given with the plant- 
names in Wright’s Vocabularies, especially as 
reprinted in the very convenient book on 
English Plant-Names by Prof. Earle. Among 
the more noticeable are the following ancient 
spellings of familiar names—viz., garhcc 
(garlic), haeguthorn (hay-thorn, hawthorn) 
biouuyrt (bee-wort, apiastrum), dil (dill) 
boecae (beech), on p. 1 ; mapuldur (maple 
tree), holegn (holly), alaer (alder), saeppae 
(sap-tree, fir-tree), geacaes surae (gowk’ 
sorrel, cuckoo-sorrel), uuegbradae (waybroad, 
usually corrupted to waybroad— i.e., plantain) 
uuennod (wormwood), brier (brere, briar) 
hindberim (hind-berry, the Northern name for 
raspberry), on p. 2. On p. 6, we find blitum 
c/atae; here clatae is the dote, of which the 
literal sense is “ ball.” The clote was a name 
given to two distinct plants, but for a similar 
reason. One of these was the burdock, so 
named from the burs upon it; the other was 
the yellow water-lily, so named from the 
“ball” in the centre of the flower. It is in 
the former sense that it is used by Chaucer, 
as has been shown in the note to 1. 577 of the 
“Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale” in the Clarendon 
Press edition; Halliwell has expressed the 
contrary view, but he does not seem to have 
been convinced that clote could mean a bur¬ 
dock, though this is perfectly evident from 
the old vocabularies. On p. 7 we find uulfes 
camb (wolf’s comb), ribbae (lit. rib, but 
applied to hound’s tongue), and hgmblicae 
(hemlock). Also aac (oak, mysteriously given 
as a gloss to color, which would appear to be 
an error for robor), haesil (hazel), cisirbeam 
(a curious error for ciris-beam — i.e., eherris- 
beam, now cherry-tree), cuicbeam (quick-beam, 
as a gloss to cariscus), p. 8; aesc (ash), /earn 
(fern), finugl (Middlc-English Jinkel, from 
Latin foenicultim, whence also the equivalent 
word fennel), p. 9; segg (sedge), quiquae 
(quick-grass, couch-grass), broom (broom), 
galluc (gallock, another name for comfroy), 
10 ; hunaegsugae (honeysuckle), p. 14; 
apuldur (apple-tree), gearuuae (yarrow— i.e., 
milfoil), hunae (houn, now called hound or 
hoar-hound), p. 15 ; birciae (birch), p. 19 ; &c. 
There are other plant-names that offer more 
difficulty. Thus, on p. 13 e, we find lactuca: 
buVidil. A trilingual glossary of the thirteenth 
century gives us andivia, letrun (French), 
'fuge'oistel (English). Cotgrave explains French 
lettron by sow-thistle; whence it might at 
first seem likely that soic-thtstle is a corruption 
of an older form thow-thistlc. Yet this docs 
not appear to be the case, for we find in 
German the name saudistcl , in Dutch varken- 
distel, and in Danish scinctidsel, which clearly 
prove sow-thistle to be a legitimate name for 
the plant. We may note here that, on p. 22, 
we find aac (oak) repeated, and this time the 


Latin name is correctly given as robor. Some 
English names are merely borrowed from 
Latin ; such as plum from prunus, poppy from 
papaver, gladen from gladiolus ; we find in 
the Glossary the old spellings plumae, poptug 
(20), and gladinm (24). Some names have 
been remarkably well preserved; thus the 
Ruscus is still called “ knee-holly,” from 
its prickly appearance and stunted growth; 
compare ruscus: cnioholaen, p. 22. The very 
next gloss is ramnus : thebanthorn. Here 
thebanthorn is the Middle-English therethom ■ 
the Promptorium has: “ Thethomc-tre, theve- 
thome-tre, Ramnus." It is curious that Hal¬ 
liwell, in noting this word, should have added 
the remark that “ ramnus is the medlar-tree,” 
for ramnus, or rather rhamnus, is certainly the 
buckthorn. But the Promptorium also has 
the entry: “There, brusch”— i.e., brush¬ 
wood, as Mr. Way explains it; and the name 
was probably given to any rough and thomy 
bush. See Herrtage’s note in the Catholicon, 
where he cites from the Medulla the entry: 
“ Ramnus, a whyte thome or a thepe-bushe." 
This we take to be certainly the origin of the 
curious Norfolk name for the gooseberry-tree 
—viz., “ fea-berry tree;” the gooseberries 
themselves being called fapes, fabes, feabes, 
feapes, feabers, also thapes, thebes, &c. 
“ Fea-berry ” is for feabe-berry — i.e., thebe- 
berry, f being a childish substitution for th, as 
when a child says “ froo ” for “ through.” 
Vt any rate, this is a more probable solution 
than Forby’s singular suggestion that all the 
above terms are “ corruptions of fea-berries," 
and that the etymology is from the Anglo- 
Saxon fean (sic), to rejoice, because “ it is 
one of the welcome first-fruits of the year,” 
or, in other words, from the rejoicing of 
young people who eat gooseberries. Forby’s 
;estion is, moreover, somewhat impaired 
by his explanation that the term is almost 
invariably applied to the unripe fruit; for it 
is not the universal experience that the eating 
of green gooseberries leads to joy. 

But, while speaking of gooseberries, let us 
not neglect the important entry on p. 19, 
col. c, 1. 3—viz., pampinus: eras. Here, at 
last, we have the long-sought origin of the 
word “goose-berry” itself, a matter which it 
is worth while here to prove. The Dutch 
doen, German than, as compared with Anglo- 
Saxon don, Bhow that the Datch oe and 
German long u are equivalent to the Anglo- 
Saxon 6. The Dutch kruisbezie, formerly 
kroesbezie, and the German krausbeere, both 
mean goose-berry; and the German kraus is 
the Middle-High-German has. The first 
syllable, in Anglo-Saxon, must have been 
cnU, and its signification was “a curl,” not 
naptly rendered by the Latin pampin us ; the 
reference being to the short crisp curling 
hairs upon the rougher kinds of the fruit. 
The Anglo-Saxon 0 in cros was, accordingly, 
long, and therefore became 00 in Modern 
English, just as gos is now goose. The goose¬ 
berry is, accordingly, a corruption of groose- 
berry (cf. French yroseille), which again stands 
for croose-berry, from the Anglo-Saxon cros. 

do not find any mention of this Anglo- 
Saxon word in Ettmiiller, Leo, or Bosworth; 
it is a pure gain. It may be added that 
Kluge allies German krause to German krolle, 
that the English “ curl,” which best 
expresses cros, is from the same root. 

Another remarkable class of names is that- 
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of birds and insects. Of birds, we may notice 
amid, a duck (1), well known as the source 
of English “ drake; ” hragra, a heron (2), 
interesting as being cognate with the Old- 
High-German heigir, the original of Italian 
aghir-one, Old-French hair-on, and our own 
her-on (borrowed from French); chjae, a 
chough, crauuae, a crow (8) ; ganot, a gannet, 
fine, a finch (9); hrooc, a rook (10); liebuc, a 
hawk, sualuuae, a swallow (11); o*lae, an 
ousel (15); ncctaegalae, a nightingale (22); 
siaer, a stare or starling, enter, an ammer, or 
yellow-ammer, without an h (23); throstlae, 
a throstle, Ittuuercae, a lark, scric, a shrike 
(27); and so on. 

Among the insects we may notice briosa, 
breeze or gad-fly (p. 1); earuuigga, earwig (2) ; 
dora, dor, which is Norfolk for cockchafer 
(5); bitul, beetle (G) ; hnitu, nit (13); lutu, 
louse, fleah, flea, buturjtiogae, butterfly (20) ; 
mygg, midge (24). Among fish, we find 
uiulitc, wilk or wclk, which it is the fashion 
to mis-spell whelk (7); leax, lax — i.e., salmon 
(12); baers, barse, usually mis-spelt bass (13) ; 
flooe, fluke or flounder, stgria, sturgeon (20); 
hiring, herring (23); smelt, smelt (24). 
Considering the present confusion of English 
spelling, it is comforting to find occasional 
examples of words the spelling of which is 
the same at this day as in the eighth cen¬ 
tury ; such words are malt, east, north, wind, 
hood, west (written uuest ), broom, frost, 
storm, stream, brand, web (written utieb), and 
elm. In many others the change has been 
only at the end, as loco, dros, steeli, goos, bucc, 
bedd, hara, disc (dish), apa, sadol, cressae, rygi 
(rye), with obvious meanings. It is not im¬ 
probable that b, when medial or final, had the 
sound of v, as in thebanthorn, thevethom, 
gloob, glove, salb, salve. We will conclude 
this notice with a few notes upon some in¬ 
teresting words. 

“Andeda: brandrad” (1); this is the 
Northern brandreth, a trevet. “ Axedones : 
lynisas” (1); here Ignis is a lime, as in 
English lime-pin, corruptly “ linch-pin.” 
“ Armilausia: sercac” (1) gives us the 
origin of sari. “ Acega: holtbana ” (2); 
here holt-liana is a holt-cock, now called a 
woodcock. “Alga: uaar” (2) shows us the 
Kentish wore. “The Thanet men” (saith 
Somer) “ call it [sea-weed] wore, or woore,” 
is quoted by Hay, who also gives the forms 
waar and weir as being used in Northumber¬ 
land. “Asfaltum: spaldr” (2); perhaps 
spaldr is merely an English attempt at pro¬ 
nouncing “ asphalte ; ” in Mnundeville’s 
Tratels, p. 100, it appears as aspalt. “ Ami- 
culo: hraecli” (2); a rail, or night-rail, is 
not uncommon in our old dramatists, and is 
used by Massinger (sec Narcs’ Glossary). 
“Actuaris: uuraec ” (2) probably refers to 
the sea-weed known as bladder-wrack or sea- 
wrack. “ Conucxum: hualb ” (7); here Jiitalb 
is the word which at a later period was spelt 
hicealf, Jand is the source of Middle-English 
ocerhwelven and Modem-English “over¬ 
whelm ; ” the Provincial-English tchemmle 
means to turn a hollew vessel, such as a 
basin, upside down, thus presenting a convex 
surface, and the Provincial-English whelcer 
(in Halliwell) means a large round hat, from 
its convex shape. “Caulem: stela” (7); 
here stela is the Provincial-English stele, 
generally used in the sense of “handle,” and 
applied to a broomstick, but here in the sense 


of stal-k, which is an extended form. ‘ ‘ Falces: 
uudubil, sigdi, riftr ” (9); here undu-bil is a 
wood-bill for chopping wood, and sigdi is a 
scythe. The form sig-di is important, as it 
preserves the radical g (from the Teutonic 
root SAOH = sak, to cut), which was early 
lost, the i being lengthened by compensation; 
so that the usual Anglo-Saxon form is tithe, 
later tithe, now mis-spelt “ scythe ” by a 
strange perversity. 

Some of the glosses present much difficulty, 
and may perhaps await their solution for 
some time. As an example of a difficult pair 
of glosses we will take the following, at the 
same time suggesting an explanation. On 
p. 9 we find, in col. c, “ famfaluca: leasung, 
uel faam; ” and in col. e, “ famfaluca: 
uuapul.” Here leasung is a lying story, a 
lie ; faam is foam ; wapul is an adjective from 
a base wap, expressive of a boiling or bubbling 
motion, whence was formed a verb t capelian, 
to bubble up, well preserved in the familiar 
Modem-English “ wabble.” Somner records 
wapul as a gloss to pompholix, and this gives 
us the key. Famfaluca stands for the Greek 
pompholgga, accusative of pompholgx, a 
bubble, a boss, a knob, also slag or 
scoriae; further used by Pliny to denote a 
substance deposited by the smoko of smelt¬ 
ing-surfaces. Thus the gloss “foam” is 
not far wrong; the gloss wapul — i.e., bub¬ 
bling—is also tolerably near; but the gloss 
leasung can hardly be other than a metaphor. 
We may also loam from this that Pliny was 
probably one of the authors whom the glos¬ 
sator read, a fact which should be noted. We 
may further gather from the use of the verb 
icapelian, to bubble up, a clear notion of the 
curious Provincial-English potwabbler — i.e., 
pot-boiler (given by Halliwell). This word is 
also spelt potwaller, or potwalloper (see Web¬ 
ster), presumably from weallan, to boil. 

We record our thanks to the Philological 
and Early-English Text Societies for producing 
this most interesting facsimile edition, and to 
Mr. Sweet for Ills care in editing it. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WfiLCKEU’s EDITION OF WIUQHT’S 
VOCABULARIES. 

Berlin, S.W., Kleinbeerenstrasse, 7: April 27, 1884. 

In his new edition of Thomas Wright’s 
Vocabularies, Prof. Wiilcker says that his text 
of the Corpus Glossary “ is based on a colla¬ 
tion recently mado by Prof. J. Zupitza.” 
Being afraid that those words may lead his 
readers into a mistake as to the extent of my 
own responsibility, I beg to state that what I 
lent to Prof. Wiilcker in 1877 was not a colla¬ 
tion of Wright’s text with the MS., but a 
transcript of the whole of the MS., Latin 
glosses and all, so that the task of picking out 
all the English words was entirely left to him¬ 
self. I have not yet found time to go through 
more than the so-called “Interpretatio nominum 
ebraicorum et grecorum,” out of which Prof. 
Wiilcker has added four more English glosses to 
the twenty-threo printed already by Wright. 
But, leaving a few doubtful cases out of tho ques¬ 
tion, I find there are five more in my transcript 
of the Interpretatio—Gacila snithstreo ; Lancula 
cellae; Sicini ac tSus; Trilex "Srili; Vertelluin 
ucrua. Sicini is a mistake for the interrogative 
Sicine, uerna the West-Saxon hweorfa. By-tho- 
way, Prof. Wiilcker’s Clebulam is a misprint for 
Glebulum in tho MS., and this a corruption of 
Cribellum. But what is “ Dccurat hornnaap ” ? 


The MS. has horn naap in two words; I think 
horn is = ora “ran,” and naap = ndp (from 
nipan) “ sank down,” and Decurat a mistake for 
Decurrit. JULIUS ZUPITZA. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Royal Geographical Society has decided 
to appoint for one year an inspector to enquire 
thoroughly into the state of geographical educa¬ 
tion at home and on the Continent. In addition 
to studying the best method of geographical 
teaching—chiefly probably in Germany and 
Switzerland—he will be required to collect and 
report upon the best text-books, maps, models, 
and appliances. 

The May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains several 
valuable papers by original observers, including 
one by Mr. H. O. Forbes, the well-known 
traveller and naturalist, descriptive of the 
natives of Timor, and another by Dr. Garson 
on certain skulls brought by Mr. Forbes from 
the island of Timor-laut. African ethnology 
is represented by Mr. H. H. Johnston’s paper 
on the peoples of the Congo region, while 
Australia receives attention m Mr. Howitt’a 
description of some curious ceremonies of initia¬ 
tion. We understand that Mr. Howitt, who 
has contributed so many excellent papers to the 
Anthropological Institute, is the son of William 
and Mary Howitt. This number of the Journal 
also contains Prof. Flower’s presidential ad¬ 
dress delivered at the anniversary meeting. 

The death is announced of Don Eulogio 
Jimenez, of the Observatory of Madrid. He 
was one of the first mathematicians of Spain, 
and author of La Teoria de lot Numeros, and of 
many educational works in arithmetic and 
mathematics, original and translated. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Council of the Philological Society have 
resolved to recommend the anniversary meet¬ 
ing of the society on May 16 to elect Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte a vice-president of the 
society. The Prince’s engagements obliged 
him to decline the offer of the presidency. 
Mr. Henry Sweet will fill that post for the next 
two years, and will probably be succeeded by 
Prof. Skeat. The society’s new members of 
council will be Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the Cam¬ 
bridge University librarian; the Rev. Prof. 
Kennedy, of Cambridge; Dr. E. L. Lushing- 
ton ; and Mr. Peile, of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Prof. Birt, of Marburg, is engaged on a 
new edition of Claudian for the “ Monuments 
Historiae Germanise ” series. Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Haverfield are collating parts of the MSS. 
in the Bodleian and in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, for him. 

Prof. Herbert Strong, of Melbourne Uni¬ 
versity, who is now on a visit to this country, 
is engaged on a translation of Schleicher’s 
Geschichte tier deutschen Syrachc, with notes and 
an additional chapter. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— (Monday, April 21.) 
Sir F. Goldsmid in the Chair.—Mr. F. V. Dickins 
read extracts from a translation of the roll of the 
Shinten Doji, a famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth 
centuiy. The roll, which was exhibited, consisted 
of six “ Makimous,” or scrolls, and was finely cali- 
graphed and illuminated, the principal scenes of the 
somewhat gruesome story being brilliantly depicted. 
Mr. Dickins ascribed it to the early days of the 
Tokugawa dynasty, and believed it to be the work 
either of a Buddhist monk or of artists maintained 
in the household of some feudal or vassal baron of 
tho Shogun. The story, which was a version of one 
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of the chief exploits of the traditional hero Go- 
rimitsii or Itaiko, presented the usual features of 
such tales, whether told in the Far East or the 
West, but possessed a special interest in the curious 
mixture i' displayed of the scholarly sweetness 
characteristic of the Chinese style, and the some¬ 
what overdone ferocity equally characteristic of 
the literary productions of old Japan. The whole 
is cast in a Huddbist mould, and permeated by an 
under-current of Shintoism. 

ANTHitoroLOOiCAL Institvte. — (Tuesday, April 23.) 

Prof. Fi.oweh, President, in the Chair.—The Pre¬ 
sident, in welcoming the members to their new 
quarters, gave an outline of the history of the In¬ 
stitute and of the eminent men who have presided 
over it. The Ethnological Society, founded in 
1843, and the Anthropological Society twenty years 
later, were united in 1871 under the title The An¬ 
thropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
—The Marquis of Lome sent to express his regret 
at his inability to attend; he exhibited a large col¬ 
lection of North American objects, including a 
scalp taken lust summer.—The veteran of science. 
Sir Richard Owen, communicated a paper on a 
portrait of an aboriginal Tasmanian. The paper 
was illustrated with two busts and several portraits 
belonging to the Institute.—Prof. A. II. Keane 
thui read a paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian 
Soudan, which was described as a region of extreme 
complexity—a converging point of all the great 
races of the African continent, except the Hotten¬ 
tots and Bushmen. Although official documents, 
such as Col. Stewart’s “ Report oil the Soudan” 
for 1833, recognised only “two main divisions, 
Arab and Negro,” it was shown that here were re¬ 
presented the Hamites, Semites, Nubians, Negroes, 
and Bantus. Of the Hamites the chief branches were 
the Tibbu, in l)ar-Fur, and the Ethiopians, stretch¬ 
ing east of the Nile, without interruption, from 
Egypt to the Equator, and including the Galli 
aud Somali south of Abyssinia, various tribes 
between Abyssinia and the coast, and the Bejas, 
who occupied the greater part of the Nubian desert 
between Abyssinia and Egypt. The Bejas, whose 
very existence was ignored by our officials, and 
who were universally confounded by newspaper 
correspondents with the Arabs, were the true abori¬ 
ginal element in the country between Berber and 
Suakin, where they recently came into collision with 
the British forces. 

Bltow.NiNG Society.— (Friday, April 2 d .) 

The Hon. J. Russei.l Lowell, in the Chair.—The 
Chairman said that he did not come because 
he felt that for lmnself a Browning Society was 
needful to the understanding of Browning's works, 
but to express a debt of gratitude which had gone 
on increasing for now more than forty years. In 
1818 Browning said that his public was small, but 
he himself has demonstrated that recognition 
was not needed to enforce his native vigour; 
for, in spite of indifference, ho has gone on con¬ 
stantly producing, aud deepening the impression 
which he has made on all thinking men. So far 
as he had followed the proceedings of the society, 
it seemed to him that less than due stress had been 
laid upon the dramas, which he thought the most 
important scries of poems Browning had produced. 
Throughout these he never paints from actual fact, 
but from his idealisation of the fact. The char¬ 
acters are idealisations, elevated, as in a drama 
they ought to be, to an ideal plane. There is a ten¬ 
dency in them all in favour of high-mindedness, of 
greatness of soul, of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
which is very striking, and they leave the mind 
ennobled after the reading of them. It is objected 
to Browning that he has no form. Does form mean 
finish ? and, if finish, the finish of single lines, 
verses, or sentences? Or does it mean style, or 
that larger unity which makes a theoretical unity 
of the piece possessing it ? Mon who have most 
discussed form have not always been successful in 
producing it—Goethe, for instance, whose “Faust” 
surely is form-less. But if “form” means the 
production of that which stimulates and reinforces 
thought by powerful emotions, the subsidence of 
which leaves the thoughts as a key of life and a rule 
for conduct, then he knew no one who had given 
truer examples of it than Browning. But it would 
be unfortunate if we were led by admiration to 
be indiscriminate, and insist on people liking the 


inferior equally with the better work of the poet. 
Occasionally Browning is whirled away by the very 
sweep and torrent of his own abundance; but, 
making all deductions, no poet has given us greater 
variety or shown more originality. Browning stays 
by a man ; he is not a fashion, not a whim; he 
docs not belong to a period of a man’s life. If 
it be complained that he makes us think too much, 
is that a highly valid objection? But, more than 
auything else, what justifies Browning’s claim to 
—not mere admiration, but something deeper—is 
his strength, the abiding feeling that he is a mas¬ 
culine, a virile poet. Browning is sometimes said 
to be wanting in music, but he is as musical at 
times as any other poet, he never confuses music 
and poetry, as a sculptor will sometimes confuse 
the provinces of painting and sculpture by giving 
a bas-relief—properly the link between the two 
arts—the effects of a picture, sacrificing severity 
and simplicity. Browning has besides helped many 
to simplify their minds on certain subjects of pro¬ 
found importance to the human race.—A paper by 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison, upon “Caliban on Setebos,” 
was read by Mr. Furnivall. Mr. Morison prefaced 
bis remarks by one or two observations on the 
general character of Browning’s poetry. The 
very fact that the society existed, had thriven for 
some years, and was now stronger than ever is 
sufficient proof that its members at least consider 
commentary and reflection on Browning’s works 
n it misplaced; that they think him not one of 
those writers who disclose their full meaning to 
the first reader at the first perusal, but, on the 
contrary, a poet of such depth and volume, so 
charged with hidden and complex beauties, that, by 
the hasty reading now so common, an indefinite 
amount of Ilia supreme quality may readily be over¬ 
looked. He had found the Browning Society a help 
and stimulus in the study of Browning’s writings, 
and would fain repay a portion of the debt. It is 
admitted that the proper object of the poet is the 
presentation of the Beautiful; but beauty' admits 
of almost infinite degrees from the lowest stage of 
trivial prettiuess up to the loftiest pinnacles of the 
sublime, and the degrees of development in the 
sense of beauty among men vary to an equal ex¬ 
tent. In some it reaches a taste for portraits of 
race-horses and photographs of pretty actresses — 
for dance-tunes and easy ballads—and is merely 
rudimentary; such persons are impatient of the 
claims of Raphael, Tintoret, or Turner, aud think 
the partisans of Beethoven and Wagner hypo¬ 
crites and “superior persons.” So in poetry'. 
Some people, not insignificant in number, do not 
care for poetry at all; but in these days of “ cul¬ 
ture” the confession is rarely made. There is 
nothing criminal in the want, but surely a great 
loss. Low in the scale, but higher than the others, 
are those who like a story and tolerate the rhyming 
for the sake of the canters in the metre which beat 
through the polka and the schottische. But these 
cannot tolerate a great poet: they find him “ob¬ 
scure,” for they are short-sighted, and large and 
lofty beauty is hidden from them. This immense 
class resisted as long as possible the recognition of 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, while 
they were obstreperous in applauding the brassy 
resonance of Byron and the rocking sing-song of 
Moore. “Laras” and “Corsairs” gained more 
recognition in a few months than Kents has gained 
in hulf a century for his odes “ To a Nightingale ” 
and “ To a Grecian Urn.” It is not denied by 
Browning’s admirers that he is obscure—to those 
who have not the means of understanding him. 
He takes no pains to write down to the meanest 
capacity or to select subjects which admit of it. 
But that he is obscure to the gaze of reverent 
and patient study we peremptorily deny'. Not 
only do we always find a meaning, but mostly 
find it expressed with almost unprecedented force 
aud brevity. Browning luw two other qualities 
which puzzle some of his critics, and which are 
found admirable by others—his subtlety and 
humour. Ilis subtlety' is not mechanical like 
that of the schoolmen or casuists, but poetical, 
and it extends beyond his language, penetrating 
and fashioning his thought. This microscopic 
power isnot popular; and, when interwoven with and 
expanded by Browning’s gift of humour, matters 
are made worse, for people who do not under¬ 
stand are apt to think the joke directed against 
themselves, and this may account for much of the 
resentful criticism. Like all grand humour, Brown¬ 


ing’s is but a gleam of mirth playing over waters 
of misery too deep to be sounded. Agony and 
pathos may be too intense to admit of direct ex¬ 
pression-excessive grief at times can only find 
vent in bitter jest, as in Hamlet. AVe see the same 
in Beethoven’s work : the hushed pianissimo i, 
more impressive than the height of the crescendo 
which preceded it. It may be doubted if any poet 
ever seized the shot-silk hues of the tragi-comedy 
of existence, or reached a deeper note of scoru at 
the bitter irony of fate. Turning to the immediate 
subject of the paper, the writer said that Shak- 
spere hid not treated his Caliban with much 
complexity or subtlety. Physical form apart, he is 
made little more than a depraved, brutish, aud 
malicious man; his deeper nature and ultimate 
motives and ideas do not find expression in 
“The Tempest.” This deficiency has been 
supplied by Browning's magnificent grotesque. 
Our best grotesques belong to the art of the 
Oriental and mediaeval sculptors; in literature the 
tendency is to broad farce or delicate comedy, to 
which the grotesque is not necessary. Browning 
has produced a grotesque in language as solid and 
sharp in outline as if by “ Claus of Innsbruck cast 
in bronze for me.” The second title of the poem, 
“Natural Theology in the Island,” marks clearly 
enough the writer's intention. It is to describe, in 
a dramatic monologue, the Natural Theology— 
that is, the conception of God likely, or rather 
certain, to occur to such a being as Caliban. And 
the moral conveyed is plainly this : If Caliban, by 
appropriate reasoning, deduces, from his inner 
consciousness, feelings, and instincts, such a 
grotesque, laughably hideous theology as you see 
here, what right have philosophers of another order 
to suppose that their deductions huve any better 
success or foundation ? The writer did not approve 
of the attempt to turn Browning’s works into an 
arsenal of Agnoitic argument. It is not the poet's 
business to lead us to intellectual conclusions, 
which very inferior men can do as well as he, but 
to give us living realities, creations organic and 
vital, which take their place amid the works 
of nature as independent existences. But are we 
therefore called upon to ignore the poet’s obvious 
meaning in a given instance or poem 7 The truth 
is, that “ Caliban on Setebos ” is an indirect yet 
scathing satire of a rather painful class of lvasoners, 
who, beginning with the admission that the nature 
of the Godhead is an inscrutable mystery, proceed 
to write long books to prove their special aud 
minute knowledge of its character, which know¬ 
ledge of theirs you must not contradict or deny 
under penalties. Very well, the poet seems to say, 
you think Caliban's conception unlovely; what 
surety can you offer that yours may not be equally 
repulsive to other beings who may be as much 
superior to you as you are to Caliban ? Nay, that 
it is not as repulsive to many of your fellow-men, 
who, by reason of different education and studies, 
do not share your opinions ? The opening of the 
poem shows finely the bestial, or rather no n- 
human, character of Caliban. He gives a good ex¬ 
ample to some other writers on Natural Theology, 
by getting quickly to his subject, and by avoiding 
prolixity. The passage about the clay-bird is a 
terrible one—it cuts to the bone; aud even more in¬ 
cisive is that which follows about the crabs. 
Having in these shown how Setebos has made all 
things, not for themselves or their welfare, but in 
regard for his own exceeding power and glory, 
Caliban proceeds to show how capricious his Deity 
is, with a most untheologian-like candour, for he 
calls Setebos’ cruelty, not mercy, but, bluntly, 
“spite.” He believes his god envious, and hopes 
to deceive him— 1 Wherefore [Caliban] mainly 
dances on dark nights ”—a touch of marvellously 
fine irony. He has the fullest faith in sacrifice and 
mortification as a means of appeasing Setebos ; and, 
as he details the sacrifices he will make if fouuil 
out, we honestly pity poor Caliban, whose theology 
is a torment to him. Nature is hard, harsh, and 
destructive, but not cruel and spiteful; Setebos is. 
But Caliban cherishes a hope that Setebos is not 
immortal ; but a sudden thunderstorm shatters 
this mood of hopeful scepticism to pieces, and, 
believing that it comes of his gibes reported by 
“His raven who tells him all,” he crouches and 
promises to love Setebos, and do penance for his 
gibes. The closing passage is magnificent, and 
nowhere, perhaps, out of Beethoven’s or Wag¬ 
ner’s music is there to be found a more 
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daring, superb, and startling modulation than 
in the break at the last four lines.—There fol¬ 
lowed a discussion, in which Mr. Fnruivall, 
Mr. Moncure Conway, Mr. Barnett Smith, Dr. 
Berdo, Mr. Revel], and others took part. Most 
of the speakers repudiated the idea suggested in 
the paper that the poem was intended as a satire 
on popular religion. Mr. Fumivall explained that 
Setebos was the Patagonian god or demon, and 
contrasted, in some detail, the conception of 
Caliban in Shakspere and Browning respectively. 


FINE ART. 

GKEA.T SALE of PICTURES, at rednccd prices (EngTavlnfc«. Chromos, 
• ml Oleographs),'handsomely framed. Everyone abont to purchase plctarea 
•boaId pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christinas present*.— 
l*EO. Kicks, I1&, Strand, near Waterloo- bridge. 


Wiener Kumtbriefe. Von M. Thausing. (Leip¬ 
zig: Seemann.) 

To all students of the history of art the 
Director of the famous Albertina Collection at 
Vienna has long been known as an investigator 
of extraordinary perseverance and power. 
TVith the majority his title to fame has 
mainly rested upon his work in connexion 
with Albrecht Diirer; but those who pursue 
their studies into the columns of the daily and 
monthly periodical literature of Germany 
have learnt to watch for every article from 
the pen of the Viennese Professor, confident 
that it will contain matter of more than 
ordinary weight and interest. The publica¬ 
tion of this collected series of essays upon 
various topics connected with art will, it is to 
be hoped, bring a larger number of foreign 
readers into contact with the learned author. 

The subjects dealt with are very various, 
but they arc all handled with the same 
firm and skilful touch. The student of 
German scientific-artistic literature is wont to 
bo wearied with discussions of interminable 
length upon points of detail; his complaint is 
that the German mind usually fails to impart 
u human interest to the matters with which 
it concerns itself, but casts the atmosphere of 
the dissecting-room even about the loveliest 
creations produced for the gladdening of the 
heart. With Prof. Thausing there is nothing 
of this. He breathes the air of the joyous 
Austrian capital; and in every sentence, 
nervous, terse, and trenchant, the author’s 
living interest and whole-hearted enthusiasm 
find unconscious expression. On the other 
hand, let not the reader imagine that our 
Professor is one whit less thorough than any 
of his dryer contemporaries. It is his 
thoroughness that enables him to handle with 
ease matters of greatest complexity. It is 
hardly necessary to say that such a man, when 
he has come to a definite conclusion, holds his 
opinions strongly and expresses them plainly. 
Thus it was long the custom, not in Germany 
alone, to entrust the keeping of picture 
galleries and museums to the charge of retired, 
no doubt deserving, but often unsuccessful, 
artists. Into ttycir hands, moreover, came a 
good deal of the current criticism; and they 
Hooded Europe with inaccurate Catalogues 
and ignorant opinions. Against the retired 
artist, as museum director and art critic, 
Thausing nourishes au implacable enmity, to 
which from time to time he gives humorous 
expression. On the other hand, the whole of 
his sympathy, personal and literary, goes out 
towards his “ lichen Freunde und Brudor in 
Rafael, Giovanni Morclli,” to whom the 
volume is dedicated. In him he, in common 
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with all other students, recognises a truly 
original worker, ono “ the compass and readi¬ 
ness of whose memory of forms have for those 
who labour with him on the same lines some¬ 
thing terrible, almost disheartening.” The 
conclusions announced by “Lormolielf ” have, 
apparently in every case, been accepted by 
Thausing, and he devotes more than one of 
these essays to giving wider currency to cer¬ 
tain of them. Heedless to say, the poor 
“Venice Sketch-Book” is relegated to the 
subordinate position which it is destined here¬ 
after to occupy. The Dresden “ Reading 
Magdalen ” lias to descend from her Correg- 
giesque throne and take up her position in 
the ranks of her lowland companions. Gior¬ 
gione, on the other hand, is raised to the high 
place which henceforward must be his by 
undisputed right; and he is duly accredited, 
not only with the “ Sleeping Venus ” at 
Dresden, but with one, and perhaps two, 
pictures in the Eszterhazy Gallery in Pest. 
For Thausing, in accepting the method and 
conclusions of the Italian Senator, has done so 
in no cold and formal manner ; he has taken 
them to himself as living principles, and in 
him they promise to produce a rich harvest. 
He will probably not be disposed to quarrel 
with us if we say that the very style of his 
writing has not been uninfluenced by that of 
“ Ivan Lermolieff.” Nevertheless, his own 
individuality is not in the least suppressed. 
He has come iu contact, as so many others 
have done, with a new spirit; only he has 
known, more than most, how to draw increased 
power from the new source, and himself to 
advance with renewed energy along his own 
lines. Makart and many another of the 
popular artists of Vienna have long held the 
name of Thausing in horror; the publication of 
this volume is not likely to bring comfort to the 
soul of the painter of the “ Entry of Charles V. 
into Antwerp.” As wo learn from the 
“ Open letter to the Biigermeister of Vienna,” 
the Keeper of the Albertina holds the singular 
opinion that a painter of historical pictures 
should have by his side a competent his¬ 
torian, whose advice and direction it should 
be his business to follow in all matters that 
come within his ken. Artists at Vienna, and 
perhaps elsewhere, may be surprised to learn 
that such men as Ghiberti, Porugino, and 
Raphael were not ashamed to place them¬ 
selves under the guidance of scholars. The 
general public at present thinks otherwise, 
and the historian is left to laugh in his corner 
over the absurd productions of contemporary 
art of the historical kind. Students of social 
history at the period of the Reformation, for 
instance, have recently given vent to much 
unholy chuckling over the publications in 
connexion with the Luther commemoration. 

Among other subjects discussed in these 
essays, the so-called “Giant’s Portal” of the 
cathedral at Vienna gives occasion for some 
wholesome remarks upon the “restoration” 
disease —Phylloxera renovatrix. Akin to this 
is the question of modem forged drawings, 
prints, and the like with which the unwary 
arc still continually deceived. The Professor 
gives an interesting account of certain in¬ 
stances which have come under his own 
notice at different times. In dealing with 
the question, “ Was Diirer’s father a Hun¬ 
garian ?” he is on ground which he has made 
peculiarly his own. The name Diirer, or, 
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rather, Thilre (Diirer used a “ pair of doors ” 
for his seal), is the Magyar Ajto. Now, the 
painter, in his own diary, tells us that his 
father came from “ a village named Evtas, 
not far from Gyula, eight miles below Gross- 
wardoin,” in Hungary. This does not prove 
that he was not the son of a German colonist 
there. Recently, however, it has been 
discovered that near Gyula are the ruins 
of the castle of the ancient noble Hun¬ 
garian family Ajtds, and the probability 
that Diirer was descended from a member 
of this family is greatly increased. Two 
essays are consecrated to the notable sketch¬ 
book of Jaqucs Callot, which is among the 
recent acquisitions of the collection over 
which our author keeps guard; iu one of 
them he admits us to a share of tho little- 
realised, but most keen, anxieties which tear 
to pieces the slumbers of museum directors 
when the question of securing a peculiar 
treasure, the question whether it be a trea¬ 
sure at all, is undecided. In the article on 
.Sodoma, and in those on Lionardo da Vinci, 
we breathe a more peaceful atmosphere ; and 
the accounts of a journey down the Danube, 
and the visits to the Eszterhazy Gallery 
which followed it, arc all full of matters of 
interest, brought forward with a variety and 
a freshness that leave tho reader always 
unfatigued. W. M. Conway. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

This second show of tho Institute in the fine 
new rooms is a more crucial test of the great 
and generous change they have made than the 
first. In opening their exhibition to all comers 
they were pretty well assured that the curiosity 
which attends novelty would help them largely, 
and nearly every member was stimulated to 
unusual exertion in order that the experiment 
might not fail from any effort on his part. 
Tho result, as we know, exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. But this year much of 
the novelty and enthusiasm of the moment has 
worn off, and members as a rule have scarcely 
exerted themselves more than was their custom 
in Pall Mall days; and the exhibition may there¬ 
fore be viewed as a fair example of what we may 
expect in the future. That it is an astonishing 
exhibition can scarcely be maintained, that it 
contains any one work of supreme achievement 
I dare not assert, but that its average level is 
satisfactory may easily be granted; and there 
can remain little doubt that, in throwing open 
their galleries to all comers, the Institute acted 
not only well, but wisely. It is still to be 
wished that tho two societies would amalga¬ 
mate, so that we might have one exhibition 
each year which would authoritatively represent 
tho state and progress of our most national art. 
The separation was always to be regretted from 
a public point of view. It was unpleasant to 
think of rivalry, and especially a rivalry which 
generated no emulation; and if no rivalry 
existed, the reason of division was less 
obvious. Still, at that time both exhibitions 
were so small that it was but a small tax to 
visit both, and few could grumble at the 
journey from one part of Pall Mall to another. 
It is different now when the number of tho 
pictures at the Institute reaolios to over a 
thousand. To the public generally the work of 
“outsiders ”—the future, we may say, of English 
water-colours—is of high interest; and many 
will find neither leisure nor inclination to 
enjoy the three or four hundred drawings in 
Pall Mall after so full a feast as tho Institute 
provides—especially at this time of the year, 
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when the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor 
are about to open their doors. The interests of 
the public, of this noble and specially English 
art, and perhaps of both societies seem alike 
to demand the fusion of the two bodies who 
together, and together only, fully represent the 
highest level of water-colour art in England. 

As might perhaps have been expected, the 
members have not repeated their extraordinary 
efforts of last year. Mr. J. D. Linton, now the 
President of the Institute, sends only one small 
drawing—“Priscilla” (613), which, notwith¬ 
standing a good deal of beautiful work (the 
sheepskin cover of the book and the chamois 
pouch, for instance), is not the most attractive 
of his studies of this kind; and Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s contributions, if masterly, are small. 
One, under the name of “A Look at the 
Model,” is a capital portrait of the artist. 
Such clever figure painters as Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, Mr. Charles Green, and Mr. Abbey are 
represented by one work only, and the same is 
true of one of the best landscape painters, Mr. 
Thomas Collier. In the latter case the drawing 
(427) is so fine in quality and so rich and varied 
a composition that, like the same artist’s 
picture last year, to which it seems to be the 
fellow, it may well stand alone as a sufficient 
proof of skill scarcely to be equalled in its way 
by any other artist of this generation. Mr. 
Charlos Green’s “Tom Pinch and Ruth” (4.38) 
is also worthy of the painter—a good illustration 
of the famous pudding scene, and technically 
of very high merit. Admirable in design and 
very pure in feeling is Mr. Abbey’s “ Bible 
Reading,” the most important drawing we have 
seen of ms, eloquent of the simplicity and piety 
of a Puritan household, composed of serious old 
ladies and sweet young women of that fresh 
and healthy but withal refined and gentle type 
which, mainly through him and Mr. Boughton, 
we have learnt to associate with the first settlers 
in New England. In this popular class of art, 
which may be called dramatic genre, this ex¬ 
hibition, if not rich, has several examples of 
sterling value. Mr. Frank Dadd has made 
considerable advance in the quality of his work, 
and shows, as usual, humour of a refined sort. 
In the “Victim of Fashion” (475) we see a 
black poodle submitting with the trembling 
protest characteristic of nis tribe to the hands 
of a barber, who is developing a moustache by 
the negative process of shaving his nose. The 
dogs, for he has to undergo the operation in 
public, are all well studied and life-like. Mr. 
Dadd paints in a light, silvery key, with strong 
masses of local colour, and Ms chief fault as a 
painter is that he has not always known how 
to keep these in subjection to the prevailing 
tone. There is something of this defect in this 
clever drawing, but it is altogether absent in his 
“Pigtails and Powder” (370), which, origin¬ 
ality of design and happy humour considered, 
is perhaps the greatest success of the exhibition. 
Another drawing showing even a more decided 
advance over previous work is Mr. T. Walter 
Wilson’s portrait of the President (22). Mr. 
J. D. Linton is represented in his studio 
painting his Academy picture. The portrait (a 
small full-length) is a characteristic likeness, 
and tho heterogeneous “ still life ” of the studio 
is painted with great skill and care. In this 
work the artist seems to have entirely got rid 
of that somewhat patchy manner and garish 
colour which interfered with tho due enjoy¬ 
ment of the many good qualities of his last 
year’s work. An artist less known to fame 
than those already mentioned, Mr. H. R. T. 
Steer, bids fair to rival the best of them. If 
the red coat of his “ Captain Absolute ” (677) 
has somewhat blinded his eyes, it is an accident 
which, judging from his other drawings, is not 
likely to be often repeated. Nothing spoils 
the harmony of “An Interesting Volume,” in 
which the artist has treated with great skill a 


very complicated scheme of light; and “A 
Summer Breeze” is distinguished by similar 
merits, and sets its little domestic drama well 
upon the stage. Still cleaving to his pathetic 
pictures of fisher life in Cornwall and to his 
broad and original method, Mr. Walter Langley 
seems to be steadily advancing to mastery, 
growing still larger in design and more secure 
in execution. All his drawings this year are 
admirable, from the large and noble scene 
in a Cornish fishing village, “ Among the 
Missing” (275), to his study of an old woman 
(423). It is perhaps a matter of congratula¬ 
tion that he has found a new old woman, even 
if not of so fine a type as that we know so 
well. Near this fine head, and a larger 
drawing by Mr. Langley, in which an old man 
is reading the paper, are two similar subjects 
by Mr. Arthur Stocks ; but these and his pretty 
“Little Rosy-cheeks ” (302), and all Mr. 
Bale’s refined and beautiful work, and much 
else that is pretty, and clever, and praise¬ 
worthy—even Mr. Passini’s brilliant “Pas- 
seggio ”—must be passed by. The drawings we 
have named are sufficient to show how much 
skilful and healthy work, both humorous and 
pathetic, this exhibition can boast — work 
honest, kindly, and genuine, national and 
vital, borrowing more from human nature than 
from tho upholsterer, from real life than from 
the stage. 

In work of a more spiritual and imaginative 
order there is less movement and less success. 
Mr. Stock is as noble in aim as ever, and Mr. 
George Wilson in “Summer and tho Winds” 
is delicate in colour and graceful (if we may be 
allowed the paradox) after an awkward fashion; 
and the measure of their success is much greater 
than that of Mr. Spencer Stanhope, whoso 
dream of “Love’s Peril” is surely the poorest 
realisation of the poorest dream that ever vexed 
a poet’s slumber. Under the head of poetic 
painting may be classed Mrs. Stillman’s “ Luisa 
Strozzi ” (823). Portrait or not, it has a dis¬ 
tinction of design and a richness of colour 
which separate it from prose life. So separated, 
as the poems of Mr. Dobson are separated, are 
the refined drawings of Mr. Fulleylove and Mr. 
Elgood. In a domain somewhere between fancy 
and reality, these artists have found a new and 
delightful exercise for their taste and skill. 
This year they fairly touch poetry of the 
pleasantest if not the deepest kind ; and in many 
charming drawings full of sunshine and 
sweet colour they show us the terraced 
gardens and clipped alleys, the little fishponds 
and stately fountains, the level swards and 
flowery borders, in which our fathers delighted. 

It is with regret that I find myself compelled 
to contract within very narrow space what I 
have to say about the large and varied collection 
of pure landscape. This must either bo said in 
many or in very few words. Of such well- 
known artists as the Hines and Mr. Wimperis, 
Mr. Whymper and Mr. Hargitt, Mr. Frank 
Walton and Mr. Alfred Parsons, can more be 
said, without a lengthy treatise, than that they 
are above, or below, or on the level of their 
usual mark? The task of discriminating justly 
between tho works of younger men cannot be 
undertaken in our space. I must therefore bo 
content to say that, if there is nothing very new 
or very striking, there is plenty that worthily sup¬ 
ports tho traditions of the school. Of Mr. Thomas 
Collier’s fine drawing I have already spoken, 
and there is an unusually large and fine display 
of tho skill of Mr. H. G. Hinc. This, like that 
of Mr. Syer, seems to wax rather than wane as 
years roll on. Mr. Orrock in one or two of his 
smaller drawings seems to me to have gone 
beyond his usual best, and, in a very fine draw¬ 
ing of “Alfriston” (948), Mr. Thorne Waite 
raises the hope that he will after all justify the 
promise of his earlier work. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


EGPYT EXPLORATION FUND. 

DISCOVERT OF THE NECROPOLIS OF TANK. 

In discovering the site of the necropolis of 
Tanis Mr. W. Flinders Petrie has probably / 
made the most important “ find ” which San , 
yet held in store for the explorer. Mariette 
discovered some graves within the city pre¬ 
cincts ; but the great necropolis proves to have 
been extra-mural. Mr. Petrie describes it as 
“ of considerable size ; ” and it is as crowded, 
apparently, as a London graveyard, for the 
upper stratum of interment lies quite near the 
surface. This, of course, has been much 
pillaged by the Arabs, but it is hoped that the 
more ancient and valuable sepulchres have 
escaped. The locality is secluded and difficult 
of access, and was quite unknown to Mariette. 

The extensive trenching of the last few weeks 
has brought to light a large number of ancient 
dwelling-houses, chiefly of Ptolemaic and 
Roman date, erected against and upon the 
gigantic temenos-wall of Pisebkhanu, which 
extends round three sides of the great temple, 
and is eighty feet in thickness. One of the 
most recent discoveries reported by Mr. Petrie 
in this part of the ruins is of a small Graeco- 
Egyptian shrine, or chapel, occupying a cruci¬ 
form recess of brickwork, which had been 
walled up possibly at the death of its founder. 
The upper end, or place of honour, was adorned 
with a large tablet flanked by two andro- 
sphinxes, the tablet measuring three feet and a 
half in height by twenty inches in width, 
and the sphinxes being eighteen inches high by 
twenty-nine in length. The top of the 
tablet is rounded, and the subject is surmounted 
by the usual winged globe and a short inscrip¬ 
tion, below which are seen Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and Arsinoe, in long Greek robes, wor¬ 
shipping Khem, Horus, and Buto. Two 
horizontal and three vertical columns of 
hieroglyphed inscriptions fill the spaces above 
and between the heads of the deities. Ptolemy 
has two cartouches, and a small winged globe 
hovers over his head. Arsinoe, crowned with 
the plumes, horns, and disk of Hathor, is pre¬ 
ceded by one cartouche. The whole of this 
tableau was originally gilded, and beneath it 
comes a pattern of striped red and blue. The 
bottom of the tablet is blank. Five other 
stelao were attached to the walls of the two side- 
recesses—namely, a small rough tablet of a 
deceased person (who may have been the 
founder of the chapel) with a demotic inscrip¬ 
tion; two small votive tablets to Apis, with 
bas-relief representations of the sacred bull; 
a sculptured tablet representing a king adoring 
Khem, Horus, Isis, and Buto; and a very well 
executed tablet, of Graeco-Egyptian style, mea¬ 
suring fourteen inches by seventeen, with full- 
length figures of Ptolemy and Arsinoe in Egyp¬ 
tian costume standing face to face; he wearing 
the Psehent, and she a head-dress composed of 
the helmet of Neith and the plumes and disk 
of Hathor. The king’s left hand, uplifted, 
grasps an object which apparently represents a 
thunderbolt; but the most curious point about 
this stela is the fact that Arsinoe, as well as 
Ptolemy, has two cartouches, thus reproducing 
the most novel and remarkable feature in the 
groat “ Stone of Pithom ” discovered last year 
by M. Naville at Tell-el-Maskhutah. A 
statuette of a king twenty-two inches in 
height; the upper half of a tablet dedicated 
in memory of a “ royal child,” whose name, as 
imporfectly shown in a small photograph, 
seems to be Heri-Amen; two stone crowns; 
and a foot of a Greek statue complete the 
catalogue of this interesting trouvaille. The 
sphinxes are similar in style and treatment to 
the sphinxes discovered by Mariette in the 
avenue leading to the Serapeum at Sakkarah; 
but the faces are of a soft Asiatic type. 

Among miscellaneous objects of various kinds 
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discovered in the ruins of private dwellings 
may be mentioned an unfinished kneeling 
figure holding a tablet, and measuring seven¬ 
teen inches in height. It is described by Mr. 
Petrie as “blocked out in the rough, and afford¬ 
ing a good example of artists’ work—one arm 
having the flat side of the block left, showing 
the canon-squares.” A terra-cotta statuette of 
an infant deity riding on a goose, of which Mr. 
Petrie has sent a photograph, is a peculiarly 
beautiful specimen of a well-known type, 
variously identified with Harpocrates, Eros, 
and Bacchus. The composition is almost iden¬ 
tical with a terra-cotta of Tarsus in the Louvre 
(see fig. 5, plate 53, of Heuzey’s Figurines 
antiques)-, but the modelling is far finer than 
the Louvre specimen, and the adjuncts are 
more artistically rendered. The child bears in 
his left hand a torch of Eros, and puts the first 
finger of his right hand to his mouth, in token 
of infancy. On his head he wears a cumbrous 
wreath surmounted by tho emblem of Horns. 
His attitude is that classified by M. Ileuzey as 
“ 1’enfant assis sin - une de ses iambes replie's.” 

Amelia B. Edwards, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. J. Theodore Bext has returned to Eng¬ 
land from a visit of about six months to the 
Cyclades. During that time he explored almost 
every one of the islands, and has brought back 
u rich harvest of fresh matter, both archaeo¬ 
logical and modem. Ho gave particular atten¬ 
tion to the island of Antiparos, which has not 
been inhabited in recent times, but which he 
found to abound in prehistoric graves full of 
quaint little images. 

From a letter of Dr. Schliemann dated 
April 22, we learn that ho was then at Athens, 
but hoping to return immediately to Tiryns, 
where his fellow-worker, Herr Durpfeld, was 
continuing the excavations. It is his intention 
to publish the results of his latest and not least 
extraordinary discovery in a comparatively 
small volume, which, however, will be abund¬ 
antly illustrated, not only with wood-cuts of 
the minor objects found, but with reproductions 
in facsimile of the marvellous wall-paintings of 
the pula ce. In these, four colours are used, 
besides white, but no shading. An interesting 
feature is a decorative pattern identical with 
that on the ceiling of the thalamos at Orchoui- 
enos in Boeotia which Dr. Schliemann brought 
to light last year. 

The new museum of archaeology at Cam¬ 
bridge is to be opened with some ceremony on 
Tuesday next, May 6, at 2.30 p.m. 

Ox Tuesday next, May 6, Messrs. Christie 
will sell the engraved wood-blocks of Bewick— 
nearly fourteen hundred in number—that 
re named in possession of his last surviving 
daughter, Miss Isabella Bewick, who died last 
year at an advanced age. The include all the 
illustrations and tail-pieces to the British Birds, 
tho Quadrupeds, Aesop's Fables, and Bewick's 
Life of himself. 

Some while ago a committee was formed to 
collect subscriptions for a bronze statue of 
Berlioz at Paris. One of the last acts of the 
now defunct Municipal Council was to authorise 
its erection in the middle of the square Yinti- 
niil! >, out of which runs the rue de Calais, 
wh"rc the composer died. 

Ix a letter to M. Renan, thanking him for 
the subscription opened on behalf of Egyptian 
archaeology, M. Maspero writes:— 

“ Ayec ces resources, je ferai deblayer louqsor et 
Mcdinet Habou. Je reporterai sur l’explorution 
de Soqqarah tout ce que le gouvememeut egyptieu 
me donnern d’argent. En faisant l’annce demiere 
nettoyer le temple d’Abydos, j’ai mis au jour un 


escalier et un couloir qui n’avaient jamais jus- 
qu’alors etc parfaitement degages. M. Sayce y a 
copie, cctte annee, une treutainc au moms dc 
graffiti phenieiens inedits et dont vous avez du 
recevoir communication. Je regrette de n’avoir 
en cette idee que l’an dernier; sans cela ces textes 
auraient pu vous arriver a temps pour figurer 
dans le Kecuoil des inscriptions semitiques de 
l’Academie. Dans ce couloir, il y a aussi beau- 
coup de graffiti cariens et chypriotes sans compter 
les grecs. Ma campague s'est fort bleu terminee 
a Suqqarah par la deeouverte d’une tombe intacte 
de la U“ dynastie. Nous y avons trouve cino 
barques funeraires avec tout leur equipage, un 
grand cercueil en bois couvert d’inscript ions, dcs 
colliers, dcs vases, un grand sarcophnge en calcaire 
encore ferme que je vais ouvrir demain. Cost la 
premiere tombe intacte et aussi ancienne trouvee 
par un European. J’ai pu constater que la dis¬ 
position dcs objets est la mime que dans les 
tombes thebaines. Les textes du cercueil en bois 
prouvent que le rituel funeraire etait deja en 
usage des la G 1- dynastie. Je crois qu’en certaines 
parties, il remonte aux temps antehistoriques et 
qu’il existait avant Minis. . . .” 

The next general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society will take place at 22 Albemarle Street 
on Thursday, May 8, at 5 p.m. A paper will 
be read by Mr. Theodore Bent on his recent 
journey among the Cyclades. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE IROX-MASTER ” AT THE ST. JAMEs’s. 

However painful was the subject of M. 
Georges Ohnct’s drama “ Lc Maitrc dc 
Forges ”—which has been a success in Paris 
—it was not a theme that the Lord Chamber- 
lain could taboo ; and as it was set forth with 
a good deal of force, and gave opportunities 
for distinguished acting, it was almost inevit¬ 
able that wc should see the piece here. "\Vc 
have seen it, and did not enjoy it, yet the 
piece has strength and the acting is ad¬ 
mirable. Mr. Pinero has been charged with 
the task of adapting it, and, save for a few 
queer instances of mis-translation, has adapted 
it well. The piece has its scenes of comedy; 
it has its scenes of intense drama. Its 
attractiveness, such as it is, consists, in 
London, in the acting of Mrs. Kendal. That 
in it which repels and revolts the spectator i.«j in 
part the ugliness of the theme, in part the fact 
that a profound improbability is at the very 
base of the plot. We said a profound im¬ 
probability ; but no, there arc two of them. 
The heroine, if sho were the woman of 
gracious thought and considerate act that she 
is held forth to be, would never have married 
for the reason the playwright asserts. She 
loved a foolish young Duke, who was, to boot, 
a relation. The Duke, being bad as well as 
foolish, jilted her for a perfectly vulgar young 
woman, the daughter of Moulinet, the maker 
of chocolate. She hid her distress from him ; 
and, not content with letting concealment 
work havoc with the damask check, she 
straightway accepted the offer of marriage 
of an honest and excellent iron-master 
whom she had not before even listened to. 
Not caring twopence-halfpenny for him, the 
kind and gracious lady did him the injustice 
to accept him. Further, she carried her pro¬ 
gramme out—she actually married him in 
spite. That is improbability the first. 

Hating him so much that she must needs 
shiver if he performed the not very tender 
service of fastening a necklace at the back of 
her neck, or if he took her hand in friendliness 
or in the way of kindness, it is not to bo 
wondered at that he shortly declined even to 


fasten the necklace at the back of her neck, 
or to take her hand in the way of kindness, 
or in any other. But gradually, as the mean¬ 
ness of the foolish little Duke becomes more 
apparent and more odious to her, and as tho 
embers of that silly love bum out on a hearth 
otherwise cold, she takes to her husband very 
much. Other people have seen how good are 
his qualities, and the lady, who is not lacking 
in intelligence by any means, likewise beholds 
that they are estimable. Furthermore, ho 
withholds his love from her, so that she begins 
to want it. A little later on she wants it 
very much, but he has not a friendly word 
for her. Just as the model young woman had 
done an atrocious wrong, the model young 
man—but ho is not a very young man— 
behaves scarcely less discreditably. Seeing 
plainly that she is repentant, and that there 
is no effort she will not make to appease him, 
he repels her cruelly. He will have nothing 
whatever to say to her. He is sullen and 
glum. That is improbability the second. 

Of course, if you can once allow that a 
couple of wholly estimable people would make 
these mistakes, the plot is strong, the play is 
a good one, you follow the story with fuith, and 
not only with interest. But upon some people’s 
credulity this makes too large a demand ; and, 
as we are among them, we have to take re¬ 
fuge, for our part, in the acting of Mrs. Kendal. 
That is of course remarkable. Mrs. Kendal is 
always best, ns, indeed a fine actress ought to 
be best, in a sympathetic part. As the heroine 
of “ Diplomacy,” as the heroine of “ The 
Squire,” as the heroine of Mr. Clement Scott’s 
little adaptation of “Jeanne qui pleure ct 
Jeanne qui rit,” Mrs. Kendal reaches her 
highest level. That is to say, she makes in 
these her greatest effect upon the audience— 
especially upon simple people who are not 
eternally analysing—who are not always want¬ 
ing to know how far this is clever, but rather 
how far it is pleasant. Well, unless these 
simple people—or these subtle people in their 
simpler moods, if you will—bring with them 
to the St. James’s Theatre a vast provision of 
credulity, they will not find Mrs. Kendal’s new 
part sympathetic; throughout its performance 
they will be harassed by the thought that this 
couldnever have been unless the woman was bad. 
We are not sure that the remarkable artist is 
herself quite free from that thought. But, like 
an advocate engaged on the wrong side, she 
works manfully, with vigour, with experience, 
with tact,with ingenuity, to conquer for a while 
the sympathies she can hardly look to hold 
permanently. The play leaves many blank 
spaces for the actress. She fills them all in 
with her wonderful and expressive pantomime. 
Granting her her one improbability, all else 
with Mrs. Kendal is probable. She reveals 
to you how it would be. Never has she been 
more skilful. And Mr. Kendal, made up ex¬ 
cellently as the stolid French man of business— 
a man with neither the freedom of the upper 
class nor the uncontrolled excitability of the 
lower—Mr. Kendal seconds her well. He has 
got French gestures, French bourgeois passion. 
Miss Linda Dietz does not play the Baronne 
dc Prefont much in the style of a Baronne. 
The accent of naturalness—that not learnt 
upon the theatre—seems to be wanting to her, 
but of ordinary theatrical resource she is 
sufficiently mistress. Miss Webster is really 
delightfully fresh as a pleasant young rela- 
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tion; and so is Mr. George Alexander as an 
ingenious stripling who desires to marry 
her. It is positively reinvigorating to see 
them. But neither they nor Mrs. Kendal’s 
unapproached art and sympathetic presence 
can make the play either healthy or true. So 
well is it acted, however, that we fancy for 
a long time it must fill the playhouse. 

Frf.df.kjck "Wedmoke. 


MUSIC. 

“ THE CA NTE It It l 'll Y PILGRIMS" AT 
DUCHY LANE. 

Mn. C. Vilt.ieus Stanford is a fortunate 
man. His “ Savonarola,” produced at Ham¬ 
burg on April 18, was received with every 
mark of success; and now, only ten days 
later (April 28), his “Canterbury Pil¬ 
grims” was welcomed at Drury Lane as 
heartily as was the “ mery compagnio” which 
assembled at the “ gentil hostelrie” the 
“Tabard” just five hundred and one years 
ago—at least, so runs the fable. When the 
curtain rises we see Hubert, an apprentice, and 
his companions singing a madrigal beneath the 
window of Cicely, the fair daughter of Geoffrey, 
host of the famed “ Tabard Inn.” Hubert is 
informed that the maiden is about to start with 
the pilgrims bound for Canterbury, to bo handed 
over to the safe keeping of a griffin aunt. The 
pilgrims, first heard behind the scenes, now 
enter in twos and threes: we see the Merchant 
“ in mottelce,” the Clerk with threadbare cloak, 
the Doctor, the ware and wise Serjeant, the Nun, 
the Monk, and others. They suddenly exchange 
their song of mourning for one of mirth, then 
fall back into their chant, and once again be¬ 
come merry. Now Sir Christopher Synge, a 
knight, has fallen in love with the ‘ ‘ pretty 
queen ” Cicely, and Hal o’ the Chepo, his 
faithful clerk, has formed a plan to carry her 
off when the pilgrims have reached Siden- 
bourne, the Travellers’ llest. There is plot 
and counterplot, but to try to describe the 
fun of the second net would occupy far too 
much space. The young lady has been confided 
to the care of Dame Margery', Sir Christopher’s 
wife; and we have the old libertine, the young 
apprentice, the enraged father, and the offended 
wife, all busy' making or marring schemes. The 
end of it is that Hubert runs off with Cicely; 
Sir Christopher returns home, his scheme having 
ignominiously failed; while Geoffrey, pursuing 
the lovers, takes Hubert prisoner. In the third 
act Hubert is brought before a Justice of the 
Peace, who is none other than Sir Christopher 
himself. He and his clerk Hal find both 
plaintiff and defendant troublesome persons; 
they try to got Hubert out of the way, but 
Dame Margery and Cicely appear at the most 
critical moment, and Sir Christopher, making 
the best of a bad job, reverses the sentence of 
imprisonment. So he thus pleases bis wife, and 
the father forgives the lovers, who are supposed 
to marry and live happily ever afterwards. 

A capital plot, and an exceedingly well- 
written libretto by Mr. Gilbert n Beckett, 
naturally led Mr. Stanford to do his best. Of 
the extreme cleverness of the music there can 
surely be no question. The composer and 
librettist have evidently' taken “ Die Meister- 
sinnjer ” as their model — and a very good 
model too. There arc many' features in the 
play and touches in the music which irre¬ 
sistibly recall Wagner’s celebrated Opera, 
but “ The Canterbury Pilgrims ” is none the 
less enjoy'ablc on that account. The most im¬ 
portant thing to notice in the music is the 
extensive use made of representative themes. 
The composer has boldly adopted the German 
master’s system. The marvellous use made by 
Wagner of I.citmotive has been acknowledged 




even by those who disapprove of the method, 
but it seemed dangerous for any composer of 
less ability and individuality to work on the 
same lines. Now we think that Mr. Stanford 
has been most successful, and those interested 
in the future Opera cannot fail to watch with 
attention this bold and ingenious attempt. 
In all the acts there is no break in the music, 
but there are plenty of concerted pieces with 
both tune and form. The composer, while 
exhibiting great talent in his mode of dealing 
with the orchestra, shows, howovor, at times 
that he is bound to a system; there are 
moments of weakness, moments when wo feel 
that we have the letter rather than the spirit. 
We speak not of the orchestration, which 
throughout is excellent, but of the style of 
writing. It does seem surprising to us that 
Mr. Stanford, seeing that he was writing a 
comic Opera, did not avail liimself of spoken 
dialogue, which would have formed an agree¬ 
able contrast, and have proved, we fancy, in 
several situations highly effective. And then, 
again, while praising the work, we would not dis¬ 
guise the fact that the music often shows a certain 
lack of originality. Individuality is, after all, 
the pearl of great price, and clever writing and 
ingenious orchestration arc not sufficient in 
themselves. We speak plainly, but., when we 
think of the music in the first scene of the 
second act, the serenade (omitted in perfoim- 
ance), and parts of the love duet, we feel dis¬ 
posed to think that Mr. Stanford has a store 
of originality still latent. The comic scenes 
show that he lias a keen sense of humour. In 
the first act the madrigal sung by' the appren¬ 
tices is set to the famous old English song 
“ Sumer is i cumcn in.” The first bar forms a 
leading theme constantly heard during the 
Opera; and it gives a quaint and thoroughly' 
English flavour to the work. The chorus of 
pilgrims is very pleasing; of other pieces we 
would name (besides those already mentioned) 
the sextett in the first act, the “plot” trio, and 
the whole of the eighth scene in the second act; 
and the qnintett in the last act. 

The performance of the Opera was remark¬ 
ably fine. Miss Clara Perry made a very' good 
Cicely, and Miss Marian Burton was fairly 
successful as the Dame Marjery. Mr. Ludwig 
(Sir Christopher), Mr. Barrington Foote (Hal), 
and Mr. Davies (Hubert) all deserve special 
praise. The chorus sang well, and acted with 
unusual animation and attention to matters of 
detail. Mr. Augustus Harris may be con¬ 
gratulated on the manner in which the piece 
was put on the stage. The house was full, and 
the applause at the end of 6ach act most enthu¬ 
siastic. The Opera was conducted by the 
composer, and the reception given to “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” was indeed a brilliant 
one.” J. 8 . Shejjlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The programme of the concert of the London 
Musical Society given last Saturday evening at 
St. James’s Hall contained several novelties. 
First came a short Cantata for solo (Miss Amy 
Aydward) and chorus, “ Oh, Weep for Those,” 
by Ferdinand Hiller, a short and simple com¬ 
position. Miss A. Zimmcrmann played Schu¬ 
mann’s Concert*1 Uric in G (op. 02) with orchestra, 
an interesting though by no means an import¬ 
ant work. Four Trios for female voices by 
Brahms, with accompaniment of harp and two 
horns, are quaint, but not particularly original; 
the second and fourth are decidedly the best 
numbers. Tho second part of the concert com¬ 
menced with Jensen’s Cantata, “The Feast of 
Adonis,” scored for orchestra by J. Buttis, a 
work accurately described in the programme- 
book as “full of melody and cheerfulness.” 
The solos were taken by Miss A. Aylward, 
Miss H, Weber, and Miss L. Little. And, 
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lastly, there was Schumann’s Ballad, “The 
King’s Son,” for solos (Miss Little, Mr. Brere- 
ton, and Herr von Zur-Miihlen), chorus, and 
orchestra. There is some highly effective and 
pleasing writing in it, but, as a whole, it is a 
laboured composition. Miss Zimmermann con¬ 
tributed solos by Chopin and Mr. C. H. Parry. 
The performances, generally speaking, were 
satisfactory ; the quality of tone of the sopranos 
was, however, not very pleasing. Mr. Bamliy 
conducted the whole of the concert in an 
efficient manner. 

Dr. Hans von Billow gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon. The programme commenced 
with Brahms’ interesting but difficult Sonata in 
F minor (op. o). It was a treat to hear this work 
interpreted by an artist who is endowed with 
rare intellectual gifts, and who possesses com¬ 
plete command of the key-board. Every note, 
every phrase, has been carefully studied, and 
the music is thus presented to the listener with 
such clearness and finish that he cannot hut. 
admire even if unable always to approve. There 
is at times, it must bo confessed, a slight harsh¬ 
ness of tone and exaggeration of accent—the 
result, it seems to us, of the pianist’s great 
energy and earnestness: the character of the 
man is reflected in his playing. He performed 
also Beethoven’s Variations on a Russian Dance, 
tho posthumous Rondo in G, and No. 1 from 
the Bagatelles (op. 12(i). Then followed an in¬ 
teresting Raff selection. Particularly would we 
notice the brilliant rendering of the Prelude and 
Fugue from tho clever Suite in E minor (op. 72). 
Lastly came some pieces by Rubinstein, includ¬ 
ing the difficult Prelude and Fugue op. 58, No. ;>, 
dedicated to the pianist. The audience listened 
for two hours with rapt attention, and the 
applause was most enthusiastic. The aehena of 
tho Sonata and the Raff Fugue were both en¬ 
cored. 


OTITTCA RY. 

Sib Michael Costa, a man who in his time 
played many parts, died last Tuesday evening 
at Brighton. His career was a remarkable one. 
His early failures as singer and composer haw 
long boon forgotten ; his successes as leader and 
conductor, from the time when he accepted the 
post of maestro a / piano at the King’s Theatre 
in 1830 down to the Birmingham Festival in 
1882, when he last appeared in public, will 
long be remembered. He ruled with a firm- 
nay, iron—hand ; but, though stem in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties, he was of a kindly disposi¬ 
tion, and was not only respected, but loved, by 
many members of his orchestra. He was con¬ 
ductor at Covent Garden from 1846 to 1869, 
and at Her Majesty’s Theatre from 1871 to 
1879. In 1846 he became connected with the 
Philharmonic Society, and in 1848 with the 
Sacred Harmonic. The Birmingham Festivals 
from 1849 to 1882, and the Handel Festivals 
from 1837 to 1880, wore under his manage¬ 
ment ; and the energy, perseverance, and great 
ability displayed by him have been acknow¬ 
ledged on ull sides. A tree is known by its 
fruits ; and history tells of the many triumphs 
achieved by Sir Michael Costa at these musical 
gatherings. His Oratorio “ Eli ” was produced 
at Birmingham in lSjj, and “Namuan” in 
1804. 

Great men commit great faults; and, while 
tho highest praise must bo accorded to Sir 
Michael as a conductor, one cannot but regret 
that he should so frequently havo tampered 
with the scores of the great masters. Years 
ago he was charged with this crime by a 
musician of eminence, yet he continued to pur¬ 
sue the same course. His inflexibility of char¬ 
acter—the cause of his greatness—proved in this 
matter a stumbling-block ; it took the peculiar 
and unwelcome form of obstinacy. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Book of the Sword. By Richard F. 

Burton. Vol. I. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Capt. Burton is to be congratulated rather on 
the amount thnn on the arrangement of his 
materials. The history of the sword might 
make a big book in any man’s hands; in 
Capt. Burton’s there seems to be no reason 
why it should ever end at all. This first 
volume, a large one, carries us only as far as 
“The Old British Sword;” for the early 
Britons had swords, though Dr. Schliemann 
thinks their English oppressors had nono till 
after the Norman Conquest. “ Swords appear 
to have been unknown to the Anglo-Saxons,” 
writes the learned explorer of Hissarlik 
(Troja, p. 96). From Capt. Burton’s book 
more accurate ideas about the diffusion of the 
sword may be gathered, but how much else 
does the author offer us that is not germane 
to the matter! What have the advantages 
of fox-hunting, and the cruelty of pigeon¬ 
shooting, and the opinion of Wilkinson as 
to the “ Egyptian Khons,” and the relations 
of Samson to the Sun, and the “ artistic en¬ 
gravings of the South African Bushmen,” and 
the derivation of the word “ glass,” and the 
original sense of Firbolg, to do with the 
history of the sword ? Capt. Burton’s book 
is interesting as Southey’s or Buckle’s com¬ 
monplace books are interesting; it is an 
omnium gatherum (as Mrs. Clive Newcome 
said) of erudition, and an excellent companion 
to Notes and Queries. But it is so much 
more than a history of the sword that the 
final history of that weapon still remains 
to be written. The historian who sticks to 
his subject will find Capt. Burton’s book a 
mine of information, but too full, we do not 
say of dross, but of alien metals, precious in 
their place, but out of place here. 

Capt. Burton’s first page (the first, that is, 
of his “preamble”) might give work to a 
dozen reviewers. We learn that “ man’s 
civilisation began with fire.” This leads the 
author to glance at fire-myths. Prometheus 
is “ the personification of the Great Unknown ” 
. . . who 

“ conceived the idea of feeding the <ntp/ia rvpbs 
with fuel. Thus, Hermes or Mercury was 
Pteropedilos or Alipes, and his ankles were 
fitted with pedila or talaria, winged sandals, to 
show that the soldier fights with his legs as 
well as with his arms.” 

But what has Hermes to do with the “ Great 
Unknown ” ? W r hy is he introduced here at 
all? Why are his wings explained as the 
expression of military metaphors ? Why 
should wo be led off in a note to Frederick 
the Great, and thence to Plutarch’s absurd 
theory of the origin of serpent worship, 
and again to the statement that “Pro* 


metheus, who taught man to preserve fire in 
the ferule, or stalk, of tho giant fennel, was 
borrowed by the Hindus and converted into 
Pramantha.” Surely the hypothesis of the 
etymological mythologists is that Pramantha 
was corrupted into Prometheus, not that 
Prometheus was twisted into Pramantha ? 
Next we have (still on p. 1) an examination of 
the etymology of a Peruvian word, and all 
this time we are being distracted from our 
legitimate interest in the evolution of the 
sword. 

As to trace tho history of the sword 
is Capt. Burton’s professed object, we can 
only regret his love of toying with all the 
Muses of all knowledge in the shade of foot¬ 
notes. As an example of the distractions 
which beguile the traveller through Capt. 
Burton’s tome, we select the following sen¬ 
tence from p. 3 :— 

“According to Capt. Hall—who, however, 
derived the talo from the Eskimos, the sole 
living representatives of the palaeolithic race 
in Europe—the polar dear [sic], traditionally 
reported to throw stones, rolls down with its 
quasi-human forepaws rocks and boulders upon 
the walrus when found sleeping at the foot of 
some overhanging cliff.” 

Capt. Burton thinks, apparently, that the 
Eskimo are the only extant descendants of 
the men who did live in Europe in palaeo¬ 
lithic times. If that is his opinion, he 
seems to have Prof. Geikie and Dr. Daniel 
Wilson against him; but, while a reviewer 
muses on these matters, the sword is still 
unsheathed. One feels like the man in 
the legend who blew the horn before he 
drew the sword. Still, Capt. Burton does 
draw tho sword at last. Ho.Jfexamines 
the offensive weapons of animals, which may 
have suggested instruments to men, and keeps 
an eye on the natural weapons, stone and 
wood, which nature offers ready made —furor 
arma ministrat. Wooden clubs of many lands 
are engraved, and savage and Irish wooden 
swords, with all the weapons of the boomerang 
class, are investigated. The controversy be¬ 
tween Gen. Pitt Rivers and Mr. Brough Smyth 
on tho Egyptian boomerang seems (so far as 
outsiders can discern) to be ended rather in 
favour of Gen. Pitt Rivers. Among Capt. 
Burton’s most interesting illustrations are 
Mexican straight wooden swords edged with 
pieces of obsidian. The Eskimo, too, it ap¬ 
pears, jag the edge of wooden weapons with 
chips of meteoric iron. To our mind the 
serrated blades of Italian daggers arc not 
genealogically connected with this rude device 
of savages. Entering on the ago of metals, 
Capt. Burton has an interesting excursus on 
copper. He prefers, generally, to translate 
XaAxos “copper” in Homer, though the 
weapons found at Mycenae are certainly 
of bronze. Capt. Burton has had the 
disadvantage of using Tlios as Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s “last and revised volume,” instead 
of Troja, which, being later and more 
revised, is often at odds with Ilios. Thus 
Capt. Burton thinks “the Third was the 
burnt city,” though Dr. Schliemann is not 
any longer of that opinion. The bronze 
period is next studied by our author, who 
decides that “ the Proto-Phrygians and 
Phrygo-Europeans, of whom several tribes 
returned to Asia, were the prehistoric metal 
workers.” Capt. Burton offers all the philo¬ 


logical and archaeological lore connected with 
the topic for tho consideration of his readers. 
He believes that the Greeks probably had no 
iron in “their first foreign campaign, the 
Trojan war.” Thus the Greeks were, so far, 
lower than the iron-working uncivilised 
African races. They learned their iron¬ 
working from Egypt. Capt. Burton does not 
assign any particular date for the introduction 
of iron-working into Greece. 

Chap. vii. brings us as far as the answer to 
the question “ What is a sword ? ” “A metal 
blade intended for cutting, thrusting, or cut 
and thrust.” It has elsewhere been pointed 
out that the thrust has not the advantage over 
the cut indicated in the drawing on p. 127. 
Pupils of Mr. Waite know that the cut does 
not require the wide action contemplated by 
the draughtsman. From this point Capt. 
Burton’s book adheres much more closely to 
his topic, and his numerous illustrations are 
of particular value and interest. The fifteenth- 
century “ sword breakers” (fig. 134) were in¬ 
genious, hut probably futile, inventions. The 
sword in Ancient Egypt and Modem Africa is 
a capital chapter, though, alas! Egyptology 
at large seduces the learned author, who 
remarks: “ I need hardly say that the 
mythologies of Greece, Etruria, and Rome were 
only corrupted Egyptian mysteries and meta¬ 
physics.” This is an old, but a most improb¬ 
able, opinion, though to a certain extent it 
recommended itself to Herodotus; but if one 
“ exit fighting” with Capt. Burton on Greek 
Mysteries, what becomes of the history of the 
sword ? To the point are the capital draw¬ 
ings of Egyptian weapons and armour, and of 
cruel Gold Coast swords, answering to Pip’s 
Theory of the Jigger in Great Expectations. 
But Capt. Burton next advances to Hittite 
hieroglyphs, and I fear that he will not come, 
in my time, to the modem smallsword, for he 
returns to Troy and the war (of scholars) 
round windy Troy. Reaching Greece, Capt. 
Burton recognises the Hesiodic and Homeric 
knowledge of iron, while “copper was the 
metal for arms and armour.” But Capt. 
Burton thinks the Thracian sword of Helenus 
may have been of steel. The most accurate 
account of Homeric arms (so far as it goes) 
has been contributed by Mr. Walter Leaf to 
the Journal of the Hellenic Society. Tho 
“ Xiphos,” says Capt. Burton, had a “ straight 
rapier blade;” tho “Phasganon” was “a 
dirk, probably a throwing weapon, like tho 
Seax and Scrama Sax;” the “Aor” had a 
broad, stout blade; the “Machaira” hung 
close to the sword sheath, and “was for 
sacrifices and similar uses.” Though it has 
nothing to do with swords, one is glad 
to agree with Capt. Burton that “ tho 
Iliad and tho Odyssey might have been 
cut in rude Phoenician letters upon wooden 
tablets, or scratched on plates of lead.” 
Capt. Burton, like all swordsmen, is much 
interested in the singular fact that the 
Mycenaean swords are of the type “ which 
became the fashion in our sixteenth century,” 
one of them being “ a two-edged blade, with 
a midrib—in fact, the rapier, which can be 
used only for the point.” Then, could tho 
Mycenaean warriors fence? Had they the 
immortal passado ? Alas! they used shields, 
and were still in the age of Roderick Dhu, 
not of Fitzjames, whose blade “was sword 
and shield.” The essay on the sword in 
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Home is remarkable for a characteristic and 
amusing defence of gladiatorial shows, and an 
assault on that “ meddling ecclesiastic ” 
Telemachus. 

It will be seen that Capt. Burton’s book is 
full of interest and replete with matter; but, 
interested as a critic may be in mythology 
and swordsmanship, he prefers to keep them 
apart—not to read Lobeck at Mr. Waite’s, or 
Sir William Hope in company with Kuhn. 

A. Lang. 


Poetry of Modern Greece: Specimens and 

Extracts. Translated by Florence MT’hcr- 

son. (Macmillan.) 

This is a delightful little volume, which 
satisfactorily fills a vacant space in our litera¬ 
ture. Hitherto, notwithstanding a few 
scattered translations, the poetry of Modern 
Greece has been a sealed book to most English¬ 
men, partly owing to the difficulties that the 
popular language, which is the language of 
poetry, presents to the scholar; and partly, 
perhaps, because the works themselves have 
found their way but little into England, and, 
in the case of some of the earlier poets, are 
difficult to procure. 

The collection which is now presented 
to us is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is devoted to the ballads, the second 
to the works of lettered poets. Without a 
notice of the ballads any account of Modem 
Greok literaturo would be imperfect, as 
they have flourished so richly on the soil of 
Greece, and are so varied in their char¬ 
acter—comprising battle songs and others 
relating to the Klephts and Armatoles, or 
local militia, who for a time were the 
champions of Greek independence; dirges 
aDd other poems relating to the dead; love 
songs and imaginative pieces ; farewells, to be 
sung by, or addressed to, members of families 
migrating into distant countries; and some 
poems which turn on historical incidents. 
This literature is spontaneous in its growth, 
and has been handed down by oral tradition 
among the people, the songs being usually 
sung at festivals and on other special occasions. 
The wide area over which many of them are 
dispersed is a proof of their popularity; and 
some must be of considerable antiquity, as 
they havo been found to exist, with but slight 
modification, in the Greek colony which still 
remains in Corsica, though its founders emi¬ 
grated from Greece two centuries ago and 
their descendants have been cut off from 
communication with the mother country. 
From the time that Fauriel first introduced 
this popular Greek literature to the notice 
of Western Europe, tho process of col¬ 
lecting the ballads proceeded apace until 
in 1860 they were brought together into 
one volumo by Arnold Passow, and critically 
edited, with tho title Popularia Carmina 
Graeciae recentioris. It is from this work 
that Miss M'Pherson has chiefly collected 
her specimens; but she has not neglected 
other sources, for since that time sup¬ 
plementary collections have appeared, such 
as the Cretan ballads published by 
Jeannaraki, and those from Epirus, by 
Aravantinos; and the number is being con¬ 
stantly increased by those that find their way 
into the Athens magazines. The twenty-two 
ballads which she has translated hare been 


selected in such a manner as to illustrate the 
various subjects treated of, and to represent 
both the wilder and the tenderer elements 
which they contain. The metre of the 
original has been followed, in some cases 
exactly, in others approximately; and if 
rimes have been introduced where they do 
not exist, it is difficult to finc^ fault with that 
attractive embellishment. We have compared 
a good many of them with the Greek, and 
have found the translations as faithful as they 
are agreeable. Tho following, which is a 
fragment of a Cretan war-song, may recall to 
the reader some of the thoughts in Campbell’s 
“ Hallowed Ground ” :— 

“ How sweet is death that comes amid the fervour 
of the fight! 

Then has it glory for a priest, honour for taper’s 
light; 

The smoke of battle wraps the slain as in a fair 
white shroud, 

The smell of powder floats around like fragrant 
incense cloud; 

For monument the ground they havo where stand 
the brave and free, 

That soil shall nourish evermore valour and 
liberty.” 

Tho second part of the volume contains 
translations from lettered Greek poets of the 
present century; and these are even more 
welcome than the renderings of the ballads, 
because their authors are still less known in 
England, notwithstanding the great merit of 
some of their compositions, especially the 
lyrical poems. Many of those which Miss 
M‘Pherson here presents to us deal with 
patriotic subjects; and foremost among these 
stands Solomos’ famous “ Ode to Liberty,” of 
part of which a spirited version is given, the 
entire poem being too long for insertion. But 
the gem of this portion of the collection seems 
to us to be tho “Lullaby” of Yalaorites—a 
most touching poem, which is beautifully 
translated in the varying metres of the original. 
It is supposed to be sung by a widowed 
mother, who, in her destitution, is in fear 
lest she should bo unable to nurse her infant 
child. Its length prevents us from quoting 
it entire, and it ought not to be read piece¬ 
meal. Among living poets, Aphentoules, 
Paraschos, and Drosines are represented; the 
following poem, entitled “ Tho Wild Yine,” 
is by the last-named writer:— 

“ The Wild Vine climbs aloft and at her side 

On earth the Bramble trails his thorny stems ; 

O’er him the Vine her branches throws to hide 
The Bramble’s thorns with her white pearly 
gems; 

He grovels now no more, nor rives each limb, 

For his Wild Vine he lives, she blooms for him. 

“ I was a wastrel plant ere thou didst love me, 

My precious Wild Vine, but when thou didst 
throw 

Thy branches o’er me, and to bloom above me 
Wert pleased, thy sweetness made me gentle 
grow ; 

And mated now are the unwonted pair, 

With my uncomeliness thy beauty rare.” 

In the brief remarks which are appended, 
both to the ballads and to tho written poems, 
the translator shows a laudable acquaintance 
with the literature of tho subject., and with 
the history and circumstances of Modern 
Greece. In those cases where the composi¬ 
tions refer to historical subjects, the events 
referred to are described; and interesting 
notices of the various poets and of the char¬ 
acteristics of their styles are prefixed to the 
extracts from their works. Besidos a fine 
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appreciation of what is best in the original, 
and an evident desire to spare no pains in 
reproducing it, Miss M‘Pherson gives evidence 
of possessing some of the highest qualities 
requisite for her task—a sensitive feeling for 
rhythm, a varied and harmonious diction, and 
a combination of vigour and delicacy in touch. 
To translate some of these poems could have 
been no easy task, and we are glad to think 
that the work has fallen into such capable 
hands. H. F. Tozeii. 


THE HISTOBY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDEfi. 

The History of liddesdale , Eshdale, EtmMt , 

Wauchopedale, and the Dcbatealle Land. 

By Robert Bruce Armstrong. Part I. 

From tho Twelfth Century to 1530. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott has surrounded 
the Scottish Border and its inhabitants with a 
halo of romance which makes it difficult to 
realise that until the end of the last century 
these picturesque dales were never mentioned 
by our forefathers except as a land of savages 
beyond the pale of civilisation. The lawless 
habits of tho Borderers survived from the 
period prior to the union of the two kingdoms, 
when agriculture was almost unknown on the 
Border-side, for no man cared to cultivate 
fields which were constantly the scene of war, 
and were daily in danger of being wasted by 
an invading army. The Marches of England 
and Scotland were peopled by clans of moss¬ 
troopers, who lived in the intervals of war by 
plundering travellers and harrying cattle on 
the other side of the Border. These maraud¬ 
ing clans were of too much use to their 
respective Sovereigns in times of war to be 
seriously called to account for their misdeed?, 
but they were ruled with a strong hand by 
the Lord Warden of the March to which they 
belonged. The Wardens of the Marches of 
both countries were invested with great powers 
and privileges, which mado the office coveted 
by nobles of the highest rank. They had 
their own courts for trying offenders, and 
maintained state almost regal in the royal 
castles within their jurisdiction. The chief¬ 
tain of a clan occupied a tower, or peel, strong 
enough to resist a siege, and surrounded by a 
walled enclosure, called a barmkyn, into 
which the cattle were driven at the approach 
of an enemy. An Act of the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment passed in 1535 obliged “ every landed 
man having £100 land” to build for the 
defence of his tenants and their cattle a 
barmkyn of at least sixty feet area, enclo : ed 
by a wall one ell thick and six ells high. The 
towers wero built on strong positions within 
view of each other, so that on occasion of 
an English raid the whole country-side was 
apprised by signals of the approach and 
strength of the invaders. Strict watch and 
ward was ordered for the common safety to 
be kept both night and day in every Bonier 
tower, and the laws of the Marches required, 
under a heavy penalty, that beacon-fin? 
should always be ready for lighting in case of 
a night alarm. 

The Scottish Border was, before the union 
of the two Crowns, divided into three distinct 
districts, which were called respectively the 
East, Middle, and West Marches. The East 
March comprised the sheriffdom of Berwick- 
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on-Tweed; but its history must be sought 
elsewhere, for this volume is confined to the 
early history of the Middle and West Marches, 
which has been compiled by Mr. Robert Bruce 
Armstrong as a labour of love, on account of 
his ancestral connexion with Liddesdale and 
the Debateable Land. The Armstrongs were 
one of the most numerous of the Border clans, 
and were so formidable in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that Dr. Magnus, the English Resident, 
wrote to James Y. from Berwick on February 
13, 1525-6 that “ the Armestrongges of Lid- 
dersdaill had avaunted thaymselves to be the 
destruction of twoe and fifty parisshe churches 
in Scotteland,” and that “ they wooldo not be 
ordoured naither by the King of Scottes, thair 
soveraine lorde, nor by the King of Einglande, 
but after suche manor as thaire faders had 
used afore thayme.” They continued to set 
both Governments at defiance, until at last the 
Scottish King plucked up courage to hang 
without trial as outlaws John Armstrong and 
his followers when ho presented himself at 
Court on June 8, 1530, with “ 24 well- 
horsed gentlemen of his kindred.” The 
peace of the Border, however, was dearly 
purchased by these high-handed proceedings, 
which were imputed to the King as a crime 
and a blunder committed at the dictation of 
the English. These gallant outlaws are in 
consequence remembered by their countrymen 
as patriots and martyrs, and a stirring ballad 
has made their fate familiar to every peasant 
on the Border-side. The execution of the 
Armstrongs ranks next to the Massacre of 
Glencoe among standing subjects of popular 
execration. Dr. Armstrong, a well-known 
poet in the last century, was a native of 
Liddesdale, and a member of this same clan. 

The Border counties are not mentioned in 
Domesday Book, because they were not within 
the dominions of the King of the English. 
They formed part of the province of Cumbria, 
which included the bishoprics of Carlisle, 
Glasgow, and Whithcme. Carlisle and the 
lands between the Duddon and the Solway 
(which arc now known as Cumberland) were 
conquered and annexed to England by William 
Rufus, but the rest of Cumbria was erected 
into an earldom for David of Scotland by his 
brother, King Alexander, with the consent of 
Kin g Henry I. David, before his accession 
to the Scottish throne, was, in right of his 
wife, Earl of Huntingdon and Northampton, 
and parcelled out his Border territory in 
baronies among Norman knights who held 
lands under him in England. Liddesdale, the 
chief barony of the Middle March, was granted 
to Kanulf de Soulis, the mesne lord of Great 
Doddington, in Northamptonshire. The head 
of Ranulf’s barony was Castleton, a fortress 
which he built on the east bank of the river 
Liddel, a little above its junction with the 
Hermitage Water; but in later times the 
lord of Liddesdale was constable of the royal 
castle of Hermitage. Ranulf’s descendants 
were hereditary butlers of the Court of Scot¬ 
land, and continued to hold this high office, 
together with the barony of Liddesdale, until 
the reign of Robert Bruce, when William de 
Soulis was convicted of conspiracy against the 
King’s life, was stripped of his possessions, 
and died a prisoner in Dumbarton Castle. 
Daring the wars of Edward II. and Edward 
III. Liddesdale and Hermitage Castle were in 
the hands of the English; but they were 


granted eventually to Sir William Douglas 
by Edward III., as well as by his own 
Sovereign, and they remained in the posses¬ 
sion of this powerful family until 1492, when 
the fifth Earl of Angus and his son exchanged 
them for the barony of Bothwcll. 

The West March comprised the baronies of 
Eskdale and Wauchopednle, as well as the 
Debateable Land. The barony of Eskdale 
was granted by King David to Robert A vend, 
who was a benefactor to Melrose Abbey, and 
died a monk of that religious house. Four 
successive generations of tho Avenels were 
lords of Eskdale, and were buried at Melrose; 
but Sir Roger Avcnel, who died in 1243, was 
the last of his race, and his only daughter 
carried the barony to her husband, Henry de 
Graham. Their descendants still flourish at 
Netherby, in Eskdale Ward, on the English 
side of the Border; but Sir Richard Graham, 
of Esk and Netherby, the Jacobite statesman 
who was created by James II. Viscount 
Preston, was a Scottish and not an English 
peer. 

Wauchopedale was from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century the barony of a still 
greater family, for it was the earliest posses¬ 
sion in Scotland of the great house of Lindsay. 
Their castle stood on a rock overhanging the 
river Wauchopo, half a milo from Langholm, 
but it was reduced to ruins before the union 
of the two Crowns. The southern extremity 
of Eskdale was occupied by Canonby Priory, 
which was founded in the reign of King 
David by Turgot do Rossdale as a cell of 
Jedburgh Abbey. The Prior of Canonby was 
one of tho peers of the Scottish Parliament 
who in 1290 confirmed the Treaty of Salis¬ 
bury, and later in the same year treated with 
Edward I. for the marriage of his eldest son 
with the Maid of Norway. The nationality 
of Canonby was a constant subject of dispute, 
for the English contended that it formed part 
of the Debateable Land, by which it wns 
bounded on three sides; but it was eventually 
adjudged to Scotland, and, soon after the dis¬ 
solution of monasteries, was acquired by the 
Earl of Buccleuch, to whose descendants it 
has ever since belonged. 

The Debateable Land comprised the parish 
of Kirkandrews with one half of Morton and 
the greater part of Bryntallow, which were 
left undivided when the frontier was settled in 
the reign of Robert Bruce. It was separated 
from Cumberland by the river Esk from its 
junction with the Liddel until it poured its 
waters into the Solway Firth, and the fish- 
garths which prevented salmon from ascending 
the stream were resented as a standing griev¬ 
ance by the inhabitants of Eskdale. Partition 
was made of the Debateable Land in 1552; 
but, as every reader of Redgauntlet will 
remember, the fish-garths continued to be the 
cause of violence and contention long after the 
union of the two kingdoms. 

Mr. Armstrong has collected from the 
public records a detailed history of the Scottish 
Border from 1495 to 1530, and has supple¬ 
mented his text by a valuable Appendix of 
proofs and authorities. It is inconvenient 
enough that the Index is reserved for the next 
volume, but it is unaccountable that the Table 
of Contents should not include a list of the 
documents printed as proofs. A more stir¬ 
ring and spirited narrative would have created 
a new interest in the eventful history of the, 


Border, but those who are already interested 
in the subject by family associations will 
thank Mr. Armstrong for a useful book of 
reference. Edmond Chester Waters. 


Practical Essays. By Alexander Bain. 

(Longmans.) 

Like many other writers, Dr. Bain has had 
some difficulty in selecting an appropriate 
title for a collection of miscellaneous articles 
reprinted from periodicals. He cannot be 
congratulated on the choice he has made, as 
the contents of several of these essays by no 
means correspond to the anticipations which 
• the title of the volume will naturally suggest. 
The first two papers, indeed (“ Common 
Errors on the Mind” and ‘‘Errors of Sup¬ 
pressed Correlatives”), would not have been 
out of place if the collective title of the 
essays had designated them as “ Speculative ” 
instead of “ Practical.” 

Readers who are acquainted with the valu¬ 
able work which Dr. Bain has done in the 
field of psychological research will turn to 
these two essays with keen interest. It is to 
be feared, however, that their expectations 
will be disappointed. Although these essays 
contain some excellent observations, they do 
not, on tho whole, rise above an ordinary level, 
and the paradoxes with which the author has 
attempted to relieve their dulness are neither 
brilliant nor true. Dr. Bain is laudably 
desirous that his readers should “ clear their 
minds of cant ” in relation to moral questions. 
But it seems to mo that his recoil from certain 
ethical commonplaces has landed him in some 
positions which aro more radically mistaken 
than the most extreme forms of the doctrines 
against which he protests. 

Dr. Bain is resolved to give no quarter to 
what he considers tho foolishly sentimental 
talk about “ virtue being its own reward.” 
The maxim that happiness is most surely 
attained by not making it the chief object of 
endeavour, ho treats as though its only 
element of truth lay in the fact that excessive 
self-scrutiny is prejudicial to enjoyment. 
There is no doubt that the propositions which 
Dr. Bain impugns have often been ex¬ 
aggerated into absurdity. It is not true that 
the intrinsic pleasure involved in right action 
always outweighs in amount its attendant 
pains. Nor is it true that pleasures deliber¬ 
ately sought con contribute little or nothing 
to the happiness of a life. But it is true 
that, in minds animated by a genuine love of 
goodness, the thought of a right action is the 
source of a satisfaction which is not dependent 
on any personal consequences to tho agent; 
and it is a fact of every-day experience that 
the happiest persons are, very often at least, 
those whose absorbing interest in outward 
objects leaves them little leisure to think of 
pleasure for its own sake. Dr. Bain’s hostility 
to any association of virtue with pleasure is so 
extreme that he actually asserts that “ bene- 
volenco in itself is painful; any virtue is 
pain in the first instance, although when 
equally responded to it brings a surplus of 
pleasure.” Tho author is so delighted with 
this discovery that ho repeats it several times 
in nearly identical terms. Now there would 
be a certain degree of truth in Dr. Bain’s 
contention, if it related to beneficent actions 
done purely from a sense of duty; but to 
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speak of benevolence in such cases is simply 
to misuse the word. Where the social affec¬ 
tions have been excited, where there is real 
interest in another’s welfare, it is surely 
nonsense to say that the showing of kindness 
is not in itself a pleasure, although it may be 
conceded that a truly benevolent person will 
feel with exceptional keenness the suffering 
inflicted by ingratitude. 

Another instance of what I feel tempted 
to call Dr. Bain’s perversity is his manner 
of refuting the statement of “ sensational 
writers ” that everything is mysterious and 
wonderful. A mystery, he tells us, is simply 
a fact that requires explanation; and the 
explanation of a fact consists in showing that 
it is a particular case of a more general fact 
previously known. When we have pushed 
this process to its farthest limit, we must of 
necessity come to certain ultimate facts which 
are incapable of reduction to anymore general 
principle. In relation to these facts, the 
word “ explanation ” is unmeaning, and the 
emotion of wonder with regard to them is an 
absurdity. It seems probable that, in spite 
of the author’s veto, human nature will still 
continue to feel awe and wonder at the 
thought of the existence of the universe, or 
of the “ mystery ” of the union of body and 
mind. 

Dr. Bain appears to greater advantage in the 
five essays which are more or less concerned 
with the subject of education. In the essay 
on “The Classical Controversy,” and inci¬ 
dentally in that on “ The Civil Service Ex¬ 
aminations,” he replies with considerable 
success to the arguments used by some of the 
defenders of Latin and Greek. He appar¬ 
ently proposes to substitute for what is 
called classical instruction the systematic 
teaching of history and of the world’s best 
literature through the medium of translations. 
Whether this can be called a practical sug¬ 
gestion is fairly open to doubt. The essay 
on “ The Art of Study ” is entirely excellent. 

A brief notice is due to the two papers 
which conclude the volume. In the first of 
these Dr. Bain advocates the entire disuse of 
clerical subscription to creeds and articles. 
His reasonings will not be needed for the 
conviction of those readers who regard the 
continuance of traditional beliefs with aver¬ 
sion or indifference. To those whose sym¬ 
pathies are in the opposite direction, he 
offers the argument baaed on the inutility of 
subscription for securing its professed object. 
The persons to whom this argument is 
addressed are not likely to consider it 
strengthened by Dr. Bain’s account of the dog¬ 
matic tendencies of those churches iu which 
subscription has been abolished. The last 
essay, on “The Procedure of Deliberative 
Bodies,” is occupied with suggestions for the 
better despatch of business in the House of 
Commons and in other administrative assem¬ 
blies. Many of Dr. Bain’s recommendations 
deserve careful consideration. Much waste of 
legislative time would be avoided if it were 
found possible to substitute printed questions 
and answers for the present system of oral inter¬ 
pellation—a change which has been advo¬ 
cated by high parliamentary authorities. The 
proposal to require several assenting members, 
instead of only a single seconder, before any 
motion can be debated, might with advantage 
be adopted, if not in Parliament, at any rate 


in other deliberal ive bodies in which time is 
often wasted on the discussion of crotchets 
peculiar to one or two members. 

Henby Bradley. 


History of the Irish People. By W. A. 

O’Conor. In 2 vols. (Simpkin, Marshall, 

& Co.) 

Eug£ne Sue once wrote the Histoire d’une 
Famille Proletaire. He showed how a Gaulish 
household lived and worked under each suc¬ 
cessive tyranny, from that of the Homan 
legionaries to that of the farmers-general, 
and how that life was a continual witness for 
the right and a pledge of its ultimate triumph. 
Mr. O’Conor does something of the same kind 
for Ireland. The difference is that Sue’s 
book was a romance, this is a history. It is 
conceivable that a family should last on 
through all that the French novelist described; 
it is the fact that a people has lasted on 
through trials which give it a far better claim 
than ever the Jewish people had to apply to 
itself the language of Isaiah liii. 

Mr. O’Conor’s is a remarkable book with a 
remarkable title. We have Histories of 
Ireland enough and to spare, but none of the 
Irish people. Not that his book covers the 
whole ground; at the economic history of 
his country he only glances. I often wonder 
when some trained Irish writer will bring to 
the merchant-rolls of Kinsalc and Waterford, 
and to whatever other trade records are still 
extant, the skill, and patience, and insight 
which Mr. J. P. Prendergast brought to the 
confused mass of documents which he 
marshalled into life in his Cromwellian 
Settlement. We want to know where and 
by what men was made that saia d’lrlanda 
which was such a prized article of com¬ 
merce before Norman freebooter and native 
chieftain had fought one another back to 
primal savagery. Popes had mantles of it; 
Florentines bequeathed garments of it as 
heirlooms; Plantagenet kings relaxed their 
edicts in its favour; and Ireland to-day 
feeling that she must now again be a manu¬ 
facturing nation, asks who among her sons 
gained this early glory in the world’s markets. 
Mr. O’Conor (like most thinking Irishmen) 
feels that in the so-called Danish cities the 
mass of the population was native; and that 
there it wrought and traded, heedless of the 
strife of rival clans. He goes no farther; 
but this hint is worth following up. Of 
his present work the main features are: 
first, freshness of thought. Every idol of den 
or market-place, to which English writers 
and their Irish imitators have bowed down, 
he overthrows. Every opinion which John 
Bullism has exalted into an axiom he 
traverses. Next, thorough sympathy with the 
English people. He is writing the history 
of those who are still their brothers, often 
though they have been used as blind instru¬ 
ments in oppressing them. His quarrel is not 
with England but with Nonnanism, whereby 
he means caste-spirit, which set up in 
England, as in Ireland, a few as lords over 
the many, and prompted them to drown in 
the roar of foreign victory the cry of those 
whom they oppressed. Free from the be¬ 
setting faults of most native historians, from 
their easily explicable want of perspective, 
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their lingering over more or less mythical 
glories which have nothing to do with pro- 
gress, he is, above all, severely impartial. 
"Whosoever they are—whether “Milesians” 
or Danes, adventurers of Elizabeth or of Crom¬ 
well, Orangemen or recreant Catholic lords, 
or absentee rent-drawers, who have made the 
people their prey; under whatever pretext, 
religious, social, political, they have cloaked 
their oppression—them docs his soul abhor. 

Mr. O’Conor starts by sharply distinguishing 
between the Hiberionaees (of St. Patrick), to 
whom he attributes not only the handicrafts 
but also the arts which made Ireland so famons 
in the world’s art history, and tho Scoti or 
“ Milesians,” as, with that unhappy distortion 
of classical names which defaces early Irish 
history as it defaces the pages of Gildas and 
Nennius, the native chroniclers have chosen 
to call them. Sociologically he is right 
in insisting on this distinction. "Whether 
ethnology will bear him out in attributing a 
Norse origin to these milidh (for militei, not 
Milesians, should of course have been the 
name), and in assigning an Iberian (Basque) 
origin to the bulk of those whom they partly 
subdued, I cannot tell. One thing is cer¬ 
tain : in the legends the dominant caste is 
light-haired and blue-eyed, while the dark 
race is described in terms nearly as oppro¬ 
brious as those in which the Aryas on the 
Ganges stigmatised the Dasyus. 

This milidh was the type of all dominant 
castes since. Despising handicrafts and the 
older race that excelled in them, it set its 
bards to sing of nothing but war and rapine, 
and to involve even the popular saints in the 
scorn with which it overwhelmed the people 
from whom they were sprung. Given up to 
tribal quarrels as ceaseless as those which set 
"Wessex against Mercia and both against 
Northumbria, it substituted the clan for the 
nation, and by-and-by too readily adopted 
from Mr. Froude’s Norman “ civilisers” the 
worst features of what we call feudalism. I 
linger long on this point because it is all- 
important. It is thus that Mr. O'Conor 
clears away tho nonsenso about Celt and 
Saxon and sets forth as his subject-matter the 
people of whatever breed, and the fighters 
only so far as they have made common cause 
with that people. His sketch of early Anglo- 
Irish history is clear and forcible. Sir H. S. 
Maine has shown how sad a thing for Ireland 
was this invasion which stopped her natural 
development just at the critical moment when 
one native family was becoming paramount. 
Mr. Lecky has aptly compared the chronic 
aggresiien that followed the first inroad to a 
spear-heid which keeps a wound rankling. 
Mr. O’Conor probes this wound, and shows 
what festering sores have grown oat of 
it. Within his brief limits he tells all 
that need be told, brushing away as he goes 
on the misrepresentations which we hare 
been used to accept as history. His account 
of 1641, for instance, and his brief remarks 
about ’98 I fearlessly commend to all fair- 
minded readers. Yet he does not hide faults; 
the man who has the courage to confess: 

“ the readiness of Irishmen to be bought, not 
the untainted and unpurchaseable peasantry, 
but professional men, secretaries, and com¬ 
mittee-men, has not been so much an agency 
for the malice as a temptation to the virtue of 
England,” 
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proves by such a confession that it is quite 
worth Englishmen’s while to consider whether, 
in regard to other tilings, ho is not right and 
their ordinary guides wrong. They will find 
in him a Christianity which ignores the narrow 
limits of separate churches, and a political 
faith which links him with those who are 
fighting everywhere the battle of progress. He 
is never backward in exposing servility oven 
when those who gave way to it were Catholic 
lords and bishops; he makes it clear that true 
Irishmen will never allow their national 
movement to be degraded in the future, as it 
has been in the past, into a religious feud. 
He keeps well in view the cardinal truth, 
shuffled out of sight by those who confute our 
land reformers in an epigram, that “ land was 
meant by Providence for the production of 
food, and not for the mere production of 
rent.” Ho is strongly in favour of a Union, 
but it must not be a Mezentian one. 

“ The present so-called Union seizes on the 
advantages of a material junction for England, 
and imposes the disadvantages of a foreign 
conquest on Ireland. Clare and Castlereagh 
would never have ventured to say that the 
intention was to make Ireland England’s 
grazing farm. ... It was a union of English¬ 
men with Irishmen, and not with Irish cattle, 
that was proposed.” 

As to taxation, he points out the gross 
unfairness of taxing Ireland to provide the 
bribes wherewith Pitt gained his end. A 
word about his style; it is everywhere 
adequate, incisive, marked with suppressed 
power, a model to his young countrymen, 
who sometimes forget the difference between 
writing and orating. The tenacity which 
over and over again fixes Mr. Froude in a 
dilemma is well matched with the remorseless 
logic which lays bare the radical weakness of 
Irish official Protestantism. On occasion he 
can rise to chastened eloquence. Not even 
Montalembcrt himself pays a nobler tribute to 
the Irish missionary saints; not even Davis’s 
exquisite poem brings more pathos to the sad 
story of Owen Hoe O’Neil. I must quote a 
few lines of what he says about O’Connell:— 

“A constitutionalist by nature, and shocked 
by tbe sight of the revolutionary excesses 
in France, he chose moral agitation as the 
means of his country’s deliveranco. But his 
peaceful struggle was conducted with the 
shout and the onset of the warrior. He 
roused, united, and informed his country¬ 
men. Ho inspired one soul into Ireland, and 
made it potentially a nation. . . . His gait, as 
he trod the streets, was a challenge to men 
who claimed a servile demeanour as their due. 
We can scarcely now estimate his towering 
character as he stood alono in the valley white 
with the skeletons of centuries, and prophesied 
upon them, and covered them with flesh, and 
sinew, and skin, and called the breath of free¬ 
dom from the four winds to breathe upon them 
till they stood on their feet an exceeding great 
army.” 

This dirpoCTSoiojTov use of Scripture is perilous; 
hut Mr. 0’Conor succeeds as well with it in 
prose as Mr. Swinburne does in verse. 

I close a most inadequate notice of a most 
timely and valuable book, beseeching the men 
of thought in England and elsewhere to 
stand aside from the bustle of party politics, 
and to study it. It will help them to gauge 
the feelings and aspirations of their Irish 
brothers, a»d it will bring them face to face 


with one who deserves to rank with Lecky 
and Godkin, with Prendcrgast and Duffy, 
with A. M. Sullivan and Barry O’Brien, and 
with the rest of that band of scholarly his¬ 
torians who have done their full share towards 
their country’s regeneration. 

H. S. Fagan. 


The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of 

Argyle. (Strahan.) 

This thoughtful work will be found of special 
interest at the present time, for it mainly 
consists of a re-statement with new facts and 
illustrations, and by a writer well acquainted 
with modem science, of that old teleological 
argument for the existence of an intelligent 
creator of the universe which is often repre¬ 
sented as finally set aside by tho result of 
recent enquiries. Socrates argued that a statue 
inferred the existence of a sculptor; Cicero 
that the Iliad could not have come into being 
without a poet; Paley that a watch must 
have had a maker; the great principle of the 
Unity of Nature is here made to show that 
the origin of creation is duo to a creating 
mind. 

The term “Unity of Nature” is explained 
to mean 

“ that intricate dependence of all things on 
each other which makes them appear to be parts 
of one system. . . . That kind of unity which 
the mind recognises as the result of operations 
similar to its own, not a unity which consists 
of mere sameness of material, or in mere identity 
of composition, or in mere uniformity of struc¬ 
ture, but a unity which consists in the subordina¬ 
tion of all these to similar aims and to similar 
principles of action, that is to say, in like 
methods of yoking a few elementary forces to 
the discharge of special functions, and to tho 
production by adjustment of one harmonious 
whole.” 

Hence we are shown by many examples how 
man, by both the extent and the limitations 
of his own powers, can discern everywhere 
within him and without him indications of 
the presence of a mind at once infinitely 
greater than his own, and yet kindred to it. 

To that numerous class of persons who are 
rendered vaguely uncomfortable by the 
doctrines of Darwin and the nomen horrendum 
of evolution may be commended the study 
of chap, viii., in which tho Duke proves from 
their own words that the men of science who 
either directly or by implication deny the 
evidence of design in nature are forced by 
the necessities of human speech to use lan¬ 
guage which involves an admission of it. 
This is plainly shown from Darwin’s own 
words, on which tho Duke remarks— 

“Whether that theory [of evolution] be true or 
not, it is a theory saturated throughout with 
the idoas of utility and fitness, and of adaptation, 
as the governing principles and causes of the 
harmony of nature. Its central conception is, 
that in the history of organic life changes have 
somehow always come about exactly in pro¬ 
portion as the need of them arose ; but how is 
it that the laws of growth are so correlated with 
utility that they should in this manner work 
together? Why should varied and increasing 
utility operate in the requisite direction of varied 
and increasing developments ? ” 

While this part of the argument is thus 
summed up:— 

“ Of this we may be sure, that if men should 


indeed ultimately become convinced that species 
have been all bora just as individuals are now 
all born, and that such has been tbe universal 
method of creation, this conviction will not 
only be found to be soluble, so to speak, in tho 
old beliefs respecting a creative mind, but it 
will bo unintelligible and inconceivable without 
them. So that men, in describing the history, 
and aim, and direction of evolution, will be 
compelled to use substantially the same lan¬ 
guage in which they have hitherto spoken of 
tho history of creation.” 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
book is that which deals with tho instincts 
of animals and the manner in which wo see 
in them those indications of adaptation and 
adjustment to a purpose which it is the object 
of the whole treatise to unfold. The follow¬ 
ing is a good example of the graphic manner 
in which tliis subject is illustrated. By the 
side of a river 

“I came suddenly upon a common wild duck 
whose young wore just out. She fluttered into 
tbe stream with loud cries and with all the 
struggles to escape of a helplessly wounded 
bird. The laboured and half-convulsive flap¬ 
ping of the wings, the wriggling of the body, 
the straining of tho neck, and the whole ex¬ 
pression of painful and abortive effort were 
really admirable. When her struggles had 
carried her a considerable distance, and she 
saw that they produced no effect in tempting 
us to follow, she made resounding flaps upon 
the surface of the water, to secure that atten¬ 
tion to herself which it was the great object of 
the manoeuvre to attract, then rising suddenly 
in the air she made a great circle round us, and 
returning to the spot renewed her efforts ns 
before. It was not, however, necessary, for 
the separate instincts of the young in successful 
hiding effectually baffled all my attempts to 
discover them.” 

This and similar examples of instinct natu¬ 
rally give rise to the question how does man’s 
mind differ from the intelligence of the brutes. 
The Duke places the difference in the sense of 
obligation in the “two voices” of conscience, 
of which he says that there is “ no indication ” 
in the animals, while it “ is never wholly want¬ 
ing in tho most degraded of human beings.” 
Here some readers will differ from the author, 
and think that we can detect in the animals 
as distinct traces of conscience as we can of 
reason. A dog, when caught in a fault, looks 
exactly as a child does in the same predica¬ 
ment; he can be “tempted” from his post, 
and we can imagine him saying in some dog¬ 
gish way, “ Budge, says the fiend; budge not, 
says my conscience; ” though “ the fiend ” is 
a piece of meat, and “ my conscience ” the 
certainty of his master’s anger. Between 
Gobbo’s way of expressing his conscience’s 
qualms and Macbeth’s profound reflections 
when he is hesitating over his intended crimo 
there is a wide interval, and that between the 
dog’s uncertainties and Gobbo’s may hardly 
be much greater; while the difference in both 
cases seems more in degree than in kind, and 
to arise not so much from the want of a 
faculty in the lower creature as from a superi¬ 
ority of organisation and cultivation in the 
higher one. 

The closing chapters of the work treat of 
man, his moral nature, its degradation, and 
the origin of civilisation and of religion. 
The Duke is no believer in our savage origin, 
and holds that the savage as we see him is 
an example of “ development in the wrong 
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direction,” of which thoro is always danger 
even in the most civilised races of mankind, 
as we see from abundant examples; while, 
with respect to religion, 

“ Scholars have found that up to the farthest 
limits which are reached by records which aro 
properly historical, and far beyond those limits 
to the remotest distance which is attained by 
the evidence founded on the analysis of human 
speech, the religious conceptions of men are 
seen, as we go back in time, to have been not 
coarser and coarser, but simpler, purer, higher; 
so that tho very oldest conceptions of the Divine 
Being of which we have certain evidence aro the 
simplest and tho best of all.” 

H. Sargent. 


THE NEWEST EUROPEAN KINGDOM. 

La Serbie: Administrative, Economiquo et 

Coramerciale. Par Emile do Borchgrave. 

(Brussels: Weissenbruch.) 

“To appreciate the changes accomplished in 
Servia during tho last sixty-three years, one 
must not pass a hasty or superficial judgment; 
one must interrogate the monuments and sur¬ 
viving witnesses of her past. Tho result of 
such an enquiry is in every sense favourable to 
the Sorbs.” 

These are the words of M. Emile de Boreh- 
grave, the Minister Resident of Belgium at 
Belgrade, who probably knows Servia better 
than any other foreigner. His book on 
Servia is the best yet written in any language 
on the economy, social, political, and com¬ 
mercial, of that country. It deserves to be 
read, not only by those who take an interest 
in the South Slav States, but by all who 
study the growth of nations. 

The sketch of Serb history, contained in 
five pages (7 to 12), is necessarily only a 
sketch. We would say of Serb history, as 
M. de Borchgrave says of her social economy, 
that the better it is known the cleaner docs 
her record become. M. Borchgrave tolls us of 
the homestead law which forbids the peasant 
from parting with his beasts or implements 
of labour; nor is he allowed to alienate his 
house or fivo acres of land. A peasant can 
thus bo deprived of his property only to 
satisfy fines to the State or his commune, and 
not for debts to any private individual. The 
peasant has also a right to cut firewood in the 
forests of the State; it is only for wood 
required for building that ho has to pay a 
small tax. After such a statement you are 
not surprised to hear tliat poverty so-called 
is unknown in Servia. There is no need of 
a poor law. Tho workmen in the towns 
have their guilds, and those who fall sick 
are supported out of their own funds. M. de 
Borchgrave says you never meet a Serb 
beggar; those who stretch their hands to the 
passer by arc nearly always foreigners 
(p. 159). The bulk of the Serb population 
till the soil, and the Skouptehina, or legisla¬ 
tive assembly of Servia, is mainly an 
assembly of peasants. Yet the country 
whose destinies are in the hands of its 
peasantry need fear no social upheavals if 
its peasantry be as the Serbs, prosperous and 
sober. The Serb peasant ploughs his land 
with an old-fashioned plough, but he also 
possesses the old-fashioned virtues of temper¬ 
ance and thrift. Self-help is engrained in 
his character. As an instance of his prudence, 
we would quote the. law by which every 


municipality (except Belgrade) is obliged to 
have a communal granary to which every 
ratepayer must contribute yearly 150 okas 
of wheat. This is a fund on which every 
Serb can draw for tho support of his family 
in times of war or famine. The Serb is 
described by H. de Borchgrave as “ intelli¬ 
gent, proud, impatient of all restraint. The 
shell is rough. He likes to be hospitable, 
especially in the country ; but he dislikes the 
stranger, and distrusts him. In business, he 
understands wonderfully his own interests” 
(p. 155). No better illustration of the last 
statement can be made than the fact that tho 
Serbs are tho only Slav race who can hold 
their own against the Jews. There is no 
Judenhetze, no Jewish question in Servia. In 
the Serb the Jew lias found his match. 

Servia, as everyone knows, is the most 
democratic country in Europe. Not only is 
there universal suffrage, but there exists a 
social as well as a political equality. This 
social equality is not merely the result of 
subjection to the Turk. It is one of the 
results of the rule of Miloseh. That wise 
prince, the founder of the present dynasty, 
finding, like our own Henry VII., that titles 
and dignities bred divisions in the land, 
forbade their use. But it was not only by 
abolishing the aristocracy that Miloseh proved 
himself the father of his country. What 
Peter tho Great was to Russia, that was 
Miloseh to Servia. He was in very deed and 
truth, though not in name, a patriot king. 
He was keenly alive to the importance of 
Servia having outlets for her commerce. 
King Milan is true to the best traditions of 
his house, and seeks in all things the material 
development of Servia. There have been 
great public works which, while they have 
increased the prosperity of mankind, have 
conferred little good on the natives by whom 
they have been undertaken. The Suez Canal 
is a notable instance of this. The Serb 
railways would, however, be equally advan¬ 
tageous to Servia and the most distant nations. 
If once the lines between Belgrade and 
Constantinople, and between Belgrade and 
Salonica aro constructed, Servia willl be 
put in communication with the whole world. 
At present she is cribbed, cabined, confined. 
Her commerce is dependent mainly upon 
Hungary, which, being herself an agricultural 
country, is a rival rather than an ally. A 
railway to Salonica would remove those com¬ 
mercial bonds with which Austro-Hungary 
is disposed to shackle her little neighbour, 
and would throw open to her the trade of the 
world. J. G. Minchin. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Riehl's Culturgeschichtlkhe Novellen. Editeel 
by H. J. Wolstenholme. (Cambridge: Uni¬ 
versity Press.) Wo cannot doubt that this 
edition will bo heartily welcomed by both 
teachers and students of German. Tho list of 
German text-books at present available for uso 
in our higher classes is still very inadequate, in 
spite of many praiseworthy attempts of lato to 
supply the need; and this is particularly true in 
the case of prose works. Hence any carefully 
annotated edition of one of those standard 
German prose works which have been hitherto 
practically inaccessible to the English student is 
extremely valuable. Mr. Wolstenholme has, 
as it appears to us, been very happy in his 
ohoice. He has shown himself throughout a 
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most careful and painstaking editor; yet his 
notes are surely somewhat too numerous and 
copious for the class of students for whom the 
work is intended. Those who are able to appre¬ 
ciate Riehl’s charming novelettes can hardly 
need 2(il pages of notes in small type to 113 
pages of text in large. There is very- little in 
the notes with which we should not agree. Mr. 
Wolstenholme says (6, 21), “note that SUd-d, 
though a diminutive, is masc.,” but there aro 
other dimin. in -el of the masc. gender, 
such as Hiigel, Kicscl, Knbchel; Bischen (10, 11) 
is dimin. of Biss, not of Bissen ; ausgenommtn 
is not always used with the accus. (12, 14); his 
explanation (23, 10) of the use of the act. inim. 
as a substant. and as a verb at the same time is 
not very clear, and the grammatical correctness 
of his example, ich sehe den Baum vom Rlitzt 
schlagen , might be questioned; nor is his ex¬ 
planation of meinetwegen (S8, 8) happy, “ meind, 
with strengthening t for meiner gen. of ich ; ” 
Krebs is not “ crab ” in E. (05, 3), and Haupt in 
the sense of head of cattle (4, 7) is only provin¬ 
cial, &c. Mr. Wolstenholme notices the loan¬ 
words in G., but without paying sufficient 
attention to the form in which they appear. 
Thus Efajj'e cannot bo Latin papa, showing, as 
it does, consonantal shifting; Eerien is a late 
acquisition as compared with Ecier from 
M.-Lnt. feria (f = f, ei as in Kreide, fieidc)\ 
hero E. “fair” might have been quoted, 
and the development of meaning explained 
in connexion with Friihmesse, Lichtmtu, 
and Leipzijer Messe. The change of gender 
of Abetiteuer as compared with Mhg. dveniiure 
is also left obscure (see Grimm, kl. Scltr. i. 83 
foil.). The remarks about the nomina actionis 
(Zitg, Zucht fr. ziehen Kur fr. kiesen, &c.) are 
inadequate in the light of the Teutonic phil¬ 
ology of tho present day; here we should nsve 
liked a note on the grammatischen Wechsd as 
explained by Vemor, and on tho work done by 
Zimmer and von Bahder in this branch. As 
long as the Grammars generally accessible 
to an English student do not givo any help on 
these points, an edition of a text may with ad¬ 
vantage supply this needful information; and 
wo do not tlnnk that in recommending this 
wo are trying to introduce so-called “phil¬ 
ology ” into the practical teaching of German. 
The question about the formation of nouns, for 
example, is an eminently practical question, and 
by some short explanation of the Ablautreihes 
the teachor may help the student to acquire tho 
gender and declension of a large number oi 
nouns. Surht (5, 28) is now connected in the 
popular mind with suchen, an instance of what 
Paul calls Bedeutungsanglcichung durch lautlichn 
Zttmmmrnfull; rf. trahn- in v-ahnsittnig. Some 
forms which can only bo explained by a refer- 
cnco to Mhg., &c., are not satisfactorily dealt 
with. We should have liked a fuller note on 
Schritt (9, 3); some words of this class formed 
in Mhg. the plur. nom. and acc. without in¬ 
flection, and continue to he used in this form 
after numerals— e.g. Mann, P/und; and the use 
of tho flectionless form of the plur. after numerals 
extended to other nouns of similar meaning like 
Ettss, ZtiU,&c. Mr. Wolstenholme explainsfr/rihr. 
correctly(o9, 9; Whitney called it irregular); we 
might have wished that he had discussed in the 
same way other old p.p. now used as adj., such 
as bescheiden (50, 14) by the side of gesehiedut 
(94, 7), by referring the student to geheissen ; or 
a p.p. with Riiekumlaut like bestaRt (49, 12) by a 
reference to genannt, &c.; dtirch/aucht — Mg. 
dnrchldht, not a shortened form of durrhleuchtef 
(55, 6). Mr. Wolstenholme's remark (41, 17) on 
ranch and rank might have been supplemented by 
a reference to the law regulating the use of h and 
eh in Mhg., and to such modem survivals as hoch, 
hither; nahe, niichst; tchmiihen, Schmaeh, &c. 
In connexion with his note (94, 29) "fahl 
identical with falb (Mhg. val inflected valwer)" 
he might have referred to gar (E. “yare”) and 
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gerben (5, 20; 44, 2): in some cases the b (which 
stands for Mhg. w) has been taken into the 
nornin. (gelb, fct/b ; H. Sachs am garben hunger, 
rf. gerben), in others it has been dropped (I,-aid, 
Jahl). These objections may appear slight, yet 
notes of this kind would do much to raise the 
6tudy of German by doing away with tho great 
number of so-called exceptions which Grimm 
calls narhziigter alter reyelu, die norh hie and da 
zurken. When an editor has done his work so 
well as Mr. W olstenholmo, anyone who ventures 
on the ungracious task of criticism must run tho 
risk of appearing to exaggerate small defects in 
default of larger ones. Tho edition is almost 
free from misprints (rerwiiuschter G7, 2G, /lira p. 
21 1 ; only in tho last story wo find ins, &c., 
without apostrophe), and a most useful Index 
is added. 

-A Few Practical Method of Learning the 
German Language. By W. Frendenberg. Fart 
I.—Grammar and Exercises. Part II.—Reader. 
(Nutt.) Since Dr. Falck Lebahn published his 
excellent German Grammar some quarter of a 
century ago, not a few guides to a rapid and 
sound knowledge of the German language have 
appeared, and of those many havo been works 
of great merit. Yet we cannot say that Herr 
Frendenberg s work is altogether superfluous. 
Ho has laid himself out to simplify the in¬ 
tricacies of German syntax, a task in which ho 
has met with at least as much success as 
attended most of his predecessors; and ho has 
certainly produced a book which will servo as 
an introduction to the spoken language of Ger¬ 
many. Tho compilers of Gorman Grammars 
too often seem to make it their study to in¬ 
struct the student in the rules of syntax only, 
leaving him to learn the German language as 
best he may. If Herr Frendonberg’s book 
reaches a second edition, a revision of its 
English, which is not always idiomatic, should 
be taken in hand. Tho remarks on pronuncia¬ 
tion are also insufficient. Part ii. is a poetical 
and prose reader with foot-notes, which has 
been intelligently compiled, but calls for no 
special remark. 

German Composition: a Theoretical and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Translating 
English Prose into German. By Hermann 
Lange. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This is a 
manual for tho use of students who have 
mastered Gorman accidence, possess some ac¬ 
quaintance with German prose literature, and 
wish to acquire a style of correct composition. 
The pieces for translation are all excerpts from 
g°od English and American authors, tho list 
including tho names of Smiles, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, Washington Irving, Dickens, John 
Bright, Bayard Taylor, and Livingstone. Tho 
book is provided with a series of clearly ex¬ 
pressed rules of German composition in an 
Appendix, as well as with a useful Index to the 
grammatical rules and idiomatic renderings. 
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Maria Stuart von Schiller. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. Sheldon. (Mac¬ 
millan.) Schiller’s great tragedy from Eng¬ 
lish history now takes its place in Messra. 
Macmillun’s “ Foreign School Classics,” follow¬ 
ing on the “ Maid of Orleans.” Besides critical 
and grammatical notes, the play has been fur¬ 
nished by its editor with a Life of Schiller, a 
notice of Mary Stuart, and a short account of 
the writing of the play. The selection of this 
work was justified by its comparatively easy 
t-oxt, and by tho fact that a boy who is taken 
through it will probably pick up some idiom¬ 
atic, along with many very formal, phrases. 

TLEloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune. 
By Paul Blouiit. Vol. I. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) It is an excellent idea of M. Paul 
Blouiit s to publish a selection from the sacred 
oratory of the seventeenth century for schools. 
All boys are fond of speech-making; and the 


effect of passages such as these from Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fle'ehier, and Mascaron 
may be as visible in their improved rhetoric as in 
tlioir improved French. The notes are excellent. 
The} explain shortly what needs explaining', 
and give plenty of interesting illustration— e.g '., 
on the words “ du roi que nous pleurons” in 
Massillon’s funeral oration of Louis XIV., be¬ 
sides a quotation from Louis Blanc, we have this 
note: “Lorsquo le peuplo apprit la mort du 
grand roi, il alluma un feu de joio a chaque 
carrefour, et il improvisa uno farandole ” 
(Eugene Polletan). 

Mo!lire's Lea Pricieuses P,idicuh-s. Edited by 
A. Lang. Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Seville 
Edited by A. Dobson. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) The school-boy of our dnvs has much 
to be thankful for. Not the least of his mercies 
is that men of genius have taken to write his 
lesson books for him. Mr. Lang, as everybody 
knows, is an authority upon Molierc. His edi¬ 
tion of “LesPrecieuses Ridicules”is all that such 
a book should be for such a purpose. There is a 
Life, even too well stored with facts, a brief 
essay on the comic stage of Moliero’s time, and 
a special introduction to tho play. Tho notes 
are few, but they explain the things that want 
explaining. Mr. Dobson’s book is an equally 
thorough piece of work. Nothing is omitted 
which the most uninformed reader could desire 
to have told him. In tho “ Life of Beaumar¬ 
chais we should like to have met once more 
the epigram which he incurred from tho airs 
with which ho took his blame “ Monsieur, 
ce n’est pas assez que d’etre blame, il faut elre 
modeste.” To both volumes Mr. Saintsburv, 
wlio is editing the series, contributes nn essay 
on “ The Progress of French Comedy.” 

Motihre’s L.e Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With 
Introduction and Notes by L. M. Moriarty 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Moriarty’s edition of Moliere 
is for younger students than Mr. Lang’s, and 
the help given is therefore mainly in the way 
of grammar and paraphrase. In some of his 
versions Mr. Moriarty is very happy, in others 
he at least shows an intimacy with school-boy 
slang which ought to make his little book 
popular. The introductions are not elaborate, 
the Life might with advantage havo been 
longer (in it tho dato of the "Ecolo dos 
Femmes ” is given as 1GG1 instead of 1G62); 
but they are pleasantly written, and no doubt 
excellently suited for their readers. A note 
on tho title of the play concludes thus:—“An 
English adaptation of the play might possibly 
be entitled ‘ The Snob,’ or ‘ My Lord Buggins,’ 
or ‘ M. Jordan joins the Upper Ten,’ orsomc- 
thing of tho sort.” 
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A Synthetic French Grammar for Schools. By 
G. E. 1 asnacht. (Macmillan.) This Grammar 
presents at one and the same time an 
analytical synopsis of French accidence from a 
scientific point of view, and a course of syntax 
illustrated with a copious selection of idiomatic 
sentences. It may be mentioned that the higher 
syntax is practically a recast of the third yoar 
from Fasuacht’s Progressive French Course, The 
book, which is planned after the fashion of the 
Public. Schools Latin Primer, is free from any 
exercises; and is comprossed into a small octavo 
of 240 pages. 

We have also received :—Le Bourgeois Gentil¬ 
homme, with a Life of Moliere and Grammatical 
and Philological Notes by tho Rev. A. C. 
Clapin (Cambridge: University Press); Lamar¬ 
tine's Tailteur de Pierres de Saint-Point, with 
Etymological and Grammatical Notes by J. 
Boielle (Bell); Macmillan's Progressive French 
Course, II., by G. Eugene Fasnacht, New 
Edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised (Mac¬ 
millan) ; French Exercises, on Rules taken from 
the Marlborough French Grammar (David 
Nutt; French Prepositions and Idioms, by 
0. de la Morinidre, Second Edition, revised 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

At their meeting last week, the delegates of 
the common university fund at Oxford nomi- 
nated the Rev. C. W. Boase to a readership in 

oreign History. Resolutions were also passed 
for the creation of a readership in Rabbinical 
Literature for Dr. Neubauer, a lectureship in 
.Scandinavian for Mr. Vigfusson, and a second 
scholarship in Chinese. 

Shakspere’s table, a little four-flapped 
table, with his coat of arms and initials carved 
on it, and other ornaments, will be exhibited 
at tho Shaksperian show on behalf of the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women, to be held at 
the Albert Hall on the last throe days of May. 
This table belongs to Dr. Dally, of Wolver¬ 
hampton. He bought it, together with two 
nniltons, on which Shakspero’s namo and his 
wife s aro cut, from a farm-house three miles 
from Stratford, where they had been long in 
use, painted over, and knocked about. His 
account of these relics was at first received with 
much scepticism ; so he brought them up to the 
Chelsea Hospital, where they were carefully 
examined by Mr. Fumivnll and the Rev. W. 
Harrison, of tho New Shakspere Society ; Mr. 
Derbyshire, a skilled artist and archaeologist; 
and Mr. Jarvis, a practical cabinet-maker. After 
this examination tho scepticism of all tho 
doubters gave way; they were convinced that 
the relics were genuine Elizabethan articles, 
and assuredly no one but Shakspere himself 
owned them. On the table his cup of sack, 
his elbow, and perchance his pipe must often 
havo rested; and in some favourite piece of 
his furniture, tho multons bearing his wife’s 
name and his own must have been inserted. 
These relics cannot fail to interest Shakspere 
students. Dr. Dally himself will attend to 
show them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has joined 
tho Wyclif Society. If only his flock will 
follow him, tho society’s work will soon be 
done; £5,000 would print all tho great Re¬ 
former’s works. 

Those who are interested in old English 
liturgical music may be glad of tho opportunity 
afforded by the kindnoss of Lord Herries, of 
Evoringham Park, York, in allowing his fine 
MS. Antiphonal of the fifteenth century, tem¬ 
porarily in the custody of the Keeper of tho MS. 
Department, to remain at the British Museum 
a few weeks longer for inspection. The Anti¬ 
phonal was written for the cathedral church of 
York, and is a very rare example of York 
church music. 

The article on the Abbd Vogler for the 
forthcoming volume of Sir George Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music has been written by the 
Rev. J. H. Moe, of Merton College. He does 
not take Mozart’s line, and Sir Julius Bene¬ 
dict’s, that tho honoured master of Weber and 
Meyerbeer was a charlatan, but holds that there 
is in the Abbd’s music ample reason for Mr. 
Browning’s selection of Vogler as the subject 
for his noble poem on the art, “ Abt Vogler. ” 
Mr. Mee wants the Bach Choir to perform 
Vogler’s “ Requiem.” We trust that they will, 
as then the English publio will have the ohanoe 
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they have never yet enjoyed, of making up their 
minds as to the merits or demerits of Vogler’s 
music. His Sonata for Violin and Piano, which 
will be playod at the Browning Society’s 
entertainment in June—probably by Mr. and 
Miss Harraden—has not been heard, in England 
at least, since its composition in 1785. 

A LECTURE on the recently published 
“ Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles ” will bo 
given in the Jerusalem Chamber at West¬ 
minster, on Friday, May 10, at 5 p.m., by the 
Rev. Dr. Edwin Hatch. 

Dr. Villiers Stanford’s settings of Mr. 
Browning’s “ Cavalier Tunes ” are to bo given, 
with a chorus of fifty voices, at Mr. Edwin 
Bending’s concert at the Princes’ Hall on 
May 21. 

The Report of the Council of the Camden 
Society to the general meeting held on May 2 
announced that the publications for the coming 
year would be— (1) Papers relating to the 
issue of the Second Prayer-Book of Ed ward VI., 
edited by the Rev. N. Pocock ; (2) Political 
memoranda of the fifth Duke of Leeds, 1774, &c., 
edited by Mr. Oscar Browning; and (3) Selec¬ 
tions from the Lauderdale Papers, vol. ii., edited 
by Mr. Osmund Airy. Of these, the first two are 
already in the press. The council have added 
to the list of works in preparation an account 
of the war in Ireland after the rebellion of 1 <142, 
from the pen of Col. Plunket, a Catholic officer 
serving under the Marquis of Ormond, to be 
edited by Miss Mary Hickson, which will add 
to our knowledge of Irish history during the 
period which has recently been illustrated by 
the works edited by Mr. J. T. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Trubner & Co. have in the press a 
collection of popular Indian stories made by 
Mrs. H. W. Steel and Capt. R. C. Temple. 
The title of the work is Wide-A wake Stories : a 
Collection of Tales told by Little Children, 
between Sunset and Sunrise, in the Panjab and 
Kashmir. The volume 'will contain, among 
many others, tho following stories:—“ Sir 
Bumble,” ‘‘The Rat’s Wedding,” “ The Faith¬ 
ful Prince,” “ The Bear’s Bad Bargain,” “Prince 
Lionheart,” “TheLambkin,” and ‘ 1 Bopoluchi.’’ 
Care has been taken to give the stories a 
literary form, so as to render them attractive 
to all classes of readers, while the originals 
have been faithfully followed. The work will 
include, besides notes and an index, an intro¬ 
duction explaining, inter alia, the method of 
collection pursued by the authors. The price 
will be 7s. 6d. 

Capt. R. F. Burton is now printing, and Mr. 
Quaritch will publish, the fifth volume of his 
Camoens series, containing the first lyrics— 
sonnets (360), canzons, odes, and sestines. 
Vol. v. will soon appear, with the octaves, the 
elegies, and the eclogues or idylls. 

We also hear that Mr. J. J. Aubertin is 
preparing a second edition of his Lusiails, to 
be followed by a second edition of his Sonnets. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce an edition of 
the works of Thomas Gray, in four volumes, by 
Mr. Edmund W. Gosse. 

Mb. F. Anstey’s novel, “ The Giant’s Robe,” 
which is now running through the Com hill, 
will be issued at the end of the present month 
in a single volume, and at a low price. 

Mr. Justin H. M'Carthy— the son, not the 
father—will publish shortly a little volume 
entitled England under Gladstone. 

East by West: a Journey in the Recess, will 
be the title of Mr. Henry Lucy’s forthcoming 
book describing a visit to the United States, 
Japan, and India. A portion of the work has 
appeared in the Daily News, but more than half 
wUl be new. 


TllE modified form of Prof. Saycc’s Herodotos, 
which we have before announced, will be en¬ 
titled simply The student Empires of the East: 
a Series of Essays. It will bo published like¬ 
wise in America. 

Mr. William Sime, author of King Capital, 
has sent to press, with Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., a new novel entitled The 
lied Route. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issuo next week 
Henry Irciny in England and Ameriea, lSJS-Sj}, 
with a portrait specially etched by M. Ad. 
Lalauze. The same publisher also announces n 
popular edition (being the fourth within a few 
mouths) of Prof. Vambery’s Autobiography. 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran are about to 
publish a pamphlet containing three essays by 
Mr. R. M. Eyton, entitled “ Laodiceans,” 
“Aesthetic Perceptions,” and “Rubens and 
Goethe.” 

The Contemporary Review for Juno will con¬ 
tain a poem by Mrs. Pfeiffer, suggested by the 
parliamentary debate, March 27, on Prof. 
Bryce’s Infants Bill. 

The Marquis of Lome has written a paper 
on “Miss Rye’s Girls’ Homes” for the June 
number of tho Girl's Own Taper. 

The article in the current Westminster against 
Mr. George, “Co-operation and Spoliation,” is, 
we hear, by Mr. Newcomen Groves, formerly 
of Oriel College. 

Mr. Edward Edwards, author of Memoirs 
of Libraries, &c., contributes an article on 
“Tho Quest for MSS. in the Levant” to the 
May number of tho Library Chronicle. 

Mr. Moncure Conway will take the chair 
at the Browning Society’s meeting on May 23. 

Mr. Flueoel is at R and S of the thoroughly 
revised edition of his German-English and 
English-German Dictionaiy. He is incorpor¬ 
ating into it all the colloquial English words 
and phrases which our novels and society papers 
contain. Dickens’s “ I felt so all round my 
hat,” Melville’s “easy” and “row all,” and 
the like will find their place in the new 
Dictionary, as well as Shakspere’s puzzling 
expressions. 

The Academic franchise has awarded one 
half of the prix Bordin to M. James Darmesteter 
for his Essais sur la Liiterature angluise and his 
Essais orientaux. 

It is proposed to commemorate tho seventieth 
birthday of Prof. Ernst Curtius, on September 
2, by presenting him with his own bust in 
marble. 

The posthumous works of Borthold Auerbach 
are to bo published in threo volumes. The 
first will be entitled Briefe an Jacob ; the others 
will consist of critical essays and fragmentary 
sketches. 

The veteran Servian poet, Matia Ban, now 
residing at Belgrade, has just published a 
tragedy on the subject of Hus, winch he dedi¬ 
cates to his Bohemian brethren. 

M. Charles Guiard will shortly publish a 
French translation of The Subaltern, an early 
work of tho late Chaplain-General of tho Forces, 
with notes and appendices. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the 
fact that a writer in the current number of the 
Westminster Review (p. 422), when quoting tho 
familiar lines, 

“ Where thou, Great Anna, whom three realms 
obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes 
tea,” 

attributes them to “a rhymester whose name 
we forget.” 


Di 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

We are glad to hear that the death of Mr. Ley- 
poldt will not interfere with the early publication 
of the Supplement to The American Catalogue, 
which has been for some time in preparation. 
It will comprise all books that have appeared 
in the eight years ending July 1, 1884; and it 
is estimated that the number of entries will 
exceed twenty thousand. The number of 
copies will be limited to 1,250, and “no 
plates will be made.” The price to subscribers 
will bo ten dollars (£2). It will form a single 
volume, but it is possible that it may appear in 
two parts, the one giving the entries according 
to author and title, tho other according to sub¬ 
ject. Tho date fixed for publication is October. 

The Harvard Herald, following the example 
of the Critic, has taken a vote among the 
students at Cambridge for members of a 
hypothetical “ American Academy,” and these 
are the leading fifteen names:—George William 
Curtis, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George Ban¬ 
croft, Bret Harte, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
J. R. Lowell, Charles Dudley Warner, G. W. 
Cable, Prof. Child, Henry James, J. G. Whittier, 
James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, 
W. D. Howells, Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

In recording the grant of a pension to Dr. 
Murray, the editor of the New English Diction¬ 
ary, the Critic asks—“ Cannot some of our rich 
American institutions assist pecuniarily in this 
great and costly enterprise, and win immortality 
for themselves thereby ? ” 

A Philadelphia publisher announces a 
limited edition of Jane Eyre, in two volumes, 
illustrated with a portrait and eight etchings of 
scenery, all by American artists. 

The Nation oulls from auctioneers’ catalogues 
tho two following entries : — “ Abbotsford's 
Waverley Novels ” and “ Xenophon’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia.” 

Messrs. Osgood, of Boston, announce “ Stu¬ 
dents’ Editions ” of the Songs of Tennyson and 
of The Princess, edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, 
tho Shaksporian scholar; a handsome illustrated 
edition of The Lady of the Lake; and a volume 
of sketches by Mr. W. D. Howells, entitled 
Three Villages. 


OBITUARY. 

FRIEDRICH NOTTEB. 

The veteran Dante translator and commen¬ 
tator, Friedrich Notter, who died at Stuttgart, 
in his eighty-fourth year, on February 15, 
ought not to be passed over without a brief 
record. His first work on Dante, which ap¬ 
peared twenty-three years ago (bearing the 
title, Seeks Vortriige iiber Dante and Dante, tin 
Rvmanzen-Kranz, two distinct works, but issued 
in one volume), consists of a prose commentary, 
and of a cycle of ninety-one romances, forming, 
so to say, a poetical commentary on the Birina 
Commedia, and vividly representing the poet’s 
life and times. This work was followed, ten years 
later, by a complete German version of Dante's 
great poem (two volumes, 1871 -72), supplemented 
with a detailed introduction and numerous notes 
on its theological and philosophical problems. 
It should be mentioned as a peculiarity of 
Notter’s poetical version that it first introduced 
the less monotonous interchange of female (or 
dissyllabic) and male (or monosyllabic) rhymes, 
crossing each other in the first and third, the 
second and fourth lines; whereas the original, 
as a rule, uses only the female rhyme, as 
demanded by the euphony of the Italian lan¬ 
guage. H. Krebs. 


On Easter Monday the “ Barabbas ” of the 
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Oberamxnergau Passion-play, the wood-carver, 
Johann Allonger, died at the age of seventy- 
one. Ho played that part with much skill for 
three successive decades—1860 to 1880. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OX TWO PICTURES OF G. F. WATTS, R.A. 

I. 

Love and Death. 

Lovb, one while seen with wings of various dyes, 
An infant mischief, but a God withal,— 

Still changeth semblance with the changing call 
Of human need; how have we known his eyes 
Hark with the dire and passionate surprise; 

Of youthful sorrow, as the phantom tall. 
Shrouded in Death’s impenetrable pall 
Forced back his portal, ruthless of his cries. 

Cold Death, that holdeth Love in such despite, 
Trampling his roses, leaving him forlorn,— 

The Lord of Love well knoweth to requite! 

And you, Love’s tyrant, have been made his 
scorn, 

Since in the dunnest shadow of your night 
First unto Love immortal Hope was bom. 

II. 

Love and Life. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are 
The feet of Love, beneath whoso tread there 
grows 

The verdure that is the herald of the rose; 

And Life, in lead of Love, how art thou fair! 

Thy soul, if tremulous, still brave to dare 
The upward path, unwitting where it goes, 

And all in holy trust of Love who knows, 

To climb at ease from doubt, at rest from care. 

Dear Love, that leadeth Life toward the springs 
Of Light, what darkness may o’erwhelm her 
way, 

How dense the mist upon the mountain clings; 
Though she may see thee not, be thou her 
stay, 

Lo the abyss ! take heed, Bhe hath no wings, 

But hold her fast,—her feet will still obey. 

Ejuly Pfeiffer. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. W. Carew Haslitt contributes to the 
Antiquary for May a very good paper on tho 
coins of Venice, to which a continuation is 
promised. We trust the second part may be en¬ 
riched with engravings. It is almost impossible 
to follow any writer on numismatics, however 
lucid he may be, without representations of the 
objects treated of. Dr. Karl Blind continues 
his papers on Troy; they are well written, but 
contain, so far as we can see, little that is new. 
Mr. Hubert Hall’s article on “ Tho Exchequer 
Game of Chess” shows much original study. 
Is is an important addition to tho literature of 
that royal game. But the paper which has given 
us the most pleasure is that by Miss Jessie 
Young, on the “ Legends and Traditions of 
Mecklenburg.” It indicates not only great 
research, but also very considerable powers of 
generalisation. Wo trust we may meet with 
this lady again in the field of folk-lore. 

The Altpreuasiache Monataachrift for 1883 has 
devoted half its spaco each quarter to two 
publications, representing the two main lines 
of research to which its pages aro open— 
Prussian antiquities and Kant. The first of 
these serial articles is an alphabetical list (run¬ 
ning through six numbers), drawn up by 
J. Gallandi, giving the birth, death, and mar¬ 
riage register of tho Konigsberg families of 
importance during the two last centuries. The 
second is made up of four instalments of on 
“ unprinted work of Kant from the last years 
of his life.” This is the Uebergang von den 
Metajih. Anf. GrUnden der Naturwiaaensehaft 
zur Phyaik, the work in which the old man 
struggled, not without hope, with his Tantalus¬ 


like task of filling up what he held to be the last 
lacuna in his system. Of tho twelve bundles 
in which the MS. exists seven have now been 
printed, filling about five hundred pages in 
the journal from March 1882 to the same date 
in the present year. The editor, Dr. lieickc, 
prosecutes with praiseworthy exactitudo his 
labour of deciphering and arrangement. His 
reproduction of the ipaisaimn verba will enable 
anyone to judge for himself of the value of 
these painfully reiterative lucubrations. Tho 
only other philosophical papers of the year are 
one by J. Witte on the new edition of Kuno 
Fischer’s Kant (a subject already discussed 
under another aspect by E. Amoldt in the 
number for December 1882), and an article on 
tho Axioms of Geometry by Jacobson, which 
deals severely with a pamphlet of Prof. Benno 
Erdmann’s under the same title. Some of the 
archaeological papers ure not so dry as the 
abovo-mentionod catalogue of Konigsberg 
citizens. Prof. Bezzenborger attempts, with 
the help of the local names into the composi¬ 
tion of which enter tho Old-Prussian and tho 
Lithuanian words for hill and stream, to draw 
the dividing line between these two nationalities 
in East Prussia. Prof. Prutz gives from Venice 
and Malta some documents (connected with 
the Teutonic Order) which he came upon in tho 
course of his researches for the history of the 
Crusades. Pastor Itogge communicates a few 
pages from a diary of events at Insterburg 
during the Russian invasion of 17.37 ; and there 
is an account (with some curious epitaphs) of 
tho church of >St. George at Rastenburg. The 
proceedings of the Antiquarian Society aro 
given with the usual fullness; and a list, drawn 
up in j>art by Prof. Vailiingor, gives the biblio¬ 
graphy of Kantian literature for 1882. The 
first number of the journal for the present year 
contains, besides a large piece from Kant’s MS. 
aforesaid, at least two papers of more than 
local interest. One of these gives ten Polish 
ballads (old and new) from the district of 
Masuren, accompanied by a metrical German 
translation ; tho other is a well-told history of 
the circumstances attending the outbreak of 
cholera at Danzig and Konigsberg in 1831. 
The narrative—in which the statesman Schdn 
stands out with honourable distinction —goes to 
show the folly of the policy of cordons and 
isolation, and to support the view that this and 
similar epidemics can only bo overcome by 
permanent improvement in sanitary conditions. 

The principal articles in tho llohtin of tho 
Real Academia do la Historia for April aro on 
“Tho Roman Inscriptions in the Diocese of 
Barbastro,” by Padre F. Fita; and a review by 
Seiior Maria FabitS, of Gachard’s “Letters of 
Philip II. to his Daughters,” written from 
Portugal; the reviewer gives additional par¬ 
ticulars from contemporary authors, and ex¬ 
plains some few passages which M. Gachard 
failed to interpret. In the former paper, tho 
text of the inscriptions, several of which aro 
new, seems to us to be more in accordance with 
the elective heirship of the “dereeho consue- 
tudinario ” of Upper Aragon than with the 
more purely hereditary heirship of tho Basques, 
though females could inherit in either case. 

| The whole article is of great interest. The 
discovery of a Roman cemetery at Talavera de 
la lteina is also announced. 

Ix the Nnorrt Autologin of April 15, Sig. 
Cagnoni publishes some interesting documents 
of Leopardi, which have been accidentally 
discovered. They consist mainly of twenty- 
seven “ Pensieri,” and certainly deserve tho 
attention of those who are students of Leopardi’s 
writings. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

vyitr.K, Th. de. Scenes de la Vie : Contes hfrolques. 
Puns : Oliurpontier. S fr. 00 c. 

Man mile di 8toria della Scultura. 
lunn : Looschor. 0 L. 

Dejob, Cli. De riiiliucnce du Concile de Trente sur la 
■Literature efc lea Beaux-Arts chez lea Peuples 
oath cliques. Paris : Tliorin. 6 fr. 60 c. 

Hauit, R. Die Vizelinskirchen. Paugcschichtlicho 
lmtor.suclum. an Denkmiilern Wugiiens. Kiel: 

LipsiiLs. 4 M. 

Jullikx, Ad. Paris dilettante au Commencement du 
Sitele. Paris: Pirmin-Diilot. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Molinaki, (i. de. L’Evolmion politiquo ct la Revolu¬ 
tion. Paris: Guillaumin. 7 rr. 60 c. 

Salvisberq, P. Kunsthi.storische titudien. 1 . Hft. 
ttluttgurt: Bonz. 3 M. 


THEOLOGY. 

Most.kr. H. Die jiUliscbe Stammverschledenhfiit, ihr 
Einfluss auf die Enfcwiekig. v. Judentum u. 
Chriatentum. 1. Till. Leipzig: Friedrich. 3 M. 
Taroum Onkelos. Hrsg. u. eriiiutert v. A. Berliner. 
Berlin : Gorzelanczyk. 10 M. 


HISTORY. 

CUQ, E. Le Conseil des Empereurs d’Auguste h Dio- 
t'l' tien. Paris : Tliorin. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Leuu£, G. Urbiiin Grandier et les Possf'iR'es de 
Lou lun (tfil7-3P. Paris : Cliarpentier. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Lenormant. F. La Grande Gn>ce: Paysageset His- 
toire. T. III. Paris: A. Levy. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Rkinacii, J. Le Minist^re Gambetta: Hiatoire et 
Doctrine. Paris: Cliarpentier. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Sen uknkmann, O. De eohortibus Roinanorum aux- 
iliariis. Pars 2. Berlin: Mayer & Muller. iM.GOPf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Boodanow, M. Conspectus avium imperii rossici. 

Fuse. 1. St. Petersburg. 3 M. 

Haas, H. Beitriige zur Kcnntniss der liasischen 
Brachiopodeni'uuua v. Sudtirol u. Venetien. Kiel: 
Lipriua. 12 M. 

Hardy. E. Der Be griff der Physis in der griechischen 
PhiJosophie. 1. Thl. Berlin : Weidmann. G M. 
Pleske, Th. TJebersichfc der Saugethiere u Vogel der 
Kola- Hal bins el. 1. Thl. Kaugetliioie. St. Peters¬ 
burg. 4M.ii Pf. 

Raddk, G. Ornis eaucasica. 1. Lfg. Kassel: Fischer. 
2 M. 

Rosenberoer, F. Die Geschichto dor Physik in 
Grundzugen. 2 . Till. Gesehiehte der Physik in der 
neueren Zeit. Braunschweig : Vieweg. 8 M. 
TnuEMEN, F. v. Die Baeterien iin Uaushalte d. 

Menschen. Wien : Faesy. l M. 

Violle. J. Cours de Physique. T. 1. Physique mol6- 
culaire. 2 e Pat tie. Paris : Masson. 13 fr. 

Wueutii, E. Beitrag zur Frage der Urzeugung. 
Wien: Faesy. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Boehtlinok, O. Sanskrit-Wortorbuch in kiirzerer 
Fassung. 6. Thl. 1. Lfg. St. Petersburg. 4M. 20 Pf. 
Brkymann, H Ueb. Lautphysiologie u. deren Be- 
dentung f. den Unterricht. Munchcn: Oldenbourg. 

1 M. 

Brin km ann. F. Syntax <1. Franzosischen u. Englisehen 
in verglcicheiider Darsteilung. 1. Bd. Braun¬ 
schweig: Vieweg. 12 SI. 

HlLi'itKCHT, H. Fivlbriuf Nebukadnozars I, Konigs v. 
Babylonien, c. 1130 v. Cln*. Zum ersten Mai ver- 
uffontlielit, uinschriebcn u. iibersetzt. Leipzig: 
Fock. 3M. 

Krause, G A. Ein Beitrag zur Kennt.niss der 
Fulischen Sprache in Afrika. Leipzig ; Breckhaus. 
4 M. 


Sacouktala, Dramo indien de Calidnsfi, traduit en 
Prose et en Vers par A. Bergaigne et P. Leliugeur. 
Paris : Lib. des Bibliophiles. 3 fr. 

Waolkr, P. R. Do Aetna pocmato quaestione9 
criticae. Berlin : Calvary. 4 M. 

Zimmku, H. Keltische Studien. 2. Hft. TJeber alt- 
irische Betonung u. Verakunst. Berlin: Wei immn. 
GM. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 


AX EXPLAXATIOX. 

Edinburgh: May 6,18S4. 

May I be allowed to interpose, in the in¬ 
terests of peace, and with a word of editorial 
explanation, between two valued contributors 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica ? 

Prof. 8ayce complains that what he had 
written on Pelasgians and Phoenicians was not 
acknowledged by name in the article “ Greece ” 
in the Encyclopaedia . May I ask him to re¬ 
member that in a very condensed general article 
on a wide subject it is quite impossible to refer 
to the literature bearing on special points i 
The utmost that can be done, in the class of 
articles to which “ Greece ” belongs, is to refer 
to the author of any important now discovery 
which has not yet become general property. 

I ^Thc two points whiph Prof. Sayce particular- 
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ises are not of this last kind, and therefore ho 
may rest assured that no discourtesy towards 
him was meant. No doubt, when the writer in 
the Encyclopaedia cited a conjecture of Pischel s 
as to the origin of the namo “ Polasgian, he 
derived his knowledge of that conjecture from 
one of Prof. Sayco’s instructive letters to the 
Academy. But Prof. Sayco was not the author 
of the conjecture; and in like manner Prof. 
Sayce, I fancy, at the time when the article 
“ Greece” was written, was the latest English 
advocate of the theory which derives the Greek 
alphabet from Phoenicia, not directly, but 
through the Aramaeans. But that theory was 
far from now; and in 1878, the very year in 
which Prof. Sayce’s Contemporary articlo ap¬ 
peared, it had been rediscussed in Germany by 
Profs. Wellhausen and Nbldeko. Ndldeke, I 
think, brought conclusive arguments against 
the theory, and one is glad to know that^ it no 
longer has the support of Prof. Sayce’s ad¬ 
herence. W. Robertson Smith. 


SONGS ON ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 

Queen’s College, Cork: May 8,1881. 

With reference to the Rev. W. H. Jones’s 
interesting letter on the Magyar song on St. 
Stephen's Day, it may be worth calling atten¬ 
tion to a somewhat analogous custom still kept 
up in parts of Leinster on December 26. It is 
known as “The Wren.” In the forenoon of 
St. Stephen’s Day, the country lads go “hunt 
the wren,” and, having killed their poor little 
quarry, proceed to enthrone it in the centre of a 
mass of holly and ivy fastened on top of a 
broomstick. With this they sally forth in the 
evening, and, going from house to house, sing 
the lines; 

“ The wran [wren], the wran, 

The king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s Day 
Was caught in the furze. 

Though she is little 
Her family is great, 

So rise up, landlady, 

And give us a trate [treat].” 

One of the party is armed with a bag or tin 
can to collect contributions for their common 
feast. If a churlish householder refuse tribute, 
the boys pluck off the feathers of the wren, and 
scatter them before his door as a symbolic 
malediction. 

While in Hungary the singers direct their 
visits chiefly to the newly married, in Ireland 
every house alike receives their attentions. 
May, however, the allusion to proliiicness of 
the wren bo introduced as an expression of good 
wishes for the same blessings to attend the 
“ landlady ” ? If this were so, it might not be 
unreasonable to suppose that originally the 
Irish custom was confined to the newly married 
and afterwards extended. However, in the 
analogous case of the swallow song {xthiSirnrpa), 
which the Rhodian boys went about singing on 
the return of the swallow in the month Boedro- 
mion (e/. Atlienaeus, 360, C), they seem to have 
levied contributions, like the Irish lads, from 
all alike. According to Liddell and Scott, a 
like practice is still popular in Greece. Athc- 
naeus, 359, likewise gives a specimen of songs 
called Kopwi'iV.aara, crow songs, and the word 
Kopvrifriy — rri Koptirr) iydptiv, is said of strollers 
c died Kopwarral, who went about with a crow, 
singing begging songs. With the Magyars 
the bullock has taken the place of the swallow, 
crow, or wren which we find elsewhere. A 
real bullock being somewhat more difficult to 
manage than a bird, they seem to have resorted 
to a substitute made of wood. 

William Ridgeway. 


the DEDICATION OF ADDISON’S “ GREATEST 
ENGLISH POETS.” 

Oxford: May 2,1881. 

Mr. Courthopc, in his Life of Addison in 
“English Men of Letters,” remarks (p. 30) 
that among Addison’s Oxford acquaintance 
was lt possibly the famous Sachevercdl.’ The 
reason for thus qualifying the statement is given 
in a foot-note :— 

“A note in the edition of Johnson’s Liven of the 
Poets, published in 1801, states, on the authority 
of a ‘ Lady in Wiltshire,’ who derived her infor¬ 
mation from a Mr. Stephens, a Fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen and a contemporary of Addison’s, that the 
Henry Sachoverell to whom Addison dedicated his 
Account of me Greatest English Poets, was not the 
well-known divine, but a personal friend of Addi¬ 
son’s, who died young, having written a History of 
the Isle of Man." 

This suggestion seems to be at once disposed 
of by the fact that the author of tho Account 
of the Isle of Man (London, octavo, 1702) 
was William, (not Ifenri/, Addison’s “ dearest 
Harry”) Sachevoroll, ‘“ late Govemour of 
Man.” The book is dedicated to his kinsman 
and the head of his family, Robert Sachev- 
erell, Esq., of Barton, in Notts, whose father’s 
parliamentary career is eulogised. In the 
Preface to the Reader he speaks of “my in¬ 
genious friend, Mr. Addison, of Magdalen 
College; ” and one chapter is entitled “ Far¬ 
ther Account of some Remarkable Things in this 
Island, in a Letter to Mr. Joseph Addison.” I 
may add that Thomas Heame, in a letter to Mr. 
Cherry, dated Juno 1, 1707, and preserved 
among tho Rawlinson MSS. in tho Bodleian 
Library, remarks of the author of tho Account 
of the Isle of Man: “This Mr. Saclieverel is 
related to our Sacheverel in Oxon; I think ho 
is his brother [?], and appears to be a man 
of Parts, and to have a head for English 
Antiquities.” C. E. Doble. 


THE FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM. 

Trinity College, Oxford: May 2,188*. 

Dr. R. Dealdn’s book on this subject (1855) 
enumerates 420 species of flowering plants and 
ferns as found on the Colosseum, and ho seems 
to think that the list must onco have boon 
richer. At the end of March and the beginning 
of April of the present year I found sixty-tive 
species on the ruins which I could name (beside 
many which I could not identify); and, as nine 
of these are not in Dr. Denkin’s list, they may 
be worth recording. Ceterach officiiiarum ; 
Angelica silvestris; Veronica didyma; Micro- 
meria Grams ; Allium multibulbosum (?); Antir¬ 
rhinum Mailuin ; Euphorbia pep!us ; Geranium 
piirpureum {v. Wood’s Tourist's Flora, p. 71; 
Dr. Doakin only records the typical G. lluberti- 
auiim); and Laminin amplexicavle (the cloisto- 
gamic form; the ordinary one, though common 
about Rome, I could not find on the Colosseum; 
about Oxford tho cleistogamic fora is com¬ 
monest on walls). Dr. Deakin’s text and index 
give Ithammu alternntus, but this must he a 
misprint for It. alateriius. The book has many 
other misprints. Franklin T. Richards. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, May 12 , 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, ‘ Fermentation and Distillation,” I., by 
Prof. W. Noel Hartley. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “The Region of the 
Upper Oxus,” by Sir. Robert Michell. 

Tuesday, May 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle,” II., by Prof. 
Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “The Eth¬ 
nology of the Andaman Islands,” by Mr. E. H. Man; 
“The Osteology of tho Natives of the Andaman 
Islands,” by Prof. Flower. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “The Antiseptic Treat¬ 
ment of Timber,” by Mr. 8. B. Boulton; “The 
Progress of Upland WatertliroughaTidal Estuary,” 
by Mr. R. \V. Peregrine Birch. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Irrigation in Cey¬ 
lon—Ancient and Modem," by Mr. J. K. Mosse. 


Wednesday. May 14, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Tel¬ 
pherage,” b.v Prof. Fleeming Jenkrn. 

8 p.m. Geological: " The Pre-Cambrian Rocks 
of Pembrokeshire, with Special Reference to the 
Bt. David's District .” by Dr. H. Hicks; “ The Recent 
Encroachment of the Sea at Westward Ho! North 
Devon,” by Mr. H. G. Spearing. 

8p.m. Microscopical: “The Minute Organisa¬ 
tion of the Nervous System of Crmoids,” by Ur. 
P. Herbert Carpenter. 

Thursday, May 16 .3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Flame 
and Oxidation,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Chemical: "Tire Indices of Refraction 
of Organic Substances,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone; 
“ Fluorene Derivatives.” by Mr. W. R. E. Hodg- 
kinson; “ Some Minor Researches on the Action uf 
Ferrous Sulphate upon Plant Life," by Mr. A B. 
Griffiths. 

Friday, May 16, 8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary 
Meeting; President’s Address, by Dr. J. A H. 
Murray. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tho Dissolved 
Oxygen of Water,” by Prof. Odiing. 

Saturday, May 17, 3 o.m. Royal Insiitution: “Micro¬ 
scopical Geology,” by Prof. Bonuey. 


SCIENCE. 

The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions 
in the British Museum. Part II., Edited 
by C. T. Newton. 

The first part of The Collection of Grttl 
Inscriptions in the British Museum contained 
those found in Attika, and was edited by the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks. After an interval of nine 
years we have the second part, edited by Mr. 
Newton himself, containing the inscriptions 
from the Peloponnese, Northern Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, the Kimmerian Bosporos, 
and the islands of the Greek Archipelago. 
Under the last head, the short Preface tells 
us, “all tho inscriptions from the island of 
Kalymna, and most of those from Rhodes, 
Kos, and Lesbos, are now published for the 
first time." Part iii., edited by Mr. Hicks, 
is already in the press, and will contain the 
inscriptions from Priene, Ephesos, and Iasos. 

The patient determination to secure accu¬ 
racy of reading is as conspicuous in the pre¬ 
sent as in the first volume. In two respects 
we note a decided improvement in the manner 
of representing the texts. Restored or con¬ 
jectured portions and letters are no longer 
given in the uncial text, but are confined to 
the cursive transcript; thus the uncial type 
as nearly as possible represents the originals 
in their actual state; and the cursive tran¬ 
script in every case immediately follows en 
bloc. In the former volume, as this was not 
always done, comparison between original and 
transcript was sometimes difficult. 

Of facsimile copies we have in all only six, 
together with a wood-cut. These are (1) the 
dedication on the bronze helmet found at 
Olympia in 1785—Tupyfajoi avtdev \ tiS Ai fi 
Tmv | KopivOoOtv (cxxxvii.) ; (2) a Laconian 
manumission-deed, which docs not appear to 
have been published before— ’A vcOyKf | to 
IIoHo85[v]t | ©capias | KAfoycvr) • | ”Ei/>opo? | 
Aaio^oi • | ’Eiraxo(os) ’ApioXvtnv (cxxxix.) ; (3) 
the famous bronze containing the treaty in 
tho Elean dialect, discovered by Sir W. Gcll 
(clvii.); (4) the Corcyrean bronze, with the 
words Adfhos jjl avedyKt (clxv.); (5) and (6), 
two Corcyrean bronze plates, containing 
proxen in -decrees engraved in the Ionic char¬ 
acter (clxvi., clxvii.). These last two have 
no special importance for the history of 
the Greek alphabet; both of the bronzes 
have pediments, and in that of the former 
is an owl between two olive branches, the 
distinctive symbol {trapacrypov or l-laypov) of 
Athens, of which the person honoured in the 
decree was a citizen. The editor compares a 
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similar case in the Olympian bronze con¬ 
taining the decree in honour of Demokrates, a 
citizen of Tenedos (Arch. Zeit., 1876, pp. 177 
and 184; Cauer, Delectus, 116). These in¬ 
scriptions, -with the exception of the second, 
the Laconian, have been edited before; the 
Elean bronze times without number. "We 
naturally, therefore, turn with some curiosity 
to the commentary and transcription. Mr. 
Newton reads FaXtloi<s, ’HpFaoiW, fa, owtav, 
XarptuLftcvov, in preference to the FaXrjtoK, 
’HpFcuhois, XaTprfiw/jLcvov of Ahrens ( Gr. Dial.,) 
and tea, crvvuav of Ahrens (1. c.) and 
Roehl (Inner. Grace. Ant., No. 110). ¥e 
must content ourselves with noting (1) that 
fa, <nnw seem to us undoubtedly right; for 
there is no reason to assume an error of the 
engraver, and in the inscriptions discovered 
during the recent excavations at Olympia the 
iota (= y) between vowels is sometimes 
written, sometimes not. Where, therefore, it 
is omitted in writing we have a right to 
suppose that it was not pronounced. The 
fluctuation may be perhaps explained by the 
remarkable dialectal variations, chronological 
or local, exhibited by the inscriptions coming 
from this confined area (cf. ciq, Kanapavo-e ie, 
ioi — tlg, p.Tjirurot6vTwv, iroiFioi ); (2) if in the 
Elean Bustrophcdon fragment (Roehl, op. cit., 
No. 109 and App.) the restoration Xarpai- 
[uyitvov] may bo relied on, it supplies an 
argument in favour of Xxxrprjiwptvov rather than 
Xarptithpevov, (3) Mr. Newton’s 'HpFaoi'ois 
(for which Roehl, who says “acs examinavi,” 
still retains EvFaoi'ois) is supported by 
Koehler’s reading (Mittlieilungcn dec deutsch. 
Arch. Inst, in Ath., 1882, p. 378) of the 
legend on an iron coin from the Peloponnese, 
'Hpaoa7[oi] (or ’Hp ?), if not even by the 
'Hpafmv of the younger coins. The alternative 
is, of course, to assume the existence of a 
place (Evaea) nowhere else mentioned. The 
wood-cut referred to represents the inscription 
on the well-known bronze votive hare from 
Samos. The re-examination of the original 
confirms the reading—T<3 'AiroXXwvi rw 
HpirjXrji p. ivtOrjKtv 'H (ftaurrluiv; and Mr. 
Newton’s remark on the obscurity of the n in 
the last word shows that Roehl’s copy (op. 
cit., No. 85, “exscripsi”) cannot be regarded 
as a facsimile. 

We have space for little more than a baro 
enumeration of the more important inscrip¬ 
tions. The wide range of territory indicated 
by the list in the Table of Contents would lead 
us to expect a richer store of inscriptions, in¬ 
teresting for dialect or for archaism, than is 
actually the case. Under the second category 
may be noticed the first four of the inscrip¬ 
tions cited above as given in facsimile, the 
inscription on the bronze hare, and the 
short Melian dedication (ccclxvi.) AapovpcW 
AveOrpce; on this the editor remarks that the 
theta appears to have a bar across, but that this 
may be the result of a fracture in the stone. 
We are inclined to think he is right, for such 
a form of theta would ill accord with the 
period to which Kirchhoff ( Gr. Alph. 3, 62), on 
other grounds, assigns the inscription—the 
latter half of the sixth century. If this 
explanation cannot be accepted, Kirchhoff’s 
copy (after Boeckh, C. I. 2434) must be cor¬ 
rected. No. cccxxiii. represents a fragment 
of a white marble stele from Kalymna, con¬ 
taining part of a Greek “ alphabet ” (8s . .. 
fiutXfivfoirpcrrw^x^)- It is Ionic, of about the 


date of the Lygdamis inscription of Hali¬ 
carnassus, and is, so far as we know, the only 
example of an Ionic alphabet of that period. 

Of inscriptions exhibiting a strongly marked 
dialect we have several which already appear 
in Boeckh’s Corpus, such as the Elean bronze 
and the Corcyrean bronze (clxvii.) cited above, 
and the Boeotian stele of Orehomenos (clviii.), 
a document relating to the cancelling of cer¬ 
tain bonds. In 1. 2 we note that the former 
reading ’Apropos is corrected to ’ Ayyiapos, 
and errors in the numeral sigla, repeated by 
the latest editor, Larfeld (Sglloge Inscr. Boeot., 
1883, No. 33), are removed. Among the 
inscriptions not previously edited, or, at least, 
not embodied in a collection, the following 
may be noticed as dialectally interesting:— 
one from Kalymna (ccxeix.), which contains 
forms such as SiKao-crtio (future), paprupev, 
irapeiWwv, onroCiSuiKev (infinitive), and the 
apocopated form ’AttoXXw (accusative); two 
Rhodian inscriptions (ccexlix. andcccli.) with 
the characteristic infinitive forms hnptXrjOg- 
puv, citI for tort, hrlpetv (from larlgpi) for 
ecmVat (should not a word of explanation 
have been given?), e\6iptiv for irOurcu, 
TrfpifioXifSuKrai for ■cepip.oXijiuxrru ; lastly, a 
decree of Carpathos (ccclxiv.) with the 
remarkable form of the perfect with present 
inflection, StarereAexei, ytyovti, TtnpaKci: the 
comparison of the original in this inscription 
shows Wescber’s text (Revue archeol., N. S., 
viii. 469) to be incorrect in several respects. 

The commentary may be studied with profit 
in many places ; for instance, the note on the 
tribes at Tegea (clvi.); on the (crolvat or 
“domes,” and the pa<rrpoi or magistrates of 
Rhodes (cccxlix.; cf. also ccelviii.); on the 
TraTpai of Rhodes and their relation to the 
(ftparpiai. The relation of both to the ktoivcu 
may bo cleared up, we are told, on the 
publication of an inscription of Carpathos 
promised by M. Martha (Bull. Corr. Hell., 
iv. 143). 

Of the longer inscriptions the following 
have already appeared in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Graecarum :—No. clvi. ( = C. I. 
1513-14), from Tegea, a list of victors in the 
games; No. ccx. ( — C. I. 1570), from Oropos, 
the decree relating to the offerings in the 
Amphiaraion, with on inventory appended; 
No. ccclxxvii. ( — C. I. 2338), an inscription 
from Tenos, of 120 very long lines, on a 
slab of white marble, the surface of which 
is much rubbed, but “long study” has 
enabled the present editor to make out many 
words not to be found in Boeckh’s transcripts, 
and to correct many errors in his text. This 
somewhat tedious document is a register 
(avaypa<f>rj) of sales of land and houses, 
together with, in some cases, farm stock and 
furniture. 

We may coneludo this necessarily im¬ 
perfect notice with some account of the 
previously inedited inscriptions from Kalymna 
and Rhodes. The former, more than a hun¬ 
dred in number, were for the most part found 
by Mr. Newton himself near the site of the 
Temple of Apollo Delios in 1854. The list 
comprises a large number of honorary decrees 
conferringproxenia or politeia on benefactors or 
foreigners. Besides these may especially be 
noted No. ccxcviii., which is a long list of sub¬ 
scribers to a public loan ; and No. eexeix., an 
inscription relating to a claim for thirty 
talents made by the children of one Diagoras 


against the people of Kalymna. It appears 
to be “the only extant inscription which 
records the mode of procedure in a civil action 
and a statement of the case for the plaintiff.” 
From the Kalymnian inscriptions in this 
volume, together with another published in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. 362, 
Mr. Newton has made out the complete 
calendar of Kalymnian months, eight of which 
are identical with months in the calendar of 
Rhodes and its colonies in Sicily. Of the two 
longest Rhodian inscriptions, part of one, 
No. cccxliii., has been edited by Ross (Inner. 
Ined., iii. 20, No. 274) and was copied by 
him from one side of a stele built into the 
pavement of the church of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, which had been converted into a 
mosque after the taking of Rhodes by the 
Turks. The writing on the other three sides 
was discovered by a singular accident—the 
explosion in 1856 of a powder magazine in 
the vaults under the mosque. So capricious 
are the chances by which these remnants of 
antiquity are preserved or lost. The entire 
document is a decree of the people of Rhodes 
with reference to the subscription to a loan on 
the occasion of some great emergency, which 
may have resulted, Mr. Newton thinks, either 
from the burning of their arsenals, 203 b.c., or 
from the loss of their fleet under Pausistratos, 
190 b.c. The page devoted to the calculation 
of the amounts paid as o-irypecnov forms an 
excellent example of lucid commentary. The 
second inscription referred to (No. cccxliv.) is 
incomplete, and contains part of a calendar 
(■npepoXoyiov), in which each day of a succession 
of months is entered; it is inferred from the 
prevalence of the name Flavius among the 
prenomina that the document is not earlier 
than the reign of Yespasian. The persons 
whose names are associated in this calendar 
would appear to have been members of some 
religious association (tpavos or 6iWo?) who had 
special daily duties to perftrn in rotation. 
The monograms and abbreviated words which 
follow the names may indicate demes in 
Rhodes or elsewhere. Several of these Mr. 
Newton is at pains to identify from other 
inscriptions ; others still await explanation. 

The work throughout abounds in wealth of 
illustration, the thoroughness of which is 
sufficiently attested by the constant appeal to 
the widest range of available authorities; and 
when Mr. Newton confesses himself baffled 
by this or that difficulty, we almost instinct¬ 
ively feel it to be a problem which no other 
scholar is likely to solve with only the same 
data at command. E. S. Robeets. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EDITING OE MEDIAEVAL TEXTS. 

Dresden, Vifczthum Gymnasium: April 25,1834. 

I see in the Academy of April 12, which 
reached me only yesterday morning, a letter 
from Mr. Hossols containing some “critical” 
remarks on my edition of Wirlif. As the ques¬ 
tion at issue is of general interest for mediaeval 
scholars, I would ask space for the following 
reply. 

Mr. Hessels’ remarks may be divided into 
two parts. In the first he disclaims for 
English scholars any “ unfamiliarity ” with 
editing mediaeval texts critically; in the 
second he tries to show the “ critical ” short¬ 
comings of my edition. 

Now, his first charge against me involves the 
, irpth-ov <f*59o* of his whole attack. I have not, 
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in any passage of my two volumes, spoken of 
an “ un familiarity,” but simply said that “to 
edit mediaeval texts critically is work not very 
familiar to English scholars.” By this remark, 
if words mean anything, I intended to imply 
that there are indeed English mediaevalists who 
understand very well how to edit critically, 
but that the great bulk of editors of mediaeval 
texts are less accustomed to it. Mr. Hessels, no 
doubt, knows these competent men better than 
I do. He mentions in his letter, by way of 
comparison, the Rolls Series, and Mr. Matthew 
and Mr. Poole, whose publications are, or will 
be, os he believes, “ critical ” editions, and thus 
he offers me the opportunity of examining 
what he considers to be the requirements of 
critical edition after his own heart. As to 
the Rolls Series, the charge he brings 
against me is absolutely groundless. “ It is no 
secret,” he says, “ that Dr. Buddensieg’s rule 
as to the orthography of his text is tho very 
rule laid down, officially, for tho oditing of tho 
Master of the Rolls’ Series.” I have now 
looked over a number of the Rolls volumes, ex 
tending from 1808 to 1888, and find anew that 
all the volumes print their mediaeval texts in 
our modem spelling. Mr. Hessels thus puts on 
the same level two editions which are published 
on strictly opposite orthographical principles. 
To Mr. T. D. Matthew we alreudy owe an 
excellent edition of Wiclif’s English works. 
Prom the thorough scholarship displayed in 
that volume wo may also expect a “ critical ” 
edition of Latin texts, in which, I trust, a close 
examination of the MSS. will not be wanting. 
Whether Mr. Poole will furnish a critical 
text I do not know. We had better wait for 
his edition. In the meantime, I would draw 
Mr. Hessels’ attention to a very curious review 
on my volumes in the Modern Heview, signed 
with the initials “ R. L. P.” The writer, who 
is no doubt a Wiclif scholar, speaks with tho 
utmost contempt of the very mode of editing 
texts which Mr. Hessels advocates, calling my 
volumes at tho same time “ a model of accurate 
criticism," and the “ mechanical performance 
... of a Saxon schoolmaster, of which it is 
difficult to speak in too high terms.” He 
doubts “ whether the tracts are worthy of such 
unstinted devotion,” and then proceeds to roveal 
to us his own critical principles on which Wiclif 
texts should be printed:— 

“A fair text from any MS. that is complete as 
regards any particular tract, with occasional 
corrections and selected various readings from 
any other available copies, would have satisfied the 
requirements of the theological student. For one 
cannot reasonably attach the least importance, 
except in very rare cases, to the ipsiasima verba of 
Wycliffe’s hyperbarbarous Latinity [! !].” 

If these lines have really been written by an 
English mediaevalist, then Mr. Hossels, with 
myself, will be thankful for every future Wiclif 
volume that may remain unwritten. It is this 
very naive standpoint of some English editors 
and reviewers with which I find fault in my 
Preface. 

Mr. Hessels goes on to blame my edition for 
not having given all the orthographical variants 
of the old scribes in my notos. “Philology 
and mediaeval Latin,” he says, “have gained 
little or nothing by these volumes.” In answer 
to this, my complaint against Mr. Hossels is 
that he has not examined closely either my 
Preface or my notes. As to my Preface, ho 
will find (p. xevi.) that my volumes were not 
meant, in the first place, for the philologist or 
palaeographical scholar, but for the student of 
history, theology, or law. If I speak, on 
p. xcviii., of “ inconsistencies of orthography,” 
onp. xeix. of “vagaries” and “corrupt” forms; 
if I omit “ those forms which differ from the 
universal usage of the MSS.,” and if I then go 
on to say that, “ despite all the licence with 
which we must charge them, the copyists keep 


within certain fixed limits—these have been 
observed in tho printing ”—I meant to imply 
that there is indeed a universal orthographical 
usage in the MSS., and that this established 
orthography, on which the scribes agree, has 
been retained in my text. And so far will the 
volumes, though written in the first place for 
the theological and historical student, prove 
of value, I hope, also for the philologist. What 
I have excluded are the “ evident mistakes ” of 
the scribes, wherevor they deviated from a 
form of established orthography by “careless¬ 
ness or ignorance.” Mr. Hessels asks me what 
are “ faults of the scribe,” “evident mistakes.” 
I will tell him, though, on a little closer 
inspection, ho was enabled to judge for himself. 
The second phototype prefixed to my first 
volume shows thut the scribe of Cod. Prag. iii., 
G. 11, wrote (1. 3) di/erendo, while, as a rule, 
ho spells differe, cf. 11. 5 and 10 and tho 
gloss, which is by the scribe himself. That in 
the first ease one / has been dropped is, I main¬ 
tain, mere “ negligence.” I am now collating 
AViclif’s De Yeritale Scripturae Sacrae with 
Bodleian MS. 924, and have, for the purpose of 
answering Mr. Hessels, devoted about throe 
hours to looking over a very small part of the 
MS. In this well-written codex the scribe 
writes as a rule siynum, e.y., ff. 244, 246, 259, 
but singnorum 245, 312; as a rule volutiva 315 
11. 11, 14, but voluntiva 1. 13 ; as a rule homicida 
243, 246, 286, but omicida 239c, 288; erroneum 
297, 17, but errunic 267, 3; enchiridion 239, 
241, 242, 240, 15, but encheridion 240, 10; so 
tho established elemosiita once becomes elimosina, 
duplicitas changes into dupplicitas, diabulus 
into deubolus, apud into aput, apocalipsis into 
apocalepsis ; up to 356 he writes necliyere, after 
this necyliyere, neeliyere, and neyliyere occur 
indifferently; from 380 the former auctor 
becomes in many cases aidor ; from 390 the 
former immo is altered into ymmo and ymo. 
Now theso “vagaries” I call faults of the 
careless scribes; with nearly all the mediaeval¬ 
ists of this country I consider them of no value 
either for characterising the “ iSchrifttum ” of a 
certain period of mediaeval Latinity, or for the 
development of our present language, for they 
owe their origin, not to the “ Spraehgcist ” of 
the time, but to the negligence of the copyist, 

I protest against this mode of giving the true 
mediaeval spelling and omitting the incidental 
faults” of the scribes being called “altering 
or doctoring the old authors.” When I correct 
the incidental negligence or foolishness of the 
scribe, there is on my part no want of reverenco 
for tho old authors. 

As to the editing of mediaeval texts, we have 
now in Germany strict, and generally accepted, 
rules which excludo any idiosyncrasy of an 
editor; original documents, diplomas, “ Ur- 
kunden,” mandates emanating from the Royal 
or Imperial “Kanzlei,” are, in the main, to be 
printed as they stand {cf. vol. i., pref. xevi.). 
Had I been so fortunate as to come near a tract 
written by the great Reformer himself, I should 
not have hesitated to print it with all its 
faults.” This, however, was not my case. I 
had to deal with copies of paid and, in many 
cases, very careless scribes. 

This may, for the present, set at rest the 
orthographical question. Orthography, so it 
appears from Mr. Hessels’ letter, is tho standard 
by which to decide whether an edition be 
critical ” or not. The main question as to the 
MSS., their examination, appreciation, com¬ 
parison, their families, scribes, glossers, cor¬ 
rectors, &c., is not even touched by him. In 
order to get at the ipsissima verba of an 
author, the critical examination of the MSS. 
is the first work, tho main duty, to be entered 
on by an editor. The time is irrevocably gone, 
let us hope, in which an editor prints his text 
“ from any MS. that is complete.” The difficult 
questions, which codex is the best ? how have 


the various MSS. sprung from, or are they 
connected with, each other ? must naturally be 
considered first. This I have endeavoured to 
do in my edition, and its claim to be a “ critical ” 
edition rests on this examination. This ex¬ 
amination of MSS. is now being well done in 
the “ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” Let us hope that 
the Wyclif Society will profit by it, furnishing 
us with “critical” texts of Wiclif’s ipsissima 
verba, but not encumbering its volumes with 
the negligences of mediaeval scribes. Let 
editors be editors of mediaeval texts, and not 
copyists or photographers of mediaeval copies. 

Rudolf Buddexsieq, 


Oxford: Mays, 1884. 

I was accidentally prevented from seeing 
Mr. Hessels’ able criticism of Dr. Buddensieg's 
method of editing, which appeared in tho 
Academy of April 12, until to-day; nor should 
I now come forward to express my cordial 
agreement with Mr. Hessels’ opinions were it 
not that he has referred to my own work in 
preparing an edition of some books of Wycliffe. 
I wish to say that his presumption as to my 
treatment of the MS. is entirely correct. I do 
not alter a single letter without giving the 
form of the original in a foot-note. To this 
rule, however, I admit two exceptions, which 
do not affect the principle. First, I ignore the 
punctuation of the MS., the retention of which 
would make the text generally unintelligible; 
and, secondly, in order to save the multiplica¬ 
tion of notes, I add tho verse-number to that 
of the chapter in references to the Bible, an 
anachronism which, I think, is justified by its 
convenience. R. L. Poole. 


THE EPINAL GLOSSARY. 

Berlin, S.W., Kleinbeerenstrasse 7 : May 1,1881. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Sweet is perfectly 
right in denying that panibus sol in the Epinal 
Glossary is an English gloss. Only I think 
pan Urns is a corruption of plioibus rather than 
of panoptes. Cf. ponebus sol and phelte sol in 
the Corpus Glossary. But what reason is there 
for thinking uncenos English ? Why is it not 
to be taken = uncinos ? Cf., e.y., cremen written 
twice for crimen, 20 / 22. 

J ULIU8 ZUPITZA. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. W. 8wax Sonxenschein & Co. 
request us to announce that the whole edition 
of Profs. Naegoli and Schwendener’s work on 
the Microscope was destroyed in the recent 
disastrous fire in Paternoster Row. A new 
edition has been at once sent to press, and it 
is hoped that the work will be in the hands of 
tho public very shortly, since the English 
editors of the book had already completed their 
revision of the proof-sheets. 

At the annual meeting last Friday of the 
Societe de Geographie, gold medals were 
awarded to MM. Milne Edwards, Arthur 
Thouar, and Desirfi Chamay. M. de Lesseps 
was re-elected president. 

Mr. Cornish, of Manchester, will publish 
immediately Histological Notes for the Use of 
Medical Students, by Mr. W. H. Waters. 

M. Ernest Chantre is contributing to 
M. Cartailhac’s Materiaux pour Vllistoire de 
Homme a series of interesting papers descrip¬ 
tive of the relics found in certain prehistoric 
cemeteries in Italy and Austria. These relics 
are referred to the Hallstattian epoch—in other 
ords, to the early Bronze period, or the 
transitional time between the Bronze and Iron 
ages. M. Qhaqtre’s papers are the result of an 
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extensive journey through Italy, Austria, and 
Bussia, in which he was accompanied by M. 
Adrien de Mortillet, whose pencil has been 
most useful furnishing copious illustrations. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Navtlle has just completed the revision 
of the proofs of his variorum edition of The 
Book of the Dead (Todtenbuch), in two volumes, 
and is to be congratulated on the termination 
of a learned labour of eight years. Only the 
introductory matter remains to be written. 

SrxcE the beginning of the present year a 
sort of supplement to the Journal officiel has 
been published by the French Government, 
under the title of the Revue orientate, giving 
not only a report of the meetings of the Societe 
asiatique, but also a summary of miscellaneous 
matter relating to Oriental studies. The editor, 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, is anxious to extend 
this latter department, and therefore appeals to 
Oriental scholars in general to send him their 
publications with a view to their being duly 
noticed. His address is 44 avenue Marceau, 
Paris. 

Pbof. 0. Doneer, of Helsingfors, author of the 
unfinished Vergleichendes Worterburh der finniseh- 
ugrischen Sprachen, is preparing for publication 
the remaining two fasciculi completing the first 
part of the work. A second part of the Wort- 
erbuch will be exclusively devoted to phon¬ 
ology, for which the learned author has gathered 
extensive materials. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie dos 
Inscriptions M. Haldvy read a paper on the 
origin of writing in India. The earliest in¬ 
scriptions in India, as is well known, are those 
of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, in the middle 
of the third century b.c. These inscriptions 
are written in two alphabets—(1) that of 
Northern India, which may be called Bactrian 
or Aryan; (2) that of Southern India, to which 
M. Haldvy would give exclusively the name 
“Indian.” That tho former alphabet is of 
Semitic origin is now universally admitted. M. 
Halevy attempted to fix the date of its intro¬ 
duction by comparing it with the Aramaean 
alphabet found in the Ptolemaic papyri of 
Blacas, of Turin, of the Louvre, &c. The latter 
alphabet M. Haldvy referred to three sources— 
(1) the Bactrian or Aryan alphabet; (2) the 
Aramaean at first band; (3) tho Greet. M. 
Halevy went on to conclude that both Indian 
alphabets date from the invasion of Alexander, 
probably from tho roign of Chandragupta 
(Sandracottus), in the last half of the fourth 
century B.C. Prior to that date there is no 
reason to suppose that writing was known in 
India; and hence, adds M. Halevy, “ we may 
assign the composition of the Vedas, which 
could not have been preserved by oral tradition, 
to the same date.” M. Senart, while not doubt¬ 
ing the Aramaean origin of the Bactrian alpha¬ 
bet, did not admit that this must necessarily 
be sought in the Aramaean of tho Ptolemaic 
period. Some part at least of India was 
included in the Persian empire long before 
Alexander; and the Indians might easily have 
borrowed the Aramaean alphabet, which is 
known to have been used in the Persian 
chancery. 

The now number of Hermes contains a con¬ 
tinuation of Prof. Mommsen’s valuable paper 
on the Boman army under the Empire. 

The Wochenschrift fur klassische Pliilologie 
of April 30 contains a review of Mr. J. S. 
Reid’s Pro Sulla. 

The first volumo has appeared (Paris: 
Leronx) of M. Derenbourg’s Catalogue of the 
Arabic MSS. in the Escurial. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Archaeological Institute.—( Thursday , 
May 1.) 

The Rev. Sir T. H. B. Baker, Bart., in the Chair. 
—Ou taking his seat, the Chairman referred to the 
death of the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, and spoke in 
feeling terms of the loss the Institute had sustained 
by the death of one who was a vice-president and 
a valued friend.—Mr. Hellier Gosselin read a com¬ 
munication from Mr. J. Thompson Watkin on 
recent discoveries of Roman coins of the latter 
part of the third century near Preston, Lancashire, 
and of the base of a small Roman column at 
Thistleton, Rutlandshire.—The Rev. J. Hirst read 
a paper on “ The Religious Symbolism of the 
Unicom.” The symbolism of the unicorn, as a 
chimerical charge in heraldry, was drawn out at 
length, and its connexion was then shown with 
the religious symbolism of the early ages of the 
Church, and especially with that of mediaeval 
times. Two wall-paintings of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, setting forth the mystery of the incarnation 
under the allegory of the Chace of the Unicom, 
were described at length and explained in detail. 
These wall-paintings may be seen in a church 
belonging to the ruined castle of Auscnsheim, 
near Matrei, in Tyrol, and, as they are un¬ 
mentioned by either Baedeker or Murray, are 
probably unknown in England. Quotations were 
made from the Greek writers Tzetzes and Pliilcs, 
from the mystic writer Henry Suso, from St. 
Basil and other fathers, in support of the in¬ 
terpretation given.—Mr. Hodgetts read a paper 
on “The Scandinavian Element in the English 
People,” in which he pointed out that the early 
English were more closely allied to the Scandi¬ 
navians than to the Low Germans.—The Rev. Pre¬ 
centor Venables exhibited a leaden impression of a 
seal belonging to some religious house. In the 
centre is an effigy of the Blessed Virgin Maiy and 
Child, tinder a tabernacle of Gothic work. The 
legend is sioillvm conmvnb ste marib de . . . .lco. 
Also a parchment certificate, with a medal attached, 
professing to be a contemporary record of the land¬ 
ing of Caesar; but it is needless to add that both 
certificate and medal are of a very different date to 
that assigned to them. 

Society of Antiouaries.— [Thursday, May 1.) 
Edwin Fresiifiei.d, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Scarth exhibited tracings of some tiles dis¬ 
covered at Mincliin Barrow Priory, in Somerset. 
The priory is now an Elizabethan dwelling-house ; 
an account of it will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Somerset Archaeological Society in 1863. 
Many of these tiles come from a tomb on the floor, 
and bear the arms of Acton, Rodney, Clare, 
Berkeley, and De Mohun.—Dr. Perceval exhibited 
and described a few deeds belonging to Mr. Everitt, 
which have been noticed in Carthew’s History of 
Launditch. Among the seals were those of Thomas 
Percy, Bishop of Norwich, 1367, and of the duniac 
Prioiy of Wendham. A private seal bore a device 
of a wolf and a head, representing tho miraculous 
finding of the head of St. Edmund, king and 
martyr—a device which occurs on the seal of tho 
abbey of Bury St. Edmunds.—Mr. Seaton ex¬ 
hibited a bronze arm from a colossal statue, which 
was found in Seething Lane while excavating for 
the Inner Circle Railway, about twenty-five feet 
below the present surface of the ground. 

Royal Institution.—( Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
May 1.) 

The Duke of Northumherland, President, in the 
Chair.—The Annual Report of the Committee of 
Visitors for the year 1883, testifying to the con¬ 
tinued prosperity mid efficient management of the 
Institution, was read and adopted. The real and 
funded property now amounts to above £85,400, 
entirely derived from the contributions and dona¬ 
tions of the members. Thirty-seven new members 
paid their admission fees, Rnd sixty-three lectures 
and nineteen evening discourses were delivered 
in 1883. The books and pamphlets presented 
amounted to about 236 volumes, making, with 558 
volumes (including periodicals bound) purchased 
by tho managers, a total of 794 volumes added to 
the lil ra-y in tho year.—The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year:—President, 
the Duke of Northumberland; treasurer, Mr. 


George Busk; secretary, Sir William Bowman, 
Bart. 

Philological Society.—( Friday , May S.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. H. Sweet read a paper by Prof. Powell, of 
University College, Cardiff—“Observations on 
some Keltic Etymologies, with reference to Prof. 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary." The paper 
cited further analogies to certain of Prof. Skeat’s 
derivations, and corrected the mistakes in others. 
Dr. Murray then gave an account of the history 
and origin of some «- words which he had lately 
investigated for the Society’s Dictionary—arris, 
art, ashlar, Sec. ; and a very difficult set of ask- 
words, few earlier than the middle of the fifteenth 
century — askance, askant, askoyle, askoyne, 
askoy, askew, &c. For the latter, he hesitated 
to accept either an Italian or a Dutch origin, as 
other lexicographers had done. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— (Monday, May A.) 

Sir H. C. Rawlinson in the Chair.—Mr. Clement 
Allen read a paper entitled “ The She-King for 
English Readers, in which he showed that the 
work in question consisted of a collection of 
archaic poetry and verses, such as are found in all 
nations in their primitive stages of civilisation. 
Mr. Allen divided the poems into (1) Idylls ; (2) 
War Songs; (3) Laudatory Odes; (4) Festival and 
Sacrificial Odes; (5) Satires, Lampoons, and Moral 
pieces; (6) Fragments and Corrupt pieces. He 
added his belief that the poems wore all capablo 
of translation into English verse, but argued that, 
in making the translations, it would be necessary to 
abide by the text, and not to be misled by the 
commentaries. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

1 . 

TnE present exhibition will be chiefly memor¬ 
able as the first in which the average quality of 
the sculpture is higher than that of the paint¬ 
ing. In imaginative work, there is nothing 
among the pictures to compare with Mr. Gil¬ 
bert’s “Icarus,” Mr. Thomycroft’s “Mower,” 
or M. Rodin’s “ L’Age d’Aurain; ” and there 
are few painted portraits which reach the same 
level as the busts of Mr. Boehm. It is doubtful 
whether even the President’s large and elaborate 
composition of “ Cymon and Iphigenia ” doos 
not belong to the domain of sculpture rather 
than to the domain of painting. Of beauty of 
form and delicacy of modelling it contains much; 
of the beauties specially distinctive of painting 
—as apart from tinting and decorative arrange¬ 
ment of colours—little. Its colour, curious 
and luxurious, is surface colour; its textures 
aro smooth as stone, or marble, or pasteboard, 
or paint. As an exhibition of Academic work 
generally the exhibition is very disappointing; 
and the space occupied on the line by pictures, 
both of Academicians and Associates, which 
have no claim whatever to rank as works of 
art is even unusually largo. The case of 
“ veterans ” who have outlived their skill and 
do not know it is perhaps hopeless—there is 
no arrangement possible, it is to be feared, 
analogous to a conseil de famille, to prevent 
them from bringing ridicule on themselves 
and the body to which they belong; but 
is it hopeless in tho case of younger men ? Is 
it possible, for instance, that the painter of 
“ Little Swansdown ” can be content to be 
represented by such miserable work as “Tho 
Shy Lover” (35) and “The Peacemaker” (74), 
and that Mr. Briton Riviere can look with com¬ 
placency on his works of the year? Judged 
only by their former selves, Messrs. Faed and 
Pettio, Phil Morris and Herkomer, Long and 
Davis, and oven Millais, fail; and the fact that 
Mr. Millais, even when not at his best, is much 
above the ordinary lovel does not make the 
fact less depressing. Mr. Alma Tadema and 
Mr. Peter Graham have large and important 
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works, and the pictures sent by Messrs. 
Poynter, Hodgson, Marks, Leslie, and Boughton 
are worthy of them; but what seem to me, for 
one reason or another, to be the most notable 
achievements by painters of the Academy are 
those of the President and Messrs. Hook, Or- 
ohardson, Ouless, Brett, and E. J. Gregory. 

The last-mentioned sends but one work, and 
it is remarkable not at all on account of 
its size, nor even of its subject, though 
that is a pretty one. It is called “ The 
Intruders ” (178), and shows us tho flurry of 
some swans who find one of their favourite 
haunts occupied by a house-boat and peopled 
by pretty young ludics in coloured muslin. 
Its design and sentiment are charming, real 
enough but idyllic, the poetry found not in¬ 
vented, but still there, and its dexterous 
handling, brilliant sunshine, and gay effective 
colour make it one of the most notable works 
of the year. The portraits of Mr. Ouless are 
remarkablo for their colour, as well as for 
their character and refinement. That which 
combines these qualities most perfectly is, 
perhaps, his admirablo likeness of his brother 
Academician, “ Mr. J. E. Hodgson ” (244), 
which deserves the epithet “masterly” in the 
fullest sense. Full of character and life 
and artistic beauties also are his heads of 
“Mr. Bancroft” (190) and “Mr. Henry 
Whiting ” (490). Mr. Orchardson’s “ Manage 
de Convenance” (841), a lamplight scene, in 
a large and luxurious dining-room, tells its 
story plainly—somewhat over-plainly perhaps. 
Tho distance which separates tho ill-mated 
couple is very obviously figured in the long table 
at the opposite ends of which they are seated. 
Tho pomp for which she has sold herself, tho 
majestic beauty which ho has purchased (soul 
included), are set beforo us in no doubtful 
manner. But the power of the design is 
excelled by tho brilliance of the painting. 
Luminous as all Mr. Orchardson's work 
is, it is doubtful whether he has ever pro¬ 
duced anything so luminous as this, or a har¬ 
mony so rich. It is also doubtful whether so 
large a room would be so perfectly illuminated 
by one lamp, and there is a gold reflection in 
the left-hand comer of it which seems specially 
miraculous; but we are content to be deceived 
a little to gain so much pleasure. On the 
opposite side of the gallery, and as opposite as 
possible to it in aim, is Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
“Cymon and Iphigenia” (278), the only work 
of his this year that demands special notico. 
In this case we have to lament no real or 
apparent loss of power. Careful study, re¬ 
fined draughtsmanship, and well-considered 
composition are as apparent in this as in all 
the President’s work. The beauty of Iphigenia 
is unquestionable, and the arrangement of tho 
drapery is learned and elegant. Tho principal 
fault of tho latter is perhaps its abundance. 
Little less praise is to be given to the figures 
of the sleeping attendants—tho man with his 
head between his knees, the woman with tho 
child pillowed on her side, are separately beau¬ 
tiful and fresh studies, charming not less by 
fineness of form than naturalness of pose. 
Cymon is less successful. Ho is too refined for 
his part—too motionless and emotionless. The 
contrast between the untutored hind and the 
sleeping beauty is lost. Nevertheless, analyse 
tho work as you will, you come upon many 
and distinct beauties of delicate modelling and 
thorough draughtsmanship ; and, if the different 
parts of the design do not blend into one 
perfect vision, it is a composition which very 
fow artists now alive could excel. But, having 
achieved his design, the President has lighted 
and coloured it in such an unnatural manner 
that it seems a work of superfine artifice rather 
than fine art. The strange illumination which 
turns tho beauty and her drapery into amber 
and ivory is very local in its effect, moro like 


what would bo produced by a lamp than tho 
dawn or the afterglow. Both it and tho 
colouring, sweet and strange, are, no doubt, 
partly aesthetic, partly symbolical, and havo 
been planned with care equal to that bestowed 
upon the design ; but they are not natural, are 
not even what, surely, the most “ ideal ” design 
should be—suggestive of nature. A pamphlet 
has been published by tho Fine Art Society, 
intended, apparently, to herald the advent of a 
photogravure of this picture. If it is not 
written in the best taste and best English, 
it is at least illustrated in the best possible 
way. It contains facsimiles from the beautiful 
chalk studies, and wood-engravings of the 
little figures which tho artist made for his 
composition. It raises regret that so much 
loving care and rare skill should havo had such 
imperfect fruition. The only consolation is 
that the picture will probably gain more than 
it loses by translation or retrauslation into 
black and white. Another work showing very 
considerable imaginative power, though of a 
different order, is Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Consult¬ 
ing the Oracle ” (559). In a low-lighted 
Oriental chamber a number of women are 
seated in a semi-circle waiting, with well-varied 
expressions of awe and expectation, the message 
of the diviner, who, with a face charged with 
a “ fine frenzy,” is standing with her ear 
applied to tho hideous mummied head or 
Terapli. Tho contrast between the two heads 
is a “ thrilling ” one, and the gesture of the 
diviner is aS fine as her face. Mr. Waterhouse 
has always been remarkablo for the originality 
and effectiveness of his design, but this revelation 
of emotional imagination is surprising. The 
colour leaves much to be desired; it is rich and 
varied, but uncontrolled ; and there is a want of 
space and air, due mainly, perhaps, to the heavy 
colour of tho trellised wood-work which closes 
the farther side of the room. Far better in 
these respects is Mr. Seymour Lucas’ “ After 
Culloden : Rebel-hunting ” (881), the only satis¬ 
factory purchase for tho Chantrey bequest, if 
. indeed it bo not, as I think it is, the finest 
picture of the year. We see the interior of a 
smithy, with several stalwart smiths round an 
anvil on which one has just laid a horseshoe 
hissing hot, the centro of the light and colour 
of the picture, and in itself an admirable piece 
of true painting. Behind, some soldiers are 
entering, not apparently without hesitation 
as they confront theso brawny fellows, one 
of whom, resting on his hammer, meets them 
with a fearless and somewhat defiant air ; at 
the side a stair indicates a means of retreat of 
which the rebel has probably already availed 
himself. So the story tells itself perfectly. It 
is a thorough piece of good painter’s art from 
beginning to end, worthy of the best traditions 
of our school, and owing nothing to foreign 
influence. Despite the horseshoe, and tho ruddy 
glow of fire in the chimney, and the general 
prevalence of warm brown, tho colour is not 
‘ ‘ hot; ” and the gradual transition of light from 
the interior to tho open air is managed with 
great skill. Nor should wo omit to praise the 
painting of the dusky flesh of the men, or tho 
fine drawing of tho horse in tho foreground, 
whoso cool gray hide and dark markings 
are of the greatest value to tho picture. 
A recent trip round tho northern islands has 
furnished Mr. Brett with much excellent 
material, fruitful in many chaiacteristic works ; 
and tho subject of one of theso is so fine, and 
its treatment so impressive, that a “first notice” 
of the Academy would bo incomplete without 
it. This is “ Macleod’s Maidens, Skye (Natural 
Sculpture) ” (395). These three strange isolated 
rocks, carved by the winds and the waves into 
the semblance of seated figures of stupendous 
size, like the gigantic sculptures of Egypt, have 
been painted with the usual skill and veracity 
of tho artist. Their strange resemblance to 


human figures, and to the work of human 
hands, gives just that touch of poetry to Mr. 
Brett’s work for want of which it often fails 
to reach our sympathy. It is possible that in 
the first view of the Academy some works 
equally notable as these may have escaped 
attention, but tho pictures I have mentioned 
seem to mo at present to be those which, for 
some quality or another, are so distinguished 
that they will be always memorable. Many 
pictures of great merit I have undoubtedly 
passed by for the present, many able works by 
well-known hands, many promising works of 
new ones; and the achievements of foreign 
artists, which form a great attraction, I have 
intentionally postponed for future notice. 

Subjecting the sculpture to the same test, I 
find that among English artists two works stand 
out prominently as “ things of beauty.” One 
of these is Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s “ Icarus ” (1855), 
the other Mr. Hamo Thomycroft’s “Mower” 
(185G). Tho latter, in purely English work, is 
tho nearest approach to “Millet in marble” 
that I have seen. Millet often reached the statu¬ 
esque, Mr. Thomycroft here reaches humanity. 
Starting from different points, they have come 
near to one another, the one finding in art the 
means of expressing his profound sentiment for 
the honour of labour, tho other in a labourer the 
material for the expression of a fresh artistic aim. 
And this statue is another proof of the rare 
width of Mr. Thomyeroft’s artistic sympathy. 
He has given us a Diana and a Ttucw fine in 
style, but full of life. But that the essential 
of art are always the same, no mode could be 
more different from the mode of these than that 
of his statuette of Lord Beaeonsfield. It is a 
change from nature to custom, from the em¬ 
bodiment of beauty and strength to the incar¬ 
nation of politeness, elderly and astute. And 
now he gives us a rustic (braceless, but by no 
means bootless), and makes artistic capital out 
of a yokel’s slouch and uncompromising high- 
lows; but he keeps his style, and uses it to 
oxpress tho labour-moulded grace of an un¬ 
couth hind, the monumental dignity of un¬ 
taught strength. On more worn ground, but 
with a suro and individual step, treads Mr. 
Gilbert. It is in no academic attitude that his 
“ Icarus ” stands, pausing as he well may be¬ 
fore he takes his fatal leap. It is well felt and 
well modelled throughout, a thing beautiful 
not so much by the supreme beauty of its type 
as by its admirablo poise and sincere imagina¬ 
tion. It is vital and impressive work. If there 
is any other English sculptor whose work seems 
to me to demand a notice in this very restricted 
articlo it is Mr. Boohm. Among many lifelike 
busts that of “ Lord Wolseley ” (1722) struck 
me most, probably because he has been “ taken ” 
so often, and neither in paint nor clay have I 
seen so true a likeness. Of both ideal and por¬ 
traiture thero is something memorablo in this 
year’s sculpture, and of cats as well as men. 
Mr. Thornycroft has a cat monumental but 
essential, and Miss Alice Chaplin has cats quite 
absurdly real. Tho one would guard the portal 
of a palace and you can almost hear tho others 
purr. Cossio Monkiiouse. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

I. 

The exhibition at tho Grosvenor Gallery is 
one of average merit, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent distinctive, because tho pre-Bapkselite 
school, which in recent years had shown s-'gns 
of diminished vigour, has this time endeavoure l 
to ro-assert its claims to notice. Unfortunately, 
there is no falling off in tho number of crude 
amateurish works, admitted according to custom 
to tho gallery, which in too many instances 
occupy prominent places. Theso greatly lower 
the character of tho collection, and detract 
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from the pleasure to be derived from the many 
works deserving of serious consideration. The 
exhibition would certainly gain in interest, and 
still more strongly maintain its right to a 
separate existence, were an attempt made to 
introduce to the notice of the public some 
foreign painters who in their own country 
occupy debateable ground, and whose aims and 
method depart in some measure from the 
ordinary highways. Such, for instance, are 
Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau in 
Prance, and the Swiss painter Bbcklin, whose 
beautiful but eccentric works have for years 
been as hotly discussed in Germany as in our 
own country those of Mr. Burne-Jones and the 
late D. G. Rossetti. 

Mr. Burne-Jones exhibits this year a work, 
in his very best manner, which in point of 
technical skill and mastery of execution far 
transcends anything he has yet accomplished. 
This is “King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid ” (69). The king, clad in a full suit of 
fantastically designed mail, over which he wears 
a rich, many-hued garment, kneels reverently 
before the maid on the steps of a magnificent 
throne or inner chamber, the walls and steps 
of which are overlaid with thin plates of beaten 
gold of strange, almost Assyrian design. He 
holds in both hands a jewelled crown, which he 
is about to place on the head of the maid, who 
sits in silent awe on the upper steps of the 
throne, wearing scanty, sad-coloured garments. 
Above, and looking over the back of the throne, 
are two youthful male figures, wearing the 
painter’s favourite rainbow-coloured robes; and 
beyond is seen a door of semi-Egyptian pattern. 
As an imaginative design the picture has many 
noble and pathetic qualities, and would be com¬ 
pletely satisfactory were it not that the 
countenance of the maid, which is in every 
respect the central point of the picture, lacks 
human interest and insufficiently expresses the 
painter’s moaning. Mr. Burne-Jones has 
unfortunately been unable even here to 
break away from his favourite type of female 
beauty, with its expression of hopeless abstracted 
melancholy; and the picture suffers accordingly. 
Many portions, such as the armour, the golden 
walls with their curious reflections, and espe¬ 
cially the king's shield, are treated with extra¬ 
ordinary technical skill and yet properly sub¬ 
ordinated to the main design. There are also 
many of thoso exquisite passages of colour in 
which the painter delights. Exception may, 
perhaps, be taken to the garments of the maid, 
which are so hard in fold as to suggest metal 
rather than drapery. The whole work, and 
especially the noble figure of the king, has a 
strong flavour of Mantegna, without being 
an imitation of any work of that great 
painter. Mr. Burne-Jones’s second contribu¬ 
tion, “A Wood Nymph,” is an agreeable, if 
somewhat monotonously coloured, decorative 
work in which varying shades of green are 
harmoniously treated. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope sends “ Patience on a 
Monument smiling at Grief” (211), an eccen¬ 
tric example of the pseudo-quattroccntist 
school, in which the extraordinary angularity 
of the forms and draperies is not redeemed 
by real intensity of feeling or insight. His 
interpretation of the well-known lines has 
at any rate the merit of novelty, if it cannot 
be otherwise commended. The melancholy 
lady (or Patience ?) sits on a mortuary monu¬ 
ment in an Italian garden decorated with 
statues of dubious shape, smiling sadly on an 
embodied figure of Grief lying prone at her 
feet. Surely here is a strange confusion of the 
poet’s meaning! Mr. Strudwick sends two 
designs similar in style to the foregoing, and 
with even less real intensity of purpose. Those 
are “The Ten Virgins” (45) and “A Story 
Book” (193). By Mr. Walter Orane is “The 
Bridge of life,” an elaborate composition, con¬ 


taining numerous figures, and evidently care¬ 
fully thought out. Unfortunately, as a decora¬ 
tive work the picture does not fulfil its object; 
and it contains, besides, much very defective 
drawing of the nude, and, what is rarer with 
this artist, some inharmonious composition. 
Mr. Rooke cannot bo said to have made an 
advance with his companion pictures, “Daphne 
flying from the Sun ” (229) and “ Clytie 

turning towards the Sun ” (210), though both 
works contain some good drawing and careful 
painting. Tho conception is in neither ease 
adequate, and real pathos is wanting, while 
the draperies are impossible in fold, and the 
treatment of tho hair is almost precisely similar 
to that of the garments. Mr. Holman Hunt 
contributes a portrait of the late D. G. Ros¬ 
setti (265), which is apparently an early work, 
and has a certain historical interest as being 
a portrait of one member of tho original pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood by another of the band. 

M. A. Legros has “Women praying in a 
Church Porch ” (216), a work which recalls an 
earlier and more complete one from the same 
hand, and which, notwithstanding its perfect 
sincerity and many noble qualities, cannot be 
said to attain the high level of excellence 
shown in other instances by the artist. “A 
Rocky Landscape ” (209), by the snme, is far 
more successful, and may take place as M. 
Legros’ best landscape. Notwithstanding the 
extreme simplicity of tho composition, its perfect 
truth and pathetic suggestiveness render it 
worthy to rank with the productions of tho 
groat French school of landscape represented by 
Millet, Corot, and Theodore Rousseau. A little 
more firmness in the foreground would perhaps 
add to the charm of the middle and far distance. 
M. Legros also exhibits works in bronze and 
marble, to which we hope to return later. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond contributes a number 
of portraits of varying merit, some of which 
attain a high level of excellence, while others 
are of less interest, though in all there is evident 
a thoroughness of modelling and care in com¬ 
position particularly grateful at tho present 
time. He has been very happily inspired in his 
charming picture “ May ” (164), tho portrait of 
a young and beautiful woman represented seated, 
with her hands on a keyed instrument, in the 
attitude of St. Cecilia. The arrangement of tho 
lines of the picture, if somewhat studied, is yet 
exceedingly happy. It is, howover, not quite 
clear why it should have been deemed necessary 
to make the tints of the flesh and hair, the dress, 
and the background almost identical; the com¬ 
position certainly loses by this arrangement. 
The portrait of “Lord Cranborne ” (205) is 
carefully modelled, but somewhat hard; while 
in the full-length of the “ Hon. R. L. Mel¬ 
ville ” (37) the head is nobly drawn and treated, 
but the eostumo and accessories have undue 
prominence, and detract from the effect of the 
ictiiro as a portrait. Among other portraits 
y the same artist may be cited that of “Miss 
Rose Mil-loss ” (81), which has much simplicity 
and charm. 

It was a somowhat bold venture on the part of 
Mr. Millais to have placed in juxtaposition his 
superb and well-remembered portrait of “Miss 
Nina Lehmann” (57), painted in 1869, and his 
new portrait of the same lady—now Lady 
Campbell —{62). The former is one of liis most 
complete and admirablo works, and is ouo to 
which Englishmen are glad to point as an 
example of perfect technique from the hand of 
one of their painters. The new portrait, though 
in it the master-hand is still visible, and thero 
is much to admire—especially tho elegant 
poise and treatment of tho head—does not 
support comparison with the earlier one either 
as regards the painting of the flesh, tho com¬ 
plete and harmonious rendering of the surround¬ 
ings, or general charm and accomplishment. 
Mr. MTIliUa ghows besides in this gallery a 


portrait of the “Marquis of Lome” (106), in 
which the costume, including a richly furred 
pelisse, is treated with great breadth and skill: 
the head, on tho other hand, is somewhat hard, 
and lacks refinement. 

Mr. Watts has sent a group of portraits, two 
imaginative designs, and a large landscape 
study, of which the last-mentioned is, perhaps, 
tho most completely successful. None of the 
portraits are entitled to take the first rank 
among the painter’s long series of similar 
delineations, though all contain a measure of 
that large sympathy which in his works is 
never wanting, and which enables him to grasp 
and set forth the more noble and subtle char¬ 
acteristics, both mental and physical, of the 
men and women he represents—to suggest on 
the canvas the portrait of tho mind as well as 
of tho body. In this rarest of all gifts Mr. 
Watts has no rivals, or indeed emulators, among 
English painters, and but few among living 
Continental artists. Among tho present sories 
the portrait of “Earl Lytton” (134)is, perhaps, 
the most successful, though its harmony of 
tone is marred by the peculiar blue of the eye¬ 
ball, which, in consequence of the low tone of 
the picture, acquires a somewhat unpleasant 
prominence. The landscape study, “ Rain 
passing awny,” is beautiful and pathetic in 
the grand simplicity of its design, and would 
be almost completely successful from a technical 
point of view but for the attempt to represent 
a rainbow. It is strange that the only two 
examples of the highest order of landscape in 
the exhibition—tho present picture and that of 
M. Legros,-already referred to—should be the 
work of figure-paiuters. 

Mr. Alma Tadoma’s contribution consists of 
three portraits painted on tho larger scale to 
which ho has of lato accustomed us. The portrait 
of the Italian sculptor, “ Sig. Amendola ” (8), 
who is represented in studio dress, wearing a 
Turkish fez, and holding in his hand a statuette 
of silver and bronze, is a masterpiece of firm and 
searching modelling and successful characterisa¬ 
tion. The painter has exhibited all his marvell¬ 
ous skill in rendering the accessories, and 
especially the statuette on which the sculptor is 
at work, while resisting tho temptation to givo 
them undue prominence. The painting of tho 
flesh and treatment of the hair are perhaps not 
absolutely satisfactory on so largo a scale, but 
oven hypercriticism could scarcely find any 
other fault with this picture. Another remark¬ 
able portrait by tho same artist is that of “ Herr 
Lowenstam” (143), represented in the act of 
etching from a picture that hangs before him, 
half obscured by tho pouetrating rays of the 
sun, which enter from above. Here Mr. Alma 
Tadema has painted with greater breadth and 
lightness of touch—so much so, indeed, as to 
suggest at tho first glance rather a production of 
the more modem French school than a work 
from his well-known hand. 

Claude Phillips. 


SALE OF ALBERT LEVY'S PICTURES. 

Tiie collection of that well-known amateur, 
tho late Albert Lovy, was sold at Christie’s on 
Saturday. It contained many excellent pic¬ 
tures and a few good drawings, and of tho 
pictures many had the additional interest of 
having been formorly in the cabinets of famous 
owners. Of tho David Cox drawings—most of 
which were of his later and freer period—wo 
noto “Caernarvon Castle,” a brilliant sketch, 
which fetched 75 guineas; and “Stokesay 
Castle ”—seen on a cloudy day in the year 
1852—95 guineas. Of tho oil pictures by tho 
same master, we should chronicle “ Going to 
the Hayfield,” 135 guineas (Maclean), and 
“ The Hayfield,” from the Field Collection, 150 
guinoas. Both were small works. A fine and 
luminous example of Old Crome, “Hautbois 
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Common ”—known sometimes as “ Hie Clump 
of Trees”—sold for 415 guineas (Lesser); and 
“ A Sea Piece,” by the other important master 
of the Norwich school, John Soli Cotman, 
fetched 180 guineas, which was an advance 
upon the sum which it had realised not very 
long before in the sale of Mr. J. H. An- 
derdon’s effects. A striking and large sketch 
in oils by Gainsborough, “The Mushroom 
Gatherer,” sold for 87 guineas; and by the 
same master—fascinating alike in landscape 
and in portraiture—there was a “Portrait of 
a Gentleman,” whom Mr. Graves declared to 
be Mr. Donington Hunt. It fetched but 170 
guineas, but was not, indeed, among the more 
charming instances of Gainsborough’s art. For 
490 guineas Mr. Permain became the purchaser 
of a sufficiently captivating portrait of “ Per- 
dita ” (Mrs. Mary Robinson). We come now 
to the foreign pictures, of which the first of 
much interest was the vigorous and spirited 
sketch of “ The Fiddler,” by Frans Hals. It 
fetched 110 guineas. There were, in the day’s 
sale, several pictures of Venice by one or other 
of that group of painters of whom Canaletto 
has, on the whole, been justly accounted 
the chief. Marieschi’s “View on the Grand 
Canal,” which fell to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 170 
guineas, was, in some respects, among the most 
interesting of these Venetian pictures. Next 
came a characteristic Brekolenkamp, refined and 
agreeable—“ A Dutch Interior,” with an old 
lady seated, and giving forth her instructions 
to a kitchen maid—35 guineas. “The Meeting 
of Jacob and Esau,” from the Novar Collection, 
fetched 285 guineas, which was rather less than 
when it last changed hands. There was a truly 
delightful example of Nicholas Maes—an 
“Interior,” with a group of figures, prominent 
among them a woman arranging a child’s hair. 
It is described by Waagen in his now somewhat 
antiquated Art Treasures of Great Britain. It 
was then in the Novar Collection. At the sale 
of that assemblage of pictures it realised 450 
guineas, and it is rather surprising that only 
305 should have been paid for it under the ham¬ 
mer on Saturday. For 360 guineas there was sold 
“A Sunny Landscape ” by Cuyp. This also had 
been among the Novar pictures. We have only 
three other pictures which it is essential to 
notice, two of them by that master of satire 
and of expressive painting, Jan Steen, the 
third by Rembrandt and a chef d'wuvre 
of his brush. By Jan Steen was “Tho Sick 
Lady,” which Mr. Martin Colnaghi bought for 
315 guineas. It must have been cheap, for it 
came from the Van Loon Collection, is de¬ 
scribed in Smith’s Catalogue raisonne, and is, 
to boot, a good enough example of Steen’s 
practice. It represents a medical man some¬ 
what unnecessarily solicitous about the health 
of a young lady whose pulse he feels, and is 
one of the innumerable instances of the satirist’s 
treatment of this suggestive theme. Tho 
second Jan Steen was called “ The Proposal.” 
A gentleman supposed to personate the artist— 
though why he should have given this account 
of himself it is difficult to say—approaches a 
pretty young woman with what is at least a 
word of gallantry. It sold for 290 guineas. 
The Rembrandt was the famous portrait of the 
master which until somewhat lately had be¬ 
longed to Lord Portarlington. It fetched 1,800 
guineas, Mr. Martin Colnaghi being the pur¬ 
chaser. The price was an advance of several 
hundred guineas upon the sum at which it had 
last changed hands, but, as Mr. Woods observed 
from the rostrum, such work is “ outside com¬ 
merce.” 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Ox Tuesday last the new buildings at Cam¬ 
bridge which aro intended to form a centre for 
the Berious study of archaeology were offi¬ 


cially opened by the Vice-Chancellor in'the 
presence of a distinguished company. The 
architect is Mr. Basil Champneys, who has 
been wise enough to prefer appropriate decora¬ 
tion inside to external display. Besides a large 
lecture-room, a library, and the apartments of 
the curator, the museum is intended to accom¬ 
modate two distinct collections: first, a series 
of casts from the antique which is undoubtedly 
the most representative that has yet been got 
togother in this country; second, the local 
collection of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society and a miscellaneous collection of eth¬ 
nological specimens mainly presented by Mr. 
Maudsley and Sir A. Gordon. The former will 
be under the charge of Mr. Charles Waldstein, 
the Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, who 
succeeded Prof. Sidney Colvin last December; 
the latter will be under the charge of Baron 
von Hiigel. 

Instead of commenting upon the value of 
this new undertaking, wo prefer to quote the 
following letter from Prof. Michaelis, of Strass- 
burg, to Mr. Waldstein, which was read on 
the occasion :— 

“You are going to celebrate the inauguration of 
your new museum of easts, the beginnings of which 
Prof. Colvin kindly showed me on my last visit to 
Cambridge. Yon know how deeply I am interested 
in whatever concerns your university, with which 
I feel happy to be connected in more than one 
way. On the present occasion this feeling is the 
stronger, as this latest improvement of your aca¬ 
demical institutions deals with that department of 
studies to which I am particularly devoted. 
Cambridge has already the merit of being the first 
British university in which classical archaeology 
has obtained a fixed place in the scheme of classical 
teaching. Now Cambridge is making a further 
and not less important step towards the advance¬ 
ment of archaeological instruction by forming a 
museum of casts from ancient sculpture, dedicated 
in the first place to the use of students of ancient 
art. In Germany, since the days of the venerable 
Welcker, we are fully aware that such a museum is 
as necessary a supplement to archaeological lectures 
as a laboratory is to lectures on physics or chem¬ 
istry, or as an hospital is to the oral instruction of 
medical students. I have little doubt that your 
example will soon be followed by the sister uni¬ 
versities in your country, and that your museum 
of casts will in future days be regarded in Great 
Britain with a feeling of grateful veneration 
similar to that with which German archaeologists 
regard the museum of the Bonn University, 
founded about sixty years ago, in which many of 
our living archaeologists have acquired their first 
personal knowledge of the masterpieces of Greek 
art. It may be hoped that the opportunity now 
opened at Cambridge to students of classical art will 
gradually supply your country with a staff of young 
archaeologists who will bo able by themselves to 
work up the immense riches of your public and 
private collections, so as to leave no opening 
for foreigners to intrude themselves, ns it were, 
into your own department. Allow me, then, on 
this occasion very heartily to congratulate your 
university—to congratulate those who first formed 
the plan of founding such a museum, as well as 
those who have in one way or another assisted them 
and contributed to the promotion and completion 
of that scheme. I should be much obliged to you 
if you would be good enough to make yourself the 
interpreter of my sincere wishes and congratula¬ 
tions to the Vice-Chancellor and the other author¬ 
ities of your university.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TJNDESCRIBED DRAWINGS BY VITTOR PISANO. 

British Museum: April 28,1884, 
Your readers may be interested to learn the 
existence at tho British Museum of a hitherto 
unrecognised sheet of drawings, of groat beauty 
and still greater historical interest, by the chiof 
North Itulian master of the early quattrocento, 
Vittor Pisano. The extant works of this dis¬ 
tinguished Veronese artist are extremely few in 


Di 


number. But his fame filled Italy in its day, j 
and Latinists like his fellow-citizen Guarino 
and Tito Strozzi of Ferrara celebrated his per¬ 
formances in enthusiastic verse as throwing i 
those of Zeuxis and Apelles into the shade. - 
His life is comprised approximately between 
the dates 1380 and 1453 or 4 ; and the extant 
remains of his art, including his famous por- ’ 
trait medals in bronze and the drawings in the 
Vallardi collection at the Louvre, prove him to 
have been in truth one of the great pioneers j 
among Italian artists in the study boil of 
nature and of the antique, and to have pos¬ 
sessed powers and attainments more than equal 
to those of any contemporary Florentine save 
Masaccio. j 

The drawings now in question are somewhat j 
rubbed and faded, but otherwise intact. They 
cover both sides of a single sheet of paper 27 
centimetres high by 18'5 wide (ten inches and i 
three-quarters by seven and a-half) and bear¬ 
ing the water-mark of a foroeps. Each is a 
composition of many figures, somewhat highly a 
finished on a small scale, and is executed in pen ; 
and bistre on a prepared ground of a yellowish- 
ink colour. The sheet formed part of the 
loane collection, and has therefore been in 
the Museum since its foundation. Bnt it 
had been oddly put away among the works - 
of “ anonymous Germans,” in examining which 
the other day my friend Dr. Lippmann, s 
of the Berlin Museum, called my attention to 'J 
its obviously Italian character, and to the J 
Venetian features of the architecture in one 
of the designs. I have since been able to . 
identify it beyond doubt as by the hand of 
Vittor Pisano. Not only is the workmanship ; 
his, but the design on one side of the sheet is a 
careful preliminary study for perhaps the most 
famous of his lost pictures. It exhibits a Gothic 
colonnaded hall, with features freely adapted 
from the faqade of the Ducal Palace at Venice. 

In the summit of a central arch hangs a shield 
bearing the device of the imperial eagle, and 
under this, in the middle of the composition, j 
on a dais approached by a high flight of 
steps, sits a king robed and crowned. He 
extends his right hand to a young man kneel¬ 
ing on both knees at his side (to the spectator’s 
left), who clasps it, while lower down on the 
stops, towards the opposite side, his com¬ 
panion docs homage on one knee; higher up 
on the same side another companion stands in 
the attitude of respect; a little farther right, - 
and higher up again, stands a priest; a crowd 
of courtiers or onlookers are grouped stand¬ 
ing between and behind tho columns of the 
hall to right and left; near the foot of the 
flight of steps two dogs sire seen playing. The 
kneeling man and his companions wear pointed 
sleeves, tight-fitting hose, and plain jerkins 
adorned with a hood; they, as well as the 
king, are bearded, which was not at this time 
the fashion in Italy. The attendant personages 
to right and left are mostly dressed in long 
robes or gowns fitting close at the throat. 

Now it is well known that immediately after . 
(or, as some think, immediately before) the year 
1422 the great Council of Venice employed the 
two most famous painters of their time in Italy, 
Gentile da Fabriano and Vittor Pisano, to 
decorate the walls of their great hall with 
frescoes.* The subjects of these paintings were 


•See Bemasconi, Studj sopra la Storia della Pittura 
italiana (Verona, 1865), pp. 66, 67; Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in Italy, iii., p. 93, 
note 4; NoreUi, Italian Masters in German Galleries, 
p. 356, and note; and particularly Fr. Wickhoff, 
1 ‘ Der Saal des grossen Itathes zu Venedig in seinem 
alten Schmucke,” in the Repertorium fiir biUendt 
Kunst, vol. vi. (1882), pp. 1 sqj .: for the whole his¬ 
tory of his subject tins writer makes excellent use 
of the original documents collected by Loreuri, 
Monti mas ti per servire alia Storia del Palazzo duals 
di Venmia (Venice, 1868). 

:ed by GOO^C 
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the same as had already, it would appear, 
occupied the same places in the series painted 
nearly fifty years before by Guariento and his 
associates. They were chosen in order to illus¬ 
trate the part played, or rather imagined by 
the patriotism of Venetian chroniclers to have 
been played, by the Republic in the wars be¬ 
tween Frederic Barbarossa and Alexander III. 
in 1177. Gentile da Fabriano depicted the 
naval victory supposed to have been won by 
the Venetian fleet over that of Barbarossa com¬ 
manded by his son Otho; Vittor Pisano, the 
arrival of the same Otho before liis father after 
he had been taken prisoner and liberated on 
parole by the Venetian State. Both frescoes 
had in their turn fallen into decay within little 
more than half a century after they were 
finished, and were replaced by oil pictures of 
the same subjects, undertaken, in association 
with tho Bellini, by Luigi Vivarini in 1488. 
The work of these younger masters perished in 
its turn in the conflagration of 1577. But 
several detailed accounts of Pisano’s original 
painting have come down to us. The first is 
by his contemporary Facio, who wrote before 
1457 

“Pirnrit Venitiis in Palatio Fridericum Barbarus- 
sam Romunorum Imperatorem ct ejusdem filium 
supplicem; magnum quoque ibidem comitum 
coetum Germanico corporis cultu orisque habitu: 
sacerdotem digit is os distorquentem, et ob id 
ridentes pueros tanta suavitate, ut aspicientes ad 
hilaritatem excitent ” (Facius, De Mrit Ittustribus, 
Florence, 1745, p. 47). 

Another account is by Francesco Sansovino, 
who says, writing in the latter half of the 
sixtenth century:— 

“II quadra dove Otthonc libernto della Rep. 
s’ appresentava al padre, essendo priina stato 
dipinto dal Pisanello, con diversi ritratti, fra 
quali era quello d’ Andrea Vendramino, die fu il 
piii bello giovane di Venezia a suoi tempi, fu 
ricoperto da Luigi Vivarino ” (Sansovino, Venezia 
descritta, Venice, 1581, p. 124). 

The design of Vivarini, who in repainting 
the subject may be presumed to have followed 
in essentials the lines laid down by his pre¬ 
decessor, is thus described by Vasari ;— 

“Accanto a questo fece Ottone arrivnto dinanzi 
al padre, che lo riccve lietamente, cd una prospet- 
tiva di casamenti bellissima; Barbarossa in sedia, 
a il flgliuolo ginocchioni, che gli tocca la mano, 
accompagnato da molti gentiluomini Veneziani, 
ritratti da naturala,” &c. (Vasari, ed. Milancsi, 
iii. 157). 

As the internal evidence of the British Museum 
drawing furnishes a sufficient warrant for its 
attribution to the hand of Vittor Pisano, the 
above accounts render it obvious that it is, as 
I began by stating, a study for the lost fresco 
which they describe. The priest, indeed, is not 
in our drawing perceptibly pulling a face, nor 
are there little boys to be observed laughing; 
neither can we tell in which of the figures was 
to bo represented the likeness of the young 
Vendramino; but the general correspondence 
with the descriptions is unmistakable. It 
should bo mentioned that one of the modem 
critics already referred to, Herr Wickhoff, has 
previously called attention to a much smaller and 
slighter sketch in tho “ Codex Vallardi ” at the 
Louvre, whioh sets before us a different and 
apparently an earlier idea for the design of the 
same subject; the architecture resembles that 
in our drawing, but the Emperor is placed to 
the right of the composition instead of the 
centre, and his councillors, instead of standing, 
are seated ia two double rows facing each 
other in front of him (see Wickhoff, op. cit., 

p. 21). 

Tho drawing on the opposite side of the 
sheet at the British Museum is finer and better 
preserved, though of less historical interest, 
than that above described. It consists of a 
number of admirable studies, small, but of no 


slight finish, for a battle in the neighbourhood 
of a camp. Most of the combatants are on horse¬ 
back, and the horses are of tho sturdy, round- 
limbed, thickset, and short-eared type with 
which we are familiar in some other drawings 
of tho master and in his medals; the heavily 
armed riders have also the same seat in their 
high-peaked saddles, with the legs stiffly 
advanced at a forward angle towards the stir¬ 
rup. Both men and horses are drawn in every 
variety of vigorous action und foreshorten- 
ing, not only with a rare fineness of style, 
but with a knowledge and a power of repre¬ 
senting life and movement which are astonish¬ 
ing for tho time, and distinctly in advance of tho 
contemporary battle-pictures of the Florentine 
Paolo Uccello, with the spirit of which that 
of the work before us shows, for the rest, a 
close affinity. This example, even if it stood 
alone, would almost suffice to justify the en¬ 
thusiasm with which writers like Guarino and 
Strozzi speak of Pisano’s power of drawing 
animals and their movements. Whether it 
represents in whole or part the design for any 
pieturo actually carried out by the artist, in 
the Castello of Pavia or elsewhere, we have 
no means of knowing; but that he did some¬ 
where paint a picture of a cavalry battle we 
may infer from the lines of Guarino :— 

11 hiunitus audire videmur 

Bellatoris equi, clangorcm horrerc tubarum.” 

It may be remarked that the fashions both of 
armour and civil dress illustrated in those 
two designs are plainer and less fanciful than 
those which prevail in tho later drawings and 
medals by tho master, a difference probably 
duo to changes of fashion, which, as we may 
gather from his personal description by the 
same Guarino— 

“ Moribus insignis, pulcroqnc insignia amiclti ”— 
ho would not have failed to follow with sym¬ 
pathy. Lastly, I would mention that, at the 
foot of the sheet, on the side last described, 
some German or Flemish owner to whom it be¬ 
longed in the sixteenth century has scrawled 
words which read apparently Ilups Merten, for 
Hiibsch Martin— i.e., Martin Schongauer— 
showing that he ignorantly attributed the work 
to that Alsatian master. Sidney Colvin. 


1VOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messrs. Frank Dado, C. Napier Hemy, 
and H. R. Steer have been elected members 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. 

The Magazine of Art for Juno will contain 
the first of a series of illustrated articlos on the 
exhibitions, with engravings of “ Tho Declara¬ 
tion of War,” by Mr. J. D. Linton; “After 
Culloden,” by Mr. Seymour Lucas; “ Tho 
Mower," by Mr. H. Thoruycroft; and “ The 
Gladiator’s Wife,” by Mr. E. Blair Leighton, 
which last will form the frontispioco to tho 
number. 

Mr. T. Wilson, of Edinburgh, announces an 
annual series of summer exhibitions of the 
works of some selected Scottish artist, to be held 
in his galleries in George Street. Ho will begin 
this year with the late Sam Bough, and he has 
already obtained promises from several gentle¬ 
men who possess valuable collections of this 
painter. 

Messrs. Trubner have published this week 
a volume containing the lectures on painting 
delivered at the Royal Academy by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson. They form two sets of six lectures 
each, dealing with “ Art as influenced by tho 
Times ” and “ Artists of the Past.” 

A work dealing with the position of art in 
this oountry, and the system of training pur¬ 
sued at tho Royal Academy, is about to bo 


published by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein. 
Mr. J. Stanley Little is the author. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des In¬ 
scriptions a letter was read from M. Salomon 
Iieinach giving a first report of his excavations 
on tho site of Carthage in company with 
M. Babel on. It appears that tho spot is still 
called ‘ ‘ Carthagenna ” by the natives. A well, 
four cisterns, and several foundations of walls 
have been exposed; and among the objects found 
are a piece of pottery with a Neo-Punic inscrip¬ 
tion witten in ink, a terra-cotta mask almost 
exactly similar to one at the Louvre, an ivory 
bas-relief with the figure of a goddess, and a 
colossal marble statue of a Roman emperor. 


THE STAGE. 


“ MADEMOISELLE DE BELLE ISLE ” 
AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 

Fanny Kemble’s highly deoorous, yet not 
always very tasteful, adaptation of Alexandre 
Dumas’s comedy, “Mademoiselle de Belle 
Isle,” was played at tho Oprira Comique on 
Wednesday afternoon, principally that Miss 
Edmiston, who has already played a good deal 
in the provinces, might be seen in London in 
an important part. The piece itself is curious. 
It is, much of it, as improbable as are most of 
the stories of adventure which it was the pro¬ 
fitable pleasure of tho elder Dumas to spin. 
The motivo of tho piece is a wager made by the 
Due de Richelieu, who, coming back from 
Vienna, finds tho French ladies seemingly more 
austere of conduct than was their wont when 
ho left them. His friends assure him that this 
is indeed so. But the Due declines to believe 
it, and ho bets that he will yet make himself 
the accepted lover of the first woman whom 
he meets. We need not tell in detail hero the 
distinctly unsavoury story of how he appears 
to win his wager. Suffice it to say that the 
first woman he meets is a Mdlle. de Belle Isle, 
whose father is in the Bastile, and that he 
offers her to begin with, not his love, but his 
friendship, and that circumstances arising 
which cause her to be absent from her rooms he 
enters them by a secret door and displays him¬ 
self at the window. Thus he would appear to 
have won his wager, and the thought that he 
has done so is found gravely disturbing to the 
hitherto accepted lover of Mdlle. de Belle Isle. 
This long-established lover, on whom in reality, 
of course, all her affections are lavishly bo- 
stowed, upbraids her with her inoonstancy. 
She denies the accusation, and is even astonished 
at it, but she is pledged by a vow not to ex¬ 
plain to a soul that she was absent; for, in 
truth, the Due do Richelieu’s wife—or, in tho 
French, his mistress—for purposos of private 
jealousy, had given Mdlle. de Belle Isle the 
chance of visiting her father in the Bastile, 
very seorotly, when the Due de Richelieu was 
in her rooms, and it was thus that the young 
lady had been absent and unaware of his visit. 
By a series of adroitly planned misunderstand¬ 
ings, Dumas prolongs the action of the play—a 
duel becomes imminent between the real and 
the pretended lover—but matters are at last 
put right by the Duke’s wife avowing her part 
in the business, which, as we need not teu in 
detail, was very legitimate, though not very 
delicate. Miss Edmiston is a refined and capable 
actress, who understands the part, who is not 
without a certain flexibility and variety, and 
who has mastered many of the difficulties that 
arise in the delivery of the language of comedy 
and passion. But there are occasions when a 
want of spontaneity is manifested in her per¬ 
formance, and, yet more, a willingness to 
abandon herself to the tempest of emotion. In 
a comedy which is after all chiefly a melodrama, 
thero is such a thing as husbanding one’s efforts 
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a little too much. We would therefore counsel 
to Miss Edmiston, whose performances are 
never lacking in tastefulness, a greater measure 
of abandonment. She has worked hard already 
to acquire art, and with so much success that 
she may now fairly bo invited to work yet 
harder to acquire more fully tho appearanco of 
nature. The air of great surprise was wanting 
to her, we fancied, when she read what Mdlle. 
do Belle Isle had never seen before, and must 
have been marvellously astonished to see—the 
Due’s mendacious and boastful letter. Volume 
and passion were sometimes absent from her 
voice when she would have gained by their em¬ 
ployment, but her management of her effects at 
the end of tho third act, when her lover 
absolutely refuses to believe her protestations 
any more, was both ingenious and skilled. 
Here, indeed, and in many other places besides, 
she fairly carried her audience with her. On 
the whole, she was well supported. Mr. 
Mucklin, by his excellent presence, the quiet 
assurance of his carriage, his composure, and 
his undeniable acquaintance with stage resource, 
made a sufficient Due do ltichelieu ; Mr. Mark 
Quinton, as the Chevalier Daubigny, the lover, 
was earnest, if not distinguished ; and the lady 
who played tho part of Richelieu’s wife—she 
would appear to have been married to him only 
in secret in the English version, as she is styled 
“ Marquise de Valcour ”—made an upward 
move in her career. The lady is Miss Annie Robe, 
and she is playing habitually, it seems, a small 
part in tho successful piece at the Adelplii. She 
has ease, grace, and a measure of genuine feeling, 
and, like Miss Edmiston herself, should shortly 
be visible in parts which may only be played by 
the intelligent, tho studious, and the variously 
gifted. For a matinee, the whole performance 
was distinctly interesting, and we confess to the 
weakness of having attended to the act ing all the 
more because of tho absence of those luxurious 
accessories which somehow crush the spirit out 
of so many a dramatic performance. For a 
change, at all events, it was welcome—this old- 
fashioned poverty of scenic display. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Senor Sarasate gave his first concert last 
Wednesday week at St. James’s Hall. For 
purity of tone and perfection of technique, 
this violinist is perhaps without a rival; and his 
wonderful performances of Fantasias, Dances, 
Mazurkas, always astonish the public, and 
.secure for him receptions of the most enthusi¬ 
astic kind. We have in past seasons spoken of 
the way in which he plays Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, and it is still the same; we are 
listening to a finished and brilliant performance 
rather than to a noblo interpretation of the 
work. Senor Sarasate provides for his audience 
a substantiid programme; besides tho Concerto, 
there was the “Jupiter” Symphony and the 
“ Egmont ” Overture, both conducted by Mr. 
W. G. Cusins. Senor Sarasate will givo three 
more concerts during this month. 

Mr. John Farmer gave a “recital” of his 
Fairy Opera, “ Cinderella,” last Friday week, 
.at St. James’s Hall. Ho describes it as “a 
Little Opera for Big Children, or a Big Opera 
for Little Children; ” but we fear it is too 
little for tho former, and too big for the latter. 
There are some cheerful tunes and amusing 
words, but it is impossible to say exiictly what 
•effect it would produce if given on the stage. 
Therefore we have merely to record a success¬ 
ful performance of “ Cinderella ” in the concert- 
room ; it was well given and well received. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Clara Samuell, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Fyatt. The composer conducted his work. 

The third Richter concert, last Monday 


evening, was well attended. The programme 
contained two novelties. Tho first was a 
so-called Concerto for Violoncello by M. 
Jules de Swert—a piece in one movement, a 
rhapsody, an improvisation, but certainly 
not a Concerto. It served (to quote the 
stereotyped remark) “to display tho artist’s 
executive powers; ” more than this we 
cannot say. Herr Richter’s novelties have not 
always proved interesting, but hitherto he has 
steered clear of mere virtuosity. The composer, 
a Belgian artist, performed the Coneorto with 
considerable skill. The other novelty was 
Brahms’ “ Gcsang dor Parzen” for chorus and 
orchestra (op. hit). The words are taken from 
Goethe’s “ Iphigenia in Tauris.” Tho picture 
of tho all-ruling gods is stern and cruel, and 
Brahms has caught at times tho true spirit of 
his theme; there aro fine passages, but the 
music on the whole seems laboured. Tho work 
will soon bo heard again, and wo shall duly 
record second impressions. Another feature of 
the concert was the magnificent performance of 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Ballad for Orchestra, 
“La belle Dame sans Merci.” At tho close the 
composer was twice summoned to the platform. 
We havo already spoken of this tone-poem, 
which ranks among tho best of its author’s 
productions. Tho concert concluded with 
Schumann’s “Rhenish” Symphony, but the 
interpretation was not all that could be desired. 
An interesting feature of next Monday's concert 
will bo tho first performance in England of 
Brahms’ new Symphony in F. 

Dr. Hans von Bulow gave his second piano¬ 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon. It was, wo think, a mistake to 
place Beethoven’s Sonatas op. 110 and 111 at 
the end of the concert. The Suite in D 
minor by Raff was played with great energy; 
the opening “fantasia and fugue” is a fine 
piece of writing, tho Uiyue with variations 
ingenious, but in the two last movements 
the composer indulges far too much in bravura 
passages. At the close of tho March the 
pianist’s memory failed him for a moment. 
Playing without book is a somowhat risky pro¬ 
ceeding; however, Dr. Bulow has a prodigious 
memory, and with him a slip does not cause 
disaster, as it might in the hands of less 
experienced players. The finest performance 
of tho afternoon was Rheinberger’s Toccata 
(op. 12); for an encore Dr. Bulow played one 
of tho composer’s clever pieces for the loft 
hand. Wo would also notice tho Brahms 
Variations on a Hungarian Song, and the 
Cupricci and Intermezzi from op. 70. In the two 
Beethoven Sonatas the pianist was not alto¬ 
gether at his best; some portions were magnifi¬ 
cently rendered, but in others his playing was 
somewhat exaggerated, and there wore also 
signs that his powers of endurance had been 
severely taxed by the long and fatiguing pro¬ 
gramme. 

Miss Margaret Gyde gave her pianoforte 
recital at tho Steinway Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon. She showed, perhaps, courage 
rather than discretion in choosing Beethoven’s 
long and difficult Sonata in B fiat (op. 106). 
Tho performance was in many respects praise¬ 
worthy. Tho young lady has good command 
of the key-board, and plays with taste and 
intelligence; she needs only time, and the 
experience which it brings. She played also 
pieces by Bach, Mozart, Schumann, and Chopin, 
and was heard to advantage in some showy 
Thalberg music. 

The fifth Philharmonic concert took place 
last Wednesday evening. The performance of 
Raff’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor by Dr. 
Hans von Billow first deserves mention. Tho 

f reat pianist was in his best form, and the work 
edicated to him enabled him to show off to 
the best advantage his marvellous dexterity 
and great strength of finger. The composition 


is a fine specimen of Raff’s workmanship. 
As music, the first two movements please 
us best; but it is throughout a remarkable and 
brilliant work. Dr. Billow also played as 
solo Beethoven’s Variations in E flat (op. 35), 
and obtained loud and enthusiastic applause. 
We must also notice the excellent conducting of 
Mr. F. Cowen; he had the orchestra well in 
hand, and seemed to have rehearsed with the 
utmost care. Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” and the 
“ Meistersinger ” Vors/iie! were the chief orches¬ 
tral pieces. Mr. Santley was the vocalist; he 
sang an air of Handel, and a new an nn by Mr. 
A. G. Thomas—a clever, graceful, if not very 
original work. J. 8. Shkdlock. 


MUSIC A L PUD LICA TIOXS. 

Voice, Song, and Speech. By Lennox Browne 
and Emil Behnke. (Sampson Low.) This 
volume is a practical guide for singers and 
speakers from tho combined view of vocal 
surgeon and voico trainer. The two authors 
are men of experience and authority, and each 
has already written on tho subject of the 
human voico. Though treating of scientific 
matters, the language is clear and simple; and 
tho book will probably become, as intended, a 
manual for all voice-users. The anatomy and 
physiology of the vocal organ, and the inven¬ 
tion and use of the laryngoscope, occupy many 
pages, but there are other subjects of a practical 
nature, such as the hygienic aspect of the vocal 
apparatus, voice cultivation, and the daily life of 
the voice-user; also stammering and stuttering. 
There arc numerous excellent illustrations by 
wood-engraving and photography. 

Music ami the Piano. By Mdme. Viard- 
Louis. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Warrington iSmyth. (Griffith & Farran.) Mdme. 
Viard-Louis treats, first, of tho general history 
of the art of music; then, of the personal 
history of composers for the piano; and, lastly, 
gives advice on style and execution. The 
plan of the book is a good one, and it contains 
much useful andinterestinginfonnation. How¬ 
ever, we havo come across statements that are 
not accurate. It is surely not correct to say 
that, after his death, Bach’s immortal works 
remained unrecognised until 17SS; some were 
never neglected, whilo others, and the most 
important, remained hidden treasures until a 
much later period. In tho account of Haydn 
mention is made of Friedbcrg, leader of the 
orchestra of Prince Estorhazy, but Pohl, in his 
Life of Haydn, tells us there was no such 
person. Again, Mozart is spoken of as finish¬ 
ing his “ Requiem ” on his death-bed. And 
why does tho author invent a programme for 
Weber’s Sonata in C, and not say anything 
about tho programmes which Weber has him¬ 
self given of his Sonata in E minor and the 
Concertatiick ? Mdme. Viard-Louis pities Wag¬ 
ner “ for having striven to pass the limits which 
nature has assigned to his art.” 

Berlioz. By Joseph Bennett. “ Primers of 
Musical Biography.” (Novollo.) An interest¬ 
ing account of an interesting man. Mr. 
Bennett does not givo us much of his own 
opinion about the celebrated French composer, 
but almost leaves Berlioz to speak for himself: 
there aro copious extracts from his letters and 
from tho Memoirea— one of the most sparkling 
and attractive of books. 

Jast published, orovrn 8vo, cloth, price It. 6«1 , post-free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 

By J. ALLAN30N PICTON, M.A. 

Contexts: I INTRODUCTORY—If. ‘ TREASON ntid I.OTAT.TT,-- 
III. “THE LIMIT* Of MORAL FORCE."— IV. •‘THE LIMIT? -I 
1*11 vsiCAL force."— v. “the sources of popui. vk ENTHU¬ 
SIASM.”—VI. “ REPUBLICANISM : Form and SuWUuco." 

Loudon: AuixaJDEX A Shkfhe*rd, *1, Oajtlo-atrect, Hjlborm; 

And all Bookaollan. 
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SATURDAY, MAY IT, 1884. 

No. 628, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreeponi with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Historical Charters and Constitutional 
Documents of the City of London. With an 
Introduction and Notes, by an Antiquaiy. 
(Whiting.) 

A irew work on the Charters of London is 
sure of an attentive audience in a session 
which has seen the introduction of the London 
Government Bill. The labours of the 
“Antiquaiy” will serve at least to fortify 
the defence of the devoted band who have 
vowed to fight the Home Secretary word by 
word and line and line; and even the 
triumphant reformers may be glad to learn 
what hoary franchises they are destroying and 
what privileges are to be retained by virtue 
of the dangerous vagueness of a sweeping 
Saving Clause. There have been several 
works upon the subject since the Royal 
Charters were first translated and published 
by “ J. E.” in 1745. A collection of these 
documents was printed by John Northouck in 
his New History of London (1773), which 
was followed twenty years afterwards by 
Luffman’s Charters of London, hitherto con¬ 
sidered the best authority on the matter. 
The present edition is based on Northouck’s 
work, now very difficult to obtain; but 
the editor has taken pains to elucidate the 
texts by collating such early copies as are 
preserved in the British Museum and such 
of the original documents as are open for 
inspection at the Guildhall. The fault of 
all these collections is that they are very 
incomplete (probably from no fault of the 
authors’), and that the reader is too often put 
off with a reprint of an Act of Parliament when 
he would like to be informed of the origin of 
the Lord Mayor’s office, and the extent of the 
legislative power vested in the Corporation. 
The matter of real importance is to under¬ 
stand the nature of the changes which trans¬ 
formed the City government from a territorial 
aristocracy to the fierce democracy of the 
“ immense communitas,” and from that again 
to an oligarchy, gradually changing into a 
well-balanced constitutional government, soon 
to be extended over an area as large as a 
province and populous as an ordinary kingdom. 

There are many interesting points in the 
history of London during the reigns of the 
Norman kings; but for the present we will 
leave “Godfrey the Portreeve” to Dr. Pring 
and the other learned authorities who are 
endeavouring to trace out the possibly Roman 
origin of the “port" and the “portsoken” 
and tho “port-rents,” which seem to have 
some intimate connexion with the gates and 
suburbs of the City. The Lord Mayor’s 
functions must be referred to another source. 
Notwithstanding certain ambiguous entries 
in the City records, there can be little doubt 


that the first mayors were the heads of a 
democratic Commune, founded on the French 
model after the civic revolution which ended 
in the banishment of Longchamp. The 
establishment of this hated and much-feared 
institution was due to the fierceness of the 
Londoners and the apathy of Richard I., who 
had boasted that he would sell London itself 
if he could only find a purchaser. His charter 
is lost; but it was most probably dated in 
1191, twenty-four years before King John 
granted to “the barons of London” that 
they might choose to themselves every 
year a mayor faithful and discreet, and fit 
for the government of the City. 

The men of London, though still unincor¬ 
porated, had been entitled to the shrievalty of 
Middlesex from the time of Henry I. The 
same office in London itself was granted to 
them at some ancient date, which cannot now 
be ascertained; and the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex have ever since been deputies 
to perform the duties of the offices vested in 
the citizens. It will probably be necessary 
to make fresh provisions for these dignitaries, 
now that they are to cease to act as “the 
Lord Mayor’s eyes; ” and, when Middlesex 
for the first time gains a high-sheriff, it may 
be well to exalt the title of the elected sheriff 
of the new county of London. 

The gratitude of the Londoners is due to 
Richard I. for giving them the Conservancy 
of the Thames from near the bridge at Staines 
to Gantlet Creek in the Medway. “Know 
ye all,” says the King, 

“ that we for the health of our soul and for the 
health of our father’s soul and those of all our 
ancestors, and also for the common weal of our 
City of London and of all our realm, have 
granted and steadfastly commanded that all 
wears in the Thames be removed, wheresoever 
they shall be within the Thames.” 

Northouck maintained that the jurisdiction 
of the Corporation over obstructions and 
nuisances included “the whole river, from 
its junction with the sea so far westward as 
it is known by the name of Thames; ” but in 
the course of many contests the limits of the 
Conservancy have been fixed as explained 
above. His editor refers the reader to 
Northouck’s work “ for an interesting note on 
the subject of the soil under the river, and 
its possession by the Corporation of London, 
made by Lord Burleigh: ” and this docu¬ 
ment may throw some light on the vexed 
question as to the rights of the Crown and 
the privileges of the public in the King’s 
“ High Street of the Thames.” 

The Charters of Edward III. are interesting 
as containing the grant of the village of 
Southwark, a noted haunt of felons and 
thieves, whose wickedness required to be 
bridled, and as commencing that prohibition 
of holding fresh markets within seven miles 
of the City which was the foundation of one 
of the most valued privileges of the Corpora¬ 
tion. By another charter it was declared 
that the aldermen were removeable by the 
Corporation, “ and that every alderman should 
utterly and precisely cease from his office in 
every year at the Feast of St. Gregory the 
Pope, and should not be chosen again.” It 
was long before the Commons would consent 
to the aldermen having a freehold in their 
offices; and the record of the perpetual strife 
i must seem strange to those whose minds are 


now disturbed at the attempt to extinguish 
this ancient magistracy. 

The Inspeximus Chaiter of 1383 is omitted 
from this collection, with the exception of an 
unimportant clause in restraint of foreign 
merchants. It is a document, however, 
which will require careful consideration with 
reference to the new proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is, in fact, the parliamentary 
confirmation of tho legislative power given 
to the City by a charter of May 26, 1341, 
which is also omitted from the work before 
us. The clause dealing with legislation by 
Act of Common Council is to the following 
effect:— 

“ We have granted to the Mayor and Aldermen 
that if any customs in the said City hitherto 
held and used shall be in any part difficult or 
defective, or any matters in the same City 
newly arising shall need amendment for which 
a remedy was not before ordained, the same 
Mayor and Aldermen, and their heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, with the assent of the Commonalty of 
the same City, may appoint and ordain, so 
often as, and when, to them it shall seem ex¬ 
pedient, a suitable remedy, consonant with 
good faith and reason, for the common profit 
of the citizens of the said City and other our liege 
people resorting thereto; provided, however, 
that such ordinance shall be profitable to us and 
our people, and consonant with good faith and 
reason as aforesaid.” 

The reign of Edward IV., who was him¬ 
self, above all things, a merchant, was marked 
by the grant of numerous privileges, by which 
the old Corporation has laid up some store 
of wealth for the enjoyment of the new 
statutory citizens. “ Sic vos non vobis melli- 
ficatis, apes! ” The City acquired from this 
King the offices of packing merchandise, 
garbling of spices, gauging and landing of 
wines, and other monopolies, which were 
supplemented under the Stuarts by the still 
more valuable rights under which the Metage 
Dues are levied in the port of London. 

It may be worth noticing that James I. 
did not think it necessary to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of Parliament when he extended the 
boundaries of the City over Blackfriars and 
Whitefriars and the liberty of Cold Harbour, 
or “the inn of Cold Herberge;” the in¬ 
habitants of the included districts were ex¬ 
empted from certain rates and taxes, but 
became eligible, like other freemen, for the 
offices of the City and wards. 

There is no space left to deal with the 
subject of the London suburbs. In a wilder¬ 
ness of bricks and mortar it is pleasant to 
think of the tall elms of Smithfield and the 
village games at Clerkenwell, of the Moor- 
fields granted on condition that they should 
lie open for public use. And it seems strange, 
nowadays, to read of the riot when encroach¬ 
ments were made on the commons near Shore¬ 
ditch and Ratcliffe Highway, 

“and a turner in a fool’s coat came crying 
through the City, ‘ Shovels and spades! shovels 
and spades ! ’ and so many of the people fol¬ 
lowed that it was a wonder to behold, and 
within a short space all the hedges about the 
City were cast down, such was the diligence of 
those workmen.” 

One would like, too, to hear more of the 
ordinances by which the schools of the muoh 
decayed University of the Law were removed 
from the bustling streets and set down in a 
quiet neighbourhood near the Temple and 
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Chancery Lane, not far from tho spot which 
Johnson long afterwards chose for watching 
the flow of “the full tide of human exist¬ 
ence.” Charles Elton. 


The New Arcadia, and other Poems. By A. 

Mary F. Robinson. (Ellis & White.) 

One prime essential of poetry is sincerity. 
Whether the poet is telling us what is passing 
.in his own heart or what he sees going on in 
the world without, we must at least ask 
of him to be perfectly sincore. And this does 
not mean only that he must have the intention, 
it means that he must also have the power of 
sincerity, the power to put his thought or 
emotion into words which shall adequately 
represent it, and to paint things as they really 
are. With the choice of his subjects the poet 
alone is concerned; so long as the sight is 
keen and true and the expression perfect, we 
others must be content. 

And therefore from the New Arcadia to 
which Miss Robinson would load us the critic 
has no right to turn away on any other ground 
than that these conditions of poetry are not 
fulfilled—no, not even though the people he 
may meet there are distasteful to him. For, 
indeed, although this Arcadia is full of the 
sweet asphodel meadows we know so well, 
meadows where “ the feet of joy might 
wander all day long and never tire," the 
inhabitants are not such as we expected to 
find. Battus and Corydon and Daphnis and 
Menalcas have emigrated, and their place is 
filled by forms well enough known elsewhere, 
but to whom meeting them here we cannot 
but put the astonished question, “ Et tu in 
Arcadia?” There is a wife who has at last 
consented to go into “ the House ” though at 
the cost of severance from her husband, a 
scapegoat child who bears in her own sin 
the sins of her fathers, an idiot-girl (the one 
innocent in a village) who succeeds in drown¬ 
ing a deserter who looked to her to save him, 
a squire’s daughter who is a murdoress, a 
farmer’s daughter who is murdered, an organ- 
grinder, and a church-going cripple who 
neglects his family. Such are the persons of 
these modem idylls. It will at once be judged 
that Miss Robinson’s purpose is not that of 
“ the idle singer ” to “ enchant us or beguile; ” 
on the contrary, it is to make us “ learn and 
shudder and sorrow,” as she has sorrowed, for 
the shame which she has seen in the world. 
The following verses from a prologue of great 
passion and beauty give us the motive of the 
poem:— 

“ Alas ! not all the greenness of the leaves, 

Not all their delicate tremble in the air, 

Can pluck one stab from a fierce heart that 
grieves. 

The harvest moon slants on as sordid care 
As wears its heart out under attic eaves; 

And though all round those folded mountains 
sleep, 

Think you that sin and heart-break are less deep ? 

“ They cover it up with leaves, they make a show 
Of Maypole garlands over; but thero shall be 
A wind to scatter their gauds, and a wind to blow 
And purify the hidden dreadod thing 
Festering underneath ; and so I sing.” 

The first idyll seems by way of palinode, and 
on this we must dwell a little. The ringers 
are ringing in Christmas on the grass outside, 
within the house the fire leaps red and blue. 


On drawing the curtain, the ringers are seen 
in a shadowy row, dim and brown, each face 
at first no more than a faint red blur in tho 
night; then slowly the figures grow human 
and the faces clear; but all the time the room 
within is reflected on the window-pane, and 
mingles with the sight of the outer world; 
so hard is it to see things as they really are. 
And anyone who knows Miss Robinson’s 
Handful of Honeysuckle will know at what 
a sacrifice she must have passed from the 
old to the new Arcadia, from the world 
within to the world without. If we under¬ 
stand her aright, she speaks of the old inner 
past as of a “dead child.” “My child 
was gentlo visions, and all were wrong.” 
But that a vision does not correspond with 
a present reality does not prove it wrong; 
rather it may be that revelation which is 
spoken of by the prophet Joel. And anyone 
whose faculty it is to soo visions and dream 
dreams should surely not complain if their 
glory and freshness refuse to fade altogether 
into the light of common day. 

Now, there would seem to he this dis¬ 
tinction among poets—that in some the 
faculty divine is in their outlook on the 
world, in others the vision of the spirit 
within; and, though these may be endow¬ 
ments of the same person, for the most part 
they are separate gifts. If this is so, we 
should venture upon the assertion that 
Miss Robinson, notwithstanding her palinode, 
belongs, after all, to the dreamers of dreams. 
And for this reason. Theory apart, the one 
test of a poet is his poetry; and these poems 
of New Arcadia are wanting in the power of 
sincerity; the figures are blurred ; things are 
not rendered by “the unique word, the 
word which is a discovery; ” and it is notice¬ 
able that Miss Robinson’s verse rises from an 
equable flow which it always has to a certain 
incommunicable rareness of music in those 
lyrical passages where she speaks out her own 
thoughts from her own lips. In other words, 
she is a lyric, and not a dramatic, poet, and 
that is why these dramatic lyrics touch us so 
little. 

But the last of these poems is a lyric 
proper. It is about the school-children, which 
even in the Arcadia of our days have not lost 
all their original brightness; and here Miss 
Robinson’s verse once more gains “style,” 
and tho words sing. She tells of a vision that 
came to David Joris, a Flemish painter, the 
vision of an array of world-weary kings, who 
met a band of children and laid their crowns 
at their feet. 

“Very sad and over-worn, 

Pale and very old, 

Look the solemn brows that mourn 
Under crowns of gold, 

Grown too heavy to be borne. 

“ Kings and priests and all so gray, 

All so faint and wan, 

Drifting past in still array, 

Ever drifting on 
Till at length he saw them stay. 

“ Till at length, as when a breeze 
Bends the rushes well, 

Captains, kings, great sovereignties 
Bent and bowed and fell, 

Kneeling all upon their knees.” 

Before passing on, let us repeat that we 
must not be understood to blame in any way 
Miss Robinson’s choice of subjects. “ Bunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 
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"What we feel is, that we are far more deeply 
touched by the prologue and epilogue, and 
the poems where the poet sings from her own 
intuition, than by any of the poems where she 
speaks in character. 

And yet, perhaps, though true in- spirit, 
such a proposition is not altogether trie in 
the letter, for the poem called “Loss” is in 
forma “dramatic lyric.” The difference is 
that there the emotion is such as would not 
be foreign to the poet herself, and so, as in 
the case of a few of Mr. Browning’s, it has 
successfully transfused the material. Nothing 
could be better than the remembered land¬ 
scapes in this poem. They have Miss 
Robinson’s individual tone. ‘ ‘ Tuscan Olives ” 
is a sequence of seven rispetti, full of the 
sentiment of the South. There follow a few 
stornelli and strambotti, very sad and strange. 

“ Flowers in the hay! 

My heart and all the fields are full of flowers; 

So tall they grow before the mowing-day.” 

(May we, within brackets, recommend the 
stornello, to any who do not scorn the epigram, 
as a possible middle way between the over- 
conciseness of the couplet and the over-diffuse- 
ness of the quatrain?) “Love among the 
Saints” tells of a fresco at Assisi represent¬ 
ing the marriage of Francis and St. Poverty, 
in which Love crouches a naked captive, and 
may not enter in to the feast. It is a beauti¬ 
ful instance of Miss Robinson’s imaginative 
insight and of the simple sweetness of her 
verse. We have the same power and the 
same melody in “Jiitzi Schultheiss,” the 
story of a mediaeval mystic, and in “ Laus 
Deo,” which is a song of. Pantheism, though 
whether “higher” or lower we cannot say. 
Thero remain “ Apprehension,” “ Love and 
Vision,” and “ Tho Conquest of Fairyland.” 

“ Love and Vision ” has just a touch of Mr.' 
Bi-owning in it, hut not enough to make it 
an imitation. It is full of moorland wind 
and heather. At the close of all comes a 
song beginning 

“ I have lost my singing-voice, 

My hey-day’s over,” 

which, if it be intended as a confession, comas 
well at the end ; for the reader, by the time 
he reaches it, has abundant evidence for 
denying its truth. H. C. Beeches6. 


Spanish and Portuguese South Ameriea durisj 
the Colonial Period. By Robert Grant 
Watson, &a* 

“lx a work of this description I find con¬ 
siderable difficulty in giving due regard to 
the unities of time, &c.” (ii. 216). Capt. 
Watson thus modestly excuses the short¬ 
comings of his two volumes, whose subject 
ranges from Columbia to Patagonia, from 
Brazil to Ecuador; and which begins with 
Columbus and ends with the unfortunate of 
whom was said:— 

“ My first is an emblem of purity: 

My second’s a thing of security; 

My whole is a name, which if yours were the 
same, 

You would blush to hand down to futurity." 

* Two vols., post 8vo (London: Triibner), pp- 
xvi.—308 and 310; happily no illustrations: a good 
pocket map for good eyes. Wanted, a tingle 
page map on verso, not, as happens too often, 
printed on recto, where its back faces the dis¬ 
comforted reader. 
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There is no forgetting Whitelocke’s igno¬ 
minious defeat; had it not happened, England 
•would now have been sole mistress of the 
whole South-temperates. As it is, her place 
in Argentine-land is taken by tho Italian, 
who makes money and returns home, and by 
the Basque, who marries and settles, and is 
gradually reproducing the classic “ Celti- 
berian.” Yet one has a conviction that, 
somehow or other, Madam Britannia will not 
drop her old design. 

Capt. Watson is a more interesting figure 
than his book. The “ Statement of Services ” 
in the Foreign Office List shows that after 
leaving the Bombay Army he has been em¬ 
ployed diplomatically between Constantinople 
and Jedo, Copenhagen and Patagonia; and 
that he served some five years (1865-69) on 
the continent of which he treats. He was 
first known as a Persian scholar, and his 
“ History” (London: Smith & Elder, 1866) 
was most useful to students. His next 
venture was Murray's Handbook of Greece , 
which has run through sundry editions; and 
that his energies are not exhausted we see by 
his latest journey, in February, to Paraguay, 
as Commissioner of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, to settle a debt which should 
never have been incurred. He is expected 
home in July, and it is believed that he will 
offer himself as M.P. during the coming 
elections. 

The book is a compendium of South 
American history during about three cen¬ 
turies. It fills up a gap and abstracts the 
contents of a host of folios and quartos, unfor¬ 
tunately neglecting Herrera, Ercilla, and 
Piedrohita. Reviewers and readers complain 
that it is dull; but how can it be otherwise ? 
South American annals, after the brilliant 
and romantic period of the “ Conquistadores,” 
are as heavy and uninteresting as those 
of Dalmatia and Croatia—I can say no 
more. But is not Capt. Watson unduly 
severe to these explorer-conquerors? (i. 66- 
68). Has he wholly forgotten what were the 
early English in India, tetrae belluae ac Molos- 
ii8 suis ferociores ? Did not the destruction 
of native life in “ Van Diemen’s Land ” rival 
that of Hayti? And does not the Australian 
aborigine still disappear at an appalling rate 
—corrosive sublimate being one of the causes ? 
The truth is that all nations live in glass¬ 
houses, and are very foolish to stone one 
another. 

I cannot part from these volumes with¬ 
out a line concerning their publisher— 
the lamented Nicholas Triibner. We first 
became acquainted in 1852 when he was 
studying “ bibliopolism ” at Messrs. Long¬ 
mans’ ; and he ever proved himself an active 
and cordial friend. His career is not a little 
instructive, showing how the German “ eats 
up ” the Britisher on the latter’s own ground. 
With his wider views he soon distanced the 
sleepy old firms of “ printers and publishers ” 
which, in 1860, still dreamed that they were 
in a.d. 1300; his London house at once 
became a ‘‘focus of American and Oriental 
literature,” and his agencies ramified over 
either hemisphere. He has left many friends 
to deplore his death. S.T.T.L.! 

Richard F. Bcrtoh. 


The Philosophy of Theism. By the late 
William George Ward. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

The ancient Mexicans, when a brave enemy 
fell into their hands, had a strange way of 
showing their respect. They tied him by the 
leg to the sacrificial stone, and told off a 
number of their best men to engage him in 
succession: if he disabled them all, he was 
free; if he succumbed, he was thrown down 
and his heart tom out. Dr. Ward defending 
free-will against Mr. Mill, Dr. Bain, and Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson somehow recalls such a 
champion; he does not advance, he is pre¬ 
cluded from shifting his ground, and he gives 
a very good account of every enemy who 
comes within reach. It is the same with the 
great truth that all trilaterals are triangular, 
which, like other mathematical axioms, Mr. 
Mill fondly believed to be learnt by repeated 
observation, while, as no observations even 
seemed to tell upon the other side, the prin¬ 
ciple of association invested them with an 
apparent character of necessity. As against 
this it is quite unanswerable that whoever 
hears the statement for the first time receives 
it at once as new and self-evident. But it is 
doubtful whether the certainty proves any¬ 
thing against the “ phenomcnist ” school of 
philosophy. Catholic philosophers, Dr. Ward 
tells us, call such judgments as all trilaterals 
are triangular, two straight lines cannot en¬ 
close a space, two and nine are equal to three 
and eight, “ analytical; ’’ and the name really 
seems to be happy. If one has the notion of 
a given geometrical figure, one may analyse it 
and affirm its correlative properties, beginning 
with which we please; if one has the notion 
of a straight line, one may affirm that any two 
which intersect must go on diverging; if one 
has the notion of eleven,* one may analyse it 
into the equivalent notions of three and eight, 
and two and nine; but these three fundamental 
notions of a straight line, of a figure, and of 
eleven may all be due to experience, and to 
nothing else. If so, a quadrangular trilateral 
is a notion no better and no worse than our old 
friend the sideroxylon. And this suggests a 
further question—in what sense is mathe¬ 
matical truth more necessary than other truth ? 
Perhaps it is nearly enough that it deals with 
very clear and simple notions which may be 
perfectly formed, so far as we know, from 
either of two senses; one might look at a bit 
of wood for ever without knowing that it 
would float in water, at a bit of iron without 
knowing it would sink; and our notions of iron 
and wood are generally formed before the 
experiment. No one who has an adequate 
scientific notion of wood, water, and iron can 
doubt the truth any more than one with a 
competent knowledge of anatomy can imagine 
a centaur if he recollects that there would 
have to be something inside. 

Nor is the polemic about the veracity of 
memory and the uniformity of nature much 
more fruitful. Dr. "Ward’s argument is—Our 
faculties affirm tho veracity of memory and 
the uniformity of nature; it is impossible to 
stir a step without assuming them; if you 
assume them on the affirmation of our facul¬ 
ties, you are bound to assume anything else 

* Or nine may be analysed into eight and one, 
three into two and one; “two and one and eight 
equal two and one and eight ” is a self-evident, 
because an identical proposition. 


that our faculties, “ duly interrogated,” affirm. 
As to the veracity of memory, it is to be 
wished that Dr. Ward had examined the 
matter in the light of his own essay on explicit 
and implicit thought. We do not judge, in¬ 
tuitively, that memory is trustworthy, and then 
proceed to trust it. We trust it a long time 
before it occurs to notice that we do so. We 
notice that we do trust our memory of recent 
experience implicitly, and not (as Dr. Ward 
observes himself) our unconfirmed memory of 
remote experience; it seems that our certainty 
about recent experience is a sort of continua¬ 
tion of our certainty about present experience, 
all tho more because nothing varies more than 
the extent of this certainty in different persons, 
except, perhaps, the owner’s right to it. 
Lord Campbell did not trust his memory more 
than Lord Macaulay, but it played him more 
tricks. Again, an absent-minded man or an 
old man has not a trustworthy memory for 
even very recent events. Why is that, if the 
trustworthiness of memory in general is, or 
may be, known by intuition ? As soon as we 
begin to test our impressions by physiology, 
especially the physiology of attention, wo 
know where to look for an answer, though it 
may be long before physiology is advanced 
enough to give one. 

Again, if the uniformity of nature be known 
by intuition, how is it that the knowledge is 
confined to special classes even in England 
to-day ? An accomplished man of science 
knows the uniformity of nature in just tho 
same way as a devout experienced theist knows 
the faithfulness of God. Ingenuity like Dr. 
Ward’s is equal to suggesting the same pos¬ 
sibilities that the confidence of either is vain. 
Whatever it is worth, the confidence of both 
comes by experience, and grows by it. And 
yet, no doubt, all experience, scientific or 
religious, in a way presupposes the principle 
which is learnt by it. How would it be 
possible to observe or endeavour or pray if 
one believed in a reign of pure caprice ? On 
the other hand, it might be expected that 
those who actually live under a stable and 
abiding order would be influenced by it in 
their conduct and their expectations long 
before they attain any conscious apprehension 
of it as a whole. 

Then if it were quite certain that we 
assume the uniformity of nature and the 
veracity of memory prior to experience, and 
that we distinctly understand our assumption, 
it does not follow that, because these two 
assumptions are legitimate and indispensable, 
all assumptions to which our minds are equally 
prone aro legitimate too; for, in whatever 
sense these two assumptions. are prior to ex¬ 
perience, it is clear that they are confirmed 
by it. Nor, again, does it follow, if all tho 
assumptions were legitimate which Dr. Ward 
thinks so, that any considerable part of our 
knowledge would consist of deductions like 
those of geometry from the analysis and com¬ 
bination of fundamental notions; for it is 
obviously necessary that notions which are to 
be so treated should be clear, and even, in 
some sense, adequate, while the fundamental 
notions of theology and philosophy are obscure 
and mysterious.* It is therefore perfectly 

* Dr. Ward observes that the “simplicity of 
God,” which he takes to be known by reason, is to 
the full as “mysterious” as the Trinity, which is 
only known by revelation. 
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possible that they only yield “implicit” 
knowledge imprisoned, if so be, or enshrined 
in “ a form of sound words,” while the great 
growing body of “ explicit ” knowledge might 
consist of observations of, and inferences 
from, phenomena which would admit both of 
precise statement and indefinite extension, 
though both might always, in strict theory, 
remain subject to a priori certainties. 
Snch a theory of knowledge would leave 
room for an .historical revelation, but not 
for such a system as scholastic theology; 
and it was a vestibule for the temple 
of scholastic theology which Dr. Ward 
was labouring up to his death to build. 
The scheme seems to have consisted of the 
following parts—a demonstration that neces¬ 
sary truth exists (this was substantially com¬ 
pleted) ; that it rests upon the eternal nature 
of God (this was not touched); that the 
Being of God is proved chiefly by the principle 
of causation (here we get as good a criticism 
of Hr. Mill’s version of Hume’s theory as is 
possible without employing the doctrine of 
energy*); and by the “categorical impera¬ 
tive,” as a preliminary to which we have a 
dissertation on free-will, which, with re¬ 
joinders and surrejoinders, occupies quite half 
the book. 

Dr. Ward, as we learn from the Preface, 
did not think very much of the “ argument 
from design,” because, standing alone, it did 
not prove a Being whose attributes are infinite. 
In fact, his view of the effect of the argument 
in the present state of our knowledge is 
curiously like Mr. Mill’s: “ The number of 
things intrinsically impossible, or, to use 
Juarez’ phrase, ‘ extra objectum omnipo- 
tentiae,’ might well, he thought, be far larger 
than is apparent to our limited intelligence 
and knowledge.” It would have been inter¬ 
esting to know how this opinion was combined 
with the assertion that our intelligence and 
knowledge are adequate to establish a creation 
ex nihilo a finite number of ages ago. 

There is little strictly original in the treat¬ 
ment of the two chief arguments upon which 
Dr. Ward relies, though one is obliged to 
him for pointing out that three such different 
thinkers as Card. Newman, Card. Fraazelin, 
and himself were disposed “to consider the 
argument from the ‘categorical imperative’ 
as the palmary ” argument. It is certainly 
easier for a theist than for an atheist to 
explain the phenomena of “ conscience,” but 
it is a long way from this to Dr. Ward’s 
“ intuition ” about disobedience to a holy 
Creator. Most people sometimes have a sense 
of keeping a command when they do right 
and of breaking a command when they do 
wrong, and this may well be due to an 
obscure feeling of the fact that they live 
under an order established by a Personal Will; 
but it is to be remembered that we all learn 
to behave by being bidden and forbidden, and 
that many of the best people now (like most of 
the best people among the Greeks and Romans) 
soem to think more of virtue than of duty; 
their motive is not to fulfil a law, but to 


* Why is the sun the cause of day f Because 
his energy warms and illuminates the hemisphere 
exposed. Why is night not the cause of day? 
Because the energy spent in warming and lighting 
Pekin is not transferred to Lisbon, but Lisbon is 
warmed and lighted, when its turn comes, by fresh 
energy from the sun. 


realise an ideal—to be what they admire, not 
necessarily that they may admire themselves. 
Again, as “ conscience ” becomes enlightened 
there is a strong tendency to resolve all duty 
into duty to one’s neighbours; “intuitions” 
about a God who needs nothing and yet 
requires something beside the service of 
creatures that need much are becoming in¬ 
creasingly questionable. If the argument 
from “ conscience ” were clearer than it is it 
would certainly fail to make the truth of 
theism certain to all serious and decent people. 
The same experience which suggests such an 
impressive theory to a Butler or a Newman is 
expressed by a Zulu in terms of Ugovana (the 
bad man in us with a loud, blustering voice) 
and Unanbeza (the good man in us with a 
little, tiny voice). 

Upon the question of free-will, Dr. Ward 
certainly threw fresh light. He illustrated 
and re-illustrated with inexhaustible pre¬ 
cision and variety the important and un¬ 
deniable thesis that men actually try to do 
one thing when, upon the whole, they really 
are inclined to do another; and proved that a 
man’s inclination is much more easily calcu¬ 
lated than his action with the same knowledge. 
When he had done this he thought he had 
established free-will, the rather that he 
believed that in nine cases out of ten all 
people, except the best theists, do act upon 
inclination, and held that in acting from 
habit we act upon the balance of pleasure and 
pain. He did not investigate the question 
whether habits have not sometimes more 
affinity with effort than with inclination, and, 
if so, whether efforts may not be calculable 
to adequate finite knowledge as the effects of 
habit would be. Again, though the dis¬ 
tinction between “ congenial ” and “ anti- 
impulsive effort ” (as shown, say, by a brave 
soldier exerting himself in battle, and re¬ 
fraining himself under insult) is certainly 
important, Dr. Ward exaggerated it, for it 
is plain that a call for effort which is bracing 
to one is paralysing to another. To a 
barbarian of a high type it is a congenial 
effort to fight at close quarters till he drops; 
a barbarian of a low type comes to the end of 
his power of congenial effort in brandishing 
his weapons at a distance. Yet this barbarian 
might, by exerting himself, rise, or, at any 
rate, raise his descendants, to the higher type. 
One looks for light, on topics like this, to an 
essay on the “ Extent of Free-will,” but one 
looks in vain; it is occupied with a discussion 
of whether conscious deliberation is necessary to 
free-will. This question is decided in the nega¬ 
tive, among other reasons because the two most 
meritorious of created beings never deliberated, 
though their action being meritorious was 
free. Yet, elsewhere, we are told that, though 
free, it was absolutely certain beforehand 
what they would do, as they were not in a 
state of probation; and so we are led to ask 
to what end could a loving Creator ordain a 
a state of probation, since the most perfect 
merit is possible without. Another, perhaps 
a more legitimate, question is, whether Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson was not consistent in 
asserting both determinism and freedom, or, 
at least, responsibility. Remorse in pro¬ 
portion as the conscience is tender and enlight¬ 
ened (unless there has been something special 
in the training) fastens before all things upon 
“inbred sin;” the permanent evil tendency 
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which he cannot help torments the devotee 
increasingly the fewer acts which he can 
help are left to torment himself about; it is 
the more tormenting precisely because he 
cannot help it, because it is a part of him 
inseparable from his very self, which evil acts 
are not; so these, though he could help them, 
he soon learns to commit to the mercy of the 
Merciful. Another way of expressing the 
same facts is that, when a man contemplates 
himself in himself, he is horrified at his own 
evil; when he looks at himself objectively as a 
term in a series without visible beginning or 
end, he pardons everything. So, according to 
Philo, the Logos makes atonement for all 
creaturely shortcomings by transfiguring them, 
by presenting them in a general view. 

The essay on “ Science, Prayer, Free-will, 
and Miracles ” is full of most ingenious specula¬ 
tions, generally hard to reconcile with what 
one supposes to be orthodox doctrine about 
the divine simplicity and eternity. It is 
impossible not to regret that Dr. Ward is no 
longer here to carry on the discussion of the 
questions he has raised. G. A. Srxcox. 


The Court of the Tuileriet from the Reitera¬ 
tion to the Flight of louie-Philippe. By 
Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 

It is very difficult to estimate the exact value 
of this book. To historians or historical 
students it is, of course, of no use whatever 
for the author lays no claim to the investi¬ 
gation of original authorities. To readers of 
French letters and memoirs of the period of 
the Restoration it will appear stale, because 
she has only betaken herself to ordinary 
materials, and has made no attempt to arrange 
her information. To seekers after anecdotes 
and Ion mote it will be of little value, because 
it has no index; and to lovers of good litera¬ 
ture it will be repugnant from the looseness 
of its style. Yet, in spite of its lack of 
historical knowledge, its staleness, its bad 
arrangement, and bad style, the book deserves 
to be read, because it is amusing. It is a 
very pot pourri of historical jokes and good 
stories, and is never for a moment dull. 
And, further, despite innumerable mistakes in 
detail, it contains a real picture of the years 
of the Restoration from 1815 to 1830, when 
France discontentedly acquiesced in the rule 
of Louis XVIII. l’Inevitable and Charles X. 
l’Etourdi. The serene complacency and self- 
satisfaction of Louis XVILL, the obstinacy 
and bigotry of Charles X., the severe and 
revengeful austerity of the daughter of Marie- 
Antoinette, and the wild gaiety of the Duchesse 
de Berry are admirably shown rather by 
anecdotes than in the author’s own words. 
Nor are the minor characters less lifelike; 
Benjamin Constant, Mdme. Recamier, Talley¬ 
rand, and Chateaubriand, whom Lady Jackson 
persists in styling the Chevalier de Chateau¬ 
briand throughout her first volume, are all 
painted to the life. 

But, after giving this unstinted praise to 
Lady Jackson’s powers of entertaining, it is 
necessary to point out that her book is as 
weak, both from an historical and a literary 
point of view, as it is amusing. To begin 
with, the very title is misleading, for, while 
Lady Jackson devotes forty-five chapters to 
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a minute description of the Court of the 
Restoration, she only gives four to Louis- 
Philippe. Yet in itself the Court of Louis- 
Philippe is quite as worthy of minute inves¬ 
tigation. There are not, indeed, so many 
good stories to be picked up about it, but 
its importance is fully as great for the 
political and social history of France. No 
mention is made of the King’s Belgian 
schemes, and very little of the Spanish mar¬ 
riages. There Is no allusion whatever to 
George Sand and the remarkable group which 
gathered round her, though page after page is 
devoted to Mdme. Recamier. While the 
name of Chateaubriand occurs on nearly every 
page, that of Lamartine is entirely omitted. 
The real title of the book should have been 
“ The Court of the Toileries under the Re¬ 
storation.” Even on this period there occur 
extraordinary mistakes, and still more extra¬ 
ordinary omissions. Victor Duke of Belluno 
is termed Duke of Belluno; Mortier is men¬ 
tioned as an old soldier of the army of Italy, 
whereas he served in Germany alone; Cor¬ 
reggio and Carracci are mis-spelt Correyio and 
CanarAi. Still more curious is the omission 
of the scene which took place at the funeral 
of the Due do la Rochefoucauld in 1827, 
when the illiberal King refused to allow the 
mourners to follow the hearse of the real 
introducer of vaccination into France, and 
the coffin was knocked off and trampled in 
the mud. And though the book does not 
profess to be historical, surely some men¬ 
tion ought to have been made of Boissy 
d’Anglas, of the administration in 1814 of the 
Department of the Interior by the abbe de 
Montesquiou-F6zeusac, and of Napoleon’s 
attempt to rally the old Republican party 
round him in the Hundred Days, when he 
nominated Carnot to the War Office. The 
use of authorities is also strange, for while 
the untrustworthy memoirs of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes are frequently cited, the remark¬ 
able letters of Sismondi, written from Paris 
during Napoleon’s short reign in 1815, which 
were recently published in the Revue his- 
torique, are left unquoted. 

The style also is deplorable. The author 
leaps from the present to the past tense with 
total disregard of grammar, and abounds in 
such paragraphs as “ Already he meditates a 
new campaign,” and “ Ah! what grim folly! 
It makes one shudder! ” A good specimen of 
the vicious style, which is made use of in an 
attempt to be vigorous and graphic, is the 
description of Murat’s Italian campaign :— 

“The superb King Joachim, in satin doublet, 
embroidered mantle, and flowing white plumes, 
flourishing his riding whip or brandishing his 
sword, is received with enthusiasm. He asks 
permission to pass through Rome. His 
Holiness refuses, and Joachim passes without 
it. . . . Several battles, however, ensue. 
Joachim’s courage and daring are unfailing; 
but with his ever decreasing army he is con¬ 
stantly beaten, and compelled to fight while 
retreating—for he is hotly pursued; but though 
recklessly risking his life and courting death as 
it were, as the bullets fly thickly around him, 
he yet remains wholly unharmed ” (L 234, 
22S). 

Although this sort of thing is largely in¬ 
dulged in, Lady Jackson can, nevertheless, 
be commended for the point with which she 
tells the numerous anecdotes that give her 
book vitality. H. Morse Stephens. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HIS UNCLE BY THE 
SPANISH PREMIER. 

“ El Solitario ” y sn tiempo: Biografia de 
Don Serafin Estebanez Calderon, y eritica 
de bus obras. Por Don A. Canovas del 
Castillo. In 2 vols. (Madrid : Dubrull.) 

This work is the payment of a debt of grati¬ 
tude from a nephew to a deceased uncle— 
“a debt,” says the writer, “which, unsatis¬ 
fied, would have positively saddened the close 
of my life. . . . He is the only person in the 
world to whom I have owed assistance and 
protection. All the rest I have obtained or 
conquered absolutely without owing it to any¬ 
one, save only to myself.” 

These words are the key to the whole book. 
It will be read by posterity at least as much 
for the autobiography which it gives of the 
Prime Minister of Spain as for the life of 
Estebanez Calderon. Uncle and nephew were 
both of Malaga, and one charm of the book 
consists in the intense local patriotism which 
is so piquant and salient a trait in the char¬ 
acter of many a Spaniard. In Estebanez this 
feature existed in the highest degree, and 
was only surpassed by his still more intense 
love and veneration for Spain. A thorough¬ 
going optimist as regards everything Spanish, 
his love was more ardent than wise, and it 
singularly limited his intellectual horizon. 
It might almost be said that for him the 
world beyond the Pyrenees and the coasts of 
Morocco did not exist. In this respect the 
opinions of uncle and nephew are in contrast. 
In literary matters the nephew looks up to 
the uncle as to a master whose excellence he 
can never hope to approach. In practical 
and political matters, though dealing most 
tenderly with the errors of the man he loved, 
he still lets it be seen how widely he differs 
from him—so widely that he can afford to 
smile at his mischievous exaggerations and 
political anachronisms with the gentleness 
with which we deal with the physical eccen¬ 
tricities of an intimate friend. 

Senor Canovas del Castillo believes that his 
relative has been unduly neglected by his 
literary countrymen; that his works ought to 
be far more highly appreciated than they are ; 
and that they should attain, at least among 
the educated, a popularity hitherto lacked. 
The purpose of the book is to justify this 
belief. Is the justification a valid one ? It 
is evident that it is impossible for a foreigner 
to determine this; yet to shrink from giving 
an opinion (though with all diffidence, and 
subject to correction) is to abandon the duty 
of a critic. It seems to us that the future 
fame of Estebanez Calderdn will depend almost 
wholly upon his essays. He may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the Charles Lamb of Spain; his 
verse, though pleasing, will never place him 
high among the poets. The only instance in 
which he shows a spark of higher genius is 
in the satirical sonnet against Gallardo, the 
thievish bibliophile. Compare this with 
Milton’s two against his literary detractors, 
and the superiority of the Spaniard is, we 
think, evident. In prose it is quite other¬ 
wise. The individuality of Estebanez is felt 
in every line; quotations from him light up 
the pages of Canovas with rare brilliance. 
Of no other writer can it be more truly said 
that the style is the man. The severest of 
literary Puritans, he would not suffer a word 


which was not either classical Spanish or 
taken from the lips of the people; and in 
handling this language there is no constraint. 
It is no Saul’s armour that he has arrayed 
himself in. If anyone wishes to become 
acquainted with the marvellous flexibility and 
exuberance of the Spanish language in satire 
and in description, he cannot do better than 
study the Articulos de Costumbres of “El 
Solitario.” Yet it is this very exuberance of 
epithet of the gamin of Malaga, joined with 
his classical purism, which perhaps hinders 
his popularity. Even to a Spaniard we 
suspect his works must be more difficult 
reading than those of his rivals—Larra and 
Mesonero Romanos. “We have dealt chiefly 
with these essays, for in other styles the 
works of Estebanez (with the exception of 
what may be called his official ones) scarcely 
went beyond projects. His studies in Arabic 
were undertaken solely with a view to enter¬ 
ing more deeply into the romance of Moorish 
Andalusian history. His fragments show that 
he might have excelled in picturesque descrip¬ 
tion, but he totally lacked the powers of 
steady application and patient research neces¬ 
sary for the historian. Of his political and 
official life we do not speak. In spite of 
flashes of fierce Andalusian energy, it must 
be pronounced a failure; but the comments 
of his biographer on it may constitute for 
posterity the most valuable portions of this 
work. 

Of the contemporaries of “ El Solitario ” we 
have some most delightful sketches. The 
greatest revelation is of course the almost un¬ 
conscious one of the biographer himself. 
Portraits of Gens. Cordova, Narvaez, and 
Espartero (the object of especial dislike) are 
delineated here; while we have a side of the 
character of Usoz y Rio unmentioned by 
either Wiffen or by Boehmer. The details of 
the quarrel with Gallardo—like Estebanez, a 
Spaniard of the Spaniards—are most amusing. 
The correspondence and friendship with 
Gayangos, who is characterised as almost an 
Englishman for steadiness of purpose, who 
was the fellow-student with Estebanez in 
Arabic, and both his rival and assistant as a 
bibliophile, are among the most delightful 
pages of a book whose only fault is that, in 
vol. i., it is sometimes too long. “Had I 
had time, I would have made it shorter,” 
may perhaps be the excuse of one whose more 
important occupations must press hard upon 
the time he can devote to literary production. 

Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Down the Way. By Miss Hope Stanford. 
In 3 vols. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 

The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Robin¬ 
son. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tor wood’s Trust. By Miss E. Everett-Green. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Her Washington Season. By Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln. (Triibner.) 

For Ever and Never. By J. Falgrave Simp¬ 
son. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Gold and Silver. By Mrs. Sale Lloyd. In 2 
vols. (White.) 

\frga Hope Stanford has chosen for her hero 
a not "nfamiHar type of the young man of the 
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period who belongs to the over-educated classes. 
He indulges a tendency to speculation, is 
ignorant in two or three foreign languages, 
and admits only the severest literature into 
his sanctum. Whether such a character is 
likely o mako a good hero or not, even in a 
novel, is perhaps an open question. But 
Geoffrey, in Down the Way, is but a conven¬ 
tional portrait, and there are none of those 
littlo touches which give life. As he in¬ 
variably treats young ladies with deliberate 
contempt, he generally excites a tender interest 
in the female bosom. Bo is it with Laura, a 
much fresher and more natural character, 
described somewhat after the manner of Miss 
Broughton’s heroines. Sho is awkward and 
ugly, that is to say, at the beginning of the 
book, though at the end she has apparently 
become gracious and beautiful. She is also 
the ill-treated one in a large family of girls, 
and has brought upon herself much of the 
neglect with which she is visited by her own 
peevishness and jealousy. Geoffrey treats her 
with unusual condescension, because he feels 
that he can “ widen her life,” and to do this 
is apparently his vocation. Of course the 
reader knows what will happen; but, un¬ 
fortunately, Geoffrey is beset by searchings of 
heart and the beauty of Laura’s elder sister, 
whose lifo ho has also been “widening.” 
Ho prefers playing a hazardous game of hide- 
and-seek to being openly engaged, and things 
drift to a very pretty pass. Here, however, 
the deua ex machina drops from heaven in the 
shape of a robust doctor who uses severe 
words (they are not nearly severe enough) to 
Geoffrey’s sensibility. The padding of the 
three volumes is made up of sundry sketches 
which seem taken more directly from literature 
than from life. Down the Way has evidently 
been written with care, but the style is 
monotonous and stiff. 

The Man She Cared For is a provoking book. 
The author has got hold of a fairly good plot, 
but keeps the denoument concealed long after 
it is inevitable, not without nudging the 
reader in the ribs continually and whispering 
him what to expect. It was a little naive of 
Hamilton Eedclove to walk about the streets 
of Liverpool for an evening in order to dis¬ 
cover an erring waif of humanity, but he was 
the nephew of a Peer and had been brought 
up in expectations. Liverpool, he discovered, 
was a large and intricate place with many 
streets; however, next day ho wisely had 
recourse to the police. The plot turns upon 
the concealment of some papers proving a first 
marriage, and the history of their concealment 
is sufficiently improbable. There is a wicked 
old lord in the background who pulls the 
strings. "Why or how he contrived to ruin 
Aggie Challis is left a good deal to the render’s 
imagination; but he is certainly wicked, and 
marries a young lady of the Opera Drolatique 
at an advanced age. Aggie Challis is tho 
best character in the hook; her companions 
are very shadowy, though Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
dread and jealousy is told with some power. 
The Birmingham mechanic is not like most 
mechanics in ordinary life; and Hamilton 
Eedclove is assuredly to be congratulated on 
recovering and “living happily ever after¬ 
wards ” when he had “ crushed in” his skull 
against an iron fender. 

Torwood’e Trust, allowing for tome large 


improbabilities, is a good book, and has a good 
hero. It would indeed be difficult to avoid 
being heroic if one was bronzed and bearded, 
six feet two, possessed of a competence, and 
moreover called Torrington Tonvood. Miss 
Everett-Green manages her plot, in spite of 
its intricacy, with genuine skill, and there is 
plenty of incident and surprise. But we wish 
she had been content to bring her novel to a 
close when the avayvwpurit was complete, and 
oar excitement at its height. For the interest 
really ceases at this point, and the concluding 
chapters form rather a tedious epilogue. The 
villains are unsatisfactory ; they do not seem 
part and parcel of the author’s experience, as 
Maud certainly does. The deception Torwood 
practises is certainly perilous, but perhaps 
possible; and (to take a liberty with the 
poet) “ out of this nettle, danger,” Miss Green 
has “ plucked the flower, success.” The 
conversations are, without doubt, the best 
thing in the book; they are neither clover 
nor epigrammatic, but easy and natural, and 
to say this is high praise. Tho document 
appended at the end of the third volume 
is unnecessary, and the practice is not one 
to be commended. Stories generally do 
not gain credibility because you have wit¬ 
nesses prepared to swear to them. The 
phenomenon in Torwood's Trust is quite 
credible to the ordinary reader; and, if it were 
not, it would be the art of the novelist which 
should make it so. The Lifted Veil would 
gain nothing as a story by the affidavit of 
several physicians. 

The only merit of Her Washington Season 
is that it is extremely well printed. The 
story, so far as there is a story, is impossible, 
and the characters unreal. The author says 
in her Preface that “ it would ill become her 
to give to that outer world, which has received 
so many unpleasant and overdrawn pictures of 
so-called ‘ Washington Societytho other side 
of the mirror with the fidelity of truth as well 
as tho kindly criticism that looking beneath 
the rose finds much to praise and admire.” 
What is the other side of the mirror ? And 
what would one be likely to see if one 
“looked beneath a rose”? So far as it is 
possible to read any meaning at all into this 
astounding sentence, the writer apparently 
wishes to say that Washington society has 
hitherto been misrepresented. It may be so. 
But never, not even in Democracy, was it 
represented so silly and vulgar as it is in this 
book. Of course there is an inevitable 
British aristocrat in the story, whom the 
ladies speak of as “ the Hon. Geoff,” and who 
exists for the purpose of being outshone by 
Mr. Alan Fairfax, a growth of native gentility, 
to whose brilliant witticisms he can only 
reply, “ Ah! there now, don’t chaff a fellow.” 
It is just, however, to say that Miss Lincoln 
is more correct in her French than many 
female novelists, trifling slips like “cheveux 
de frise ” being the extent of her misdeeds in 
that language. 

Ouida and the author of Guy Livingstone 
must answer between them for having turned 
Mr. Simpson’s head. Never Baronet trod the 
boards in a transpontine melodrama so wicked 
and melodramatic as Sir Cyril Norton, the 
centre of an admiring throng of young 
guardsmen who assemble nightly at the 
“ Flatterers ’’ after mis-spending their even- 


Di. 


ings at the Gaiety. (Mr. Simpson, by-the- 
way, stigmatises Mr. Hollingshead’s theatre 
with some asperity as “ that fleshly paradise 
of the modem swell.” The manager of the 
Gaiety should look to it.) This Jeunesse done 
interlards its conversation with scraps of 
French and Italian as guardsmen are wont to 
do in Ouida’s pages. They also talk of their 
female acquaintance as “the Bedmayne,” &c., 
which is also peculiar to the guardsman as 
Ouida knows him. Sir Cyril, among other 
things, is in league with a burglar, tries to 
abduct the heroine in a four-wheeler—so it 
appears—commits a murder, and is killed in a 
duel. There is also a poet in the story who 
apostrophises the heroine he loves and betrays 
as “a lily-angel of the Annunciation,” bat at 
that moment the sun was falling on her hair 
and “ forming a perfect coronal of stars.” 
Omne ignotum pro mirifico is not a bad variant, 
but Mr. Simpson should look to his quotations, 
and sedulously eschew Ouida. 

Except for two or three digressions Mrs. 
Sale Lloyd tells her story simply enongh. 
Lady Baxindale, a very disagreeable and 
rather exaggerated character, has apparently 
married her husband in order to show him 
what a miserable and monotonous thing 
matrimony may be made. Sir Henry picks 
up a blind and starving baby on his doorstep 
and educates her in spite of his wife’s dis¬ 
paragement. Of course his protegee turns ont 
to be no unknown castaway, but a De Vere, 
related to the worthy baronet’s family. Lady 
Baxindale’s heart is very properly softened on 
her death-bed, she commends the baronet’s 
gray hairs to the care of the blind girl, and all 
ends as it should end. There is a difference 
of opinion in the book between two doctors in 
the country, and Mrs. Sale Lloyd brings down 
an eminent London physician to decide the 
point. It is rather a mistake to bring down 
Sir William Gill. A little more invention 
could not have cost Mrs. Lloyd much. The 
titles of some of the chapters are a little too 
sensational, and out of keeping with the quiet 
tenor of the book. C. E. Dawki.vs. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Life and Work. By C. J. B. 
Williams. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) Dr. Wil¬ 
liams has deserved well of the public and of 
medicine, not least for this vigorous and inter¬ 
esting autobiography. Bom more than eighty 
years ago of good Welsh stock, whose fire and 
energy never desert him, ho was, while still a 
very young man, a favoured pupil of the famous 
Laennec, the inventor of tho stethoscope, whose 
lessons he in his turn taught, systematised, and 
developed. Early proficiency in a novel method 
of investigation soon brought him fame and 
fees, but, as he justly complains, overshadowed 
in the eyes of the world ms genuine title to be 
considered a general physician with a specialty, 
rather than a specialist pure and simple. Higldy 
distinguished and trusted by his own profession, 
he never become tho toy and confidant of society, 
a fashionable physician; and it is partly at least 
to this that we may ascribe the absence here of 
anecdotes and reminiscences of dead and even 
living celebrities which are generally of the 
essence of modem autobiography. Only in the 
notable instances of John Stuart Mill and the 
first Lord Lytton does he depart from his pro¬ 
fessional attitude, and his impressions of tnein 
confirm the popular views of their character, 
But the avowed object of these memoirs is to 
vindicate or re-state the claims of their author 
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as an original explorer and discoverer in the 
region of general pathology and physical 
diagnosis. As a matter of fact, these claims 
have never been contested, though they may 
have been ignored in the forced brevity of 
modern cram-books. Still, it is at all times 
well for the members of a profession which 
more than most needs tho stimulus of personal 
enthusiasm and tho pious incitement of great 
examples to bo reminded of tho names and 
titles to respect of its past and present heroes, 
among whom Dr. Williams will most certainly 
be counted. Such an end and purpose compel 
and justify tho character of this work—at 
once personal and technical—its grave dis¬ 
quisitions and precise details, which, however, 
are constantly enlivened by references to sub¬ 
jects of scientific or general interest, und 
especially by counterblasts against tobacco 
and scepticism, for Dr. Williams is a dogmatist 
not in medicine only. 

“ Scenes ” in the Commons. By David An¬ 
derson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Mr. 
Anderson has chosen a felicitous title, and his 
book deserves to sell. Had we space or inclina¬ 
tion, it would afford an excellent text for com¬ 
ment upon modem journalism. Of the matter 
it is enough to state that it is mainly oonoemed 
with “The Bradlaugh Scandal” and with 
“ Irish Obstruction.” The manner is more to 
our purpose. Macaulay has suffered at the 
hands of journalists the same fate which he 
somewhere himself records of Pope. Tho trick 
of the Corinthian style, when once found out, 
is as easy as the trick of the heroic couplet. 
We do not say that Mr. Anderson is worse than 
a hundred of his brethren, but only that he has 
challenged criticism by putting his crude news¬ 
paper periods into a bound volume. It must 
be added that he has not avoided tho jour¬ 
nalist’s besetting sin of inaccuracy, even when 
he has had time to correct his proofs. On p. 22 
“ Chiltem ” is printed for “ the Chiltern Hills,” 
and “Henly” for “Henley.” On p. 24 Sir 
Stafford Northoote is described as “ C.B.” 
instead of “ G.O.B. ; ” and on the following 
page we are told that “ he was third in mathe¬ 
matics.” On p. 26 wo have “Col. Stanhope” 
where “ Col. Stanley ” is clearly intonded. Sir 
W. Vernon Harcourt is twice called the son of 
a “ dean,” and is said to have been returned to 
Parliament for the “ University ” of Oxford (p. 
48). Yet wo would not be understood to deny 
that Mr. Anderson has written a rcudable, and 
even an interesting, book. 

Sussex Folk ami Sussex II 'in/s : Stray Studies 
in the Woalden Formation of Human Nature. 
By the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, Rector of 
Burwash. (Triibner.) The author hopes that 
he has not been ill-advised in reprinting these 
papers from the Leisure Hour and tho Sussex 
Advertiser. We can assure him that we would 
not exchange his modest volume of 140 pages 
for a barrowload of the literature that cumbers 
our table. For Mr. Egerton is the very 
country parson we have long been looking for, 
to do for his own parish what Dr. Jessopp has 
done for the Eastern counties. He has em¬ 
balmed in this book the social life of one of the 
most secluded corners of England. Wo cannot 
dwell upon the traditions of the old people who 
remember tho great war, the days of smuggling, 
and the Poor Law riots, nor upon tho balance- 
sheet of the cottager who managed well upon 
fifteen shillings a week. What we -want to 
insist on is that the rustics of George Eliot and 
Mr. Thomas Hardy are here to be found not in 
fiction, but in fact—with their homely wisdom, 
their grim humour, their keen enjoyment of 
repartee. Hardly a page of this book but 
contains some good things that would make tho 
reputation of a professional story-teller. Where 
all is excellent, wo will not run the risk of 
making extracts. Our readers must take our 


word for it that they will not regret to have 
laid out two shillings upon the purchase of so 
much genuine enjoyment. 

Our Golden Keg. By Lady Hope. (Seeley.) 
Tho literature of so-called “ Outcast Londou ” is 
growingapace. Lady Hope’s “ golden key ” to the 
great sociul problem of tho day is “conversion ” 
through the agency of the London City Mission. 
Without depreciating the work which is being 
done, and which Lady Hope describes in some¬ 
what sensational language, we may venture to 
express a doubt whether religion, in the ordi¬ 
nary narrow acceptation of the term, bo tho 
one remedy for the multiform evils with which 
wo have to deal. Those, at any rate, are terribly 
real, and are presented to us without disguise. 
Sometimes also we come across the mention of 
manners and customs which might well belong 
to some alien race. A drunken woman has died 
from tho combined effects of a tight and a fall. 
“Her relations,” wo are told, "laid out the 
body, placed beside it a plate of tobacco, a 
plate of snuff, and a plate of money. Were 
these intended to meet her requirements in an 
after world Y ” We have little doubt that the 
survivors had in their minds some such notion, 
though it is haid to say from whence they 
derived it. 

In the Slums. By the Rev. D. Ricc-Jones. 
(Nisbet.) There is a wholesomer tone about 
Mr. Rice-Jones’s experiences of life “in the 
lsums.” His field of observation was a district 
in St. Giles’s parish inhabited by the poorest of 
the poor. How they live amid surroundings 
inimical to life, and upon materials ill able to 
support it, is told with a considerable degree of 
power and with evident truth. Drunkenness is 
the characteristic of the place ; but how far 
drink is the cause and how far the effect of the 
prevailing misery it is impossible to say. Nor 
must one leave out of account tho difficulty in 
procuring palatable water in the wretched over¬ 
crowded houses where one little cistern, com¬ 
municating with the closets, and itself the 
receptacle for rubbish, is thought sufficient to 
supply the wants of half-n-dozen different 
families. Mr. Rice-Jones gladly recognises the 
few bright features that enliven tho general 
gloom of tho situation. During fourteen years 
spent among the poor of London, and 
especially in 8t. Giles’s, ho never met with any 
personal insult, but was invariably treated with 
the greatest civility. He found many warm 
hearts under rough exteriors, and noticed—as 
ono can scarcely fail to do—the wonderful 
amount of “neighbourliness” among even tho 
most degraded. He puts in a plea for patience 
and hope in the treatment of the difficulty that 
is now perplexing us. Measures which promise 
an immediate cure are but too likely to aggra¬ 
vate the existing misery. His suggestions are 
worth consideration, and his little book is 
thoroughly readable. 

Binko's Blues : a Tale for Children of all 
Growths. By Herman Charles Merivale. 
Illustrated by Edgar Gibeme. (Chapman & 
Hall.) There is room for a fairy tale—-even 
out of the Christmas season—which should 
take the public fancy; and Mr. Herman Meri¬ 
vale has some of the qualifications for writing 
it. But he has not written such a fairy tale in 
Jtinko’s Blues. Whoever has read aloud to 
children Kingsley’s immortal Water Babies will 
recollect how the satirical interludes puzzled 
his hearers. Even the inimitable “ Lewis Car- 
roll ” is not entirely free from the same cause 
of offence. In Binko’s Blues the satirical 
element predominates throughout, though not 
to suoh a degree as to allow us to regard the 
book as pure satire. Wo havo managed to read 
it ourselves—with muscles unmoved ; but we 
must decline to submit it to the adjudication of 
a juvenile audience. (The generally uncomfort¬ 
able character of tho contents is typified by the 


blue cover and the blue edging of tho loaves. 
Nor can wo commend the achievement of Mr. 
Gibeme’s pencil. 

Biographies of Working Men. By Grunt 
Allen. (iS. P. C. K.) This is the first of a now 
series entitled “ The People’s Library,” which 
testifies to the energy of tho general literary 
manager of the K. P. C. K. The two next 
volumes will deal with Health and Thrift, nnd 
are to be written by Dr. Richardson nnd the 
Rev. W. L. Blackley. Wo observe that both 
paper and binding are less handsome than with 
most of the publications of the society, as a set¬ 
off to which it should be stated that the price 
asked for nearly two hundred pages is only one 
shilling. We would also call attention to a 
deplorable misprint in tho Preface. The 
“ working men ” commemorated arc seven in 
number—Telford, Stephenson, Gibson, Herschel, 
Millet, Garfield, and Edward. With the single 
exception of the last, it will be seen that the 
object has been to choose working men who 
have risen. Though the sources of his 
material are open to all, Mr. Grant Allen has 
not done his work in the spirit of the mere com¬ 
piler. By the brightness of his literary style, 
and still more by the value of his comment i and 
digressions, ho has added a fresh attraction to 
what must alwuys be an interesting subject. 

The Indo-Chinese Ojiium Trude. By J. 
Spencer Hill. (Frowde.) Though printed at 
Oxford, this Is an essay which obtained tho 
Maitland prize at Cambridge in 1882. It is 
right to remark that tho subject had specially 
to bo considered “in relution to its history, 
morality, expediency, and its influence on 
Christian missions.” It should also be stated 
that the writer “ commenced with a strong 
prejudice against the anti-opium agitators,” 
but investigation forced him to the conclusion 
that “ our connexion with tho traffic is wholly 
unjustifiable.” Mr. nill has shown consider¬ 
able slcill in arranging his materials, and in 
treating afresh so worn a topic. His book 
would have been of real value if he had added 
a bibliography. We commend this suggestion 
to those whose duty it is to form regulations for 
such prizes. 

English Channel Ports , nnd the Estate of the 
East and West India Dock Company. By W. 
Clark Russell. (Sampson Low.) This is tho 
sequel to a volume which we did not happen to 
see, treating of “The North-East Ports and 
Bristol Channel; ” and the substance of it has 
already appeared in the Bail// 'Telegraph. We 
yield to none in admiration of Mr. Clark 
Russell's genius both as novelist nnd a 
spinner of short yarns. But wo must be 
allowed to think, and to say, that this 
genius has lost its wings when compelled to 
work in the harness of a “ special commis¬ 
sioner.” The maps and plans remind us of 
those with which promoters adorn their pro¬ 
spectuses. 

The Gold-Seekers: a Sequel to “ Tho Crusoes 
of Guiana.” By Louis Boussenard. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) M. Boussenard, as we have observed 
before, is a follower of M. Jules Verne; and, 
having read two of his books, we are not pre¬ 
pared to dispute that ho is a worthy follower— 
at least of his master’s second manner. Indeed, 
if M.Verne had not written The Giunt Haft in two 
parts, it maybe doubted whether M. Boussenard 
would have written the two volumes of which 
the second is before us. We havo reason to 
suspect that there is a third yet to como ; and, 
though we promise to read it, wo can wait 
without undue oxcitement. 

Cheshire Gleanings. By W. F. A. Axon 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Like Lancashire 
Gleanings by tho same author, this is a reprint 
of miscellaneous articles, strung together by a 
somewhat slender thread of local association. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Some interesting discoveries have recently 
been made by Mr. E. A. Petherick, who is 
writing a History of European Enterprise in 
Australasia for the Melbourne Review. It 
appears that the name of “New Guinea” was 
originally given, not to the great Papuan 
island, but to the North-eastern part of 
Australia, now known as Queensland, by the 
commander of a Spanish vessel which passed 
through Torres Strait in the year 1545, sixty 
years before Torres came there. This voyage 
carries back authenticated Australian dis¬ 
coveries sixty-one years. But Mr. Petherick has 
also shown that the West coast was sighted by 
the survivors of Magellan’s expedition on their 
return from the Moluccas in February and 
March 1522 ; and he is inclined to believe that 
both the East and West coasts of Australia 
were explored in the first decade of the six¬ 
teenth century by the Portuguese. All claims 
put forward during the present century on 
behalf of French navigators to these discoveries 
are set aside by the further discovery of a 
Mappe-monde (dated 1560), by a Frenchman, in 
which, while taking credit for the discoveries 
of his own countrymen in North and South 
America, he marks Australia (i.e., Jave le Grand) 
with three Portuguese flags. 

Miss Ethel Harraden has set for the 
Browning Society’s musical evening in June 
the following lines from “Paracelsus,” which 
it is interesting to be assured are Gen. Gordon’s 
favourite lines in all Mr. Browning’s works:— 

“ I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive.' what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive : 

He guides me and the bird. In His good time ! ” 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. are about to 
bring out, under the title of The Victorian Era, 
a dictionary of all persons of note and eminence 
who are still living, or havo lived during 
the reign of her Majesty. It will be from 
the pen of Mr. Edward Walford, formerly 
editor of the Gentleman's and now editor of the 
Antiquarian Magazine, who is understood to 
have written many of the biographies in the 
Times during the past quarter of a century. 
The work will occupy three or perhaps four 
large octavo volumes, and will be published in 
instalments. 

Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow, 
will issue in a few days a new work which the 
author of Olrig Grange has had in preparation 
for some time. The title will be Kildrostan ; 
and, like Olrig Grange, it will contain one com¬ 
plete poem, but, unlike any other work of the 
same author, this will be in dramatic form. 

Messrs. Keqan Papl, Trench, & Co. will 
publish immediately a volume by Mr. Sutherst, 
entitled Death and Disease Dehind the Counter. 
It is an exhaustive treatise on the evils of long 
hours and overwork in shops and warehouses, 
and contains the Bill for shortening the hours 
of labour which Sir John Lubbock will shortly 
introduce into the House of Commons. 

A revises edition of Sir Travers Twiss’s 
work on The Law of Nations in Time of Peace 
will soon be published by the Clarendon Press. 
Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
to bring the workup to the level of the existing 
State-System of Christendom and of the 
changes in the international relations of the 
Mahommedan world. 

Mrs. W. Davenport Adams will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Suttaby & Co., a 
volume entitled Flower and Leaf: thoir Teach- 
ngs from the Poets. The selection, which 
ranges from Chaucer to Tennyson, includes 


many copyright pieces, reproduced by permis¬ 
sion of the authors and publishers. 

A SMALL book on Sporting Firearms for Bush 
and Jungle, by Capt. F. Burgess, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps, will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 

The same publishers also announce Col. 
Malleson's Battlefields of Germany, reprinted 
from the Army and Navy Magazine. 

Messrs. Thuroate & Sons will publish this 
month a work, in two volumes, by Mr. Frederick 
A. Hoffmann, entitled Poetry, its Origin, Nature, 
and History, being a general sketch of poetic 
and dramatic literature, with a compendium of 
the works of the poets of all times and countries. 

The Bishop of Bedford will contribute a paper 
on “ Church Work in East London ” to an early 
number of the Quiver. 

A new story of English country life, by Mr. 
Frank Barrett, will be commenced in the June 
number of Cassell’s Magazine. The title is 
“John Ford: his Faults and Follies, and What 
Came of Them.” 

The first number of the Train, a weekly 
“journal for railway workers, travellers, and 
traders,” will bo published on Friday next, 
May 23. The editor is Mr. F. W. Evans, for 
many years secretary of the Bailway Servants’ 
Society. 

Messrs. Clowes, the publishers to the Inter¬ 
national Health Exhibition, have already issued 
two out of a large number of shilling hand¬ 
books that are projected. These are Our Duty 
in Regard to Health, by Dr. G. V. Poore, and 
Legal Obligations in Respect to the Dwellings of 
the Poor, by Mr. H. Duff. Several of those to 
come are to be illustrated. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society last Monday it was announced that the 
gold medals for the year had been awarded to 
Mr. A. Colquhoun for his travels in Indo-China, 
and to Dr. Julius Haast for his exploration of 
the Southern islands of New Zealand. Money 
grants also have been made to Mr. W. W. 
McNair for his exploration among the passes of 
the Hindu Kush; to Emil Boss, the Swiss 
guide of tho Rev. W. S. Green in New Zealand; 
and to Mr. W. O. McEwan. 

At a meeting of the London Library on 
Monday the following were elected to serve on 
the committeeThe Dean of Westminster, 
Prof. Sidney Colvin, Mr. E. W. Gosse, and 
Mr. E. Peacock. 

Prof. Henrici has resigned the Chair of 
Applied Mathematics at University College, 
London; and Mr. R. H. Gunion, who was 
before only Lecturer, has been appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit. 

The Rev. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, who has 
been for twenty years Lecturer on Public Read¬ 
ing at King’s College, London, was last week 
appointed full Professor by the council. 

The library of the late Dr. Court, which was 
dispersed at the Sallo Drout, in Paris, on May 8, 
9, and 10, was a very small one ; but, as regards 
the rare books on American history and geo¬ 
graphy, it was of exceptional importance. Tho 
chief was a little volume printed about 1505, 
containing the original Italian text of Amerigo 
Vespucci’s narrative of his four voyages. This 
is the book of which it was formerly supposed 
that only ten copies were printed—one for each 
of the sovereign princes of Europe. In any 
case it is so rare that only some four copies are 
believed to be now in existence. Mr. Quaritch 
bought the copy at the Salle Drout for 13,100frs. 
(£524), in spite of fierce opposition from the 
holders of American commissions. 

The Revue inter nut ionale of April 10 contains 
an article by Sefior Castelar on “ The Voyage 


of Ignatius Loyola to Jerusalem,” which is tn 
extract from a work he has in the press to be 
entitled La Revolution religiosa. 

A Correction .—In the second of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
Sonnets printed in the Academy of last week, 
the third line ought to run “ The verdure that 
is herald of the rose,” and not “The verdure 
that is the herald of the rose.” 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The Comte de Paris has interrupted his monu¬ 
mental History of the Civil War in Amenta 
in order to write a sort of political apology for 
his grandfather, which will be published shortly 
by M. Plon under the title of Histone du Regne 
de Louis-Philippe. 

The Due d’Aumale has sent to the printers 
the third and fourth volumes of his History of 
the House of Condd. 

M. Paul Lacroix (“bibliophile Jacob") 
is now engaged, together with a friend, in 
preparing a volume of the correspondence of 
Paul de Saint-Victor, which will be published 
after the appearance of his book on Victor 
Hugo. 

Last month the Municipality of Bordeaux 
bought a large collection of papers which had 
belonged to M. de Lamontaigne, the last secre¬ 
tary of the now defunct Bordeaux Academy. 
Among them were some thirty-two inedited 
letters of Montesquieu relating to the business 
of the academy, to the war in Bohemia, and 
more especially to the writing of the Esprit dei 
Lois. In one of these letters Montesquieu says 
that he is engaged eight hoars each day npon 
his book, and that every hour not so employed 
is lost. He is overjoyed to see his work pro¬ 
gressing—“J’en suis entliousiasmd; je suis 
mon premier admirateur. Je ne sais si je serai 
le dernier.” Tho letters are to be published 
immediately at Bordeaux in a little volume 
edited by M. Celeste, the sub-librarian of the 
town, who has been able to add several fresh 
details about Montesquieu—biographical and 
bibliographical—from the same collection of 
papers. 

John Bull’s Neighbour in her True Light, the 
not very good-tempered reply to John Bull et son 
lie, is to he published immediatcly^in a French 
translation. 

Mr. Fawcett has been elected a correspond¬ 
ing member of the Acaddmie des Sciences 
morales et politiques, in the department of 
political economy. 

In order to do justioe to the printing of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, the Im- 
primerie Rationale has had four new sets of 
type engraved under the direction of MM. 
Renan and de Vogue. These are—(1) Classical 
Phoenician; (2) Ancient Phoenician ; (3) Neo- 
Punic; and (4) Hebrew; the three first are 
based upon photographs of the inscriptions, 
the last upon the characters in Robert Estienne’s 
Bible. The same establishment is now having 
engraved a fount of Turkish type under the 
direction of M. Barbier de Meynard. 

The name of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly having 
been mentioned among the candidates for the 
vacancy at the Acaddmie franjaise, he has con¬ 
tradicted the report in the following letter:— 

“ L’Intransigeant s’est trompc; je ne pose point 
ma candidature a T Acaddmie et je ne la poeersi 
jamais. Les groupes litteraires ne me tentent pas 
et je n’ai jamais ambitionnd d’en faire partie. Ce 
n’est 11 m de l’orgueil ni de la modestie. Je ne 
suis ni au-dessus ni au-dessous. Je suis 1 cote.” 

The following letter from M. Alphonse 
Daudet is also interesting:— 

“Vous rappelez-vous le doefeur Rivals de Jett ? 
n vient de mourir, le vaillant homme, et on le 
porte auj ourd’hui dans le petit cimetiire de Draveil, 
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oil U dormira sous son nom de saint et de heros — 
‘ Docteur Rouffy, medecin de campagne.’ Faites 
quelques lignes sur lui vous-meme! II n’y a pas 
de grand homme qui les ait meritees plus que 
celui-la. Vous savez que tous les details sur lui, 
son cheval, sa voiture, ses notes jamais payees, 
etaient absolument vrais.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
nature’s voices. 

The bee goes humming ’mid the honied bells ; 
The bird of morning, as he upward soars, 

High at the gate of paradise outpours 
His matin melody ; the breezy dells 
Are carol-haunted; hark, the cuckoo tells 
Of faery worlds unseen; past cottage doors 
The rill scarce whispers, while full loudly roars 
The thundering torrent down the echoing fells. 

And these are Nature’s voices, these the choir 
That bid the poet join their band and sing 1 
Thrice-happy choristers, no poet’s lyre 

Should mar the rapture that your voices bring: 
Sing on, O sing, and let our sole desire 
Be, at your feet, to still lie listening. 

Samuel Waddington. 


OBITUARY. 

H. A. BRIGIIT. 

Tint death of Mr. Henry Arthur Bright re¬ 
moves a remarkable example of the combina¬ 
tion of commercial with literary ability. Such 
instances are not so few as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed, though it may well be, with the greater 
extension of professional authorship, they will 
become rarer. Mr. Bright was bom at Liver¬ 
pool in 1830, of Unitarian parentage. He was 
sent to Bugby, and thence to the Univer¬ 
sities of Cambridge and London, of both of 
which he was a graduate. Ho was a member 
of the firm of Gibbs, Bright, & Co., and took an 
active part in philanthropic and magisterial 
work in his native town. Besides being an 
occasional contributor to many periodicals, he 
wrote for Eraser’s Magazine on the American 
Presidential Election (1852) and on Canada 
(1853) under the pseudonym of “ A Cambridge 
Man,” which he also used in his pamphlet on 
Free Blacks ami Slaves (1853). Notices from his 
pen of Thomas Moore and of De Quincey ap¬ 
peared in the Westminster of 1854. Some of his 
works were privately printed. Thus he brought 
out in 1874 Same Account of the Olenriddell 
MS. of Burns’ Poems, and edited a diary of 
Mdme. Boland and some letters of Cole¬ 
ridge for tho Philobiblon Society. For 
the Boxburgho Club he edited the poems 
of Sir Kenelm Digby. In 1874 he wroto for 
the Gardener's Chronicle some monthly obser¬ 
vations of his own garden, of which in the 
following year he printed fifty copies for 
presentation to his friends. The Year in 
a Lancashire Garden was so warmly welcomed 
that, acting upon urgent advice, he decided to 
issue the book to the world at large. This, not 
without some reluctance, was done in 1879, and 
it was as favourably received by the larger as 
by the smaller circle. In 1881 a companion to 
it appeared in an essay on The English Flower 
Garden, which was amplified from an article in 
the Quarterly. It is on these two small volumes 
that Mr. Bright’s reputation must rest. They 
show him to have been a man of fine sensibility 
and high cultivation. Without making the 
least pretension to a scientific standpoint, his 
observations are keen and accurate. The value 
of the book is as literature. The flowers of the 
garden have in his eyes an intellectual interest, 
due to poetical and historical associations, 
superadded to the pleasure to be derived from 
their beauty of form and colour. There are 
many personal touches in these books, as, for 
instance, his acquaintance with Hawthorne, 
who, on his part, has left some notices of his 


Lancashire friend. Mr. Bright’s amiable char¬ 
acter, joined to his ability and acquirements, 
gained him a host of friends. Many of the 
most active workers in the literary world were 
known to him by personal or epistolary inter¬ 
course. His sympathies were warm, and in¬ 
creased the admiration and regard in which he 
was held. William E. A. Axon. 


IN ME MORI AM 

CHARLES OLD GOODFORD, D.D., PROVOST OF ETON. 

It would ill become a journal like this to pass 
over in silence the death of any scholar who had 
attained so distinguished a position as that of 
Provost of Eton. It is doubly well to say a 
few words on Dr. Goodford’s death, because 
special knowledge of the man was confined to 
a comparative few, and because in days of unrest 
and change we are apt to forget those whose 
main work in life has been ended some years 
before tho life itself is closed. 

It is forty-three years, almost to a day, that 
the present writer, entering Eton somewhat 
later in “ the half ” than the gathering of the 
school after Easter, became a pupil of Mr. 
Goodford, then one of tho younger masters. 
He gained a friend with whom cordial relations 
continued to the last, whilo for some years cir¬ 
cumstances brought him into a very special 
nearness and intimacy with his former tutor, 
then head-master, enabled him to know 
better than most a somewhat reserved and 
cautious man, and developed a respectful liking 
into a sincere affection. It has seemed a duty 
to place on record somewhat of the character 
and life of bis friend. 

Charles Old Goodford, bom in 1812, the 
younger son of Mr. Goodford, of Chilton Can- 
telo, near Yeovil, himself an Eton man, was 
entered at an early age as a King's Scholar at 
that school. He became in due tune scholar and 
fellow of King’s, Cambridge, and a master at 
Eton while still an undergraduate. This was, 
however, of no importance, since there was no 
selection possible of men based on their stand¬ 
ing in the class lists. King’s College at Cam¬ 
bridge, as New College at Oxford, had. the 
privilege of presenting its men for degrees 
without the university examinations; and Mr. 
Goodford, with many others, was therefore 
unable to prove in the schools the soundness of 
the scholarship he had gained, as full and excel¬ 
lent in his case as it was lacking in some others 
who had passed through the same training and 
attained the same position. 

Young as Mr. Goodford was on becoming a 
master, and even when in a year or two he 
had charge of a largo and important house, 
succeeding his tutor, Mr. Wilder, who still 
survives him ns a fellow of the college, he 
never gave his pupils the impression that he 
was a young man. There was about him a 
grave and stately dignity, which tho plainness 
of his features and want of grace in his person 
never impaired; there was a gentlemanlike and 
high-bred tone about all that ho said and did, 
from which a strong West-country accent did 
not detract. Forty years ago, accent and 
dialect were less conformed than now to a 
London pattern, and it may be doubted 
if it be a gain to the language to have 
so far smoothed away linguistic differences. 
As a tutor, Dr. Goodford had few equals. 
Accurate, painstaking, patient, always ready to 
invent, or reproduce from others, little aids to 
memory for grammatical niceties, insisting on 
accuracy and painstaking in his pupils, they 
came to know that difficulties must be faced, 
not shirked, and to conform in a degree to 
their tutor’s standard. He was in the habit 
of stating paradoxes, which at the time he 
meant, as, if a boy made a mistake, “ Did you 
look out that word, Jones “ No, sir; please, 


sir, I thought-” “Never think till you 

are in the sixth form—till then, look out every 
word.” This is said, however, of boys who 
had some turn at least for work, some intellect 
to cultivate. No man knew better than he 
did that there were some boys who could 
not write themes and do verses, for whom 
Latin und Greek would ever remain dead 
languages, whose only reading through life 
would be the sporting papers, for whom the 
advantages of Eton, if any, were that they 
should become a shade less loutish than Tony 
Lumpkin, the native growths of too many West- 
country homes. A largo proportion of his pupils 
came from his own county and those adjacent. 
When such lads wore under his charge he did 
not attempt the impossible or break his heart 
over their dulnoss ; he let them be, minimising 
in such ways as he could their harmful example. 
To a responsive boy he showed boundless zeal, 
allowed him to borrow books from his own 
excellent library, explained or laid down a 
course of English literature, encouraged the 
study of modern languages and mathematics— 
in those days no purt of school work. There 
are many of his pupils who feel that they 
owed to him their first introduction and 
stimulus to whatever literary culture they now 
possess. 

As a form-master he was not so good. The 
real work of Eton was then generally done in 
the pupil room ; the school lesson was often 
treated as a mere repetition to see if the work 
were correctly known, illustration or explana¬ 
tion being purposely left on one side. Boys used 
to think that Goodford slept through most of 
the lessons as fourth-form or remove master— 
lie certainly always closed his eyes—but he 
woke into immediate vigour and liveliness at 
tho sound of a mistranslation or a false 
quantity. It is but fair to teachers of those 
distant days to record that there were other 
masters who took a different view of the school 
work, and that the lessons given, for instance, 
by Carter, the present Fellow of Eton, and 
Cookesley, a true genius, however perverse and 
erratic, were no mere hearing of tasks, but 
real and brilliant teaching. And Goodford as 
head-master, when he took the sixth-form 
boys, who are to a large extent emancipated 
from tutorial supervision, showed himself the 
able and scholarly teacher, sound if not 
always inspiriting, his pupils had known him 
to be. 

As a house-m aster Goodford was eminently 
liberal and kind. He was, perhaps, too un¬ 
suspicious, too eager to believe in all boys the 
moral excellence which had been his own as a 
boy, and to hope for amendment whore it was 
hopeless. He kept many a pupil in his house 
in this trust when a more far-seeing and rigid 
kindness would have demanded removal. Hence 
there was a time when the tone of his house 
was indifferent, because he never thought 
that any evils could exist beyond the trivial 
ones, which he scented out with extreme 
vigilance, of an occasional rubber of whist in 
the evening or a stealthy cigar behind a 
hedge. 

In 1853 he became h 'ad-master in succession 
to Dr. Hawtrey, then elected Provost, and the 
school at onoe felt the good effects of the 
change. Few more graceful lloges of a public 
man have ever been written than that on 
Hawtrey in Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s History of 
Eton, which is said to have proceeded from the 
pen of one long an assistant-master under 
him, and which carries great weight. But 
there is another side. Hawtrey, who began 
his head-mastership as an eager reformer, 
had grown reactionary after twenty years of 
work. Bightly confident of the efficiency of 
his own reforms, he could not see that more 
still were needed ; his teaching had become 
mechanical and his discipline lax. He gave 
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those who were in his form the impression of a 
tired man who had had too long a tenuro of 
office. But this does not contradict the more 
enthusiastic feeling about him when he was in 
his prime, an able and energetic bead-master. 
The details of changes introduced by Goodford 
would not interest any at this day, but they 
were many and far-reaching. It is not true, 
though it has been sosaid.thatinany intellectual 
matters his instincts were conservative. He 
aimed at a very completo reconstruction of the 
system of teaching; lio made discipline a 
reality, while he abolished many vexatious 
shams which had needlessly restricted liberty. 
If his plans were but imperfectly carried out, 
the fault was not his, but Provost Hawtrey’s; 
for the Provost had a veto on almost every¬ 
thing done at Eton, while the head-master, 
and not the Provost, was ostensibly responsible. 
Goodford always maintained that in school 
matters the head-master should be alone 
responsible; that there was no more friction 
in the working of the school than really existed 
was owing to the new head-master’s patience, 
persistence, and loyalty—always a most dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic. 

The work of head-master is unquestionably 
less laborious than that of a tutor, and places 
more time at his disposal. Dr. Goodford, as he 
now became, used his leisure time for greater 
study. He was one of those fortunate persons 
who could rise early and go to bed late. He 
had two rooms which composed his library, 
and used them alternately, descending as soon 
as he rose in the morning to light his own fire 
in that which had been tidied for him the 
night before, that it might bum up while he 
was dressing. He was rarely in bed after half¬ 
past five, and for a long period timed his rising 
by the step of a labourer who passed under his 
window at that hour on his way to work at 
Slough. He then wanned a cup of cocoa in an 
Etna, and sat down to hard work at Genuan or 
Italian, both of which languages ho studied 
deeply and thoroughly after ho became head¬ 
master. Of all literature in all languages 
known to him he was a most diligent student, 
as conscientious with himself as he had been 
with his pupils in earlier days. Holding his 
own views, those of a moderate High Church¬ 
man of the pre-Ititualistic school, ho had the 
widest toleration for those of others, and he 
read with delight and large acquiescence Prof. 
Jowett’s essay on the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture in Essays awl Rcvicivs. In these studies 
he followed learning for learning's sake, and 
made her her own great reward ; for he never 
wrote, or apparently desired to write, anything 
but his sermons — unless the edition of Terence, 
which he printed to givo as a “leaving book ” 
to his sixth-form boys, be considered an 
exception. The sermons were well written; 
but he was a singularly monotonous and 
ungraceful reader ; the cloquenco of Jeremy 
Taylor would have been destroyed had it been 
delivered by the Provost. 

When Hawtrcy died, the Public Schools Com¬ 
mission was preparing; Goodford was in the 
vigour of his life, and took the greatest interest 
in the work of the Commission, looking forward 
to it to aid his own and other reforms. 
He had no desire to quit the post ho filled so 
well, and his nomination by the Crown to the 
Provostship was an unmitigated distress to 
him. Lord Palmerston, who knew nothing of 
Eton politics, had named him to the Queen, as 
it afterwards appeared, solely because ho 
thought, erroneously, that ho was following 
invariable precedent; and Goodford acquiesced 
because he would not harass her Majesty, then 
recently left a widow, by giving her the trouble 
of another selection. His exceeding loyalty led 
him to do violence to his own feelings, and take 
an offioe which shelved him, which ho did not 
want, and which he could ill afford. The death 


of his elder brother, which not long after 
gave him possession of the family estates, 
seemed then far distant, and the renunciation 
of about two-thirds of the income he had 
had as headmaster was a sign of the loyal 
and obedient spirit which always characterised 
him. 

His successor’s rule was as narrow and 
pedantic as, however thwarted, his own had 
been large and liberal. Whatever was done by 
Dr. Balston to meet the demands of the time 
was grudgingly and unwillingly performed. 
So fur as in him lay, ho undid whatever of 
reform had been introduced. It is, however, 
but fair to say that the office was forced on 
Dr. Balston, and that he gave it up, as he said 
ho should, at the end of six years. He was a 
stop-gap, and perhaps too modest to regard 
himself in any other light. And no doubt 
great allowance must bo made for a man who 
had already retirod, and who was dragged from 
the leisured conservatism of the Eton cloisters 
to take a post which he did not like. The fact 
yet remains that he filled it ill. There were 
those who, knowing how much Hawtrey had 
done to neutralise Goodford, hoped that Good- 
forn as a reforming Provost might neutralise 
Balston. But they little knew the consistency 
and logical honesty of the Provost. To one who 
expressed this hope ho said, in effect: “How 
can I possibly interfere ? Do you not know 
that for nine years I have constantly said that 
the head-master ought to be independent of the 
Provost in all school affairs r How can I stultify 
myself, how unsay what I have said, and 
violate this principle to carry out what I wish 'i 
To uphold the head-master is in the long run 
the best, as well as the most honest, policy.” 
But he knew he was laid by; the Public Schools 
Act made him a mere chairman of a Governing 
Body the majority of whom know no more 
of the real working of Eton than if they were 
Hindus. To them also he was loyal; and, if he 
grew more and more conservative, it was ns 
perhaps tho only mode of preserving the old 
traditions of Eton, and retaining the continuity 
of the school, without which, as it seems to 
many, reform would bo of scant value. The 
Provost’s course in Dr. Balston’s time has 
naturally been continued under tho colour¬ 
less regime of Dr. Hornby, of which we need 
not here speak. 

For many years Dr. Goodford’s health had 
been far from good. Ho kept up his old studious 
habits, but the want of a regular occupation 
laid on him from outside irked him, and per¬ 
haps made him less able to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of illness. The foundation of the com¬ 
plaints from which ho died dated, however, 
from a chill contracted many years since, 
when on a wot day he gave his overcoat to a 
lady on the outside of a coach. He long 
suffered acuto pain at times without com¬ 
plaining. 

With the Provost will pass away a host of old- 
world legends of Eton. He and his father 
beforo him had excellent memories, and the 
recollections of tho two combined, and as 
related by the son, went far back into the last 
century. He was a good narrator; and his 
“after-dinner talk, across the walnuts and the 
wine,” would bring vividly before tho hearers 
the Fellows of old days, whose very ghosts can 
now scarce care to haunt the cloisters which 
belong to a mere Governing Body. 

This is no place to speak of the Provost’s 
happy family life, save to say one word of sym¬ 
pathy with those who have lost a tender hus¬ 
band, father, and friend. Those admitted to 
tho inner circle of Dr. Goodford’s companion¬ 
ship were probably few ; he was a man of 
domestic rather than expansive affections. And 
of late he has been known less than of old in a 
changing Eton—more, perhaps, in .Somerset as a 
squire and country rector, though his nook of 


Somerset Is still remote from the larger world. 
But all who knew him, even in a slight 
degree, saw in him a man of sincere piety, pro¬ 
bity, humility, and truth; those who were 
his pupils knew the true scholar and man 
of letters, the kind, indulgent guide and 
friend. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan’» Magazine for May contains Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s address on “Emerson” 
which ho delivered in America. It is full of 
happy sayings, and to the readers of Mr. Arnold 
will rank among his most suggestive contribu¬ 
tions to criticism. In writing about “ F. D. 
Maurice,” the Warden of Keblo College has 
attempted to be so generous and so judicious 
that he has added to the nebulosity of the char¬ 
acter which he treats. “ A Chapter on French 
Geography” deals with an interesting subject 
in a very disjointed manner; the writer might 
have reserved what he had to say till he had 
time to put it into shape. 

BlachmooiTs Magazine continues to be devoted 
to politics and travel, save for a dialogue on 
“ Fashionable Philosophy,” which is slashing 
enough, but sadly lacks lightness of touch. 
Sarcasm without humour is not a very effective 
weapon. 

La Revue de Droit international et de Ltgisla- 
tion com parte contains four principal articles. 
Tho first is on the rights of belligerents on the 
high seas since the Declaration of Paris, 1856, 
by Sir Travers Twiss. The writer, having ex¬ 
plained the conflict of maritime law which led 
up to that Declaration, examines the interpreta¬ 
tions which have been given to its four articles 
in reference more particularly to contraband of 
war and the law of blockade ; and he concludes 
with vindicating the resolutions adopted by 
the Institute of International Law, at its last 
session at Turin, on the subject of “La Course,” 
against the hostilo criticism of M. Arthur 
Desjardins, avocat-general to the Cour de 
Cassation at Paris. The second paper is on 
certain interesting points of Belgian jurispru¬ 
dence in matters of private international law, 
by Prof. Van der Rest, of Brussels. The third 
is by Prof. Alberio Rolin, of Ghent, on 
“ Les Infractions politiques,” more particularly 
with reference to Belgian legislation on the 
subject. This article is in continuation of a 
’ous one, and will bo further continued, 
fourth is by Judge Nys, of Brussels, 
on the beginnings of diplomacy and the 
right of embassy down to the time of 
Grotius. This article is of great historical 
interest, and tho learned judge completes his 
investigation of a subject already handled by 
him in two previous articles. He has not 
overlooked a famous treatise, published by our 
countryman, Dr. Richard Zouche, in 1657, on 
the subject of the dispute between the Pro¬ 
tector Oliver Cromwell and the Portuguese 
Government as to the right of the Protector to 
order the execution of Don Pantaleon Sa, the 
brother of the Portuguese ambassador at 
London, upon Iris conviction for the murder of 
a British subject within the Royal Exchange. 
Dr. Zouohe, in his short treatise, reviewed 
the works of the leading authorities on the 
subject of ambassadorial privileges; Judge 
Nys has added very much to our knowledge 
of tho jurists who have written on this 
important subject, although he has failed to 
discover the author of tho treatise entitled 
Quaestio Veins et Nova, to which Dr. Zouelie’s 
work was a reply. The Revue concludes with 
a notice of recent Austro-Hungarian treatises, 
Ac., by Prof. Strisower, and of French legis¬ 
lation, by Prof. Louis Renault, 
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in which Prof. Jebb has compiled, without 
acknowledgment, a large part of his account 
of early Greek archaeology from a letter and 
magazine article of mine, I had not the 
slightest intention of reflecting on the editorial 
management of the Eua/clujiaedia. Jlrilunniai. 

I am fully aware that the authors of the signed 
articles in the new and splendid edition of the 
Eneyelupueditt are alone responsible for what 
they write; and the editors naturally expect 
that the scholars to whom they have entrusted 
them will not offend against the rules of literary 
courtesy or publish the work of others as if it 
were their own. 

As it is clear that Prof. Robertson Smith has 
no idea of the extent to which Prof. Jebb has 
appropriated my facts, theories, and words, 
and as it is probable that others also will he 
reluctant to behove that a scholar of his repu¬ 
tation can have gone quite so far as I have 
asserted, I will print my original text and Prof. 
Jubb’s reproduction of it in parallel columns. 
It will be seen from this that he has not oidy 
laid hands on the facts and theories I have 
quoted from other writers, combining them as 
I have done, putting my interpretation upon 
them, and omitting everything that I have 
omitted, but that he has also silently appro¬ 
priated the conclusions which, so far as I know, 
I have been the first to arrive at, such as the 
use of the term Pelasgian in the sense of 
“ prehistoric,” the older character of the two 
Homeric passages in which the word denotes 
a Thessalian tribe, the existence of two periods 
of Phoenician influence upon early Greece, the 
diffusion of the Phoenician alphabet through 
Greece at the end of the ninth century B.C., 
the Asianic origin of the so-called Cyprioto 
syllabary, and one or two other points wliich 
will at once strike the reader. 

After saying that “language indicates that 
there must have been a period during which 
the forefathers of the Greeks and Italians, after 
the Celts had parted from them, lived together 
as one people ”—a piece of information which 
will be new to comparative philologists, and 
for which I am not responsible—Prof. Jebb 
proceeds as follows:— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOURCES OF PROF. JEBli’s INFORMATION. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: May 10,1884. 

My friend Prof. Robertson Smith has mis¬ 
understood me. In complaining of the way 


My Letter in the Academy 
of Feb. 1, 1879. 

“Greek writers from 
Homerand Hesiod down¬ 
ward mention Pelas- 
gians; but-, if we ex¬ 
amine their statements, 
we find that the term is 
used in two (or perhaps 
three) senses : firstly, as 
denoting a certain Greek 
tribe which inhabited Thes¬ 
saly during the heroic 
age ; and, secondly, as 
ct[uicalent to our own term 
‘ prehistoric. ’ In the first 
sense it is used twice in 
the Iliad —ii. 0-81, and 
xvi. 233. In two other 
Homeric passages of later 
date (II. X. 129, Od. xix. 
177) the name has passed 
into the region of myth¬ 
ology, and a way has 
accordingly been pre¬ 
pared for the use of it 
by later writers to de¬ 
note those populations 
of Greece and its neigh¬ 
bourhood which we 
should now call pre¬ 
historic, or whose origin 
and relationship were 
unknown. (For this em¬ 
ployment of the word, 
see Herodotus i. 146, 
i. 50, ii. 50, viii. 44, vii. 
94, ii. 51, y. 26, vi. 138.) 
. , ,, In the oldest pas- 


Frof. Jebb in the ENCYCLO¬ 
PAEDIA BhITANNICA 

(vol. xi., p. 90). 

“Insome Homeric pas 
sages, and those among the 
oldest, the name Pelasyoi 
denotes a tribe of Achaean 
or Aeolian Greeks living 
in Thessaly (II. ii. 081, 
xvi. 233). In other poetical 
texts of a later dale, and 
repeatedly in Herodotus, 
Felasgoi is a general 
designation for people 
of whom the Greeks 
knew little definitely, 
except that they had 
preceded the Hellenic 
dwellers in the land. 
In this second and vague 
use, ‘ Pelasgian' is equiva¬ 
lent to 'prehistoric.' ” 


sages of Homer where it 
occurs it is applieii to 
Akhacan Greeks, not to 
barbarous Thracians; in 
later Greek literature, it 
is merely synonymous with 
'prehistoric.' " 

“ Hence Pischel’s etym¬ 
ology, which makes 
wtKaoyiU a compound of 
the roots we have in 
Ttfpar and tipi (qa), and 
so meaning * the further- 
goers ’ or ‘emigrants,’ 
becomes very probnble.” 


My Article in the Contem¬ 
porary Review, Dec. 
1878. 

“ Phoenicia, ICeft, as it 
was called by the Egyp¬ 
tians, had been brought 
into relation with the 
monarchy of the Nile at 
a remote date ; and among 
the Semitic settlers in the 
Delta or 'Isle of Caphtor' 
must have been natives 
of Sidou and the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. . . . As 
early as the 16 th century 
b.c., therefore, we may 
conclude that the Phoeni¬ 
cians tcere a great com¬ 
mercial people. . . Cyprus, 
in fact, lay midway be¬ 
tween Greece and Phoe¬ 
nicia, and was shared to 
the last between an Aryan 
and a Semitic population." 

" Two distinct periods 
in the history of the 
Aegean thus seem to lie 
unfolded before us; one 
in which Eastern in¬ 
fluence was more or less 
indirect, content to com¬ 
municate the seeds of 
civilisation and culture, 
and to import such ob¬ 
jects as a barbarous race 
would prize: and an¬ 
other in which the East 
was, as it were, trans¬ 
ported into the West, 
and the development of 
Greek art was inter¬ 
rupted by the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign workmen 
and foreign beliefs. This 
second period was the 
period of Phoenician 
colonisation as distinct 
from that of mei-e trading 
voyages —the period, in 
fact, when Thebes was 
made a Phoenician for¬ 
tress, and the Phoenician 
alphabet diffused through¬ 
out the Greek world." 

“The Phoenician al¬ 
phabet, origin ally deri red 
from the alphabet of the 


" It has been conjec¬ 
tured that in Pelasgos we 
have combined the roots 
of repay and etui (pa).* 
The name would then 
mean ‘ the further-goer,’ 

‘ the emigrant.’ It would 
thus be appropriate as 
the name given by the 
Hellenes, who had re¬ 
mained behind in Phry¬ 
gia, to the kinsmen who 
had passed over into 
Europe before them ’’ (!). 

Ibid. 

“ Phoenicia, called ' Keft ’ 
by the Egyptians, had at 
a remote period contri¬ 
buted Semitic settlers to 
the Delta, or ‘ Isle of 
Caphtor,’ and it would 
appear from the evidence 
of the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments that the Kcfa, or 
Phoenicians, were a great 
commercial people as early 
as the sixteenth century 
n.c. Cyprus, visible from 
the heights of Lebanon, 
was the first stage of the 
Phoenician advance into 
the Western waters; and 
to the last there teas in 
Cyprus a Semitic clement 
side by side with the Indo- 
European." 

“ Two periods of Phoe¬ 
nician influence on early 
Greece may be distin¬ 
guished : first, a period 
during which they were 
brought into intercourse 
with the Greeks merely 
by traffic in occasional 
voyages ; secondly, a 
period of Phoenician 
trading settlements in 
the islands or on the 
coasts of the Greek seas, 
when their influence 
became more penetrat¬ 
ing and thorough. It 
was probably early in 
this second period—per¬ 
haps about the end of 
the ninth century b.c.— 
that the Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet became diffused through 
Greece. This alphabet 
was itself derived from the 
alphabet of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which was 
brought into Phoenicia by 
the Phoenician settlers in 
the Delta. It was im¬ 
ported into Greece, prob¬ 
ably by the Aramaco- 
Phoenicians of the Gulf of 
Antioch—not by thePhoe- 


* Of course I wrote ya, but Prof. Jebb has 
carefully copied the misprint. I have come across 
other blunders of his in comparative philology 
which are quite as portentous. In fact, whenever 
Prof. .Tebb strays into the province of the com¬ 
parative philologist—and he is rather fond of 
doing so—he generally contrives to make some 
elementary mistake. I should not have noticed 
these errors in what might seem to lie outside his 
special subject had he not once claimed to sit in 
judgment on certain Homeric questions which 
involved a knowledge of the latest and most minute 
researches in scientific philology (sea Academy, 


November 19,1881, p. 385). 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics, nicians of Tyre and Sidon 
and imported into their —and seems to have 
mother-country by the superseded, i« Asm 
Phoenician settlers of the Minor and the tslands, a 
Delta, was brought to syllabary of some seventy 
Greece, not probably by the characters, which continued 
Phoenicians of Tyre and to be used in Cyprus doom 
Sidon, but by the Ara- to a late time, The direct 
snaeans of the Gulf of Phoenician influence on 
Antioch. .. . Before the Greece lasted to about 
introduction of the sim- 600 b.c. Commerce and 
pier Phoenician alpha- navigation were tiie pro- 
bet, the inhabitants of vinces in which the 
Asia Minor and the neigh- Phoenician influence, 
bouring islands appear to strictly so called, was 
hare used a syllabary of most felt by the Greeks. 
some seventy characters. In art and science, in 
which continued to be em- everything that con- 
ployed in conservative cemed the higher cul- 
Cyprus down to a very ture, the Phoenicians seem 
late date; but, so far as to have been little more 
we know at present, the than carriers from cast to 
Greeks of the mainland west of Egyptian, Assy- 
were unacquainted with rian, or Babylonian 
writing before the Ara- ideas.” 
maeo-Phoenicians had 
taught them their pho¬ 
netic symbols.” 

“ We may infer that 
the alphabet of Kadmus 
was brought to the West 
at a date not very remote 
from that of Mesha and 
Ahab, perhaps about 
800 b.c.” 

‘* Phoenician influence 
continued to be felt up 
to the end of the seventh 
century b.c.” 

“ In art, as in myth¬ 
ology and religion, Phoe¬ 
nicia was but a carrier 
and intermediary between 
East and West." 

“Phoenicianart, . . . 
though based on both 
Egyptian and Assyrian 
models, owed far more 
to Assyria than it did to 
Egypt. ... To under¬ 
stand Assyrian art . . . 
we must go back to . . . 
primaeval Babylonia.” 

“The whole cycle of “Thus Melcarth, the 
myths grouped about the city-god of Tyre, is re¬ 
name of Herakles points cognised in MeUcertes 
as clearly to a Semitic as worshipped at the 
source as does the myth of isthmus of Corinth. In 
Aphrodite and Adonis; one Greek form of the 
and the extravagant worship of Heracles, 
lamentations that ac- Astarte—the goddess of 
companied the worship the Phoenician sailors— 
of the Akhaean Demeter becomes Aphrodite who 
(Herod, v. 61) came as springs from the sea. 
certainly from the East,” The myth of Adonis, the 
&c. worship of the Achaean 

Demeter, are other ex¬ 
amples.” 

I have italicised some of the passages in order 
to facilitate comparison. They wul serve to 
show that, when Prof. Jebb did me the honour 
of copying out the very expressions I had used, 
he treated me somewhat hardly in not following 
the oxample of his two coadjutors in the article 
on Greek history (Mr. Tozer and Dr. Donald¬ 
son), who mention the authorities from whom 
they have derived, not, indeed, their turns of 
expression, but their general facts. I can now 
understand why Prof. Jebb accuses me in the 
Edinburgh Review of being a plagiarist, who 
pilfers without acknowledgment, and does not 
always pilfer correctly.* A. H. Sayce. 


THE RETORT OF PLAGIARISM. 

Sc raying ham Rectory, York: Hay 8,1984. 

I venture to think that the letter in which 
Mr. Sayce retorts on Mr. Jebb the charge of 
plagiarism must have caused not a little pam 
to many readers. Here are two professors, 
with a great and, we may suppose, well-earned 
reputation, charging each the other with un¬ 
acknowledged appropriation of a systematic 
sort, if not with downright theft. Mr. Sayoe s 
retort is provoked by an article on his edition 
of Herodotos in the current number of the 
Edinburgh Review ; and this unsigned article he 
ascribes to Mr. Jebb, the authorship bein£, as 
he affirms, an open secret. The measure is, to 
say the least, a strong one; but his letter does 
no more than assert that Mr. Jebb ventures on 
imfamiliir ground, and therefore blunders when 
he deals with Egyptology and Eastern learn¬ 
ing generally, and, further, that Mr. Jebb’s 
articles on early Greek history contributed to 
the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Brstannica 
are largely borrowed, without acknowledg¬ 
ment, from writings of Mr. Sayce. 

It is hard to see how such a counter-charge 
is any refutation of the indictment brought 
against Mr. Sayce in the Edinburgh Remew. 
There can surely be not the least doubt that 
some of Mr. Sayce’s translations given by the 
reviewer (p. 325) are wrong ? There is also no 
doubt that Mr. Sayoe has brought against 
Herodotos some charges which are directly 
refuted by the words of Herodotos himself. 
Mr. Sayce maintains, for instance, that “ The 
tale of the Phoenix, which he plagiarised from 
Hekataeos, is a convincing proof how little he 
cared for really first-hand evidence, and how 
ready he was to insert any legend which pleased 
his fancy, and to make himself responsible for its 
truth." But this story is one of those for which 
Herodotos distinctly disclaims all responsi¬ 
bility ; in fact, he says that he does not believe 
it (ii. 73). It is not easy to understand how 
unfairness and misrepresentation could go much 
beyond this, or how the transgression of one 
scholar can be atoned by asserting, or even 
proving, that another is not less guilty. I 
confess, for myself, that I read with no little 
surprise the chapters on “ Myths and Myth¬ 
ology ” in Mr. Sayce’s Introduction to the Science 
of Language, in which he seemed to deal with 
me after the fashion in which he complains that 
he has been dealt with by Mr. Jebb. To this 
surprise I gave some expression in p. 570 of the 
last edition of my Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations. 

The habit and the temper shown in these 
controversies seem deplorable ; nor can recrim¬ 
ination do much towards mending matters. 
The remedy may be found in the old way of 
giving too many, rather than too few, refer¬ 
ences; but it is high time that both the 
plagiarism and the charges of plagiarism should 
come to an end. George W. Cox. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, May 18,4 p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary Meeting. 
7.30 p.m. Education : “ The Training of the 
Imagination.” by Mr. James Sail}’. _ , _ 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. “ Fer¬ 
mentation and Distillation," H., by Prof. W. Noel 
Hartley. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature ” (concluded), by Mr. C. Cave. 

8 p.m. Victorialnstitute: “ Evolution,” by Mr. 
J. Hassell. 

Tuesday, May 20 , 8 p.m. Royal Insti tuti on: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle, HI., by Prof. 
Gamgee. 


* I feel grateful to Prof. Jebb for drawing my 
attention to the complaint made against me by 
Dr. Hinrichs, which 1 had not previously seen. 
Had I done so, I should long ago have publicly 
asked his pardon for an omission which was alto- 

f ither accidental. Owing to absence in Egypt, 
was unable to revise the proofs of my Appendix 
to Prof. Mahaffy’s History of Greek Literature, the 


result being that several of the references and 
numerals contained in it were incorrect, and that 
the reference to Dr. Hinrich’s admirable mono¬ 
graph was omitted. But all these shortcomings 
have been rectified in the new edition of the book 
published a year ago, where I have specially 
recorded my obligations to the German scholar. 


7.46 p.m. Statistical: “ AStatistioal Review of 
Canada, including its Confederated Provinces," by 
Mr. C. Walfard. 

8 pan. Civil Engineers: “The Progress of 
Upland Water through a Tidal Estuary, by Mr. 
R. W. Peregrine Birch. __ „ . , 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Isopoda collected 
during the Voyage of the Challenger—l.. The Owns 
Serolu," by Mr. F. ~ ~.- 


E. Beddard; “The MoDikw 


thuria nigra), especially of its Ouverian Organs,” by 
Prof. Bell: “ Hybrids among the Salmonidae,” IL, 
by Mr . P. Day# 

Wxdbrsday. May 21. 8 p.m. British Archaeological: 
“ The Ancient Part of Lard, Italy,” by Signora 

^™8 P p!m. Society of Arts: “Telegraph Thrift,* 
by Lieut.-Col. Webber. 

Thursday, May 22,8 p.m. Royal Institution: ” Flame 
and Oxidation,” Tv., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Eoonomio Applica¬ 
tions of Seaweed, by Mr. E. C. Stanford 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “The Eleetriori 
Oongreeeee of Paris/’ by Mr. W. H. Preece. 
Friday, May 23,8 p.m. Browning Society. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Distances of 
the Sued Stars,” by Mr. David Qffl. 

Saturday, May 24, * p.m. Unseen: A nni versary 
Meeting; Election of Council. 

3 mm. Royal Institution: “Microscopical 

Geology." H.. by Prof. Bonner. _ 

8 p.m. Physical: “An Immersion Galvano¬ 
meter and Kohlbiausch’s Metre Bridges for 
Alternating Currents.” by Dr. W. H. Stone; “ A 
Speed Indicator,” by Mr. Walter Brilyj/’Enteria, 
or Lowest Temperatures of Fasten,” by Dr. Guthrie. 
7 p.m. Essex Field Club. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS ON LUOILIUS. 

In Luciliana (Berlin : Calvary) Lucian MuBer 
reviewB two recent publications on Lucilins— 
one by Kleinschmit, of Marburg (1883), the 
other by Marx, of Bonn. Of Klainsohmi t’s 
“gekronte Preisaufgabe,” which falls into 
three heads—(1) Grammatical Forms, (2) 
Syntax, (3) Tropes and Figures—he speaks in 
a tone of mingled admiration at its subtle 
remarks on Ola-Latin usages, and surprise at 
its incredible errors. To the former belongs the 
remark that the elision of finals in sis and is 
appears predominantly in the fifth foot of the 
Lucilian hexameter; the other cases are 
mostly in the first and second. Again, that 
not a few Lucilian words are found only in 
Cicero besides; a remark which naturally 
applies primarily to the letters—in which 
many points of contact, as is well known, may 
be traoed, not only with Ludlius, but with the 
Satires and Epistles of Horaoe. Kleinschmit, 
as also Marx, is praised for his Latin; yet 
with some reservation, and the observation 
that the best model for dissertations is that 
adopted by Lachmann in his Co m men t a r y on 
Lucretius, an imitation of the old Latin 
grammarians. Lucian Muller takes occasion 
to pass a damnatory sentence on Leo, who, it 
seems, has reviewed Kleinschmit with severity. 

Marx differs from Kleinschmit in a perverse 
incapacity for finding L. Muller’s edition of 
Luctiius final, and appealing to Lachm a nn ’* 
edition in cases where L. Muller fails to satisfy 
reasonable criticism. It is not doubtful that 
Lachmaun’s edition (a posthumous work which 
Haupt shrank from editing, and which Munro, 
one of Lachmann’s greatest admirers, can only 
partially praise) leaves much to be desiderated. 
But this is no reason why Marx should be 
accused of ignorance for quoting Lachmann’s 
readings; nor for the repeated and contemptu¬ 
ous {illusions which L. Muller has thought fit 
to make to the edition as “ the book C. Lucili 
Saturarum even if it does justify the par¬ 
ticularising summary, given on pp. 13-15, of 
the principal errors it contains, and the very 
precise numeration of twelve new emendations 
which may, he thinks, be accepted as worth 
consideration. 

Marx’ own work is divided, into seven 
chapters: (1) critioal and exegetical; (2)-—(5) 
on books i., ii., xiii., xiv.; (6) chronological; 
(7) i. 3. It is praised for its industry and 
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research; and special remarks are quoted with 
approval. The conjectures are condemned. I 
should add that its title is Studia Luciliana ; 
Klein sohmit’s is De Lucili Saturarum genere 
dictndi. E. ELLI8. 


OBITUARY. 

ADOLPHS WURTZ. 

But a month has elapsed since the death ot 
Dumas, and now another great French chemist 
is gone. Charles-Adolphe Wurtz was bom at 
Strassburg on November 26, 1817 ; he died at 
Paris on May 12, 1884. His first chemical ap¬ 
pointments were in connexion with the Faculty 
of Medicine in his native town. After his 
arrival in Paris in 1845 he worked and lectured 
in the Ecole des Arts et Manufactures and in 
the Institut agronomique at Versailles. He 
was elected a foreign member of the Royal 
Society in 1864; he was also a foreign 
member of the Chemical Society. He received 
the Faraday medal of the latter body in 
1878. The Royal Society awarded him a 
Copley medal in 1881. Only last year the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh elected him a 
foreign member. He was also a member of the 
Institut and of the Acad&nie de Mddecine. 
The industry and ingenuity of Wurtz in the 
branches of chemical research which he had 
made his own were very great. The Royal 
Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers gives a 
list of 104 memoirs, most of them of consider¬ 
able importance, which he had published up to 
tho year 1879. His researches on alcohol- 
derivatives and on the compound-ammonias are 
particularly noteworthy. His discovery, in 
1856, of glycol, the first diatomic alcohol, was 
of great interest. Two of Wurtz’s books, his 
Legons tlimentaires de C'himie moderne and his 
T/tiorie atomique, arc well known in England. 
So is his monumental Didionnaire de Chimie 
pure et appliquie. In this work he was 
assisted by a large number of fellow-workers. 
The volumes, five in number, are full of 
excellent illustrations, and contain between 
four and five thousand pages of closely printed 
text in double columns. A Supplement, 
which has already extended to more than 1,100 
pages, and goes down to the letter 0, was 
begun shortly after the completion of the 
Dictionary. This Supplement does not ignore 
the work of English chemists and mineralogists 
to anything like the extent to which the original 
Dictionary, in some of its articles, ignored 
them, and it is really brought down to the 
present time. 


DR. ARGUS SMITH. 

A Scotch chemist, well known for his in¬ 
vestigations into the influence of manufacturing 
operations upon the composition of the air and 
rain, has passed away—Robert Angus Smith. 
He was bom near Glasgow on February 15, 
1817, and died on May 12 at Colwyn Bay, 
where he was staying for the benefit of his 
health. He held the appointment of Inspector- 
General of Alkali Works during the last ten 
years, fulfilling the difficult duties of that 
office with great tact and skill. Dr. Angus 
Smith was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in Do?; in 1882 the University of Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He was the author of many papers and 
reports upon the subject of chemical climat- 
ology, a science which he may be said to have 
created. In 1875, in conjunction with Mr. 
Thomas Young, he edited .the collected papers 
of Thomas Graham, a magnifloent tribute of 
affection and esteem to the memory of that 
distinguished chemist and physicist. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EDITING OF MEDIAEVAL TEXTS. 

Cambridge: May 10 , 1884. 

I am glad to notice from Dr. Buddensieg’s 
reply that my criticism on his Widif volumes 
has not ruffled his temper. An answer on my 
part is necessary, though, of oourse, I need not 
say anything regarding the strange distinction 
he draws between “ unfamiliarity ” and “not 
very familiar.” 

First, as to Dr. Buddensieg’s concluding 
paragraph, in which he remarks that I did 
“not touch upon the main question as to the 
M8S., their examination, appreciation, com¬ 
parison, their families, scribes, glossers, cor¬ 
rectors, &c.” I think it will appear quite 
natural to everyone that I did not do so, as 
neirly all the MSS. are far away from me, 
either at Vienna or at Prague; only one, and 
that the least valuable, is in this country— 
in the possession of Lord Ashbumham. It 
was, therefore, out of my power to say 
anything on this point. Moreover, I gladly 
accepted Dr. Buddensieg’s decision as to that 
main (I use his own word) question, as he 
appeared to me eminently qualified to deal 
with it. Again, so far as I am personally con¬ 
cerned, an editor is welcome to take as the 
basis for bis text any MS. he likes, so long as 
he gives the exact readings of the MSS., either 
in the text or in foot-notes. These readings are 
usually a criterion whereby we may know the 
age or, at any rate, the value of the MSS. Any 
additional disquisition of the editor has, no 
doubt, its importance, and may even be in¬ 
dispensable; but, for my part, I prefer the 
actual readings of the MSS. 

Here we naturally come back again to the 
only question which I touched upon, and the 
only one which concerns me for the present— 
namely, the question of orthography. Dr. 
Buddensieg says I asked him what are “ faults 
of the scribe” and “evident mistakes.” Dr. 
Buddensieg is in error; I asked nothing of 
the kind. His Preface had sufficiently shown 
me what sort of spellings he considered to be 
“ faults of the scribe ” and “ evident mistakes; ” 
and, so far from asking him for a further ex¬ 
planation, I said, as emphatically as politeness 
on my part would allow me, that 1 did not 
agree with him—that I regardod the forms 
which he had discarded and omitted from his 
edition as very precious. I even invited Dr. 
Buddensieg to study Du Cange, Diefenbach, 
and a host of other lexicons a little closely, 
which would soon convince him that some of 
the spellings which he regarded as “ faults of 
the scribe,” “ evident mistakes,” or “vagaries,” 
had occurred in very respectable numbers, had 
lived through ages and in all regions, had 
produced endless forms and new words, and 
required careful handling. 

Dr. Buddensieg now, in order to answer a 
question which I never asked, produces a fresh 
list of what he calls “ vagaries.” None 
of these instances, however, differ, in their 
character, from those quoted in his Pre¬ 
face ; therefore my reply to that Preface, 
quoted above, still holds good. But he now 
adds that, “ -with nearly all the mediaevalists of 
Germany, he considers these vagaries of no 
value either for characterising the handwriting 
of a certain period of mediaeval Latinity, or 
for the development of our present language; 
for they owe their origin, not to the Sprachgeist 
of the time, but to the negligence of the 
copyist.” 

Dr. Buddensieg speaks here as we might 
expect a German to speak who is, perhaps, not 
a philologist. The German language owes very 
little to Latin, least of all to Latin of Widif’s 
time. Therefore, a German who makes no 
study of Old French and Old English cannot 
easily realise to what a great extent the 


“vagaries,” or the “faults” and “evident 
mistakes,” which Dr. Buddensieg so heartily 
despises, have influenced the French and 
English languages. In my former letter I 
referred to the word surround —a form which, 
with its Old-French originals, owes its origin 
to the same “vagary” which produced the 
form “dupplicitas,” quoted by Dr. Budden¬ 
sieg, and “ dupplicare, which he may find in 
the Catholicon Anglicum (of 1483), p. 105. I 
might give numerous other instances, but Dr. 
Buddensieg will, no doubt, allow me, for the 
sake of brevity on my part, and for better 
information on his own, to refer him again and 
again to Du Cange and Diefenbach, those vast 
storehouses of the very “vagaries, faults, and 
evident mistakes ” which he wishes us to dis¬ 
card and neglect. A considerable portion of 
Diefenbach’s closely printed quarto volume of 
644 pages, with three columns to a page, is 
nothing bnt a record of such vagaries (!), 
faults (!), end mistakes (!), all carefully culled 
by Diefenbach from the numerous Vocahvlarii, 
the Gemmae, Oemmulae, &c., which were the 
actual dictionaries of Wiclifs period and the 
two succeeding centuries. In this Diefenbach 
record Dr. Buddensieg may also find, for 
instance, the form encheridion, which he now 
quotes as a “vagary,” and which he would 
probably omit in his next Wiclif volume. 

Editors are apt to regard these forms as 
mistakes of the scribes. But they really mark 
'a period of the Latin language. Just as the 
Latin of Marculf’s Formulae (not to speak of 
numerous other documents) marks the Mero¬ 
vingian period, so does the Latin of the 
Wiclif M88. mark the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Many years ago Marculf’s Latin was 
also altered and “ corrected ” by his editors in a 
manner which would have satisfied all those 
“ poor theologians and dogmatists ” in whose 
behalf Mr. Karl Pearson made his appeal for 
“ critical ” texts in the Academy of April 26. 
But when, a little more than forty years ago, 
a more careful study of mediaeval history, and 
a sounder knowledge of language, prompted 
editors to a more rigorous examination and a 
more scientific editing of mediaeval texts, it 
was found that none of the existing editions 
was satisfactory. The desire for “ emending ” 
texts, which has existed as long as texts have 
existed, now tries to vent itself on the later 
mediaeval authors. Surely, says Dr. Budden¬ 
sieg and other editors, if we are not allowed to 
correct . Marculf, and the documents of his 
period, let us then have some later authors 
and documents; we must have something to 
exercise our “ critical ” faculty upon. And so 
we are, day after day, presented with so-called 
critical texts, so critically prepared that they 
can render no service to philology. I have 
already, on more than one occasion, pointed to 
the Master of the Rolls’ volumes as being edited 
in this manner. And we now find that the 
same plan is adopted for works like those of 
Wiclif, the doctoring of whose language is still 
more serious than that of historians. Dr. 
Buddensieg denies that he has edited his 
volumes on the principle laid down for the 
Rolls Scries. But I do not quite see how he 
can deny it in the face of his own Preface, 
where he devotes nearly five pages to an ex¬ 
planation of the mode which he has adopted 
with regard to the orthography. Dr. Budden- 
sieg’s criticisms may differ in the quantity ; they 
may also differ in the quality ; but yet he has 
altered the forms of his MSS., and he has 
omitted readings of the MSS. He says so him¬ 
self. Now this is exactly what is done with 
the Master of the Rolls’ Series. 

But, says Dr. Buddensieg, if an editor has 
merely to reproduce his MSS., he becomes a 
mere copyist or a mere photographer. No 
doubt a learned man like Dr. Buddensieg 
wishes to take up a more congenial position; 
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he wishes to exercise his “judgment” occa¬ 
sionally, or his “ critical ” faculty. In fact, 
he wishes to decide between a “ fault,” or an 
‘evident mistake,” and a “correct reading.” 
But here I repeat what I said already in my 
lirst letter, that the only question is whether 
tho editor is competent to decide between a 
“ fault,” or an “evident mistake,” and a “ cor* 
rect reading.” Let me take Dr. Buddensieg 
himself as an example. We could, probably, 
not find in any part of the globo a better 
trained Latin scholar or a more accomplished 
editor than he is. Well! On p. 23 of his 
lirst volume, in 1. 17, he inserts into his text 
the word cotnmessneiones (with two m’s), a form 
which is hot in any of his MSS.; whereas 
three of his beet MSS. have the not uncom¬ 
mon and better form er,mess<tn'<mes ; three others 
have conmessneivites, and the remaining one 
eoniueiiseorioties. What induced Dr. Buddensieg 
to depart from the correct reading of three of 
his best MSS., and to put into his text a form 
which is not in any of his MSS., not even in 
the most worthless one ? Of course, he thought 
that remiessariniiee of three MSS. was a scribal 
“vagary;” and, as the four other MSS. had 
eonin-, he quietly printed commess<wiunes, thereby 
not only departing from the reading of three 
of his best MSS., but actually inserting a form 
which, though it occurs elsewhere, must vet be 
condemned when we have regard to the etym¬ 
ology of the word. Surely I)r. Buddensieg 
would not call this a “critical” emendation!' 
To mo it shows that even such a learned editor 
as Dr. Buddensieg undoubtedly is may some¬ 
times not see far enough, and fail to distinguish 
a “fault” from a “ correct reading.” Nor 
would I call it a “critical” emendation to 
give in 1 . Ill of tho same page cmisernntnr , 
which is in none of the MSS.: while four MSS. 
read ronsei/inintnr , the three others eo,,sc/ wafer. 
Such “critical” alterations are utterly useless; 
in my former letter I called them irritating. 
Dr. Buddensieg’s “critical” faculty should, in 
my opinion, have been exercised on p. 30. 1. 13, 
where ho prints (from 2 Pet. ii. it): “ Novit 
dominos [for dominie.] pios do teinptac.ione 
cripere.” Perhaps this is a printer’s error, and 
should not be charged to the editor; so also 
pecutu (on p. 43, 1. 11) is perhaps a printer’s 
error. But note 41 on p. 44 is not a printer’s 
error ; it bears witness to tho groat minuteness 
with which Dr. Buddensieg prepared his text. 
He there prints in 1. 7 elenmsinn, and in tho 
accompanying note he tells us that “ eUmosinu 
(is in MSS.) CDEFGa eclemosinn (the first e cr. 
out) j.” This minuteness is delightful; but is it 
not deplorable that an editor capable of such 
minuteness should have started with tho erro¬ 
neous idea that ho could deal with certain forms 
as ho pleased, and alter or omit them as he 
thought proper!' 

A few words more with regard to Dr. Bud- 
densieg’s assertion that, “ as to the editing of 
mediaeval texts, we have now in Germany 
strict, and generally accepted, rules which ex¬ 
clude any idiosyncrasy of an editor.” I knew 
they had certain rules in Germany with respect 
to this point. That they were strict, I did not 
know; certainly Dr. Buddensieg himself does 
not evince great obedience to them in his Pre¬ 
face where he speaks of Siekcl’s mode of print¬ 
ing documents. But, however this may be, I 
am by no means prepared to admit that these 
rules “exclude any idiosyncrasy of an editor.” 
On tho contrary, they appear to me to give 
free scope to all sorts of idiosyncrasies; in fact, 
tho very same idiosyncrasies which we discern 
in Dr. Buddensieg’s volumes. Even Siekcl, the 
great German diplomatist, informs us in the 
Preface from which Dr. Buddensieg quoted 
that he will not give us all tho variants of his 
documents, but only those which he thinks 
would be of importance to his readers. Boretius, 
the editor of the Cajntularia, gives us merely a 


selection of the different readings of his MSS.; 
and Prof. Sohm, reviewing this new edition of 
the Cnpitnlnriu, distinctly pointed to this 
feature of Prof. Boretius’ work as most merit¬ 
orious. These editors, Siekel, Boretius, 8ohm, 
are editors of early mediaeval documents, but 
what difference is there between them and Dr. 
Buddensieg!' Is Prof. Boretius more certain 
to select the proper readings of his MSS. 

than Dr. Buddensieg, who failed to do so 

in at least one instance!' I could tell 

Dr. Buddensieg more about this, if space 
and time would allow me. Let me only 
now remark that, fur from Blinking that Gorman 
diplomatists are proceeding according to strict 
or sound rules in editing historical documents, 
I have long intended to address Prof. Waitz 
on tho Inx and unsatisfactory editing of 
some of the volumes of the Movumenta. No 
doubt Dr. Buddensieg, in his Preface and 
in his letter to the Academy, is endea¬ 

vouring to impress upon us tho difference 
between English and German editing, and very 
naturally comes to the conclusion that the latter 
is far superior to the former. I am not defend¬ 
ing English editing at all; I know it is not 
what it should be. But it is not for Dr. Bud¬ 
densieg to boast of tho superiority of German 
editing. He seems to be acquainted with the 
rules in Germany, but he appears to know 
nothing of the exceptions to these rules. 
No fault could be found with tho rules; tho 
exceptions are the obnoxious part of tho 
business. 

I hope Dr. Buddensieg will understand me. 
I am not charging him with any shortcomings 
as to the estimate he has formed of his MSS. ; 
nor am I charging him with any mistakes in the 
deciphering of his MSS., and even if I find 
occasionally that he has erred (I have only read 
till p. 60) I should scarcely like to say so 
publicly. I know the difficulty of these Wiclif 
MSS., and I could never hope to have done the 
work better myself. All that I have said is 
directed against that practice, that mischievous, 
gratuitous, and utterly unnecessary practice, 
of editors altering the plain letter of their 
MSS., or omitting readings in tho idea that 
they are mere scribal “vagaries.” 

When Dr. Buddensieg lias gained a little 
more experience of the handwriting of Wiclif’s 
period, and more especially of the S/n-achr/eist of 
Wiclii’s period and the two succeeding centuries 
—then I feel sure he will never again speak of 
scribal “ vagaries,” nor of “ evident mistakes; ” 
or, if he does, he will acknowledge that, in 
the interest of science, they must bo studied, 
and not simply discarded. In what condition 
would philology be now if men like Du Cange, 
Dicfenhach, and others had shared Dr. Bud- 
densiog’s notions and omitted from their 
lexicons all those forms which, according to 
these notions, might have been regarded as 
vagaries or evident mistakes!' Or in what 
condition will philology be a few years 
hence if Dr. Buddensieg’s notions (which he 
says he entertains in common with nearly all 
the mediaevulists of his country) should happen 
to gain ground!' I hope such a contingency 
need not yet ho contemplated ! 

Mr. Karl Pearson will no doubt excuse me if 
I do not reply directly to his appeal for tho 
continued operations of our editorial cooks. I 
feel sure that, as soon as we can obtain a few 
undoctored texts, he will find nothing “un¬ 
canny ” in forms like cl us (even now a very 
common form), difnirivn.es, &c. Meantime, it 
would ho well if ho abandoned the position he 
has taken up. To express such an undefined 
desire for “ critical ” texts, without showing 
that “uncritical” texts are inconvnniont or 
worthless, is not exactly what one would expect 
from him. He should not forget that ho is a 
member of the Cambridge Board for modern 
and mediaeval languages, an office which, I 
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imagine, forbids him to, at least publicly, ask 
for mediaeval texts which, altered and trimmed 
by nineteenth-century editors, can, at best, only 
lie uncertain guides to his “poor theologians 
and dogmatists,” and must decidedly do harm 
to that other class of men who wish to exercise 
their own judgment, and more especially to 
those who wish to study Wiclif and his con¬ 
temporaries, and not nineteenth-century editors. 

J. H. Hessels. 


Oxford : May II, 18S4. 

It is, perhaps, a fortunate coincidence that 
my letter explaining the way in which I am 
editing Wycliffc’s book I)e Ciuili Dominio 
should appear in the Academy side by side with 
Dr. Buddensieg’s letter, from which it might 
otherwise bo inferred that I adopted an exactly 
opposite method. If Dr. Buddensieg’s remarks 
concerned myself alone, I should be very 
reluctant to occupy your space by a personal 
defence; but it is clearly my duty to vindicate 
tho Wyclif Society from the suspicion of having 
appointed an editor whose principles and prac¬ 
tice are directly at variance. The explanation 
is very simple. The opinion which Dr. Budden¬ 
sieg quotes from me refers to a quite distinct 
matter from the question raised by Mr. Hessels, 
and it is to the latter that I supposed (I think 
rightly) the correspondence in the Academy to 
bo limited. Mr. Hessels’ contention, with which 
I entirely agree, is that in printing from a 
MS. one should make no change, even of a 
letter, without saying so; in other words, one 
must bo scrupulously faithful to one’s original. 
Dr. Buddensieg’s extract from a short article of 
mine in the Modern Review introduces another 
question altogether—namely, whether it is 
necessary, in the case of works of relatively 
slight intrinsic value, to make an exhaustive 
collation of all known MSS. It is not a ques¬ 
tion which touches mo individually, since we 
possess hut one single MS. of the book I am 
editing ; nor did I express my opinion in any¬ 
thing like tho positive form in which Dr. Bud¬ 
densieg quotes my words. “ Possibly,” I said, 
after speaking of the number of MSS. which he 
collated for his edition, 

“ those who are not such enthusiastic Wycliffites 
as Dr. Buddensieg may doubt whether the tracts 
were worthy of an unstinted devotion commonly 
paid only to literature of which the style as well 
as the matter is of importance. The English 
reader, for whom Dr. Buddensieg loses no op¬ 
portunity of expressing his immense contempt, 
will be apt to think that a fair text, printed from 
any MS. that is complete as regards any particular 
tract, with occasional corrections and selected 
various readiugs from any other available copies, 
would have satisfied the requirements of the 
theological student,” &c. (Modern Renew, vol. v., 
p. 3S4 ; April 1881). 

Dr. Buddensieg begins his extract with “ a fair 
text,” and leaves it to be inferred that my 
remarks related not to tho collation of MSS., 
but to the treatment of any particular MS. 
As a matter of fact, I did not mention the 
latter point at all. I omitted it because there 
were some other features of Dr. Buddensieg’s 
volumes on which I felt bound to make adverse 
criticisms, and these appeared to me to be ones 
about which the readers of the Modern Review 
would bo more desirous of obtaining in¬ 
formation than points of palaeographiral 
detail. Indeed, though I agree with Mr. 
Hessels, I cannot truly say that I consider this 
question of orthography to bo of very groat 
moment. My owu practice is to follow any 
MS. minutely; but I should be disinclined to 
hold with Mr. Hessels that an edition like Dr. 
Buddensieg’s is vitiated to any material degree 
by the adoption of a different plan. Thus, in 
spite of the scorn with which Dr. Buddensieg 
regards my views—in spite also of the heat 
which ho has, it seems to me unnecessarily, 
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introduced into tile controversy-r-J eta un¬ 
able to abate the praise which I felt, and 
feel, to be due to a work of signal merit. 

R. L. Poole. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

PROF. Boxkxy, President of the Geological 
Society, will give the first of four lectures on 
“The Bearing of Microscopical Besearch on 
Some Large Geological Problems ” this after¬ 
noon (Saturday) at the Eoyal Institution. 

Til* articles on “Blow-pipe Analysis” by 
Lieut.-Col. Boas which recently appeared in 
the English Mechanic will shortly be published 
in book-form by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood 
4 Co., under the title of The Blovt-pipe in 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, with many 
additional tables and illustrations, and about 
forty analyses of minerals from the note-book 
of a student at Freiberg, with a parallel analysis 
on Col. Boss's new system appended to each. 

Messrs, Crosby Lockwood & Co. also 
announce A Treatise on Earthy and other 
Minerals and Mining, by Mr. D. C. Davies, 
uniform with the same author’s Treatise on 
Metalliferous Minerals and Mining ; and Stone- 
working Machinery, and the Rapid and Eco¬ 
nomical Conversion of Stone, with Hints on 
the Arrangement and Management of Stone¬ 
works, by Mr. M. Powis Bale. 

The following new volumes in “ Woale’s 
Rudimentary Series ” will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co.:— Bam Imple¬ 
ments and Machines, treating of the application 
of power to the operations of agriculture, and 
of the various machines used in the threshing- 
barn, stock-yard, dairy, &c„ forming the fifth 
volume of Prof. Scott’s “ Farm Engineering 
Text-books; ” Brickwork : a Practical Troatise, 
embodying the General and Higher Principles 
of Bricklaying, Cutting, and Setting, with the 
Application ot Geometry to Boof-tiling, &c., by 
Mr. F. Walker; and Steam and Machinery 
Management: a Guide to the Arrangement and 
Economical Management of Machinery, with 
Hints on Construction and Selection, by Mr. 
M. Powis Bale. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hxlukic Socibtt {Thursday, Mug 8.) 
Pros. O. T. Newton, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Theodore Bent gave an account of a recent tour 
among the Cyclades, dwelling more particularly 
upon the abundant traces to be found there of a 
prehistoric empire. He exhibited some rude 
marble images and pottery dug up from graves 
in the island of Antiparos. There was reason to 
believe that these and similar objects found at 
Santorin—the ancient Thera—belonged to a period 
not later than the sixteenth century n c. Mr. 
Bent also gave some interesting facts to show 
what an excellent field these islands afforded for 
the study of modem Greek language, character, 
and customs in their purest and most primitive 
form.—The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Bent for 
his valuable memoir, expressed the hope that he 
would cany his researches further. He said that 
the marble images were of special interest for the 
gradation shown in artistic skill, and also because 
they were here found for the first time in conjunc¬ 
tion with pottery of the very rudestcharacter.—After 
some remarks from Prof. Jebb, Mr. Monro, the 
Provost of Oriel, read a paper on the Epic Cycle, 
giving a summary of the Aethiopis and I lion 
Persia of Arcttnus, and ot the little Iliad, and 
showing how they carried on the story ot the Iliad 
with interesting deviations, and additions of dis¬ 
tinctly post-Homeric charaoter.—The Chairman 
dwelt upon the importance of the several poems of 
the Epic Cycle to the study of vases, the subjects 
represented thereupon being hardly less often taken 
from the other cyclic poets than from Homer.— 
Prof. Jebb pointed out that the chronology of the 
later poems of the cycle was of extreme importance 


as giving the only clue to the inferior limit of the 
date of the Homeric poems. 

Socibtt or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, May 8.) 
Edwin Fiieshfield, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Waller, Vicar of Hunstanton, exhibited a 
chalice, with a cover need as a paten, belonging 
to his church, bearing the mark for the year 
1551-2.—Mr. Wylie sent an account of a pre¬ 
historic road in the Ancholme Valley, near Gian- 
ford Brigg, Lincolnshire. The road was found in 
the lower stratum of peat, and was composed of 
oak planks laid on yew branches.—Mr. It. Brown 
sent some specimens of Samian ware with hunts¬ 
men and wild animals found at New Holland, 
near Barton-on-Humber.—The Secretary read an 
account of a British hearth discovered in a sandpit 
nt Sutton, in Suffolk. The hearth was built of 
blocks of burnt crag. Some fragments of coarse 
pottery, worked flints, and bone were found in it. 

Edinburoh Mathematical Society. —( Friday, 
May £/.) 

Dr. Thomas Mitr, President, in the Chair.—Prof. 
Crum Brown delivered an address, interesting 
alike to mathematicians and to chemists, on “ The 
Hypothesis of Le Bel and van’t Hoff.”—Dr. Muir 
gave a preliminary account of a treatise on Deter¬ 
minants, published in 1825, and overlooked by all 
writers on the history of the subject. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT RALE of PICT!IRES, at redneed prices (En(fr*rln»fs. Chromes, 
*nd Oleograph*i, hand«otaoly frann-d. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suiteble for wedding and Christum* presents.— 
Geo. 1UKS, 115, Strand, near VV a ter loo- bridge. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

n. 

Mr. Alma Tadema's largo canvas (215) stands 
by right of size and workmanship at the head 
of that class of archaeological genre into which 
ho has poured so much new life. Though 
full of subtle and successful painting, and 
marked by more than usual ingenuity of com¬ 
position, it is scarcely a success. Its subject is 
“ Hadrian in England visiting a Komano- 
British Pottery.” At the top of the picture 
the Emperor and his suite are looking at the 
finished work. From the gallery of the show¬ 
room a staircase descends to the bottom of the 
picture, which it crosses, and on its steps are two 
men, very lightly clad, bearing trays of vases for 
the imperial inspection; under the gallery is seen 
a room where potters are shaping and decorating 
unbaked ware. This room is seen on a very small 
scale compared to that of the rest of the picture. 
It is like a peep-show, attracting the attention 
immediately ; and, once arrested, the eye finds 
nothing in the rest of the picture of equal charm. 
Instead of advancing as we ascend the staircase, 
the interest, if it were not for the excellent 
painting of still-lifo—the heavy-hanging cluster 
of ivy leaves, the onions in the niche, and other 
fine pieces of detail —would steadily decline. 
The workers intent on their labour with well- 
varied motives, and their sensitive touch on the 
clay, are pleasanter than the comparatively 
giant figures of the men carrying the trays; 
and these, again, well designed and natural, 
and with their flesh painted with living effect, 
compete in reality to the disadvantage of the 
distinguished company above. These figures 
are not only less forcible, but more modern, and 
the illusion suffers as well as the pictorial effect 
as we ascend. "We are reminded too much of 
the aesthetic showman of Bond Street, too much 
of the British matron at the stores. But the 
picture is without any rival in its way. The 
delicate, rapt sentiment of the girls listening to 
Mr. Millais’ bravely attired piper scarcely seems 
a natural response to the shrill piping of the very 
unromantic musician. The charmer is but a 
bumpkin veneered with a little drill and a coat 
(and hat) of many colours ; tho “ charmed ” are 
wdl-bred little ladies in poor raiment. As a 




matter of painting, the drummer has it all his 
own way, and kills the rest of the picture not 
loss by force of colour than execution. In 
short, the different parts of this composition, 
boys and girls, figures and landscape, have the 
appearance of separate studies ill-fitted together, 
and are harmonious neither in colour nor senti¬ 
ment. Mr. Millais has been subject to occa¬ 
sional fallings off, and therefore we may well 
hope that this picture, which is called “ An 
Idyll, 17-15,” is but the accident of a 
“bad year.” He cannot be said to be successful 
in his portrait of “ Miss Scott” (331), nor in the 
flat and poorly painted profile of “ Mr. Irving” 
(372); there is, however, distinction in the 
latter, and in his portrait of “ Fleetwood 
Wilson, Esq.” (132), ho is more like his usual 
self. It is a bad year, too, for Mr. Pet-tie, whose 
two large canvases, “Tho Vigil” (359) and 
“Site of an Early English Altar” (410), are 
quite unworthy of him. Why his brother 
Academicians should havo chosen such an 
empty and uninspired composition as tho 
former for purchase under the Cliantrey be- 
uest is host known to themselves. The 
ecision seems neither fair to the nation nor 
just to Mr. Petrie's reputation. Tho only 
work in which he shows anything like his 
usual “ form ” is “ A Reductio ad Absurdmn ” 
(307), a small picture clever in suggestive 
gesture and with some richness of colour; 
but this is sketchy, and tho hands are im¬ 
perfectly drawni. The less said about tho 

pictures of Mr. Herbert and Mr. T. S. Cooper 
the better; nor is there any special commenda¬ 
tion due to any other figure-painter among 
the Academicians, except, perhaps, Mr. Leslie 
and Mr. Marks. Mr. Goodall’s gigantic and 
very empty picture of tho “ Flight into Egypt ” 
takes up space that may well be grudged by 
artists, both English and foreign, who find 
themselves “skied” for no other reason than 
the abused privileges of Academicians; and his 
other works are but average productions of 
his well-known talent. Mr. Calderon, in his 
“Night” (340), fails to elevate an ill-posed 
model to the region of idea, but gives us two 
pretty panels of “Cherries” (402) and “Cur¬ 
rants ” (588), with bright English faces laugh¬ 
ing between the leaves. Mr. Yeaines sends a 
pleasant, but rather stiffly composed, scene from 
social and literary history, “The Toast of the 
KitcatClub” (332), with Addison, Congreve, 
Steele, and others drinking to the little Lady 
Mary Picrrepoi nt (after wards Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu). Mr. Holl has several life-like and 
well-painted, but heavy, portraits, and aportrait- 
study of an unhealthy looking boy with a sword 
across his knees asking his father if he ovor 
killed anybody (67). Mr. Povnter has one nice 
small study of “ Diadumene ” (368), and a por¬ 
trait of “Bishop Barry” (847) which seems to 
show that liis talent does not lie in this direc¬ 
tion, and also some moduls, of which hereafter. 
Mr. Armitage’s design of “ Faith” (463), though 
not appealing to the sense of colour or beauty 
of form, is marked by elevation of sentiment 
and dignity of design worthy of its subject; 
and Mr. Hodgson, though for his large picture 
ho has chosen u subject of little pictorial attrac¬ 
tion—“Church Afloat” (484)—shows in several 
smaller pictures of Egyptian subjects that eare- 
fulpaintinganddrawing, and in one—“Flat Per¬ 
jury ” (66) —that character and humour, which 
we expect from him; his colour, if still a little 
hot, is pleasanter than usual. Of Mr. Marks 
and Mr. Leslie, if we have no important work, 
we have at least work thoroughly English—of 
its kind difficult to surpass. The former’s 
“ Thames Roses” shows us but a pretty young 
English girl with her feet up on a sunny win¬ 
dow-scat by the side of the Thames, but it has 
his own peculiar charm of sentiment and colour, 
and is as good as English air can make it; while 
Mr. Marks’ “ Entomologist ” (526) is admirable. 
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Of tbe Associates, none has come out so 
strongly as Mr. Fildes, but hn is too strong. 
To paint Van Haanen subjects life-size is surely 
» mistake—unloss, indeed, it bo done by a great 
inMter of oolour; and this Mr. Fildes is not. 
Gay, and daring, and ingenious his colour may 
be, but it is not line. Gaudy oven as a decora¬ 
tion, it clashes and flashes with crude contrasts 
unblendod and inharmonious. But it is strong, 
and so is the force with which the artist pre¬ 
sents his Vonetian beauties; and, in design, 
both his largo group, “Vonetian Life” (390), 
and his single figure, " A Venetian Flower- 
girl ” (747), are picturesque and clever. Un¬ 
fortunately, Mr. Van Haanen's contribution, 
"Afternoon Coffee" (721), is unusually scat¬ 
tered and oonfusod in composition, and the 
figures at the end of the room are ill-relievod ; 
but it is full of painting of high skill. Better 
as pictures, but not so masterly in execution or 
refined in fooling, are “ After Churoh ” (423) 
and "Soorots” (839), by M. do Bloas, the 
latter of which is humorous and lifo-like ; but, 
on the whole, the palm for pictures of this kind 
rests this year with Mr. Woods, who, without any 
ambitious effort or popular appeal, shows in 
sevoral bright little pictures of Venetian life 
and Venotion sunlight a growing skill, a suro 
and untroubled aim, and a sense of colour that 
are the best augury for his futuro. “ Venetian 
Cloisters ” (448) is, perhaps, the best of these 
charming little pictures. As usual, scenes of 
“foreign parts” are very numerous. Mr. 
Boughton sends a vigorously drawn “ Field- 
handmaiden, Brabant” (80), with her head 
against a warm pearly sky, one of his best 
studies of the kind ; an uuscutimcntulised, but 
withal a graceful, figure, painted (as her green 
and red oabbagos are) with breadth and 
refinement, and surrounded with that moist 
Northern air he knows so well how to render. 
His " Village below the Sand-dunes, Waleli- 
eren ” (458). is a sincere study of clouds and 
sea and sand: but the houses in the village 
seem too small. Though it. wore a pity, perhaps, 
that Mr. Woods should desert Venice or Mr. 
Boughton desert Holland altogether, there is 
too much, not only of foreign countries, but of 
foreign influence, in the pictures of the year, 
especially those by younger artists. Mr. Bl’and- 
ford Fletcher’s scenes from France are certainly 
very clever; his “ Leader of Public Opinion" 
(403) is well drawn and well studied in char¬ 
acter, and his other works are full of promise; 
but we are getting tired of French grays and 
greens. French blue, as seen in Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’ “ Preiiarations for the Market, Quim- 

S irle," is still more tiresome. Miss Clara 
outalba’s shadeless " Middelburg" is. indeed, 
luminous enough and to spare ; and Mr. 
Clausen’s picture of very solid labourers (124' 
seated on very unsubstantial ground is no 
doubt very cleverly painted—almost as good 
and as ugly as a Bastion Lepage. Nor can it be 
denied that Mr. John Koid, in his “ Ugly 
Customer" ^889', has gone almost as far as 
possible towards the abolition of shade, though 
scarcely equally successful in presorcin g a sense 
of distance. All these things are more' or less 
due to foreign influence, and not the best I 
foreign influence. Our young artists seem to | 
bo doing their best to denationalise themselves. | 
especially in the rendering of light and air. 
in which their best models are to be found ! 
in England and in F.nglish painters. Even 
in this poor ” Academy " the best work by • 
English artists is the most English work. The i 
best picture of ” beauty " is Mr. Albert Moore's 
exquisite" Hooding Aloud ” In', and it is best 
because he does not pretend to be a Greek, but 
gives us English gins and Spanish lace and ail 
the most beautiful things that he. in England. ’ 
in the nineteenth century finds to admire; the 
best dramatic pictures art' Mr. Orchard son's 
"Manage de Couver.auce ’’ and Mr. Lucas's 


“ After Culloden ” (noticed last week), both as 
English os they can be j and the best landscapes 
are Mr. Hook’s and Mr. Peter Graham’s. More¬ 
over, the attempt to denationalise is never 
successful. Even when painting nature, an 
artist is seldom authentic except at home, and 
Mr. Mesdag’s gray seas and skies of Holland 
are more to be trusted (if the hanging com¬ 
mittee would only have the courtesy to hang 
them where they can be soon) than those of a 
foreigner. Not that our artists have not learnt 
much, and may not learn much more, from 
foreign artists, but it should be in things in 
which our school is weak, not in which it 
is strong. They may learn style from M. 
Bougereau, tone from M. Fantin, execution 
from M. Van de Beers, gain vividness from 
Impressionists, and improve their technical 
skill from a hundred foreign sources; but the 
attempt to rival such masters, or, indeed, any 
real masters, on their own ground is fruitless, 
and the tendency to adopt their maimers can 
only end in the destruction of native impulse 
and the product of a hybrid art. 

Cosmo Moxkiiouse. 


THE GR0SVEX0R GALLERY. 

II. 

Amoxo the most remarkable portraits of the 
year are those of Mr. Hubert Herkomer, who 
has acquired an increased power of characterisa¬ 
tion with a certain sympathetic quality which 
is often wanting in the othenvise powerful and 
highly successful works in portraiture of Mr. 
Ouless and Mr. Frank Hull. There may be 
specially cited the portrait of “ R. C. Beavan, 
Esq.,” an admirable half-length, largely and 
brill iantly painted, but which suffers, on closer 
inspection, from the looseness and insufficiency 
of the modelling. Most of this painter’s works 
are ojh>u to the same reproach, though, per¬ 
haps, in a less degree than in former years. 
Another fine and sympitlietic portrait is the 
full-length of “ C. S. Parker, Esq.” (42), where, 
however, the head is the only portion of the 
canvas in which the painter has taken any 
special interest, even the hands being rendered 
in somewhat summary fashion. Mr. Philip 
Calderon has made a now departure with his 
“ Aphrodite ” (38'—a picture which has many 
merits, among which cannot certainly be classed 
its title. His divinity may be “ fresh as the 
foam,” but she is not " Idalian Aphrodite 
beautiful; ” the goddess, in her lightest mood, 
should not be so entirely human—nay, modern 
and Parisian—in aspect. As a study from the 
nude the picture has much to recommend it. 
and deserves the more notice as being a success 
in a branch of art upon which English painters 
too rarely venture. The foreshortening of the 
torso is remarkably skilful, mid the entire 
abandon of the p'se well rendered. The deep 
brilliant azure of the sea is not sufficiently re¬ 
lieved by the vibrations of colour which the 
strong movement of the waves would naturally 
produce, neither is the ides of palpitating, 
ever-varying movement sufficiently indicated. 

Mr. Orchard son exhibits a picture punted 
in 1SS1, "The Farmers' Daughter’’ ,\i'—a 
young girl clothed in light-coloured rustic 
garments, feeding, with evident delight, a 
flock of pigeons, of which one special favourite 
probes on her left arm. while others at her 
foot cover the foreground of the picture. The 
girl’s figure is charming in its freshness and 
unstudied grace, and her face espviaiiy should 
be noticed as a rare example of real mobility 
and animation of expression, unmarred by 
consciousness or affectation. The drawing and 
pirating of the right arm do not appear quite 
in harmony with the youthful elasticity of the 
figure. The two pictures of Mr. R. 'V. Mac¬ 
beth again demonstrate his desire to emulate 


the successes of Mr. Orchardson, whose influence 
is strongly felt in the style and execution of 
both works. “ A Bose in June ” (189) repre¬ 
sents a young lady in a morning gown of 
white, dreamily gazing at a full-blown rose 
which she holds. This is by far the more 
successful of the two pictures, and has much 
charm both in the simplicity of the oonoeption 
and the breadth and directness of much of the 
execution. Less agreeable is “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd” (214), another young lady, 
whose garments are somewhat complicated and 
inharmoniously arranged, standing alone in the 
glade of a park, in painting the background of 
which Mr. Macbeth seems to have been fired 
with a sudden desire to rival the achievements oi 
the “Impressionniste” school— without success, 
however, except in respect of incompleteness, 
for he does not apparently possess their peculiar 
quality of realising an effect or “impression” 
at a certain distance. The gallery contains 
three works by Mr. John Collier, of which the 
most important is the portrait of “ Mrs. Georg; 
Peck ” (95), who is represented standing upright 
against a curtain of white on very fight gray, 
wearing a dress of white brocade, relieved with 
a few touches of a brilliant dark red. The 
technical difficulties of this combination have 
been happily overcome, and the figure stands 
out well; the rich material of the white dress, 
with its changing reflections, being especially 
well rendered. On the other hand, the painting 
of the head is open to the charge of lack of charm, 
and a certain pain tineas in the carnations. A 
study by Mrs. John Collier (223), painted 
almost in monochrome, of a youthful female 
figure, entirely nude, lying on a low sandy 
shore, is very carefully drawn and modelled, 
and is altogether a work of promise. Mr. 
Whistler has this year, in his own peculiar 
style, produced an admirable work, the portrait 
of “ Lady Archibald Campbell ” (150). Many 
portions of the picture are worthy of the 
highest praise, and once more prove, on the 
painter's part, a close study of the art oi 
Velasquez. Particularly noticeable are the 
arrested onward motion of the little, graceful 
figure, and the natural action of the gbwl 
hands, which are rendered with extraordinary 
skill. The curious tones and reflections of the 
otter-skin cape worn by the lady are also 
felicitously given. Mr. Whistler has so oner 
shown himself a subtle and harmoiuoa? 
colourist, and is so fully equipped for success a* 
regards technical power ana accomplishment, 
that he might now surely abandon his some¬ 
what eccentric position in contemporary art 
and aim at taking as a painter the position 
which he might undoubtedly grasp if he 
would only think the effort worth the mihng' 
The younger French school is retresented cy 
the American painter Mr. J. S. Ssreet* : 
whose portrait of "Mrs. T. W. Legh” 2 V > *i“ 
scarcely satisfy those who bear in mind his re¬ 
markable performances of the last few yes* 
It has passages of surprising dexterity. salt* 
the painting of the diaphanous black fan »i- : 
the lady holds; but the whole is distressr-py 
flimsy, and bears evidence of haste and wasi 3 
interest on the part of the painter in his sub¬ 
ject. Better things may be exacted from 
painter of "The Gitana" and the p rrai 
group of children exhibited at tbe Ml m 
year. Another American painter. Mr. Jtlx 
Story, exhibits three works, of which f* 
“Aesop" "212;—a group of remi-wu ie. s'"-'' 
what academic-looking figures who si a; *** 
listening to the humorous teaching of A-' - ' 
shows abundant evidence of sound trkrrar 3 
a French studio, and some masiery over n •>- 
expression. On the other hand, hss prrrx' 

" Card. Howard " 207 is rraforranate — - 

and entirely lacks the distinmein wii.r 
subject requires. Very successful in ns 
“The Rival Grandfathers " .So’ rv Mr 
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Reid, who, without losing his English indi¬ 
viduality, has, in some respects, profited by the 
example of the modern French school as regards 
technique. Two old fishermen compete for the 
notice of a little girl, their grandchild, to 
whom they are exhibiting the wonders of a 
telesoope, while her mother stands looking on. 
The background is one of calm sea and coast 
upon which the figures have hardly sufficient 
relief. The quaint simplicity of the subject 
and the “till and truth of the rendering are 
alike to be commended; but exception must be 
taken to the general scheme of colour—almost 
entirely a combination of blue and green, 
which on so large a scale is anything but 
agreeable. Among other figure subjects too 
numerous to allude to separately may be men¬ 
tioned the two contributions of Mr. Matthew 
TT.la (125 and 200), both of them classical 
subjects showing to a certain extent the influ¬ 
ence of Mr. Alma Tadema. These possess con¬ 
siderable merit, bnt suggest the idea that the 
artist is not as yet completely acclimatised as 


an oil painter. 

Many of the landscapes exhibited bear 
unmistakable traces of the influence of Sig. G. 
Costa, which seems already in some coses to 
have borne good fruit. His own subtle and 
poetical art is represented this year by one canvas 
only, “ St. John Late ran from Villa Mattei ” 
(10)—a subject which gives less scope than usual 
for the display of his best qualities, and the 
rendering of which cannot compete with many 
more successful pictures by the same hand. 
Yet the representation of the early Italian 
spring, with its wealth of blossom and delicately 
harmonious tints, has much of genuine charm 
and shows loving care. Of the same school is a 
fine landscape, “ Evening ” (159), by Mr. M. R. 
Corbett, representing a sunset seen from wooded 
mountain heights overhanging a Southern sea. 
Very beautiful is the suggestion of perfect 
happy calm which the picture conveys, and to 
which tiie calm sparkling sea, the sky with its 
sunset tints, and the foreground occupied by a 
few sheep and a solitary female figure in repose, 
allopntabute. The picture of Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
Avon ” (60), is very patiently 
d skilfully drawn and studied, and the sub- 
. J 8 * well-chosen one; but it suffers from 
K™ 688 . a lack of atmospheric effect— 
.Tl °^ en mar the otherwise faithful 
™»«ipts from nature of this artist. There 
latter quality in Mr. J. W. 

Day and Night 


iuuicofliuu ah Burnt; part 

™ ™ * her .j" 

Stole nf Jrvy 8 kmdred in subject an. 
WMd 8 ” f ^ hth * n mo8t important is “Home 

and weU artistically compos© 

work of are unmistakably th 

^ortinateto^SJth ^ 1 th ° P 9 ? 40 

the sam l w 891110 8chemc ' « °P lov 

“PParentlv JLa 8018 «««««»»», and labour 

anTbSoL^- “? utility to see nature i 
Among an< i very limited phas< 

notiee 8 !!^^^ ^ ndsca P«' whioh dcserv 
HaUwefie’* ^ mentioned Mr. Koele 

perfonnsmoe £ uf ,° f ^er-lilies,” a carefv 
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is Mr. R. Barrett Browning’s “ Dryope fasci¬ 
nated by Apollo ” in the form of a seipent—a 
work which it must be considered a grave 
error of taste to have admitted to the exhibi¬ 
tion. It is nothing more than a study by 
a comparative novice from a coarse and un¬ 
select model, whose defects of form it has not 
been sought to correct or to atone for by any 
harmony of line or arrangement. It shows 
more courage than discretion to have exhibited 
such a performance so soon after the appear¬ 
ance of Idrac’s exquisite “Salammbo,” the 
subject of which is well-nigh identical with 
that of the “ Dryope.” There is, however, 
considerable power shown in the rendering of 
the unpleasant facial expression and in the 
general modelling of the head; and these 
qualities appear m a more agreeable form 
in two bronze female busts by the same 
artist (423 and 424), which are marred, how¬ 
ever, by the unplastic and exaggerated treat¬ 
ment of the falling masses of hair in which Mr. 
Browning apparently delights. A marble bust, 
“Portrait of Miss Mary Swainson ” (421), by 
M. A. Legros, bears strong traces of the influ¬ 
ence of the great Florentine school of sculpture 
of the fifteenth century ; the structure of 
the head is admirably made out, and the 
play of tho muscles indicated with great 
truth and delicacy. Another work showing 
a close study of the same school is Miss E. 
Halle’s bas-relief, “Music” (390), a careful and 
harmonious, though not strikingly original, 
design, which is chiefly remarkable as showing 
considerable mastery over tho difficult ana 
little understood art of low-relief. Finally 
may be mentioned two spirited wax medallions, 
“ Beatrice ” and “ Benedick” (427 and 428), by 
Misses E. and N. Casella; these are a clever 
revival of the ciret peinte.t of tho Renaissance, 
of which many interesting examples of the 
Valois period have come down to us. Many 
other works would deserve more than passing 
notice did not the limited space at command 
render allusion to them in the present article 
impossible. Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The illustrated Catalogue of the exhibition 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours is published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. AYscouon Wilkinson has just hung at 
the galleries, 53 Great Marlborough Street, a 
selection of his work in water-colours. The 
series comprises studies in the Riviera, some 
pleasant transcripts of Venice, picturesque 
jottings in and round about the Isle of Skye, 
and two or three little bits of Welsh scenery. 

In our report last week of the meeting of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute on May 1, we 
mentioned that Mr. W. Thompson Watkin 
communicated an account of the discovery of 
the base of a small Roman column at Thistleton, 
Rutlandshire. This was, however, only a por¬ 
tion of the “ find,” which included a number of 
silver and brass Roman coins, “ Samian ” ware 
(some pieces bearing the potter’s name) and 
other pottery, tiles, boars’ tusks, and the usual 
dibrie found in Roman sites. The frequent 
previous discoveries of this nature at Thistleton 
prove that it must have been a Roman station 
of some importance. 


THE STAGE. 

“THE RIVALS ” AT THE HAYMABKET. 

Mr. Bancroft has presented at the Haymarket 
Theatre a performance of “ The Rivals ” that 
is curiously ineffective. Though several of 
the members of the company comport them¬ 
selves with admirable skill, the result of so 


many creditable efforts is yet one of the 
weakest performances of legitimate comedy 
that has been offered us at an important 
theatre. This is, no doubt, in a great measure 
the consequence of those intervals which one 
blames and resents not only for their mere 
length—for they might have been nearly as 
long in the old days, when, if the arrangements 
of the stage were rough, they were likewise 
carried out at leisure. One resents these in¬ 
tervals most of all because they occur at the 
wrong time—at a time when they cannot be 
borne with impunity. If the curtain falls 
upon a strong situation, our interest in the 
story is sufficient to keep attention awake and 
fresh; but if it falls on a feeble situation—on 
that which was meant to be the end of a scene, 
but not the end of an act—our interest is 
dissipated. The new arrangement of “The 
Rivals ” by Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Pinero is 
one of winch we cannot approve. Too much 
is sacrificed to the furniture, yet the furni¬ 
ture is not worth the sacrifice. Doubtless the 
scenery, and especially that of the old street of 
Bath, with which in the present arrangement 
the play begins, is the result of an order of study 
which is still rare, and was a few years ago 
never displayed. The “ researches made in 
Bath ” have resulted in the complete realisa¬ 
tion, for the space of some few minutes, of an 
ancient quarter of the town and its varied life. 
The coach arrives, the abbey bells peal out 
the quarter, the sedan-chair passes bearing 
someone to a rout, and the bibliophile 
lingers over a book at a book-stall. When 
we come to the interiors we certainly are 
not disposed to blame them because they 
are not very gorgeous; but, if it was not their 
gorgeousness that was to be attractive, why 
was so much sacrificed to their pretentious 
presentation ? Surely the mere avoidance of 
shifting the scenes in view of the audience 
was not enough to warrant the transpositions 
in the dialogue, and the variation in the 
locality ? But enough of this matter—let us 
pass to the acting. 

For Mr. Pinero to play Sir Anthony 
Absolute required an effort, and a valiant 
effort has been made; the result is highly 
commendable, if it is incomplete. Mr. Pinero 
fails somewhat in the expression of rage ; and 
we cannot help suspecting throughout the 
greater part of his performance that Sir 
Anthony was a man who laboriously played 
at being absolute, hut who was glad when 
the slightest pretext was afforded him to drop 
the mask of obstinate dogmatism and self-will. 
Perhaps this is really Mr. Pinero’s view of tho 
character, and, if so, he may have good 
reasons for entertaining it. But at tho 
same time wc cannot avoid surmising that 
the minor key, so to speak, in which 
Sir Anthony was played is due rather 
to the general aim that has governed this 
revival than to the personal taste of Mr. 
Pinero in playing it. For Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger—generally a very fiery person—is 
flayed by Mr. Alfred Bishop with but a very 
limited display of ardent character; and the 
Captain Absolute of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
though quiet and gentlemanly, must be 
accounted rather tame. Mr. Bancroft plays 
nearly all that he plays with an air of con¬ 
viction, and his FauBdand is no exception to 
the rule. Mr. Lionel Brough is, we cannot 
but consider, tho best Bob Acres now on tho 
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stage; Lis art in Lis low comedy is as com¬ 
plete in its way as is that of Mrs. Stirling in 
her high comedy. We cordially acknowledge 
Mr. Brookfield’s successful effort to give a 
little local character to David, who, as heard 
at the Haymarket, speaks with the accent of 
Somerset. 

What arc we to say of the ladies ? In “ The 
Eivals ” only one of them has the opportunity 
of being really distinguished, and that is the 
representative of Mrs. Malaprop, who has 
been distinguished for nearly half a century. 
Mrs. Stirling is in the Indian summer of her 
art; her performance has about it the com¬ 
pleteness of experience and of gentle self- 
confidence. The utterance of every word and 
each ceremonious gesture help to the attain¬ 
ment of the effect required. The generally 
stately presence of Mrs. Bemard-Beere is 
somehow subdued to the modest requirements 
of Julia Melville; and Miss Calhoun plays 
Lydia Languish with graceful command of 
her resources, and, where that may be, with 
freedom and charm. Miss Gwynne, too, is a 
sufficient Lucy; simple, we can hardly wish 
her to be, but unabashed. 

Frederick Wed store. 


MUSIC. 

UR Alim' NEW SYMPHONY IN F. 

Joiiaxxes Brahms’ third Symphony was heard 
for the first time in England last Monday 
evening at the fourth Richter concert. The 
production of this noble and earnest work is 
an event of no small importance. The musical 
world listens with respect and with the deepest 
interest to each fresh utterance of one of the 
greatest of living composers. Brahms, and 
next to him Dvorak, seem to be the two who 
have specially undertaken the task of persuading 
us that classical forms are still valid, and that 
instrumental music can still maintain its ground 
in spite of Wagner’s assertions and his new 
art theories. Thus anew Symphony by Brahms 
brings fresh and weighty matter for argument. 
With regard to the work itself, we consider it 
one of the composer’s most successful attempts. 
The subject-matter is dignified and attractive ; 
and not once does Brahms allow himself to bo 
mastered by his mystic moods or by his at 
times prolix method of development. The 
characteristic feature of his style, the mixede 
rhythms, the polyphonic combinations, and the 
peculiar harmonies, are all present; but the 
form is throughout so dear, and the leading 
theme of each movement asserts its supremacy 
in so masterful a manner, that the listener 
easily understands what is set beforo him, and 
his interest never flags. 

The first movement, in F (allegro cv» In'"), 
after two chords, commences at once with the 
bold principal theme in six-four time; the 
second subject, in the key of the mediant , and in 
.nine-four time, is extremely graceful; and after 
a clever development section and usual re¬ 
capitulation the quiet coin attracts special 
notice. The andante, in C major, is, porhaps, 
one of the most pleasing slow movements ever 
written by Brahms; it flows on so sweetly, so 
smoothly, that one scarcely likes to find fault 
with it for a certain lack of originality or depth 
of thought. So, again, with the following alle¬ 
gretto ; the plaintive melody in C minor, first 
given out by the violoncellos, has a peculiar 
fascination, and the delicately scored middle 
section is most welcome, although the movement 
has no very marked individuality. The finale 
aims at higher things; the composer is in a 
heroic mood, and from first note to last he 


carries the hearer along with him in his tale of 
chivalry and love. The coda, with its muted 
strings and solemn chords for wind and brass, 
is singularly beautiful; we have in it remi¬ 
niscences of the leading themes and of a passage 
from the opening of the Symphony. 

While attracted by the charm and cleverness 
of tills new work, it is difficult to say how it 
will be received and judged by musicians. It 
does not seem to us a revelation, it opens 
up no new paths, and it occasionally reminds 
us, though without direct plagiarism, of Beeth¬ 
oven, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. These 
reminiscences are not by any means displeasing, 
yet they show where the composer’s heart lies. 
He appeals to us in sweet and, at times, noble 
strains, but, nevertheless, in language of the 
past. To speak boldly, it is a great and in¬ 
teresting third attempt on the part of Brahms 
to measure himself against his great pre¬ 
decessors ; and, though we cannot regard 
the work as a landmark in the history of 
musical art, it is nevertheless one which will 
add much to its author’s reputation, and which, 
whenever played as it was last Monday, 
cannot fail to give real pleasure and satis¬ 
faction. The Symphony, completed only last 
year, was produced on December 2, 1883, at 
Vienna, under the direction of Herr Richter, 
and the talented conductor may be con¬ 
gratulated on the first performance hero under 
his baton. To accept the encore for the third 
movement was, however, an artistic mistake. 
Why does not Herr Richter set his face against 
encores't They are bad at all times, but espe¬ 
cially so in a work whero the sequence of 
movements with regard to character and 
tonality is a matter of serious moment. The pro¬ 
gramme of Monday’s concert included the over¬ 
tures of “ Egrnont ” and “ Oberon,” the “ Sieg¬ 


fried Idyll,” and two songs from “ Die Meister- 
singer ” excellently sung Dy Mr. E. Lloyd. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC! NOTES. 

TnE Bach Choir gave a very good perform¬ 
ance of Mozart’s “Requiem" Mass at their 
second concert, last Wednesday evening. The 
soloists were Miss Carlotta Elliot, Miss Helen 
D’Alton, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. Frederick 
King. Miss Elliot deserves a special word of 
praise. While commending the performance as a 
whole, we must say that once or twice there 
was not a complete understanding between con¬ 
ductor and choir, and also that the “ Bene¬ 
dicts” and “ Agnus Dei” were taken too fast, 
especially the former. Brahms’ “ Gesang der 
Parzen ” was sung. Further acquaintance does 
not make us like it any the better; the words 
were sung in German, but the rendering of the 
new work was not very satisfactory. The 
programme included portions of a Bach Can¬ 
tata and the “ Credo ” from Cherubini’s Mass 
in D minor. 

At the College for Working Women, 7 Fitz- 
roy Street, a lecture and entertainment hall has 
just been built. The committee and friends of 
the college have lent their aid towards 
defraying the cost, but there still remains 
a debt of some £80. To meet this a concert 
will be hold in the Steinway Hall on Saturday 
next, May 24. Miss Mary Davies, Miss Kate 
Flinn, Mdrne. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Mr. Herbert Reeves, Mr. Bar¬ 
rington Foote, and Herr Emil Mahr have all 
generously given their services ; and Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Macmillan has undertaken to defray the 
incidental expenses. Hence the entire receipts 
of the concert will go to the fund. 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
£fc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference 
to the Theory of Education. By James 
Sully. (Longmans.) 

As the title of this book seems intended to 
indicate, it aims at serving a double purpose, 
or rather the purposes of a double set of 
readers. So far as it deals with the outlines 
of psychology, it is a book for students ; and 
something of the continuity of treatment 
desired by other readers has been sacrificed to 
the advantages which a text-book is supposed 
to gain from the accentuation and punctuation 
of the thought by the machinery of para¬ 
graphs, headings, and varieties of type. On 
the other hand, as is almost a matter of course, 
the theory of education is treated from the 
teacher’s point of view; and it is not at first 
obvious why young students of psychology 
should be expected to take a more lively 
interest in tho applications of psychology to 
tuition than in its applications to experimental 
or political science or to any other practical 
calling. The explanation is probably simple 
and innocent—namely, that a large proportion 
of the students examined by the author, and 
found to be in want of a book on psychology 
revised and corrected up to date, are actually 
preparing for or engaged in the teaching pro¬ 
fession ; and, if so, there can be no objection to 
apposite references, by the way, to their special 
requirements, though it is to be hoped that 
they will not run away with the idea that 
there is any specially close and intimate con¬ 
nexion between their chosen art and the 
science to which Mr. Sully introduces them, 
as such an impression would interfere with 
the duly disinterested mastery of the science. 

Criticism upon single points in a volume of 
the size (over seven hundred pages) is almost 
necessarily misleading as well as captious in 
appearanco, because it is impossible to enu¬ 
merate at proportionate length the instances 
in which accepted doctrines arc clearly put or 
newly illustrated. In general the value of 
the work may be said to consist mainly in a 
convenient restatement of the doctrine and 
analyses of the English school of psychology, 
so re-arranged as to leave space for all that is 
known and part of what is foreboded as to 
the physiology of sensation and thought. 
This is a work which has not been done for 
the present generation of students; and Mr. 
Sully is not to blame if his summary leaves a 
lurking sense of disappointment in our minds 
at finding ourselves, after all, so little the 
forwarder for all Mr. Spencer’s imaginative 
grasp of the metaphysics of psychology, Mr. 
Lewes’s imaginative forecasts of its physi¬ 
ology, and Dr. Bain’s continued work upon 
the lines of psychology proper and unmixed. 
But even this disappointment might disappear 
if we were condemned to turn from these 


Outlines to the text-books in general use a 
whole generation ago, in the full middle of 
the century. 

In the sternness of his resolve not to be 
seduced into the flowery fields of metaphysics, 
Mr. Sully does perhaps rather less than might 
have been wished to show the philosophical 
starting-point of the analysis of mental pro¬ 
cesses ; and at times the extremely simple 
mode of statement which he has chosen, as if 
to avoid controversy and make things easy to 
the student, rather defeats its purposes, and 
invites, after all, the kind of criticism which is 
reserved for first principles. For instance, 
we are told at the outset of the second chapter 
that the aim of mental science “ is to establish 
as many general statements or propositions 
about mind as possible,” to which one might 
object with the Quaker, “ Thereafter as the 
propositions may be.” The phrase is meant 
seriously, for the statement is repeated a few 
pages farther on that “ the psychologist 
analyses and classifies mental phenomena in 
order to go on to make comprehensive asser¬ 
tions about them,” which assertions “ are 
truths of mind; ” and, apart from the form of 
the proposition, there seems a deliberate in¬ 
completeness in it, answering to the definitions 
in the paragraph before of sensation as “ the 
discrimination of a sense impression from 
others ” (as if it were not necessary to have 
sensation A before judging it to be not only 
identical with itself, but different from sensa¬ 
tion B), of perception as the marking off of 
a group of impressions, and of thinking as the 
separation of whole classes of objects. And, 
later on again, thinking is described as con¬ 
sisting, “ like the simpler forms of cognition, 
in discrimination and assimilation, in detecting 
differences and agreements,” as if apprehension 
or perception necessarily involved tho more 
complicated processes of comparison and judg¬ 
ment, which are, nevertheless, treated as separ¬ 
ate. The philosophical doctrino of the rela¬ 
tivity of knowledge throws no light on the more 
elementary problems of scientific psychology. 
Nor is it quite satisfactory to be told that 
mental phenomena “ are commonly called 
states of mind or states of consciousness,” 
without some further definition of the phe¬ 
nomenal existence of mind which it is the 
business of psychology to investigate, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the mental “ thing in itself ” 
which is. abandoned to the philosopher. A 
similar illustration of the difficulties of ele¬ 
mentary teaching may be found on p. 427, 
where the author humanely substitutes new 
and original specimens of the syllogism for 
the time-worn “ All men arc mortal; ” but, 
unfortunately, from the educational point of 
view, the propositions substituted are such ns 
any moderately argumentative child would 
have much pleasure in confuting by the 
legitimate logical process of “denying the 
major.” 

Pending the revelations still looked for from 
physiology, the most valuable addition recently 
made to the resources of the psychologist is 
perhaps that to which Mr. Darwin first 
seriously called the attention of philosophic 
fathers—namely, the interrogation of the 
domestic baby. But, like all new and fas¬ 
cinating studies, this branch of psychological 
investigation requires to be pursued with 
caution, and a holy dread of basing general 
statements upon single observations. Babies 


are human enough to differ very widely among 
themselves, and their aims, motives, and 
mental processes are at times wholly in¬ 
scrutable. A careful record of the ages at 
which such primitive mental processes as 
observing, desiring, and grasping are success¬ 
fully accomplished, would be valuable if the 
cases given were sufficiently numerous and 
all above suspicion of mistake; but its 
interest would be mainly biological, and it 
would bo difficult to exclude the risk of 
misinterpretation, unless all observations 
on the first-born were tabooed. "We know¬ 
how often the parental interest in the first 
sweet smile of the babe is crushed by the 
scornful dictum of the experienced matron, 
“ Only wind on the stomach! ” And, at the 
later age, when it would be exceedingly valu¬ 
able to trace the order and pace of the 
average child’s progress in the power, e.g., 
of naming and generalising, it would be 
desirable, if possible, to check the data col¬ 
lected by philosophical observers not specially 
learned in child nature—by a committee of 
monthly nurses and infant-school mistresses, 
empowered to eliminate all cases in which 
the interesting action or remark can be ex¬ 
plained by a bit of wanton wilfulness of 
thought (like the one quoted on p. 425) or 
by pure animal or childish silliness, as when 
words apparently significant are spoken at 
the prompting of some unknown physical 
stimulus, not as part of a coherent mental 
process. Mr. Sully says of the “ Why ” of 
a threc-ycar-older: “ He now looks at things 
as occurring for a purpose, and can only 
understand them in so far as they present 
some analogy to his own purposive actions.” 
It would, no doubt, be of the utmost psy¬ 
chological importance if it could be shown 
that the average child at that age, spon¬ 
taneously, and apart from the inspiration of 
idle and unphilosophical nursery maids, 
arrived at the idea of “reason” (or zureich- 
endes Grand ) before it arrived at the idea of 
“ cause ” (or Ur sac he) ; but a casual opinion 
about one child is scarcely the beginning of 
such a demonstration. If my own experience 
were wide enough to be worth counting, 
I should say that a child’s “ Why ” should 
I do so and so? means, “What am I to 
gain by it?” and his “Why do you do so 
and so?” means, “What are you and I to 
gain by it?” while his enquiry into the 
why and wherefore of external phenomena 
represents a disinterested search for ante¬ 
cedents. If tho nursery is to throw any 
light upon these questions, the babies must 
be taken as seriously as if they were earth¬ 
worms. Another passage seems to show that 
the suppose 1 experience of children is only 
referred to to illustrate a full-fledged theory, 
not as furnishing experimental science with 
primary facts to work on. We read (p. 562): 

“ At first the child’s repugnance to wrong¬ 
doing is little more than the egoistic feeling 
of dislike to or fear of punishment,” though 
it may also “ manifest a feeling of defer¬ 
ence towards a command impressively laid 
down.” Now, for a utilitarian psychologist 
to take Bentham and Austin for granted is, 
perhaps, allowable; but it is scarcely so to 
invoke the authority of children, and omit all 
the evidence they have to give in favour of 
the derivation of moral ideas from customary 
use and wont, rather than positive law. 
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"With children, as with dogs, the memory of 
having been naughty is quite distinct from 
the fear of being found out or punished; and 
there is, further, the large class of cases in 
which children and school-boys form special 
independent moral codes, to which they con¬ 
form spontaneously, without penalties, and 
often in defiance of the direct moral teaching 
of their elders—instance the feeling of shame, 
genericully like that felt on doing wrong, 
when a child finds itself markedly different 
from its fellows, more shabbily or very much 
more smartly dressed, with short hair in the 
midst of long or the reverse, or in any way 
at variance with the customary code. 

After all, the psychologist who expects to 
find a utilitarian motive for every process that 
goes on in the human mind is as much at a 
disadvantage as the student of any natural 
science wedded to a fetichistic interpretation 
of the universe. The doctrine of evolution 
recognises the beginning of conscious, self- 
interested processes and tendencies in the 
animal, almost in the vegetable, world; and it 
must evidently recognise also in man the 
continuance rather than the absolute end of 
blind, deaf, unconscious properties, which 
have their share in determining the action of 
the human animal, and indirectly, through his 
action, his conscious, purely human appetites, 
desires, and emotions. In treating, early in 
the volume, of the “ interdependence of in¬ 
tellectual, emotional, and volitional develop¬ 
ment',” Air. Sully truly observes, “The 
growth of feeling in its higher forms involves 
considerable intellectual development, but no 
corresponding degree of volitional develop¬ 
ment ; ” but, subsequently, after describing 
voluntary actions as actions consciously 
directed towards some end, and the end as 
necessarily the gratification of some feeling, 
he is brought round to the opposite and less 
tenable conclusion that “ it is feeling which 
ultimately supplies the stimulus or force to 
volition, and intellect which guides or illu¬ 
mines it.” The person by nature or habit 
prone to varied und energetic action docs not 
indulge his propensity because of a stronger 
desire than other men have that the act 
should be done, but because of a stronger 
impulse to do it. The pain of impeded 
impulse is indeed great in proportion to the 
strength of the impulse, but it cannot be 
seriously argued that a man wishes to do 
something— e.g., to go for a walk, in order to 
avoid the annoyance which he would feel if 
he were prevented from going. It seems 
equally doubtful, psychologically, whether 
the opposite disinclination of indolence “im¬ 
plies a shrinking from a represented pain; 
that of excessive or effort-attended action.” 
Surely a true idler will not waste his energies 
upon such a superfluous stretch of imagina¬ 
tion, when the spontaneous attitude of the 
mind and muscles is that of a sub-conscious 
affirmation, “ J’y suis; j’y restc.” 

Of French writers, it is curious that Mr. 
Sully quotes M. liibot for the pathological 
fact that “ the loss of self-control may arise 
cither through the increase of the force to be 
mastered, or the impairment of the volitional 
power of resisting and overcoming.” What 
is this but a clumsy version of La Roche¬ 
foucauld: “Si nous rrsistons a nos passions, 
e’est plutot par leur faiblesse quo par notre 
force ” ? These cavils notwithstanding, the 


Outlines may be welcomed as a substantially 
reliable introduction to psychology; while 
the educational addenda are enriched with 
remarks some of which, we hope, may get 
indelibly registered in the nervous system of 
the rising generation of teachers. 

Edith Sisicox. 


Earth's Voices, Transcripts from Nature, Sos- 
pitra, and other Poems. 15y William Sharp. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Me. Sn.uir’s maiden volume disclosed to us a 
poet of real imaginative power and of affiuent 
speech, who seemed now and then in danger 
of being seduced from his truest aims as an 
artist by the fascinations of a rich, but some¬ 
what turbid, rhetoric. “ Motherhood,” “ The 
New Hope,” “ Rispctti,” were anything but 
thin or half-hearted song. There was beauty 
and strength; there was some tumult and 
fermentation. We said, on laying down the 
volume, This is a first book, and will not be a 
last one ; it will be interesting to watch this 
writer settle and solidify. 

He committed little sins of style which 
writers without a tenth part of his ability 
would have avoided. He began a powerful 
poem in this way :— 

“ Beneath the awful full- orb’d moon.” 
and elsewhere he mentioned something that 
was destined to “ know no nobler sphere.” 
Observing these lapses, we said to ourselves, 
It is to be hoped that in his next book he will 
eschew such things, which offer a handle, so 
to speak, for adverse criticism of the niggling 
kind, though they do not affect his total 
claims as a poet. 

Something, we must admit, of his old dis¬ 
regard of tiny details—his disdain of polish¬ 
ing a pebble, let us call it—still cleaves to 
him. In a song on p. 07 of his new volume 
we arc amazed to read 

“ WoahVst thou wert mine to my last hour to 
hold 

and can only indulge a faint hope that per¬ 
haps a cruel and relentless printer is re¬ 
sponsible for “would’st” having got there, 
to the defiance of all grammar, instead of 
“would.” This hope does gather strength 
when, a few pages farther on, we find 
“ —theo 

Who long hath loved him faithfully; ” 
which might well drive one to the conclusion 
that this individual printer must have a 
malicious trick of levelling the conventional 
distinctions of first, second, and third person 
in his author’s verbs. At least, we feel that it 
is kinder to impute these irregularities to an 
evilly disposed printer—-he being an imper¬ 
sonal abstraction whom pain cannot touch— 
than to lay them at the door of the author. 

The above are instances of carelessness; 
sometimes we come upon minute blemishes, 
due to another cause, and are reminded that, 
although the wanderer in one of Spenser’s 
fantastic palaces found inscribed upon its 
walls Be Bold, Be Bold, and everywhere Be 
Bold, he was at last confronted by the 
corrective postscript, lie not too Bold. For 
example, such a word as “memorious” is, 
perhaps, a not unhappy innovation, and may 
even, for aught one can tell, establish a 
precedent; but “enchantic” can never make 
its way in the world. 
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It is good to turn from the ungrateful duty 
of inspecting the spots upon his muse’s robe, 
and to contemplate her form and features. 
These, be it frankly said, are large and noble. 
Perhaps tho most remarkable poem in his 
new volume is “ Sospitra.” This legendary 
maiden dwelt in a ruined temple, amid old- 
world deserts; and there two spirits, visiting 
her, endowed her with miraculous wisdom, 
with subtle power over living creatures, and 
with insight into the secret heart of existence. 

“ All things before her were laid bare; 

All knowledge and all power she had; 

She knew no sorrow, felt no care. 

Had perfect vision, and was glad; 

Even as in a glass she saw 
The evolution of one law. 

“ She watched the life of nations grow; 

She heard the sound of puny wars ; 

Each mockery of triumph blow 

Beneath the same unchanging stars; 

She heard the sound of prayers rise, 

Felt the old stillness ’midst the skies.” 

The two visitant spirits (to cite Mr. Sharp's 
prefatory note) had given her “ lordship over 
herself, and over all things save Love and 
Death.” 

“ But one day a strange restlessness 
Fell on her, and a keen desire 
To know the ill or happiness 
Of life herself—to feel the fire 
Ev'n though it should consume ; but weak 
A moment only, with blanch’d cheek, 

“ She changed her thought—for well she knew 
That if Love strove with her and won, 

Even as a leaf a wild wind blew, 

So would she be; for ever done 
The serene glory of her days, 

The sight and knowledge of God’s ways.” 

At length, however, comes Love—no airy 
vision, but irresistibly concrete—and her soul 
surrenders under his siege. The tone of the 
poem here is perhaps earthlier than one could 
wish ; but let that p iss. Sospitra no sooner 
yields to mortal passion than a woful change 
comes over her. Her mystic omnipotence of 
inner vision departs; the film of human 
weakness falls dense over her eyes; her lover, 
too, forsakes her, and she is left alone, her 
spirit bare of everything that once had made 
her as a goddess; and in this fallen state 
Death finds her. The colouring of the poem 
is very impressive, full of wild flushes and 
weird pallors, with lurid gleams that shiver 
across a strange sky. The spirit of desolation 
in nature, heightened by ruinous remnants 
of a human Past, is finely caught; and Mr. 
Sharp is here fortunate in having ample scope 
for such bye-effects as specially allure him, 
there being many opportunities for picturesque 
allusions to lions, hyenas, meteors, and 
cyclones. 

One of Mr. Sharp’s conspicuous merits lies 
in his affectionate intimacy with Nature ; but 
this, though his most obvious excellence, is not 
his chief claim to regard. Indeed, although 
his detached pieces of verbal landscape- 
painting—the numerous “Transcripts”—are 
always welcome for their truth as records and 
their beauty as pictures, it seems to us that 
in the cycle of lyrics from which his new 
volume takes its name (“Earth’s Voices’’) 
he approaches nature with too deliberate and 
manifest designs upon her; it is ever in a 
more circuitous and insinuating way that her 
cov secret is to he won. If we are to look 
about for his primary virtue as a poet, we think 
it will be found in the sincere human sym- 
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pathies which regulate even his most elemental 
flights. An intellectual aeronaut, he carries 
fact and experience as ballast. Speaking in 
one of his former poems of Socrates, he says— 

“ The great wind of the human spirit blew 
Through this Greek soul.” 

We may take these words and apply them to 
himself with propriety. “ The great wind of 
the human spirit ” blows through him ; it is 
resonant in his verse; and who will deny that 
genuine poetry comes only when the poet is 
as a pendulous wind-harp to that wind ? 

William Watsox. 


Btlinjhroht: a Political Study and Criticism. 

By Robert Ilarrop. (Kegin Paul, Trench, 

&Co.) 

There is much to attract and there is much 
to repel in Mr. Harrop’s work. Its main 
principles will probably draw forth the un¬ 
qualified approbation of the majority of his 
countrymen, but even those who arc prepared 
to yield their assent cannot but confess their 
regret at the presence of some serious draw¬ 
backs. Many of its pages are written with 
clearness of style and with terseness of ex¬ 
pression, and in their perusal no feeling of 
dissatisfaction arises to mar the reader’s enjoy¬ 
ment. Not unfrequently, however, he finds 
himself confronted, to his dismay, with sen¬ 
tences of portentous length and ambiguous 
meaning; and this defect becomes doubly 
annoying when it follows on the recollection of 
many passages—as, for instance, those on the 
position of the essayist and pamphleteer in the 
time of Queen Anno—which aro expressed 
with clearness and liveliness. If, as will 
probably be the case, Air. Ilarrop should 
follow up this study of the brilliant Boling- 
broke with similar essays on other statesmen 
of the same period, he will increase the 
number of his readers, and add to their happi¬ 
ness, by reducing his style to greater sim¬ 
plicity. A latitudinarian divine once pointed 
out to Queen Caroline, the wife of George II., 
a fault which he wished her to correct. The 
Queen expressed her thanks for the advice, 
but intimated her desire to know which was 
the second fault that she ought to remove; 
whereupon the cour.ly minister “smiling put 
the question by” with the remark that ho 
should be happy to tell her when he found 
that the first was corrected. With this ex¬ 
ample before him, Mr. Ilarrop may plead 
that one defect is sufficient for a single 
reviewer to point out, or for a biographer to 
correct, in writing his second book. But, in 
spite of this plea, we venture to point out the 
second defect in his method of work, and that 
is the insufficient mention which he makes 
of the labourers who have ploughed in 
the field of the Augustan era before him. 
The theory which ho examines and ampli¬ 
fies in the opening pages is the theory which 
Lord Stanhope put forward many years ago; 
but the name of that courteous historian finds 
no place in Mr. Harrop’s criticism. It needed 
not the evidence of a letter in a literary 
journal to tell the world that any student of 
Bolingbroke’s varied career would naturally 
consult the articles which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review a few years ago, and that 
the conclusions of the essayist on the states¬ 
man’s conduct would influence his estimate 


of the past. But, so far as Air. Harrop’s 
information is concerned, the only acknow¬ 
ledgment of tho assistance which ho has 
received from the writer in the Albemarle 
Street review is a scanty reference in a foot¬ 
note. Such a neglect must damage the 
general opinion of an historian’s labours. It 
creates a doubt whether the omission is not 
due to his desire to acquire a reputation for 
originality to which he is not legitimately 
entitled ; and such a conclusion is particularly 
undesirable in this instance, as a careful 
examination of Mr. Harrop’s volume will 
furnish conclusive proofs that he has studied 
the politics of Queen Anne’s age with laud¬ 
able zeal. It may not be possible to accept 
all his conclusions as articles of faith. We 
may, for instance, question tho correctness of 
his view that “ the management of the navy 
was the weak place in Godolphin’s Alinistry." 
The aim of that Minister and his colleagues 
was to strike homo at the French King with 
all their force through his frontiers towards 
Flanders ; and they cured but little if, whilst 
this took place, the baggage of a Secretary of 
State was carried into Dunkirk. But the 
exploits of the navy under Godolphin’s Ad¬ 
ministration presented a happy contrast to 
those of the Ministry which sent out the 
ill-fated expedition to Quebec. Wo may 
doubt the propriety, in discussing Walpole’s 
financial measures, of implying that to him is 
due the consolidation of the State’s obliga¬ 
tions into a general throe per cent, stock— 
a measure which ho defeated when it was 
brought forward by Sir John Barnard, and 
which he left for his successors to cany out. 
But, when every deduction is made, the fact 
remains established beyond doubt that this 
volume is not the result of a few hours’ per¬ 
functory skimming of modern writers. 

Mr. Hairop discusses the measures and 
principles of Bolingbroke with a keen sym¬ 
pathy for the policy of the Whig statesmen 
of the period; but with no deep-rooted 
prejudices against their Tory opponents. The 
oft-debated Treaty of Utrecht is, as might be 
expected, analysed with thoroughness and 
unsparingly condemned in its main pro¬ 
visions ; the tortuous methods by which the 
clandestine negotiations with the French King 
were carried on, and the inadequacy of the 
terms obtained, in consequence of these under¬ 
hand intrigues, by the allies of England have 
never been laid bare with greater force than 
in this volume. But even after this ex¬ 
haustive exposure of a peace of which no one 
could feel proud, though most Englishmen 
were wearied unto death of the contest which 
it ended, Air. Ilarrop is sufficiently just to 
point out that the treaties were not “ more 
directly favourable to the exiled House ” 
than the provisions agreed to at ltyswick by 
William himself. He doubts even if either 
of the Tory leaders during the Queen’s reign 
was really desirous of securing the restora¬ 
tion of the Pretender; ho only suspects that 
Bolingbroke regarded such a design as one 
which might be forced upon him at some 
future period, and for which he must impress 
the Jacobites with the conviction that his heart 
was in their cause. This is no isolated instance 
of candour on Air. Harrop’s part. When 
Bolingbroko, with the sullon acquiescence 
of Walpole, found himself not only at liberty 
to return from exile, but with the power of 


enjoying the family estates and of acquiring 
other lauded property, it was not long before 
his ungratified ambition impelled him to tho 
strongest opposition to tho Whig Alinister. 
There was, says Bolingbroke’s latest biogra¬ 
pher, no ingratitude in such conduct. The 
“ two-thirds ” reversal of tho attainder was 
only wrung unwillingly from Walpole, and 
the third portion could not bo obtained from 
him either by personal adulation or by effers 
of political support. Some of tho brightest 
pages of Air. Harrop’s study will be found to 
lie in his characters of the less prominent 
men of light and leading at this era. He 
takes especial pleasure iu setting forth tho 
talents of Shrewsbury, and in guessing at the 
motives by which his conduct was animated 
when he depressed the AVhigs, or displaced 
Bolingbroke from power at the death of the 
Queen. He brings out tho important part 
which Hanmer played in defeating tho aims 
of his old friends, which seemed to indicate 
any aversion to the Hanoverian succession. 
But the least-known of all Mr. Harrop’s pets 
in polities is Arthur Afoore, the financier. To 
Alooro ho recurs again and again, until at 
last he bursts out in a special foot-note—these 
notes seem to contain the most recent con¬ 
clusions of Air. Harrop’s study—with the 
remark that “ a Life of Moore, written with 
adequate knowledge, would bo a most inter¬ 
esting contribution to the secret history of 
the eighteenth century.” If this is the con¬ 
viction of Air. Harrop, a feeling of duty to 
the world should urge him to undertake the 
task at once ; and wo would hope that on its 
completion we may be able to praise tho 
result without reservation. 

W. P. Coi'BTMET. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Goethe .— Gifz von BcrUchingen. Edited by 

H. A. Bull. 

II ‘iur.—Selections from the Prose Writings. 

Edited by C. Colbeck. (Macmillan.) 

To those who desire to see the study of 
modern languages take its place ns a sister 
discipline by tho side of that which has 
hitherto claimed exclusively the title of 
“classical” study, the appearance of these 
volumes is in itself an encouraging sign. 
They are the work of two Englishmen—men 
of high university training and. standing, and 
masters in great public schools. They appear 
in a series with the expressed aim of issuing 
select works of the best modern authors, with 
Introductions and notes “ based on the latest 
researches of French and German scholars.” 
This aim is further illustrated by the remark 
that “it is now being felt that French and 
German, if taught on tho same scientific prin¬ 
ciples as Greek and Latin, arc of hardly less 
value as an educational instrument than the 
classical languages.” Mr. Colbeck refers in 
his Preface to the prospect of a modern lan¬ 
guages tripos at Cambridge os a spur for 
“ tho teachers who have long recognised 
German as affording . . . the linguistic 
training of which Latin and Greek have been 
supposed to hold a monopoly.” 

With the views and aims thus set forth wo 
cordially sympathise. A\ r e believe, too, that 
their realisation must be chiefly the work of 
Englishmen—men possessed of influence in 
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the schools and universities, and qualified by 
their English training, and their objective 
analytic study of the modem languages, to 
understand and meet the requirements of the 
English student of the same. lienee we 
received these volumes, so to speak, with open 
arms, and entered upon the examination of 
them with something of sanguine expectation. 
There is no escaping a frank confession that 
we have been a good deal disappointed. That 
they do not lack good points of their own is 
only what we should have expected from the 
names of their editors. The experience of 
the teacher has often added to the practical 
usefulness of the notes. To Mr. Colbeck, in 
particular, must be conceded the merit of 
having grasped his subject as a whole, with 
the life in it, and of having brought to his 
task the literary versatility which is certainly 
one of the necessary qualifications of an editor 
of Heine. We purpose, however, to confine 
our attention chiefly to the linguistic notes; 
and here wo too often miss the accuracy of 
scholarship, and the practical acquaintance 
with the results of philological research, 
which we felt justified in expecting from 
hooks announced under such auspices. Nay, 
more, we shall have to show that they contain 
not a few serious and almost unaccountable 
errors, such as might well give to the most 
untrained of Germans teaching their native 
language in England occasion to triumph over 
their English rivals, and to throw discredit 
upon the German scholarship of Englishmen. 
Let us proceed to look at a representative 
selection from the lengthy list of notes we 
have marked for criticism. 

Mr. Bull must surely be a despiser of dic¬ 
tionaries. In the note to p. 45, 1. 18, he 
renders “gewachsen wie eine Puppe,” “ with 
a complexion like.” We should say “ with a 
figure ( Wuchs, growth, stature) like.” Back¬ 
fisch (note to p. 60, 1. 4) does not mean 
“ hoyden,” “ country girl,” but is simply a 
playful term for a still growing girl at the 
age when she is supposed to become interest¬ 
ing, “ sweet seventeen ” or earlier. On 
p. 73 Lerse says, “Yon Jugend auf dien 
ich als Reitcrskneclit und hub’s mit manchcm 
Ritter aufgenommen.” Mr. Bull’s note is 
“ aufgenommen, ‘ taken service with.’ ” Is 
Mr. Bull really unacquainted with the familiar 
phrase “os mit Einem aufnehmcn” (es = 
die Fehde, den Kampf, or the like ; cf. “ den 
Handschuh aufnehmen”), to break a lance or 
measure one’s strength with someone, to 
prove oneself his match, &c. ? P. 88, 1. 3, 
“ Alle Yortheile gelten ” is translated “ all 
advantages tell,” instead of “ are allowed” 
or “lawful”—just as in a game one player 
cries to another, “Das gilt nicht! ” P. 2, 
1. 24, ausgerieben is explained as “ = durch- 
priigelt ; ” what Mr. Bull means is durchge- 
priigclt. P. 12,1.16, “ ’« ist — es ist ; South- 
German dialect.” Just as little as “ it isn’t ” 
is South-English dialect. P. 4, 1. 5, “wann 
man sie nit bezahlt, thun sic dir keinen 
Streich; ” “ ihm and not dir should strictly 
correspond to man.” Mr. Bull does not see 
that dir is the ethical dative : see his own cor¬ 
rect remark on p. 128, 1. 21. P. 21, 1. 3, 
“ dem Polacken .. ., dem ich sein . . . gekriiu- 
selt Haar . . . vtrwischte;” “sein is re¬ 
dundant, and we should havo expected das.” 
Mr. Bull is here fairly on the grammatical 
tread-mill; dem is a dative of interest or 


relation, and the possessive pronoun is as 
little redundant as in the English “I 
ruffled his frizzy hair for him.” In both 
cases it has a peculiarly appropriate pos¬ 
sessive force, = “that of his.” Mr. Bull 
shows, indeed, a curious leaning to mechanical 
explanations and grammatical fictions, such 
as we had thought long ago dismissed to 
limbo. Eor instance, in the note to p. 61, 
1. 35, the construction of “ gehe es wic es 
gehe” is explained in a bracket [ ice mi es 
geld, wie es gehen mag ]. Surely such a style 
of elucidation is only confusion worse con¬ 
founded. Similarly, on the relative clause, 
“einem . . ., der sich in sie verliebt” (p. 39, 
1. 19), we have the remark, “ Venn is 
omitted.” Could anything bo less “ scien¬ 
tific”? On expressions like “ein zwanzig 
Ritter,” “vor ein sicben, acht Jahren,” , 
Mr. Bull’s comment (p. 29, 1. 31) is, “ ein 
here = etica, and is undeclinable.” What 
should we say to a German editor who 
laconically commented on Ben Jonson’s “a 
two shillings or so,” or Carlyle’s “ in a twenty 
years more,” “ a = about ” ! P. 55, 1. 7, 
“Das mucht, sein Gewissen war schleehter 
als dein Stand; ” “ Das mac/d = das kommt 
daher, dass . . ., as in . . ., Ac.” What can 
result from such a note but the mystification 
of the learner (who is thus practically taught 
to read one thing and think another) unless 
the simple explanation of this familiar con¬ 
struction is added, that das is accusative, the 
following sentence—often a dependent clause 
with dass or weil —being the subject ? 

Let us now turn to Mr. Colbeek’s larger 
and somewhat more fully annotated volume. 
We would again expressly remark that in 
dwelling upon points where we have a 
controversy with him we pass over many 
excellent notes, often, indeed, rather meagre, 
but containing useful information tersely put. 
With all M r. Colbcck’s sense of humour, he 
has occasionally missed Heine’s jokes in a 
way that must amuse himself. He takes, 
for instance, entirely en serieax Heine’s 
humorous coinage Relegationsrathe. Aud 
can there be any doubt that by fusstrittdeut- 
licher (p. 118, 1. 18) Heine meant to indicate 
the itehiug desire of his feet to give the 
professor a kick? On the other hand, we 
think Mr. Colbeck will find that his “later 
meaning” of wohlbestallt (p. 7,1. 9), “sleek,” 
“ well tended,” is a ghost of his own imagina¬ 
tion, apparently conjured up by a mistaken 
etymology. On p. 34, 1. 9, “dann curiere 
er sich mit niichternem Speichel” is ren¬ 
dered". . . with a diet of abstinence.” We 
have here, without doubt, a reference to the 
vulgar superstition which attributes curative 
virtue to the saliva secreted before a man has 
broken his fast. P. 44, 1. 29, “Und sie (die 
Kiilber) wandeln stolz gespreizt; ” “ gespreizt, 
‘ striding.’ ” Spreizen never implies forward 
movement, but simply the spreading out, or 
holding wide apart— e g., of the legs or fingers; 
gespreizt is here used with adverbial rather 
than verbal force, = mit gespreizten Beinen, 
indicating the awkward straddle of a cow’s 
gait. P. 62, 1. 6, “Kamel, according to the 
great authority, the ‘ Bursehikoses Worter- 
bucli,’ is student slang for ‘ a savage.’ ” Mr. 
Colbeck seems to have no suspicion of the 
fact that ein Wilder is itself a slang term for 
a student who is not a member of any Ver- 
bindung, and then generally for a “ pliilister- 
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lnifter Kerl.” Nor does he appear to be aware 
that hospitieren is not slang, but a technical 
academic term. Kneipen are not “drinking- 
bouts” (p. xxi.), but beer-houses. Nor can 
we agree tint Privatdocenten “ correspond 
fairly with our ‘coaches’;” they are pro¬ 
fessors in spe, lecturing publicly by the licence 
of the university, but without salary. P. 62, 
1, 24, “ Herr Johannes llagel = Mr. John 
Smith.” llagcl is not a common surname; 
nor can Mr. Colbcck’s laconic note be accepted 
as an adequate explanation of the term “Hans ” 
or “ Jan Hagel ” (here ironically used by Heine 
in the form “Herr Johannes Ilagel”) for 
the rabble or common herd. Some reference 
might have been looked for to its most prob¬ 
able connexion with the popular and origin¬ 
ally mythological conception of hail as a 
curse and pest, and thus a fit symbol to 
convey malediction and abuse. P. 27, 1. 25, 
“ Haben Sie es schriftlicli ?” has no reference 
to “scriptural authority;” schriftlich, “in 
writing,” “in black and white,” is familiarly 
used to express complete certainty —e g., “ Das 
geb’ ich dir schriftlich ! ” as a strong assevera¬ 
tion. The meaning is simply an ironical 
“ Are you quite sure of that ? ” P. 30, 1. 29, 
“Bucher . . . , worin . . . die Yernunft von 
ihrer cigenen Yortreffliclikeit renommiert,” 
“ supply wird.” A finite form of sein or 
haben as auxiliary may be omitted in a de¬ 
pendent sentence, but not one of icerdm. 
Renommiert is indicative present, “ reason 
brags of her own excellence.” “ Absatz 
haben” (p. 113, 1. 31), of wares, docs not 
mean to “run out,” but == abgehen, to “go 
off,” “sell;” nor does Absatz hero mean 
“pause,” “intermission,” but “sale,” being 
the corresponding substantive to the verb 
absetzen, to “dispose of,” “sell.” “Herzog 
Ernst” (p. 12, 1. 19) is not “the friend of 
John Frederick, Elector of Saxony . . . ,” but 
the hero of the well-known “ Yolksbuch” of 
the same name. We do not think that Mr. 
Colbeck would have sought any farther- 
fetched explanation of Heine’s Kaiseraktionen 
(p. 131, 1. 18) if the old llaupt- und Staats- 
actionen, of which Heine was probably think¬ 
ing, had occurred to him. And has Mr. 
Colbeck any authority for “the verb aetion- 
niren, ‘to speculate with shares’”? We 
can nowhere find a trace of it, and are ac¬ 
quainted only with actionircn, “to bring an 
action against.” To sum up briefly a few 
other points upon which we are at issue with 
Mr. Colbeck. Notizen are not “ annotations,” 
but memoranda, notes jotted down; and 
Heine’s Kotizenstolz is pride in undigested 
fragments of knowledge. Unhaltbarkcit is not 
“inconsistency,” but “untenableness;’’ Ge- 
staltenreichthum is not “ wealth of literary 
form,” but profusion of figures— i.e., persons, 
characters. We do not think any German 
ever yet said “ Mir ist am besten zu Muthe; ” 
while no one would hesitate to say “ Mir ist 
heuto viel wohler.” Nor can nach Geburt 
Christi be admitted as correct German 
for nach Christi Geburt. In adverbs like 
hordenweis, in which the first clement is a 
substantive, this alone is in the genitive; 
weise is an original accusative. We must 
confess ourselves to be quite puzzled as to 
any connexion, etymological or otherwise, 
between “train-oil” and “in train,” the 
French cn train, from Latin trahere. Mr. 
Colbeck will find his second and better thoughts 
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on Bins in Unsereins confirmed, and the whole 
matter made clear, by consulting Grimm’s 
Dictionary, iii. 255-57. 

Further contributions to a second and re¬ 
vised edition of these volumes might be 
made, but we have reached the utmost limits 
of our space. We have already indicated 
our persuasion that the elevation of the 
modem languages, and of German in par¬ 
ticular, to the character and dignity of a real 
“study” and instrument of intellectual 
training, must in the main be brought about 
by Englishmen, first as students, then as 
teachers and authors of text-books. But 
those who undertake the task had need be on 
their guard against under-estimating it. Few, 
perhaps, are yet entirely free from the con¬ 
ventional idea about the modem languages, 
that they lack both the difficulties that try 
the mettle of the student of Litin and Greek, 
and the deeper-lying substance that calls 
forth and rewards his patient and strenuous 
effort. Before what wc are hoping to see 
can come to pass, it must be clearly recog¬ 
nised that real scholarship and sound work in 
a language like German demand the same 
prolonged and minutely analytical study, the 
same philological training and research, 
without which no one thinks of attaining 
distinction, or the right to speak with 
authority, in “classical” scholarship. 

. Hesby James Wolstenuoljie. 


Illustrated Guide of the Orient Line of Steamers 
between England and Australia. Issued by 
the managers, F. Green & Co., and Ander¬ 
son, Anderson, & Co. (Maelure & Mac¬ 
donald.) 

Ai/raoion this sumptuous volume is modestly 
entitled an “ Illustrated Guide,” it is in 
reality a series of excellent articles on the 
route between England and Australia, the 
whole forming a work of considerable lite¬ 
rary merit. It is edited by the Itcv. W. J. 
Loftie, who also contributes chapters on the 
mother country and on Egypt; and he has 
been assisted in tire work of compilation by 
Air. George Baden Powell, Commander T. A. 
Hull, Mr. II. E. Watts, formerly editor of 
the Melbourne Argus, Dr. Charles Creighton, 
and other writers, all of whom are ac¬ 
knowledged authorities on the subjects with 
which they specially deal. The illustrations 
are both interesting and artistic; and the 
maps, diagrams, and astronomical plates give 
the results of the latest scientific researches. 

It was a theory of ancient geographers that 
continents balanced each other, and George 
Cunning alluded to this in the well-known 
speech in which he summoned “ a new world 
to redress the balance of the old.” But he 
little thought that within half a century from 
his day the remote island of New Holland, 
as it was then culled, would afford a home 
to three millions of colonists, almost all of 
them of British birth or descent. The great 
Australasian colonies are, indeed, advancing 
with such gigantic strides that it is daily 
becoming more and more difficult to keep 
pace with them ; and there is no doubt that 
the facilities of communication afforded by 
the enterprise of the managers of the “ Orient 
Line ” have encouraged, and will continue to 
encourage, the growth of a variety of new 


and important industries by enabling many 
things to be brought to England which 
in the old days must have perished by 
the way. A striking example of this is 
afforded by the remarkable statistics of 
the refrigerated meat trade. The splendid 
steamers of the Orient Line, some of which 
may at any time be seen in the Boyal 
Albert Dock, enable passengers to reach Aus¬ 
tralia, a distance of twelve thousand miles, 
in less than a third of the time which was 
consumed on the voyage so lately as thirty 
years ago. In 1808 the convict-laden ship 
did well if she reached Botany Bay within 
one hundred and fifty days from Spithead, 
and in 1850 the eager gold-digger considered 
himself lucky if he was landed in his Vic¬ 
torian Eldorado within ninety days. Then 
followed the age of clippers, which shortened 
the voyage still further, though seventy-five 
days was still considered a rapid passage. 
Now, however, a new era has dawned on the 
history of ocean traffic; and, instead of ninety 
days’ “imprisonment, with a chance of being 
drowned,” which used to be the lot of the 
Australian traveller, ho spends one month in 
a floating hotel which carries him through 
some of the most beautiful and interesting 
scenery in the world, and so transforms the 
aspect of the voyage that he will not only be 
sorry when it is over, but will very likely 
look back to the days spent at sea as among 
the pleasantest ho has ever enjoyed. It is 
worth mentioning that, since the Grient Line 
was opened in June 1877, upwards of 
one hundred thousand passengers have been 
carried to and fro at this marvellous speed 
with an immunity from accident to life or 
limb all but total. How these startling 
results have been attained, with much more 
besides, is explained by Mr. Loftie and his 
colleagues in a very clear and entertaining 
fashion. A reference to the Table of Contents 
will, however, best show how varied is the 
character of the information afforded; and, 
altogether, it is abundantly evident that 
neither trouble nor expense has been spared 
to make the book worthy of its subject. 
Thus, while its value to intending travellers 
can hardly be overrated, it will be almost 
equally indispensable to their friends at home, 
and may be said to mark a new and striking 
departure from the old style of “ guide¬ 
books ” of which it is difficult to speak too 
highly. Geobuk T. I'emme. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Godfrey Uelstone. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Kirlnj-in-the-Bale. By John Bye. In 3 vols. 
(Sonncnschein.) 

The Remarhable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
llart., M.P. : formerly known as “Tommy 
Upmore.” By B. 1). Blackmore. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Priest and Man; or, Abelard and Heloisa. 
By William Wilberforce Newton. (Griffith 
& Farran.) 

My Ducats and My Daughter. In 3 vols. 

(Began Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Miss Craik has had the courage to do what 
a less experienced novel-writer would never 
have attempted—namely, to bring her hero 


und heroine finally together when lie 
is a widower of forty-four, with a married 
daughter, and she is an old maid of thirty- 
nine. Her younger readers will naturally 
scout the idea as ridiculous, but it is much 
less absurd in the eyes of those to whom the 
mature ages in question seem comparatively 
youthful. There is not a great deal of story, 
and we have to take most of the characters, 
including the two who play the nominally 
leading parts, chiefly from the author’s 
account of them, rather than from what they 
arc made to say and do. But two who occupy 
minor positions in the story aio very well 
sketched; and, much to Miss Craik’s credit, 
they are both men—Mr. Beresford, the genial, 
wholesome, sweet-natured old gentleman 
rector, with no very great enthusiasm for his 
calling, and conscious that he might have 
been more useful in some other rank of life ; 
and Jack Dallas, the easy-going, bantering 
man about town, sound at the core, but a 
little bewildering to folk with little sense of 
humour. And yet the real pith of the story 
is elsewhere, in the account of the wife 
forced on Godfrey Helstone by irresistible 
circumstances when his whole affection is 
set on Joanne Beresford. Margaret Egerton, 
the girl in question, is depicted as good and 
right-minded in the highest degree, as fairly 
well-looking, reasonably accomplished, and 
deeply affectionate, besides having consider¬ 
able wealth. But she is totally void of grace 
and charm, though without any failure in 
ladyhood, slow-witted, impervious to humour, 
and a contrast at almost every point to the 
quick, lively, and equally good and right- 
minded Joanne. There is real skill in the 
way Miss Craik shows how even genuine 
goodness is not enough to satisfy the demands 
of human nature in companionsliip, and yet 
that it is enough to prevent the union from 
being actually unhappy, though it has some¬ 
thing of the sameness and insipidity of a 
diet consisting solely of gruel, however un¬ 
impeachably wholesome. 

Jurby-in-the-Dale is a very crude book, 
with some marks of literary faculty here and 
there, but a deplorable lack of care and skill 
in composition. To begin with, it is pro¬ 
phetic, for we start with the fixed date that 
the hero, some thirty years old at the 
opening, was three years of age when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, so that we are 
in 1884 at starting, and the narrative is 
carried on for more than two years farther. 
Next, there is the mistake made of so describ¬ 
ing the ruins in the parish of Kirby as to 
point definitely to Fountains Abbey as the 
place intended, and of drawing a most un¬ 
flattering portrait of its noble owner, not 
as an incompetent public servant, put in a post 
far beyond his abilities, but as a clever, but ill- 
conditioned, person. The characters are all 
conventional lay-figures, especially the hero 
and heroine, both entirely commonplace, 
though he is intended to be the model intel¬ 
lectual and active parson, and she a romantic 
and highly wrought creature, all loveliness 
and intellect. Another young lady, active, 
learned, clever, and practical, is set up as 
a foil to this ethereal being; but we are told 
that she has the faults of being ever so 
slightly under-bred and vulgar, which detract 
from her admirable qualities. This is so ; 
but what the author has failed to observe is 
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that precisely the same fault attaches to all 
the other ladies in his story, the ideal heroine 
herself and Lord Kirby’s two daughters. 
The lack of skill in composition is chiefly 
shown by an intolerably long monologue, in 
which the heroine discloses her life-secret to 
the parson and the second young lady, in 
which slio devotes as much space to de¬ 
scribing the Paris of the Second Empire and 
the effect the scenery of Guernsey had on 
her as to telling who and what she is and 
what happened to her. So, again, we are 
told that the Hon. Misses Lawson, though 
high-bred and graceful, are not pretty ; but 
at the close of the last volume the elder is 
living in Brighton, the handsomest woman 
there; and whereas a good deal is made of 
a second marriage of Lord Kirby, and of the 
little boy whom the new Lady Kirby thinks 
to be heir, yet an elder brother is named at 
the very end as the only son. Still, the book 
is not by any means unr< adable; and its 
interest lies neither in the characters nor in 
the plot, but in Mr. Itye’s revelations of his 
own opinions and theories, and the sometimes 
vigorous language in which he expresses 
them. Two examples will suffice : 

“ One of the curses of England is the cheap 
newspaper press. No more fruitful propagator 
of crimo and wickedness of every kind has ever 
existed. It is not too much to say that modem 
newspapers do moro harm than is counter¬ 
balanced by any benefits that the discovery of 
printing has given to the world.” 

Whether one agrees with this judgment or 
not, at any rate it is vigorously put, though 
it lacks the epigrammatic neatness of Long¬ 
fellow’s apophthegm in “ Kavanagh,” speaking 
of the United States—“ This country is not 
priest-ridden, hut press-ridden.” The other 
remark is in a different key, and truer to 
facts: 

“ If the Arcadians are simple, it is because they 
are ignorant, and, if innocent, beeauso they 
have no opportunity to be vicious. I always 
have maintained, and always will maintain, 
that London is more virtuous than any country 
village, allowances being made for oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

Tommy Upmore is the least successful work 
Mr. Blackmoro has yet given to the world. 
Ho has, on the one hand, tried to make it 
a political satire (a class of literature for 
which his genius is in no way adapted), and, 
on the other, the conceit upon which the 
story, such as it is, turns, is a very frigid 
one—the physical peculiarity of the hero, 
defined as “ meioeatabarysm,” or bodily light¬ 
ness, which enables him to scud before a 
favourable wind, and even, some three or four 
times in the hook, to mount into the air and 
fly. That Mr. Blackmore manages to say 
amusing things in his own quaint, if now 
mannered, way is doubtless true; and that 
he does but express the sentiments of many 
of his contemporaries in his strictures on the 
measures and policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment is true also. But his hand is not light 
enough for satire, and Tommy Upmore actually 
reads as though it were a clever caricature of its 
author’s least admirable peculiarities, written by 
someone with more humour than good nature. 
The crisis of the story, to which all the pre¬ 
fatory details about the hero’s buoyancy are 
meant to lead up, is extravagant without being 
amusing. He saves the country, when the 


Radical majority is debating a Bill for sur¬ 
rendering Gibraltar, Malta, and Ade n, and for 
dividing the fleet between France, Russia, and 
the Irish Republic (late the Land League), 
by flying up to a beam just under the ceiling 
of the House, waving a small Union Jack, and 
singing some verses of “ The flag tint braved,’’ 
&c. Whereupon the Radicals repent, and 
walk into the Opposition lobby. There has 
been nothing like this—we do not say in 
history, even when Feargus O’Connor’s crow 
spoiled a peroration of Sir Robert Reel’s, but 
in fiction, since, in Anti-Coningxby , C'oningsbys 
at the close of a parliamentary debate, jump, 
down Ren Sidonia’s throat, and disappears 
for ever. 

Pried and Man is by an American writer, 
and even printed with American types, only 
the title-page being English. The author ha^ 
got hold of a good subject, and has evidently 
been at the pains to read up some of the more 
obvious and modern sources of information 
touching Abelard, such as Victor Cousin and 
Charles dc Rcmusat. But he is not at homo 
in the country or the period, and the book 
swarms with anachronisms, individually 
trifling, it may be, but destructive of the local 
colour expected from the writers of historical 
novels. Thus he makes the twin towers of 
Notre Dame visible a century before they 
were built; he puts a quotation from Isaiah 
into the mouth of a Gypsy fortune-teller; 
he makes a presumably Norman-French 
student applaud an Arabo-Egyptian singer 
with “ Viva la cantatrice! ” he supposes 
that a priest at the beginning of the twelfth 
century might be known as Fere Du Blois, 
and a middle-class woman as Madame Kil¬ 
dare, and that the Morgue and the juge de 
paix (the latter an invention of Napoleon I.) 
were familiar institutions at the time. He 
thinks that Heloise got her name as “God’s 
child,” being an orphan, and perhaps imagines 
a Hebrew root for it; the fact, of course, 
being that it is the feminine form of the 
familiar Chlodowig, which takes so many 
allied shapes, and in all means “holy fame.” 
But some of the episodes in the stormy 
career of Abelard are described with vigour, 
and there is movement in the subsidiary 
story of his imaginary pupil, Felix Itadbert, 
so that, faulty as the book is, it is not with¬ 
out flashes of interest. 

My Ducats and My Daughter is a book of 
much higher quality than the ordinary novel 
of the season. It is written in clear, flowing, 
idiomatic English; the plot, without being 
trite and commonplace, is consistent and 
probable; there arc three or four very well 
drawn characters in it, especially Mr. Ingleby, 
the narrow, rigid, conscientious Puritan, 
supremely convinced that ho knows better 
than anyone else, but as hard on himself as 
on others. The speculator Arden, and the 
able Liberal editor Mallory, with his private 
creed of Positivism, and his business-like 
recognition that it would not pay to bring it 
into the columns of a London daily, are aho 
good portraits, as is, in addition, Camilla 
Arden, a complex nature, ably drawn. There 
is some very clever political writing in the 
book (contrasting forcibly with Tummy Up¬ 
more), and the humours of a Scottish election 
are skilfully hit off. There is also a vivid 
description of the interior arrangements of a 
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London newspaper office, true to the life 
And there are single passages where the 
writing rises above its usual high level into 
something better still. Altogether, a notice¬ 
able book. lticnAKD F. Littledalk. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

All of the poems of the Poet Laureate that he 
cares to reprint—with the exception of his two 
last dramas—are published in a single volume 
at about six shillings. The complete works of 
Mr. Browning, according to a rough calcula¬ 
tion, can only be bought in twenty-two volumes 
at the price of about six pounds. For this con¬ 
trast there are no doubt good reasons, upon 
which wo do not care to dwell. Our present 
object is to point out that Mr. Browning—or 
rather Mr. Browning’s publisher—hns at last 
been induced to issue at a more reasonable rate 
not the complete works, but the two aeries of 
selections which the poet himself formed some 
ten years ago. The Browning student, of 
course, will not bo content with selections ; but 
tbo general public, which contains a vast number 
of Browning students in posse, has no longer 
any excuse for saying that Browning is beyond 
their moans. If anyone must have but one 
volume only, he will not do wrong in getting 
the first of the two. Messrs. Smith, Elder, <£ 
Co. are the publishers, and the price of each 
volume has been reduced from 7s. (id. to 3s. 6d. 

Rlachberries picked off Many Rushes. By 
W. Allinghara. Day and Sight S'mgs. New 
Edition. (Philip.) Mr. Allingbam’s new 
volume might have been called Everybody’s 
Birthday Book, for there must be very nearly 
three hundred and sixty-five little poems, verses, 
or versolcts bore put together, suited to many 
minds and moods. The title, which sounds at 
first somewhat fanciful, is not altogether in¬ 
appropriate, although a fruit of more piquant 
flavour would best indicate the nature of 
these wayside reflections of a poet as ho 
journeys through life. A less rustic title, too, 
might have been happier, since in “ Black¬ 
berries ” Mr. Allinglmm deals more with the 
world of thought and action than with out-of- 
door life and country scones. This little book 
is very interesting as a perfectly sincere, out¬ 
spoken—some may perhaps say, too outspoken 
—record of the daily cogitations of a mind which 
is no echo, of one who sees into the heart of tilings 
for himself. It is, in many senses, a man’s book ; 
and under a careless guise are to be found 
words of counsel, insight, and admonition, 
utterances of a moralist who would fain see the 
world wiser and bettor. Those who cavil at the 
form of these verses (too short, too long, too 
plain, too pointed, they are sure to be called by 
ono and another) should dwell on their meaning. 
A meaning is always there, and often put very 
happily. Take the following:— 

“ You cannot see in the world the work of the 
Poet’8 pen, 

Yet the Poet is master of words and words are 
masters of men.” 

Hero is a delicious epigram of quits other 
kind:— 

“ Wine, good wine, is an excellent thing, 

The vintner too often deserves to swing.” 

Hero is another :— 

“ No banquet’s ever to my wish. 

Unless the talk be the finest dish.” 

A wise and witty little hook, an earnest and a 
merry little book, a truly original book, is 
this basketful of Blackberries. May it dclec- 
tatc many! Accompanying it we find a 
new and pretty edition of the popular Dag 
and Sight Songs. How many years ago is it 
now since these first appeared '? And although 
in the interval new poets have come to the 
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fore and made reputations, havo they given 
us anything sweeter or subtler than “ The Un¬ 
known Beloved One,” “ The Mowers,” and 
“ What is it that is gone wc fancied ours ” r 
“ Some power it was that lives not with its now, 

A thought we had, but could not, could not, hold. 

Oh ! sweetly, swiftly passed—air sighs aud 
mutters, 

Red leaves are dropping on the rainy mould, 

Then comes the snow, unfeatured, vast and 
white, 

Oh! what is gone from us we fancied ours f ” 

Thinrjt Hew and OUl. By E. II. Plumptrc. 
(Griffith ft Farran.) The sound scholarship, 
wide humanity, and fluent verso of Dean 
Plumptre are well known; and in this little 
book of poems—“ the autumn gleanings of 
a vintage late ”—they are all put in evidence. 
The Dean’s muse shows better in longer than 
in shorter poems ; his verse is fluid and equable 
and well-sustained; but it is little elaborated, 
and thus it is excellently suited for story¬ 
telling. Of the tales in this volume “ Adrastos ” 
is the best; it is full of the pity and fear that 
come from watching the shadow of Ate darken¬ 
ing fair lives. “The Emperor and the Pope ” 
tells in smooth, rhyming octosyllables the story 
of Trajan and the importunate widow nnd of 
Gregory’s intercession for his soul. Here is 
a fragment from it about the “ angli angeli ” :— 

“ He saw and pitied : gems and gold. 

From out the Church's treasures old, 

In fullest tale of weight he told, 

And gave their price, and set them free, 

Heirs of Christ’s blessed liberty. 

Aud now they followed, slow and calm, 

Each bearing branch of drooping palm, 

Each lifting high a taper's light, 

And clad in vestments pure and white ; 

Aud they with voices soft nnd slow, 

As streams ’mid whispering reeds that flow, 
Still sang in mournful melody 
That sad, unchanging litany, 

‘ O miserere, Domine.’ ” 

“ Yasadavatta: a Buddhist Idyll,” “ Chulfout 
S. Giles,” and “ Bedford ” aro tales in blank 
verse, written with taste, but with a want of 
variety in the pause, and a tendency to recur 
to well-worn phrases, such as “not for him” 
at the end of the line (we should not like to 
reckon up how many times “ chance and 
change ” comes in tho volume). The sonnets 
are all interesting. They have one great merit 
of sonnets, that they aro wholes, and run 
easily; but why do several of them end in an 
Alexandrine ? The best is that called “ Drift¬ 
ing,” a political sonnet, dated lb(i7. The pro 
and con of the Ritual question is argued in two 
sonnets. The Church Association side rather 
strays from truth when it speaks of “ Prayers 
in a speech that none can understand” and 
“ Teaching that neither heai-t nor brain em¬ 
ploys.” The “In Mcmoriam ” poems are 
numerous, but contain nothing noteworthy. 
Tho Hymns run remarkably well. Wo have 
also received from tho same publishers new 
editions of two other volumes of Dean Plump- 
tre’s poems —Lazarus nnd Master and Scholar. 

Under a Fool’s Cap. Songs bv Daniel Henry, 
jun. (Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.) It takes 
much wisdom, says the proverb, to make a 
fool. At least it takes some pathos and some 
humour and somo fancy and a ready gift of 
rhyming; and these are gifts with which Mr. 
Daniel Henry is certainly endowed. His 
method is to take a nursery rhyrno by way of 
text—some he quotes, wo regret to see, from 
a revised version—and spin a poem out of it. 
We have read these poems with a great deal 
of pleasure. In some crises, wo have said the 
pathos is a little too ready, or the rhythm a 
little too lame; but in many cases we have 
been altogether pleased. The poems are not 
quotable in single verses; indeed, they' are 
hardly quotable at all. Tho reader must start 
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fair with the text, and then follow on with the 
application. He must also come to the book 
with an inclination to be pleased, and then he 
will bo pleased. Hero is a passage from an 
ode cautioning “ Burnie Beo ” against certain 
deadly flowers: — 

“ He who ventures close to them, 

Tho’ lie touch but to the hem 
Of their garments as they sway— 

Take your wings and fly away. 

“ All things fair will pall on him, 

All but their lithe stems grow dim, 

All but their buds pale and gray— 

Take your wings and ily away. 

“ And his soul—firc-r mivn'd and shod— 

Will go sorrowing like a Hod 
Fallen from the stars astray— 

Take your wings and lly away.” 

I ski nr and Idaho r, the E)dc of Hahyion. 
Vol. I. By Leonidas Le Cenoi Hamilton. 
(W. H. Allen.) Mr. Hamilton has hitherto 
been known by his works on Mexico; ho now 
conics forward ns an archaeological poet. Ho 
has endeavoured to reconstruct the ancient epic 
of Babylon, adapted, of course, to modern 
tastes, from tho translations given by Assyrian 
scholars of the fragmentary tablets belonging 
to it. With these he proves himself to ho well 
acquainted, and to havo studied them with 
laudable zeal. How far lie has been successful 
in throwing them into a poetical dress it is 
difficult to say. His rhymes are not always 
perfect; ho lias an over-great partiality for tlio 
word “giand;” and the way in which he 
introduces Assyrian and Accndian words into 
his verses is, to say the least, extremely odd. 
At the same time, the poem possesses both 
spirit and imagination ; and, if it directs the 
attention of the literary world to the oldest 
epic of which we know, it will not have been 
composed in vain. 

Three Hundred Enylish Sounds. Edited by 
David M. Main. (Blackwood.) This little 
book, which is tastefully got up as to printing 
and binding, may be called a condensed edition 
of tho same editor's Treasury of Enylish Sonnets. 
Fresh sonnets aro included, anil the bulky notes 
are omitted. The former can hardly be consid¬ 
ered a very material addition, except as regards 
the sonnets of Rossetti. The absence of the 
latter does not involve a very sensible loss. The 
Treasury was an excellent library book, being 
copious and accurate ; but it was overweighted 
with ana. Mr. Main’s notes wore often valu¬ 
able, sometimes highly suggestive, but nearly 
always unreadable. It was right to cut away 
tho notes; but, unhappily, this involved the 
sacrifice of all tho contemporary work inci¬ 
dentally quoted therein. Mr. Main’s general 
scheme lias never seemed to us to be the best 
available. By rigidly excluding the sonnets of 
living writers tho editor did his best to put his 
book as speedily as possible on tho top shelf. 
A scheme admitting living writers must havo 
its gravo faults, but this form of swift suicide 
is surely not one of them. Mr. Main’s three 
hundred sonnets are on tho whole well chosen, 
though we should say that the selection is rather 
thot of a bibliographer than of a poet. Wo 
have mado memoranda of the omissions which 
occur to us from our point of view. We like 
Mr. Main’s selection from Shakspere and Spen¬ 
ser ; we think he could hardly fail to satisfy us 
with his selections from Milton and Words¬ 
worth ; but we should have preferred Keats’s 
sonnet on tho Elgin Marbles to that on Loan- 
dor. We are glad to observe that Mr. Main 
has cut away Shelley’s stanzas of tho “ Ode to 
the West Wind,” and that ho has promoted 
Leigh Hunt’s “Nile” to a place in tho text. 
Wo are also glad that he has followed Mr. 
Hall Caine in giving George Eliot’s “Brother 
and Sister,” and we wish he had followed Mr. 
Waddington in giving Burns’s “Thrush.” Wo 


receive a new sonnet by Hartley Coleridge 
with a good deal of pleasure, and think it 
vastly more valuable than tho two playful 
poems that Mr. Caino discovered in the Lake 
country. We are sorry that Lord Ilaumer’s 
fine “ Pine Woods ” has not found a place, and 
we are yet more disappointed to miss Long¬ 
fellow’s extremely beautiful “Na'uro.” There 
is reason to think that Longfellow considered 
this sonnet the best of his shorter poems. 
Wo are at a loss to know how an editor 
generally so discriminating could have printed 
Sydney Dobell’s “No Comfort ” and omitted 
his magnificent “ Army Surgeon.” Wo think 
Lord Beaeonsfield’s “ Wellington ” is supe¬ 
rior to John Forster's “ Dickens.” We are 
sony not to see Poe’s “S.lenco,” which, 
although it has fifteen lines, is as certainly a 
sonnet as Hood’s poem on the same subject. 
Moreover, Mr. Main knows that the tail is 
a legitimate addition to the sonnet in Ita'ian—- 
and why not in English ? We are disappointed 
that we cannot find Charles Whitehead's “ Even 
as yon lamp,” which is, in our judgment, 
among the finest sonnets ever penned. Mr. 
Main properly gives to S. L. Blanchard 
“Hidden Joys,” which Lord Houghton was 
tempted to attribute to Keats. Tho selection 
from Rossetti is excellent, yet it includes the 
sonnets on “Chattertou” and on “Oliver 
Brown,” both painfully laboured works, and 
excludes that on the “ Last Throe at Trafal¬ 
gar,” which is, perhaps, as free, as lucid, and 
as vigorous nnd impassioned ns Milton. Mr. 
Main alludes to certain emendations by Air. 
Hall Caine in Isaac Williams’s sonnet “Ileed 
not a World ” as disastrous; but Mr. Caine’s 
version was, at the time it appeared, the 
only ono that rhymed and scanned, and 
it remains in all respects equal to Mr. 
Main’s later version. Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s 
“ Her Beauty” is said to be from tho poet’s 
posthumous volume. It was written for 
Sonnets of Three Centuries, and contains the 
corrections (from tho rough draft which was 
all the author left behind him) of the editor of 
that hook. Mr. Main gives us another long 
note on Blanco White’s “Night.” Touching a 
good deal that has been said by other writers 
on ono “fatally disenchanting line” in that 
sonnet, wo have recently ree ived from Mr. 
William Davies, author of Snnyi of a Wayfarer, 
tho following emendation, which he remembers 
to have seen in early printed cojiics of the 
sonnet:— 

“ Whilst Jto-ver and leaf and insect stood revealed.” 
Mr. Main should make a note of this. 

Mu. Wathiinotox’s EnyUsh Sonnets by Liriny 
Writers (Bell) has, wc are glad to see, reached 
a second edition, nnd the editor has taken the 
opportunity of adding ten sonnets. Four of 
these are by Mr. Theodore Watt s, three by Mr. 
W. S. Blunt, and two by Miss Mathilde Blind, 
who were all unrepresented in tho first 
edition. Mr. Watts’s “ Wood-hunter’s Dream,” 
Mr. Blunt’s “To the Bedouin Arabs,” and Miss 
Blind's “The Dead” are valuable additions. 
Wo observe with some surprise that tho reader 
is still informed by tho Preface that the volume 
contains only ITS sonnets— a statement which 
Mr. Waddington would find it hard to support. 
It is our misfortune, rather than his fault, that 
at least two of his writers are no longer 
“ living.” 

Sonys of Irish 1!7< and Humour. Selected 
by Alfred Perceval Graves. (Cliatto & 
Windus.) Though perhaps not quite so com¬ 
plete ns might bo wished, this selection of 
Irish songs is very welcome at a time when 
“wit and humour” seem almost to havo 
abandoned the country of Moore ami Sheridan, 
of Lover and Prout. The political section is 
specially weak, though for this wo can but 
respect Mr. Graves’s motive. 
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From, Grave to Gay: a Volume of Selections 
from the Complete Poems of H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. (Longmans.) The popularity of Mr. 
Cholmondoley-Pemiell’s volumes of light verse 
(even though that popularity was largely due 
to the illustrations) fully justifies him in issuing 
the present selection, which is illustrated only 
with a portrait of the author—poet we may not 
truthfully call him. The book is a pleasant one 
both to read and to handle, except that the 
paper is somewhat too tliick for our taste. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Council at Cambridge have 
resolved unanimously to offer to Prof. George 
Stephens, of Copenhagen, the honorary degree 
of Doctor in Letters. The same degree has 
been given in regular course during this week 
to Mr. H. A. J. Hunro, Mr. J. Peile, and Mr. 
Henry Jackson; but the present is the first 
occasion on which this newly instituted degree 
has been used to confer distinction upon a 
stranger. The time could not have been 
better chosen, when Prof. Stephens has crowned 
the labour of a lifetime by bringing out the 
third and last volume of his (thl Northern Hunk 
Monuments of Scandinavia and England, together 
with a popular handbook on the same subject, 
which he may bo said almost to have created. 

At Cambridge also this week the Bcv. 
Mandell Creighton (for whom Oxford un¬ 
happily had no vacant place) has been ap¬ 
pointed to the new Professorship of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History; and Mr. E. W. Gosse (who 
has no university of his own to reward him) 
has been elected by Trinity College to the 
Lectureship in English Literature vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Loslio Stephen, who 
probably wishes to reserve himself entirely for 
his great English Biographical Dictionary, of 
which we hope to see tho first-fruits by the 
autumn. 

Capt. B. F. Burton is, we hear, putting tho 
last touches to his translation of The Thousand 
Nights and a Night. Tho first volume (fifty 
nights) is already copied, and the whole can be 
prepared for print within a year. The version 
was begun some thirty years ago in conjunction 
with the late Dr. T. F. Steinhalneer, of Aden. 
It will try to do justice to one of tho most 
interesting of anthropological and ethnogra¬ 
phical works, by being a verbatim et literatim 
copy of the original, preserving all its technique, 
such as the divisions of the nights and tho 
naive and child-like plain-speaking of the 
Arabic—a perfect contrast with the English of 
the present day. Of course, it will be printed, 
not published, and the issue will be limited to 
subscribers. 

Mr. Behramji M. Malabari goes on steadily 
with his great undertaking of having Prof. Max 
Mttller’s Hibbert Lectures “ On the Origin and 
Growth of Eeligion ” translated into the prin¬ 
cipal vernaculars of India. In addition to the 
Guzerathi and Marathi translations which we 
noticed some time ago, we have now receivod 
the translation into Bengali. The translation 
in this case is the work of ltajanikanta Gupta, 
the author of the History of the Great Sepoy 
War, Studies in Indian History, &c. Tho ex¬ 
pense of the publication seems to have been 
entirely defrayed by the Maharani Shumomaye. 
A Bengali translation of Prof. Max Muller's 
last work, India, what can it Teach us! is like¬ 
wise advertised. 

A record of tho public life of Sir Henry Cole 
will shortly be published by Messrs. G. Bell & 
Sons. The story of his association with the 
Prince Consort in the successful inauguration 
of the Exhibition of 1851, and of his subsequent 
connexion with the Department of Science and 
Art at the South Kensington Museum, will give 
the book an exceptional interest. 


Mr. Elliot Stock announces for publication 
a volume on Church Bells, by Mr. J. C. L. 
Stnhlschmidt, a past-Master of the Founders’ 
Company, who has devoted his spare time for 
some years to accumulating information as 
to the early bell-founders of London. He 
now gives the result of his labours in the first 
part of tho book, the second part of which will 
be devoted to an account of the bells of Surrey. 
The title will bo Surrey Hells and London Rrll- 
Fuunders. Much new and interesting informa¬ 
tion is promised from sources hitherto entirely 
unworked, especially the Corporation Eecords 
at Guildhnll. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly 
publish two three-volume novels— Gaythorne 
Hall, by John M. Fothergill, and Vena s' Doves, 
by Ida Ashworth Taylor. 

Messrs. W. Swan Soxxexsciiein & Co. will 
publish very shortly a novel by Mr. Flick 
J. Burke, entitled Couleur de Rose. 

A new edition of Murray’s Handbook to 
France, part ii., is going through the press. 
Many interesting and valuable additions have 
been made, notably with regard to the Morvan, 
the Jura, Franche-Comtc generally, and the 
Vosges—regions little known, and yet so in¬ 
teresting to travellers in search of tho pic¬ 
turesque. New plans have also been added, 
and many additions made to the Index. 

We understand that the work entitled My 
Rible, which Canon Boyd Carpenter, Bishop- 
designate of Eipon, recently contributed to the 
“Heart Chords” series, has already passed 
into a second edition, while the same author’s 
“ Commentary on the Eevelation,” contributed 
to Bishop Ellicott’s Rible Commentary, which 
has been reprinted in a separate volume, is now 
in its third edition. 

Hard Rattles for Life and Usefulness is the 
title of a volume by the Eev. J. Inches 
Hillocks, with an Introduction by the Eev. I)r. 
Walter C. Smith, author of Glrig Grange , which 
Messrs. Sonnenschein have in the press. It 
consists of three parts. Tho first and second— 
“ Battles to Live and Learn ” and “ Battles for 
Usefulness ”—give an autobiographical record 
of the author’s life and work. The third 
part is a review of tho roots and remedies of 
London misery. 

Mr. Alexander Eobertsox has a long 
article in the May number of the English Law 
Magazine and Review, on “Tho Conflict of 
Jurisdiction between the English and Scotch 
Courts,” with special reference to the Orr- 
Ewing case. 

Mu. E. J. W. Gibb’s translation from the 
Turkish of “Tho Story of Jewiid,” which we 
havo before announced as to be published 
by subscription through Messrs. Wilson & 
M’Cormick of Glasgow, will be ready for dis¬ 
tribution in the course of next month. The 
price is seven shillings. 

The June number of the Antiquarian Maga¬ 
zine will contain a continuation of Mr. J. H. 
Bound’s paper on the vexed question of “ Port 
and Port-reevc.” 

The Juno number of Sunday Talk Vill con¬ 
tain the opening chapter of a now story by 
Mrs. Olipliant, entitled “Elinor;” an account 
of “Another Carlyle Shrine,” by Shirley; a 
paper by Prof. Nichol on “A Broad Church¬ 
man ; ” and a poem by Prof. Blackie. 

The annual general meeting of the Educa¬ 
tion Society wall take place on Thursday, May 
29, at the Memorial Hall, Famngdon Street, 
at 8 p.ni., when tho president, tho Eev. Dr. 
H. M. Butler, will deliver his address. 

The following is the official return of the 
results of the L.L.A. examination of 1884 at 
the University of St. Andrews:—In Latin 11 
passed; in mathematics 4; in logic 12, and 


2 with honours; in moral philosophy 4; in 
English literature 57, and 57 with honours; 
in natural philosophy 1; in education 47, and 
16 with honours ; in political economy 10, and 

3 with honours ; in French 45, and 37 with 
honours; in German 31, and 17 with honours; 
in Italian 1 ; in comparative philology 30, and 
1 with honours; in history 34, and 11 with 
honours ; in chemistry 3; in physiology 35, 
and 2 with honours; in botany 22, and 4 with 
honours; in zoology 2; in geology 10, and 
9 with honours; in Church history 1 ; and in 
Hebrew 1. Of the 363 candidates who entered, 
81 have gained the title. Tho Committee of 
Senators have been empowered to draw up a 
scheme by which the honours standard may be 
raised in future, either by adding to the number 
of subjects necessary for honours, or by making 
certain important subjects obligatory, so as to 
bring the qualification nearer to the full M.A. 
degree. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Home Study was 
held in London during three days hist week. 
The examiners reported on the work done by 
tho young ladies during the year, and awarded 
tho prizes. Fresh papers of questions on 
literature, theology, arithmetic, Gorman, and 
household hygiene were given. Applications 
for admission should be made to the hon. set* 
retary. Miss A. C. Moore, Eltham. 

Ca titaxe Duvoisix hns begun in the 
number of the Ilerue des Russes-Pyrinees des 
Landes a series of folk-lore legends, collected 
about 1830, which promises to be very valuable. 
The Basque text is given, with a Fieneh trans¬ 
lation. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TWO MEDIAEVAL STUDENT SONGS. 
The Lover's Monologue. 

Love rules everything that is : 

Love doth change hearts iu a kiss : 
Love seeks devious ways of bliss: 

Love than honey sweeter, 

Love than gall more bitter. 

Blind Love hath no modesties. 

Love is lukewarm, hot and cold ; 
Love is timid, over-bold ; 

Loyal, treacherous, manifold. 
Present time is fit for play: 

Let Love find his mate to-day: 

Hark, the birds, how sweet their lay 
Love rules young men wholly ; 
Love lures maidens solely : 

Woe to old folk, sad are they ! 

.Sweetest woman ever seen, 

Fairest, dearest, is my queen ; 

And, alas, my chiefest teen ! 

Let an old man, chill and drear, 

Never come thy bosom near; 

Oft he sleeps with sorry cheer, 

Too cold to delight thee : 

Naught could less invite thee. 
Youth with youth must mate, my dear. 
Blest the union I desire: 

Naught I know, and naught require, 
Better than to be thy squire. 

Love flies all the world around: 

Love in wanton wiles is wound : 
Therefore youth and maid are bound 
In Love’s fetters duly. 

She is joyless truly 
Who no lover yet hath found ! 

All the night in grief and smart 
She must languish, wear her heart: 
Bitter is that woman's part. 

Love is simple, Love is sly; 

Love is pale, of ruddy dye ; 

Love is all tilings, low and high : 

Love is serviceable, 

Constant and unstable: 

Love obeys art’s empery. 

In this closed room Love takes flight; 
In the silence of the night; 

Love made captive, conquered quite. 
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To Flower o’ the Thorn. 

The blithe young year is upward steering; 

Wild winter dwindles, disappearing: 

The short, short days are growing longer; 

Rough weather yields, and warmth is stronger. 
Since January dawned, niy mind 
Waves hither, thither, lore-inclined 
For one whose will can loose or bmd. 

Prudent, and very fair the maiden ; 

Than rose or lily more love-laden ; 

Stately of stature, lithe and slender ; 

There’s naught so exquisite and tender : 

The Queen of France is not so dear ; 

Death to my life comes very near, 

If Flower o’ the thorn be not my cheer. 

The Queen of Love my heart is killing 
With her gold arrow pain-distilling : 

The God of Love, with torches burning, 

Lights pyre on pyre of ardent yearning : 

She is the gill for whom I’d die; 

I want none dearer far or nigh ; 

Though grief on grief upon me lie. 

I with her love am thralled and taken, 

Whose flower doth flower, bud, bloom, and waken; 
Sweet were the labour, light the burden, 

Could mouth kiss mouth for wage and guerdon ! 
No touch of lips my wound can still, 

Unless two hearts grow one, one will, 

One longing ! Flower of flowers, farewell! 

Joiix Addixotox Symoxds. 
Note .—These songs are translated from the Car¬ 
olina Jltiraiii. The originals are in Latin, of the 
twelfth century. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Rttgrarin, noticeable from month to month 
fur Mrs. Cashel Ilooy’s suggestive and interest¬ 
ing novel “ The Lover’s Creed,” is tiiis month 
doubly worth attention, for it contains an eight- 
page story of great power and pregnancy— 
Miss Cleuientiua Black’s “ Moonlight and 
Floods.” 

The Deutsche Rnmhchan lias some “ Studies 
on Goetlie,” by Herr Wilhelm Scherer, which 
are all to the point and deal with definite 
problems concerning Goethe's writings. Herr 
von Sarburg begins an appreciative study of 
“ Alessandro Manzoni,” and Herr Curtins gives 
a pretty sketch of “Athens and Elousis.” 

Ix the Reruc historigne M. do Grammont 
Logins a series of “ Etudes algeriennes ” which 
are likely to be of general interest. The first is 
a careful study of the rise and activity up to 
modem times of the Algerian Corsairs —a sub¬ 
ject frequently alluded to, but little understood. 
M. R. Hammond publishes some documents 
(tearing on the relations between Franco and 
1’russia from 1703 to 1709, the period of the 
lo-establishment of diplomatic relations after 
the Seven Years’ War. 

The Theolotjiseh Tijdsrhrift for May (a double 
number) gives a varied choieo of subjects, 
ranging from Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Green’s 
philosophy (Hugenholtz) to the genesis of the 
narratives respecting Aaron (Oort), the relation 
of John the Baptist and his disciples to Chris¬ 
tianity (Hockstra), the Christology of the 
Epnstle to the Hebrews (Mayboom), and the 
origin of the Eucharist (Boalage). The second 
and larger half of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics 
is considered to be a more vigorous defence of 
the author’s standpoint than the first. With 
the reserve indicated, Dr. Hugenholtz ranks the 
Look among the most valuable fruits of recent 
j .hilosophic thought. 

Xx the Rcci.ita Contemporaneii for April, Rod¬ 
riguez Villa begins a valuablo History of the 
campaign of the Archduke Leopold in Flanders 
in 1IJ17 ; the present chapters carry the account 
down to the surrender of Armentieres, May JO. 
Don Ramon L. de Yicufia treats of “ The Sub¬ 
ject of History,” which is defined as “ the rela¬ 
tions of man to God, to nature, and to his 
fellow's.” Scuor Barzunallana discusses the 


inequalities of the territorial tax in Spain, 
pointing out confusions and abuses rather than 
suggesting remedies. Charro-llidalgo y Diaz 
gives a eulogistic review of Jose Maria de 
Pereda, the best novelist of the Asturias and 
of Northern Spain. Becerro de Bengoa de¬ 
scribes, in an interesting paper, the subterra¬ 
nean canal of Orbo, by which the waters of a 
coal mine, once a danger and expense, have 
been utilised, by the engineer Senor Zuaznavar, 
for a canal upwards of a mile in length, which 
conveys the coal to the nearest station, for the 
traction of the boats, and for working the ven¬ 
tilation—at a cost of only £10,000. 


TENNVS0N ON “THE PRINCESS.’’ 

Mn. E. S. Dawsox, of Montreal, has brought 
out a new edition of his study of “The Prin¬ 
cess,” prefaced by the following letter from the 
Poet Laureate, which wo reprint front the 
< 'ritte :— 

“Dear Snt,—I thank you for your able and 
thoughtful essay on ‘Tlie Princess.’ You have 
seen, amongst other things, that if women ever 
were to play such freaks, the burlesque and the 
tragic might go hand-in-hand. I may tell you 
that the songs were not an after-thought. Before 
the first edition came out, I deliberated with 
myself whether I should put songs in between the 
separate divisions of the poem. Again, I thought, 
the poem will explain itself; but the public did 
not see that the child, as you sav, was the heroine 
of the piece, and at last I conquered my laziness 
and insetted them. You would be still more certain 
that the child was the true heroine if, instead of 
the first song as it. now stands, ‘As thro’ the land 
at eve we went,’ I had printed the first song which 
1 wrote, ‘The losing of the child.’ The child is 
sitting on the bank of a river, and playing with 
flowers—a flood comes down—a dam lias been 
broken thro’—the child is borne down by the 
flood—the whole village distracted—after a time 
the flood has subsided—the child is thrown safe 
and sound again upon the bank, and all the women 
are in raptures, i quite forget the words of the 
ballad, but I think I may have it somewhere. 

“ Your explanatory notes are very much to the 
purpose, and I do not object to your finding 
parallelisms. They must always recur. A man 
(a < hinese scholar) some time ago wrote to mo 
saying that in an unknown, untranslated Chinese 
poem, there were two whole lines of mine, almost 
word for word. Why not. ? Are not human eyes 
all over the world looking at the same objects, and 
must there not consequently bo coincidences of 
thought and impressions and expressions? It is 
se lively possible for anyone to say or write any¬ 
thing in this late time of the world to which, in 
the rest of the literature of the world, a parallel 
could not. somewhere be found. But when you 
say that this passage or that was suggested by 
Wordsworth or Shelley or another, I demur, and 
more, I wholly disagree. There was a period in 
my life when, as an artist, Turner for instance, 
takes rough sketches of landskip, Ac., in order to 
work them eventually into some great picture, so 
I was in the habit of chronicling, in four or live 
words or more, whatever might striko me as 
picturesque in nature. I never put these down, 
and many nnd many a line has gone away on the 
north wind, but some remain— e.g., 

‘A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight.’ 
Suggestion: The sea one night at Torquay, 
when Torquay was the most lovely sea-village in 
England, tho’ now a smoky town. The sky was 
covered with thin vapour, and the moon was behind 
it. 

1 A great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deep.’ 

Suggestion : A coming stonn seen from the top 
of Snowdon. In the ‘Idylls of the King ’ : 

‘ With all 

Its stormy crests that smote against the skies.’ 
Suggestion : A storm which came upon us in the 
middle of the North Sea. 

‘ As the water-lily starts and slides.’ 
Suggestion: Water-lilies in my own pond, seen 


on a gusty day with f wit eyes. They did 
start and slide in the s iddai puffs of wind till 
caught and stayed by (he tether of their own 
stalks—quite as inn as Wordsworth’s simile, and 
more in detail. 

‘ A wild wind sho ik—follow, follow, thou slialt 
win.’ 

Suggestion: I was walking in the New Forest. A 
wind did arise and 

‘ Shake the songs the whispers and the shrieks 

Of the wild wood together.’ 

The wind, I believe, was a west-wind, but, be¬ 
cause I wished the Prince to go south, I turned 
the wind to the south, and, naturally, tho wind 
said ‘ follow.’ I believe the resemblance which you 
note is just a chance one. Shelley’s lines are not 
familiar to me, tho’, of course, if they occur in 
the ‘ Prometheus,’ I must have read them. I 
could multiply instances, but I will not bore you, 
and far indeed am I from asserting that books, as 
well as nature, are not, and ought not to be, 
suggestive to the poet. I am sure that. 1 myself, 
and many others, find a peculiar charm in those 
pa-.-ages of such great masters as Yirgil or Milton 
where they adopt the creation of a bygone poet, 
and reclothe it, more or less, according to their 
own fancy. But there is, I fear, a prosaic set 
growing up among us, editors of booklets, book¬ 
worms, index-hunters, or men of great memories 
and no imagination, who imjntte themsrlrei to the 
poet, and so believe that he, too, has no imagina¬ 
tion, but is forever poking his nose between the 
pages of some old volume in order to see what lie 
can appropriate. They will not allow one to say 
‘Ring the bells,’ without finding that we have 
taken in from Sir P. Sydney—or even to use such 
a simple expression as the ocean ‘ roars,’ without 
finding out the precise verse in Ilomer or Horace 
from which wo have plagiarised it. (Fact!) 

“ 1 have known an old fish-wife, who had lost 
two sons at sea, clench her fist at tho advancing 
tide on a stormy day and cry out— 1 Ay ! roar, do ! 
how I hates to see thee show thy white teeth!’ 
Now if I lmd adopted her exclamation and put it 
into the mouth of some old woman in one of my 
poems, 1 dare say the critics would have thought it 
original enough, but would most likely have 
advised me to go to nature for my old women and 
not to my own imagination, and indeed it is n strong 
figure. Here is another little anecdote about 
suggestion : When I was about twenty or twenty- 
one I went on a tour to the Pyrenees. Lying 
among these mountains before a waterfall that 
comes down one thousand or twelve hundred feet, 
I sketched it (according to my custom then) in 
these words: ‘Slow-dropping veils of thinnest 
lawn.’ When I printed tiiis a critic informed mo 
that ‘ lawn ’ was the m iterial used in theatres to 
imitate a waterfall, and graciously added, ‘Mr. T. 
should not go to the boards of a theatre but to 
nature herself for his suggestions.’ And I hud 
gone to nature herself. I think it is a moot point 
whether, if I had known how that effect was pro¬ 
duced on the stage, I should have ventured to 
publish the line. 

“ I find that I have written, quite contrary to 
my custom, a letter, when I had merely intended 
to thank you for your interesting commentary. 
Thanking you again for it, I beg you to believe me 
very faithfully yours, “ A. Tennyson. 

“ Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey, Nov. 21st, 1882. 

“PS. —By-the-bv, you are wrong about ‘the 
tremulous isles of light; ’ they are ‘ isles of light,’ 
spots of sunshine coming through the leaves, and 
seeming to slide from one to the other, as the pro¬ 
cession of gilds ‘ moves under shade.’ And surely 
the 1 beard-blown ’ goat involves a sense of the 
wind blowing the beard on the height of the 
ruined pillar.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR GEORGE COX ON THE RETORT OF 
PLAGIARISM. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: May 17,1891. 

Sir George Cox’s letter in the last number of 
the Academy admits of an easy reply. 

1. There is only one chapter, not “ chapters,” 
on “ Comparative Philology and the Science of 
Religion,” not “Myths and Mythology,” in 
my Jntroduetion to the Science of Lanya-lye. I 
cannot have plagiarised from Sir George Cox in 
this, as when the chapter was written I had not 
read a page of his book. If I have plagiarised 
from anyone, it is from myself, in my Principle* 
of Compuratire Philoioyi /, published eleven years 
ago. Sir George Cox’s .1 lytholoyy of the Aryan 
Notions remained known to me only by name 
until my Introduction was passing through the 
press and I was preparing a list of selected 
works for recommendation to the student. As 
I then found that it contained a good deal of 
what seemed to mo to bo questionable matter, 
I added a note of warning as regards the use of 
it. On p. .170 of the now edition of his book I 
observe that Sir George Cox does not accuse me 
of copying from him—a charge, indeed, which 
lie could not sustain—but only of arriving at 
similar conclusions. Our theories of comparative 


mythology, however, are not the same; and, if 
some of oiir conclusions arc similar, it is because 
wo have drawn from common sources, more 
especially Prof. Max Muller. But the incor¬ 
rectness of his reference to my book makes 
me doubt whether Sir George Cox has not 
confounded my work with some other. 

2. The statement that I have charged 
Herodotos with making himself responsible for 
the truth of the tale of the phoenix, whereas lie 
“ distinctly disclaims all responsibility” for it, 
has been borrowed by Sir George Cox (and 
Prof. Jehh) from Mr. Vcrrnll. Mr. Verrall, 
however, never took the trouble to look at my 
note on the passage, or even my previous refer¬ 
ence to the fact on p. xxii. of the Introduction. 
Had ho done so, he and his followers would 
never have -confounded the legend about the 
phoenix, which Herodotos tells us he derived 
from others, with the tale of the phoenix, which 
the Greek writer gives on his own authority. 
The same tale had been already told by 
Hekataeos, the authenticity of whose fragments 
has been long ago proved by Wiedemann 
against the doubts of the Continental critics 
which have been reproduced in the Edinhuryh 
Uecieiv. I imagined (wrongly, as it seems) that 
Herodotean critics in this country were ac¬ 
quainted with the results of the discussion. 
Now, as Wiedemann remarks in regal’d to the 
phoenix (Ueschichte Acyyptens, p. .SB), 

“It is impossible to assume that Hekataeos and 
Herodotos, whose visits to Egypt were separated 
by so many years, could both have received the 
same false information to their enquiries about 
things perfectly well known in Egypt; they must 
rather have copied the one from the other, since 
both related the same tale, and the copyist can 
only have been Herodotos.” 

This proof of my “unfairness” to Herodotos, 
which is singled out by Sir George Cox, is a 
good sample of the criticism with which my 
criticism of the Greek historian has been met. 
A’r hoe ilisee omnia. A. 11. Sayce. 


“ HUNTING THE WREN.” 

Migla’eno College, Cambridge: May M, ISSi. 

I am very glad to see that this very interest¬ 
ing subject has attracted notice once more, for 
I am suro that much light has to be thrown 
upon it before it can he understood. Permit 
me here to reproduce the following extracts 
from the history of the species as given in the 
fourth edition of Yarrell’s British Bird* (vol. i., 
pp. 40 j, 400):— 

“The curious custom of ‘ huntiug the wren’ has 
been mentioned by many writers, but little can be 
added to the accounts of it given by the late Sir 
Henry Ellis in his notes to Brand’s Papular Anlipii- 
tici (ii., p. 510), and by Thompson [AW. Mist. 
Ireland, Birds, i., pp. 31S>-52]; though, from its 
practice obtaining in countries far apart, it is most 
likely of much greater antiquity than ha3 been 
often supposed. It seems to have been tirst noticed 
by Charles Smith ill his Slate of the County of Cork 
(ii , p. 331, note), published in 1750, as followed in 
the South of Ireland, and subsequently by Val- 
luncey [Collectanea de Helms Hibernieis, iv., No. 13, 
p. 07). On Christmas Day boys and men, each 
using two sticks—one to beat the bushes, the other 
to iling at the bird—went out in a body to hunt 
and kill the wren, which, from its habit of making 
but short flights, was no doubt soon done to death. 
On the following day-the feast of St. Stephen— 
the dead bird, hung by the legs between two hoops, 
crossed at right angles and decked with ribbons, 
was carried about by the ‘ wren-boys,’ who sang a 
song, beginning ‘ Droeilin, Droeilin, ri ant-eum’ 
(that ii, * Wren, Wren, king of birds ’), and begged 
money to bury the wren.* This ceremony, which, 

“ * To Mr. Norman Moore the editor is indebted 
for the Erse words of the song above quoted. In 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Ireland: its Scenery , 
Character, Ac. (i , pp. 23-25), the entire English 
version, m sung in the county Cork, is given, 
together witli the musical notes of the time.” 


however it may have arisen, had become quite 
senseless, was, when Thompson wrote, falling into 
disuse, and in 1845 the then Mayor of Cork by 
proclamation forbade its continuance. Mr. Halli- 
well (Nursery Rhymes, ed. 2, p. 248) notices the 
same practice iu the Isle of Man, and gives the 
words there sung; while on February 4, 184ti (as 
appears by the Literary Gazette, p. 131, of the 7th 
of that month), Mr. Crofton CToker drew attention 
to the subject at a meeting of the British Archaeo¬ 
logical Association, and it was stated that a similar 
custom existed in Pembrokeshire, where, on 
Twelfth Day, a wren was carried from house to 
house in a box with glass windows, surmounted 
by a wheel to which ribbons were hung. Sonnirn 
(Voyaye dans la llaute et la Basse Eyypte, i., p. 18) 
mentions a like ceremony practised a century ago, 
towards the end of December, at La Ciotat, near 
Marseilles, but there the wren’s murderers wore 
armed with swords and pistols, and their victim 
was slung to a pole borne, as if it were a heavy 
load, on the shoulders of two men, who paraded 
the village, and then, after gravely weighing it in 
a pair of scales, all [present] gave themselves up to 
festivity. 

“ It is for antiquaries to throw light on the origin 
of this widely spread custom, of which many 
unsatisfactory explanations have been attempted. 
It has been ascribed to a wren which, alighting on 
a drumhead, roused and saved from defeat some 
Protestant troops in the Irish civil wars of the 
seven tee-nth century. Others refer it to a similar 
incident some centuries earlier in the wars of the 
Danish occupation of Ireland. Others say that 
the wren was an object of so great veneration to 
the 1 Druids ’ that the early Christian missionaries 
enjoined its persecution upon all adherents of the 
new faith. Any speculations would here be futile, 
though one cannot but be struck by some coin¬ 
cidences. The wren, in the first line of the Irish 
song, is called the king of birds. The Pembroke¬ 
shire ceremony was, or is, performed on Twelfth 
Day—the feast of the Three Kings—and the bird 
was also spoken of as the king. The common 
name of the bird, shared to some extent with the 
golden-crested wren, in most European languages, 
ilasilishos, Reyulus, Rcyezuelo, Reatiuo, Roitelet , /ion. 
koniy, Ellckonye, JPinterkoninkje, and so forth—all 
assign to it the kingly dignity. These names 
probably are connected with the old nnd well- 
known fable of birds choosing for their king that 
one of them which should mount highest iu the 
air. This the eagle seemed to do, and all were 
ready to do Him homage, when a loud burst of 
song was heard, nnd perched upon the eagle’B head 
was the exultant wren, which, unseen and unfelt, 
had been borne aloft by the giant. In England 
the story does not seem to have had hold, and, so 
far from ascribing royal qualities to our little 
favourite, it is nearly everywhere known to us by 
the humbler name of ‘ Kitty ’ or ‘ Jenny ’ Wren.” 

Some parts of the foregoing extracts may bo 
new to the readers of the Academy ; and to me 
it would be a great satisfaction if anyone could 
point to any reasonable explanation of this very 
curious and doubtless very ancient custom, for 
such must be deemed one that, without reason¬ 
able cause assigned, extends from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to those of St. George’s 
Channel. Alfred Newton. 


THE “ SWlNBEORG” OF KING ALFRED’S WILL. 

Weston-supor-Mare: May 15,1SS4. 

In King Alfred’s will (Pauli, Life of Alfred, 
p. 40!)), wo find that an arrangement as to the 
destiny of certain lands was made by Ethelred 
and Alfred at a Witenagemote at Swinbeorg. 
Has this place been identified? I had con¬ 
jectured that tlio name is found in that of 
Swanborough hundred in Mills; but I was 
unaware till a few days since of the exact spot. 
In Mr. G. Laurence Gommc’s Primitiee Fo'.k- 
Is (Sampson Low, 1830) I read (p. 108);— 

“ The Rev. R. Nicholson kindly informs me that 
by the side of the road between Woodborough 
and l’cwsey, Wilts, and in the parish of Manning- 
ford Bruce, is a hillock on which grow_ two or 
three ash-trees of no great age, but which may 
possibly spring from the site of an old tree. It is 
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called ‘Swanborough Tump,’ or ‘ Swanborough 
Ashes.’ The name of the hundred is Swanborough ; 
and within the memory of an old man, who died 
a few years ago, courts used to be held there.” 

Where is the original register of Alfred’s Abbey 
at Winchester containing the will ‘i That part 
of the MS. is said to be of about the date of 
1028. It would bo interesting to ascertain the 
exact reading. But surely the Swinbeorg 
whero Ethelred and Alfred stood must be 
Swanborough Tump, and from that important 
moot-liill the hundred took its name. Lands 
of Alfred at Bedwin, Pewsey, and Alton passed 
by his will to his eldest son and heir, Edward, 
and theso doubtless contained within then- 
bounds this very Swanborough Tump. 

Henry George Tomkins. 


ft p.m. Civil Engineers : “ Wood Pavement in 
the Metropolis,” by Mr. Ci. IT. Htayton. 

Wednesday, May2ft.8p.m. Society of Arts: “Primary 
Buttorios for Electric Lighting,” by Mr. I. Probert. 
ft p.m. Gcolojpful. 

8 p.m. Hoe.it ty of Literature: “A Critical 
E-rumination of the Character of Macbeth,” by Mr. 
W. II. (turrett. 

Tiictrsday, May 29. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Flame 
and Oxidation,” V., by Prof. Dewar, 
ft p.m. S iciet.v of Art.**. 

ft p.m. Educational: Presidential Address, by 
the Rev. Dr. II. Montagu Butler. 

Friday. May 30, 8 pin. Society of Arts: “Street 
Architecture in In in,” by Mr. C. Pardon Clarke. 

ft p.m. Royal Institution: “Los Coulcurs,” by 
M. E. Mascart. 

Saturday. May 31. 3 o.m. Royal Institution: “ Micro¬ 
scopical Ucolotry,” III., by Prof. Bouncy. 


FUNERAL SURVIVALS IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE. 

Hare, par St-Jean-de-Luz: May 16, lftfti. 

In the Academy of May 10, p. 320, the 
following note of Eugene Pelletnn on the death 
of Louis XIV. is quoted with approval:— 

“ Lorsque le people apprit la mort du grand 
roi, il ulluma un feu de joie 4 chaque cam-four, 
tit il improvisa une farandole.” I do not deny 
the feeling of relief at the death of the King ; 
but I cannot think that the funeral- or death- 
tire at the cross-roads was “ un feu de joie.” 
The custom is still kept up in parts of France, 
especially in the South-west. It is dying out, 
and is nowhere universally observed, but it is 
still usual in the parish from which I write ; the 
mark of the last such fire on the road close by 
is hardly yet obliterated. I have endeavoured 
to get at the meaning attached to the ceremony, 
but without much success. The most common 
reply is that it is done “pour prior;” every 
passer by the lighted fire is snpposed to sav 
a “ paternoster ” for the benefit of the deceased; 
in one case a stone was said to bo thrown by 
each on to a heap at the north-eastern comer 
of the cross-roads. In the minds of some the 
fire itself seems to constitute the essential part 
of the rite, in that of others the prayer ; while 
some regard more the cross-roads, and will 
light the tire only on such spots, others arc not 
so particular about this; and many do it simply 
from habit. The straw-stuffed mattress usually 
supplies the material, but not invariably; in 
the towns only a very little straw is burnt. 
This, I think, shows that the fires lighted at 
the cross-roads at the death of Louis XIV. 
were not necessarily “ feux do joie.” 

Of analogous survivals in South-west Franco, 
the saint whoso imago was placed at the end 
of bridges in Guycnnc was invoked to preside 
at a birth. Witness the well-known hymn sung 
by Jean d’Albret at the birth of Henri IV.: 

“ Nouste-Dame deii cap deii poun.” 

The latest writer on the Basques, I’abbd 
Haristoy, the first volume only of whose lle- 
cherches hiatoriques sitr le Pngs-basque (Bayonne, 
1883) has appeared, admits that his former 
parishioners in La Soule practiso a kind of 
obscure worship of trees in times of trouble. 
Of the worship of stones, of offerings and 
prayers addressed in caves and holes to fairies, 
I have known instances both among Basques 
and Gascons; and older documents contain 
traces of many other similar survivals of former 
religions. Wentworth Webster. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monday, Mnv 23, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cnntnr Lec¬ 
ture, " Fermentation and Distillation,” III., by 
Prof. XV. Noel Hartley. 

Tuesday, May -27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nervo and Muscle,” IV.. by Prof, 
(iaingee. 

8 p. in. Anthropological: “ Remains from Cemo- 
teries in the Island of Antiparos,” by Mr. Theodore 
Bent; "‘The Koeboes of Sumatra,” by Mr. H. O. 
Forbes; “The Osteology of the Koeb.es of Su¬ 
matra,” by Dr. J. (i. <i arson, 


SCIENCE. 

Facsimile* of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts. 
Photozincographod by Col. A. C. Cooke. 
With Translations by W. Basevi Sanders. 
(Published by Authority.) 

In this second part of the “ Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts” we do not find a series of 
original charters like those in the first part, 
which contained the Canterbury documents, 
the host set in existence anywhere out of the 
British Museum. But if this volume gives us 
a more mixed collection, it is not on that 
account the less useful. The benefit of good 
facsimiles of undoubted originals consists in 
this, that it authenticates the forms of drafting 
deeds and of penmanship for certain periods, 
and affords a sound basis for the criticism 
of other deeds, whether purporting to be 
originals or only honest copies. This is the 
advantage to be derived from a select series 
such as the first part of the “ (frduanee Survey 
Facsimiles ” and the four volumes from the 
British Museum. But such choice examples 
form altogether but a small proportion of this 
“diplomatic” literature, which fills the six 
volumes of Kemble, and of which there exists 
perhaps enough to fill two volumes more. 
The present volume is characterised rather by 
mixture than selection, so that it presents a 
sample of what may be called high average 
quality. Thus an opportunity is afforded to 
the student of exercising that discrimination 
for which former publications have supplied 
elementary and guiding principles. 

The volume contains fifty-four documents, 
of which the first eighteen belong to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster; these arc fol¬ 
lowed by seventeen from the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter; the remaining nineteen 
being from ten different proprietors, among 
which five from the library of the Earl of 
Ilchester form the largest single contribution. 

The facsimile No. vii. of the Westminster 
documents clears up a doubt which hung 
over the fate of one of the most remarkable 
pieces of Saxon antiquity. Mr. Sanders very 
justly describes it as “one of those curious 
narratives concerning property that are not 
unfrequentlv met with among the Anglo- 
Saxon charters.” But there are very few 
extant pieces which equal this one for interest. 
It is a history of the personal vicissitudes of 
the previous owners of the two estates of 
Send and Sunbury, and how those estates 
consequently came through Dun-Tun into the 
possession of the church of Westminster. 
This record was first published by Mr. 
Kemble in 18.57 in the Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute. Mr. Kemble died 
before the proofs were revised. All that he 
had said about the original was this :—“ The 


very remarkable document which I here print, 
with a translation, is one of the title-deeds of 
Westminster.” It did not follow from this 
statement that Westminster was the present 
resting-place of the original. More than one 
enquirer has failed to trace it. After Kemble, 
Mr. Thorpe printed it in his Diplomatarium 
(1805) with this note:—“Unfortunately, I 
have not been successful in finding the MS., 
notwithstanding the good-will of the 
authorities at Westminster.” This uncertainty 
is now dissipated; among the facsimiles of 
the Ordnance Survey the document lies before 
us in good condition and in the unmistakable 
lineaments of the tenth century. 

The Exeter documents are historically 
famous as having figured largely in the 
Dissertatio Epistolaris of George Hickes 
(1705)—a treatise which first gave a critical 
basis to this study. It is singular that 
Kemble added nothing to Hickes’s informa¬ 
tion about these Exeter deeds Perhaps he 
assumed that Iliekes had exhausted that 
deposit; he does not appear to have visited 
the archives at Exeter; he simply adopted 
those deeds which he found printed in Iliekes, 
and thus left several remarkable documents 
unnoticed, some of which are now published 
for the first time. Six of the Exeter deeds 
are concerned with land in Cornwall, and 
these preserve many old Cornish place-names, 
which will probably supply new and welcome 
material to the Celtic philologist. 

It is an excellent feature of Mr. Sanders’ 
work that he furnishes the previous literary 
history of each document, with the necessary 
references not only to Wanley, Hickes, Kemble, 
and Thorpe, but also now and then to local 
historians who have published them or con¬ 
tributed to their illustration. He has also 
brought together some valuable information 
about the persons and estates concerned, by 
which light is thrown either on the trans¬ 
action itself or, where the transaction is 
doubtful, upon the motive of the documentary 
fabrication. An illustration of this is afforded 
by No. ii. of the Westminster series. This 
purports to be a grant by Offa, in 785, of the 
estate of Ahlenham to St. Peter’s, West¬ 
minster. As penmanship, and for general 
composition, it is a very skilful work, which 
might easily be mistaken for a writing of the 
eighth century; but the grammar of the 
Saxon part betrays the man of the thirteenth 
century; and, when Mr. Sanders informs us 
that there was litigation about this estate in 
1219, the history of the piece becomes pretty 
clear. But any inference we may draw 
applies only to the history of the writing 
before us, and does not touch the question of 
right. 

A still more important instance occurs 
among the Exeter charters. There are in 
existence five documents purporting to be 
grants of land by King Athelstan to the 
church at Exeter, and all bearing tho im¬ 
possible date of G70. They are not by any 
means such contemptible documents as so 
absurd an error might seem to imply. 
Though condemned by Hickes, they were 
partially vindicated by Kemble; one of them 
has even been justified as to its substance by 
the discovery of the genuine deed for the 
same transaction. Here Mr. Sanders brings 
in a quotation from Domesday, which speaks 
of documents submitted to the Domesday 
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surveyors at Exeter, that will in all prob¬ 
ability help to give the required clue to the 
history of this problematical group of writings. 

These documents have been referred to 
not only by such historians as Kemble, 1 ree- 
mun, Stubbs, and J. It. Green, but also, lately, 
by Mr. Seebohm and Prof. Pollock, and other 
writers on the history of land tenure; and 
hence it becomes a matter of increasing im¬ 
portance that wc should ascertain the relative 
historical value of each piece in a collection 
which is of the most various quality. No¬ 
thing contributes so much to a scientific basis 
of criticism as good facsimiles like those now 
before us. J- Earle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE EDITING OF MEDIAEVAL TEXTS. 

London: May 17, 18S4. 

Mr. Hessels having misunderstood the pur¬ 
port of my last letter to the Academy, I ven¬ 
ture again to trespass on your space. Mr. 
Hessels is apparently indignant that I still 
persist in terming Dr. Buddensieg’s II tchj a 
critical edition. Ho would have us believe that 
critical scholarship is purely a matter of palaeo¬ 
graphy. Now, the historical student is, as a 
rule, perfectly indifferent to philology; he reads 
a text for the thought or facts which it con¬ 
tains, and not for its word-forms. He wants a 
readable text, whence he can easily draw the 
sense of his author. I am quite ready to 
admit the importance of philological study; 
I am quite content that Mr. Hessels and other 
philologists who want mediaeval texts edited 
in one fashion rather than another should till 
columns of the ACADEMY with indignant pro¬ 
test till they attain their end. The historical 
student can look on with perfect indifference 
so long as the success of Mr. Hessels and his 
fellows docs not mean that the labour of read¬ 
ing mediaeval texts will be seriously augmented. 
But there are two points in this controversy 
which do affect the historical student. First, 
if mediaeval texts are to be edited verbatim 
from the MSS., all forms which are calculated 
to puzzle the ordinary reader should bo accom¬ 
panied by explanatory foot-notes, or rather, for 
easier perusal, the ordinary form pm in the 
text and tho MS. eccentricity in the_ foot-note. 
Mr. Hessels seems to make light of the diffi¬ 
culties presented by orthographical (sir) eccen¬ 
tricity to the historical reader. Now, if I 
mistake not, ho once told me that he would, if 
he could, reproduce even the MS. abbreviations 
in the text. In other words, he would publish 
much such a text as tho early printer did ; 
every abbreviation and every eccentricity of the 
MS. before him would be reproduced, regard¬ 
less of sense and regardless of the difficulty of 
perusal. If I do not misinterpret Mr. Hessels’ 
views, he would vastly prefer Otto Brunfels 
edition of the Tnalogns, with its mediaeval 
spelling, to Lechler’s, with its classical Latinity. 
Yet tho historian who wishes to study life and 
thought, and not spelling, would undoubtedly 
declare for Lechler. Mr. Hessels may perhaps 
assert that one text is as easy to read as the 
other. For him, possibly; personally, I had 
spent hours over a page of Brunfels edition 
before I became aware that Lechler s text was 
far more readable. All I ask is that the task 
of the historical student shall not be made too 
hard for the sake of the palaeographer. Palaeo¬ 
graphy, albeit an important art, is but the 
handmaiden of history, and her first duty is to 
make things easy for her mistress. The mere 
palaeographer can only produce a text inferior 
to the worst photograph ; tho historical student 
wants more than that. This brings me to my 
second point with regard to Mr. Hessels’ pro¬ 
test ; that is its extremely narrow view of what 


is to bo understood by a critical edition. He 
asserts that an edition is critical or otherwise 
according as it satisfies a certain palaeogrnpliical 
canon. That canon may bo of the utmost im¬ 
portance to tho philologist, and for his snke, 
perhaps, to be followed. For the historical 
reader it may be rather a nuisance than a 
blessing. For the purposes of _ such a reader 
tho palaeographer pure and simple is quite 
incapable of preparing a critical edition. A 
critical edition to the historian is one edited by 
a man who has made a study of the works of 
his author, of tho thought of his time, and of 
the inner meaning of mediaeval life. This 
knowledge, just as much as palaeogrnpliical 
detail, is needed to produce a critical edition; 
and this knowledge is not wanting in Dr. 
Buddensieg. Does Mr. Hessels think that 
without this study the palaeographer can bo a 
critical editor ? Would lie not be the first to 
assert that such a man ought not to venture on 
a mediaeval text." V* hat would he think, for 
example, if an editor attempted, say, one of tho 
chief philosophical works of AYiclif, following 
accurately the spelling of his MS., but abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of the philosophy of \\ lent s 
time, perhaps even of the contents of AA lclif s 
greatest philosophical work, the 7 rialogns: 
Such a thing is possible, albeit improbable. 
Would Mr. Hessels consider that such an editor 
could produce a critical edition? Let him 
admit that something more is required to pro¬ 
duce a critical edition than a mere mechanical 
reproduction of the MS. There is a scholarship 
which extends beyond, though it ought to in¬ 
clude, the art of palaeography, and that scholar- 
ship is an absolute necessity for all editions 
which are to be critical for historical purposes. 
The existence of that scholarship in Dr. 
Buddensieg has produced to use the expres¬ 
sion of Mr. Poolo—a “work of signal merit,’’ 
for which overv historical student will bo grate¬ 
ful. The Wyc'lif Society may lie congratulated 
if they obtain editors who in any degree ap¬ 
proach the same standard. Kakl Pearson. 


Cambridge: May 17,1881. 

Mr. Poolo lias done well, I tliink, in quoting 
the identical words he wrote in the Mmlern 
Review regarding the editing of the \N iclit 
volumes, as the extract quoted by Dr. Budden- 
sic" suggested an opposite method to that 
which he publicly advocated. I may perhaps 
be permitted to say a few words more, which, 
I trust, need not give rise to further correspond- 


"when I wrote my first lotter of March 29 
Academy, April 12) I did not know on what 
(articular Wiclif work Mr. Poole was engaged. 

: had received, through the great kindness of 
dr. Furnivall, proof-sheets of two Wiclif works 
tow in the press (Pe civili dominio and Demcar- 
•atione Vcrbi), and had always been under the 
tnprossion that the first was edited by Mr. 
datthow, the latter by Mr. Poole. As these 
(roof-sheets showed, I thought, that these two 
ditors faithfully adhered to the words and 
pollings of their MSS., or recorded m a foot- 
loto any rending of the MS. or MSS. which 
hey felt compelled to reject for the text, 1 
elt at liberty to tell Dr. Buddensieg that this 
vas the true method of editing “critically. 
Dr. Buddensieg’s own method I called a bad. 
>ne, with which we were already more faini- 
iar ” in this country than he imagined. 

It now turns out that Mr. Poole has ui hand 
lie Dr civili dominio, and Mr. Harns (also ot 
Dxford) the Deivcarimtione Vcrbi. The remarks 
; have made must, therefore, refer to these 
wo editors, not to Mr. Matthew, who has just 
nformed me, to my great regret, that lie, 
(hicoring to the “ strange’ _ spellings of his 
V1S8., has altered them, and is not able to go 
jver his work again to rectify this. 

Mr. Poole will, no doubt, pardon me it 1 do 


not quite understand how he could, on four or 
five occasions, declare, in very distinct terms, 
that he agrees with me, and yet “consider 
this question of orthography to bo of no very 
great moment.” I am contending (and I know 
many agree with me) for the faithful reproduc¬ 
tion of all MSS., because several years’ hard 
work on Mediaeval Latin has taught me the 
great value of such faithful reproduction, oven 
of so-called evident mistakes. I consider the 
orthogra]ihy to be of immense importance, even 
if only one language were concerned; but in 
the case of Mcdiaoval-Latin texts the ortho¬ 
graphy of the MSS. is of importance, not only 
for the study of Mediaeval Latin itself, but for 
that of all the Romance languages, which, as 
we know, embraces a large portion of the 
English tongue. It is some comfort to know 
that Mr. Poole is, indeed, of opinion that MSS. 
should bo faithfully adhered to, and, so far, we 
agree; but, when it comes to stating our 
reasons for adopting such a method, Mr. Poole 
gives no reason whatever for his opinion, and 
mine (tho study of palaeography and philology) 
he “ considers to be of no very great moment.” 
This is not, I think, agreeing with me. How¬ 
ever, there is no immediate danger, as Mr. 
Poole’s text will satisfy, I believe, all reason¬ 
able demands. And I may, perhaps, hope that, 
when Mr. Poole has made the enquiries which 
I invited Dr. Buddensieg to make, we shall 
arrive at a more complete agreement than seems 
to exist between us at present. 

J. H. Hessels. 


Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: May 10,1381. 

In editing ninth- to eleventh-century MS. 
material for the Clarendon Press, chicth the 
work of Anglo-Saxon and Irish penmen, I 
ventured on a deviation from the MSS. not 
mentioned by Mr. R. L. Poole in his letter in 
the last Academy, and, therefore, I suppose 
not adopted by him ; I mean the introduction 
of capital letters after full stops. This seems 
to mo to flow naturally from the first of his 
two admitted exceptions—the alteration of the 
original punctuation. AN ith regard to all other 
capital letters, I faithfully followed the eccentri¬ 
cities of tho original scribes, omitting them 
before proper names, and inserting them in 
their capricious and unmeaning, though rare, 
appearances at the commencement of other and 
ordinary words. It is to be hoped that we may 
shortly have in England, what Dr. Buddensieg 
states that they have already in Germany, 
generally' accepted rules, laid down by some 
central literary authority, to regulate these and 
other details. The modernisation of the ortho¬ 
graphy in certain past volumes of the Rolls 
Series, and in such present undertakings as Mr. 
AA r . do Gray Birch’s Curtnlarinm Anglo-Saron- 
tenm, seems to me to detract considerably from 
tho value of those publications. 

F. E. AVaruex. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO TIIE LATIN LEXICON. 

Edinburgh : May S, 1831. 

The following list of Latin words not found 
in our latest and best Latin Lexicon, that of 
Profs. Lewis and Short—and the list js by 
no mean 3 an exhaustive one—was jotted 
down in the course of my reading for Prot. 
AVolfflin’s complete Latin Thesaurus, shortly to 
bo published. The books read were the Com¬ 
mentaries on the New Testament (ed. Migm’J 
of that by no means out-of-the-way writer, 
Jerome. The list may be useful in showing 
how far we still are from perfection even in a 
branch of study which has been more industri¬ 
ously and continuously pursued than perhaps 
any other. And it may also bo interesting to 
the many careful students among vour readers 
who may like to enrich the margins of their 
own copies therewith, 
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Coevargolistn, Comm. Plcilem. Too) Com- 
matice, Comm. .1 [nit. 4.205; Comparticipatio, 
Comm. Epic. 2.591 ; diapensatorie, Comm. 
Philcm. 766; gazophylacium, Comm. Matt. 
4.227; incentrix, Comm. Tit. 2.710; jocularitas, 
Comm. Eph. 3.641; locutorium, Comm. Eph. 
1.584; morticinium, Comm. Gat. 2.435; pro- 
passio, Comm. Matt. 1.29; pseudoevangelista, 
pseudomagister, Comm. Epic. 2.(’>15; quadras- 
adis, Comm. Gal. 1.377; resoratio, Oriy. Horn. 
Luc. 14.289; revulnero, Comm. Gal. 3.499; 
trinomius, Comm. Matt. 1.57. 

James B. Johnston. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A series of seven “Davis Lectures” will be 
given in the gardens of the Zoological Society on 
Thursdays, at 5 p.m., beginning on June 5. The 
lecturers will be Profs. Flower, Mivart, and 
Parker, Messrs. G. J. Romanes, J. E. Harting, 
Henry Seebohm, and P. L. Sclater. 

By a strange coincidence it was on the first 
anniversary of the death of Mr. James Young 
(not Thomas Young, as in the obituary notice in 
the Academy of last week) that Dr. Angus 
Smith died. James Young bore, wo are told, 
the heavy expense of printing, for a limited 
gratuitous circulation, the sumptuous volume 
of Graham’s papers to which we referred. 
James Young, of paraffine renown, was also the 
founder of the Chair of Chemical Technology 
in the Andersonian Institution at Glasgow. 

In connexion with the meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Congress of French Geographical Socie¬ 
ties at Toulouse, a geographical exhibition will 
be opened there on June 1. Special attention 
will be given to the geology, anthropology, 
and ethnology of the region, and to the map of 
Spain and Portugal. Prizes are offered for 
essays and monographs on communes and 
special districts, and for maps and plans for 
school geography. 

The May number of the Journal of the 
Geological Society contains the address which 
was delivered by Mr. J. AV. Hulke on his 
retirement from the presidential chair. It pre¬ 
sents a masterly review of the present state 
of our knowledge of the Dinosauria. Mr. 
Hulke on Saturday last (May 10) met the 
Geologists’ Association at the Crystal Palace, 
and delivered a most instructive discourse on 
the models of extinct reptiles, so well known 
to every visitor to the Palace grounds, which 
were executed moro than thirty years ago by 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. 

Mr. Hnon Miller has published in the 
Proccedinys of the Royal Physical Society of 
Edinburgh an interesting paper “On River- 
Terracing.” After sketching the history of 
opinion on this subject, he describes the several 
forms of terrace, and discusses their origin. 
By far the larger number of river-terraces in 
this country belong to a well-marked type, for 
which the author proposes the name of “ amphi¬ 
theatre terrace.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— [Thursd cy. 

May 1.) 

S. S. Lewis, Esq., iu the Chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Verrallon “Hor. Came. iii. 30.”—This poem, 
the epilogue to the original collection of lyric 
poetry published by Horace, stands in a close rela¬ 
tion to the prologue, Carm. i. 1. The metre com¬ 
mon to the two is distinguished from those of the 
lyric poems proper by having no “stanzas,” in 
the true metrical sense of the word. In the pro¬ 
logue the theme is the pleasure of the poet in his 
work, his enjoyment iu overcoming now and then 
the difficulties of a foreign verse, and his happiness 
in the world of the fancy, when, like A’irgU’s sccrcti 
pci, he also secernitur popu/o aud enters the pios laws 


(iii. 4, 5) and the gelidum nanus of the inspiring god. 
(See AVickham, ad loc.) This reward he already 
has, already possesses the doctarum hedcrae pracmca 
frontium. That he may attain another reward and 
a place among lyric poets is a hope which he dares 
not express more directly than by his extravagant 
exultation if it should be fulfilled— 

“ quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres 
sublimi feriam sidera vcrtice.” 

It is worth while to notice the exact suggestion con¬ 
veyed by the metaphor inserere. Meaning originally 
to “ graft,” it is inconsistent with full resemblance. 
The graft may be better or worse than the stock; 
it must be different. So in ii. 5, 21, the word is 
applied to a resemblance of different things which 
deceive the eye— 

“ quem si pnellarum iusereres choro 
mire sagaces falleret liospites 
discrimeu obscurum. ’ 

“ Rightly or wrongly,” says Mr. Munro in his 
comparison of the two great Roman lyrists, ‘ ‘ I 
look on Catullus as the peer of Alcaeus and Sappho ; 
to Horace I assign a different rank.” Catullus, 
like the Greeks, aims at the. direct expression of 
intense personal feeling. The lyric of Horace, 
speaking generally, does not make the attempt. 
He would not have allowed the superiority, having 
an opinion of his own on Catullus’ success, but he 
was not unaware of the difference in aim. It is to 
be seen whether he is consistent in this view. In 
his epilogue (iii. 30), Horace, laying aside the lyre, 
as he probably thought, for ever, regards his 
achievement complacently, and claims as his due, 
not the ivy of happy inspiration, but that other 
crown, the laurel of the Pythian victor-poet— 

“ sume superbiam 
quaesitam mentis et mihi Delphica 
lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam.” 

It is interesting to observe exactly what are the 
merita upon which he lays stress. About one thing 
he is certain—-his work is of the quality to be re¬ 
membered ; it is aere perennius, more lasting than 
the bronze of the monumental statue and tablet, or, 
as he puts it in another place, than the marble 
inscription, inn..a notes mar mom puhlicis ; it will 
arrest attention more certainly than the height of 
the pyramids. The praise, like the work, is 
“exact;” the poetry of Horace has not stirred 
men very profoundly, but scarcely anything has 
been as much remembered. Horace “finished” 
his work (exegit), gave it that clear-cut form which 
is specific against decay'. Not less noteworthy in 
its precision is the language of the latter part of 
the epilogue, which states in terms the praise 
which the poet expects. So long as the religion of 
Rome shall endure, there shall be said of him— 
what? Not that he had given voice to the fear, 
the awe, the suspense, the triumphs and regrets, 
resolves and repentances, of his countrymen during 
a supreme national crisis. He had done all this, 
though he could not speak, as Catullus, the 
language of the single heart; and when after¬ 
wards he resumed by command the national lyre, 
he thanks his muse 

“ quod monstror digito praetercuutium 
Itomanae fidicen lyrae." 

But a poet may express the feelings of millions, 
and yet be forgotten along with them. Very 
different is the language of the epilogue :— 

“ diear, qua violen.s obstvepit Aufidus 
et qua pauper aquae Daumis agrestium 
regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxis.se modos.” 

He claims nothing moro, for certain, than success¬ 
ful originality in a technical process, in the hard 
task described in the prologue, of introducing 
Greek lyric verse to “ Italian measures.” The 
ambiguous position of the words ex humili potens 
suggests, as Mr. AVickham observes in his note, a 
parallel between the poet and Daunus, the hero of 
Italy and of Apulia in particular, an Illyrian 
exile, according to tbc legend, who became king. 
In turning Latin to the rhythm of Happlio and 
Alcaeus, Horace, like the chieftain, had risen 
above adverse circumstances. But what is the 
meaning of the reference to the Aufidus, and of 
the words pauper aquae ? No notice appears to 
have been taken of these points, but in Horace 
they cannot be supposed accidental. It is disputed I 


whether the limitation of place is to qualify dicar 
or deduxisse. The answer is that the application, 
like that of ex humili potens, is double. On the one 
hand, the poet would not seem to claim with cer¬ 
tainty more than a local reputation ; on the other 
hand, the place has an important bearing on the 
achievement. But what is this bearing, and why 
should it be worth noticing that the transference 
of Greek lyrics has been achieved in Apulia ? The 
explanation lies in the metaphor deduxisse. “ The 
use of dcducere," says Mr. AVickham, “ seems akin 
to that of dcducere coionium, ‘ to have made the lyric 
poetry of Aeolia at home among Italian mea¬ 
sures.’ ” Mr. Page repeats the note without 
remark. I submit that the metaphor is not 
dcducere eoloniam, but dcducere ricum, fontem, or 
aquam, the agricultural operation of bringing a 
stream to irrigate a soil too dry. (See the Diet. 
s.rv. dcducere, deductio.) The dry soil is that hard 
Latin of whose egestas Lucretius complains; the 
stream is the copious lyric of Greece. Thus, the 
point of the local description is plain enough. As 
Daunus, the Italian hero, is a parable of the 
Italian poet, so the droughty region of silicu/osa 
Apulia and its head-strong, rebellious torrent are a 
parable of the palriue eermo, scanty of stream as 
Southern Italy and, like Aufidus, unmanageable. 
(Note the preposition in obstrepit ) The compari¬ 
son of Greek literary sources to fountains and 
streams was familiar from Lucretius and Virgil; 
indeed, Horace himself had used it already (i. 26, 
11, fontibus integris, fidihus noeis). It can be no 
accident that the Aufidus appears again, in the 
later hook (iv. 9), in close connexion with the 
poet’s literary achievement— 

“ ne forte credas interitura quae 
longe sonnntem natus ad Aufidum 
non ante volgatas per artes 
verba loquor socianda chordis.” 

As there is here no metaphor such as deduxisse, aud 
no such accompanying touch as pauper aquae, the 
words “by the far-sounding Aufidus” might be 
merely a convenient description of Vcnusia. But 
in the odes of Horace small part is allowed to more 
convenience; and I read this verse rather as an 
apology to the native stream, whose sound, softened 
by distance, tuned the young ear, which was to 
choose words from Latin musical enough to bo 
“ married to the string.” Similar thoughts 
abound in modern poetry, and, if it bo objected 
that they arc too modern for Horace, is it possible 
to ignore the intention in the description (iv. 3, 9) 
of the poet’s tit and favourite place of abode?— 

“ quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt 
et spissae nemorum comae 
fingent Aeolio carmine nobilom.” 

Surely this “ fashioning ” or “ moulding" by the 
waterfalls and the leaves of one fitted to win renown 
in the song, whose name recalls the music, of 
Sappho doubtless, but also of the winds, is a 
thought not without affinity to the modern 
thought— 

“ And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

This, then, is the extent of the claim which Horace 
makes in his epilogue—to have enriched Latin by 
new metrical forms. Doubtless as a national ser¬ 
vice it deserved remembrance. But it is not of the 
service, as a service, that Horace is solely thinking. 
He is speaking of the permanence of his work, and 
the words must be read in connexion with the 
commencement of the epilogue. Horace believed 
that though ho had not written the poetry of a 
a Latin Alcaeus, still less of a Latin Sappho, though 
he had not even equalled his models iu musical 
sound, he had, with the help of their suggestions, 
hit upon certain rhythms which, with the utmost 
aid of rhetoric, would hold their place in tl:e 
memory :— 

“scilicet inprobae 
creseunt divitiae; tamen 
curtac nescio quid sempir nbest rci—” 
this is not passionate, nor even, in the common 
sense, poetic—but it sticks to the mind. 

Society of Antiqfauies.— (T/cursdig, May 15.) 
Edwin Fresh field, Esq., V. -I’., in the Chair. — 
Mr. Leveson Gower exhibited two Ronmno-Brit'sh 
urns from Crowhurst, found about six foot below 
the surface of the ground; and a MS. pedigree of 
Strcatfeild, compiled by the Rev. Thos. Streat- 
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feild, the arms tricked with characteristic taste and 
accuracy.—Rev. H. J. Chealee exhibited a coloured 
tracing of a mural painting from the spandnl of 
the enstem pillar of the north arcade of All 
Saiats’ church, Eriskney, Lincolnshire. In the 
ce itre is the figure of Christ holding a flag, with 
th: remains of nimbed heads below. Mr. C'heales 
considered the painting represented tlie resurrec¬ 
tion ; but the majority of the members present 
were rather of opinion that the subject was the 
Ascension, especially as there were two objects 
below the figure resembling the footmarks usual 
in representations of the Ascension. It is true, 
however, that tire flag is rarely introduced into 
pictures of that event.—Mr. Octavius Morgan 
exhibited the earliest charter of the borough of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, which is nil insperi. 
nuts by Humfrey Earl of Stafford, dated April 3, 
1127, of a charter of his ancestor Hugh Earl of 
Stafford in 13S5, the original of which is lost. The 
borough is not created by the charter, but pre¬ 
existing liberties are defined and further privi¬ 
leges granted, the concurrent jurisdictions of the 
otlicers of the Karl and the town being specified.— 
Mr. Milmnn made a few remarks on the charter, 
calling attention to several points of interest, 
among others to the fact that the cognizance of 
the death of children under a year old is removed 
from the coroner’s jurisdiction and reserved to the 
bishop of the diocese. 

Philological Society. — {Anniversary Meeliny, 
Friday, May 10.) 

Hit. .7. A. II. Mcukay, President, in the Chair.— 
The President delivered his annual address prior 
to quitting oilice. After apologising for the 
scantiness of his material, in consequence of his 
absorbing work on the society’s Hielionary, he 
gave short obituaries of the chief members who 
had died in the past two years—Messrs. East- 
wick, Cayley, Tnibner, Horton, Ac. He then 
passed in review the papers read before the society 
during that period, and gave extracts from the 
fresh reports sent ill to him—on the Slavonic 
Languages, by Mr. \V. It. Mortill ; on Hungarian, 
by fil. Paul Hunfalvy and Mr. Patterson; on 
Turkish, by Mr. E. (I. iSrowne; anil on the 
llumitie Languages of North Africa, by Mr. R. N. 
Cust.—Mr. lleiny Sweet then read his report on 
“The Practical study of Language,” urging the 
paramount importance of phonetics, and praising 
especially Prof. Storm’s work.—Hr. Murray then 
reported on the progress of the society’s Dictionary, 
and discussed certain points relating to it. lie 
found great dilliculty in making out the history 
mid settling the etymology of Middle-Kiiglish 
words: for instance, were “nsleflp,” “awake,” 
“aslope,” “asquint,” in origin adverbs, or adjec¬ 
tives, or participles 'i The logical development of 
words had given him great trouble: “art” and 
“article” were instances; while, fora preposition 
like ” above,” hours must be spent before all the 
extracts could be got into their separate senses, 
and the senses into orderly development. He then 
named, and thanked, the readers who had been 
making good the many defects in the quotations of 
part i. of the Dictionary, and sending fresh slips 
for common words in part ii. Sixty-one reviews of 
part i. had appeared, and all approved the work 
generally. Some reviewers objected to the tech¬ 
nical words; but the scientific men each complained 
liow scantily his own science was represented. 
No hard-and-fnst line could possibly be drawn in 
the matter; the editor must be trusted, and use 
Ins own discretion. Other reviewers were distressed 
at modern newspapers being used as authorities. 
They did not object to fur inferior old newspapers, 
anonymous Commonwealth daily tracts, being so 
used; but to-duy’s journals shocked them. The 
only rule was to take the best quotation you could 
get for the meaning you had to illustrate, and not 
be so silly as to choose a poor quotation because it 
had a big name tacked on to it.—Votes of thanks 
were passed to the president for his address, and 
the report-writers for their reports ; to the auditors 
of the treasurer’s accounts ; and to the Council of 
University College fur the use of the college rooms 
for the society’s meetings.—Un the proposal of 
Mr. Eumivall (who was the first to ask for a pen¬ 
sion for Dr. Murray), and on the seconding of Dr. 
Weymouth (to whom Mr. Gladstone first referred), 

'peeial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Glad¬ 


stone for his grant of the pension of £2.70 to Dr. 
Marray, as editor of the society’s Dictionary.— 
The following members were then elected otlicers 
for the ensuing year;—President, Prof. Skeat; 
vice-presidents, the Archbishop of Dublin, Whitley 
Stokes, A. .1. Ellis, the Rev. Dr. It. Morris, H. 
Sweet, Dr. .1. A. II Murray, Prince L.-L. Bona¬ 
parte; ordinary members of council, Prof. A. 
Graham Hell, U. Bradshaw, E. L. llr mdreth, W. R. 
Browne, Prof. Cnssal, R. N. Cust, Sir J. E Davis, 
E. T. Elworthy, H. Hacks Gibbs, II. .leaner, Dr. 
E. L. Lushiugton, R. Martiueau, \. ,T. Patterson, 
J. Feile, Prof. Postgite, Prof, ltieu. Prof. Sayce,, 
Dr. E B. Tyler, H. Wedgwood, It. E. Weymouth; 
treasurer, B. Dawson; lion, secretary, F. J. I’ur- 
nivall.—Prof Skeat then took the chair, and 
announced the establishment, that da_v, of the 
tripos for modern and mediaeval languages at 
Cambridge. 
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Tin? ORIOI.V OF GltF.KK AKT. 

Die Anfiiiiije drr Jiunst in Grieehenland. By 

A. Milchhoclfor. (Leipzig; Broekhaus.) 
With those who have busied themselves with 
Levantine archaeology Dr. Milchhiifet’s name 
will be sufficient to ensure a respectful hear¬ 
ing for what he has to say. Whether or not 
we agree with the theories and conclusions 
propounded in his new work, they will have 
to be studied with serious attention by all who 
take nn interest in the problems he has 
attempted to solve. There are few archae¬ 
ologists who have a greater first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the discoveries which have of late 
shed such a flood of light upon the early 
history of the Levant, and there arc few also 
who are better qualified to discuss them. 

IIis book, therefore, cannot fail to he both 
stimulating and helpful to science. Dut it 
has one serious drawback which forces itself 
in almost every page upon these whose atten¬ 
tion has been specially directed to things 
Eastern. Dr. Milohhbfer is not an Orientalist, 
and it is becoming every j ear more manifest 
that some of the chief questions connected 
with the archaeology of the Levant can he 
adequately handled only by Oriental scholars. 
Not only has Dr. Milehhiifer fallen into several 
errors of detail, which further acquaintance 
with the art of Asia would have prevented, 
but he has also put forward a theory which, 
as it seems to me, takes us back to the crude 
speculations of half a century ago. 

Without denying—what indeed no archae¬ 
ologist can now deny—the influence of the 
Phoenicians upon early Greece, Dr. Milehhdfer 
seeks to minimise it as much as possible, and 
to trace the chief elements of archaic Greek 
art and culture to a primitive Aryan source. 
Krete becomes a centre of this prehistoric 
Aryan influence instead of being, as the old 
myths represented it, the seat of a civilising 
Semitic power, and a parallel is even found 
for the figures on the famous ring of Mykdnae 
in the female figures of late Indian sculpture. 
The population of Asia Minor is tacitly 
assumed to have been of Aryan origin, and 
Etruscan is discovered to be a mixed language, 
partly “ Pelasgian ” and partly Asianic. 

Dr. Milchhofer’s conclusions rest in great 
measure on two arguments. One is that the 
symbol of the flying horse is of Aryan deriva¬ 
tion, and marks a product of Aryan art 
wherever it occurs; the other is that the 
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lentoid gems are equally of Aryan invention 
and use, Krete more especially being their 
primitive home. Neither of these two argu¬ 
ments will bo admitted for a moment by 
Orientalists. So far is the flying horse from 
being an Aryan symbol that it is met with 
on a Hittite gem surrounded by Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphs (Lajard: Cu/le ds Mithra, xliv. 3); 
it tvas also known to Assyro-Babylonian art. 
This latter fact is indeed noticed by Dr. 
Milchhofcr, who endeavours to get rid of it 
by ascribing it to an “Ohl-Persian influence.” 
Unfortunately, however, the winged horse 
occurs on the Assyrian monuments long before 
the existence of Persia was even surmised 
by the Assyrians; and we now know that the 
winged animals of l’ersepolis go back to the 
early art of “Turanian” Susiana, which was, 
again, based on the art of primeval Chaldaea. 
Even Greek story connected Perseus and his 
flying steed with Joppa and the Kephenes or 
Phoenicians. 

Dr. Milchhofer’s second argument must 
also be met by a negative. (Mr. It. P. Greg 
possesses a seal of crystal which came from 
the neighbourhood of Beyriit, and has upon 
it a design which is identical with that on 
the lentoid gem figured 175 in Schliemann’s 
Mycenae. The heraldic style represented by 
this gem has long since been traced back to 
Asia Minor by Prof. Ernst Curtius, and recent 
discoveries have shown that it was originally 
derived from Babylonia through the medium 
of the Hittites. The mythological figures 
upon the lentoid gems, such as the deity 
who holds a demon-bird in each hand, or 
the person who grasps the horn of an ibex, 
are for the most part familiar to Assyriologists. 
The legend of Prometheus, which, as Dr. 
Milchhd er points out, is represented on one or 
two of these gems, is found among a non- 
Aryan tribe of the Caucasus ; and, though the 
German scholar says that lie will not “ waste ” 
his time in discussing the Semitic origin of the 
myths connected \i h Herakles, the decipher¬ 
ment of the As: /in inscriptions has proved 
that Herakles v;’A but the Gisdhubar of the 
great Chaldaean Epic, the Baal Melkarth of 
Tyre. 

I have already alluded to the comparison 
made by Dr. Milehhdfer between the figures on 
the ring of Mykenae and the figures of late 
Hindu art. 11 is hard to understand how he 
can seriously believe that any parallelism 
is possible between what is separated by such 
an interval both of space and of time. As a 
matter of fact, the design on the ring in 
question presents no difficulty to those who 
have had much to do with archaic Babylonian 
cylinders. It is simply a copy of early 
Babylonian work, modified by the peculiar 
art of Asia Minor. The flounced dresses of 
the Babylonian priests have been transferred 
to Amazonian priestesses, and their feet have 
been shod with boots with the ends turned 
up, while the double-headed axe of Asia 
Minor has been introduced into the picture, 
as well as the animals’ heads which appear 
also on the “ Hittite ” cylinders of Kypros, 
Aleppo, and Merash. 

Dr. Milchhofer’s assumption of the Aryan 
origin of the nations of Asia Minor is con¬ 
tradicted by the evidence alike of comparative 
philology and of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
lie exaggerates the importance of Krete in 
tho early history of the Levant, and is corn¬ 
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pelled to reject the most natural theory for 
explaining the characteristics of primitive 
Etruscan art. Nor is he always correct in his 
statements regarding the discoveries of Dr. 
Schliemann at Mykenae. Thus, those who 
saw the graves thcro uncovered agree in 
denying tho possibility of their having been 
opened for the admission of new bodies after 
the first interment; and, though the art of 
soldering was largely practised at Hissarlik, 
it was absolutely unknown at Mykenae. 

At the same time, the value of Dr. Milch- 
hbfer’s work must not be underrated. It is 
full of acute observations and happy com¬ 
parisons, which are usually enforced by the 
help of wood-cuts. He points out, for 
example, a convincing parallelism between a 
piece of sculpture from Sparta, in which he 
sees a representation of Theseus and Ariadne, 
and a bronzo from Olympia, as well as a group 
on an Etruscan vase. Equally convincing is 
the comparison of a broken relief in bronze 
from Olympia with a lentoid gem from Kretc, 
which represents the vulture gnawing the 
liver of the fettered Prometheus. Not less 
striking is the resemblance of a relief on a 
bronze from Olympia to the device on a 
lentoid gem picturing an archer combating 
with a human-headed fish. The conclusion 
to be drawn, however, from this resemblance 
is adverse to Dr. Mikhbofer’s theories, since 
the design on the gem is of Assyrian origin. 
His remarks on the dress of tlio male figures 
in the prehistoric art of Greece, as well as the 
distinctions he draws between the various 
classes of work represented in the discoveries 
at Mykenae, are of great interest. In fact no 
one who studies the archaeology of tho Levant 
can afford to neglect his book, however much 
he may differ from the theories it embodies, 
or regret the tone of dogmatic superiority 
which from time to time appears in it. 

A. II. Sayck. 


THE ART MAOAZIXES. 

A STUDY of n female head of spiritual beauty is 
the frontispieco to tho Mui/uziiie of Art for the 
present month. This number contains among 
other good things a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang 
upon Elzevirs and one called “ Fontainebleau : 
Village Communities of Painters,” by Mr. 
E. L. Stevenson, illustrated with some effective 
and refined landscape studies by Mr. Anthony 
Henley. To the previous number of this maga¬ 
zine Mr. Stevenson contributed a paper called 
“A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured,” 
which for its happy and sustained humour 
deserves a special notice. Its subject is those 
sheets of romantic characters and terrible land¬ 
scapes which were sold for Skclt’s Juvenile 
Drama and will still bo dear to the memory of 
many. 

The pathetic head of Christ on the Cross re¬ 
produced by Dujardin from Kudo's marble in 
the Louvre and an etching remarkable for its 
delicate modelling by Mr. C. O. Murray, after 
the portrait by J. M. Wright, of Thomas 
Hobbes, are two impressive plates in the 
Portfolio, A dexterous and bright etching by 
Lalannc of the Tower of Montalban, Amster¬ 
dam, is the "painter’s etching ” of the month. 
Mr. AV alter Armstrong continues his interesting 
notes on the Italian pictures in the National 
Gallery. 

After the flood of criticism, often ill-con¬ 
sidered, for which the death of Dante Rossetti 
■was the signal, all lovers and students of his 
genius will be glad to read tho authentic notes 


upon him and his works which his brother 
William has commenced to publish in the 
current number of the Art Journal. They are 
full of interesting facts, and contain criticisms 
on his early drawings by Millais and Holman 
Hunt, written when they and others not now 
so well known were joined together in that 
romantic art-fellowship which preceded the 
formation of the P.li.ll. An article by Air. It. 
Heath upon Francois Rude, appearing simul¬ 
taneously with Air. Hunterton’s illustrated note 
in tho Portfolio, is a mark of tho revived interest 
in sculpture. Mr. Heath's article is illustrated 
by the ” Love ” at Dijon, and three works in 
tho Louvre —“The Neapolitan Fisher-boy,” 
‘■The Jeanne d’Arc,” and “The Alereury.” 

M. Axdkk Michel contributes a depressing 
account of this year’s Salon to tho current 
number of /.'Art, which contains, besides, an 
article on the little-known museum at Salz¬ 
burg, by M. Nod Gehuzac. Tho etching by 
Focillon after ltaffaelli is unusually poor. 

In* the Quzrfte <la Heaux-Arf*, M. Leopold 
Delisle brings to a conclusion bis learned study 
of the “ Livies d’Hcures ” which once, formed 
part of the famous AISS. of tho Due de Berry : 
and Col. Duhousset gives the fourth and last 
of bis interesting papers on “Tho Horse in 
Art.” The “ first ” articles of the number are 
“Tho Salon,” by M. de Foureard; “Michel 
Colombo,” by AI. Leon l'alustro; and “ Felix 
Braequemond,” by AI. Alfred de Lostalot. The 
last is illustrated with an original etching and 
a facsimile of a “first” state, showing AI. 
Bracquemond’s process of work. 

The y.ritsrhrift fiir hth/emle /{unit contains 
a photogravure after E. K. Liska’s pathetic 
picture of “ Hagar and Islimnel; ” and a paper 
on “ Pisauio Tacito,” by AVcndelin Boeheim. 


THE SOCIETY OF P.1/XTERA IX 
WATER-COLOURS. 

If the Royal Society of Painters in AVater- 
Colours makes a more interesting show than 
usual this season, it is pleasant to think that the 
additional interest is not wholly due to the 
accession to the ranks of the society of a famous 
and exquisite figure-painter, Air. Albert Moore, 
and of a young lady of promise, Aliss Forster. 
The elder and the younger members have most 
of them done their best; and, along with tlio 
vigorous work in which Air. Ucnshall and 
Air. Hopkins have recorded “la vie vc.’cu<\” 
whether of the harbour or the library, the sea¬ 
shore or the town, we have important contribu¬ 
tions by Mr. Alma Tadema and Air. E. J. 
Poynter, characteristic of their very different 
aims and of their individual modes of procedure. 
Air. Hopkins’s drawing is surely a rendering 
in water-colour of a picture seen some time ago 
at. the Royal Academy ? Two figures of sailor- 
folk stand on a wooden platform outside a 
lighthouse, or at tho edge of a pier, and watch 
with strenuous gaze the result of the storm upon 
boats unseen by the spectator. Air. Ilenshall's 
drawing, which he calls “ Thoughts,” and which 
is presumably a portrait, represents a girl some 
sixteen years old, just perched, and with difficulty 
balancing herself, upon a library stool, her eyes 
cast up from the book which she holds high in 
her hands before her. Behind lier is the sober 
and shadowed background of the ranges of 
volumes—a piece of still-life admirably painted, 
yet always subordinate to the general effect. 
The real charm of the thing is more to be 
sought in the ease and flexibility of the figure, 
or rather in the precision and sensitiveness of 
draughtsmanship by which that ease and flexi¬ 
bility are conveyed, and in the keen and un¬ 
trammelled perception which is not foiled by 
modern flounce and modern corset. In this 
work, as in tho sometimes kindred and still 
finer labour of Mr. E. J. Gregory, there ubounds 


an artistry which, because it is concerned only 
with the people wo know, and tho scenes we 
live among—with ail every-day humanity in 
its every-day attire—makes no appeal to tho 
devotees of ideal design. Mr. Alma Tudema’s 
“ Street Altar” is, of course, in a sense, hardly 
less “la vie veeue ” than the piquantc realities 
of AL\ Ileushall, because in Air. Alma Tadema’s 
art the display of an unexampled archaeological 
lore is united with curious technical mastery. Air. 
Poyuter’s chief drawing is his “ l’sycho.” This, 
like a good deal of the work exhibited by many 
artists this season, is to some extent a repetition, 
under another guise, of what has been so n be¬ 
fore elsewhere. Air. Poynter's “Psycho” at 
tlie Academy last year was not only admirable 
in draughtsmanship, but was probably the most 
delicate and luminous instance of flesh-painting 
that tho Academy contained. It may be that 
his “ l’syeho” at the old AVater-Colour Society 
can hardly be spoken of in terms of quite such 
unmixed approval. Still, as in the other case, 
its sentiment is appropriate and refined, and 
much of its draughtsmanship is of delightful yet 
intricate faithlessness. 

AVe are rejoiced that in an exhibition not 
generally famous for its figure-painters, and in 
a medium which, as the public has lately been 
informed with too much confidence, is not suited 
to drawings of tho figure, there should 
appear figure-pieces like those wo have now 
mentioned. Nor do these, indeed, exhaust the 
list, for two drawings of Air. Albert Moore show 
that in the art of water-colour, just us much 
as in oil painting, he can charm us with dainty 
hues, delicate line, and ordered patterning. 
Air. Radford, too, is noteworthy, though less 
technically accomplished. Air. E. K. Johnson 
presents us with agreeable repetitions of his 
wonted type, a type of healthy English beauty, 
square-cheeked, and in colour brightly blonde. 
Air. Carl Haag and Air. Du Manlier are, in their 
widely divided ways, more purely painters of 
subject than of face or figure for the sake of 
face or figure alone. If it were not that the fan, 
which might, we should have thought, have 
been both easily and effe -tively turned and 
foreshortened, strikes somewhat squarely across 
Air. Du Alaurier's picture, that drawing might 
be considered almost perfect in arrangement. 
It is likewise interesting for its series of thinly 
veiled portraits, an l for the air of drawing-room 
comedy which sits upon it so pleasantly. Mr. 
Carl Haag sends not only a most brilliant 
drawing of an Oriental gill, but the important 
example of Biblical anecdote which has already 
been mentioned in tho Academy'— the great 
drawing of the faithful and self-satisfied Eleazar, 
journeying across tho mountains with a finely 
caparisoned camel, and the bride Rebecca safely 
in his charge. 

The President, Sir John Gilbert, sends a 
drawing which we should willingly accept as a 
poetic record of English landscape did it not 
please him somewhat needlessly to associate it 
with Timon of Athens. Air. Clarence AVliaitc is 
on bis own ground in painting tho AVelsh 
mountains, while Air. Henry Aloorc leaves his 
habitual waters to sketch tho incidents of labour 
in the peat-bogs of Picardy. Air. Charles 
Gregory is among those younger Associates who 
have made the most advance ; and, in respect of 
his most important dra wing, we have only ono 
thing to blame him for-and that is that, by 
the selection of the title, “ The Garden of 
Death,” for an English churchyard, bo should 
have imported a superfluity of sentiment into 
a scene that is meant on the whole to be plea¬ 
sant. Aliss Forster's landscapes, seen for the 
first time, have already commended themselves 
to the lovers of something that is less manly 
than De AVint and less effeminate than Biiket 
Foster. Among the more established memberi, 
Air. North, Air. Walter Field, Air. George 
Fripp, Mr. Alfred Fripp, Mr. Alfred Hunt, and 
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Mr. Matthew Hale are well represented. Mr. 
Hunt’s “ Late Evening on the Greta,” which is 
instinct with poetry, lias more charm for us than 
his “Deserted River-bed,” ambitious as is 
that drawing in aim, and learned and intricate 
in performance. Mr. Halo’s work is of a refine¬ 
ment often akin to Mr. Hunt’s, and, like Mr. 
Hunt’s, it repays the attention which it does not 
invito. Mr. North’s most striking drawing is 
an achievement of remarkable difficulty—“ My 
Garden Hedge, My Orchard Fence,” a study of 
nasturtiums and apples seen in varying lights. 
In effects of this sort, Mr. North, who is inter¬ 
resting in much that he does, would seem to aim 
to become a specialist. Two artists who are 
chiefly landscape-painters have dealt especially 
this season with the landscape of modern 
civilisation in what it has of impressive and of 
forbidding. Wo refer to Mr. Herbert Marshall 
and Mr. Albert Goodwin. The efforts of Mr. 
Marshall to paint London are in the highest 
degree meritorious. With a more thorough 
knowledge, or it may be a profounder feeling 
for architecture, ho might know how to make 
even the prosaic architecture of London seem 
more picturesque. With a moro thorough 
knowledge, or it may be a profounder feeling 
for landscape, he might perhaps bring into his 
representation of the skies and foliage of the 
town a something it does not now include. Ho 
is a student—a man of convictions probably; 
and he makes progress. We applaud him for 
the painting of London, and look forward to 
the day when he may paint it moro perfectly. 
Just that touch of poetry wliieh is somehow 
wanting to Mr. Marshall's work is really absent 
from Mr. Goodwin’s; and his “ Sunset in the 
Manufacturing Districts,” with all its faults, is 
a notablo instance of the assistance that 
imagination is willing to afford to the land¬ 
scape-painter, even when he is dealing with 
themes in which the prosaic can discover 
nothing but the crudity of realism. The fore¬ 
ground of Mr. Goodwin’s drawing shows the 
squalid suburbs of a manufacturing town for¬ 
saken by nature and beauty. How is life 
possible there ! Veils of smoke-laden atmo¬ 
sphere shroud the further houses, and above 
them angry wreaths of cloud form and re¬ 
form over the spaces of defiled yet splendid 
sky. 


MR. WHISTLER'S ARRAXUEMEXT IX 
FLUSH COLOUR AXJJ (JRA F. 

We could not say, truthfully, that our spirits 
would be dashed not a jot if Mr. Whistler, in 
opening a now exhibition of his work, deprived 
it of the element of comedy. He has taught 
us to look for temporary entertainment, as he 
has taught us to look likewise for abiding 
pleasure, on tlio occasions when he makes dis¬ 
play of his art. A gallery does not suffice for 
Mr. Whistler. Ho needs a stage. The thing 
must bo done in his own way if it is done at 
all. Nor, so long as we enjoy his performance, 
can we grumble at his method. We are re¬ 
joiced, on the contrary, to find him established, 
much to his own satisfaction and to that of the 
really appreciative public, at the Messrs. 
Dowdeswells’, and to note that the properties 
have been got together, the scenery refurbished, 
some of the furniture repainted, the stage itself 
—or Mr. Whistler's matting—brought safely 
from a few doors down the street, where the 
tent was last pitched, and ono of the principal 
of the drainn!ia {mraimne - the wholly inoffen¬ 
sive young man who is draped in unfamiliar, 
but tasteful, livery—rescued again from the 
obscurity of privato life. In fact, it is as 
cheerful as ever—the whole thing—as fresh and 
individual. And whim we withdraw our eyes 
from the engaging interior which Mr. Whistle ’s 
taste has built up—when wo forget the c<nt/> 
d\vil and descend to the detail—there remains 


an array of admirable labour which has about 
it the fascination of spontaneity and case. 

Really, when the element of comedy is 
eliminated, it is impossible to bo ignorant of 
the presence of serious and beautiful work. 
In all, there are sixty-seven contributions— 
designs and sketches in oil, in water-colour, 
and in pastel. It is unlikely, of course, that, 
among so many, all are equally happy and 
significant, but, at least, none are conventional 
and wholly tame; none are the moro or less 
mechanical reproductions of effects previously 
observed and enjoyed, and rendered aforetime 
with a vivacity that is now wanting. Too 
many painters—and some of them were once 
artists—permit themselves these depressing 
repetitions, but when .Mr. Whistler speaks it is 
because there is something fresh to bo said; a 
new pretty thing has been seen, or a thing has 
been seen newly, and clamours to be recorded 
—perhaps the roll of a wave out at sea, or the 
look of night on the river, or perhaps it is only 
the bottles of pear-drops and bull's-eyes and 
the pile of oranges in the shadowed window of 
a Chelsea sweet-shop, or tlio ill-clad grace of 
some draggled hussy of the slums, or the 
passage of level afternoon light across a five 
o’clock tea-table, or a leg crossed audaciously, 
a flash of movement, or a dainty head buried 
cosily in pillows, or a turn of hand, some 
revealing gesture. In any case, it is fresh or 
freshly seen, and in almost every ease it is set 
down engagingly. Of course Mr. Whistler has 
not to do with what is called imagination; he 
has to do with the vivacious record of some¬ 
times trivial fact. He perceives intently, and 
what he perceives he chronicles. To do that 
with impartiality, with a universal tolerance, 
would appear to have been always the aim, the 
sometimes instinctive aim, of his art. In a 
given subject he of course selects, and abstracts, 
and refines, but almost any subject would allow 
him spaco for selection, opportunity for ab¬ 
straction and refinement. The sea-shore, and 
the wharf, the shabby street, the lady, the 
r/riai tte —all serve his need. As time passes, his 
method becomes more summary—his art, like 
David Cox’s, more and more abstract. We are 
at issue with him, sometimes, upon the question 
whether the abstraction and selection are not. 
now and then, pushed too far—whether the 
signs that constitute the shorthand of his 
work are not nowand then a little too arbitrary 
if the message ho wishes to deliver is to be 
deciphered by anyone less expert than him¬ 
self. That is an open question. If he decides 
it, as ho seems inclined to do, by opposing, say, 
his latest etching of “Putney”-—charming us 
that is—to the “Thames Police,” or “Black 
Lion Wharf,” an etching of twenty-five years 
ago. one effect, at least, it will have which we 
could wish avoided—the limitation of his public 
within the very narrowest limits, for at least 
this generation. 

But that is Mr. Whistler’s own affair. We, 
for our part, shall venture to take some pleasure 
in nearly all he produces, partly, indeed, for 
the learned economy of effort with which it is 
brought forth, but partly, also, for that which 
even a too unmeasured abstraction could not 
quite conceal—his extraordinary insight into 
the picturesque and the engaging, the light, 
firm touch with which, on paper or canvas, he 
can arrest for us the fascination of colour and 
line. We said he is not always equally happy'. 
Is there much suggestion of the real figure in 
the young woman dressed in a parasol and a 
red head-gear (fio) ? It appears not a fortunate 
transcript, but an imperfect and graceless recol¬ 
lection. And what would Mr. Clark Russell say 
to the anger of “ The Angry' Sea ” (if) Y But the 
spirit and fire of the “ Bravura in Brown ” — 
an “ accident of alliteration,” Mr. Whistler, 
but how serviceable, is it not ?—are not for a 
moment to bo gainsaid. And how much 
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dignity in the attitude, in the pose of head, of 
the lady who sits up straight in her small 
straight chair and hangs one arm behind it! 
Again, the “Petit Dejeuner” (13)—a note in 
opal—is of a curious delicacy in slightness, such 
as hardly anybody but Mr. Whistler could 
command. No. 21 is, in its own way, as suc¬ 
cessful and as exquisite. What a placid charm 
in that delicate, ghostly vision of the “ Herring 
Fleet” (-18)1 Poetical, we should desire to 
call it, only that to be poetical is to be literary. 
And with “La Petite Mephisto” (51) we are 
back again among triumphant boldness and 
dash. There can be no need to prolong the 
catalogue. The real artistic public is small in 
England, but what there is of it that is not 
fettered by its own prejudice or procedure 
will, we make bold to behove, confess itself 
enamoured of Mr. Whistler’s show. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


PAIXTIXOS OX CHIXA AT MESSRS. 

HOWELLS AXD JAMES'S. 

This annual exhibition, which has now reached 
its ninth year, seldom fails to bring forward 
some new talent among lady amateurs, and as 
seldom to show some new development of the 
art by professionals. This year is no exception 
to the rule, the principal amateur prize, the 
Crown Princess of Germany’s gold medal, 
having been awarded to a lady who, we believe, 
has only taken one prize hefore (an extra bronze 
medal last y'ear), and the first professional prize 
to Miss Ellen Welby for a piece which in stye 
and execution is a distinct advance upon mod 
modern work. Mrs. Collins has won her gold 
medal with three carefully painted female 
figures, to which she has given the names of 
“ Dora,” “ Laura,” and “ Solitude.” They are 
good in colour, if a little stiff in drawing, 
especially in tho draperies. Miss Welby’s ex¬ 
cellent “ Plaque in Italian Sty le” shows a skill 
in the decorative treatment of the figure which 
wc are glad to welcome. The “ plaque ” is one 
of those bowls with broad brim, or plates with 
cup-liko centre, which were in fashion wh u 
Italian majolica was in its prime ; and the artist, 
without any slavish imitation, has reproduced its 
large decorative feeling and beauty of colour. 
After the impure and weak blues and yellows to 
which we are accustomed in modem majolica, 
it is a pleasure to see something which really 
recalls the orange and azure of fine Urbino. 
In tho “cup ” the artist has painted a fine head, 
and tho broad brim is occupied by a simple but 
beautiful border of amor ini, well adapted from 
old designs. The following aro tho names of 
tho other principal prize-takers:—Amateurs : 
Miss C. J. Barker, Miss Kate Kirkman, Miss 
Dorothea Palmer, Miss Nellie Haddeu, Miss 
Bessie Gilson, Mrs. G. R. Smith, Miss Bertha 
Bradley’, Mrs. Swain, Miss E. Cooke; Profes¬ 
sionals : Mdme. Morkel-Heine, Miss Chatficld, 
MM. L6once, Grenet, and R sl. The avers ere 
level of the work is so uniform among the better 
painters that it is difficult to separate any for 
special notice, but we observed a charming piir 
of landscapes—one English and the other Freueii 
—(1251) by Miss Linuie Matt, to whom we are 
surprised to see that no prize has been awarded, 
and (1205) by Mdlle. Menard. Miss Matt’s ill- 
fortune is more than equalled by’ that of Miss 
Jessie Scott-Smith, whose “Pet Pigeon” (220) 
is delicately' painted, and has gone without even 
commendation. Among the other uuhonoured 
work we were pleased with M. Balque’s 
“Springtime” (HO), Miss Annie Slater’s 
“ Birds and Blossom ” on a gold ground (100), 
Miss M. J. Lucas’s “ Euoharis. &c.," with a good 
border (118), the pippins of Miss A. Hills (SI), 
Miss Hancock’s “Azaleas” (02), the anemones 
and golden marguerites of Miss Barker (271 and 
281), the donkeys of Miss Strutt (217), the 
oranges of Miss Gray' (fiS5), the harlotiut bhuk- 
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berries of Miss Morley (HO), and a charming 
female head by Miss Tolfrey (106). The ex¬ 
hibition, as usual, owes much of its attraction to 
the masterly performances of foreign artists. 
The birds of Ltionce, the landscapes of Grenet, 
and the miniature portraits of Mdmc. Merkol- 
Heine are as usual unrivalled; and MM. Gautier, 
Quest, Bourgeot, Tosseut, and some half-dozen 
more have been properly commended by the 
judges. We must add a special word of praise 
for the cockatoo of Devigne, though we are not 
sure whether it is included in the Catalogue. 
But, as usual, there are several fine things worth 
seeing which are hors concours. Among them 
are two magnificent vases painted with Lcouce 
and Mallet’s wonderful lustrous enamels, and 
the last batch of “Elton” ware, rich in 
quaint shapes, grotesque fancies, and curious 
felicities of colour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

riTiroii. 

British Museum : May 13, 1SSI. 

Dr. Brugsch, the leading authority on the 
geography of Egypt, whose eloquence and 
critical skill first taught us, in his famous 
discourse at the Oriental Congress of London, 
the value of the native documents for the 
problem of the exodus-route, has at length 
spoken on M. Naville’s discovery of Pithom. 
In the Deutsche Recur, Dr. Brugsch fully 
accepts that discovery, with its important 
result in determining a position in the route 
of the exodus. lie does so with his usual 
frankness, little earing for the modifica¬ 
tion of his own views, and rejoicing in the 
success of his eminent colleague. The force 
of the statement, and the clearness with which 
it is put, will bring the greatest of recent con¬ 
tributions to Biblical criticism beforo a wide 
audience. The value of the paper lies not only 
in this central fact, but also in the surround¬ 
ings, for we have hero a lucid statement of the 
main data bearing on Pithom, from M. Naville’s 
inscriptions, and all the other known sources. 
Thus, in this article and its sequel, the scientific 
reader will find Dr. Brugsch’s latest views on 
the geography of Goshen and the route of 
the exodus. The article is too full to be 
condensed in the Academy ; but it is to bo 
hoped that M. Naville may be able to print 
a summary of it in his memoir on Pithom, now 
in the hands of the printer and engraver. 
The question of Pithom has thus finally passed 
from the domain of controversy into that of 
established fact. 

Reginald Stuart Poole, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 


A VISIT TO KHORASSAX. 

London: May 15 ,18S1. 

The ablo editor of the three Persian news¬ 
papers published at Teheran, Said' ed dowleh, 
has sent me two notes which he took on his 
last journey to Kliorassan, when ho accom¬ 
panied the Shah. As the notes are of some 
archaeological interest, you might perhaps think 
them worthy of occupying a little space in the 
Academy. 

The following is a translation of the notes; 
I have changed Persian into English measures, 
and have here and there curtailed the text a 
little : — 

“1. At a distance of seven miles and a-half to 
the west of Sabzvar lies the village Istir, whose real 
name was Seh-deir.* Close to the village is a 
dome, under which are several graves, and adjoin¬ 
ing this dome is a square building whose sides are 
eighteen feet and a-half in length. On the walls 
stand four small arches joined by four others over 

* The three monasteries. 


the comers, and on these eight arches stand eight 
others, forming a dome whose height is about 
thirty feet. There are three cells * in the 
northern and three in the southern wall, and two 
small niches in each of the western and eastern 
walls. The entrance door is on the eastern side. 
The walls appear to have been plastered four 
different times. The building has lately been 
converted into a mosque. From this square build¬ 
ing one enters by the western wall into a dark 
room fifty-three feet and a-half long and twelve 
feet broad. All round the ceiling is a place for an 
inscription, but nothing is written on it. In the 
northern and southern walls of this room are 
sixteen cells—eight in each. The doors of the cel Is 
are like little windows, and only about three feet 
and one-third in height. The cells are not all of 
the same height, but all are about half a metre 
broad, and formerly had doors with bolts. Places 
where lamps had been suspended can be seen here 
and there on the walls. Lately the middle cell of 
the southern wall has been changed into a nichnib, 
and opposite it a fireplace has been arranged. The 
whole building is constructed of sun-dried bricks. 
There is no doubt of its having been part of a 
monastery, and used as a place of seclusion by 
monks. 

“ i. In the neighbourhood of the Turuq Cara¬ 
vanserai, about six miles from Meshhcd, is a hill, 
called the Tepeh-i Nadiri. I cannot say why 
the people have given Nadir Shah’s name to the 
hill; it seems to me, from a comparison of its 
structure with that of other artificial hills whose 
origin is known, that it is at least two thousand 
years old, while Nadir Shah reigned about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The hill is situated 
at the junction of the two roads that lead from 
Sherifabad to Meshhcd, is conical, and has a height 
of 1,170 feet; its apex is cut into two terraces or 
steps, the one higher than the other; the circum¬ 
ference of the base of the lull is 1,470 feet. The 
curious fact about this hill is that it is entirely 
formed of bones both human and of animals, of 
broken jars, charcoal, ashes, Ac. At several 
places on the hill, particularly on the south-eastern 
.slope, are traces of step-like cuttings m the stone. 

It is rather difficult to ride to the top of the hill.t 
Burnt bricks have not been found, but great 
quantities of very large sun-dried bricks are 
frequently met with.” 

In the first note tho author describes a part 
of one of the old monasteries formerly so 
frequent in Persia. Tho name itself of tho 
village “ Sell deir,” “the three (Christian) 
monasteries,” for tho last three centuries con¬ 
tracted into a meaningless word, Istir, points 
to tho former existence of them there. I have 
in other parts of Persia noticed similar con¬ 
structions, and in one or two places I heard 
them called “ guebre houses;” at only one place 
was a similar construction called Kilissa—- i.c., 
church. 

The second note is not easily intelligible. 
There is evidently an error in the measure¬ 
ments, and the description is far from lucid. 
The writer says first that the whole hill is 
formed of bones, ashes, &c., and then speaks of 
stone. I have frequently passed through that 
part of the country; and, although tho -writer 
specially mentions that the hill is not a natural 
one, I think he refers to one of the irregularly 
formed gneiss peaks, so marked a feature of tho 
Meshhcd neighbourhood, on the top of which 
there might have stood a tower or guardhouse 
constructed in Nadir Shah’s time. Potsherds, 
ashes, bones, &e., would naturally be found on 
the slopes of a hill which had on its summit, 
perhaps for many years, a number of soldiers. 
That some of tho bones were human has not 

•The word “cellule” (French) appears in the 
Persian text. 

t If the measurements are correctly given— 
that is, height 1,170 feet, and circumference of 
base 1,470 feet—the diameter of the base would be 
about four hundred and seventy feet, and the 
incline of the slope would be about five in one. 
Riding up such an incline would be altogether 
impossible; I think there is a mistake in the 
measurements. 


been proved; in fact, if I remember right, the 
writer of the notes told me that Dr, Tholozan, 
the Shah’s principal medical adviser, had in¬ 
formed him that none of the bones he had seen 
were human. A. Houtttm Schindler. 


IIISPANO-DETCH BRASS DISHES. 

Bare, par St-Jeon-de-Luz: May 19,18S4. 

In the better houses of the Basque countries, 
both French and Spanish, handsome brass cir¬ 
cular dishes of about fifteen inches in diameter 
are frequently met with. They are ornamented 
with repoussi designs, sometimes of simple 
ornament, sometimes representing Biblical or 
other subjects, such as the temptation of Adam 
and Eve, St. George and tho Dragon, &c. 
Round the inner rim, mottoes in concentric 
circles occasionally occur; but, unhappily, cen¬ 
turies of vigorous scrubbing have almost 
obliterated the majority of these. Some I have 
been able to decipher, showing, as I infer, both 
from language and lettering, that these dishes 
date back to the time of Spanish supremacy in 
the Low Countries. I read clearly on some; 
“ Hilf Got aus not;” repeated in capitals, in 
three several cases, occurs “ Ich Bart geluk 
alzeit,” with tho variation “ alzeit geluk ; ” but 
will some kind reader of the Academy interpret 
for me the following letters, which, repeated in 
capitals, form tho inner circle to the last-cited 
inscription 'r — 

RAIEWISHNBI 

The third letter may possibly sometimes bo 11 
instead of i. Wentworth Webster. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The annual meeting of the Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute this year wall bo held at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, beginning on Tuesday, 
August 5. Among the places to bo visited will 
bo Alnwick Castle, Ayldon, Brinkbum Priory, 
Chesters, Durham, Finchall Priory, Jarrow, 
Holy Island, Monkwearmouth, Morpeth, Roth- 
bury, Tynemouth, &c. The Duke of North¬ 
umberland has consented to act as president. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society has 
undertaken to prepare a critical Catalogue of 
all the portraits belonging to tho university 
and colleges ; and, as a preliminary to this 
necessary and very useful work, has determined 
to bring the pictures together in a series of 
annual exhibitions, of which the first has just 
been opened in the North Gallery of the Fitz- 
william Museum. Tho project has met with 
general approval, tho owners of the pictures 
having lent them without difficulty. The 
period comprised in tho present exhibition is 
that terminating with the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. The number of portraits is 163— 
nearly all of persons more or less closely con¬ 
nected with tho university. The artistic worth 
of such a collection is, of course, greatly in¬ 
ferior to the historic; but, among a number of 
copies and imaginary portraits, a few original 
works of great merit will be found. A brief 
Catalogue has been prepared, which may be 
bought in the room. 

As the English Lake district is the occasional 
refuge of many hard-working men of letters 
and of science, not a few readers of tho Academy 
will rejoice to hear that the efforts of the Lake 
District Defence Society have again been 
crowned with success, the Ennerdale Railway 
Bill having been rejected on May 15 by the 
unanimous decision of a Select Committee of 
the Houso of Commons. This is tho third 
destructive scheme which the society has de¬ 
feated within tho short space of thirteen months, 
and we trust that tho committee will be en¬ 
couraged to continue its watchful care over 
a portion of the country peculiarly liable to 
injury from the development of mining and 
railways. 
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Mu. Mendoza’s “Summer Exhibition” at 
St. James’s Gallery contains two works by 
Burne-Jones—a “ Nativity ” and an “ Annun¬ 
ciation.” Both are, wo presume, early works, 
and show a strong Rossetti influence. The 
latter (a triptych) is painted in imitation of 
fresco, and both are very pure and sweet in 
feeling. A few works by modern Italians—a 
fine Vinca, and some good Paolettis and Fav- 
rettos, an Andreotti.andaSimonetti— are among 
the most notable works in the collection. A 
large picture of a pegged-down fishing match, 
by tV. Dendy Sadler, is full of well-observed 
character, and is likely to make a popular 
engraving. Some bright views in Egypt, by 
John Varley and C. Vaclier, occupy the room 
on the ground floor. 

At Mr. Lefevre’s, in King Street, St. James’s, 
are to be seen a highly finished work by Mr. 
Alma Tadema, called “ The Parting Kiss,” a 
portrait of its painter by Mr. John Collier, and 
a life-size bull’s head by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur. 
Wo are glad to know that the last artist has 
sufficiently recovered from her illness to com¬ 
plete this head; but the modelling of the 
shoulders still seems imperfect. Mr. Collier's 
portrait is unmistakable, but somewhat com¬ 
monplace. Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture is ex¬ 
quisite in his own well-known way. 

In October and November of last year 
the Cantonal Commission for the Preser¬ 
vation of the Antiquities of the Valais com¬ 
menced excavations upon the site of the old 
Roman Oetodurum, in the present village of 
Martinach. The remains of a heathen temple 
have been discovered, upon which a Christian 
church had been subsequently erected. All is 
now laid fully open to daylight, and the form 
of the latter building is remarkably distinct. 
It is a parallelogram, divided into several 
compartments. There is a crypt on the north 
side of the nave, to which there is a descent by 
a broad staircase. The number of columns at 
regular distances from each other, on the south 
side of the nave, seem to indicate a destroyed 
colonnade. Between two of the pillars a human 
skeleton was found. Roman bricks, pedestals, 
Capitols, vases, and fragments of gray and 
green marble occur in profusion. It seems to 
bo beyond question that the church must have 
boon the cathedral built by St. Theodoras, the 
first Bishop of the Valais. Coins wore found 
of the Emperors Constantine (306-37) and 
Constans (330). It is believed that the cathe¬ 
dral of Oetodurum was commenced under the 
latter, in 317, about thirty years after the edict 
of Constantine first permitted the Christians 
to erect churches. 

An archaeological “find” of some import - 
nn e was made on May 13 by some workmen in 
the bed of the Rhono near Geneva—a Roman 
altar, square in form, in excellent preservation. 
The altar, which is of white Jura-stone, is 
exactly eighty centimetres high and forty- 
tliro' square, and is totally without ornament. 
On the front, however, in elegant letters, is 
the inscription— “DEO NEI'TVN C. VITALINV 
VICTOltlNVS MILES LEOI * * XXII A CUIUS 

V.s.L.M” (“Deo Neptuno C. Vitalinus Vic¬ 
torious. miles legionis xxxii, a curis votum 
solvit libens merito”). Only half of the I in 
“legionis” is visible, and there is the frag¬ 
ment of an x before “ xxir.” It is supposed 
that the altar was an ex rntn off'-ring to Nep¬ 
tuno by some soldier rescued from drowning. 
It has been placed in the Archaeological 
Museum in the Palaco of Justice at Genova. 

Messrs. Colnaoiii have sent us artist’s 
proofs of two fine prints —if we may apply the 
term to both—which they have recently pub¬ 
lished. The one is a mezzotint engraving, by 
Mr. J. D. Miller, after George Mason’s “ Milk¬ 
maid,” a charming subject, which we could not 
wish to see more charmingly reproduced. The 


other is a photogravure, on a very large scale, 
of the decorative painting that Sir Frederick 
Leighton chose to call “ Summer Moon.” 
Here, again, the process of reproduction is 
most appropriate, for it preserves everything 
(texture included) except the colour. If line- 
engraving is on the decline, and etching over¬ 
done, it is pleasant to be reminded by Mr. 
Miller that mezzotinting still deserves to be 
popular; and it is some consolation to know 
that photogravure has almost reached the rank 
of a fine art. 


MUSIC. 

11 ECENT CUX<JEll rs. 

Dr. Hans von Bulow gave a third and last 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday after¬ 
noon, May 13. He first played three pieces of 
Liszt ; as compositions they are not interesting, 
but they were magnificently rendered. Stem- 
dale Bennett’s “ Maid of Orleans ” Sonata came 
next. Dr. Bulow was the first to perform this 
work in public when lie visited England in 
1S73, and both then and now he exerted himself 
to the utmost to do honour to a great English 
musician ; last week especially did ho interpret 
this pleasing and graceful tone-poem with 
extraordinary finish and delicacy. Then came 
four pieces by Brahms—the two Ballads, op. 
10, Nos. 1 and 2, and the two Rhapsodies, op. 
70. The Ballad in D and the Rhapsody in B 
minor were played to perfection : but in the 
others there was a slight harshness of tone and 
tendency to overmark. Beethoven’s variations 
on a Russian song were repeated by desire, and 
these were followed by Beethoven’s Sonata 
“Les Adieux, 1’Absence et le Retour.” The 
middle movement had full justice dono to it, 
but the “Farewell” had a touch of affecta¬ 
tion about it, while the “Return” was read 
rather than felt. Whatever one may think of 
Dr. Billow’s renderings of Beethoven, one has 
to acknowledge the study and thought dis¬ 
played in every note, but the intellectual 
effort sometimes interferes with the poetry and 
passion of the music. The programme ended 
with a most satisfactory and enjoyable perform¬ 
ance of Brahms' Grand Duo for two pianofortes 
(op. 56) by Mr. Oscar Beringer and Ilcrr von 
Bulow. 

The fifth Richter concert, on Monday evening, 
May 19, attracted a large audience. The per¬ 
formance of Marschner’s Overture to “Hans 
Hciling’’will remind the musical public of a 
composer who certainly deserves a hearing in 
this country. Three of his Operas —among them, 
“Hans Hciling,” by many considered his master¬ 
piece—still keep the stage in Germany, and it 
makes one curious to read that “ recent and 
far-seeing” critics describe him as the connect¬ 
ing link between Weber and Wagner. In the 
Overture there is much of Weber, but little of 
Wagner. The programme contained an import¬ 
ant Wagner selection—“ Der ltitt” from “ Die 
Walkitre,” two movements from “Siegfried,” 
and the Funeral March from “ Gutterdammer- 
ung.” The music descriptive of Siegfried’s 
ascent to the mountain on which lay Briinn- 
hilde, and that of his journey back to the 
Rhine, are welded so as to form an “arrange¬ 
ment ” available for concert purposes. This 
and other arrangements were sanctioned by the 
master himself; some were executed by himself, 
others under his immediate supervision. Now 
in the case of on ordinary Opera we should 
object to such treatment; but, when we re¬ 
member that the “ Ring des Nibelungen ” 
cannot, at present, bo heard in this country, 
we are only too glad to hear portions of it, 
selected by the composer himself, and per¬ 
formed under the direction of his faithful friend 
and servant, Herr Richter. There is no doubt 
that the extracts from “Tristan” and “Dio 
Meistersinger ” in former seasons prepared the 


Di> 


way for the successes of those works when 
given at Drury Lane ; and, in like manner, the 
public may be trained to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the Trilogy, which, with all its faults, 
is a marvellous creation. The concert concluded 
with a magnificent performance of Beethoven's 
seventh Symphony. Brahms’ Symphony will 
be repeated next Monday. 

The New Shakspere Society gave its second 
annual concert on Friday. May 9, in the Botany 
Theatre of University College, London. There 
was a long selection of Shakspere madrigals, 
glees, and songs. The music was under the 
direction of Mr. J. Greenhill, and, to judge from 
the applauso, the evening’s entertainment 
seemed to give much satisfaction. We may notice 
specially Miss Ethel Harraden’s singing of 
“Full fathom five,” by Christopher Smith, 
Handel’s amanuensis; Miss J. Rosse’s render¬ 
ing of the two settings of the “ Willow Song,” 
by J. Hook and Sir A. Sullivan; and also 
Miss J. Royd’s “ Orpheus with his lute,” 
by Sir A. Sullivan. A critical and historical 
paper distributed in the hall gave an interest¬ 
ing account of the various schools of music 
during the last throe centuries, together 
with short notices of the composers whose 
names appeared on the programme. “Shak¬ 
spere music,” it tells us, “ forms but a small part 
of music in general.” This is in a sense true; 
with the exception of Schubert and Mendelssohn, 
we have no actual Shakspere settings by the 
great German masters, yet Haydn wrote 
incidental music for performances of “ Hamlet ” 
and “Lear”at Esterhuz; Beethoven was inspired 
by “ The Tempest ” when he wrote his “ Ap¬ 
passionato” Sonata; and, again, the Fren* h 
composer Berlioz might be mentioned for his 
tone-poem “ Romeo and Juliet ” and for his 
“ Lear ” Overture. A part-song “In Memorimn 
Miss Teona Roehfort Smith,” composed by Mr. 
J. Greenhill to the words “ Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun,” was included in the pro¬ 
gramme. There was a very large nudience. 

Mdmo. Annette Essipoff, the distinguished 
Russian pianist, gave a recital at St. James’* 
Hall on May 9, and a second one last Wodnesday 
aftemoon. In a number of short pieces she 
showed the excellence of her mechanism and, 
besides, considerable taste. She was heard to 
great advantage in a S ihubert-Liszt “ Soiree 
de Vienne,” two pieces by Sehiitt, “Theme et 
Variations ” by Rameau, and Leschetizsky’s 
“Valse chromatique; ” but in the most im¬ 
portant works wo must say she somewhat dis¬ 
appointed us. The performanc3 of Beethoven's 
“ Appassionata ” was, in some respects, highly 
commendable; but it is a work which must be 
reproduced rather than played. Mdme. Ess- 
ipoffs rendering of Schumann’s Sonata in G 
minor at the second recital was unsatisfactory; 
foolish additions to the text, uncertain phrasing, 
and a general want of sympathy with the 
music all helped to spoil an interesting com¬ 
position. M. Brandoukoff, a capital violoncello 
player, took part in the second recital. The 
attendance at both concerts was moderate. 

Senor Sarasate gave his third concert last 
Wednesday evening. Again he showed him¬ 
self a most accomplished plaver, and was much 
applauded. The Beethoven Concerto was finely 
rendered; in the first two movements there 
were occasions which made one feel what Senor 
Sarasate might accomplish if entirely devoted 
to his art. The programme included Schu¬ 
mann's Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, and 
Mendelssohn's “Isles of Fingal,” under the 
conductorship of Mr. Cusins. 

Mr. E. Birch, pupil of Mr. Deacon, made 
a favourable impression on his first apjioaranee 
at St, James’s Hall last Tuesday. He ha* 
a baritono voice of fair quality, and study and 
experience may do much for him. Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda and Miss A. Zimmermann 
contributed solos. J, S. Siiedlock. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1884. 

No. 630, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ifc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of 

Great Britain and Ireland: Biographical 

Sketch and Letters. (John Murray.) 
During the last few years there have been 
published a good many volumes, of doubtful 
merit and more than doubtful taste, which 
have dealt with what is called Court Life at 
home and abroad. The veil has been rather 
rudely lifted, and the scenes which have 
been laid open to curious eyes have not 
always been such as to inspire respect for 
some who have taken the chief part in them. 
Possibly, among other reasons, there may 
have been in the mind of her Majesty a 
desire to counteract the tendency of such 
books by making public these memorials of 
one who, in every relation of life, acted from 
the highest motives, and was animated by a 
constant sense of duty. 

The absence of reserve which the volume 
displays (for the letters of which it is 
chiefly composed are the letters not of a 
Princess to a Queen, but of a daughter to a 
mother) will, of course, be judged differently 
by different people. To us the book seems 
mainly to proclaim the fact that in the pure, 
simple life of the Princess Alice and its 
artless utterances there was nothing to con¬ 
ceal, but very much which all the world 
would be the better for knowing. Her royal 
birth did not invest her with any mysterious 
attributes any more than it shielded her 
from the accidents of ordinary humanity. 
She lived a life singularly open and trans¬ 
parent—a life unspoiled by the special tempta¬ 
tions incident to her high station, but not 
untouched by the trials and troubles which 
others, less exalted, are called upon to bear. 

Although more than five years have elapsed 
since the lamented death of the Princess took 
place, there has been no lessening in the 
general regret which that event excited. This 
memoir will certainly increase it; for, while 
it confirms abundantly the popular estimate 
of her worth, it discloses powers of mind and 
charms of character which were necessarily 
less widely known. No doubt that which 
endeared the Princess, in the first instance, to 
the English nation was the tender yet efficient 
support which she rendered to her mother in 
her hours of anxiety and grief. But it is im¬ 
possible to read this touching memoir—the 
tribute of a sister’s affection—without learn¬ 
ing that these were no exceptional outbursts 
of filial devotion. Every letter breathes the 
same tone of tender solicitude and of anxious 
desire to be of service to one she loved. In¬ 
deed, the key-note of her character was intense 
sympathy with those in trouble. It was this, 
even more than a sense of duty (and that was 
unusually strong in her), which made her 
active in devising and promoting numberless 


schemes of practical philanthropy. And, 
joined with it—making a combination as rare 
as it is valuable—was a power of organisation 
and an attention to details which rendered her 
sympathy in the highest degree effective. It 
will not be forgotten that in the Franco- 
German War, in which her husband took 
a prominent part, she made her palace 
at Darmstadt the head-quarters of a com¬ 
mittee for aiding those whom the war 
had rendered destitute, and formed there a 
depot for all necessaries required for the sick 
and wounded. She herself was at the head 
of the committee, superintended its operations, 
visited all the hospitals and the ambulances 
at the railway station. In these practical 
measures, as well as in the keen interest which 
she took in politics, in her love of art, her 
aptitude for music, and her desire for self- 
improvement, we may trace the influence of a 
father’s training exercised upon a responsive 
disposition. The points of similarity between 
father and daughter were, indeed, many 
and marked. Even the same tinge of sadness 
which showed itself in the I’rince Consort 
when at the prime of life is observable in the 
Princess at an early date. At the age of 
twenty-three she writes: “ Life is but a 

pilgrimage—a little more or a little less 
sorrow falls to each one’s lot.” And, 
again, “ The death of Lord and Lady 
Rivers is dreadful for their children, but 
how blessed for themselves! ” A little 
later she writes: “This world is full of 
trials; and some seem to be culled upon to 
suffer and give up so much.” And, once 
more: “In the midst of life we are in death ; 
and, in our quiet and solitary existence out 
here, where we see no one, all accords with 
sad and serious feelings.” These expressions 
indicate a tone of mind not common among 
Englishwomen at a period of life when the 
faculty of enjoyment is keenest; and least of 
all would one expect to find them in a 
member of our own Royal family. But, then, 
one of the uses of this memoir is to dispel 
the popular notion that wealth and happiness 
are the inseparable companions of royalty. 
Sad incidents occupy so many pages of the 
book as to make it on the whole a melancholy 
one; and the struggle with narrow means, 
however incongruous such a circumstance may 
seem with the position of a Grand Duchess, 
was often a distressing reality. 

Not the lea«t interesting section of the 
memoir is that which relates to the inter¬ 
course which for some time subsisted between 
the Princess and the theologian, Strauss. She 
was, in fact, the sole auditor of his lectures 
on Voltaire, and, with rare courage, allowed 
this fact to be published in the author’s 
dedication of the volume to herself. For his 
sincerity of purpose and singular gifts of 
persuasive eloquence she ever retained a 
heart) 7 admiration, although, ns time went on, 
she found herself in less and less accord with 
his avowed religious opinions. Not long 
before her last illness she wrote: “ I have 
been reading some of Robertson’s sermons 
again, and I think his view of Christianity 
one of the truest, warmest, and most beautiful 
I know.” We cannot conclude this in¬ 
adequate notice without drawing special 
attention to the touching notice of her death 
extracted from the Darmstadt Journal, and 
also to the fitting tribute to her memory 


from the pen of Sir Theodore Martin. “ She 
died,” he says, “as she had lived, devoted, 
self-sacrificing, purified by great pain and 
great love—a model daughter, wife, mother.” 

Charles J. Robinson. 


Scottish History and Literature to the Period 
of the Reformation. By John M. Ross 
Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by James 
Brown. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) 

A pathetic interest attaches to this volume. 
It is the posthumously published work of a 
man of wide scholarship and fine intellect, 
who had studied the subject as a labour ol 
love in the leisure intervals of severe task¬ 
work, and who died prematurely before he 
hud finished what ho had set himself to do. 
The high qualities of the book now published, 
and the light thrown upon the character of 
the writer in the modest memoir prefixed to 
it, will cause much regret that Dr. Ross 
should not have lived to complete what he 
evidently intended to be his literary monu¬ 
ment. His other labours—as schoolmaster, 
and as editor and contributor in connexion 
with the encyclopaedias for which Edinburgh 
is famous—were in some sort a preparation 
for such a magnum opus. That is to say, a 
certain part of these miscellaneous labours 
admitted of being made subservient to the 
purposes of the literary historian by a man 
who carried a high aim through all sorts of 
painstaking drudgery. His teaching of Old 
English in the High School of Edinburgh— 
work, as the present writer can testify, most 
thoroughly done—was an excellent training 
for the critical study of tho early Scotch 
poets ; and his contributions to encyclopaedias 
were mainly in the field of literary history. 
It is not every man—as Mr. Anthony Trol¬ 
lope has said—that has strength enough for 
two professions; and more especially is this 
true when one of the professions includes the 
laborious routine of the schoolmaster, and tho 
other is burdened by a conscientious striving 
after scrupulous exactness in the smallest 
trifles. There is too much reason to fear that 
Dr. Ross’s strength was worn out prematurely. 
In everything that he did he aimed at a high 
standard. This nobility of aim, maintained 
in circumstances that would have crushed the 
elasticity out of most men, gives interest and 
dignity to the life and work of a scholar of 
whom his country may well be proud. The 
short biographical sketch, written by a life¬ 
long friend, reveals a singularly attractive 
personality, full of dash and vivacity, a 
strenuous worker, a gentle-hearted humorist, 
upright and elastic through all the worries of 
a laborious life. 

We do not mention these circumstances by 
way of apology for any shortcomings in tho 
work under review; it requires no apology. 
There is no trace in it of mental weariness or 
perfunctory cram. It is nothing short of 
masterly; and, if the same treatment had 
been applied to a subject of more universal 
interest, it would have given the writer a 
high place among historical critics. The stylo 
is full, nervous, perspicuous, vitalised by an 
enthusiasm always kept on tho safe side 
by humour and good sense; the writer is 
thoroughly acquainted with his materials, 
and knows when to hurry forward and when 
to linger. We have spoken of the work as 
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incomplete; but a few chapters more would 
have brought it to a natural close. The 
History ends, as it is, with Sir David Lyndesay 
and the Reformation. The transfer of the 
Scottish Court from Holyrood to Westminster 
marked a more important break in the literary 
history of Scotland, because it put an end 
for a time to the composition of any works of 
importance in the Scotch dialect. The line 
of Scotch poets that began with James I. 
ended with Alexander Montgomery and the 
“ Royal Prentice ; ” and to end with Lyndesay 
is to leave a portion of the tale untold. But 
it must be admitted that this untold portion 
is not of much consequence, except in the 
interests of historical completeness. When 
early Scotch literature received its death-blow 
from the union of the Crowns, there were no 
signs in it of such an awakening as took place 
in English literature at the close of the six¬ 
teenth century. If the Court had remained 
at Holyrood, there might have been a Scotch 
drama in emulation of the great English 
drama; there certainly would have been an 
attempt of some sort; and patriotism will not 
allow a Scotchman to believe that there would 
not have been found at least a Ben Jonson in 
Edinburgh who remained mute and inglorious 
when all encouragement to native literature 
was withdrawn. “ Whaur’s your Wully 
Bhakspeare now ? ” might have been heard 
a century and a-half earlier in the pit of an 
Edinburgh playhouse. But there was no 
dramatic promise in Scotland when the Royal 
“Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie ” 
migrated to England, and took his singing- 
birds with him. Such poetry as political and 
religious struggles allowed to flourish drew 
its impulse and suggestion from the poetry of 
the preceding century, and bears little trace 
of sensitiveness to the new influences that 
were stirring in England. 

The bulk of Dr. Ross’s book is occupied 
with a full description and criticism of the 
works of Barbour, Harry the Minstrel, James 
I., Henry son, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndesay. 
Two short introductory chapters, masterpieces 
of perspicuous condensation, dealing with the 
formation of the Scottish nationality, suffice 
to bring him down to “The War of Inde¬ 
pendence and its Minstrels.” The chapter 
on “ The Scottish Nationality ”—which Dr. 
Ross happily describes as “the most genuine, 
the most intense, and the most illogical thing 
in the world”—is particularly good. Lord 
Strangford used to maintain that, much as 
Scotchmen talked of their nationality, there 
was really no such thing; that all Scotchmen 
were either Englishmen or Yankee Irish. 
Dr. Ross fully admits this—cthnographically 
speaking. The components of the Scottish 
nation are most heterogeneous in race, char¬ 
acter, and language; still, even when these 
heterogeneous elements were absolutely anta¬ 
gonistic one with another, there are traces of 
a common sentiment of nationality. Even 
before the War of Independence, the Low- 
landers and the Highlanders and the men of 
the West had begun to make common cause 
against their Southern neighbours. As in 
the case of England, the basis of the nation¬ 
ality was originally ecclesiastical. It is a 
happy suggestion of Dr. Ross’s that the eccle¬ 
siastical organisation introduced by Columba 
laid the first foundation for a national senti¬ 
ment in Scotland. The spiritual headship of 


Iona was the first rallying-point for the 
heterogeneous units. Dr. Ross has also some 
striking remarks on the curious transformation 
of the Scotch national sentiment in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, when the Highlander, long 
despised, feared, and hated by his Lowland 
brethren, suddenly became the typical Scot, 
the Scot of romance and national pride, as 
distinguished from the canny Scot of English 
commerce. 

Considerable space is devoted to an ex¬ 
posure of the absurdities of “ Blind Harry’s ” 
Life of Wallace. English readers may think 
the game hardly worth the powder; but the 
case is different in Scotland, where “ books are 
still written on the absurd supposition that 
Blind Harry contains materials for a Life of 
Wallace.” The old minstrel is one of the 
most delightfully truculent of his tribe; but 
the serious historian cannot be blamed for 
trying to rescue the hero from his clutches. 
The man who united divided races and clans 
and quarrelling chiefs in such a war of resist¬ 
ance must have been very different both from 
the sacrilegious brigand of the English chron¬ 
iclers and the prodigious Englishman-slaying 
hero of Blind Harry’s popular romance. Dr. 
Ross endeavours with great judgment to con¬ 
struct an histoiicol character for Wallace out 
of the scanty materials available, though it is 
safe to predict that many generations of 
Scotch school-boys will pass before the gigantic 
hero of tradition is driven from the national 
imagination. In Barbour, Dr. Ross finds a 
more trustworthy guide to the character of 
Bruce, though he is fully aware of the 
romantic intention of the Archdeacon’s poem. 

“The Bruce of history was probably a less 
heroic person than the Bruce of Barbour, but 
he was not essentially different. He was cast 
in the same mould, and wore the same expres¬ 
sion. He underwent the same trials, sustained 
reverses with the same undaunted heart, and 
won the love of his followers and the confidence 
of his country by the same evidences of valour, 
and patience, and kindliness that have given an 
immortal charm to the antique verse of his 
earliest biographer.” 

A Scottish critic who thinks that “the 
heroic poem of Beowulf is worth a thousand 
Ossians ” may be trusted to keep his judgment 
unbiassed in dealing with the early literature 
of his native country. But the negative 
merit of freedom from exaggeration is the 
least of Dr. Ross’s virtues as a critic. He 
writes about his authors with enthusiasm, 
with a vivid perception of their strong points, 
and with full knowledge of their historical 
position. His account of the Chaucerian 
school of Scottish poets is more exhaustive 
than Prof. Nichol’s sketch in one of the 
volumes of the Early-English Text Society, 
and it is written with hardly inferior scholar¬ 
ship, critical acumen, and vital sense of poetic 
qualities. In the warmth of his patriotic 
and moral enthusiasm, in his thorough mastery 
of details, as well as in the glowing energy 
of his style, he reminds us often of Mr. 
Green, who had an equally untoward fate in 
trying to achieve the ambition of his life 
The book was not quite ready for the press 
when Dr. Ross died, and there are one or two 
paf sages near the end that might have bene¬ 
fited from a final revision. But these flaw T s 
are insignificant, and the work as it stands is 
a worthy monument of a man whose death 
i was a real loss to literature. \Y. Minto. 


Towards the Mountains of the Moon: a 

Journey in East Africa. By M. A. Pringle. 

(Blackwood.) 

This is altogether what the Germans would 
call a phenomenal book. The fanciful title, 
we are informed in the Preface, was deliber¬ 
ately chosen to prevent people from supposing 
that it was all about missions, in which case 
some might never open it at all, while others, 
reserving it for Sunday reading, might “ find 
it not come up to their ideas of fitness.” 
After such a frank “ explanation or apology" 
nothing further need be said on that point; 
but the Preface itself calls for a remark. It 
appears to be somewhat of an after-thought, 
supplied at the last moment—not by the 
author, but by her husband, Mr. Alexmder 
Pringle—to explain the object of the journey 
undertaken by them in the summer of 1880 
to Blantyre, the well-known mission of the 
Church of 8cotland in the Shire basin south 
of Lake Nyassa. Readers of the Rev. Mr. Mac¬ 
donald’s Africana, reviewed in the Acadkmt 
of March 10, 1883, need not be told that since 
its foundation in 1876 the affairs of that mis¬ 
sion have not been in a very satisfactory state. 
After Mr. Macdonald’s withdrawal from the 
scene, the relations between the missionaries 
and the natives on the one hand, and, on the 
other, between the missionaries and the home 
authorities, became so strained that it was 
found necessary to despatch somebody to in¬ 
vestigate matters and report generally on the 
situation. We now gather from Mr. Pringle 
that the person selected for the purpose was 
“a doctor of divinity living in a country 
parish, who had been heard to say that he 
would like to visit this place in Africa.” 
Then this mysterious D.D., as he is elsewhere 
irreverently described, being in a feeble 
state of health, Mr. Pringle, a lay member 
of the Committee of Management, was selected 
to look after him. Lastly, Mrs. Pringle, 
proprio motu, elected to look after Mr. Pringle; 
anil, after this comfortable arrangement, 
all started on their respective missions. 
Of the D.D., his doings, or the result of his 
enquiries, we hear nothing further. After 
getting through the Preface Mr. Pringle also 
drops out of view, and henceforth Mrs. 
Pringle remains in exclusive possession of the 
field. This also must be regarded as a highly 
satisfactory arrangement, for a careful perusal 
of his Preface leaves the impression that Mr. 
Pringle was not the person to give us either 
an instructive or entertaining account of his 
African experiences. 

Now Mrs. Pringle contrives, while always 
amusing, to be often unconsciously instructive. 
Her narrative is a remarkable record of great 
privations and hardships of all sorts cheer¬ 
fully endured and graphically described. 
Even before reaching the mainland, she ex¬ 
perienced some of the horrors of the “ middle 
passage ” during the stormy trip from Aden 
to the Zambesi delta. But this was merely a 
forecast of the troubles that awaited them on 
shore, and during the journey in an open 
boat up the Quilliraanc River, thence over¬ 
land to the Zambesi, and so on through the 
Shire River to their destination at Blantyre. 
Beyond this point they never got; con¬ 
sequently, no new ground was broken, and the 
opportunity was thus lost to science of verifying 
the statements of the old authorities regarding 
I those “ much-confounded Mountains of the 
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Moon ” after 'which Mr. Pringle seems to be 
still secretly hankering. 

But, although the field of African explora¬ 
tion -was not enlarged, some fresh light is 
thrown, especially on the social habits and 
mutual relations of the Lower Zambesi tribes. 
On these topics Mrs Pringle rattles away 
with a charming simplicity, combined with the 
shrewdness of a quick-witted woman, which 
often enables her instinctively to correct some 
of the generally accepted conclusions of 
ethnologists. Many writers describe the 
woolly hair of the negro as naturally short, 
seldom exceeding three or four iuehes in 
length. This, of course, is a mistake, caused, 
as the author clearly sees, by the practice of 
cutting it regularly. “ It may not be known 
to everyone,” she adds, “that woolly 
hair grows as fast as any other. We have 
noticed a very perceptible dilference in its 
length in the course of a fortnight.” 

Unembarrassed by any preconceived theories 
about the fundamental equality of the human 
races, Mrs. Pringle readily perceives the abso¬ 
lute inferiority of the African aborigines, 
among whom a higher culture makes no 
progress even where introduced under rela¬ 
tively favourable conditions. The type is 
different, the environment is different, the 
cranial sutures close much earlier in the 
Negro, thereby presenting a physical bar to 
the full development of the mental faculties. 
The subjoined remarks of a sensible woman 
may be commended to the attention of our 
sentimental school of philanthropists and poli¬ 
ticians, who talk such mischievous nonsense 
about the inherent equality of all mankind :— 

“ In the coast towns, such as Zanzibar, Mozam¬ 
bique, and Quillimuno, the natives have for 
years [rout centuries] seen the European mode 
of living, and have even been employed in 
helping to build their houses, yet one never 
sees a native imitating them in any way to 
speak of. Beside the houses stand the huts, 
just the same as those in the interior. Thus, 
you see, civilisation does not spread of its own 
accord; and I think it must Ire evident to 
everyone that if it could it would have done 
so long ago, for the continent of Africa is not 
like a recently discovered island in the Pacific. 
Some of its people have been in contact with 
civilised nations from the earliest times, and 
the rest have been in contact with these, and 
so on into the heart of the continent. In this 
way civilisation may have spread like leaven 
throughout, if it were true that natives only 
required a model to imitate. I may add that, 
anyone who will read tho descriptions of the 
natives at the time the Portuguese first settled 
on their coast will find that they had imbibed 
an amount of civilisation from the Arabs, which 
they have since lost ” (p. 221). 

At the same time, Mrs. Pringle sees that some¬ 
thing must be laid to the account of tho 
missionaries, whose efforts for long ages have 
mostly been misplaced or misdirected. Even 
those of Blunt) re are no better than their 
predecessors. They make a road, and a very 
■costly one, originally intended for carts, but 
in the wrong place. So the carts are never 
introduced, and the natives continue to prefer 
the short cuts they had used from time 
immemorial, lienee 

“ this mission-road, although not very much 
used by human beings, was found convenient 
by the doer when pur-sued by lions, as they can 
run faster on it than through the junglo. Con¬ 
sequently, if a person is walking along it by 


night, ho is not uidikely to encounter first a 
deer and then a lion! ” (p. 179). 

Missionaries, heirs of tire accumulated wisdom 
of ages, introduce improvements, which turn 
out convenient—for the wild beasts of the 
African jungle ! Can irony go farther? 

The book is full of such delicious morsels, 
and in connexion with the subject of roads 
there is a pun which deserves to be im¬ 
mortalised :— 

“One of tho small lakes or nyanjas we came 
through was actually called Nyanja va Malopo. 
/.//(>/«• would mean a puddle or a little mud; 
but the plural molopr must mean a tremendous 
quantity. Already some of it was getting hard 
baked in tho suu. As the natives say, nnitojie 
was turning into ■innkuuile [clay]; and we 
expect, when we return here, to find so much 
ground dry and well miiktimh'mixed that, if the 
boat should leak again, we can land and trot 
about anywhere ” (p. 101). 

On the congenial topic of women (“poor 
African mothers with very warm hearts”) 
and children (“ funny little objects,” wearing 
nothing but “a string of bright-coloured 
beads round the waist to set off tlieir little 
brown bodies ”) Mrs. Pringle speaks with true 
womanly feeling and pathos. She can even 
sympathise with the unruly dame who had 
determined to have her “ ol<i brown holland,” 
and began tearing it. off her back, but is 
diverted by a liappy allusion to her boy 
Cliicusi, then at the Blantyrc school. Then 
passing to the little daughters at home, she 
gets so absorbed in telling all her sorrows and 
troubles that she forgets all about tho dress 
until timely assistance relieves her victim 
from a sufficiently embarrassing situation. 

Scores of passages have been marked which 
must remain unquoted. But the subjoined, 
embodying the theories of the natives about 
lire mission, is quite too characteristic to be 
omitted :— 

“ It is somewhat difficult to find out generally 
what the natives think about the mission, ns 
they are too polite to tell us tho plain truth 
to our faces. As far its we can learn, those of 
the Ajawa wlio have not been pupils of tho 
mission are beginning to learn that tire mission¬ 
aries are not fond of war. But still they 
cannot understand their object in coming to 
the country. They seem simply to suppose 
that they are, like themselves, a iww tribi -, come 
fii srttle fur their oirn jdcusiirr or projit. They 
look upon them as wealthy colonists, who have 
many curious customs, most notably that of 
singing hymns, and who know a great deal 
about iiioiikirulii —medicine or magic— and, what 
is best of all, who have plenty of calico to give 
away ” (p. 207). 

There are some useful Appendices about 
slavery and the Universities Mission; also 
sketch maps of the route, and a reprint of 
a section of Bluett's map (A. 1018 ) showing 
the “ Lunac Montes” scattered vaguely about 
the interior of the “Costa de Caffres.” 

A. II. Keaxe. 


Georye Fox and the Early Quakers. By A. C. 

Bickley. (llodder & Stoughton.) 

The Society of Eriends lias a large and varied 
literature. The early Quakers felt called 
upon not only to teach the truth by word 
of mouth, but to commit their experiences 
and their sufferings to tho printing-press for 
the purpose of warning and instructing those 


whom tho living voice could not reach. 
They have been accused of vanity in this, but 
we think the charge groundless; their quaint, 
simple-minded narratives do not, for the most 
part, furnish evidence that they were moved 
by any other motive than the desire to do 
good. It must be remembered that the body 
arose when newspapers—that is, newspapers 
us wo understand tho word—lmd not eomo 
into being. The Mercuries and the Diurnal* 
of the middle of the seventeenth century 
contained Hardly any local news. Any 
number of Quakers might have been merci¬ 
lessly Hogged or unjustly sent to prison, and 
the public, out of the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, would never have heard of the occur¬ 
rence had not someone issued a pamphlet 
giving the details. It was an age of tract, 
writing. The time in which Quakerism arose 
was not more distinguished for its religious 
zeal titan it was for the overwhelming number 
of tracts that were issued on theological aud 
political subjects. To most men in those 
days religion and politics meant the same 
thing. The sharp distinction which many 
moderns think that they are able to make 
between the two classes of ideas was then all 
but unknown, and would have seemed not 
only grossly immoral, but exceedingly foolish, 
had it been propounded. To anyone who 
wishes to have a clear understanding of the 
life and thoughts of the men and women of 
the middle class from the time of the great 
Civil War to the end of the reign of "William 
tho Third, no better reading could be sug¬ 
gested than a course of study which should 
include as much Quaker and anti-Quaker 
literature as possible. 

In all human probability the body would 
never have arisen had it not been for George 
Fox. l’cnn and other zealous and humane 
men and women did much to work out tho 
organisation and spread tho influence of tho 
Church; but Fox was its originator, and 
without him tlieir energies would have been 
wasted, or have run in far different channels. 
All religions, however much of the spiritual 
life they may contain, show traces of their 
origin. Eox had lived amid the din of arms 
and the violent religious and political contro¬ 
versies of the Great llebellion, and his con¬ 
victions had been moulded by what lie had 
heard and seen. The lie-formation had given 
a violent shock to the doctrine of Church 
authority ; and when Presbyterianism became 
for a time triumphant it had no imaginative 
past to appeal to, and its claims to Church 
authority were not recognised by any con¬ 
siderable number of people beyond those of 
the clerical caste and the politicians who 
thought a strictly regulated Church govern¬ 
ment one of the very first of human needs. 

The doctrines that Eox taught were none 
of them new, but they had never in England 
been set forth with such emphasis before. 
The unlawfulness of oaths was an opinion 
that had been held by several of tho lieformers. 

It is, indeed, surprising that anyone who 
professed to found his religion exclusively on 
the letter of the New Testament could have 
a doubt on the matter. Several of the more 
extreme Puritans, before Eox began to 
teach, had denounced swearing in courts of 
justice; but, from tho little that has come 
down to us on the subject, it would seem that 
their conduct was often inconsistent with 
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their profession. The doctrine of the inner 
light, for which Fox and his followers have 
been denounced and satirised in a hundred 
foolish books, is as old at least as the time 
when religion and morals became united. 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam all alike 
teach it. We doubt, indeed, whether any 
person of credit before the eighteenth century 
could be found who would have stated the 
case in such a manner as not to have included 
very much that George Fox contended for. 
It is, however, very different to admit a con¬ 
clusion as a mere matter of theory, and to 
make it a basis of action in daily life. With 
persons of well-regulated minds, the “ inner 
light ” only leads to an increase of fervency in 
good works. The weak and the wayward 
made it an excuse for actions which, even in 
these days, might not impossibly lead to a 
prison or a lunatic asylum. That the early 
Friends were brutally treated is proved to 
demonstration; and that they were for the 
most part a quiet, harmless folk, who fur¬ 
nished the authorities with no justification 
whatever for their cruelties, is equally certain. 
There were, however, some whom we should 
now treat as objects of pity who suffered 
from religious monomania in such a violent 
form that it was clearly the duty of those 
responsible for order to interfere. No Friend 
of the present day would, we apprehend, 
maintain that the civil magistrate should 
permit men or women to enter churches, 
conduct themselves in a manner offensive 
to the worshippers, or denounce the clergy¬ 
man who was reading the sen-ice. This 
kind of conduct was not confined to the 
Quakers — it had become not uncommon 
during the Civil War—but it was high 
time that the people should be protected 
in their undoubted right of worshipping in 
quiet. The habit, too, which some of the more 
violent spirits adopted of going about entirely 
without clothing, “ for a testimony ” against the 
sins of the people, was as offensive to right- 
minded people in the seventeenth century as it 
would be now. The.study of diseases of the brain 
was then in its infancy, and men were too apt 
to consider things acts of wickedness deserving 
of dire punishment where we should but see 
a weak intellect overborne by religious ex¬ 
citement. It must be remembered, too, that 
this practice of going about naked has been 
dwelt upon out of all due proportion by those 
who have written against Quakerism. As 
Mr. Bickley says, speaking of a case of this 
sort which happened at Skipton-in-Craven :— 

“ No one who knows anything of the history of 
the early Quakers can for ono moment believe 
that they, with their almost excessive notions 
of prudery, would in any way countenance such 
an exhibition had they not believed that the 
man was as veritably inspired as was the 
prophet Isaiah.” 

Mr. Bickley does good service in dwelling 
on the fact that the Quaker body from the 
first gave woman an equal position with man 
in the Church. This was a new departure. 
Except among a few early heretics, the 
accounts of whom are too obscure and con¬ 
fused for us to draw any parallel, it seems 
that the Friends were the first body, religious 
or political, to recognise this equality. For 
this we cannot be too grateful. The gradual 
alteration in the law and in popular feeling 
that has taken place during the last two 


centuries and a-quarter has, we believe, been 
influenced in a very great degree by the 
example set by the Society of Friends. That 
this influence has been mostly of an uncon¬ 
scious kind makes it none ihe less real— 
perhaps, indeed, adds to its permanent value. 

We think Mr. Bickley’s Life of Fox the 
test biography in existence for popular read¬ 
ing ; but it docs not come up to our ideal of 
the Life that ought to be written of a man 
who has had so wide and so lasting an influ¬ 
ence over the English-speaking peoples. Mr. 
Bickley’s knowledge of some parts of his 
subject is very great. What he tells us, for 
instance, about Quaker marriages and the 
marriage law of England in the seventeenth 
century is remarkably good. We think, how¬ 
ever, there are traces here and there of his 
not having given sufficient attention to general 
history. We were astonished to find at the 
very beginning of the volume a passage in 
which Henry Till, is said to have carried out 
his changes in the religion of this country with 
“bloodless quietude.” It would have been 
well, too, if Mr. Bickley had explained to 
his readers the motives which moved the men 
of the Commonwealth time to illtrcat the 
Quakers. Though they were mistaken in 
their belief that the Quakers were plotters 
against the State, it was a blunder into which 
it was by no means unnatural for them, with 
their experiences of Fifth Monarchists and 
other fanatics, to fall into. 

Edward Peicock. 

Ucler Frcihtit des Willens , da* sittUclie Leben 

und seine Gesetze: ein Beitrag zur Reform 

der Erkenntnistheorie, Psychologic und 

Moral Philosophic. Von Hr. J. H. Witte. 

(Bonn : Weber.) 

Dr. Witte’s volume on the freedom of the 
will is a striking and suggestive discussion of 
the leading problem of the moralist. l)r. Witte 
sees that the question of free-will cannot be 
adequately discussed apart from other ques¬ 
tions of psychology and ethics, and his 
work accordingly throws light upon many 
subjects beyond those with which it is 
specially oocupied. Its chief fault, perhaps, 
is that the different threads of the discussion 
are hardly kept sufficiently together, and that 
the long and complex sentences sometimes 
make the thought difficult to follow. The 
writer’s standpoint is in the main that of 
Kantianism—a Kantianism, however, inter¬ 
preted by the richer idealism of Fichte and 
vivified by the antagonism of empirical 
science. A great deal of thought and reading 
is evidently incorporated in the work, though 
it is strange that the writer takes no notice 
of an essay by Kym, treating the question 
from somewhat the same standpoint; and an 
English reader might be tempted to complain 
that, though the empirical theory of will is 
very fully discussed and refuted, no particular 
reference is made to the writings of Bain or 
Herbert Spencer. 

The question of free-will must really be 
decided by considering the nature of cognition 
generally, and Dr. Witte begins by thus 
reducing the problem to its real basis. He 
insists on the fact that the conscious¬ 
ness of an experience ns repeated implies 
already a judgment of identity which no 
experience can have produced, but meets 
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the ordinary scientific objection to an a priori 
element in knowledge by pointing out that it 
is virtual and not actual. The supremacy of 
reason is thus the standpoint from which Witte 
starts, and so fur he is but following the 
footsteps of Kant. But he comes to closer 
quarters with the empirical school in the 
second portion of his work, which discusses 
the freedom of the will in connexion with 
psychology. It is, of course, in psycho¬ 
logical analysis that the supporters of deter¬ 
minism have found the chief grounds for their 
theory. They have shown how the will 
gradually develops itself out of those rudi¬ 
mentary impulses which seem nothing but 
the physical answer to an external stimulus; 
and they have argued that the higher mani¬ 
festations of the will are as little character¬ 
ised by freedom as the simplest tendencies to 
action. It is one of the most instructive 
features of Witte’s work that, while accepting 
this historical genesis of will, he refuses to 
accept the conclusions drawn from it. On 
the contrary, lie finds that the simplest 
actions—as, for instance, those of an infant— 
are marked by a selection of means to ends 
which takes them outside purely instinctive 
actions. “ Instinct,” says the writer, “ is 
an inborn aptitude to use the organism. Im¬ 
pulse [Tneb] rests on choice, and thereby on 
the ego as desiring.” And such a choice pre¬ 
supposes an end and a consciousness, which 
last is neither innate nor founded on experi¬ 
ence, whether internal or external. 

It is unnecessary to follow Witte farther 
in his analysis of the different ways in which 
desire gradually shapes itself into will, nor 
need we do more than refer to the very inter¬ 
esting account he gives of absolute ethical 
preference, of the voices of conscience, and of 
the consciousness of responibility as the in¬ 
ternal conditions of moral action. An English 
reader will rather ask, How does the writer 
manage to reconcile the reality of freedom 
with the universal application of causation 
to phenomena? And here Witte’s attitude 
will bo found somewhat unassailable. He 
points out, to begin with, that the absolute 
validity of a law moans nothing but the 
necessity to apply it in those cases where a 
series of instances correspond to its actual 
presuppositions, so that, therefore, wliile 
the changes within will may be subject to 
his law of cause and effect, the will itself 
will not fall under it; and he quotes with 
approval Lotze’s pregnant saying that, while 
everything which we think as an effect 
must have a cause, “ it remains a question 
whether we are justified in considering every 
event which comes before us an effect.” 
Besides, the law of cause and effect has 
different meanings. It may refer to mechanic¬ 
ally acting causes, and, as such, cannot inter¬ 
fere with freedom, which relates to an internal 
act; while, further, the will, as the cause 
which decides its own desire, is really a causa 
sui, and, as such, always in its action free. 

Considerations like these are well worth the 
attention of English thinkers, who seem 
seldom able to get beyond a dialectical dis¬ 
cussion of the arguments which can be adduced 
on the two sides of the free-will controversy. 
No reasonable moralist can dispute that 
motives determine actions, and, given certain 
causes, certain effects must follow. But the 
difference between the physical and the moral 
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world just lies in the fact that in the latter 
the mind determines its causes—that motives 
are not lying ready made, hut are constituted 
by the agent for himself. And, so far as 
Witte’s work helps thus to end a conflict which 
need never have arisen, his work is, as he 
hopes it will be found, a real contribution to 
the progress of philosophy. 

Edwin Wallack. 


new NOVELS. 

A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan.) 

From Convent to Altar. By Mrs. E. Churchill. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

The Matter of Aherfeldie. By Jutnes (irant. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Two If*. By E. M. Williams. (Sonnen¬ 
schein.) 

Stage Struck. By Blanche Roosevelt. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

The Baron's Head. By Frances Vyvian. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

Some people who are fond of making up their 
minds about books before reading them will 
shake their heads over Mr. Marion Craw¬ 
ford for the rapidity with which he is 
producing novels. Others who incline 
to charitable and favourable constructions 
will hope that the success of Mr. Isaacs 
found him with a large drawer full of neat 
MSS., whereof he is now disburdening 
himself (and his drawer) at stated intervals 
which have nothing to do with the actual 
time of production. There is a third but more 
difficult and recondite course by which to 
arrive at a conclusion about A Roman Singer, 
and that is to read the book. This is that 
way which those who have a natural 
partiality for eccentric proceedings will take, 
and we may as well say boldly that they 
will be rewarded. A Roman Singer is 
perhaps less ambitious, and certainly less 
strongly marked, than Mr. Crawford’s former 
attempts in novel-writing, and it appeals to a 
different order of readers. The actual story 
does not matter much; and we do not 
know that we care greatly for the ugly but 
passionate and gifted Kino Cardegna, or 
for his beautiful clair-de-lune German love 
Hcdwig von Lira, or for her conventional 
drill-sergeant Papa the Graf, or for the 
intrigues of a certain Baroness, or for the 
stratagems whereby Nino Cardegna, like 
Lucentio in the “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
gains Hedwig’s heart as a teacher. The 
points of the book which please us are the 
character and style of the narrator, Coruclio 
Grandi ( ci-devant Count, actual Professor of 
Philosophy and adopted father to Nino), and 
certain utterances and performances of a 
rather insane Jew banker, Baron Benoni, who 
seems to wish to impress observers with the 
belief that he is the Wandering Jew. For 
ourselves we are not sure whether he is or 
not, and Mr. Cruwford also seems doubtful 
on the point. But he is good and original, 
though (if he is the Wandering Jew) con¬ 
siderably less well principled and amiable than 
when he counterworked the plans of certain 
Jesuits half a century ago or thereabouts. 
The old Italian Count is even better. It is not 


an easy thing to keep up the impression of 
a thoroughly self-sacrificing and amiable but 
garrulous and, in the conventional sense, far 
from heroic character by word of the character’s 
own mouth through two volumes. Mr. 
Crawford, however, has done this, and he has 
given here anil there strokes showing more and 
deeper knowledge of the facts of human 
nature than half a dozen “analysts” can 
show. If these delights move not some 
readers, a runaway marriage and some 
threutenings, at least, of personal violence 
may, perhaps, please them better. 

From Concent to Altar is a rather funny 
book. In general scheme it is an imitation of 
a style only too often imitated. But the 
author does not always succeed in living up to 
the present tense, though she duly makes the 
heroine talk in it about her nose, and intro¬ 
duces a large and rather calfish but generous 
lover almost in the first chapter, and contrasts 
with her innocent breud-and-buttery Mar¬ 
guerite a wicked Annabella who is used to the 
ways of society, and practises them on Mar¬ 
guerite’s lovers, &c., &c. In some brief lucid 
intervals (when she forgets that there is such 
a writer as Miss Rhoda Broughton, or Bueh 
minor models as Miss Broughton’s followers) 
it seems that she might do something, but the 
intervals are brief. Also, there are some 
oddities in the book with which Miss Brough¬ 
ton and her fair and futile crew are,not justly 
chargeable, such as the designation of 
Mademoiselle de Fionville for a young lady in 
one line, and “ Miss Fionville ” for the same 
young lady elsewhere. 

If anybody expects from us an impartial 
review of The Master of Aherfeldie he may go 
shake his ears. No one who was bom on the 
other side of the middlo of the century (even 
if it were not veiy much on the other side) 
can fail, if there ever was any good in him, 
to have memories of The Romance of War, and 
of JIarrg Ogilvie, and of Arthur Blane, and of 
a dozen other books which must make him 
altogether prefer the Roman to the English 
system of estimating evidence. In Mr. Grant’s 
case we shall only say that, if The Master of 
Aherfeldie gives as much pleasure to youth 
bom in the last quarter of the century as the 
books just mentioned did to youth born in the 
second, Mr. Grant needs no criticism from us. 
His present book is liberally constructed. 
There are several excellent Scotchmen and 
one very bad Englishman, who feloniously 
puts the best of the Scotchmen down a real 
oubliette —real, though it is only a few years 
since—and is fortunately frustrated and 
magnanimously forgiven. There is a lively 
account of the Egyptian campaign and of a very 
superior Bedouin, who finishes off the wicked 
Englishman after a fashion not altogether 
unlike that in which Sultan Saladin, that 
Turkish Soldan full of good qualities, finished 
off the wicked Templar in The Talisman. But 
there are quite sufficient differences in the 
case to save Mr. Grant from any reasonable 
charge of plagiarism. There is a very nice 
heroine who, on one occasion, thought to her¬ 
self (let us hasten to say that Olive Raymond 
is the soul of modesty and propriety), “Oh! 
why does he not take me in his arms and kiss 
and make a fuss with me as he used to do ?” 
With persons born in the second quarter of 
the century these things are, of course, all 


over. But it is permissible to wish persons 
born in the last quarter heroines of their own 
particular romances who think in this fashion, 
though of course the thoughts must not be too 
openly expressed. 

Two If* is a lively book enough, turning on 
the not entirely novel incident of a hidden 
will. We begin with the losing of the will, 
and we end with a very stirring scene in 
which the wicked solicitor, enraged at the 
finding thereof and of ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of very much wanted diamonds (not to 
mention documents which establish a succes¬ 
sion), fires a revolver at the hero and hits the 
heroine. No power shall provail on us to 
tell what passes between these two terms, but 
the book is very fairly filled up and, in parts 
at least, by no means badly written. We do 
not quite understand all the ins and outs of 
the story; and in particular it seems odd that 
a man should, as the wicked and feeble 
Stephen Luttrell of this book does in his 
marriage settlements, securo to his wife a 
reversionary interest in a property to which 
he is merely heir at law, and from which the 
possessor has power to oust him at will. But 
perhaps we have misunderstood Mr. Williams, 
and at any rate it does not much matter. 
The scene of the book lies partly in Devon¬ 
shire and partly in Norway, and the Devon¬ 
shire part, at any rate, is not badly rendered. 
In fact, the book, without any very special 
merits, is a wholesome enough and readable 
enough piece of work of its own kind; also 
(which is a great point) it is not too long, 
though it extends to the regular three 
volumes. Mr. Williams claims no previous 
work on his title-page, and nine-tenths of the 
first novels that we come across have matter 
enough, if not merit enough, in them for two. 

Miss Roosevelt, apparently against light and 
knowledge, persists in telling us in her Pre¬ 
face that the story of Stage Struck is true, 
and that she has written it in the hope of 
advancing the interests of her countrywomen, 
and preventing them from coming to Europe 
to study for the opera. In vain, in vain, it 
would seem, does the well-intentioned critic 
represent to novel-writers that it is a matter 
of the profoundest indifference whether a 
story is true or not, providing it be good, and 
that the most praiseworthy purpose in th e 
world will not save it if it is bad. Miss 
Roosevelt’s story is not particularly bad, it is 
scarcely even bad at all. But this dreadful 
Preface haunts the reader throughout. 
Annabel Almont might interest him, as a 
novel heroine, till it suddenly flashes across 
him that she is not a novel heroine at all, 
but a sort of “ Unhappy Eliza,” to adopt 
Salvation Army phraseology, who is produced 
on the platform as an awful example to in¬ 
tending prima donnas of American birth. Ho 
might now and then be disposed to think that 
Miss Roosevelt has imagined a happy situa¬ 
tion, or told a neat story; but Miss Roose¬ 
velt’s voice sounds austerely in his ear, “ I 
knew Annabel,” and she becomes simply a 
reporter handing in intelligence respecting 
the painful fate of a promising young singer. 
Of course, if the book were really one of un¬ 
mistakable power, the Preface would be very 
soon forgotten, but it is not. And, as there 
are not a few redeeming touches in it, we 
cannot help thinking that the same cause 
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depressed the writer wliieh is so depressing 
to tlie reader—to wit, the consciousness 
that she is telling a true story, and the 
remembrance that, above all, American girls 
must be warned not to come to Europe to 
study for the operatic stage. 

But if Miss Roosevelt’s book suffers from too 
frank explanation of its motives and sources, 
Miss Yy vian’s certainly suffers from the absence 
of such an explanation. It reads more like a 
translation from the German than like an 
original book, and yet it appears to be original. 
After a rather unintelligible l’refaee about an 
inn in “ Lutherburg,” called the “ Baron’s 
Head,” the story shifts to the Baron himself— 
Baron and Professor Ellenstcin, “ one of the 
greatest men in Germany,” who kindly comes 
to the rescue of a plucked and forlorn English 
student at Berlin, conveys him to his own 
home to recruit, and on the way tells him the 
story of his own rise to wealth and honour. 
Very likely it is our own ignorance which 
makes this story produce on us the well- 
known effect expressed in the query, “ What 
it it all about ? ” But such is its effect. 
Now, as (or at least we flatter ourselves that 
it is so) some readers arc likely to be 
ns ignorant as ourselves, we cannot help 
thinking that Miss Yyvian might have, either 
in or out of her text, supplied something 
more of a key to the riddle than she has given. 

George SuN'Tsnntv. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

The Phaedo of Plato. Edited by It. D. 
Archer-Hind. (Macmillan.) There is a strong 
presumption in tho present day that any 
edition of a classical author is adapted primarily 
to the wants of school-boys and undergraduates. 
It may therefore lie as well to state distinctly 
that Mr. Areher-IIind seems to have proposed 
to himself a somewhat higher aim, and that 
his book will not be found very suitable for 
those who have still to bo taught Greek. 
Although lie has necessarily to write on points 
of scholarship, and in doing .so always acquits 
himself well, it is into the philosophical con¬ 
tents of tho Phaedo that he enters most, and 
with the most liking; and it is, therefore, for 
students of the Platonic philosophy that his 
book is chiefly intended. What he has done is, 
in the notes, to follow out the reasoning of Plato 
in a very careful manner, with ample analysis and 
adequate exposition; and, in an Introduction 
of some length, to discuss the general scope of 
the dialogue and tho relation of its various 
arguments to one another, the views of Plato 
on the immortality of the soul and on its 
nature as simple or tripartite, and the relation 
of tho Phaedo to the other dialogues of Plato in 
point of time and philosophical characteristics. 
In his notes on difficult passages, Mr. Archer- 
Hind is under great obligations to Mr. Henry 
Jackson, and his views in the Introduction seem 
also to have been formed very much under Mr. 
Jackson’s guidance. Those who have read Mr. 
Jackson’s Platonic articles in tho Journal of 
Philnlo;/)/ will bo prepared for what Mr. 
Archer-Hind has to say on the philosophical 
date of the Phaedo and its relation to other 
dialogues. It is, however, fair to add that in 
the articles in question Mr. Jackson also ac¬ 
knowledges his great obligations to Mr. Archer- 
Hind. Tho development of a system in 
Plato’s mind is briefly, but clearly, described, 
and the place of the Phaedo in it, as determined 
by the order of development, is assigned 
without hesitation. |The same positiveness 


appears in another part of the Introduction, 
where the editor is dealing with the question 
of tho unity of tho soul. It has often been 
pointed out that in some dialogues Plato speaks 
of the sold as being triple—that is, of there 
being three souls in each man ; while in others 
lie seems to regard the sold ns single and 
simple. Mr. Archer-Hind thinks that Plato 
cannot have really held both these opinions, 
and that the “tri-partition” of the soul is, 
therefore, “wholly metaphorical; ” but the 
only ground he gives for thinking so is the 
assumption of a system, and the extreme con¬ 
fusion which would be worked in it by tho 
admission of these conflicting opinions. He 
argues, in fact, that Plato cannot have put 
forward different views, because his views can¬ 
not have been inconsistent. Without denying 
that the explanation merits a place along with 
others, we may be excused for thinking that it 
is at any rate wrong to pronounce so dogmatic¬ 
ally in its favour. When a doctrine is put 
forward, not by Plato himself, but by a 
character in an imaginary conversation, we 
cannot pretend to say that he actually and 
confidently held it at the time of writing ; and, 
even if this were legitimate, it is still possible, 
and even probable, that his views on such a 
point might differ at different times. Questions 
relating to the nature of tho sold are not so 
easy that wo can take it for granted that 
Plato never wavered about them. This is, how¬ 
ever, one comer of a large controversy, and we 
must be content to say here that we think Mr. 
Archer-Hind has expressed himself on this and 
other points with more positiveness than is 
warranted by the evidence. 

Aristophanes. “The Frogs.” By W. W. 
Merry. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Merry seems to have brought his usual good 
scholarship, ability, and knowledge to the task 
of editing tho “Frogs.” The edition is in¬ 
tended for school-boys and university students, 
and such readers will find in it all that they 
have a right to expect, and perhaps something 
more. Tho notes are copious, and touch on 
everything. Grammatical points are carefully 
dealt with, and all allusions and references 
thoroughly explained. It is a not uncommon 
fault of editors to heap up in their notes too 
much information on matters of history and 
antiquities, and into this mistake we are in¬ 
clined to think Mr. Merry has sometimes fallen. 
It is surely better to accustom students to refer 
to books on history, literature, and antiquities, 
and not to give them everything without re¬ 
quiring them to take any trouble for them¬ 
selves. The habit of trusting for everything 
to one little school-book is a very bad one, ami 
it is directly fostered by such an edition as this. 
What Mr. Merry does ho does extremely well, 
but we complain that he has a tendency to do 
more than is for the real advantage of his 
readers. This is a general tendency of school 
editions ; and we do not find any special fault 
with him for to some extent sharing it, though 
we should be glad to see him give the authority 
of his example to a sounder method. Wo have 
noticed only one grammatical explanation to 
which wo are inclined to take exception as in¬ 
correct, or at least unfortunately expressed. On 
yivipcov 81 roiriTTjv hv oi>x cupois tri farcer 4 **, 
Air. Merry says, “join fanhr txv equivalent in 
meaning to «i faroir, and cp. re6\\' av Gc"*- ?r» p’ 
threi v rtf pi avrrii rrapa\(hra>.” Now nothing is 
more certain than that i-v goes with tiipois, and 
not with farcir ; whereas, in the words quoted 
from Demosthenes, Hr does belong to the parti¬ 
ciple and not to the verb. The unwary- student 
would certainly infer from this note that farHr 
without &r would have had no hypothetical mean¬ 
ing. Yet Air. Alerry refers to Goodwin, who 
explains this use of S» quite correctly. No one 
cun properly enjoy the “ Frogs ” who has not 
considerable familiarity with Aeschylus and 
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Euripides, and a good general knowledge of the 
history of the Greek drama; but, to readers 
duly qualified, no play of Aristophanes affords 
more pleasure. The limits of Mr. Merry’s little 
book preclude him from shoving the exuberant 
enjoyment of Mitchell; but it need not be said 
that he fully appreciates his author, and will 
help his readers to appreciate him. 

Thurydidet, Book IT. Edited, with Notes, 
by T. W. Dougan. (Bell.) Prof. Dougan has 
added one more to the crowd of school-books; 
but, in so doing, he has made a contribution of 
some value to more serious study by collating 
for book vi. “ the two important AIS.S. of 
Thucydides which belong to tho University of 
Cambridge ” (sometimes known as N. & T.). 
Both AIMS., be says, had previously been collated 
by Sliilloto; and, as Prof. Dougan’s results sel¬ 
dom differ from those of Shilleto, the agree¬ 
ment may be regarded as satisfactory ground of 
confidence. In the way of explanation. Prof. 
Dougan has aimed at illustrating Thucydides 
from Thucydides, and he is very successful in 
this ; but his other notes seem to us sometimes 
confused, sometimes wanting where we seek 
their aid. For instance, in the note on 
chap. 117, 2, rrapi roaourav yiyyiiaxu, two possible 
interpretations are either confused or so in¬ 
distinctly separated that it will need a sharper 
eye than that of a young student to distinguish 
them. In chap. 17, 7, the probable reference 
of fjnitoiXwm to further hindrance might have 
been explained ; and tu\6yip rpoipiati in chap. 
7S>, 2, needs some little historical enlargement. 
There is a useful map of the environs of Syra¬ 
cuse, though it has not the remarkable clear¬ 
ness of Sir George Cox's three plans. In speak¬ 
ing of Shilloto’s extracts from the MSS. as 
preserved in “ the margin of his edition of 
Arnold's Thucydides ” or “ his edition of 
Bokker,” does not Mr. Dougan mean copy 
rather than edition? 

The Fourth Book of Thucydides. Edited, 
with Notes, by C. E. Graves. (Alacmillan.) 
“I have tried,” Mr. Graves says, “to make 
this edition of tho Fourth Book of Thueydidts 
complete in itself,” and he has been very 
successful in the attempt. The various test- 
passages on which we have consulted his notes 
have yielded us no omissions to blame, and no 
mistakes to correct. The historical information 
given is adequate ; and we can point to nothing 
wanting, unless it be a map of the environs of 
Ampliipolis, which would bo useful to readers 
of the latter part of the book, and especially of 
c. 103. But what would tho Earl of Chatham, 
whose ono wish about his son's education at 
Cambridge was that he should master Thucy¬ 
dides, have said to an edition of a single book in 
which all the tlireads that might lead a student 
on to other books or to other editions are care¬ 
fully cut off ? 

The Hiero of Xenophon. Edited, with Notes, 
by It. Shiudler. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. Shind- 
ler’s edition of the Hiero does not comjiare 
very favourably with that by Dr. Holden 
(Academy, November 24, 1883). It is a far 
slighter production in the way of both notes 
and introductory matter; and, while it keeps 
clear, for tho most part, of serious mistakes, 
it is hardly likely to be so stimulating as Dr. 
Holden’s riper and fuller scholarship. The 
difficulty of explaining roh j>aSiovpyovcny in 
chap. 8, on which we took the liberty of differ¬ 
ing from Dr. Holden, is here avoided by 
simply translating “to the lazy;” and chap. 

3 has no notes beyond § 4, though the word 
i rvvr)vayKa(TpLivoiv in § 9 is just one of those 
which want a note for young readers. It is, 
however, an excellent plan to publish the 
book interleaved for note-making, and no 
ono can blame the editor for expurgating the 
text. Ho should not, however, cull the passages 
omitted “expurgated passages,” 
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The Republic of Cicero. Reprinted from the 
Third Edition of Cardinal Mai, and Translated, 
with Notes, by G. G. Hardingham. (Quaiiteh.) 
It is much to be regretted that a book so 
prettily got up as this, and one whoso prepara¬ 
tion has evidently been a labour of love, should 
not rest upon a more adequate foundation of 
scholarship than Mr. Hardingham has been able 
to supply. Ho admires the Jit-public because 
“it appears to indicate with prophetic truth the 
exact proportions of the British Constitution.” 
He gives reasons why readers should, as Mac¬ 
aulay advised, saturate themselves with Cicero. 
His notes contain a good deal of instructive 
matter and some felicitous illustration. But 
the translation is sorely amiss. AVe began 
with book ii., and had notread far before we 
came to a rendering which challenged attention 
—“individuals who, considering the State their 
own private property, established their own 
laws and customs,” for t/ui suam guisque rem- 
publicam constituissent legilius att/ue institutissnis. 
Again, in chap. 2, about the infant Romulus, wo 
found “ the shepherds sustained ” him, instead 
of “took him up,” for pastures eum sustulisseut. 
In chap. 4 the well-known phrase about the 
Greek colonies being as it were a fringe upon 
the skirts of barbarism ( Larbarornm agris quasi 
adtexta quaedum ritletur ora esse Graeciae) is per¬ 
verted into, “ And thus it appears as though the 
coast of some parts of Greece was joined to the 
lands of barbarians.” But the crowning blunder 
is in chap. 7: cousualibus rapi jussit, “ the con¬ 
suls ordered them to bo seized; ” and this in 
spite of a Latin foot-note (apparently from Car¬ 
dinal Mai) about the god Census. AVe have 
marked mistakes nearly as extraordinary in 
chnps. 9, 10, and beyond that our patience 
failed in reading the text. But the notes are 
more readable. 

Plauti Roenulus. Edd. G. Giitz and G. Lowe. 
(Teubner.) The Preface of this edition contains 
the germ of a new Verhrene Handschrift for 
some future novelist; the editors have “been 
on the track of ” two hitherto unknown MSS. 
of Plautus, and have just failed to find them. 
Of the text itself wo need only say that the 
Carthaginian (032 foil) has been revised by 
Dr. Gildemeistcr, and that for the first 760 lines 
the editors had the advantage of a text pre¬ 
pared by Ritschl. It is to be hoped that this 
great critical edition will not suffer too severely 
from the death of Gustav Lowe. AVe under¬ 
stand that Prof. Gntz, his friend and fellow- 
editor, will take up his glossarial work. 

AVe have also received:— East/ Latin and 
Greek Grammar Papers, prepared hy H. R. 
Heatley (Rivingtons); Q. Jloratii Flacci Car- 
miuum Liber HI., edited, with Notes, by T. E. 
Pago (Macmillan); three volumes in Messrs. 
Macmillan's series of “ Elementary Classics”— 
Homer, Iliad I., by J. Bond and A. S. AValpole, 
Thucydides, Rise of the Athenian Empire, by 
F. H. Colson, and J’haedrus, Select Fables, by 
A. S. AValpole ; Cicero, De Scnoctutc and Do 
Amicitia, edited, with Notes, by AValter Hcslop 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press); The. Latin Hand¬ 
book : Passages set at Examinations, by AV. K. 
Dalgleish (Longmans); Pontes : Early Diffi¬ 
culties in Latin Prose, by two Eton Masters 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); The Essentials of 
Latin Grammar, by F. A. Blackburn (Boston, 
U.S. : Ginn, Heath, & Co.); First Lessons in 
Latin, by K. Macaulay Eicko (Macmillan); &c. 


THREE ITALIAN BOOKS. 

An Italian Conversation Grammar. By N. 
Perini. (Hachette.) Sig. Perini has furnished 
the student with as complete a guide to the 
Italian language as can well be compressed into 
a medium octavo volume of 201 pages. If any 
exception can bo taken to the book it must be 
to its title, as it is by no means specially de¬ 


signed as a key to Italian conversation, being, 
in fact, chiefly adapted to help those who would 
acquire a thorough knowledge of literary 
Italian. It treats succinctly yet sufficiently 
of pronunciation, accidence, and syntax, and 
the author has been careful to avoid any 
artificial separation of syntax from accidence. 
The function of tho verb is explained at some 
length and with great clearness, and the whole 
grammar deals very thoroughly with those 
refinements of expression which are the sold of 
a language, Take, as an instance, the rules on 
the use of tho definite and indefinite articles. 
The laws of grammar are supplemented by 
nicely graduated exercises, by an Italian 
anthology prose reader, by a guide to Italian 
composition, and by lessons in idiomatic ex¬ 
pressions and proverbial sayings. Tho remarks 
on pronunciation will be found very helpful, 
and it should be noticed that Sig. Perini has 
practically removed the difficulty of tho tonic 
accent by printing throughout every irregularly 
accented syllable in Egyptian type. The book 
is dedicated to Lord Tennyson. 

Italian Readings. By Prof. Aristide Provenzal. 
(Pisa: Uebelhart; London : Nutt.) Though by 
popular verdict affirmed to be so easy, Italian 
is, in truth, one of tho most difficult of Euro¬ 
pean languages for a foreigner to speak well, 
and for this reason, that the colloquial idioms are 
almost unintelligible to those who merely study 
the classical forms of tho language. And, up 
to the present, teachers of Italian in England 
have so entirely confined themselves to tho 
classic writers that tho opinion prevails among 
quite well-educated persons that there is no 
such thing as a current Italian literature worth 
regarding. Prof. Aristide Provenzal, the able 
coadjutor with Sig. de Tivoli in a theoretical 
and practical Italian Grammar for the use of 
English persons which will shortly appear 
(not before such a work was much needed), him¬ 
self Professor of English at the University of 
Pisa, has just published a work that should be 
in tho hands of all students of Italian. It is 
an anthology from tho works of modem 
Italian prose-writers, modern in the fullest 
sense of the word, so that nearly all included 
are still living. And since Italian is a lan¬ 
guage that constantly undergoes great changes, 
this is all the more needful to those who 
desire to speak as well as read the tongue 
of tho “bel paese dove il si suona.” Prof. 
Provenzal has selected from his authors pas¬ 
sages that will bear to stand alone, but he 
has yet more borne in view that every extract 
should be as idiomatic and as varied as possible. 
Among the seventy examples he has chosen there 
are not two quite alike. The selection is, 
therefore, excellently adapted for study. Tho 
book is printed in double columns, on one 
side the Italian, on the other an excellent 
English rendering. Prof. Provenzal must be 
congratulated on his thorough knowledge of 
our tongue, which appears to rival the equally 
marvellous knowledge thereof shown by Ruf- 
fini, of which “Dr. Antonio” bears eternal 
testimony. His book is further enriched in 
many instances with short biographical notices 
of the various writers, and tho Italian is printed 
throughout as it should be pronounced. 

“ Ni l Regns delle Fate ” di Cordelia. (Milan : 
Trevas; London: Nutt.) Of the literary activity 
that has of late begun to reign in Italy too 
little account has been taken in this country. 
As regards learned books, novels, and children’s 
tales, contemporary Italian pens are most 
active. It is long since in any language we 
have come across more pleasant fairy tales 
than those by Cordelia, told in tho artless, 
yam-spinning fashion dear to tho soul of child¬ 
hood—apparently planless, fanciful, imagina¬ 
tive tales of the kind the little ones listen to 
open-mouthed. Nor is the charm of the tales 


their sole recommendation; the publisher, too, 
has done his part nobly. The book is not 
only beautifully printed and bound, but it 
is profusely illustrated by tho able pencil of E. 
Dnlbous. These illustrations, full of Italian 
audacity of imagination, of delicate fancy, of 
Southern colour, would render the volumo at¬ 
tractive in this country; also, perchance, make 
little people desirous to learn tho tongue in 
which it is written. 


NOTES AND NE IVS. 

Dit. 1 1 itf.xsox , librarian of St. Gallon, in 
Switzerland, has been at Oxford on a visit to 
Mr. It. Ellis, to whose care ho has committed 
the well-known MS No. 90s, containing 
palimpsest parchment leaves, on which were 
written (in the fifth or, more probably, sixth 
century) some Latin poems ascribed by Niebuhr, 
who edited them in 1823 and again in 1824, to 
Merobandes, a Spanish rhetorician and poet, 
who wrote a panegyric on Aetius, and was 
honoured by a statue in the Roman Forum. 
Over this, the original writing, was subsequently 
written (in the eighth or ninth century) a 
Latin glossary. Dr. Idtenson is the first 
librarian of St. Gallon who has visited this 
country; he is now in Ireland, where it is his 
intention to examine some of the Early-Irish 
MSS, with the writing of which ho has long 
been familiar in various MSS of his own 
collection. 

Dh. Stern, in examining the correspondence 
of Ch. Garve deposited in the town library of 
Breslau, has discovered some curious letters of 
Kant. One of them, dated August 7, 1783, 
filling nearly eight pages, gives some interest¬ 
ing information concerning the origin of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. The Critique was 
published for tho first time in 1781, and its 
original text was only made accessible by Prof. 
Max Midler’s English translation a hundred 
years later, on tho centenary of its first publica¬ 
tion. Another letter, dated September 21, 
1798, throws some light on Kant’s last work, 
which was never finished, but which is soon to 
bo published by Dr. Krause at Hamburg. 

The Religious Tract Society, having acquire 
the copyright of Decider's Life of IVid If a 
translated by tho late Dr. Peter Lorimor, 
intends to publish a popular edition of thi 8 
standard biography, without any abridgment, 
but with some revision of the mass of notes. 
A complete Index will be appended to tho 
volume, and a few additional notes will indi¬ 
cate the results of the most recent researches 
into tho history of the great Reformer. 

The Religious Tract Society will also short 
publish tho new volumo of its “ Pen and 
Pencil ” series, entitled Canadian Pictures. It 
is written by tho Marquis of Lome, and illus¬ 
trated with numerous engravings by Mr. Edward 
AVhympcr from objects and photographs in tho 
possession of the Marquis of Lome, and from 
sketches by the Marquis, Mr. Sydney Hall, 
and others. 

Mr. A. C. Bradley, fellow of Balliol, is 
printing at the Clarendon Press a lecture on 
“ Tho Study of Poetry,” delivered as Professor 
of Modem Literature in Liverpool. 

Among the latest American announcements 
are Summer, a collection of inedited extracts 
from Thoreau’s journal; and Three Villages, by 
Mr. Howells, being a description of Lexington, 
of the Shaker community at Shirley, and of the 
ill-fated Moravian settlement at Guadenhiitten, 
on the Muskingum River. 

Twenty Years of Congress, by Mr. Blaine, the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, is said 
to have passed through an edition of one hun¬ 
dred thousand oopies in a few weeks. It open 
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with a sketch of the Convention at Chicago 
which nominated Lincoln to the Presidency in 

1860. 

Messrs. F. V. "White and Co. have in the 
press no less than seven novels -.—The Red 
Cardinal, by Mrs. Frances Elliot; Era Cameron, 
by the author of Recommended tv Mercy ; llehind 
the Scenes, by Annie Thomas; A Woman's 
Bondage, by Lady Constance Howard ; By Fair 
Means, by Jean Middlemuss; A North Country 
Maid, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron; Lore's Rain¬ 
bow, by Philippa Jephson. 

Mr. George Redway is about to publish a 
volume of lectures by Col. Oleott, President of 
the Theosophical Society, entitled Theosophy, 
Religion, and Occult Science. It will contain 
addresses on such subjects as Zoroastrianism, 
the occult sciences, archaic religions. Buddhism, 
spiritualism, and classics, &c., and probe the 
mysteries which Mr. A. P. Sinuett has hinted at 
in The Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism. 

Great Social Problems of the Bay is the title 
of a little volume of lessons from the Hebrew 
prophets for our own times by the Rev. Dr. 
Washburn, reprinted from his large volume of 
Sermons, both of which arc published by 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran. 

Mr. D. H. Edwards, editor of the Brechin 
Advertiser, has in the press a History of the 
ancient cathedral town of Brechin. He will 
also issue at an early date the sevonth and con¬ 
cluding volume of his Modern Scottish Poets. 

Mr. Alexander B. Bell, of the Fifeshire 
Journal, has nearly ready for the press a volume 
entitled Tales of the Months. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake has been elected an 
honorary member of the Cobden Club in con¬ 
sideration of services rendered to the cause of 
free trade in America, Canada, and in the Press. 

The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the members of the London Library was held 
last Thursday, May 2!). According to the 
Report of the committee, the members now 
number 1,778, showing an inereaso of forty- 
one ; the receipts for last year amounted to 
£4,673, and the expenditure to £4,278, of which 
£1,070 was spent on books, "£201 on binding, 
and £111 on new shelves; the number of 
volumes added during the year was 3,374 ; the 
balance in hand is £1,182, in addition to £300 
invested. 

The first annual Report of the Ealing Free 
Public Library shows that this latest addition 
to the suburban libraries has begun satisfac¬ 
torily. The total number of books amounts to 
2,417, of which more than two-tliirds were 
presented. We observe that in the lending 
department just one-half are novels, and that 
of the books lent out moro than three-fourths 
are novels. Now, wo say not a word against 
novel-reading; but novel-reading at the public 
expense is another matter. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Sliakspere 
Society held on May 24, the following papers 
were read:—“ The Authorship of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen," by Miss Constance O’Brien; 

“ The Plant-Allusions in The ’Two Noble Kins¬ 
men as a Test of Authorship,” by Mr. Loo H. 
Grindon; and “The Differences between The 
7’wn Noble Kinsmen and its Originals,” by Mrs. 
C. J. Spencer. This meeting brought to a close 
the work of the society’s ninth session. 

The “arched houso ” at Ecclefechan in 
which Carlyle was bom has been bought by | 
Mrs. Alexander Aitkon Carlyle with a view to 
its preservation as a memorial of him. It has 
been put into repair and furnished with interest¬ 
ing relics—Carole's easy-chair, his writing 
table, and a set of his works. 

At the meeting of the Academic franchise 
last week it was decided to postpone till 


November the election of two members in the 
place of the late Henri Martin and J.-B. Dumas. 
The candidates most talked of at present aro 
MM. Victor Duruy and Joseph Bertrand. 
“Beaumarchais” was selected as the subject of 
the “concours d’eloquence” for 1886. 

A MEETING of the Paris Bar has passed a 
resolution—which of course has no legal effect 
—that the receiver of a letter has the right to 
publish it without the consent of the writer or 
his heirs. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FLOWERS, AND A FLOWER. 

O fin'k and faultless childreu of the garden. 
Used to be flattered, and admired, and tended— 
To lie on ladies’ bosoms, or be set 
Like jewels in the gold of ladies’ hair ; 

Flowers of illustrious lineage, having names 

Knnobled anciently by lyric breath 

Abie to dower with added sweet the rose ; 

Proud race, too well aware of your own beauty, 

So many singers in so many songs 
Have told you of it, nor shall tire to tell: 

O simple blooms, that think no scorn to live 
In lowly places, field, and lane, and brookside, 
And yet are rich—in nature’s care are rich—■ 

Rich in warm nearness to her beating bosom, 

Rich in your noble poverty, most rich 
In winning ways, in looks of trust and truth, 

That fink into man’s heart, and soften it i 
U wildings of the pallid sands forlorn, 

Ev’u as the sands that bore you, wau and scentless ; 
Witless of adulation and caresses. 

Of dim shade witless, and the crooning brooks ; 
Crown’d with the silence of the weird pale desert; 
Sprung where the salt wind brings the only odour; 
Born of the gray, waste, melancholy dunes 
Beside our m< lancholy, waste, gray sea: 

O tempest-fluttered, cloud-familiar blossoms, 
That blow nigh half-way up some Alp’s gaunt 
tide, 

And ever seem like patient intercessors 
Betwixt his vast wrath and the abject vales ; 

His ministers of peace and reconcilement, 

With gentlest might of love’s invincible sweetness 
Tempering the shadow of his tameless brows : 

O all fair dowers about the bloomy world, 

Ope eyes of homage to my throned dower, 

Lift lids of wonder at my crowned dower, 

Abase your hearts before my great queen-dower ! 
And like a mighty empress shall she take you, 

And make you maids of honour in her palace, 

And ’mid the fragrant shadow of her glory 
Your lives shall wax at morn and shrink at evo— 
Girt with the lustre of her courts of pleasance, 

And laughter of her hundred-throated fountains, 
And tremor of enchanted boughs, that echo 
With rapturous throats of summer all the year! 

William Watson. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Brain (Macmillan) 
contains one or two articles of interest to 
others besides pathologists. One of the editors, 
Dr. Furrier, leads off with an interesting 
account of the results of an experiment on 
a monkey. This consisted in severing the 
left half of the spinal cord (between the 
seventh and eighth nerves). This brought 
about loss of voluntary motion and retention of 
sensibility on the same side, retention of the 
former and loss of the latter on the opposite 
side. In this way the experiment serves to 
confirm the induction first reached by Brown- 
Sequard, that “ tbo paths of voluntary motor 
impulse in the spinal cord are mainly, if not 
exclusively, direct, and those of sensation 
crossed.” On the other hand, the experiment 
is “ in diametric contradiction ” to the assertion 
of the same authority that the “ muscular sense ” 
is, along with the power of directing the move¬ 
ments, lost on the side of the lesion and retained 
on the opposite side. Dr. Ferricr contends, as 


in his work, The Functions of the Brain, that the 
muscular sense consists of in-coming or centri¬ 
petal impressions, ‘ ‘ generated by movements, 
active or passive, in the skin, joints, tendons, 
fasciae, and muscles themselves, in virtue of 
the sensory nerves with which these parts are 
furnished.” To reconcile this view with the 
retention of the power of directing movement 
on the opposite side, he argues that this latter 
is distinct from, and to a large extent inde¬ 
pendent of, the sense of muscular contraction. 
In another article, Mr. Sydney Hodges follows 
up his study of after-images published in a 
recent number of the Nineteenth Century. The 
author has evidently observed his own ex¬ 
periences carefully, and some of his suggestions 
aro valuable. Yet it strikes one that he needs 
to read more as well as to think more on what 
is a highly complicated subject. In the brief 
space of two pages Prof. Ch. Richet manages to 
define very precisely the kind of experiment 
still needed to prove the fact of “ mental 
suggestion ”—that is, the excitation of a 
particular idea, previously decided on by the 
operator, in a patient’s mind without the least 
external gesture or other indication. The many 
young people who are now amusing themselves 
at “ thought-reading ” and kindred perform¬ 
ances would do well to read what conditions a 
scientific mind would impose in the case of a 
problem like this. 

The article to which readers are likely to turn 
with most interest in the May Here is that by 
M. Chantelauze, on “ Jcan-Jacques Rousseau 
et Thereso lo Vasseur.” It has the very in¬ 
teresting accompaniments of two full-length 
portraits, separate from the text, after sepia 
drawings by Naudet, lmt in itself is somewhat 
disappointing. Tlio author has not given him¬ 
self space enough for his subject; and, though 
his citations from an almost-forgotten pamphlet 
of twenty years ago containing some docu¬ 
ments illustrating the character of Thereso aro 
valuable, the much-vexed question of Rous¬ 
seau’s death is handled insufficiently. M. 
Chantelauze’s account of his own vain en¬ 
deavours quite recently to get access to Rous¬ 
seau’s apartments in the Hotel St-Quentin, 
and of the indignation of the concierge at the 
frequency with which she is disturbed with in¬ 
quiries about “co Monsieur Rousseau qu’elle 
n’avait jamais connu et qui avait quitte la 
maison depuis plusieurs amices,” are amusing 
enough. An uccount of M. Daudet’s study 
will please lovers of literary gossip ; but, though 
the number is fully up to the recently heightened 
standard of the periodical, there is nothing else 
in it which calls for particular mention. 

It might seem that historical journals and 
magazines existed abundantly in Italy. Never¬ 
theless the publishing house of Bocca have 
added to tho number a Bivista Sloria italiana, 
edited by Prof. Rinando, with the help of 
Signori Eabretti, Villari, and De Leva. Its 
object is to gather together those who are 
working at the reconstruction of Italian history 
as apart from those who labour at collecting 
materials. If it serves as a catalogue or invent¬ 
ory of the work done by the many provincial 
journals it will not bo without its value. It 
certainly aims at greater wideness of scope than 
any other Italian Review; and the articles of 
Sig. De Leva on “The Election of Pope Julius 
III.,” of Sig. La Mantea on “ Tho Communes 
of the Roman State in the Middle Ages,” and 
of Sig. Rosa on “Tho Franciscans in the Thir¬ 
teenth Century ” are well worth reading. Sig. 
Villari, in a paper on the materials for a 
biography of Savonarola, shows that he has only 
recently undertaken the criticism of the authori¬ 
ties whom he followed in his well-known His¬ 
tory of Savonarola. If he had done this earlier 
ho would have avoided many mistakes, and 
would have given his book a more sober air. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN ROOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BaNYILLE, Th. de. Pot'sioa nuuviOlos: Nous tons. 
Decern bro 1^3—Mura Hit. Paris: C liar pout ior. 

8 ir. 50 c. . 

Bosq, P. Voyage autour de la Republique. Pans: 
Marescq. 3 Ir. -V) e. 

Boueoet, P. L’Irreparable etc. Paris: Lemerre. 

3 fr. 30 c. 

De la Rocqi e, H. lo T. Les Finances do la RepubHquc. 

Paris : Galmann Levy. a fr. 00 e. 

Ddhtsas, Margar. ‘O iadfibs rr\s K oplvdov. Alliens : 
Wilberg. 4 ir. 

Eitelbeuukr v. Edelbero, R. Gesammelte knnst- 
bistorische Bclirilten. 3. Bd. Wien: Braumuller. 
SM. 

Keen, H. Gescbiodenis van bet Buddhisme in Iudie. 

Haarlem : Tjeenk-Willink. 9 ii. 25 v. 

Nolte, F. L’Europe militairc* et diplomatique au 
19" 8iocle (1815-Si). Paris: Pion. 33 Ir. 

SCHAXZ, G. Bayori .cbo Wirthschafts- u. Vex waltungs- 
studien. 1. Hit. Zur Geschiolite der Colonisation 
u. Industrie in Fitwkeu. Eilungen: Deiebert. 

12 M. 

Steffen ii age n, E., u. A. Wetzel. Die Klosterbib- 
liotliek zu Bordesholm u die Gottorier Bibliothck 
8 bibliograpb. Uutorsuebgii. Kiel: UuiversiiUts- 
Bucbbaudiuiig. 0 M. 

Thierry-Mikq, Ch. La France et la Concurrence 
Ctrangore. Paris: Calniann Levy. 3fr. 50 c. 
HISTORY, ETC. 

Ballaoi, A. Wallenstein's krontiseke Arktbusiere 
1622 - 20 . Budapest: Kilian. 1 31. 

BONNEFOY et Perrin. Documents relatifs au Prieurt? 
et 0 la Valltkj do Chamonix (Liiiute-tttivoie). Paris: 
Lechevulier. 12 fr. 

Colmjon, G. Register van oorVomlon, die in bet 
ebarterboek van Fiiesland ontbreken, to bet jaar 
1400. Lceuwardou : Ei kkott. 1 li. 50 e. 

Jusserand, J. J. La Vie nomude et les Routes 
d’Angleterre au li” fciocle. Paris: ilaehette. 

3 fr. 5o c. 

Kaoenkck, Lettres do M. de, au Baron de Alstr-bner, 
sur la Periode du Regno de Louis XVI, de 1779 a 1784. 
Palis: Cbarpentier. 7 fr. 50 e. 

Lagrange. F. Vie de Mgr. Dupanloup. T. III. 

Paris: Poussiclgue. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Landau, M. Rom. Wien, Neapel ^Ubrond d. span- 
isehon Erbfolgekrieges. Ein lieitrag zur Gesehichte 
d. Kampfes zwiseben Papststbiuu u. Kaiser Lb um. 
Leipzig: Friedrich, lo M. 

Manfrin. I Veneti Salvatori di Roma. Turin: Bocca. 

4 L. 

Seep, B. Maria Stuart u. ibre Ankliiger zu York, 
Westminster u Hampton Court OktDr. 15t>S-Juu. 
1669. Monchen: Limlauer. 4 M. 

WOERNER, E., u. M. 11 EC KM ANN. Orts- u. Landes- 
befestigungen d. Mittoltalters m. Riioksiebt auf 
Hessen u. die bcnaebbaiteu Uebiele. Mainz: 
Faber. 2 Al. 30 PL ! 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BkuerincK, M. W. Onderzoekingen over de besinet- 
telijkbeid d» r gomziekte bij planten. Ainste.dum : 
Mul'er. 2ti. 5 c. 

Dueiiking, E. u. U. Neue Omndmii tel u. Ei Qnduugen 
zur Analysis, Algebra, Fmiotionsreobnuug u. 
zugeliorigen Oeometrie etc Leipzig: Files. 12 M. 
Fetzeb, C. A. Pbilosopbisebe Leitbegiitfe. Tubingen: 
Laupp. 4 M. 

Isaak is. Salomon Ise.vf.li, Das Bueh ub. die E eraente. 
Ein Beitrag zur jiid. Pbilosopbie d. Mittelulters. 
Nacli d. aus cl. Arab, ins Hobr. iibersetzten Tex to 
' v. Abrab un b. Samuel Halevi lbu Chasdai zuiu 
erstea Male krsg., ins Deutsche ubers. u. in. 
Aumcrkgn. vei’sebeu v. 3. Fried. 1. Till. Bern- 
burg: Held. 4 M. 

LenhossEk, J. Edlcr v. Dio A us grabun gen zu Szegod- 
Oetbalom in Ungarn, namentlieh die in d. doi tigen 
ur- magyar., alt-r5iu. u. kelt. Giiibern aufgel'uadeiten 
Skelete etc. Budapest: Kilian. 24 M. 

Fflkidkrer, E. Leibniz u. Geulinx. m. besond. 
Beziehg. auf ibr beidc.*rseitiges Ubrengleiclniiss. 
Tubingen : Fues. 3 M. 20 PI. 

PL05S, H. Das Weib in cer Natur- u. Vulkcrkumle. 
AntbropologlsebeStudieu. l.Lfg. Leipzig: G lie ben 
2 M. 

Purblicazioni del R. Osservatorio di Brera in Milano. 
Fir. 25. Teoiiu clegli tStromeuti ottiei con aopli- 
cazioni ai Teiescojii ed alia Fotogratia celeste di 
Lorenzo Billotti. Milan : Hoepli. 15 L. 
SCUMIEDKKNKCHT, H. L. O. Apidao europacac per 
genera, spec ies et varietates clescriptac. Fuse. 9. 
Berlin: JmedJauder. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Basiner, O. De bello civlli Caosariano. Quaestiones 
Caesuriauae. l’arsl. Mos ow: Deubner. lM.oopj’. 
Berg AI G-NE, A. Manuel pour Itudier la Lmigue 
sanserite: Cbrcstomuthie, Lcxique, Prineipes de 
Grammaire. Paris: Vie we#. 12 fr. 

Codice Irlandesk, Ii. dell’ Ambrosial la, edito e il’us- 
trato da G. J. Ascoli. Tomo 1. Puatata3. Tuiiu: 
Loeselier. 10 fr. 

Constans, L. Chre>tomathie de rancien Franrais (9° au 
16 fcjiecle). Paris: Vieweg. 5 fr. 

J olet, Cb. Alelanges do PUonetique normande. Paris: 
Vieweg. 3 fr. 

Oberdick, J. Kiitische Studien. Gcsammelto Ab- 
harutUn. u. Rezen-ionennebst Einleitung. l.Bdebu. 
Aliinster: Coppeurath. 1 AI. 60 Pf. 

Ostermayer, F. Do bistoiia falmlari in comoediis 
Plautinis. JenaiPolile. 1 M. 2 > Pf. 

Pierson, P. MtHriquo uaturclle du Langage. Paris : 
Vieweg. 10 ir. 

Schrader. E. Zur Frage nacli <?cm Ursinunge dor 
altbabyloniscbeaCultur. Berlin: Diiminlcr. 3M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SONNETS OF ROSSETTI. 

47 Connaught Stri et, W.: May 21, 1 SSI. 

The sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti are of 
such a character that any information respect¬ 
ing them can hardly fail to be of interest. If 
it were possible for us to learn at the present 
time which twelve of the sonnets of Shakspere 
the great master-poet would himself have 
chosen as his best work, there are few 
of us who would not be greatly interested 
to know which they were, 'l’hc same may be 
said respecting the sonnets of .Milton, lveats, 
or Wordsworth, or, indeed, of any other famous 
poet. For this reason I feel that it is not only 
my privilege, hut also my duty, to make public 
the following facts:—When I first entertained 
the project of publishing a selection of sonnets 
by living writers, I wrote in the first instance 
to Rossetti and Mr. M. Arnold, asking if they 
would he willing to allow me to include some 
of their own. They both replied in the affirma¬ 
tive, hut Rossetti added that he would like to 
choose the sonnets by which he was lo ho repre¬ 
sented. With this request, in his case, and in 
his case only, I complied; and, consequently, 
the twelve sonnets by Rossetti given in Eiii/liah 
Soiititt* In/ Lii’ini/ Writers were (with one excep¬ 
tion) chosen, not by me, hut by the poet himself. 
The one exception referred to was the “ Match 
with the Moon,” which was inserted at my own 
special request. I may add that the sonnets 
Rossetti chose were almost identical with those 
I hud myself intended to select. 

Samuel Wadmngton. 


COYERDALE’S “ SPIRITUAL SONGS ” AND THE 
GERMAN “ KIRCHENLIED.” 

Owens College. Manchester : May lSSi. 

Bishop Coverdale occupies among the 
English Reformers a somewhat analogous 
position to that of Coleridge among the 
English romantic poets. Each took a leading 
part in a movement mainly of German origin : 
each was conspicuous for the extent of his 
German culture and his personal sensitiveness 
to German influence. If Coleridge was a frag¬ 
mentary Schelling, Coverdale, tin? translator of 
the Bible and singer of “ .Spiritual Songs,” may 
he said to have groped along the path of 
Luther. lie was one of the first English 
translators of the German theologians; Bulli- 
ger, Osiander, Jan of Campen, Worinuller, 
Luther himself, all owed something to his in¬ 
dustry. As he worked at his translation of the 
Bible, the Zurich Bible lay open before him, 
and counted for more, as Dr. Ginsburg has 
shown, than either Vulgate, Septuagint, or 
Hebrew. 

But his debt to tho German Reformers went 
farther than this, and further than appears to 
he generally suspected. It is well known that 
he made an attempt, for which he was one 
of the least qualified of men, to replace tho 
profane lyrics of tho multitude by “ ghostly 
psalms and spiritual songs ”—“ Es ist cine alto 
Gesebiehte, doeli bleibt sic immer neu”—and 
the attempt in his case was oven more abortive 
than usual; for the little volume was confiscated 
by Mary, and exists only in a single unique 
copy at Oxford. Now, not only was this 
attempt suggested hv the busy manufacture of 
“ spiritual songs” which he found going on in 
Germany on his first arrival there in 1.3lilt, but 
nearly half of these “songs” themselves were 
translated more or loss entirely from German 
originals. Of tho thirty-eight poems in his 
hook, at least eighteen are founded on hymns 
of Luther, Hans Sachs, Wolfgang Duehstein, 
Elizabeth Crcutziger, Paulus Sporatus, Lazarus 
Spongier, Johann Agricola, and Erhart Ilegen- 
walt. Coverdale was the one English lyric 
poet of his century who drew what may be 


called bv courtesy his inspiration, neither 
from Italy nor from France, hut from the 
equally great and varied stores of the songs of 
Germany ; and, however completely ho may 
have failed, he deserves on this account a 
moment’s notice. 

In his cursory list of liis friend Covordale’s 
writings, Bishop Bale mentions tho C'mitinnes 
Witteulieri)niisinm. This, as might be expected, 
turns out to he the famous WnUhrr'sche Gesang- 
burh, first published at Wittenberg in 152-1, 
and then again in 1525, 152!), 15.27, 1544, and 
1550, the earliest and most classic “hymn- 
book” of tho Lutheran community. This 
hook—probably in tho 152!) edition, now lost— 
was perfectly familiar to Coverdale, and fifteen 
of his “ songs ” betray his use of it. These 
are 


CoVEllDALE. 

No. 

4. “ UntotheTrinitie.” 


5. “ The ten command¬ 
ments of God.” 

G. “ Another of the 
tame.” 

7. “The Crecde.” 

11. “ Be glad now nil ye 

clnis ten-men.” 

12. “ Now is oure lielth 

come from above.” 

13. “ Christ is the only’ 

soil of God.” 

14. “In the myddest of 

our lyvyuge.” 

15. “By Adam’s full was 

to forlorn.” 


20. ‘ : Christ dyed and 
suft'red great 
payee.” 

24. Psalm xi. 


26. Psalm xlvi. 


29. Psalm 1. 
33. Psalm xiii. 


WaI.TH. Gl.S INGIU CH, 

1524. 

No. 

34. “ Gott der Vater 

won uns bey ” 
(Luther). 

18. “Die zelien gebot 
gottes ” (Luther). 

IS). “Die zelien gebot 
auffs kiirtzte” 
(Luther). 

35. “ Das Deudschc Pa- 

trem” (Luther). 

15. “Nil frewt euch, 
lieben christen 
ginein” (Luther). 

31. “Es ist das heyl 
uns komen her” 
(P. Speratus). 

29. “Herr Christ dcr 
eyinggottes son ” 
(E. Crcutziger). 

3. “ Mitten wir yen 
leben synd” 
(Luther). 

17. “ Vom Fall under- 
1 o s u n g d c s 
mensehl. geseh- 
leclits ” (Lazarus 
Spongier). 
“Gelobet seystu, 
Jesu Christ” 
(Luther). 

9. “ Ch rist lag in 
Todes Banden ” 
(Luther). 

8. “ A ch gott von 
Hymel, siglie 
dareyn ” (Luther). 

“Ein veste Burg” 
(only in 1529, 
and later editions) 
(Lutlnr). 

13. (Erhart Hegenwalt’s 
Version.) 

“ Es spricht der 
unweisen mund 
wol” (Luther). 


So much for the Cantiouts W ii hitherf/en- 
sium. There are, however, three of Cover- 
dale’s “ songs ” which show that he was 
equally familiar with some others of the count¬ 
less Gestuiijhiicher of the time. These are Nos. 
10, 17, and 28. The first is a close translation 
of Ilans Sachs’spirited “Wnek auf, in Gottes 
name.” Compare the first stanza. The text 
hern and throughout is taken from Wacker- 
nagel, whoso gigantic work, in spite of its 
rather obtrusive Protestantism, is indispensable 
for such studies. 


18. “Now blessed he 22. 
tlioujesu Christ.” 


Sachs. 

“ Wacli auif in Gottes 
name 

Du werde Christenlieyt, 

Danek deim gespons 
lobesame 

Der gnaden reiclie zeyt, 
Darinn er dir sein worte 


Covekuai.e. 

“ Wake up, wake up in 
God’s name 

Thou worthy fair Chris- 
tente, 

And show thy bryd- 
grome’s great fame, 

For that he hath done to 
the; 

Who hath his word now 
sent 
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Hat wider auff getlian, 

Das man an manchem 
orte 

Kliirlich verkiinden hdrte 


it once 


And opened 
agayne; 

As thou mayest sc in 
many a place, 

Where now is preeched 
his grace 

In Teiitselier nation.” So truly and so playne.” 
Tho shoemaker, it is evident, understood both 
expression and rhythm decidedly better than the 
bishop. Sachs’ poem was first published with 
seven others of his in “ Etliche gogrunte 
lieder fiir die layen zu singen ” (Niimborg, 
Idl’d) ; and then in tho Niiridierijer Knchiriilia 
of that year, where Coverdale probably found 
it. Scarcely less interesting is his evident use 
of Johann Agricola’s “ Ich ruff zu dir, Ilerr 
Jhesu Christ,” in No. 17, ‘‘I culle on the Lorde 
Jesu Christ,” though the resemblance is 
only occasional. On the other hand, ho has 
followed very closely the beautiful version of 
Ps. cxxxvii. by Wolfgang Dachstein, a version 
which is entirely isolated among tho German 
psalm-versions of a psalm which, in its 
plaintive grace, seems to havo appealed little 
to the militant poets of Lutheranism; forDach- 
stein’s version of it stands alone, while almost 
every poet tried his hand at the fierce and mili¬ 
tant strains of Ps. ii. Dachstein’s version first 
appeared, in ld'2d, in the «S 'trasshnnjer Kirche- 
nunit. He follows tho Vulgate more closely 
than is usual with Luther, so that Coverdale’s 
agreement with him would not in all cases in¬ 
volve thnt he knew his version ; but such a pas¬ 
sage as the following is decisive: — 

Dachsteix. Coverdale. 

‘ Woldem der deine “ Blessed shall ho be 
kinder klein that for the nones 

Erfasst und schlecht Shall throwe thy cliil- 


syan den stein 


dren agaynst the 
stones 

To brynge the out of 
memorie.” 


Damit din werd ver- 
gessen.” 

Where tho Vulgate has simply: “ Beatus qui 
tenebit et allidet parvulos tuos ad potram.” 

Here and there the German original throws 
light on Covcrdalo's text, as in tho comparison 
of “ God’s word ” to silver : 

“ Sylver seven tymes tryid in the fyre 
Is purified and made dcare thereby-; ” Arc., 
where Luther’s rendering—- 
“ Das sy.ber durchs fewr syben mall 
Bewert wird lantin' funden ”— 

Rhows that Coverdale wrote dcare. The Vulgate 
leaves the matter doubtful. 

Coverdale was evidently almost devoid of 
lyric faculty ; his verse limps laboriously after 
tho stirring measures of Luther, and he has a 
store of very prosaic tags, which ho uses with 
much complacency. Even when for a moment 
ho catches an elegant rhythm, he seems to owe 
more to the happy accident which brings the 
right words together than to any sensitiveness 
of ear. His rudeness has, however, tho merit 
of never for an instant recalling tho “ false 
gallop ” of Sternhold and Hopkins. Tho 
metres, moreover, which lie clumsily uses, are 
of a richness and variety unknown not only to 
tho current metrical version of the Psalms, but 
to any existing collection of English verse. 
Thanks partly to the literary etiquette which 
prevailed among tho Minnesingers, partly to 
the exuberant and puerile multiplication of 
new Tone by the Moistersingers, German lyric 
poetry revelled in an unapproached abundance 
of measures ; and even the direct and practical 
Kirchenlied freely availed itself of them. At 
certain points, indeed, the writing of hymns 
threatened to become a mere department of the 
Meistere/esang. Several of Hans Sachs’ Oeist- 
liche Lieder are, in rhythm, quite analogous 
to his secular Meisterlieder ; and Paulas 
Spcratus could lavish the most rerherchi pretty- 
nesses of the school on liis version of the Creed. 
The hymns translated by Coverdale show some¬ 
thing of this metrical exuberance; and he has 


usually followed them, as, indeed, since ho 
adopted the musical settings, ho was, in tho 
main, bound to do. In his version of Ps. xlvi., 
for instance, he uses, with some alterations, the 
fine stanzas of Kin vests Harr/. lie has several 
stanzas of nine, ten, twelve, and thirteen lines 
adapted from Luther, Hans Sachs, Spongier, 
and others. In translating the Psalms ho 
mostly uses tho seven-line stanza favoured by 
tho German psalm-translators (ababccd), only 
substituting a rhyme for the rhymeless ending 
of the last linn, which, to our ears, is so striking 
and beautiful. I cannot dwell further in detail 
upon Coverdale’s works in this place. Greatly 
as his originals suffer at his hands, one must 
regret the oblivion which fell upon his isolated 
effort to give them the English franchise. Had 
it been otherwise, the metrical Psalter might 
possibly have been spared the poverty and 
barrenness which make it unworthy of com¬ 
parison either with the powerful music of 
Luther or with the graceful eloquence of Marot. 

Traces of Hans .Sachs in English literature 
are so rare that I may be pardoned for calling 
attention to another fact, also apparently 
unnoticed. One of the four dialogues which ho 
wrote in 1324 on Protestant themes was 
translated, some twenty-four years later, by- 
Antony Scolocker. This was the 11 Disputacion 
zwischen dinom Chorherren und Schnehmacher, 
Darinn das worte gotes und ain rccht Clirist- 
lich weszen verfoohten wirt.” Scoloeker’s 
version is called “ A goodly Dysputution 
between a Christen shomaker and a Popysshe 
Person with two other persones more, done 
within the famous eitie of Norembourgb. . . . 
Translated out of yo Germayne tongue into 
Englyshe.” In tho course of it the shoemaker, 
who is of course Sachs himself, makes a pointed 
allusion to tho “Wittenberg Nightingale,” 
whoso voice had just gone forth over Protestant 
Germany. Scolocker’s German is very poor; 
ho misses most of the nuances of tho dialogue, 
omits difficult bits, and occasionally blunders 
grotesquely. With one instance I will close. 
At the end of the dialogue, after the victorious 
shoemaker has departed, the poor parson 
remains discomfited on the field of battle, 
having to mourn, in addition to his igno¬ 
minious defeat, the defection of his man-cook, 
who, when appealed to at a critical point, had 
decided in the shoemaker's favour, and sup¬ 
ported him with all that immense apparatus 
of texts which in these Protestant dialogues 
every “Baur” has at command. Furious at 
the betrayal, he dismisses the cook at a 
moment’s notice. His maidservant com¬ 
miserates with her master’s misfortune, and 
hopes he will not incur it again. “ Oh, never 
fear,” he replies, “ Ich will niich nun wol vor 
iiu hyettenn, rerpreuts hiiml j'iircht fewer.” 
Scolocker ingeniously detects a reference to the 
fire just abandoned by the banished cook, and 
translates; “I shall kepe me from him well 
enough ; them wicked and excommunicate kmtre, 
take hnle of thy fe/re ! ” I hope to speak more 
of this dialogue and of Coverdale in a forth¬ 
coming volume on the literary relations between 
England and Germany in the sixteenth century. 

C. H. Hekfoku. 


and, according to Dr. Edkins, twelve and ten 
also form archaic Chinese cycles. The use of 
ten in this ascending scale will be noticed, and 
tho fragmentary Planisphere 8. 162 (B. M.) 
shows a division into twelve parts of ten 
degrees each. 

Various nations have legends of ten (perhaps 
= “ many,” probably originally fingers * 
thumbs) archaic heroes or kings. This number 
becomes definite, and is ultimately applied in 
Akkad to a heaven-circle. Ptolemy (Tetru- 
hih/us, i. 22) says the Chaldeans divided each 
sign into ten parts (greater degrees); and, each 
such part containing 60', and each minute 60", 
10 x (JO x 60 (= 36,000) = i’iof the circle ; and 
36,000 * 12 = 432,000, or the circle divided 
into seconds. Thus the 120 stirs - 360°, and, 
similarly, the Akkadian year was composed of 
twelve months of thirty days each = 360 days. 

Whatever the ten kings may have originally 
represented, we thus find them connected with 
a heaven-circle; and the most obvious heaven- 
circle is the ecliptic, known in Akkad as “ the 
sky-furrow,” ploughed primarily by the solar 
bull. Tho kings, therefore, practically appear 
in tho account of Berdsos as stellar reduplica¬ 
tions ; and it next becomes obvious that the 
lengths of their reigns, which are clearly not 
arbitrary, must correspond with tho distances 
separating certain stars, probably near tho 
ecliptic. So regarded, tho list appears some¬ 
what thus:— 


Roitm in 

Point, in 


King. 

S'lTi. Decrees. Ecliptic. 

Degrees. 

Aldros 

10 = 30 

Hntnal 

31 

Alaparos 

3=9 

Alcyone 

10 

3rd King 

13 = 39 

A It l< bar an 

43 

4th ,, 

12 = 36 

Pollux 

36 

5th ,, 

18 =- 54 

Jtegulns 

53 

6 th „ 

10 *= 30 

Spied 

44 

7th ,, 

18 = 51 

An fares 

53 

3th ,, 

10 = 30 

A Igcdi 

20 

9th „ 

8 = 24 

Dt neb A Igcdi 

16 

10th „ 

18 --= 54 

Skat 

54 


120 360 


360 

Several of 

the periods 

show a considerable 


TIIE EARLY BABYLONIAN KINGS AND 
T11E ECLIPTIC. 

Barton-on-Humber: May 17.1SS1. 

The ten antediluvian Babylonian kings who 
aie said to have reigned 120 sars (= 432,000 
years) have long presented an interesting prob¬ 
lem. In Akkad sixty was the unit, and, 
according to Berdsos, tho time periods were a 
sos (sixty years), a ner (60 x 10 = 600), and a 
sar (600 x 1() = 3,600); 3,600 x 120 = 432,000. 
Two Akkadian inodes of division of the circle 
are into 12 and 120 (12 x 10, 60 x 2) parts; 


difference, as, making allowance for all the cir¬ 
cumstances of tho case, is not unnatural; but 
the result on the whole is remarkable, and cer¬ 
tainly seems to indicate the method by which to 
approach the problem. We have to bike tho 
numbers us we find them, and we know that 
some of the figures of Berdsos were reported 
differently by Apolloddros and Abydcnos. 

The kings, then, probably represent (1) cer¬ 
tain obvious natural phenomena, and (2) such 
phenomena reduplicated in stars («;/'. my F.rida- 
»us) at a period prior to formal astronomy of 
any kind, and to any regular division of the 
ecliptic. The two first names, Aldros anil 
Alaparos, have long been connected in some 
way or other with Aries and Taurus ; and per¬ 
haps -4/or-os = the As. Aituv, Heb. Ai/il, and 
is a translation of the Ak. Lw-nit (“ male- 
slicep”). In one list the Ak. Si-mal (“Hom- 
shir ”) appears as the equivalent of Aituv (ride 
Bov. Win. Houghton, in T. 8. B. A. v. 44); 
and there is thus much reason to connect the 
stellar Aldros with Harnal (“ Tho Bam,” and 
Arictis). 

Alaparos, the second king, is equally con¬ 
nected in some way with Taurus and tho second 
month (Airu Iyyar), which, as Prof. Sayce has 
shown, was at one time called “the Founda¬ 
tion,” and may have once been the first month. 
Alap-ar-os (Ak. atap, “divine bull,” and nr, 

“ foundation ”), “ the Bull-of-the-foundation.” 
or, possibly, “Bull-of-light ” (Ak. itr, “light”), 
is primarily the sun, tho prolific and light- 
bringing power who founds the seasons and 
kosmic order, and who is reduplicated in Atde- 
buran, “tho Follower” (of tho Pleiades), also 
called “ tho Bull’s eye ; ” just as the original 
Barn-sun, which we meet with alike in Egypt, 
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India, and Greece, is reduplicated in Humal- 
Aries. Roux. Brown', Jun. 

PS.—Since writing the above it has been 
suggested to me that tho late M. Lenormunt 
arrived at a somewhat similar conclusion. On 
reference to his Les Origines I find that ho 
suggests “un certain rapport” between the 
kings and the constellations (i. 2G9); but adds 
the obvious objection to this view that “dans 
les tablettes nstronomiqucs nous voyons tou- 
jours parler d'etoiles isolees." The above sug¬ 
gestion meets this objection. 


PROF. JF.BIl’S REPLY. 

Cambridge: May 27,1R34. 

Having been absent from England, I did not 
see Prof. Sayce’s letter of May IT in time to 
answer it last week—I do so now. He com¬ 
plains that, in an article on Greece, written live 
years ago for the Encyclopaedia Ilritannica , I 
did not refer to him (1) for an etymology of 
Pelust/ns, mentioned by him in the Academy ; 
(2) for certain statements about the Phoenicians, 
made by him in the Contemporary Review. The 
etymology is the conjecture of Pischel, not of 
Prof. Sayce. As to tho Phoenicians, I regarded 
the article in the Contemporary in the light in 
which it was regarded by other scholars—viz., 
as a popular summary, by an Orientalist, of 
results, not his own, which had becomo com¬ 
mon property for students of history. As Dr. 
Robertson Smith, one of tho editors of the 
Encyclopaedia , has already stated (Academy, 
May 10), it is incompatible with tho plan 
of that work that the author of a general 
article on such a subject as Greece should cite 
the source of every separate detail. Had it 
occurred to me in 1K79 that Prof. Sayce coidd 
feel aggrieved by the omission of reference to 
his letter in the Academy and his article in the 
Contemporary , I should certainly have made his 
case an exception ; and I am only too glad that, 
by disclosing his feelings oven so long after¬ 
wards, he has enabled me to say this. 

R. C. Jehu, 


HERO DOTES AN'D T1IE PIIOEXIX. 

Trinity College, CambrHjyo : May 26, 1881 . 

Will you allow me to lay briefly before your 
readers tho criticism, of which Prof. Sayce 
complains in your last issue, on his treatment of 
Herodotos in the matter of the phoenix 'i 

Herodotos states that he saw in Egypt a 
certain picture of the phoenix, and describes 
the picture. Prof. Sayce maintains (against 
the preponderance of opinion) that Herodotos 
did not see it, but copied the description from 
Hekataeos. For the sake of argument, it shall 
be assumed that Prof. Sayce is right. 

Herodotos also relates the tale or legend told 
by the Egyptians about tho phoenix—that the 
bird transported fr om Arabia to tho temple of 
the Sun the dead body of the father-phoenix, 
encased in a sort of egg of myrrh. In repeat¬ 
ing this tale, Herodotos expressly says that he 
thought it incredible. 

The question is whether, on tho above facts, 
Prof. Sayce, assailing tho credibility of Horo- 
dotos, was justified in writing as follows :— 

“ Out of the various stories told of the birth and 
rise of Kyros he selects one which is pure myth ; 
and the folk-lore ho lias substituted for Egyptian 
history, or the legends he tells of tho way in 
which the precious gums of Arabia were collected, 
warn us against accepting a statement which may 
be true merely because it is in Herodotos. The 
tale of the phoenix which he plagiarised from 
Hekataeos is a convincing proof how little he really 
cared for first-hand evidence, and how ready he 
was to insert any legend which pleased his fancy, 
and to make himself responsible for its truth.” 

In proportion tojour estimate of Prof. Sayce’s 
jnerits must be our^regret that he should insist 


on defending this passage in the face of pro¬ 
test. Whatever he may have meant, what he 
has written means that Herodotos pledges his 
credit, not for tho description of the painted 
phoenix, but for the now familiar tale ; and no 
one, without controlling the statements by 
reference to tho text, could suspect the truth. 
Indeed, to speak plainly, though with all re¬ 
spect, Prof. .Sayce, at tho time of writing, meant 
what he wrote ; and his case would ho worse, 
not better, if he had meant otherwise. He now 
distinguishes between “ the tale of ” and “ the 
legend about,” and believes that what he meant 
by “ the bile of tho phoenix ” was the descrip¬ 
tion of the painting, which he alleges to have 
been stolen from Hekataeos; but it is to he 
hoped that his memory deceives him, for this 
interpretation not only makes nonsense of the 
inference “that Herodotos was ready to insert 
nny leyewl that pleased his fancy, ” but also 
makes tire whole sentence irrelevant to the pre¬ 
ceding mention of the legends respecting Kyros 
and the collection of tho Arabian yams, the last 
of which obviously suggested to Prof. Sayce’s 
mind the legend about the phoenix and the egg 
of Arabian myrrh. Tho inadvertence which I 
attribute to him is at least a more intelligible 
error than the inconsequence of which ho 
accuses himself, and it would certainly have 
drawn no remark from mo if it had not been a 
specimen —ex nnn discs omnes, as Prof. Sayce 
says—of the many inaccuracies in his book. 

If Prof. Sayce thinks that I assailed him fac- 
tiously or in an unbecoming manner, I am ex¬ 
tremely sorry, and only wish that he would 
avoid, as he easily could, all occasion for such 
criticisms in future. In any case, I have no 
intention of returning to the present subject. 

A. W. Verhall. 


SWANBOROUGII TUMP. 

Castelnau, Barnes, S.W.: May 24, isst. 

I am much interested in Mr. Tomkins’s 
identification of this meeting-place of the 
hundred avith the old meeting-placo of the 
folkmoot in Alfred's time; and I would observe 
that since my Prim Hire Fotkmnnts was pub¬ 
lished I have corrected, through the kindness 
of correspondents, a great deal of evidence on 
the identification of modern meeting-places 
with early ones. I hope I may not be out of 
place in saying that I shall always he glad of 
any additional information on this interesting 
subject, because I hope to publish the large 
mass of additional material I have acquired, and 
I am sure it will elucidate many an obscure 
point in Early-Englisli history. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


“ HUNTING THE WREN.” 

Magdalene College, Cambridge: May 21.1884. 

Fermit me to supplement tlio notice of this 
subject you have so kindly inserted in to-day's 
Academy by a reference to the Panne populaire 
de la Prance, by M. Eugene Holland (Paris: 
INTO), wherein (tome ii., pp. 29.5-D7) some 
additional information of interest is to bo 
found, though nothing that apparently throws 
any light on the origin of the custom. 

Alfred Newton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, June 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

Tuesday, June 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle,” V„ by Prof. 
Uauigee. 

8.30p.m. Zoological: “Additions to tho Society’s 
Menagerie in May,” by Mr. P. L. Scluter; “Some 
Points in the Structure of llapal-.mnr yrisaa,” by 
Mr. F. E. Iteddard; “Some Hybrids of Bovine 
Animals bred in the Society’s Gardens,” by Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett. 


D 


Thursday. .Tune 5. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Flame 
anil Oxidation,” VI., by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “ Fourteenth- 
and Fifteenth-C-ontury Brasses,” by Mr. J. G. 
Waller ; “The Wall-Paint in in Penvin Church,” 
by Mr. J. 8. Mic.klethwaito ; *• Some Roman Potters* 
Marks,” by Prof. A. II. Church. 

5 i> nr. Zoological: Davis Lecture, “Man zoo¬ 
logically considered,” by Prof. Flower. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ Intiuence of Wave-Currents 
on Fauna inhabiting Shallow Seas,” by Mr. A. R. 
Hunt; “Flora of Para«nath, North-west. Penpal,’* 
by Mr. C. B. Clarke ; “ Lon^iconi Beetles of Japan,” 
by Mr. II. W. Bates: “Remarkable Forms of 
Mftacrinw,'* by Mr. P. H. Carpenter. 

Friday, June 6, h n.m. Philological: “ Modern-Basque 
and Old-Basque Tenses.” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 

0p.m. Royal Institution: “Electric Induction 
Experiments,” by Mr. Willoughby Smith. 

Saturday. June7, 3 n.m. Royal Institution: “Micro¬ 
scopical Geology,” IV., by Prof. Boimey. 


SCIENCE. 

British Mining: a Treatise on the History, 
Discovery, Practical Development, and 
Future Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in 
the United Kingdom. By Robert Hunt. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) 

While the subject of coal-mining has been 
treated with sufficient fullness in several 
English works of repute, the kindred subject 
of British metal-mining has been curiously 
neglected, and its literature has hitherto 
possessed no work approaching in importance 
to that which has just been published. After 
a long and honourable connexion with the 
mining interests of this country (especially 
with the tin and copper industries of our 
Western counties), after an official experience 
as Custodian of Mining Records for well-nigh 
forty years, Mr. Hunt has been induced to 
prepare a treatise dealing with the past, the 
present, and the future of British metal¬ 
mining. Having once taken his pen in hand, 
the comprehensive plan of his work forbade 
him to lay it down in haste; and the results 
of his labours are represented by not less than 
nine hundred royal octavo pages. This hugo 
mass of matter forms a valuable work of 
reference, peculiarly rich in statistical infor¬ 
mation. But it is much more than this. 
Mr. Hunt’s well-known literary skill enables 
him to state his facts and to set forth his 
arguments in so attractive a style that many 
a pleasant hit of reading may be picked 
out of his volume, especially in the historical 
portion. 

Mr. Hunt has always been an ardent advo¬ 
cate for tho education of our miners; and, 
long before tho spread of scientific education 
through the agency of the Science and Art 
Department, his voice was raised in favour of 
imparting to our underground toilers a simple 
acquaintance with such branches of physical 
science as bear upon mining operations. It 
was Mr. Hunt’s personal exertions that led 
to the establishment, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, of “The Miners’ Association of 
Cornwall and Devon ”—an institution which 
has done, and is still doing, much good work 
in advancing the art of mining and in develop¬ 
ing the intelligence of our young miners, and 
which might greatly extend its sphere of 
usefulness were it more generously supported. 
In the present volume, the author has occa¬ 
sion to show how British mining has suffered 
in the past by lack of scientific culture among 
those who are directly concerned in develop¬ 
ing our mineral wealth : 

“It is a rule with tho untrained mind to 
rcasuro every truth as a mystery, to be care- 
ully guarded for individual use only. Expe-. 
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rionce has often well stored an individual mind 
with valuable facts; but these are rarely re¬ 
corded. The miner trusts to his memory, and, 
when he dies, all the results of a long experi¬ 
ence die with him. The son has to begin where 
the father began, and this is repeated from 
generation to generation; consequently, there 
has been no advance ” (p. ISO). 

It is probable, from the author’s matured 
experience, that the latter portion of his book 
—that dealing with the future prospects of 
mining in this country—will be of all parts 
the most eagerly read. Yet we fear that 
some may turn to it with disappointment. 
A forecast of the future is a fascinating theme ; 
but Mr. Hunt is naturally careful how he 
takes his stand among the prophets; he does 
not pretend to give the straight tip to the 
investor ; and, though he leads one to suppose 
that he knows some likely spots for successful 
adventure, ho adds, rather tantalisingly, “ It 
would not be prudent to name any of these.” 

Nevertheless, there is much in Mr. Hunt’s 
volume that every shareholder in a mine 
should read with close attention. Far better 
than any prophetic whisper is the author’s 
straightforward advice to exorcise strict 
economy in every branch of mining and of 
ore-dressing ; to introduce, wherever possible, 
labour-saving appliances ; to improve and 
simplify machinery for boring the rock end 
raising the ore, for draining and ventilating 
the mine, and for facilitating the ascent and 
descent of the miner; to encourage the use 
of the most approved forms of explosive; to 
stimulate the intelligence of the miners and 
the managers; and, above all, to foster a 
spirit of high integrity in those who have the 
guidance of our mining operations. Referring 
to the remarkable influence exerted on British 
mining by the late Mr. John Taylor, the 
author justly remarks :— 

“ As then an important industry was saved 
from ruin by the energy of one mind, so now 
the sad state of depression—notwithstanding 
the competition of foreign mines with our own 
—which reigns in all our mineral industries 
might be relieved by the zealous efforts of a 
trained man, who would keep himself free 
from the seductions of speculative adventurers ” 
(p. 872). 

It is suggested by Mr. Hunt that an ex¬ 
perimental shaft should be sunk in some 
selected mineral locality—wc presume prefer¬ 
ably in Cornwall—and that this shaft should 
be carried several hundred fathoms deeper 
than any known mine, with the view of 
examining the geological and physical con¬ 
ditions of the deep-seated rocks, and of testing 
their metal-producing capacity. There can 
be no question that such an experiment would 
be fraught with much scientific interest, and 
its progress watched as keenly as was the 
case with the famous sub-Wealden explora¬ 
tion. It is not in the slightest degree probable, 
however, that an expensive experiment of this 
kind would ever be carried out simply to 
satisfy the curiosity of the scientific enquirer ; 
but, on the other hand, there is no knowing 
what may bo accomplished by the cupidity of 
the adventurer. 

Although we have been induced to dwell 
upon the later chapters of Mr. Hunt’s work, 
it must be distinctly understood that some of 
the earlier sections are in the highest degree 
interesting. Looking through the historical 
section, the reader gets at one time a glance 


at the prehistoric tinners of the Cornish 
peninsula; at another time he is introduced 
to the Roman lead-miners of Wales and 
Shropshire, of Derbyshire and the Mendips; 
and at length he meets the old German miners 
who were brought hither by the shrewd 
advisers of Queen Elizabeth, and who laid 
the foundation of modem mining in this 
country. Mr. Hunt traces in his own in¬ 
teresting way the history of opinion as to the 
value of the divining- or dousing-rod. He 
devotes a chapter to the draining of mines, 
and is thus led to trace the evolution of the 
stationary steam-engine. The thorny ques¬ 
tion of the origin of mineral deposits is skil¬ 
fully handled; and the entire subject of 
practical mining—from the first search for 
the lode to the latest stages of dressing the 
ore—is dealt with in a masterly manner. 
We are hardly prepared, however, to accept 
the author’s view as to the limitation of the 
distribution of ores to a hypothetical “ metal¬ 
liferous zone.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting portions 
of Mr. Hunt’s work is that in which he gives 
the reasons for his opinion that tin-ore will 
be found at a considerable depth below the 
level to which any of our existing tin-mines 
have yet been carried. On the other hand, 
he believes that copper-ore will not be found 
in remunerative quantity at depths much 
below those already reached; neither do the 
ores of lead appear to penetrate so profoundly 
as those of tin. It seems, therefore, not un¬ 
likely that Britain, as a metal-producing 
country, may ultimately revert to its original 
condition; as tin was the earliest, so it may 
be tbe latest of our mineral products; and the 
British Islands may become—when tiu de¬ 
posits elsewhere are failing—the Cassiteridos 
of the future. F. W. Ki'dlkr. 


SOME SCANDINAVIAN HOOKS. 

Prof. .S'. ISnggPs Slittliej on Northern Mi/th- 
vlogy, Shortly Examined by l’rof. Dr. George 
Stephens. With many Illustrations. (Williams 
& Norgato.) Prof. Stephens here deals with 
the first part of Prof. Bugge’s Essays, and has 
little difficulty in making good liis attack upon 
some of the extraordinary paradoxes which the 
Norwegian philologist recently put forth. It 
is, indeed, evident that the later old Northern 
tales and poems (such as Voluspa) show clear 
traces of foreign influence, as has been demon¬ 
strated by Dr. Vigfusson, Dr. Bang, and others ; 
but it is j ust as certain that there are archaic 
myths in tho various branches of the Teuton 
stock which go back to the oldest religious 
ideas, and aro really almost as pure ami un¬ 
mixed as Tacitus supposed tho Germans of his 
day to bo. The discussion upon the “ fiend in 
bonds” is one of tbo best examples of myth- 
history which Prof. Stephens gives. It is 
illustrated by an excellent account of tbe 
newly discovered Gosforth crosses and other 
early stone-carvings of heathen myths. Re¬ 
specting the ago of the Ruth well and Bewcastlo 
crosses, the author’s opinion will be upheld by 
most British antiquaries, and we have little 
doubt that Dr. Muller will ultimately come 
round to this view. The pamphlet, a reprint 
from tho Menwiret of the Soeiete royalo des 
Antiquaires du Nord, is very correctly printed, 
and equipped with a good Index. Prof. Stephens 
(whom we would congratulate upon his recent 
golden wedding, kept with duo honour at 
Copenhagen) is ever zealous for the advance 
of the studies he pursues, but his warmth of 
advocacy will scarce offend even those unhappy 


Di 


inhabitants of “a cat-and-dog blood-and-iron 
worshipping Egypt ” whom he pities and con¬ 
demns. 

hlembjk sErentgri. Bd. 2. Hugo Gering. 
(Hulle-a-S.) Dr. Gering has now completed 
his edition of certain mediaeval folk-tales 
brought to Iceland in the Middle Ages and there 
written down, by a volume of translation (into 
German), comment, and glossary. The Weimar 
librarian. Dr. Kohler, has further furnished the 
book with an excellent set of notes concisely 
and gracefully setting forth the position, origin, 
and parallel versions of the various tales. The 
texts of some of the analogues or originals are also 
subjoined in an Appendix. Icelandic scholars 
will be glad of the Life of John Halldorsson, 
the good bishop from whose talk many of the 
tales are derived, and will also be grateful for 
the study of phraseology in tho Preface. An 
Icelandic- friend tells us that he remembers the 
Angel and Hermit story (so well known to us 
from Parnell’s poem) being narrated to him in 
his early childhood with incidents a little vary¬ 
ing from those given in the text, tho part where 
a man is clinging to the face of a precipice by a 
little tuft which the angel breaks off beneath 
bis hand being especially fresh in his memory. 
Whence the lady who told him got the story 
he does not know. It is a proof, at all events, of 
tho constant popularity of a tale which seems 
from its character to have started in its career 
as a Buddhist parable, though it may (as in 
other wises where the Buddhists have used old 
stories for their epilogues) be of yet more 
ancient origin. Dr. Gering, we hope, will give 
us further instalments from tho Copenhagen 
MSS., wherein there are yet things worthy of 
his careful editing. 

Fom-iiihiinlsl: ilrammatik. Part III. L. G. 
Nilsson. (Stockholm.) Wo aro glad to see 
that M. Nilsson has finished the text of his 
handy Icelandic Grammar. It is a plain, practi¬ 
cal book, well suited for those Swedes who 
wish to learn the classic tongue of the North 
as it was in its best days. The paradigms are 
clear aud well arranged ; the syntax brief and 
to the point. The prosody is based too much 
on unsound traditional views, and may be re¬ 
vised later. M. Nilsson need not be afraid of 
hostile criticism ; his little book is sure to be 
found helpful by those for whom it is written. 

Sugar orh Afrentgr berattoile ]>Ti svensl.:a 
hunl.intht. G. Djurklou. Ill. by C. Larsson. 
(■Stockholm : Fritze.) This well-printed and 
well-written little book is worth the notice of 
what the French call folk-loriotes as well as of 
philologists. It contains two sets of fairy tales 
in the dialects of Nerike and Wermlnnd, with 
brief glossaries and a few useful notes. The 
tales are most naturally told, the quaint turns 
of the peasants’ talk being faithfully rendered. 
Some of the illustrations are distinctly good 
and helpful, with a character of their own. 
We may part with the book in the words of 
Daddy Jack. “ Dey berry good tale, fa troo, ’e 
luahky me lahf 1 ” 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
We quote the following from the Nation :— 
“ The American Oriental Society held its annual 
meeting on May 7 at Boston. Prof. Whitney, of 
Yale, spoke of the late Dr. 8. Wells Williams, 
the president of tho society, calling to mind his 
eminent services as a pioneer in opening a know¬ 
ledge of China and the Chiuese language to the 
Western world, and also his great usefulness to 
America in tho conduct of her diplomatic relations 
with China, and especially liis agency in introducing 
tho ‘ toleration clause ’ into the treaty of 1858. 
l’rof. Joseph II. Thayer paid fitting tribute to the 
memory of the late i)r. Ezra Abbot, who was the 
recording secretary of tho society for about 
thirty years. A paper upon the Northern Bar¬ 
barians in Ancient China, by President Martin, of 
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Peking, was read to the society. Prof. Lyon, of 
Harvard, gave an account of recent Assyriological 
publications, and Hr. Iohmann, of Baltimore, 
spoke upon certain phonetic changes in ancient 
Babylonian. Prof. Isaac H. Hall discussed the 
Cypriote inscriptions, and also a roll in Philadelphia 
which came from the late Sir. Shapira. It was 
claimed by bhapira and believed in Philadelphia 
that the roll was a thousand years old ; but Prof. 
Hall reduced the claim to two or three hundred 
years. Prof. Lanraan, of Harvard, read a paper 
on a passage in the ltigveda, and gave an account 
of a society in Calcutta for the printing and 
gratuitous distribution of the Sanskrit classics. 
Prof. Avery, of Bowdoin, gave the results of a 
detailed investigation of the unaugmented verb- 
forms in the Vedas. Prof. Whitney read a paper 
on the study of Sanskrit rtrsus that of the Hindu 
grammarians. In this he showed the prime im¬ 
portance of studying the actual phenomena of the 
language, and not the Hindu statements respecting 
what the language ought to be : these statements 
are indeed worthy of being tested by the facts of 
actual usage, just as the Hindu astronomical works 
might be tested by the known facts of the science 
of astronomy of to-day ; but they are in themselves 
of very subordinate importance when compared 
with the results of our own observations made in 
accordance with modern scientific methods. Prof. 
Whitney was chosen president iu place of the late 
Dr. Williams, and Prof. Lanman corresponding 
secretary in place of Prof. Whitney. For over 
twenty-seven years the duties of corresponding 
secretary have been performed by Prof. Whitney 
with the utmost fidelity and zeal. He has given 
freely to the society his time, learning, and literary 
labour. His contributions to vols. vi.-xii. of the 
Journal amount to more than those of all others 
combined, and include the great work on Hindu 
astronomy, the Taittiriya and Atharvan Prati- 
<;akhyns, the Index to the Atharva-veda, and 
various important papers on Indian astronomy 
and chronology, and on phonetics. To him more 
than to anyone else is due the high position which 
the society now enjoys among Oriental scholars 
throughout the world.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “ CARTULARIUM SAXONICUM.” 

British Museum: May 21,1884. 

The answer to Mr. Warren’s assertion that 
the “modernisation”of the orthography of some 
words in my Cartularium Saxonicum, as given 
in your hist number, detracts considerably from 
its value may bo made in two words. Vui bow! 
What possible good to philologist or antiquary 
cun it be to print, for example, “ animo meo,” 
or “ aic nice,” or any other form of “aniline 
mem,” rather than the recognised classical and 
scholastic (not modern, as Mr. Warren thinks) 
form of those words 1' My belief is that the e 
is as much a contraction for re (in so far as it 
represents re to the mind) as tho inverted c is 
for con or coin. And if we are to adhere to the 
exact form of tho words of tho MS. (often a 
late copy of an early text), why not give the 
exact contractions and abbreviations also, rather 
than expand them into full words. The ordi¬ 
narily intelligent reader of old MSS. would 
unconsciously transform them in his mind as he 
read them, but the mere classical scholar, and 
the average Latin reader, would bo puzzled and 
confused, while no corresponding benefit could 
accrue to anyone. Everybody who has ever 
read a page of an old MS. knows that “ ejus,” 
“vita,” and so forth are written “ eius,” 
“ uitu,” &c., and in reading, whether aloud or 
to himself, he would use tho scholastic and 
commonly accepted pronunciation. When I 
print from an original and contemporary MS. I 
retain the orthographical peculiarities as much 
as the exigencies of typography will permit. 
When I print, say, a thirteenth-century copy of 
an eighth-century MS. I claim that I am right 
in using the discretion of an editor in making 
the genitives end in «■, and in modifying, not 
“ modernising,” some other similar grammatical 


forms. No deviation is ever made from the text 
that would merit the stigma of inaccuracy of 
reading as generally understood. After all, the 
value of the work is in tho great amount of 
historical matter it contains. I do not suppose 
a Latin philologist will get much out of it, but 
the Saxon antiquary will find it a storehouse of 
linguistic, topographical, literary, and historical 
matters, much of which is quite new. 

W. be Gray Birch. 


CONTRIBUTION'S TO THE LATIN LEXICON. 

Oxford: May 26, 1881 . 

Mr. Johnston’s new words for the Latin 
Lexicon are not so new as he imagines. All 
hut two (pseudoerangelista and quudrusadis, 
Gal. 377, presumably a misprint for quadras, 
-adis, Gal. 373) are duly quoted in Goelzor’s 
Etude stir la Latinite de S. Jerome. Nor aro the 
dictionaries so entirely at fault here. Of the 
sixteen words, Georges—whom any of Dr. 
WoltHin’s assistants must have at hand—gives 
nine, and several will be found in Paueker, 
De Vit, and also in Du Cange. Pseudoevangelista 
and quadras are, however, new words, so far as 
I am aware. The materials for Latin lexico¬ 
graphy are scattered through as many collec¬ 
tions as the MSS. in a large library, hut it is 
useless to publish “Contributions to tho Latin 
Lexicon ” without having consulted the best of 
them. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
lexicographer would not call “ Lewis and 
Short” “our best Latin dictionary;” any 
reader of Wolfflin’s Archiv knows that it is 
usual to take Georges as the basis of future 
studies. I am afraid, too, that Mr. Johnston is 
greatly mistaken if he thinks that Dr. Wolfflin’s 
“ complete Latin Thesaurus will bo published 
shortly.” Dr. Woliflin is beginning a great 
work, and one which calls for tho support of all 
Latin scholars; but great works, even with 300 
assistants, are not done in three months, nor in 
three years. F. H. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. C. S. Roy has boon elected to the new 
Professorship of Pathology at Cambridge, and 
the degree of Doctor in Science has been con¬ 
ferred upon Mr. J. Venn. 

Mu. WiLLOUfinBY Smith will give tho dis¬ 
course on Friday evening, Juno 0, at the 
Royal Institution, the subject being “Experi¬ 
ments in Connexion with Volta-Electric and 
Magneto-Electric Induction; ” and Prof. Dewar 
will give his discourse on “ Researches on Lique¬ 
fied Gases ” on Friday, Juno 13. 

The greater part of tho last number of the 
Mineraloi/lcal Magazine is occupied with a con¬ 
tinuation of Prof. Heddle’s papers on the 
Geognosy and Mineralogy of Scotland, tho 
present section dealing with Sutherlandshire. 
The Crystallological Society has been amalga¬ 
mated with tho Minoralogical Society, and the 
Magazine has become the organ of the united 
body. For many years this journal was printed 
and published at Truro, but of late it has been 
brought out in London, with a marked improve¬ 
ment in its general character. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Historical Society.—( Thursday , May Id.) 
Da. Zerffi in the Chair.—Mr. Robert Leighton 
read a paper on “ Jcan-Jacques Rousseau and his 
Influence on the French Itevolution.”—A dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. C. A. FytTe, 
II. Morse Stephens, and Dr. J. Foster Palmer 
took part. 

Browning Society.— (Friday, May 23 .) 

Tu* Rf.v. Monctre D. Conway in the Chair.— 
Miss Drewry introduced her readings from “ Luriu ” 
by a few observations. She did not aim at 


presenting a critical paper on the play, having 
long learnt to dread the surrender of individual 
judgment fostered by the study of criticism on 
works of literature instead of the study of the 
literature itself. Browning is essentially the one 
of our poets with regard to whom this danger is 
most imminent, partly from the difficulty of his 
style, partly from the range and depth of his 
thought, and the variety of interpretation of 
which it is capable. After giving an outline of 
the story of “ I.uria,” she proceeded to speak of 
Browning’s characteristics as a dramatist. He is 
not dramutic like Shakspcre. His personages do 
not seem to develop themselves as wholes; they 
rather exhibit certain phases of character and 
experience. Hence Browning is most dramatic in 
the delineation of single typical figures, as in 
“Men and Women” and the “Dramatis Per¬ 
sonae.” He is more subjective than Shakspcre; 
not, perhaps, more individual, but leas universal, 
and thus always impresses something of himself 
on his characters, and as invariably idealises them. 
Luria aud Othello are in some sort comparable — 
m nationality, character, and circumstances; but 
they differ as two such men drawn by Shakspere 
and Browning would differ; the one is a real fiesh- 
and-blood man in the world, the other is more 
ideal. Othello iulluences and is notably influenced 
by surrounding circumstances aud his fellow- 
men. Luria towers above those around in lofty 
superiority ; he is scarcely touched by them; his 
character and actions seem to be entirely his own, 
and the machinations of the rest work on, on 
every side, leading to his death indeed, but not 
really motiving his actions. Both men have in 
their nature something of tho untamed savage; 
but Luria is an Italianised Moor, aud recognises 
his divided sympathy. The wavering of his 
great nature between the charms of truth and 
unfettered feeling in his solitary East, and of the 
European culture of which he has drunk an 
intoxicating draught, is a wonderful study, and 
gives birth to some of the finest passages in the 
play. After a short analysis of the other 
characters, Miss Drewry read a selection of 
passages from “ Luria.”—The Chairman said that 
the thanks of all present were due to Miss Drewry 
for her remarkable paper. For himself, it had 
raised his estimate of “ Luria,” a poem which had 
not stirred him so much as had other works of 
Browning. He had always sympathised with the 
feeling which had led to the founding of the 
society, and had never had any misgivings as to 
its dignity and usefulness. Browning is notoriously 
unpopular—he deserves and requires careful study ; 
and it is a good thing that a poet so related to 
his time ns Browning is should have the con¬ 
temporaneous study which this society is capable 
of affording. He had been a student of Browning 
from early life down to the present time, and, in 
his college days at Harvard, had enthusiastically 
helped to gather an audience for Miss Davenport 
when that lady had venturesomely elected to 
appear on her benefit night at Boston as the 
hercinc of “Colombo’s Birthday.” The experi¬ 
ment bad proved a complete success, and he saw 
no reason to believe that Browning’s plays, 
intelligently presented to an intelligent audience, 
would ever fail of appreciation. The drama as 
a poetic art is in its decline in the country. The 
managers had recourse to fine costume and 
furniture, and machinery, and the playgoers 
applauded — for these were real things and 
thoroughly well carried out. Put real plays on 
the stage, and they would be equally appreciated. 
Some of Browning's work formed part of his 
(the chairman's) spiritual history — “ Pippa 
Passes,” “Sordello,” “Paracelsus.” Emerson 
had said to him one day in Concord, just after 
each hud been readiug it for the first time—“ It 
is the wail of the nineteenth century.” If it is a 
wail, it is one with an upward look. It may be 
the wail of this century, but “Sordello” is its 
paean of victory.—Mr. Fumivall considered Brown¬ 
ing’s play ill-suited to the ordinary stage—as 
describing states of mind, rather than action. 
The speeches arc too long. Some might be 
acted without scenery. Often the motive is 
inadequate—why, for example, should Luria 
kill himself?—Dr. Berdoe found a rich field for 
study iu Browning's dramas. He was not anxious 
to bring about mere vulgar “popularity ” for the 
poet’s works, but hoped the more general study 
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of them would lead to a more widespread un¬ 
affected appreciation of their value. The “ phial,” 
the contents of which served as Luria’s suicidal 
prompting so conveniently, reminded him of the 
fearful and wonderful toxicology of the poets 
and dramatists. It is the envy of the scientific 
chemist.—Mr. King-land regretted the general 
inattention to Browning’s dramas, even by those 
who read him most, and thought Miss Drewry’s 
paper should suggest to the society a more 
systematic study of them.—This remark was 
repeated by some other members.—In acknow¬ 
ledging a vote of thanks, the Chairman, in 
closing the discussion, urged the great claim of 
Browning's plays to recognition, and continued 
his earlier remarks on the present deplorable 
condition of the British theatre, attributing thin, 
in part, to the bonds imposed on it by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s restrictions. He ventured, how¬ 
ever, to prophesy that the present elficement of 
the stage in its worthier aspects is only tem¬ 
porary, und that when its capabilities are realised 
by those chielly concerned, as they are by those 
who had given the matter thoughtful considera¬ 
tion, it would be found foremost ns a medium 
of popular education and enlightenment in all 
directions. 


FINE ART. 

CHEAT SALE of rlcrUIlKS. .1 reduced juices (E iffr-TSi.'., Chr., „ ... 
»nd Oleograph*), hands'miolv fram' d. Krcry .no ab *ut t.» purdi**? pi-’turos 
should par a vi«(r. Wry bu itablo f >r wvldnci uud ChrUimis presents — 
C>to, ltkK.8, 113, Htrand, noar Waterloo-bridgo. 


TJII': ME ItiS UNI EII EXHIBITION. 

The gathering of M. Meissonier’s pictures at 
the gallery in the rue do Sezo is, considering 
the extraordinary vogue obtained by his works, 
and the way they have been scattered over 
Europe and America, a remarkably complete 
and representative one, though the Catalogue 
states that the exhibition contains only about 
one-third of tho painter’s productions. For 
the first, and probably the only, time it has 
become possible to examine and admire to¬ 
gether a vast number of the more important 
products of his long and uniformly successful 
career. True, there is room for some regret 
that a few important gaps have been unavoid¬ 
ably left; especially to be regretted is the 
absence of the large and brilliant “ 1807 ” (the 
property of Mr. Stewart, of New York), tho 
“ Peintro d’Enseignes,” and Sir Richard Wal¬ 
lace's “Cavalier Louis XIII.,” among other 
works. Rut the best proof of tho completeness 
of the show is the fact that it is easier to count 
up the absent pictures of note than to enumer¬ 
ate tho largo number of representative works 
exhibited. 

M. Meissonior’s reputation as a painter of 
exquisite skill and almost invariable success in 
his particular line is fully sustained, and liis 
great variety in treating over and over again 
repetitions of tho same subjects prevents any 
impression of monotony being conveyed, such 
as might perhaps have been feared. But, on the 
other hand, it cannot with truth be maintained 
that the painter’s urtistic renown has acquired 
a higher character, or that this typical selection 
from the work of his life, taken as a whole, 
entitles him to claim an equal place among the 
French artists of the very first rank whom this 
century has produced—among those whoso 
glory grows greater and greater as they are 
better understood, and whose reputation must be 
undying so long as truo art is revered. Of what a 
different stamp were such great pioneers as Gcri- 
cault, Eugene Delacroix, Ingres, Jeun-Fraiu;ois 
Millet, and Theodore Rousseau, to whoso number 
one is almost tempted to add Henri Regnault, 
for the sake of that which he promised, rather 
than for that which in tho few years of his artistic 
life he was able to perform. M. Meissouior has 
never had the enthusiasm, the ardent sympathy 
with humanity, the power of observation and 
selection, or the conviction which those great 


men all, in their vastly different, nay opposite, 
styles, possessed—the genius, in fact, which 
enabled them victoriously to combat all op¬ 
position, and finally to break down all obstacles. 
M. Moissonier—though in his own way inde¬ 
fatigable, has never cared to look at nature, 
except from his own somewhat limited point of 
view, taking from it all he wanted for his 
exquisite masquerades, his refined, if not very 
humorous, comedy, and his often very im¬ 
pressive, though rarely spontaneous, drama. 
Even his military pieces, marvellous as they 
arc in some respects for tho caro and skill 
bestowed, and notwithstanding that they have 
in some instances a pathos powerful of its kind, 
though studied, are scarcely an exception to 
the general rule. It is always less the human 
than the merely dramatic and effective side of 
tho subject which charms tho painter; and 
Frenchmen can scarcely, when they gaze on 
these accurato masterpieces, be moved to the 
same degree as by the more spontaneous in¬ 
spirations of far inferior artists. 

The great Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century, and more especially Terborch, Metzu, 
and Teniers the younger, to whom M. Mcis- 
souier has most fitly been compared, were yet 
radically different in this, that they faithfully 
reflected tho age in which they lived, with a 
truth and accuracy of observation and a 
humour to which he can lay no claim; such, 
indeed, as only an intuitive and far-reaching 
sympathy can confer. As regards technical 
accomplishment, M. Moissonier, though ho has 
not the well-nigh unrivalled power of Terborch 
ns a subtle and refined colourist, and cannot 
boast a mastery over tho complicated problems 
of light and shade such as many masters of tho 
Dutch school of that period possessed, may lay 
claim to a brush-power which, for its combina¬ 
tion of breadth and freedom with extraordinary 
minuteness and finish, has probably never 
been surpassed, perhaps never equalled. His 
draughtsmanship is, with few exceptions, of 
unfailing spirit and accuracy, and his composi¬ 
tion generally singularly happy and harmoni¬ 
ous. In fact, his only technical fault is the 
prevailing hotness and harshness of his colour¬ 
ing, and the occasional hardness of his textures, 
even where ho strives most to give tho greatest 
brilliancy and contrast to his scheme of colour. 
On tho whole it may be said, without an at¬ 
tempt to undervalue the merits of an artist of 
phenomenal ability, that M. Moissonier is a 
striking example of the fallacy of that defini¬ 
tion of genius which would make it an “in¬ 
finite capacity for taking pains.” No artist 
has, within his own province, been more un¬ 
tiring in study, or more and successful in de¬ 
lineation ; yet it cannot with truth be said that 
his immense talent and skill constitute genius, 
or are in any way akin to it. 

Among the many well-known works exhibited 
it is a difficult task to single out a few for 
especial commendation. Tho famous “ La 
Eixe,” painted in 1855 (lent by the Queen), 
is still—and, perhaps, deservedly so—the 
most popular of M. Meissonior’s works, for, in 
addition to its remarkable merits of drawing 
and composition, its marvellously vigorous de¬ 
sign is more spontaneous and natural than that 
of most of the kindred works of the painter. 
“ Les Bravi,” long one of the ornaments of the 
Bethnal Green Museum, together with the rest 
of Mir Richard Wallace’s collection, is in its way 
admirable ; yet it is only tragi-comody, though 
of tho most successful kind. Tho remark applies 
to the numerous and varied specimens of gaming 
scenes lent by Sir R. Wallace, M. Steengraeht, 
and others. The celebrated “ La Barricade,” 
painted as far back as 1818, represents a street 
barricado of that time, upon which lie the 
corpses of soldiers and civilians lying heaped 
together pell-mell in attitudes of extraordinary 
daring and variety. The picture is uusur- 
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passed for tho fidelity with which it exhibits 
the outward aspect of tho horrors of revo¬ 
lution, yet the painter has not succeeded in 
inspiring us with more than the terror, which 
is only one element of tragedy; the pity 
which a scene so awful should inspire— 
failing which it scarcely comes within the 
dom tin of art—the artist has not succeeded 
in evoking. The equally famous “ Napoleon I.,” 
called “ 1811” (formerly the property of Mr. 
Ruskin), is technically without a flaw ; and the 
much-admired figure of the Emperor on the 
white horse has much dignity and pathos, 
though there is about it something of over¬ 
consciousness. Very remarkable, too, is the 
other more elaborate work bearing the same 
name, in which Napoleon is represented at the 
head of his staff during the retreat of 1811; 
the expression of tho defeated ruler is here one 
of stern dignity and repressed despair, and the 
figures of his marshals are expressive and 
well contrasted, yet somewhat wanting ia 
spontaneity. Among tho most deeply felt and 
pathetic of the works exhibited is the head 
of Thiers after death, to which the painter has 
imparted a noble and sculpturesque calm, with¬ 
out any departure from realistic truth. In a 
quite recent portrait of M, Meissonier’s two 
grandchildren, called “ Les petites Filles,” he 
has succeeded in throwing off his wonted cold¬ 
ness and reticence, and has produced a work 
which, though hard in colour, is full of truth 
and charm, and has evidently been a labour of 
love. The largest work exhibited, the “ 180-3” 
—an elaborate study of a regiment of cuirassiers 
drawn up in charging order—although it hears 
evidence of extraordinary study, is monotonous 
in colour and empty in general effect; it proves 
conclusively that Meissonier has been wise in 
carrying out his best work on a smaller scale. 

, As a more piece of painting, tho “ Homme 
a l’Epee,” painted in 1851, is perhaps unsur¬ 
passed in the whole collection; it is a master¬ 
piece of breadth and finish, in which tho ckin.-o 
osmrn is treated with rare skill, and the colour 
has more freshness than the artist usually 
commands. No picture here has greater 
artistic merit than the important “ La Portrait 
du Sergent,” painted in 1871, which should 
take rank as one of M. Meissonier’s chrM- 
d'irm-re. A group of soldiers, in tho white 
uniform faced with blue of the period of Louis 
XVI., surround a painter who is busily engaged 
in sketching tho portrait of tho sergeant; the 
latter, full of martial dignity and conscious of 
tho importance of the occasion, stands in the 
foreground, the centre of the admiring group, 
whoso varying expressions of criticism and 
astonishment, as they examine the work in 
progress, are very subtly and truly expressed. 
The smallest work exhibited—one, indeed, 
which might easily fit into tho top of a snuff¬ 
box, but which yot fully exhibits the master's 
extraordinary breadth and finish-—is “ Le Re fit 
du Siege de Berg-op-Zoom; ” it represents 
two Dutch citizens who sit discussing that 
famous event. 

Unlimited space would bo required to admit 
of attention being called to tho many similar 
works of merit which are exhibited. Among 
tho contributions of tho artist's latest time there 
should ho noticed the “Tuilerics, Mai 1871,' 
showing tho ruined central pavilion of the 
Tuilcries just after the Commune; this must be 
pronounced a failuro—in the first place techni¬ 
cally, because it is entirely wanting in atmo¬ 
spheric effect, hut chiefly because it has not the 
suggested pathos which alone constitutes the 
raison d'etre of such a scene. Equally un¬ 
successful is the much-talked of “Paris 18,D- 
1871 ”—an unfinished, but elaborate, sketch, 
probably inspired by Victor Hugo's L'Annee 
terrible, though it is entirely wanting in the 
grandeur and charm of that great work; it 
attempts a typioal representation of the horrors 
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of the siege, in which allegory and a too 
accurate realism have been unduly mingled, 
and yet fails to excite the mournful sympathy 
which must lx? tho main object of such a work ; 
nay, if the truth must be told, it is even open 
to the fatal charge of vulgarity. 

The absence of tho popular “ 1S07,” already 
referred to, is almost ate ned for by the oxhil >ition 
of a brilliant series of studies for the picture, 
painted in oil on the bare panel; these have a 
life and spontaneous power which few of M. 
Meissonier’s finished works exhibit. Another 
picture, dramatically true, though hard and 
unpleasant in general effect, is the "Dragons 
conduits par un Pnysan de la Foret Noire”—a 
recent work in which tho figures are on a 
larger scale than that generally affected by the 
artist. There are also shown a number of 
portraits of unflinching truth in the delineation 
of outward characteristics, but hard in the 
rendering of the flesh and textures, and which 
fail to redeem their want of technical charm 
by any very delicate perception of the mental 
characteristics of tho sitters. An exception is, 
however, the charming portrait of the Italian 
sculptor Gemito, represented in the act of 
modelling a statuette of M. Ateissonier him¬ 
self; this is a very attractive picture, and is 
painted with evident zest and sympathy. 

It is intended that the exhibition, the success 
of which is extraordinary, shall remain open 
until July 24. Claude Phillips. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

III. 

Although the general level of the landscapes 
is fair, the best works of this class are, with a 
few exceptions, not of large dimensions. If 
nothing can be better in their way than Air. 
Hook's shore scenes, it is difficult now to say 
anything that is new about them. It is also 
difficult to choose which of this year’s is the 
most pleasant, but tho breezy' tumbling sea of 
his “ Wild Harbourage” (Hi) gives it a certain 
life which maybe allowed as a distinction. Mr. 
I’cter Graham sends a newer and a grander 
design. His “Dawn” (27), with the bright 
sky r reflected in the hill-surrounded lake, 
and the great hollow still half-filled with 
clouds of mist moving and inciting over the 
silent village, gives a fresh and deep impres¬ 
sion. The hills in half light and their reflec¬ 
tions in the water are rendered with truth and 
remarkable richness, tho great boat with its 
shadow is solid and grand, the pebbled shore is 
silvery and pure in tint, and the mist is painted 
as only Mr. Graham can paint it. His other pic¬ 
ture, “ Sea Mist ” (121G), is also a fine one. but 
not so notable in subject. One of tho least 
explicable actions of the hanging committee is 
the placing above the line of two of the best 
landscapes in the exhibition—Mr. Parsons’ 
“ After Work” (101) and Air. Leslie Thomson’s 
“ Afternoon ” (40H). Both, in their modest and 
fresh observation of nature, the latter especially, 
perhaps, for its luminous and beautiful sky and 
the pearly tones of its wet sands, are far 
preferable to tho large panoramic views of Air, 
C. E. Johnson and Mr. McWhirtcr. Tho 
former’s “Tho Wye and tho Severn” (Hll) 
aud tho latter’s “Windings of tho Forth” 
(191) fail to justify tho ambition of their 
attempts. Mr. AlcWhirter is seen to much 
hotter advantage in Iris “ Sermon by tho Sea ” 
(101), the sentiment of which is charming, and 
the execution much more careful and satis¬ 
factory than in tho larger work. Of such 
popular favourites as Air. Vicat Cole and Air. 
Leader nothing remains to say. Of their 
pleasant and wholesome skill there are several 
good examples hero. The latest Associate, 
Air. Colin Hunter, makes his talent distinctly 
felt in several strong shore scenes dashed 


in with his usual vigour. His “ Summer 
Twilight” (20) is a vivid picture of waves 
breaking upon wet sands, and his larger works, 
if wanting in refinement, have all his usual 
power. Air. Colin Hunter, Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
and Air. Ernest Watorlow seem all more or 
less derivatives from Mr. Hook ; but none of 
them has the same perfect balance of refinement 
and strength. Other well-known names, like 
Air. Oakes, Air. Henry Aloore, Air. Frank 
Walton, Air. Alark Fisher, and Air. Ernest 
Parton, must be passed by with a word of general 
commendation in order to mention a few not 
more worthy, but of less reputation. Much of 
the promise of the present exhibition lies in land¬ 
scapes by such men. Air. Harry Alusgravc’s 
"Breezy Day in Alid Channel” is a careful 
little study of sea, somewhat in the style of Air. 
Henry Aloore, but not without individuality, 
especially in the touch of colour in the distant 
sail. Air. A. Glemlinning, junior's, “ The 
Skirts of tho Wood” (lfis) and Air. Flitcroft 
Fletcher’s “ A Lonely Pool ” (191) are delight¬ 
ful in different ways. The latter, though very 
subdued in colour, is pleasant in its gray har¬ 
monies and refined in feeling. “ On Alorecombe 
Sands” (200), by Air. T. Hope AIcLachlan, isulso 
very sombre in tint; but it has poetry, and 
there is perhaps yet more promise, especially 
as to colour, in two smaller works called “ Cloud 
and Sunshine” (H.S3) and “Early Spring” 
(NSli), Another sober but pleasant landscape is 
Air. Thomas Watson’s “ As it fell upon a day, 
fire.” (293): and Air. It. G. Somerset's “ Isolade 
Capri” (331) is classic in feeling as well as 
subject. A beautiful but modest little picture 
is Air. Banncrman’s scene in “ Warm Twilight ” 
(333); aud Air. Alfred East, Air. Parker 
ifugarty. Air. Frederick Winkfiold, and Air. 
W. Henry Gore are among many others who 
seem lately to pour fresh life into tho landscape 
art of England. To these at least should be 
added Air. Horace Gilbert, for his admirable 
little picture of “Aleadows at Limpsfield ” 
(Kilo), and Mr. Heath Wilson, for his luminous 
and sweet-coloured “ Sunset from the Shores of 
Carrara ” (790). 

Noth'ug is more noticeable in the exhibition 
than the almost universal tendency to natural¬ 
ism. There are several romantic pictures, but 
the ltossotti influence in this direction seems 
well-nigh extinct; and it is of Selous and Cor- 
bould rather than the pre-ltaphaolitos that we 
are reminded when we regard Airs. Merritt’s 
“La belle Dame sans Alerci” (H09), Miss 
Lae’s “ Launcclot aud Elaine” (H31), or oven 
Air. Selimalz’s “ Too Late ” (S27). The latter is 
more sincere as he is certainly more forcible aud 
more accomplished than the ladies, but his work 
is only half-alive; and the vigorous reproduction 
of mediaeval life which hangs above it, though 
it too is imaginative, seems the result of a far 
more heart-felt impulse. Air. Getts, tho author 
of this clever and careful performance, “A 
Alartyr in the Sixteenth Century ” (S2(i), can 
scarcely complain that it cannot be seen ; but, if 
any honour belongs to the hue, it is there tho 
picture should have been hung. This follower 
of Baron Leys is more successful than Air. J. D. 
Linton in bringing back tho senso of olden 
timo. There is much to admire in Air. Linton’s 
“Declaration of War” (198). It is fall of 
most dexterous handiwork, some of the heads 
arc very fine, and, if we do not quite like the 
arrangement of colour, it must be admitted 
that tho quality' of the painting of the greater 
part of tho picture is of tho highest order, 
and the action well varied and just. But 
Air. Linton does not- make us believe in tho 
scene; and ho is, on the whole, to bo con¬ 
gratulated that ho has at length brought to 
conclusion his long and possibly tedious bisk of 
illustrating tho life of an Italian soldier of the 
sixteenth century. The skill aud the patience 
which ho has displayed in this work of many 


years deserve to be highly praised, but, if he has 
any regret in betaking himself to “fresh woods 
and pastures new,” it will scarcely be shared by 
his friends and admirers. Of other men of 
whom something is always to be expected Air. 
Burgess is one that does not disappoint. His 
“ Scramble at the Wedding ” (302) (Spanish, 
of course) is humorous and well painted; and 
Air. Perugini’s lady in gray and pink, with a 
peacock's feather in her hand, called “Idle 
Moments” (10), is one of the prettiest of single 
figures. Air. Joseph Clark, almost the last of 
the school of Wilkie, AIalready, and Webster, is 
quite himself in “ The Very Image ” (14) ; and 
Air. Phil Alorris, more from carelessness than 
anything else, seems to have just missed a hit in 
his great white ship enteiing harbour, and the 
“Sweethearts and Wives” relieved against it 
on the quay. It is a subject to which it is to 
be hoped he will still do justice. Air. R. Caton 
Woodvillo is scarcely a colourist, but his 
“ Guards at Tel-el-Kebir ” (HOG) is a striking 
and original picture, and by far the best battle 
scene here. Of other notable work there is very 
little. Air. Wyllie, though vigorous as usual, 
has employed stronger colours this year with 
an effort scarcely- so successful ns might bo 
wished; and Mr. Herkomer’s “ Pressing to the 
West” (1043) is a repulsive scene in the emi¬ 
grant building in Castle Garden, New York, 
unredeemed by any fineness of artistic treat¬ 
ment. The pleasure of the exhibition is much 
increased by many unimportant pictures, good 
in execution and colour ; but these for the most 
part we must leave the reader to find for him¬ 
self. Air. Brown’s “Candidates for Girton ” is 
one of the best; and Air. Detmold's “ Archae¬ 
ologist” (33), Air. AVirgman’s refined “Portrait 
of a Lady ” (44), Air. W. II. Bartlett's “ A Bad 
Wind for Fish,” &c. (01), Aliss Alice Havers’ 
extremely pretty and carefully painted “Autumn 
Load,” combining as it were the feeling of Mr. 
Arthur Hughes and Aliss Kate Greenaway (144), 
young Air. Calderon’s horses and children 
called “ When the Long Day’s Work is Dono ” 
(1 10), Air. John Charlton's well-painted dogs 
and furniture and luxurious young ludy (103), 
Air. Adrian Stokes’ winter avenue with its 
pretty figure—an admirable picture, and Mr. 
Elmslie's little girl condemned to sit by her¬ 
self on a long form against a green wall (210), 
all help to lighten and brighten the general 
dulness of the first two rooms. In the largo 
gallery Air. Hayes’ “ Caught Tripping ” (300) 
is clever and bright; and it is saying much 
for Airs. Waller's pretty' little girl with a blue 
sash—“ Alihlrod Trvon ”—that she holds her 
own against AI. Albert Aublet’s fine “L’Enfant 
Rose (310). “Aliss Adeline Norman” (424) 
is another pretty girl by Air. Prinsep, the 
pleasantest of his works this year; and Air. 
Thaddeus Jones shows power, if not of a very 
agreeable kind, in his sketch (for it is little 
more) of the Duke of Took (432). It is in this 
gallery (IV.) that Air. Loudan’s finely imagined 
" St. Peter denying Christ” (407) is hung. It 
is a difficult picture to see properly on account of 
its sombre tints and effect of semi-darkness, but 
both for its feeling and its design it is a notablo 
work, especially from tho hand of so young an 
artist. Charming in its colour and refinement, 
and also, if wo mistake not, from the hand of 
another young artist, is a female head by Air. 
Philip W. Steer, called “ Fantaisio” (472); and 
hero it may be noticed, in mitigation of tho 
offences of the hanging committee that have 
skied AI. Wauters and AI. Alesilag, that in this 
case, and in many others, they havo hung in 
admirable places the works of young and un¬ 
known artists, male and female. In this room 
(Gallery V.) such justice has been done not 
only to Air. Steer, but to Air. Sainsbury’s clever, 
bright “Washing Day” (020) and to Mr. AV. 
Woekcs’ excellent picture of geese and a jack¬ 
daw who, seated on a post, is delivering “A 
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Michaelmas Sermon ” (JS); and in the next 
Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s clever “La Cocardo tri¬ 
colors ” (701), and Miss Jessica Huyllars’ 
admiralilo littio interior with figures, called 
“The Last to Leave,” are not tho only in¬ 
stances of a due recognition of young talent. 
It is, however, in the last room that this 
generosity is perhaps the most apparent, a 
great portion of one wall being taken up by 
works of little-known ladies, among whom 
must not bo reckoned Mrs. Alma Tadeina. 
Ilor “Saying Grace” (1012) is on this wall, 
and shows, perhaps, the highest level of 
terhni</itc reached in the exhibition by artists 
of her sex. Some of the heads are a little 
flat, but that fault may be found in even such 
tecomplishod work as M. Dagnan’s “Vaccina- 
lion” (738), and tho feeling is charming. 
More than 1.70 ladies are among the exhibitors 
in this Academy; and if among their work 
there is none of such high promise as that of 
Mr. Louden, Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. Solomon 
Solomon, Mr. Hates, or Mr. Steer, it is marked 
by great care and taste, and leavens the whole 
with a refinement which is not among the most 
prominent characteristics of modern art. Even 
m tho sculpture wo find something notable 
from female hands. Miss Susan Canton’s 
“Light of Asia” is a statuette of singularly 
pootio feeling; and tho Misses Casella, in their 
medallions of painted wax, make a praiseworthy 
attempt to restore a “ lost art.” Tho sensitive 
ami eager child’s head by Miss H. Montalba 
and Mrs. H. Goro lloolh's delicate bust 
(17.17) are other instances of the existenco of 
sculpturesque power in tho gentler sex. 

Among the works in sculpture not yet men¬ 
tioned is a beautifully modelled and poised 
female ligure, in high relief, by Mr. Wool nor, 
cast in bronze (1700). It is called “The Water 
Lily.” liesting on one foot, she is lowering 
the other to the leaf of a water lily which swims 
on tho water close to tho bank. Near it is an 
admirably modelled bronze figure of a naked 
boy, with his arms crossed over his eyes--an 
illustration to Mrs. Browning’s “ Cry of tho 
Children.” This accomplished work is by Mr. 
Arthur Atkinson. Fine modelling and un¬ 
affected tenderness mark the life-size group of 
“ Esau and Isaac,” by Mr. E. Roseoc Mullins 
(1(182), a work of very great promise. Not 
less must be said of Mr. Henry Bates’ “ Socrates 
teaching the People in the Agora,” which took 
the Academy prize. This and Mr. Loud,in's 
“Peter,” already mentioned, are among the 
happiest auguries for the future of English art. 
Mr. Bates' work has style, combined with fresh 
and natural conception. Mr. Lawson’s “ Ave 
Caesar” (180!)) is large and original in design, 
and Mr, Natorp’s “Hercules” (17-40) has a 
thoughtful dignity. The largo “ Lady Godiva” 
(1823) of Mr. Birch appeals to a popular senti¬ 
ment, and would probably “ take ” as a 
Parian statuette; but it will scarcely advance 
his reputation among lovers of sculpture. In 
his medallions, Mr. Povnter seems to follow 
the lead of Mr. Legros in aiming after the 
naturalistic effectiveness of the medallists of 
tho Renaissance; but his classic il proclivities 
appear to hinder him, and the result is some- 
whit stiff and hybrid. Of the foreign contri¬ 
butions, the most important is M. Rodin’s 
“L’Age d'Air.iin,” a figure of great imaginative 
force, modelled with a truth and subtlety 
scarcely approached by any work here. 

Cosmo Mo.nkuopse. 


Tin-: EHYTT exploratlox rrxn. 

A COLOSSUS OF COLOSSI. 

Is one of Mr. W. Flinders Petrie’s earlier 
Reports he mentioned that he had found 
several pieces of a granite colossus of Raineses 
11. (XIXth Dynasty), which had been cut up 


for building purposes by a Pharaoh of the 
NXIInd (Bubastite) Dynasty. At first sight 
of these blocks, disguised as they are by being 
squared and dressed on four sides, Mr. Flinders 
I’etrio estimated the height of the destroyed 
statue at about fifty feet. Since that time, 
however, lie has cleared, turned, measured, and 
photographed all the piled and scattered blocks 
of the ruined pylon into which these splendid 
fragments were built, thereby discovering many 
more pieces of the same figure. He is there¬ 
fore now able to estimate its original size upon 
a basis of positivo data. The conclusion to 
which Mr. Petrie has arrived is truly surprising. 
He finds that the statue thus sacrificed was 
a standing colossus of stupendous dimensions ; 
and that, in height and weight, it far ex¬ 
ceeded all other colossi of which we have 
cognizance. I give the results of Mr. Petrie’s 
measurements in his own words, from a recent 
Report to the Egypt Exploration Fund :— 

“ In the course of the excavations at San (Zoan- 
Tanis) there have been disclosed several portions 
of a red granite colossal statute of Raineses II. 
which, when whole, must have been the largest 
statue known. It appears to have been a standing 
figure of the usual type, crowned with the crown 
of Upper Egypt, and supported up the back by a 
pilaster. Judging from the dimensions of various 
parts, such as the car and the instep, and com¬ 
paring tho proportionate size of the cartouches 
(which are three feet wide) with those engraved 
upon other statues, this colossus must have been 
ninety-eight feet high from the foot to the crown. 
Together with its pedestal, which we can scarcely 
doubt was in one piece with it, it would altogether 
be about 11.7 feet high. The great toe measures 
eighteen inches acro-s. That it was a monolith is 
almost certain, from the fact that all the largest 
statues are without any joint; nor does this seem 
incredible, since there are obelisks nearly as long, 
lint this may claim to have been the tallest and 
heaviest statue that we know of, as the figure 
alone would weigh 70J tons, to which the acces¬ 
sories would probably add as much again. A total 
weight of 1,21)0 tons is most likely under, rather 
than over, the actual sum The statue has been 
cut up into building blocks by Sheshnnk III., and 
used in the construction of the great pylon ; hence, 
only small pieces of a few tons each arc now to be 
seen.” 

When it is remembered that these “ small 
pieces” (which we should call very large 
pieces) each represent in truth but a few super¬ 
ficial inches of a human body, it may be con¬ 
ceived that Mr. Petrie’s measurements have not 
been efleeted without a certain amount of dilli- 
culty. When compared with the dimensions of 
other colossi—as, for instance, with the giants 
of Aboo-Siinbel and the broken colossus of the 
Ramesseum at Thebes, which are the largest 
hitherto known—we at once recognise how much 
more wonderful a work must have been the 
red granite Raineses of Tunis. The Aboo-Sim- 
bel warders sit sixty-six feet high, without 
counting their platforms ; and, if they stood 
up, they would measure about eighty-three feet 
from the soles of their feet to the tops of their 
helmets. But then they are carved from the 
living reek, and the reck is sandstone ; so there 
were no difficulties of material or transport to 
be one mutered. The Ramesseum colossus, on 
the contrary, is sculptured, like this of Tunis, 
in the hard red granite of Sy ne. It is the 
Rames-eum giant of whom Diodorus wrote that 
“ the measure of his foot exceeded seven cubits,” 
which is, in fact, very nearly correct, the 
solid contents of tho whole mass of granite, 
when perfect, being calculated at 887 tons. 
Till now, this was the largest mil heaviest 
statue known; hut it was a sitting statue. 
The Raineses of Tunis stood upright, like the 
Seti II. of theLmvre ; and against the 8S7 tons 
of his brother of the Ramesseum we have to set 
the 1.2O0 tons which Mr. Petrie regards as a 
too modest estimate. 

Turning from colossi to obelisks, the Raineses 
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of Tanis surpassed them all in height, just as 
lie exceeded all other colossi in size and weight. 
The obelisks of Ilatshepsu at Kamak, one of 
which is yet standing, measured, according to 
Mariotto Pasha’s data, 108 feet 10 inches in 
height, and these arc tho loftiest in the world; 
but the colossus of Tanis overtopped them by 
more than six feet. To take a more familiar 
example: the height of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey is 102 feet; the Rameses of Tanis, if we 
possessed him entire, would need to be sawn off 
his pedestal to stand in it. The dome of the 
Reading-Room of the British Museum springs to 
a height of 100 feet from the floor below; hut, 
if we placed the Rameses of Tanis in the centre, 
where now sit tho learned and courteous super¬ 
intendent and his staff, nine feet of his red 
granite head-dress would appear above the root. 

Amelia B. Edwards, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 

NOTES OX ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is a pleasing duty to record that the honour 
of knighthood has been conferred upon Mr. 
F. W. Burton, Director of the National Gallery. 

At Messrs. Cassell’s premises in La Belle 
Sauvago Yard there are visible, during the 
month of Juno, a collection of designs in black- 
and-white numbering, say, about a couple of 
hundred pieces. No printed catalogue had 
been prepared when wc were invited to attend, 
but we do not know that the reader of this 
paragraph is any the worse off on that account 
as to tho information he will receive with re¬ 
gard to the exhibition, for we should hardly in 
any case have gone so far as to refer him to 
individual drawings. A true appreciation of 
black-and-white betokens a real interest in 
pictorial design. The legitimate seductiveness 
of colour is not often withheld with impunity 
when it is the general visitor rather than the 
special student who is asked to survey the 
work : and perhaps it is least of all likely to be 
withheld with impunity when the black-and- 
white is of the kind that is produced as a guide 
to tho wood-engraver—of a kind, that is, that 
is often lacking in that fineness of line and in 
those gradations which are more wont to ap¬ 
pear in drawings done for their own sake*. 
Messrs. Cassell show many intelligent drawings 
—some of them the work of men of position— 
but few would seem to have been wrought 
without thought of the further more or less 
mechanical process to which the design was to 
bo submitted. Few arc independent works, 
done without thought of their subsequent 
popularisation by wood-engraving. But the 
prices arc low, for the public demand for work 
of this order is no doubt very limited ; and when 
for three or four guineas the amateur may pick 
up a little drawing by Mr. Macbeth or, if not bv 
Mr. Macbeth, by Mr. G. L. Seymour or Miss M.L. 
Gow, the amateur is not unlikely to consider 
that he has a good opportunity. There is an 
extremely skilful little sketch by Mr. G. L. Sey¬ 
mour—the “ Old Clarendon Press,’ and a weir.l 
presentation of “Barnard's Inn’—that Inn 
of Chancery in which, if we remember rightly, 
one of the later of the heroes of Dickens, Pip 
of (irr.it Eri.rrtnt /cm, abode for a while. 

Thursday, May 13, the centenary of th-’ 
birth of the most famous of North-country 
painters, Thomas Miles Richardson, sen., was 
celebrated in Newcastle by the opening of an 
exhibition of nearly two hundred of his pictures. 
His best work, “ Greenwich from the Thames, 
occupies the post of honour.^ Richardson* 
painting of the scenery of the North is sttvr.g.y 
to the fore : but there arc also two fine picture- 
in oils of Conway Castle, as sen trern the 
land, and from the water ; ‘‘ A ' t- w o 

’Windermere:” “Sunrise in Borrow as.- 1 . 

“ Fast Castle, Berwickshire; ” ‘ Luitow, 
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Koslin, and Edinburgh Castles; ” “ Seathwaite, 
Cumberland ; ” “ Richmond, Yorkshire ; ” 

«• Richmond and the Vale of the Thames,” &c. 

Is the rage (and it is a noble rage) for erect¬ 
ing monuments to celebrated Frenchmen, we 
are glad to see that the great painter, Eugene 
Delacroix, is not to be forgotten. A distin¬ 
guished “commission d’initiativc ” 1ms been 
formed for the purpose of doing public honour 
to his memory. 

The town of Orleans is alive with exhibitions 
—horticultural, educational, and humanitarian 
—and these arc to be followed by three more 
of an industrial and artistic character. For 
this purpose the old Santo Campo, a cloister of 
the fifteenth century, has been restored to some¬ 
thing like its original appearance. 

We have received from the Fine Art Society 
an artist’s proof of a print which will be 
memorable for more reasons than one. It is a 
mezzotint, by Mr. Samuel Cousins, after his own 
portrait, by Mr. E. Long, exhibited at the 
Academy last year; and it is stated to be the 
last plate that Mr. Cousins will engrave. It is 
fitting that his career of sixty years should close 
with a work so interesting in itself and from its 
associations. To talk of Mr. Cousins’ successor 
is, as yet, too soon ; but Mr. J. D. Miller’s en¬ 
graving which wo noticed last week gives us 
ground for hoping that the art of the scraper 
will continue to maintain the rank in England 
that it deserves. 


THE STAGE. 

“CALLED back” AND “ CHATTKItTOX.” 

The Prince’s Theatre, which seemed destined 
to the performance of what is called genteel 
comedy, has suddenly been devoted—and with 
complete success—to the representation of 
melodrama, an adaptation of Mr. Hugh Con¬ 
way’s story of Called Back having been 
prepared by the author and Mr. Comyns Carr 
for production on these boards. Mr. Conway’s 
story, though it presented difficulties to the 
adapter, was yet of a kind to tempt him to 
overcome them. It was rich in ingenious 
sensation, it introduced us to novel scenes, it 
depicted unfamiliar character; and of its two 
chief defects—a want of probability, and some 
want of style—one would bo easily forgiven 
when the closet was exchanged for the boards, 
and the other might be overcome, and would, 
in any case, be less noticeable on the stage 
than in the printed volume. In a word, it 
was impossible, or to the utmost degree un¬ 
likely, that a rattling sensational story, already 
well put together, should pass unheeded by 
those who must provide the literature of the 
theatre. Called Back, having been seen in 
every railway-carnage this Christmas, might 
find prolonged existence on the stage at Mid- I 
summer. The experiment has been made with 
unquestioned success. The adaptation has been 
on the whole extremely well done; and a com¬ 
petent cast having been secured, and the piece 
rehearsed with infinite and—may wc say ?— 
quite modem pains, “ Called Back” has taken 
its place ns one of the stage triumphs of the 
s' a- m. From the very nature of the dish, 
we could not ourselves be enthusiastic about 
any conceivable presentation of it. Murder, 
conspiracy, blindness, melancholia, and the 
unexpected but inevitable rencontre are ingre¬ 
dients with which, for our own taste, we are 
fain to dispense; but they are beloved of an 
extensive public—there is a certain school 


which holds that in their further development, 
rather than in mere mental analysis, lies the 
future of fiction. That a reaction from the 
school of Messrs. James and Howells is prob¬ 
able—nay, already visible—wc readily admit; 
and, anyhow, those ingredients which we 
do not love—murder, conspiracy, blindness, 
melancholia, and the unexpected rencontre — 
have seldom been manipulated better than in 
the stirring melodrama which Mr. Conway 
•and Mr. Carr present. 

Wc cannot profess to follow, detail by detail, 
the numerous variations from the somewhat 
sensational story which arc made in the some¬ 
what sensational play. But there is one point of 
real dramatic importance, wholly new—a point 
which is concerned with the essence of the 
story, and not alone with its serviccablencss 
to the needs of the theatre. In the story, we 
are invited to bo interested in the heroine—to 
attach ourselves to her—seeing her for the 
first time when she is apparently quite hope¬ 
lessly mad. Mr. Conway’s imagination is of 
excessive fertility. An improbability will 
not readily arrest its progress, and he call 
no doubt conceive us as moved to the quick 
by the heroine’s misfortunes, as well as by 
her beauty. In reality, it is the interest in 
the story, and no special interest in the 
heroine, that carries us on. Now, in the 
play, all this is changed. We are permitted, 
so far as the spectator is ever required to do 
so, to “ suifer love” for her “ good parts ” 
before our sympathies are called upon to pity 
her in her seemingly hopeless fate. We like 
her before her misfortune, and then it is pos¬ 
sible—nay, even inevitable—that we should 
wish her well out of her misfortune. We 
await the cure, not only of the blindness of 
Gilbert, but of the malady of Pauline. This 
we conceive to he really the most important 
change that has been made in the play ; but, 
as has been implied above, there arc many 
minor changes, and good judgment has dic¬ 
tated them all. The action of the story 
requires it to shift from place to place, but 
there is, at all events, less frequent shifting 
in the drama than in the talc. Thus the 
chance meeting of hero and heroine in Italy is 
dispensed with. There are certain matters in 
which a play, when once the excitement has 
been roused in its progress, may be more im¬ 
probable than a novel; but there are likewise 
certain matters in which a novel may with 
impunity be more improbable than a play. A 
play stands in need of concentration; and that, 
among other virtues, is one which Mr. Conway 
ami Mr. Carr have imported into the stage 
adaptation of Mr. Conway’s talc. 

The company has been carefully chosen. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellow, as Gilbert Yuughan, is both 
picturesque and skilled. Mr. Anson is an 
impressive Dr. Ccneri; his death scene, it 
may be, is too prolonged, but on the stage it 
may be noticed that it is always with the 
utmost reluctance that any dramatis persona 
takes leave of life—the actor, like Charles the 
Second, is always “ an unconscionable time in 
dying,” but lie is generally less sensible than 
was that courteous monarch of the nccdless- 
ness of the delay that he occasions. A villain 
of a much more pronounced type than Dr. 
Ccneri is the political spy, Paolo Maeari. He 
is deeply moved only by one regret—that he 
has not put more people out of the way for 
ever while there was yet an opportunity. 


To Mr. Beerbohm-Tree — an actor rapidly 
rising to a foremost place—belongs the task 
of representing this gentleman. Miss Tilbury 
plays with ease the part of Gilbert Vaughan’s 
sister, a personage who had no existence in 
the tale, but whose presence is very serviceable 
to the drama. Miss Lingard is the heroine. 
She is one of only eight or ten actresses now 
on the stage whose union of talents and 
theatrical knowledge allow them to represent 
the “ leading lady ” in important pieces. Had 
Miss Lingard suggested girlhood more com¬ 
pletely, she would have beeii more lacking in 
experience. As it is, she sufficiently fulfils 
the conditions of the character she imperson¬ 
ates ; her performance is a serious artistic effort, 
adequate to the requirements of the play. 

We saw, the other morning, with great 
pleasure, the one-act piece by Messrs. Jones 
and Herman at the Princess’s. “ Chatterton ” 
obtained, and justifiably, a quite exceptional 
success. It is well constructed, admirably 
written, and excellently played. Indeed, as 
far as Mr. Wilson Barrett himself is con¬ 
cerned, the interpretation is remarkable, his 
performance of the chief character being on 
the whole the best thing that he has done, 
and very fine indeed. But first a word of the 
play. The Chatterton of the stage could 
hardly with any hope of succes; portray only 
the real fortunes of the inspired yet ill-con¬ 
ditioned youth who in 1770 came up from 
Bristol to London. The Chatterton of the 
stage must of necessity be a type—a type, 
too, not of ill-conditioned adolescence, over¬ 
burdened with vanity, hut of “ mighty poets 
in their misery dead.” Apart from the fact 
that the hero of Mr. Jones and Mr. Herman 
expires in Brook Street, out of Holbom, 
and is young and exhausted, instead of 
exhausted and old, he ha3 little more in 
common with the author of the Rowley 
MSS. than with the poet of the “ Man o’ 
Airlie.” We do not blame the departure; 
we only chronicle it. That indispensable 
element, a “ female interest ”—if we may be 
allowed the hideous phrase—has been found 
for him. Alfred do Vigny knew that to be 
necessary, and so have Messrs. Jones and 
Herman. One Lady Mary is in love with 
Chatterton. It would be altogether against 
the purpose of the play—against the possi¬ 
bility of its tragic ending—if Lady Mary 
were allowed to interview him. She loves 
him, and is able to save him, and, if they two 
met, she would inevitably tell him so. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mrs. Angel, the sack-maker, who 
has let her sec the poet’s lodgings, and leave 
a note for him, which he does not discover 
until he has already swallowed tho poison 
which will be fatal to him, spirits her out of tho 
way by one door just as Chatterton is coming 
in by another; so that of actual love scene 
there can be none. But Lady Mary’s long 
soliloquy is in reality a long love scene, and 
Miss Ormsby plays it with naturalness and 
enthusiasm, with tenderness and grace, so 
that tho “ female interest ” is eminently ser¬ 
viceable. Chatterton had something to live 
for besides the publication of his verses, and 
his death accordingly appears the more lament¬ 
able to those whom literary ambition no 
longer stirs. Tl is is the service of the love 
scene; but the play has other aids. The 
unavailing motherly solicitude of Mrs. Angel 
—represented sympathetically enough by Mrs. 
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Huntley—heightens the interest in the poet’s 
fortunes, and so does the poet’s own resistance 
to the temptations offered to him by Nat 
Boaden, the dissolute draughtsman—an early 
agnostic. Mr. George Barrett plays that part 
very forcibly; and there is still another part in 
the little piece, but it is of little account. It 
is that of the cousin of Lady Mary—Cecilia 
is her name—who comes with Lady Mary so 
that that young woman shall not defy the 
conventionalities too appallingly. As the 
young Lady Mary is engagingly romantic, 
Cecilia, for purposes of contrast, must be 
lively or commonplace, but, as the moment is 
not one for either commonplace or vivacity, 
Cecilia is by no means “in it.” There re¬ 
mains to speak of Mr. "Wilson Barrett and, 
with him, of the vigorous and poetic dialogue 
or monologue which Mr. Jones and Mr. Her¬ 
man have furnished, and which he delivers 
with so admirable and various an art. 
“ Chatterton ” would be good reading, for the 
simple reason that it is such good writing; 
but for its performance on the stage it needs 
an actor of infinite resource, of unfailing 
capacity. A certain sternness of resolve 
which sits upon Mr. "Wilson Barrett not quite 
fittingly, we think, in all he does is in 
“ Chatterton ” wholly in its place, while at 
the same time a flexibility in excess of any 
that he has ever shown here belongs to the 
actor, and likewise serves him in good stead. 
In brief, his performance is admirable ; it is 
highly enjoyable and worthily impressive. 
The frenzy of passion and of ambition dis¬ 
appointed is represented as potently as is the 
calm which follows on the realisation of the 
certainty of death. A conception which, on 
the part of the authors, is genuinely poetical 
is worked out by the actor with full command 
of resource. "We hope that “Chatterton” 
may be played often, for, if the public takes 
to it, it will have taken to an artistic thing. 

Frederick "Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

We hear that on the return of the Haymnrkot 
Company from their long autumn holiday the 
play of “Diplomacy,” with which they were so 
successful at the Prince of Wales’s, is likely to 
be revived. 

Mu. Henry Irving returns to the Lyceum 
Theatre to-night, when “Much Ado about 
Nothing” will be performed. It is said that 
“ Twelfth Night” will be given before tho close 
of the season.” 


MUSIC. 

ItECENT CONCENTS. 

Mr. Max Paver, son of Mr. E. Pauer, gave 
the first of two performances of clavecin and 
pianoforte music at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
last Thursday week. It was his first public 
appearance in London, and in a long and well- 
arranged programme he gave us a good oppor¬ 
tunity of judging his powers as pianist and 
musician. He has received instruction on the 
piano from his father only, and the highly es- 
teemedProfessorhasevidontlytakcn the greatest 
care with his pupil. We think, however, that 
he wiU be fully rewarded for all his trouble, for 
the young pianist has already attained to a high 
degree of proficiency, and gives good promise 
for the future. We ought to mention that he is 
at present only a little over seventeen years of 
age. In Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor (the one 


dedicated to his wife), and also in Beethoven’s 
Bonata in F sharp (op. 78), there were signs of 
immaturity so far as the reading of tho works 
was concerned ; but in all the other pieces he 
gave a very good account of himself. His tech¬ 
nique is excellent: he has an agreeable touch, 
and he plays intelligently. Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasia, Mendelssohn’s Caprice in E (op. 38, 
No. 2), and Brahms’ “ Variations and Fugue on 
an Air of Ilandel” (op. 24) were most success¬ 
fully rendered. The last-named piece, indeed, 
was given with remarkable clearness, power, 
and brilliancy ; and those acquainted with the 
immense difficulty of these Variations will 
understand that this is no small praise. Tho 
programme concluded with studies by Liszt and 
Tlialberg, which enabled Mr. Max l’aucr still 
further to show his command of the key-board. 

As we announced, Brahms’ new Symphony in 
F was repeated at the sixth Kichter Concert, last 
Monday evening, at St. James’s Hall. The 
work again made a most favourable impression. 
The two middle movements were not difficult to 
follow at a first hearing, and in a sense the 
same may be said of the opening alhyro and 
the finale; but further acquaintance with them 
reveals to us more fully their depth of thought 
and their beauties of workmanship and orches¬ 
tration. We certainly consider the finale not 
only the finest portion of the Symphony, but 
one of Brahms’ most powerful inspirations. 
The work was magnificently played, and by the 
production of this masterpiece Herr llichter has 
made his present season memorable. The pro¬ 
gramme included an early Overture of Weber’s, 
“The Euler of the Spirits.” It was composed 
in 1804 as an introduction to “ Kubezahl; ” the 
Opera was not completed, but seven years later 
the composer rewrote the Overture, and intro¬ 
duced it at a concert in Munich. Tho music 
shows a foretaste of the glories of the “Frey- 
sehiitz ” and “Obcron” Overtures. Herr 
Hugo Ileermann made his first appearance at 
the Kichter Concerts, and played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto. Instrumental solos are 
so rarely included in the programmes that 
ono naturally expects something exceptional. 
There were many good points about Herr 
Heermann’s performance, both in matter of 
hr/in I./iif and reading; but there was a want 
of intellectual power, and at times the intona¬ 
tion was not all that could bo desired. lie 
was, however, much applauded. The “ Khine- 
Daugbters” song from the “ Gotterdammerung” 
was well sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, Fniulein 
Tliekla Friedlander, and Miss Damian; an 
attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, was made to 
curare it. 

Mdme. Sophie Lowe and Miss Lena Little 
gave a morning concert at the Prince’s Hall on 
Tuesday, May 27. Mdlle. Marie Wurrn, a pupil 
of Mdme. Schumann, played a Fugue of Bach’s 
and some solos of her own : the Fugue, though 
neatly rendered, was somewhat hurried. Mdme. 
Norman-Ncruda performed in her best style a 
showy but commonplace solo by Vieuxtemps. 
The chief features of the programme were the 
sixteen songs, “ Dichterliebe,” by Schumann. 
They were sung with taste, but we doubt the 
wisdom of giving tho entire sot; and, moreover, 
some of the numbers seem intended for baritone 
voice. 

The production of Mr. F. Cowen’s fourth 
Symphony at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, 
last Wednesday evening, deserves special men¬ 
tion ; it is an English work, and, besides, an 
important contribution to one of the highest 
forms of musical art. The analyst in the pro- 
gramme-book tells us he considered it his first 
duty to find a name for the “new arrival,” 
and, from the character of certain passages and 
the presence of a liarp, felt justified in giving 
to it tho title of “Welsh” Symphony. There 
is, however, no marked local colour; and the 
key of B flat minor sufficiently distinguishes it 


not only from the composer’s three other Sym¬ 
phonies, but from all other works of this class. 
The analyst notices—nay, we may almost say 
regrets—the rigid adherence to classical forms 
exhibited in every movement. "When the spirit 
leads a composer to depart from established 
forms, by all means let him do so ; otherwise, 
following in the footsteps of illustrious prede¬ 
cessors is not only right, but praiseworthy. 
Space will not allow of a detailed notice of the 
music. The opening movement does not alto¬ 
gether satisfy us in the choice of subject- 
matter ; the first theme is of indefinite char¬ 
acter, and the second not very original; but 
[ the workmanship is excellent, and the orches¬ 
tration most attractive; there are some delicate 
touches quito in the Schubert vein. The eviu 
is a little bit commonplace. The slow' move¬ 
ment is a song without words, tender and 
graceful ; the harmonies and rhythms are 
original and attractive. The scherzo may be 
noted for its quaint trio. The final*, in the 
key of B flat major, contains some exceedingly 
clever and elaborate workmanship, and forms 
a brilliant and effective conclusion to a work of 
great merit and earnestness. The Symphony 
was conducted by tho composer, who was loudly 
applauded at the close. The programme in¬ 
cluded a showy Concerto for double-bass by 
the celebrated player Sig. Bottesini, who has 
not appeared in London for several years; 
Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in E minor, per¬ 
formed by Mdme. Essipoff with brilliancy, 
though not with sufficient passion ; and songs 
by Mdme. Valieria and Mr. Maas. 

J. S. SlIEELOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Order of the Coif. By Alexander Pulling. 

(Clowes.) 

The world is well aware of the antiquity and 
dignity of the degree of a Serjeant-at-law, 
which all the sages of the Bench and Bar 
were at one time compelled to attain, and 
will greet with kindly interest the appearance 
of this stately monument set np in memory of 
departed and departing glories of the long- 
robed brothers of the coif. Their learned 
spokesman would even claim for them to 
have existed as an Order in the true sense of 
the term among the brotherhoods of the world 
of chivalry, such as the Knights of the Bath, 
the Hospitallers, and the Militia of the Temple 
of Solomon. We may admit, at any rate, 
that they were constituted for several cen¬ 
turies as a privileged society or estate, taking 
the same place in the profession of the law 
as the doctors of the learned faculties among 
the members of the greater universities. 
The Serjeants are believed to have formed the 
whole practising Bar while the King’s Court 
was still undivided; and after its separation 
into several branches they retained a right of 
exclusive audience in the Court of Common 
Pleas, which was only abolished in 1834 after 
a long and angry controversy. Their privi¬ 
leges in our own time have gradually dwindled 
away, though the Order was saved from extinc¬ 
tion by the rule, existing until recently, that 
every judge was bound, before his appoint¬ 
ment, to take upon him the estate and degree 
of the coif. On the fusion of the courts 
under the Judicature Acts this ancient regu¬ 
lation was abrogated, in order, as we may 
suppose, to relieve the equity judges from an 
unexpected and burdensome obligation. Since 
that time no new Serjeants have been ap¬ 
pointed, though it is believed that there is no 
reason why the Crown should not renew the 
grant of the dignity if the Bar were desirous 
of that honour. The author asks whether it is 
expedient “ that the highest grade at the Bar 
known to the common law should be swept 
away;” but in truth the brethren themselves 
appear to have supplied the answer to the best 
of their ability, when they disposed of the old 
Inn in Chancery Lane where they and their 
predecessors had met during four centuries as 
the occasions of the profession required. The 
author gives a very interesting account of the 
old house in Chancery Lane which was occu¬ 
pied by the Serjeants under successive leases 
from the year 1394 to the passing of an Act 
in 1834 by which they were incorporated and 
enabled to purchase the freehold. The out¬ 
lay was being gradually paid off when it be¬ 
came apparent in 1877 that the Order was 
likely to die a natural death. 

“ In this change of the law, the old Inn of the 
serjeants was at once consigned to destruction. 


The judges and serjeants took tho only course 
open to them, sold their property, paid off all 
charges, and wound up their corporate affairs 
in due course. . . . This incorporated 

society still continues, though without worldly 
property, for its accounts have all been wound 
up. Its only remaining possessions, the in¬ 
teresting old pictures, have been presented to 
the National Portrait Gallery, and now form 
part of that collection.” 

It has evidently been a labour of love to our 
author to collect all that can be known as to 
the daily life of the old Serjeants who dressed 
in such gorgeous apparel, and took part in such 
splendid feasts, when the rooks built in Elm 
Court and the rabbits abounded in the coney- 
garth at Lincoln’s Inn. Each Serjeant stood 
by his allotted pillar in St. Paul’s, or walked 
in the “paradise” or parvis at the porch, 
clothed in a priestly robe of scarlet or “ violet 
in grain,” “ or parti-coloured and rayed with 
blue and tawny” or “mustard and murrey.” 
On his head he wore the famous coif or cap of 
white silk or linen, and on his shoulders a 
hood of bright colours with lappets aud trim¬ 
mings of lambswool. Even Fortescue and 
Dugdale have not disdained to enter with 
animation into the details of the legal milli¬ 
nery ; but the subject has ceased to have much 
interest since the time when the Bar went 
into mourning for Queen Anne “ and have so 
remained ever since.” All these cowls and 
hoods and habits are tossed into the Limbo of 
Vanity, “ white, black, and gray, with all 
their trumpery ; ” and even the blanched coif 
itself survives only in the shape of a spot or 
wafer in the centre of that black patch which 
ornaments tho Judge’s majestic peruke or 
“ beehive wig.” 

When a Ser jeant received his appointment 
he bade farewell to the Inn of Court where 
he had served us reader and bencher, and was 
usually presented with a handsome contribu¬ 
tion of gold pieces hidden in a pair of gloves, 
under the name of a “ regard,” with the 
view of helping him towards the great charges 
of taking his new degree. The expenses of in¬ 
stallation were very heavy; the new Serjeant 
had not only to provide a great number of 
persons with coloured cloth for liveries, but 
to give rings of fine “angel gold” to the 
King and Queen, the great officers of state, 
and various officials about the law courts. 
Besides all these expenses he had to join with 
the other newly appointed Serjeants in giving 
a feast or banquet of the most extravagant 
kind. An old chronicler tells us that at one 
feast in his time there were present “ all the 
lords and commons of the Parliament, the 
mayor and aldermen, and a great number of 
the commons of the City of London.” At the 
feast of 1555 we find such expensive items as 
swans and roast bustards, chewet-pies and 
great jowls of sturgeon, salmon, and all kinds 
of game, besides multitudes of plovers and 
larks. Mr. Walpole sent in as his contribu¬ 
tion, besides a quantity of venison, twenty- 
four swans, a crane at ten shillings, and two 
turkeys at four shillings a-piece. Each Ser¬ 
jeant’s share of the provisions amounted to 
about £37, without counting the venison. 

There is no space left for describing their 
other feastings and rcvellings. They took 
part in the brawls at Christmas under the lord 
of misrule when judges and serjeants danced 
“ round about the coal-fire ” to a quaint and 
mock-stately tune; and they joined in the 


students’ diversions when a cat and a fox 
were hunted in the Middle Temple Hall 
“with nine or ten couple of hounds” just 
before the second course of the Christmas 
banquet. Those were the merry days when 
the Londoners refused “ to work like an ass 
from morning unto night,” and the judges 
got their work over by eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and, after taking their refreshment, 
spent tho rest of the day in studies or innocent 
amusements “ free from all care and worldly 
avocations.” Charles Elton. 


Callirrhoe; Fair Rosamund. By Michael 
Eield. (Bell.) 

Mr. Michael Field shows more intention in 
his poetry than we often find in a first book. 
As a rule, the desire and form of expression 
come long before the message to be said. 
But Mr. Field is very clear as to his message. 
He sings the glories of enthusiasm, and 
preaches the gospel of ecstasy to an old and 
chiller-minded world. 

It is not often, in modern English verse, 
that wo light upon a book so genuinely 
romantic. The scorn of bourgeois common¬ 
place, the naif young hatred of the “ lame 
creature, custom,” the urgent battle waged 
against routine in these plays, with their 
fresh poetic ring, belong to another age than 
ours. England in 1820, France in 1830, 
was well accustomed to this tone; twenty 
years ago Mr. Swinburne sounded it again. 
Since then we have heard that poetry is a 
criticism of life. The value of the little 
book before us lies in a certain fusion of 
the passionate ardour of tho Romantics 
with the more serious qualities of the later 
school. 

Perhaps we are sounding a trumpet too 
loud for the size of our pageant. Two small 
dramas—or rather sketches for dramas—are 
all the book contains ; and these are defaced 
by passages of triviality, lapses of taste, 
errors and crudenesses of execution. But 
behind all these faults there remains an 
individual character, a realised design. And 
this, in minor poetry, is rare. 

We shall best do justice to this quality 
by giving an outline of tho author’s plan. 
The introduction of the Bacchic cult to 
Calydon forms the motive of “ Callirrhoe.” 
Conscious of his anachronism, Mr. Field 
defers the worship of the Bromian god until 
the later days of Greece; he is eager to be 
in the wrong with Shakspere, and Virgil, and 
Euripides, those great Romantics. Time and 
space are no bars to his conception. And, 
indeed, we do not quarrel with any poet on 
this account. Let him seize or make the 
moment best fitted to his work. In the 
case of “ Calirrhoe ” Mr. Field has had a choice 
of moments. In mystic Alexandria, in the 
Jacqueries and ecstasies of the thirteenth 
century, in tho supernatural seventeenth 
century, in tho delirium of the Reign of 
Terror, nay, even in the spiritism of to¬ 
day, the cult of Dionysus is new-born. For 
good or for evil, these periodic outbreaks of 
contagious ecstasy are parts of the history of 
the world. 

When the drama of “ Callirrhoe ” begins, 
the wild religion of Bacchus is gaining 
Calydon. Within the city the altars of the 
elder gods still smoke, mce-ordered custom 
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pursues its even way; but, on tbe hills 
outside, the Maenads hold their frenzied 
revels, which the women of the city steal 
away to join; and Coresus, the priest of 
Bacchus, preaches to the multitude of ecstasy 
and fury. Old laws are breaking up; a longing 
for freedom and mystery is born ; tumult is 
in the air. At this moment the play begins, 
the scene opens on the hills upon the 
fttorrow of a revel. 

The irometi lie in heaps about the court, 

Their dappled fawn skins laid aside for heat; 

Their ruined wreaths of scarlet briony 

And fennel-staves lying across the limbs 

That gleam the clearer in the glow of sleep.” 

Only the priest, Coresus, watches. Suddenly 
a Maenad starts from slumber, dreaming she 
has seen him slain on the altar of Bacchus. 
Having Calmed her fears, he sends her forth 
to win new sisters to her service; and chief 
over all he desires Callirrhbe. But Callirrhoe 
is centred in the party of order. The curtain 
rises on her quiet home. She sits and spins, 
and her very spinning song, enjoining patience 
hi mediocrity, is a protest against the new 
ideas. The door bursts open; a girl flies in 
dad Crouches at her feet—a wild, dishevelled 
maiden who has escaped the Maenads that 
enticed her to the hills. She flees for shelter 
to Callitfhoe’s arms, and we feel that Coresus 
Will have no easy convert here. He, how¬ 
ever, WaylayS Callirrhbe at the well, and 
seeks to obtain her for the Bromian worship 
—seeks to Win not only a Maenad, but a bride. 
He gains her heart, but not her will; she 
dismisses the man she loves and scorns, “ the 
Bacchic priest,” and, frantic with anger, 
Coresus rushes to the altar of his god and 
calls down a plague on Calydon. The second 
act reveals the city given over to death and 
Confusion. The citizens in their despair 
send Bmathion, the brother of Callirrhbe, 
to question the oracle at Dodona. In the 
third act he returns with a dreadful message. 
Callirrhbe herself, if she can find none to die 
for her, must die for scorn of Bacchus’ 
priest. Hone steps forward to perish in her 
Stead; lovers and kinsmen stand afar off. 
But Coresus, having raised the knife to slay 
her, plunges it instead into his own bosom 
and dies, leaving Callirrhbe his latest Maenad. 

In so hasty a sketch we pass over much 
that is crude and much that is really powerful. 
"We leave out the character of Machaon, the 
humane and sceptical physician, who is the 
virtual hero of the piece (it is a thousand 
pitioe that Mr. Field converts him at the 
last!). We say nothing of the coarse, but 
pathetic, sketch of the old virgin priestess, 
with hor heart of nineteen in a body of 
ninety; nor of the truly charming and touch¬ 
ing figure of the little Faun, who represents 
whatever is most innocent and fairest in the 
Dionysan nature-worship. 

We have no space to speak of “Fair Rosa¬ 
mund ”—a far inferior effort. But this also 
has passages of picturesque imagination with 
promise for the future, particularly in the 
Sketch of the Quixotic, unworldly old knight. 
Sir Thopaz. And hero, also, Mr. Field wages 
war against a conventional, routinist concep¬ 
tion of life and duty—striving to show that 
morality is a personal quality, not a condition 
to be achieved by recipe. A saint may sin 
and still be a saint; a villain smile and smile 


and be no less a villain. This we imagine to 
be the motive of “ Fair Rosamund.” 

It will be seen that here is a young writer 
with plenty of convictions and plenty of 
courage. In addition, we may credit him 
with a fresh gift of song, a picturesque and 
vivid style, as yet without distinction or 
reserve. But it is rather the firm design than 
the technical merits of his book which denote 
it as a work of promise. 

A. Mary F. Robinson. 


A COUPLE OF AMERICAN PASTORALS. 

Ranch, Notes in Kansas , Colorado, the Indian 

Territory, and Northern Texas. By 

Reginald Aldridge. (Longmans.) 

Gone to Texas : Letters from our Boys. 

Edited by Thomas Hughes. (Macmillan.) 
Stock-orazino literature has of late been 
rather rank in “ the Row,” though most fre¬ 
quently what purported to be merely an 
innocent diary “published by request” 
proved before long to be an ingeniously dis¬ 
guised prospectus of a Ranch Company. It 
is satisfactory to find that neither of the two 
books before us appears under any such false 
pretence. Mr. Aldridge seems to have made 
his fortune, and has nothing to sell to his 
pecunious countrymen; and though Mr. 
Hughes acknowledges that his nephews wrote 
the letters which he has so skilfully pieced 
together, without the faintest idea that they 
were ever to appear in print, no attempt has 
been made to interpolate the usual platitudes 
about “ boundless resources ” and so forth. 
No one has pressed Mr. Aldridge to give 
his experiences to the world. He docs 
not seem to have even kept a diary with 
views anent future book-making, but simply 
jots down “ whatever he could remember that 
seemed likely to interest the general reader 
or to assist anyone in forming an opinion as 
regards the suitability of the life in connexion 
with his own predilections and pocket-book.” 

The result is an unpretentious and very 
pleasant little volume. Literary grace is not 
strained after, though sometimes attained; 
and its pages are entirely wanting in that 
affectation of humour which renders so 
depressing the maiden efforts of duller men. 
The impression these “Notes” leave is that 
the author is an energetic, intelligent young 
Englishman who, finding civil engineering on 
the Great "Western Railway not so brisk as 
he had hoped, embarked in a pursuit as 
widely different from that to which he had 
been bred as it is possible for one profession 
to be to another. All he knew about Kansas 
and its cattle was derived from some letters of 
“ St. Karnes ” in the Field. Yet, by shrewd¬ 
ness and indomitable pluck, or, as Mr. Ald¬ 
ridge prefers to put it, “ good luck,” he has 
been enabled, after less than seven years, to 
become a substantial “ ranchman,” whose 
herds graze, if not on a thousand hills, at 
least on a good many acres, for which he 
has not paid. The youth who is fired 
with ambition to be a “ cowboy” cannot do 
better than read these Notes. Everything, 
so far as we have tested the statements, seems to 
be set down honestly, without exaggeration, 
and devoid of untoward intentions against the 
purse of the promoter. How much it costs 
to buy stock, when it is best to sell them, and 
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the figure that they bring in different markets 
are all detailed with minute accuracy. After 
studying these calculations the novice may 
not be quite ready to begin business as a 
grazier on his own account; but he will be 
in a position to know whether the rough life 
is likely to suit him, what kind of experience 
he may expect, and, above all, whether his 
exchequer will bear the experiment. 

Mr. Aldridge was reasonably successful. 
However, he warns those who might imagine 
his case to be a typical one, that the conditions 
for success in the future arc by no means so 
favourable as they once were. Land is getting 
scarcer, and there are now few places where a 
man can drive in a herd of cattle and estab¬ 
lish a run without asking leave of anybody as 
he could a few years ago. Now, he will 
usually have to buy out someone already in 
possession. There are still unoccupied ranges 
in Montana and perhaps in 'Wyoming; but 
south of these Territories it is hard to find a 
tract not already claimed by a prior occupant. 
A large ranch can only be got by tacking 
together a number of smaller holdings. Beef 
is not likely to diminish much in price as years 
advance, for the cattle exported bear a very 
small proportion to those consumed within the 
bounds of the United States, or which must 
in future be required for filling the mouths of 
the millions who by that time will swarm 
over the length and breadth of the great 
Republic, though it is scarcely possible in days 
when so much money is seeking investment 
that any business can long continue to pay at 
the rate of forty or fifty per cent. The “ big 
boom” is over, and if a “ rancher” is not to 
land himself in the Kansas City representative 
of Queer Street, he had better calculate his 
profits at a half or third of that interest, and 
think himself fortunate if he obtains as much. 
On all such points, Mr. Aldridge is a safe guide. 
His pages are never wearisome, even to the 
reader whose acquaintance with cattle is on 
a par with what Dr. Johnson declares was 
the extent of Goldsmith’s knowledge of 
natural history. The four plates help to 
elucidate the text; and if only the publishers 
had hinted to the author that a table of con¬ 
tents and an index are delicate attentions 
always appreciated by the public we should 
have had little except praise to bestow on 
one of the latest additions to the Anglo- 
American library. 

Gone to Texas is a volume of a somewhat 
similar type, and equally without an index. 
Not many years ago, when an American 
desired to express in emphatic language the 
fact that a youth had gone to the dogs, ho 
employed the letters “ G. T. T.” These were 
in the days when the territorial judge was 
shown an eighteen-inch bowie knife as a 
complete edition of the “Lone Star” Code, 
and when a traveller, after passing an agree¬ 
able evening in the bar-room of a Houston 
hotel, was asked, in an enigmatical manner, 
“ What mout have been your name before you 
left the States?” There are still a good many 
Texan citizens who have changed their patro¬ 
nymics with their sky; and only recently a 
public school in one of the rural districts had 
to be closed, the pupils being simply “ walk¬ 
ing arsenals,” whoso truculence endangered 
the community. 

However, we hear little of lethal weapons 
in these letters, though a “ cowboy ’’ did ex- 
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press surprise at beiDg asked whether he had 
paid for admission to a Mexican fandango 
“ when he had his six-shooter on.” Four 
nephews of the author of Tom Brown's School¬ 
days sought their fortune in that State as 
“ sheep-men,” and, though they have not yet 
found it, their enterprise, steadiness, and con¬ 
tagious energy bid fair to land them among 
the “prominent citizens” of San Antonio. 
In a Preface, penned with characteristic man¬ 
liness, Mr. Hughes relates the circumstances 
under which “his boys” embarked on this 
enterprise, and leaves them to tell their own 
story in the letters ■written to him and to their 
father nnd sister, assuring us that, except for 
the connecting notes added here and there, 
the MSS. have been printed just as they were 
received. This editorial statement was scarcely 
requisite, for every page of the book bears 
the impress of a boyish hand. Whether it is 
“Willy,” “Chico,” “Doctor,” or “Tim” 
who is writing, we have before us a high- 
spirited, fine-principled lad, full of life and 
hope, and fresh from the atmosphere of Marl¬ 
borough, Cheltenham, or Westminster. It is 
often a mistaken kindness to publish such 
boyish effusions, for, like the poems with 
which so many of us began the life literary, 
they are regarded by the time middle ago is 
reached as youthful follies, which are sedu¬ 
lously hidden behind the more presentable 
volumes on the library shelves. The young 
Hugheses and their cousin have, however, no 
reason to be ashamed of their bookish co¬ 
partnery. It is not a high-class work; but it 
is not intended to be anything more than a 
description of how they fared in first facing 
the world, and is not unworthy of the name 
they bear. It is just such a book as those 
situated as they were six years ago will 
gladly welcome, for there are no after-thoughts 
in it. Everything is set down as it occurred; 
and, though we might have been better 
pleased had they been less chary of the 
family feelings by concealing some of their 
failures, the motive is so good that one can¬ 
not but admire the cheery disposition which 
runs through this narrative of how four 
English boys carved out independence for 
themselves with the aid of less capital than 
a year at Oxford is supposed to demand. 
Like Mr. Aldridge, they were graziers on a 
ranch—with a final c —but, unlike him, they 
devoted themselves to the humbler speciality 
of sheep, and, on the whole, were fairly pros¬ 
perous. Their book is indeed the evolution 
of a ranchman. Beginning with letters 
homo in which everything is new to the 
inexperienced travellers, and when their 
vocabulary smacks of the public school boy, 
it is amusing to notice how gradually the 
argot of Marlborough and Westminster is 
replaced by that of the region in which they 
are settled. Fowls become “chickens,” 
treaclo “ molasses,” aristocratic “ high toned,” 
and by Jove “ great Scott.” The young 
ranchmen cease to think—they “guess;” 
“mighty” is the favourite adjective; and 
instead of getting the advantage in a “ trade ” 
they congratulate themselves on having “the 
bulge ” on the other party to the bargain. 
They do not shoot, but “lead” an animal; 
do not meet with luck, but “ strike ” it; and 
though Cousin Willie docs talk of “ learning 
Mexican”—by which, of course, he means 
Spanish— he scorns to refer to the Hispano- 


American except by the United Statesese 
term of “ greaser.” There is, moreover, a fine 
self-reliance in the “ boys,” a determination to 
make the best of everything, a resolve never 
to look back, and even to believe after being 
a few hours in New York that it is bound 
in time to “ lick London all to nothing.” 

All of this is very entertaining. At the 
same time the intending immigrant will learn 
from the “ boys ” far more honestly than 
he can from the gaudy covered, but ex¬ 
tremely mendacious, pamphlets which the 
agents of land and railway companies scatter 
broadcast throughout Europe what kind of 
life he may reckon on, what work he must 
do, what fare he will receive, and what 
wages he can or cannot earn. There is 
little, except their own occasional misfortunes, 
concealed. We hear when the fence was 
completed, how the new thatch is working, 
that the well has run dry, how the bread¬ 
baking experiment turned out, what they got 
for the scrub in San Antonio, and that the 
collie had pupped—mother and family doing 
as well as could be expected. The picture 
they paint is not an idyllic one. It is a 
rough, hard life, among rough men, to extract 
a fortune out of soil which costs £20 the 
648 acres, and one not to be lightly adopted by 
a lad who longs for the flesh-pots of London. 
Mr. Hughes—we note—has little to say about 
Rugby in this volume. Chaucer and some 
romantic sort of mixture of public school 
traditions, with the prosaic struggle to raise 
bread out of the cold soil of a Tennesseean 
plateau, proved incompatible. Yet, after all, 
it is questionable whether it is not better to 
toil in the sun and lie on clay floors for the 
pleasure of being able to pen this sentence— 
at p. 187 of “ Chico’s ” progress :— 

“ I spend all my spare time now looking out of 
the windows in the now house. It gives tlio 
country quite a new aspect, somehow, looking 
at it through a window, and makes one feel 
respectable, not to say grand. I must really 
invest in a top hat now, to be in keeping with 
the rancho.” 

Another stage of respectability is marked by 
one of them “ shaving every week ; ” but even 
Cousin Tim, long before he has attained that 
distinction, and is working as “ hired man ” 
to another rancher, is able to write that “it’s 
considerably harder than driving a quill in 
Mark Lane, but I wouldn’t exchange lives 
for a good deal.” This is the key-note to the 
entire correspondence, which Mr. Hughes has 
rendered a service to his countrymen by pub¬ 
lishing ; though we may regret that neither he 
nor his nephews can find room for their enter¬ 
prise within the wide-stretching colonics of 
Great Britain. Robebt Brown. 


The Institutes of the Law of Nations: a Trea¬ 
tise of the Jural Relations of Separate 
Political Communities. By James Lorimer. 
In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

“ I cannot doubt,” says Prof. Lorimer, giving 
kindly yet, as we hope, vain encouragement 
to Englishmen, 

“ that a generation of jurists who have had the 
courage to abandon the long-cherislied distinc¬ 
tion between law and equity will find their 
way by the ordinary means of subjective and 
objective induction back to the path of ethical 
consciousness—what we in Scotland call ‘ Com¬ 


mon Sense’—by which the rest of mankind 
have been led to the fountain of nature.” 

He has himself laboured hard to bring us 
back to nature. Rather more than ten years 
ago he wrote his Institutes of Law to demon¬ 
strate the inseparable relation between juris¬ 
prudence and ethics. The principles then 
laid down he now applies to the law of 
nations, which he defines and expounds as 
the law of nature realised in the relations of 
separate nations. In his opinion, jurists since 
the time of Vattel have, with a few recent 
exceptions, been drifting farther and farther 
away from truth. They have divorced law 
from ethics. They have abandoned all abso¬ 
lute and necessary standards. They even 
speak with disrespect of the general scheme 
of the universe. While recognising that the 
empirical method (by which he means the 
historical method) has a legitimate function 
in helping us to discover natural laws, Prof. 
Lorimer seeks to restore to his science some¬ 
thing of its ancient dignity, and, by finding 
for it a deeper foundation than comity or 
convention, to place it once more in advance 
of, instead of behind, the age. 

There is a peculiar difficulty in dealing 
with his work. Unless his general conception 
of law be accepted as true, one is excited to 
opposition in every chapter, and is apt to 
undervalue the independent thought and the 
wide knowledge which it displays. There 
are, indeed, some resting-places where he 
comes from the clouds; and to many readers, 
dazed by the law of nature, these will seem 
the best parts of the book. After a chapter 
on treaties, in which we are told “ that there 
is no such thing as a purely conventional law, 
and a treaty can no more create a right than 
it can create a man,” there is a sense of relief 
in coming to an interesting account of the 
literature of legation and of the history of the 
consular office. Some amusing extracts from 
Calliere’s Manicre de nigocier avec les Sou- 
verains give the reader fresh strength to face 
Prof. Lorimcr’s contemptuous treatment of 
jurists who view the extradition of criminals 
as a matter of comity, not of right, and vfrho 
do not treat private international law aS a 
branch of the science of nature. A certain 
vehemence which characterises his style gives 
refreshing colour to what would otherwise be 
a dreary picture, but leads him to speak of 
his opponents in terms neither discriminating 
nor tolerant. It is hard to believe that he . 
las understood them when he tells' us that 
their refusal to treat State recognition as a 
matter of absolute right and duty is a proof 
of deficiency in scientific insight or in pre¬ 
cision of thought or language. Such are the 
hard words used by one who speaks of the 
general scheme of the universe. Some years 
ago Prof. Lorimer regretted that an Adam 
Smith had not appeared to place politics and 
jurisprudence on a scientific basis. But had 
he appeared he would have discussed with 
the temperate reason of the great economist 
the opinions of those from whom he differed. 

Is not the duty of forbearance peculiarly 
incumbent on the a priori jurist, seeing that 
he cannot be met with argument? To show 
that his theory is unreasonable would be 
useless, for it claims a deeper foundation than 
reason itself. Belief in the- law of nature is 
really a matter of temperament. Prof. 
Lorimer himself, both here and in his folmet 
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work, treats the basis of law as a thing 
beyond discussion. “Law,” he said, with 
the prudence and the solemnity of a theo¬ 
logian, “ comes out of mystery just as it goes 
into mystery.” Precluded from argument, 
one can only wonder that anyone who has 
the courage to assume the law of nature 
should make so little use of it. When Prof. 
Lorimer comes out of mystery, and deals 
specifically with tlxe rules of international 
law, if we allow for an inevitable difference 
in phraseology, we find that his tests and 
results are practically those of writers (Mr. 
Hall, for instance) who think that the law 
of nature has nothing to do with the subject. 
The duty of recognition, he tells us, is deter¬ 
mined by the interests of the recognising 
State, and the recognising State is the judge 
of what its own interests are. On the same 
principle are determined the duties of inter¬ 
vention and of neutrality; and these three 
doctrines—recognition, intervention, and neu¬ 
trality—constitute, he says, the corpus juris 
inter gentes. What has the law of nature 
dono but introduce the word duty ? But the 
Professor goes farther, and says that juris¬ 
prudence is concerned not only with discover¬ 
ing the principles of law, but with explaining 
how laws can be improved. The uncertain 
nature of international law does undoubtedly 
place the jurist in this peculiar position, that 
in order to determine the existence of an 
international rule of conduct he will often 
have to enquire into its efficacy. For its 
efficacy or inefficacy will be strong proof that 
it is or is not a rule of international law. 
When he goes beyond this, and preaches 
better laws, he speaks no longer as a jurist. 
He is like an historian using his historical 
knowledge to advocate a republic, or like a 
political economist denouncing the Factory 
Acts. Therefore, whenever Prof. Lorimer 
speaks as a reformer, when he condemns the 
Foreign Enlistment Acts, when he closes his 
treatise with a reprint of his essay on the for¬ 
mation of an international parliament, inter¬ 
esting and welcome as the essay is, he has 
quitted his subject, and is only a witness, 
whoso legal training gives value to his evi¬ 
dence. In strictness, his subject is limited 
to a statement of existing usages, and an 
estimato of the strength of public opinion 
which enforces them. The jurist, as jurist, 
must take Lady Teazle’s advice, and leave 
honour out of the argument. 

Of particular topics there is not room to 
speak. Suffice it to say that the author 
repudiates, as he has done ever since he wrote 
his Constitutionalism of the Future, the doc¬ 
trine of the equality of States—a repudiation 
perfectly just, if to suggest new law be part 
of the jurist’s business; that he accepts the 
principle of exterritoriality, and applies it 
even to merchant vessels; that he holds, 
confessedly in defiance both of authority and 
usage, that war can be jurally waged only 
between States in their corporate capacity; 
and that he reconciles this latter doctrine 
with the right of capture of private property. 
There are some curious omissions in the book. 
No account is given of how a State may acquire 
rights of property over territory; yet in 
colonisation important territorial questions 
are constantly being raised. The law of 
blockade is only casually referred to ; and as 
to contraband, there is only the statement, 


which is also confessedly “ at variance both 
with dogma and usage,” that the author can 
make no distinction between munitions of 
war and ordinary commodities. Strangely 
enough, he promises a fuller discussion both 
of blockade and of contraband, and, so far as 
we can see, forgets to give it. He makes some 
amends, however, by setting out in an Ap¬ 
pendix, which occupies half the second 
volume, a number of useful Acts and docu¬ 
ments—among others the United States’ in¬ 
structions for armies in the field, a report of 
the Brussels Conference of 1874, the Geneva 
Convention of 1864, and some documents of 
the Institute of International Law. Un¬ 
fortunately, he has entrusted the drawing up 
of a list of writers on international law to 
M. Ernest Nys, who has not done it very 
well. Though the list seems intended to be 
fairly complete, there are omitted the names 
of Bar, Calvo, Field, Hall, Laurent, Philli- 
more, Stowell, Twiss, and Westlake ; and yet 
Cousin finds a place. 

Still, when all deductions arc made, Prof. 
Lorimer’s work is welcome. If it has not the 
scientific character which it claims, it is, at 
any rate, an interesting treatise on inter¬ 
national conduct, from the pen of an able 
writer, who has wide interests, decided 
opinions, and a command of vigorous lan¬ 
guage. He regrets that men of first-rate 
ability have not applied themselves con¬ 
sistently to international law ; and his readers 
will regret that, led away by an old and 
barren verbal philosophy, he himself has 
served it less well than he could have done. 

G. P. Macdoxell. 


Italian and other Studies. By Francis 

Huetfer. (Elliot Stock.) 

Dr. Hiteiter’s new volume is another example 
of the modern abuse of reprinting magazine 
articles in book-form. The author himself, 
in the Preface, not only admits the abuse, and 
deplores it, but resigns himself to it, declaring 
that “ books, in the proper sense of the word 
—that is, organisms developed from a central 
idea—arc in consequence becoming rarer and 
rarer in our literature, and collections of 
essays take their place.” In that case les 
livres s'en rout would be, alas! too true, and 
the prospect of a literature almost exclusively 
composed of books in the style of the one we 
are reviewing would bo sad beyond words. 
However, let us be less pessimistic, and con¬ 
sole ourselves with the existence of many 
excellent books in which essays, though they 
may have appeared at odd times in different 
magazines, have been yet thought out as so 
many links of a plan, and, if not as different 
exemplifications of some particular theory, at 
least with a leading thought running through 
them all, and stringing them together. 

Dr. Hueffer is essentially a clever journalist, 
especially pleasant and almost instructive 
when treating of music—as, for instance, in 
his excellent accounts of concerts and of 
operas in the Times, which are often equal 
to Herr Hanslick’s delightful feuilletons in 
the Neue Frcie Presse. But when he transfers 
to the pages of a serious Review or of a 
volume the same journalistic style, tvc have 
the right to demand of him something better, 
more serious, and deeper. We cannot be satis- 
| fied with his habit of merely stating fact 


after fact, with no critical observation, and 
apparently with the sole object of chatting, 
of giving either short descriptions or bio¬ 
graphical sketches of eminent persons, of 
telling enough anecdotes to fill a month’s 
literary gossip in a dozen weeklies—and 
nothing more. Thus, when he speaks of 
Carducci, we would require more knowledge 
of his poems and of his position in our con¬ 
temporary literature, and less twaddle about 
what the Queen of Italy thinks of him. 
Again, in the Troubadour article, we would 
do away with Arnaut Daniel’s Life, thrust in 
with the excuse that he is considered the 
inventor of the “sestina” (which, ns a Life, 
is far less interesting than those of many 
other Troubadours: Bertrand de Born, Feire 
Vidal, &c.), and leam something more about 
the question whether certain metrical forms of 
the South are of Provencal or Italian origin— 
which still causes much discussion among our 
Italian Professors of Provencal Literature, who, 
by-the-by, are numerous, notwithstanding the 
author’s assertion that Mussafia (a Dalmatian) 
is the only “ Italian writer of eminence who 
could be cited.” We omit many other 
instances where useless gossip occupies the 
place of healthy criticism, and come to the 
opening article, on “The Poets of Young 
Italy,” which by its position, and its having 
contributed to give the title to the book, ought 
to be the most important. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case; and it 
strikes an Italian as the work of a man who 
is not thoroughly acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage (or else he could not find Praga’s 
verso less harmonious than Carducci’s), and 
who is badly informed about the relative 
merit and position of our contemporary poets. 
Thus he has not understood the real import¬ 
ance of Emilio Praga’s poems, and seems to 
consider him as a fellow-worker, and not as 
the precursor, of Stecchetti. Praga belonged 
to that literary boheme in Milan which, about 
the sixties, proposed to present the new 
nation with a new poetry—not only modernly 
realistic in thought, but also in form. He 
and Boito and Cammerana and others wrote 
serious lyrics in popular language—viz., as it 
is spoken—:n opposition to the conventional 
style which has been for centuries one of 
the banes of Italian poetry. Now, Stec¬ 
chetti, belonging to the same school, found 
the way paved before him; and, appear¬ 
ing about fifteen years later with a finer 
lyrical flow and a greater perfection of form, 
received not only more attention, but also 
much of the applause due to that earlier 
Milanese movement which is partly mis¬ 
understood by Dr. Hueffer. Again, he 
has not in the least understood Carducci’s 
importance, and says he does not “ in any 
way differ from the style of Monti and Man- 
zoni.” This shows how the author merely 
considers their common use of classical sub¬ 
jects, without observing the great difference 
which lies between the pseudo-classic feeling 
of all Italian poetry from the Renaissance till 
our day and the new poetry of Carducci, 
where the true classical spirit and a clever 
imitation of the real Latin form are blended 
with much modern thought and artistic 
realism—a difference parallel to the one 
which separates Rossetti from Walter Scott, 
or any mediaevalist of to-day from any roman¬ 
ticist of the first quarter of the century, 
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with regard to the real spirit and form of 
the poetry of the Middle Ages. Dr. Hueffer 
seems astonished at the feeling for nature 
which fills Praga’s poems. “ He is a real 
lover of nature,” he declares, 

“ which is not saying little of an Italian poet, 
for the resplendent scenery of tho South has 
curiously enough left slight traces in the poetry 
of Southern nations; the Troubadours of Pro¬ 
vence refer to blue skies and spring blossoms in 
the most conventional manner, and tho great 
Italian poets of tho Middle Ages were not, at 
least par excellence, lovers of nature, any more 
than Raphael and Leonardo were landscape 
painters.” 

But whoever expected to find the very modern 
sentiment of nature for nature’s sake in any 
poetry of the Middle Ages ? And, by remark¬ 
ing its absence in Southern verse, does Dr. 
Hueffer mean to imply that it is to be 
found in the mediaeval poetry of other 
nations, or that it is superior to those ex¬ 
quisite pictures of which the Canzoniere and 
the Divina Commedia are full ? But we are 
led to suspect that he is not very familiar 
with our mediaeval poetry by reading the 
second article, on tho literary friendship of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, in which, speaking 
of Petrarch’s “ intentional ignorance of Dante’s 
chief work through fear of unconsciously 
becoming an imitator,” he forgets to mention 
the Trionfi, where our great sonneteer proved 
the contrary, not only by imitating the Divine 
Comedy, but by naming Dante first among 
all the modem poets he meets in his “ Vision 
of Love.” 

The two next contributions are reproduc¬ 
tions of passing articles from the Times, un¬ 
luckily not on musical topics. As to the 
one on Rossetti’s pictures, which could only 
have an interest at the time of the exhibition, 
we cannot see the necessity of its being re¬ 
published when we have such a satisfying 
account from tho pen of Mr. Sharp, unless it 
be to impress upon us a view (which is not 
new) on the development of Rossetti from 
a dramatic painter to a painter of beauty. In 
“Music and Musicians” Dr. Hueifcr finds 
himself more at home; and, as this is a 
review of Grove’s Dictionary of Music, he is 
not obliged to stick to one particular subject, 
and can ramble pleasantly from one part 
to the other of the Dictionary, and indulge 
in many biographical sketches and in much 
telling of anecdotes. “ The Literary Aspects 
of Schopenhauer’s "Work” is a rather novel 
subject, and shows us Dr. Hueffer in his 
popularising mood when-preparing for the 
common palate some abstruse or not easily 
accessible works, such as Opcr und Drama 
or Die Welt als Wills und Vorstellung, 
or Bimply poems of Troubadours and Latin 
letters of Petrarch. In this article he discloses 
to us a less-known side of the philosopher of 
Frankfort. To many who j udge Schopenhauer 
only by his reputation, and class him with 
Kant, Hegel, or any other great thinker of 
abstruse questions in abstruse form, the well 
picked out bits which Dr. Hueffer translates 
from the Parerga und Puralipomena will be a 
revelation, as they show Schopenhauer in a 
comparatively new light—viz., that of an 
original causeur —a sort of combination of the 
last-century English essay with that Parisian 
wit and clever paradox which, intermixed 
with German gravity, gives such a delicious 


flavour to Heine’s and Borne’s prose. The 
lecture on “Musical Criticism” is the best 
thing in the book, by far the most thought out 
and complete—interesting, too, because it gives 
us the opinions of one of the leading musical 
critics of the day on his own profession, and 
amusing for the brilliant way in which he 
speaks of modern singers, audiences, critics, 
and all that is concerned with the musical life 
of the time. The closing article is especially 
interesting to a foreigner on account of the 
glimpses of the history of English music, 
while the general reader is attracted by the 
pleasing figure of Mr. Pepys as a musician. 

As we close the book, the impression left 
is that of having been chatting with a clever 
friend who thought us too dull to understand 
thoroughly the subject he was talking about, 
and who contented himself with giving us 
a superficial account of it, mingled with 
much talk about private episodes of great 
artists, in order to amuse us—just the 
sort of companion that a fashionable woman 
likes to have to tea in order to obtain 
from him a smattering on some serious 
question of the day, while the last number 
of the World or the last new society novel 
lies on her lap. Carlo Placci. 


iiie prolegomena to tiscdendorf’s new 

TESTAMENT. 

Novum Testamentum Graecc ad antiquissimos 
testes denuo recensuit apparatum criticum 
apposuit Constantinus Tischendorf. Editio 
octava critica major. Volumen III. Prole¬ 
gomena scripsit Casparus Renatus Gregory. 
Additis curis Ezrae Abbot. Pars prior. 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs; London: 'Williams & 
Norgate.) 

New Testament students will welcome the 
Prolegomena to Tisehendorf’s eighth edition, 
the first part of which is now published ; and, 
though the whole work is well worthy of 
careful study, they will, no doubt, turn with 
special interest, in the first place, to any 
passages bearing on points which may still 
be considered as, to some extent, under discus¬ 
sion. The principles followed by Tischendorf 
in the construction of his text, or the succes¬ 
sive editions of his text, are pretty generally 
understood. They are here set forth in con¬ 
siderable detail, partly in liis own words, with 
many instructive examples; and the result, 
I think, must be to establish their general 
soundness. No doubt tho best critical texts 
still present numerous variations, as is evident 
from the collation here given of Tischendorf 
with Tregelles, and with Wcstcott and Hort. 
But these are of little importance compared 
with the points on which they agree ; and the 
reader will have no difficulty in assenting to 
the judgment of Dr. Gregory as to the frequent 
agreement of the text of Westcott and Hort 
with that of Tischendorf — an agreement 
which, he remarks, would be greater had the 
latter given his marginal readings. Nearly 
ten yeai-s have passed since Tisehendorf’s 
death, and in the meantime New Testament 
criticism has not stood still. It would cer¬ 
tainly be interesting to know how the eminent 
critic would regard the labours in his own 
field of our English scholars were lie still 
alive; but, if Dr. Gregory may be understood 
to speak for him, there can be no doubt that 
his recognition would be ample. That this 


Di 


scholar apparently accepts their recension 
theory is not without significance. “Jam 
paone,” he says, 

“ consenserunt viri hujus rei poritissimi, tres 
vel potius quattuor fontes, bis binos, agnos- 
cendos esse—Alexandrinum scilicet et Oceiden- 
talem, Antiochensem et Constantinopolitanum, 
e quibus codices nostril quodammodo originem 
trahant. Nunc autem ex w. ill. Westcottio 
Hortioque discimus, non solum fontes hos ro 
vera exstitisso, sed etiam sub Alexandrini nom¬ 
inis ambiguitate latere quintuin, Ante-Syriacum 
et ipsiun qui cum et Alexandrini et Oceidentalis 
erroris expers sit, cximiam quandain integri- 
tatem sibi vindicet.” 

The volume concludes with a descriptive 
catalogue of the uncial MSS., under which 
head Dr. Gregory does not fail to notice the 
suspicions of the Sinaitic suggested by I’rof. 
Donaldson in an article in the Theological 
Review for January 1877. "What further evi¬ 
dence, he asks, could Tischendorf have given 
of the genuineness of his discovery ? He gave 
a minute account of all the particulars con¬ 
nected with the finding and removal of the MS., 
with the names of the persons concerned; and 
as to its history from 1844 to 1859, there is 
none to toll, seeing it lay quietly during those 
years, as it had lain for so many years pre¬ 
viously, in a monk’s bed-chamber. In short, 
Dr. Gregory is able to say that, having had 
the most ample opportunities of examining 
Tiseheudorf’s letters and papers, he never 
found the slightest trace of bad faith. What, 
however, about the relative age of the Sinaitic 
as compared with the Vatican ? It must 
suffice to say here that this writer considers 
the attempt of Dean Burgon to prove that the 
Sinaitic is fifty, seventy-five, or a hundred 
years later has been demonstrated by the late 
Prof. Abbot to rest on no foundation. 

That Dr. Gregory is well qualified to act as 
Tischendorf’s successor and representative, 
this work is sufficient to prove ; his knowledge 
of MSS. is understood to be extensive and 
minute, and the present work has been broken 
off in order to give him the opportunity of 
examining some more of the cursives. The 
volume now printed begins with a short 
sketch of the critic’s life, and a list of his 
works occupying more than fourteen pages, 
and showing an enormous amount of labour. 
Then follows the dissertation, in which 
Tisehendorf’s words arc used when they are 
available; otherwise, his sense and spirit are 
adhered to. A note at tho beginning explains 
that pp. 33-C8 give Tischendorf’s very words ; 
but here seems to be some mistake, since, 
though Tischendorf’s words can be recognised, 
he is spoken of throughout these pages in the 
third person. In a work containing so many 
minute references some errata may be well 
excused; but that there should be a necessity 
for more than two closely printed pages of 
“addenda et emendanda” is a circumstanco 
to be regretted. Robert B. Drummond. 


new novels. 

The Wizard's Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 
vols. (Macmillan.) 

Keep Troth. By Walter L. Bicknell. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Viola Fanshawe. By Mabel Collins. In 2 
vols. (White.) 
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Goddess Fortune. By Thomas Sinclair. In 3 
vols. (Triibner.) 

Three Sisters. By Anon. In 2 vols. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Mrs. Willoughby's Octave. By Emma Mar¬ 
shall. (Seeley.) 

No contemporary writer of fiction lias such 
a command over the supernatural and the 
weirdly spiritual (which is separated from the 
supernatural by the thinnest of partitions) as 
Mrs. Oliphant; and there is an abundance of 
both in The Wizard's Son. As a matter of 
fact, however, the story would have been all 
the better without its mysterious “ warlock 
lord,” a compound of the ancient alchemist 
and the Goethean Mephistopbeles, who gives 
sinister advice, dabbles in chemicals, and in 
the end causes a great conflagration, with no 
worse result than that of throwing Oona 
Forrester and Lord Erradeen into each other’s 
arms in the veiy jaws of death. Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s wizard is neither one thing nor 
another; he should have been more, or he 
should have been less, of a man. Even at the 
end of the third volume one cannot be certain 
that he is not a nightmare—the product of the 
excited brain or the disorganised digestion of 
Lord Erradeen. Besides, Mrs. Oliphant had 
to hand a quite earthly and sufficiently reso¬ 
lute evil genius in Capt. Underwood, the 
young peer’s familiar in the days when he 
was plain Walter Methven, doing no good, 
and indeed nothing in particular, in Sloc-bury. 
Had she given Underwood rope enough, we 
might have had a very interesting conflict, of 
the kind Mrs. Oliphant delights in describing 
with all her subtlety of detail, between him 
and Oona Forrester, or, in other words, 
between the worse and the better ele¬ 
ments in Walter Methven’s nature. If 
the reader can shut his eyes to the un¬ 
realities in The Wizard's Son, he will find it 
very enjoyable. It has no elaborate plot; and, 
in consequence, the characters that figure in it 
are, if possible, more at Mrs. Oliphant’s com¬ 
mand than the beings of her creation usually 
are. Even she has never given us anything 
better than her picture of the society of the 
little town of Sloebury, agitated by the news 
that the good-for-nothing Walter Methven has 
suddenly been transformed into a peer. The 
transitions from Sloebury, all matter-of-fact 
and gossip, to the Highlands, steeped in sim¬ 
plicity and superstition—from Julia Herbert to 
Oona Forrester—are managed with great skill. 
Walter Methven, as Saxon sense brought face 
to face with Celtic witchcraft, is a very diffi¬ 
cult subject to treat, and, but for the power 
of the artist, would have been a blurred 
and unsatisfactory portrait. As usual, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Scotch folk are perfect—Hamish, 
McAlister, the Highland minister, the Edin¬ 
burgh lawyer (is not Mr. Milnathort’s devo¬ 
tion to a Scotch breakfast that winds up with 
marmalade rather antiquated?), .and, above 
all, Symington the retainer of the Erradeens, 
who fastens upon Walter as his property the 
moment he sees him, and is not to be imposed 
upon by his master’s impatient attempt to get 
rid of him by the fiction of a “ man ” whom he 
professes to have engaged to attend upon him. 
In Mrs. Oliphant’s portrait-gallery there 
are so many anxious and excellent mothers 
that when wo say Mrs. Methven is rather dis¬ 
appointing we are very for from hinting that 


she is a failure. Of the female characters 
Julia Herbert, the clever Sloebury adven¬ 
turess, is the best. She is quite a worldling, 
indeed; whereas Oona Forrester, whom 
Walter Methven ultimately marries, is all 
magnanimity. But then Oona, like Miss 
Milnathort, the lawyer’s invalid sister, has 
come under the spell of that nuisance of a 
wizard, and, like him, is somewhat of a 
phantom. Julia is delightfully real, and, in 
spite of her scheming, which circumstances 
have forced her into, not absolutely selfish. 
One is positively grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for 
giving her a “jolly” husband at the end of 
the third volume in Major Antrobus. 

Plot is the strong point, satire run to farci¬ 
cality is the pervading weakness, of Keep Troth. 
The central incident of the story, the stealing 
of the child of well-to-do parents, is, indeed, 
as commonplace as it well can be. But Mr. 
Bicknell shows no little skill in devising new 
situations for both the stolen and the sub¬ 
stituted child, and in bringing them to¬ 
gether at last under tragic circumstances. 
Stanton, whose real name is Arnold, and 
Jean, whose real name is Stanton, make 
very good foils and rivals; and so do Dora 
Betterton, who loves the true and marrios 
the false Stanton, and Molly Maguire, who 
loves both, is “ under the protection ” of both, 
and yet, in her own expressive rather than 
elegant language, “keeps straight.” Were 
it not, too, for Mr. Bicknell’s unfortunate 
tendency to caricature, his Neoptolemus 
Tudgo, the kindly proprietor of a travelling 
Diorama, would have been very effective 
as a kind of male Mrs. Jarley. But this ten¬ 
dency spoils tho whole book. Mr. Bicknell 
is plainly under the impression that he has a 
satirical vein, and gives pictures of missionary 
entciprise in London, of a fashionable school, 
and of a sensational trial which are not of the 
nature of comedy, but only of burlesque. There 
is far too much coarse and unpleasant dialogue 
—unnecessarily coarse and unpleasant—in 
Keep Troth. Thus it is bad enough that, when 
Jean meets Molly Magaire, whom he knew in 
tho days when, as a boy, he sold matches and 
newspapers, he should ask her if she is “ living 
in sin,” but it is still worse that she should 
reply that she “is in clover.” Mr. Bicknell 
has much to learn; possibly also some capacity 
for learning. 

Viola Fanshaice is an atrociously vulgar 
story—vulgar in sentiment, vulgar in lan¬ 
guage. It would be difficult to say which 
of the persons who figure in it is the most 
odious. A Mrs. Vane, who indulges in 
slang and champagne, and talks about 
“fellers’’and “being mashed,” and “play¬ 
ing propriety,” and “lugging volumes of 
Zola,” is not worse than Viola Fanshawe 
herself, an adulteress in intent, who is 
ready to desert her child and her “star” 
actor husband for a selfish scoundrel, and whom 
that scoundrel finds “ at the dinner table, her 
liqueur glass held in her lovely hand, her 
mouth fragrant with sweetmeats, his diamonds 
gleaming on her neck.” The less said about 
such a book as this the better. 

Mr. Thomas Sinclair should have termed 
his Goddess Fortune a new way to reproduce 
old essays and addresses. These three vol¬ 
umes are really a collection of fearful and 
wonderful treatises on such subjeots as 


aristocracy, democracy, and Horace’s Lea 
Fortum, not to speak of fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute, put into the mouths 
of various persons, especially of one Brend, 
member of Parliament and (without knowing 
it) heir to an earldom. If Brend was as 
much of a bore and a retailer of political and 
philosophical crudities in the House of 
Commons as he certainly shows himself to 
be in private houses, how delighted his 
colleagues must have been at his removal to 
the Upper Chamber! The plot of Goddess 
Fortune —such plot as it can be said to 
possess—turns, as in Keep Troth, on the 
exchanging of children at their birth. But 
the stoiy drags sadly; and there is no 
adequate reason for the pseudo Lord Halford 
committing suicide and for Miss Maude Grey 
going mad. 

It is difficult to find any object in the 
writing, much less in the publication, of 
Three Sisters, which is an account of the 
experiences of a struggling Irish family in a 
German town. It is made up almost entirely 
of school-girlish high spirits and comic German- 
English. It is, in fact, a long fit of giggling, 
quite innocent, but very silly. There is a 
rather sad death in the book, and a “ funny ” 
marriage; but the plot is quite as little 
deserving of notice as the humour. 

Mrs. Marshall has given an affected title 
to her new “tale,” for “Mrs. Willoughby’s 
octave” simply means Mrs. Willoughby’s 
family. It is, in reality, a rather pleasant 
story of domestic life. Devoid of passion, 
and almost devoid of plot, it has been 
written with a purpose, and a religious 
purpose; but that is not thrust upon the 
reader. Each member of the “ octave ” is 
carefully sketched. David Willoughby the 
unselfish, George Burnley the self-indulgent, 
and Frieda, who unites and holds the balance 
between the two, stand out from the characters 
around them as good portraits. Mrs. Marshall 
indicates in Lady Katherine, Frieda’s well- 
intentioned tyrant, that she might achieve 
some success as a quiet humorist if she were 
to allow her powors free play. 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Though the works of Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing are neither so voluminous nor so expensive 
as those of her husband, yet they have never 
been collected into a cheap edition. It is now 
nearly twenty years since a selection from them 
was formed by Mr. Browning, which was 
followed later by a second; but tho price 
of each series was fixed as high as 7s. Gd. At 
last Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. have issued 
a new edition of these two volumes of selections 
at the price of 3s. 6d. each, uniform with Mr. 
Browning’s selections from himself. As we 
said in noticing those, if anyone must be con¬ 
tent with one of the volumes only, let him take 
the first, even though it does not contain the 
“Vision of Poets.” “Aurora Leigh” must, 
of course, be sought in a volume by itself; but 
otherwise theso two volumes will probably be 
accepted—by all except students of literature— 
as an adequate representation of Mrs, Brown¬ 
ing’s genius. 

Day's Collacon: an Encyclopaedia of Prose 
Quotations, from the Earliest Ages to tho 
Present Time. Compiled and Arranged by 
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Edward Parsons Pay. (Sampson Low.) The 
author is an American, who has devoted his 
life to the production of the work before us. 
According to the statistics supplied in the 
Preface, it contains “nearly forty thousand 
quotations from over eight thousand authors 
on more than two thousand subjects.’’ We 
cannot honestly continue the quotation, and 
say that it ought to “ find a place on the table 
of every scholar, author, journalist, statesman, 
and divine, and in every library in the United 
States and the British empire.” Wo must 
content ourselves with commending tho ex¬ 
ternals of tho volume—it is well printed and 
well bound; the steel engravings aro better 
than the wood-cuts. The entire work, and in 
especial the Biographical Index, shows an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of industry which would 
have been more profitably devoted to a higher 
object. 

The Tribes on my Frontier: an Indian 
Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By EHA. With 
Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. Second Edition. 
(Thacker.) Having somehow missed this book 
on its first appearance, wo must not let the 
present opportunity pass. We know not what 
name is concealed beneath tho initials on the 
title-page (if initials they be), but the author 
has no reason to be ashamed of his work. In 
tho matter of subject Mr. Phil Bobinson has 
been his model, though we do not mean to 
imply that he is guilty of any imitation. His 
style reminds us rather of that most brilliant of 
modem Anglo-Indians, the lamented Aberigh 
Mackay. It has the brevity which is the soul 
of wit, and a delicacy of allusion which charms 
the literary critic. The illustrations are not 
unworthy of the text. If Mr. Macrae fails in 
drawing the human figure (as most other 
Anglo-Indian artists have failed before him), 
he has certainly succeeded in catching the 
quaintness of obscure animal lifo upon which 
his author dwells so fondly. To the new edition 
some sir or eight fresh pictures have been 
added—chiefly tail-pieces; but these aro not 
all by Mr. Macrae. It is right to state that 
the book owes a good deal (unlike most Anglo- 
Indian books) to the handsome manner in 
which it has been produced. 

To his other exceptional gifts Prof. Sayce 
adds the rare faculty of popular exposition of 
facts and theories remote from popular know¬ 
ledge. Hence his little book entitled Freeh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments (Religious 
Tract Society) will bo welcome to all those 
intelligent readers of tho Old Testament who, I 
having themselves neither time nor talent for 
original research, are anxious to learn what are 
the principal results of modem discovery and 
decipherment in tho broad field of Oriental 
archaeology. Mr. Sayco’s work will be the 
more appreciated by this class of students 
inasmuch as it is, so far as we know, the only 
one of its kind accessible to English readers. 
That it has been well done we need hardly say. 

Oure Tounit Colleclge. By John Harrison. 
(Blackwood.) Mr. Harrison has done well to 
republish in the form of a little volume the 
sketches of the foundation and early history of 
the University of Edinburgh which he contri¬ 
buted to the Scotsman newspaper on tho occa¬ 
sion of the tercentenary celebration. They 
are much better written, much more clearly 
the result of painstaking investigation, and 
much less “sketchy” than papers of tho kind 
usually are. Besides, Mr. Harrison has ob¬ 
viously had a special object in writing them. 
jj he did not, in the first instance, intend them 
to be a direct counterblast to Sir Alexander 
Grant’s portly Story of Edinburgh University, 
his purpose was to indicate more clearly than 
Sir Alexander has dono the part played by 
the citizens of Edinburgh during the early 
history of their “ Touais colledge” three hun¬ 


dred years ago. Apart from the controversy 
about “the lost charter,” of which he takes a 
different view from Sir Alexander, Mr. Harri¬ 
son certainly makes good tho claim of the en¬ 
lightened civic authorities of Edinburgh, whose 
“ director ” in things both spiritual and secular 
wa3 Knox, to be considered tho founders of 
the university. He gives an interesting 
account of tho rise of tho medical school of 
Edinburgh, and very agreeable pictures in the 
Robert Chambers vein of tho city in tho days 
of Carstares and Robertson. 

The Edinburgh tercentenary has also given 
occasion to two other publications—a reprint 
of an historical sketch of the university, origin¬ 
ally published by the late Principal Lee in Is 10 
Edinburgh: David Douglas); and Viri Illustres 
Edinburgh: Pentland), which is a collection 
of short biographical notices of men connected 
with the university. Tho printing and general 
appearance of both little volumes deserve 
commendation. 

Trafalgar: a Tale. By B. Perez Galdds. 
From tho Spanish, by Clura Bell. (Triibnor.) 
Seiior Perez Galdds is the Erckmann-Chatrian 
of Spain, and this is tho first novel in the long 
sories of the “ Episodios Nocionales.” In works 
of this kind wo do not look for the highest 
polish of art; the rapid movement of external 
event which fills the crowded canvas hardly 
leaves space for subtle analysis of character or 
for philosophical reflection; only the salient 
traits of each personage can be marked out, and 
these must often be exaggerated. It is sufficient 
if the verisimilitude bo such as we meet with in 
the better cartoons of Punch, where the sub¬ 
stantial likeness is preserved under all varieties 
of dress and distortion. Battles and political 
events are not described from the point of view 
of tho strategist or of the statesman; the im¬ 
pression sought to be created is rather that 
given by the most able of the war correspond¬ 
ents of the present day. Judged thus, although 
hardly equal to his French prototypes, Perez 
Galdos may fairly claim success. If Trafalgar 
cannot be deemed one of his highest works — 
indeed, no one of the “Episodios” equals the 
best of his other novels—it is peculiarly inter¬ 
esting to Englishmen. It is written with true 
dignity; there is nothing in it of the bitterness 
of wounded vanity, like the everlasting French 
cry of “ perfide Albion.” Full justice is done to 
the skill and courago of Nelson, and to the 
humanity of the victors; while English readers 
may learn, perhaps for the first time, what the 
intrepidity of Spanish admirals was who, 
fighting under a loader whom they distrusted, 
in a cause really alien to their hearts, wont to 
the combat with ships unprepared and crews 
untrained, and died nobly for their country’s 
honour. A false note, in which the design of a 
future steam and ironclad navy is put into the 
mouth of a braggart and a liar, somewhat mars 
the conclusion; but the other characters, though 
hastily sketchod, are good conventional types of 
the Spaniards of their day. 

The Century Guild Hobby Horse. (Orpington: 
G. Allen.) There may reasonably bo some dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to Mr. Ruskin’s recent 
utterances. But it has always boon possible to 
gather an idea of what ho would be about. 
There is no imaginable method, however, in 
the madness of some of his later followers. 
Tho affectation of theso persons seems 
to be only commensurate with their ignor¬ 
ance and their conceit with their incapacity. 
The most extraordinary exhibition of all four 
qualities that has yet come to our know¬ 
ledge appears in the first page of tho periodical 
bearing the above title. We despair of con¬ 
veying tho faintest idea of tho contents of this 
strange publication. It is a largo quarto 
of about a hundred pages, adorned with 
illustrations conceived in Imitation of Blake t 


and containing prose and verse in large type, 
and with prodigious margins. The publica¬ 
tion appears to be edited by Mr. Arthur H. 
Mackmurdo, and that gentleman’s name is 
almost the only one that appears in its pages. 
It appears at least ten times. Our guess 
would bo that the prose is nearly all by one 
hand, and tho verso by another hand. The 
editor tells us that he purposely avoids “ loud 
trumpet-blast of groat names; ” moreover, he 
thinks it is duo to his poet to hold back hjs 
name until “his whole self has sought and 
found expression.” That the verse is destitute 
of form, save in a few instances of the Shuk- 
sperean sonnet, is the least of its faults. It is 
destitute of brains, whatever “groat name” 
may lie judiciously hidden in its anonymity. 
We suppose that it affects to deal, through the 
channel of human passion, with great psycho¬ 
logical problems. It does not touch them. It 
is surely time that this sort of literary nakedness 
should bo called by its proper name. A long- • 
suffering public could hardly tolerate another 
instalment of such nonsense. 

Mu. BikSlas’ promised translation of The 
Merchant of Venice into Modem Greek—'O'E/nro/ier 
t^s B««T/at—has now been published at Athens 
(Koromolas), and fully sustains the reputation 
which the translator has already made by his 
versions of Shakspere’s principal tragedies. He 
tolls us in his Preface that he hesitated long 
before attempting one of the comedies, because 
he was strongly impressed with the difficulty 
which one people finds in appreciating the 
humour of another. That this difficulty exists 
is unquestionable ; in order to see it, we have 
only to compare the satirical newspapers of the 
various countries of Europe with one another, 
and to observe how widely different is their 
estimate of what is amusing. Indeed, we are 
disposed to regard it as one of the strongest 
proofs of the fitness of the author of John Ball 
et son lie to be a critic of English life and char¬ 
acter, that he is able fully to appreciate Punch. 
But, notwithstanding this difficulty, there are 
excellent translations of Pickwick both in French 
and German; and in all humour which has a 
typical character, and is not simply burlesque 
or drollery, there is something which appeals 
to everyone. Of Shakspere’s comedies this is 
especially true; and, besides this, they are to 
so great an extent melodramas that the comic 
portion forms only one element in them, though 
a very important one. The real test of the 
translator’s success in this instance will be the 
reception which the play meets with from an 
Athenian audience when it is put upon the 
stage. So far as a reader can judge, Mr. Bikfdas 
seems to havo triumphed over his difficulties; 
for instance, the soliloquy of Launcelot Gobbo 
about running away from his master, and the 
colloquy between him and his father which 
follows, appear to us to be excellently ren¬ 
dered. The more impressive parts of the play, 
such as the trial scene, are very effectively 
given; and, in the notes whioh are appended 
at the end of the volume, Mr. Bikffias shows 
himself to be familiar with the latest Shak- 
sperian criticism. 

Messrs. Routledge have issued new and 
pretty editions of Miss Betham-Edwards’ Snow 
Flakes and Little Bird Red, which were origin¬ 
ally published by Messrs. Sampson Low in I860 
and 1862. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb.. Browning is being painted by his son, 
in all the glory of his scarlet Oxford doctorial 
gown, for Balliol College, of which he is an Hono¬ 
rary Fellow. Ho sits in one of the old earyed 
Italian chairs which we know in the engraving 
of his wife’s drawing-room at Florence j and 
on the wall is represented a piece of tapestry. 
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bearing the arms of tlio Medici, which now 
hangs in the poet’s drawing-room. The 
picturefc half-length, of life-size. 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison, of the Now 
Shakspcre Society’s committee, has removed 
one difficulty out of the way of William 
Herbert being the “ W. H.” of Shakspere’s 
Sonnets. This was, that Shakspcre would 
hardly have so strenuously urged a young 
fellow of eighteen to marry at once. At the 
society’s meeting last Friday night, Mr. 
Fumivall suggested that search for like in¬ 
stances of young noblemen's early marriages 
would show the prevalence of the custom. On 
Saturday, Mr. Harrison found in the Calendar 
of State Papers that when William Herbert was 
only seventeen his parents had negotiated a 
marriage for him with Bridget do Vere, of the 
Cecil family; and that Herbert’s mother, the 
Countess of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
sister, was specially anxious for the match. 
Moreover, the confidential agent and servant of 
the Earl of Pembroke in the matter was Arthur 
Massinger, the father of Philip Massinger 
the dramatist; and thus a link between the 
Massingers and Shakspere is probably supplied, 
for that in 159S Shakspere knew the Countess 
of Pembroke no reader of the Sonnets can 
doubt who remembers the lines— 

“ Thou art thy mothers glasse; and she in thee 

Calls backe the louely Aprill of her prime.” 

Prof. Mayor, of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, will be obliged by the communication 
of any reminiscences of the late Dr. Todhunter, 
or of any letters written by him. 

Dr. A. Neubauer, sub-librarian of the Bod¬ 
leian, was on Wednesday formally appointed 
Reader in Rabbinical Hebrew at Oxford. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about to publish 
a memoir of the late Dr. Humphry Sandwith, 
C.B., compiled by his nephew, Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward. Dr. Sandwith left a full autobiography, 
detailing his adventures in the East and his 
life at home with great minuteness; and upon 
this Mr. Ward’s one-volume book will bo 
based. 

Mr. Charles Marvin’s now work, The 
Region of the Eternal Fire, descriptive of his 
recent journey to the Caspian region a short 
time ago, will be issued by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. in a few days. Besides giving an 
exhaustive account of the petroleum industry 
of Baku, the book discusses the Russian position 
in the Caucasus, the development of Russian 
trade and political influence in the Caspian 
region, and the results of tho annexation of 
Merv and Sarakhs. It will be copiously 
illustrated with twenty maps and sketches of 
the Caspian region, including maps of Sarakhs. 
Just now Mr. Marvin’s works are attracting 
considerable notice on tho Continent. His 
Russian Railway to India is being translated 
into French and German, his Baku into German, 
and his Annexation of Merv into Russian. A 
German edition is also projected of The Region 
of the Eternal Fire. When this work appears 
Mr. Marvin will have published altogether 
twelve books and pamphlets on Central Asia. 

Mr. J. H. Skrine has written a little volume 
of lyrics in commemoration of the tercentenary 
of Uppingham School, which is to be celebrated 
at tho end of the present month. It will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan under the title 
of Under Two Queens. 

A record of the tercentenary fostival of 
Edinburgh University, including the speeches 
and addresses delivered on the occasion, will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Blackwood. 
The volume is edited by Dr. R. Sydney Marsden. 

Old World Questions and Few World Answers 
is the title of a now book by Mr. Fidgeon, 
author of An Engineer’s Holiday, which will be 


published immediately by Messrs. Kogan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. Regarding the United States 
as a great alembic into which the emigrant 
vessels of Europe are constantly pouring a 
vast quantity of unknown, doubtful, and even 
explosive matter—the raw material of the 
American race that is yet to be—the author 
gives his readers a glance at the alchemist’s 
home and labours. 

Messrs. Longman's announcements include 
My Friends and I, by Mr. Julian Sturgis; In 
the Tennessee Mountains, by Mr. C. E. Cradock; 
and Stray Shots, being a collection of essays and 
papers by Sir Edward Sullivan. 

Mr. Browning has accepted in very 
flattering terms the dedication of Miss Ethel 
Harraden’s setting of his lines in “Paracelsus,” 
book 1, “ I go to provo my soul,” &c. Her 
music to his poem “Wilt thou change too !' ” 
from “ James Lee’s Wife,” is already engraved, 
and is dedicated to Mr. Furnivall. “ The 
Lost Loader ” Miss Harraden is setting for 
four male voices; and she intends to follow it 
up with music for “My Star,” and the 
beautifully tender “ A Woman’s Last Word.” 

The united Beckford and Hamilton libraries 
fetched recently under tho hammer the total 
sum of £80,444, of which Mr. Bernard Quaritch 
alone was responsible for £44,105. Of this 
latter amount, again, about one-half repre¬ 
sented Mr. Uuariteh’s commissions on account 
of customers; the other half was added to his 
stock, and is now ottered by him in a “rough 
catalogue ” with prices affixed. 

A correspondent writes from Melbourne:— 
“ It seems curious to read of a Latin play being 
acted in Australia. At Trinity College, the 
Church of England college belonging to the 
Melbourne University, the students have been 
aching the ‘ ltudens ’ of Plautus under the title of 
‘The Shipwreck.’ All the spectators, including, 
on one evening, three bishops, were of opinion 
that the success was decided. The play is not one 
much read in England, and there is no edition of 
it with English notes. It is said to be nearly a 
century since it was acted at Westminster, but a 
very clever fishermen’s chorus written on that 
occasion was used with great elfect in Melbourne. 

‘ Integer vitae ’ was sung as the opening hymn in 
the Temple of Venus—an anachronism not worse 
than some in Shakspere. The old man, Daemones, 
acted by Mr. Lewen, was considered the best part 
by local critics, but the Argus added, ‘ Where 
ali acted well, it is difficult to decide who should 
bear the palm.’ Mr. 1J. Maekinnon, of New 
College, Oxford, an alumnus of Triuity before his 
Oxford days, made a very comic Gripus. In the 
matter of pronunciation Melbourne Latin groans 
under a mixed system, and the actors were not 
quite uniform or consistent. The whole credit of 
coaching the performance belongs to the Warden, 
Mr. Alex. Leeper, of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
St. John’s, Oxford, whose translation of Juvenal 
was reviewed in the Academy last year. Mr. 
Leeper is soon going to England for a well- 
deserved holiday. So far as the college system is 
established in the Melbourne University it has been 
his work.” 

The Grand Duke of Hesse has conferred the 
gold medal for art and science on Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, whose Opera “Colomba” was per¬ 
formed with so much applause on the occasion 
of the wedding of Prince Louis of Battenberg 
at Darmstadt. 


A TRANSLATION. 

MY SYRIAN HOSTESS (COPA SYRISCA). 

My Syrian hostess stands gracefully there, 

A charming Greek turban confining her hair. 
There’s none that can dance t he fandango so well; 
And she’s dancing to-day is the saucy young belle. 
She’s dancing at home for the friends that are met, 
And blithe as her step sounds the blithe eastanet. 
“ Come enter, my gentles, you would not say nay ! 
You would not stay out on this hot, dusty day ! 


Di 


Why, here is a sofa, come in and repose ! 

And wine-casks and goblets and many a rose, 

And music in plenty, and plenty of fun, 

And a reed-woven trellis to keep out the sun. 
There’s a piper that pipes like the shepherds of eld 
’Neath the prettiest grotto you ever beheld. 

Then there’s plenty of wine—newly bottled, ’tia 
true, 

But seasoned before it was bottled—for you. 

And here is a brook which runs merrily by, 

And sings the carousers a sweet lullaby; 

Here posies of violets, purple and white, 

And red roses mingle with orange-flowers bright; 
And lilies, too, culled by the nymph of the stream, 
And piled up in baskets, deliciously gleam ; 

And cheeses on reed-racks, so crisp and so dry, 
And waxen-hued plums that will gladden your 
eye, 

And chestnuts and apples so sweet and so red, 

The choicest of wine and the choicest of bread; 

The goddess of plenty, the patron of joy, 

And the charms of the Love-god, the amorous boy. 
Here bright grapes contrast with the mulberries’ 
blush, 

And cucumbers green hang attached to a rush. 

Our guardian’s statue, a scythe in his hands— 

But nothing to scare the most timorous—stands. 
My fat priest,* come hither! your donkey is blown, 
Pray rest him ! I feel for a donkey, I own. 

The restless cicala sings shrill in the heat. 

The lizard withdraws to &ome cooler retreat. 

Be wise, enter in, and quaff wine at your ease. 
From wine-cups of crystal or glass, as you please. 
Come ! weary one, lay your tired frame ’neath the 
vine, 

And set on your head yonder garland divine. 

There are kisses to gather for those who are bold; 
A plague on the frowns that disfigure the old ! 
What! keep fragrant garlands ’mid ashes to 
bloom ? 

What! yon tender flowers to be culled by the 
tomb ? 

Nay—live we to-day—bring the wine, bring the 
dice, 

Death twitches our ear and will come in a trice.” 

H. A. Strong. 

* Reading Calybita. 


OBITUARY. 

THE COMTE D’liAUSSONVILLE. 

The deuth is announced of Joseph-Othenin- 
Bernard de Clcron, Comte d'Haussonville, the 
historian, at tho age of seventy-five. He was 
tho representative of one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families of Lorraine ; and his father, 
after being a chamberlain to Napoleon, had 
died a peer of France. He himself had been 
intended for diplomacy, and filled various 
minor posts previous to the fall of Louis- 
Philippe. But he would not bond the knee to 
Napoleon III. as his father had done to 
Napoleon I. ; and his sturdy opposition to the 
Second Empire made it impossible for him to 
continue the diplomatic career, for which his 
studies and his turn of mind eminently fitted 
him. Yet had it not been for the leisure thus 
afforded him, and his marriage with tho Prin¬ 
cess Louise de Broglie, the grand-daughter of 
Mdmo. de Stael, he would probably never have 
turned his thoughts to literary pursuits. As it 
was, all his works treat of questions of foreign 
policy, and show his interest in the study of 
foreign affairs. The trustworthiness and value 
of his three great works—the llistoire de la 
politique exUrieure du gouvernement frau^ais 
de 1830 d 181pS (two volumes, 1850), the 
llistoire de la rtunion de la Lorraine a la 
France (four volumes, 1854-59), and VEglise 
roinaine et le premier Empire (five volumes, 
1804-09)—and of the numerous original docu¬ 
ments of which he made use, are well known 
to all historical students; but, from the 
very nature of tho subjects, the books are 
not likely to be widely known. More full of 
general interest is his little pamphlet La France 
et la Prusse devant VEurope, in which he 
examined the questions at issue in the Franco- 
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German War; but it was only of passing in¬ 
terest. By far the most interesting thing he 
ever wrote was the “ Vie do mon pere,” pub¬ 
lished in his Mdanges et Souvenirs (X!S78), which 
possesses a peculiar chann of stylo, and is 
worthy to take its place permanently among 
the smaller masterpieces of modem French 
literature. In it he sketches to the life his 
grim old grandfather, Grand Louvetier to 
Louis XVI., when such a charge was indeed 
important to the hunting monarch, and of his 
father swallowing down the disgust of the 
Faubourg St-Germain, and consenting to be 
chamberlain to the parvenu Emperor, and, above 
all, the life of that father when a gay, young 
emigrf in England. His more serious works pro¬ 
cured him admission into the Academic franchise 
in 1869, in the place of Yiennet, the dramatist; 
and in that capacity he had to receive M. 
Camille Bousset in 1872 and M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils in 1876. Ho was elected a life 
senator in 1878. His death leaves another 
vacancy among the historians in the Academy ; 
but his career seems likely to be successfully 
followed by his son, now the Comte d’Haus- 
sonville, whose Salon de Madame Neeker , which 
originally appeared in the Revue des Deux ■Morales , 
has had a great success, and has already been 
translated into English. 

H. Mouse Stephens. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TrtE new magazine which has been started in 
Glasgow under the title of Sunday Talk, with 
the Bev. W. W. Tulloeh as editor, is quite 
remarkable for the amount and variety of the 
letterpress it gives for twopence. The June 
number contains twelve articles, among the 
writers being Mrs. Oliphunt, “ Shirley,’’ Mr. 
Charles Gibbon, Prof. Nichol, and emeritus 
Professor Blackie, who proves how well he 
wears his seventy years by singing with all the 
enthusiasm of twenty of “ Female Beauty.” 
Mrs. Oliphant begins a new story, “ Elinor,” 
which threatens to bo somewhat pathetic. In 
“ Another Carlyle Shrine,” “ Shirley ” tells of a 
visit he paid to 3 Moray Street, Edinburgh, and 
of Iris finding scratched on a pane of glass cer¬ 
tain lines from the ballad of “ Mary Hamilton ” 
which also appear in Carlyle’s Diary under 
date December 31, 1823. Mr. Skelton inclines 
to believe that they were wr itten by Carlyle, as 
during 1823 he lived at 3 Moray Street, and as 
the characteristically Carlylian “ Oh ! foolish 
thee” follows the throe lines. Mr. Charles 
Gibbon “edits” a very charming story by 
“ Anatole France.” Altogether this is a bright 
and admirably conducted little monthly. 

The most instructive article in the current 
number of the Alpine Journal (Longmans) 
is the Bev. F. F. Tuekett’s full, but com¬ 
pressed, “ Notes on Corsica.” Mr. J. Stafford 
Anderson’s “ Schreckhom by the North-west¬ 
ern Arete,” and Mr. C. D. Cunningham’s 
* ‘ Decline of Chamonix as a Mountaineering 
Centre,” both of which were read before the 
Club this year, are, perhaps, more enlivened 
than necessary by that humour which Mr. 
Stafford Anderson dreads from Pottinger and 
other Alpine guides. It may add to the 
pleasantness of a paper when read, but detracts 
from it when printed. Mr. Cunningham’s ex¬ 
posure of the effects of the trades-unionism of 
the Chamonix “ Compagnie des Guides,” and of 
the “boycotting” practised by certain hotel¬ 
keepers, is well merited, and should be widely 
known. Tschudi is more generous in his esti¬ 
mate of the Chamonix guides, and gives no 
fewer than twenty-four names out of the 
“ vielen trefflichen.” But Mr. Cunningham’s 
table on p. 463 speaks for itself. There is an 
appropriate obituary of Sig. Sella, the Italian 
statesman, as an Alpinist. Fuller extracts from 


Mr. C. Marett’s diary of travelling in Switzer¬ 
land half a century ago would prove interesting. 

The current number of the (‘Inna Review 
does not contain so many articles requiring 
notice as usual. Mr. Fauvel's paper on Chinese 
plants in Normandy, a sketch of tko history 
of Formosa under the Chinese by Mr. Klein- 
wachter, and an anonymous contribution on the 
Provincial revenues are the pieces de resistance. 
The rest of the number is made up of an article 
on the brother of Mencius, by Mr. Arendt, who 
contributes also three fables of the pre-Christian 
era; a song to encourage thrift, by Mr. Playfair; 
continuations of Mr. Dyer Ball’s scraps from 
Chinese mythology and of M. Pitou’s China 
during the Tsin dynasty ; notices of new 
b ooks ; and notes and queries. 

The last number of the Revue Internationale 
that we have received (April 23) contains 
articles on “ Mr. AV. D. Howells,” by Miss 
Helen Zimmern, and on “The Languages of 
Civilisation,” by Mr. AV. E. A. Axon, as well 
us a London Letter by Dr. Eug. Oswald, who 
succeeds Mr. Bicliard Garnett. AA'hen there is 
so much that is English we cannot but repeat 
our regret that English words and names should 
be so shockingly mangled by the printers. The 
misprints in French are also more frequent than 
they should be. 


SELECTED FOREIGN ROOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Basils, G. B. P. Curvatura ilello Linoe dell’ Arriu- 
tetturu autica. Epoca dorico-sicula. Palermo, 
ion L. 

Roito, C. Gite di un Artista. Milan: Hoepli. 4 L. 
Fi:imM i:r,, Th. Zur Kiatik v. Direr’s ApnUalypse u. 
seines Wappens m. deiu Xodtenkopfe. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sulm. 1 M. 20 PL 

Gioudaxo, G. Stivli sulla Diviua Comniedia. Vol. I. 
Naples: Furcbbrim. 5 L. 

Goxet, G. do. Tableau de la Litteratm’O frivole on 
France dopuis lo XI" Bii'cle jusqu’A nos Joins. 
Pans : Marpon 80 fr. 

Hexxkeert. L’Europe sous les Amies. Paris: 
Jouvet. 3 fl 1 . 00 o. 

Hub. F., ot G. ll.iuniGOT. Nos petites Colonies. 
Paris: Gudin. 3 fr. on e. 

Junker V. Laxof.oo, F. A. Japauisclio Thoe-Go- 
sebiehten. Ftl-S.. Clii-AVa. A'oiks- u. geschiehtl. 
Saeen, Legenden u. Mirchon dorjapanen. l.Cyklus. 
Avion : Gerold’s Bolin. 8 M. 

Plon, E. Benvenuto Cellini: nouvel Appondicc aux 
recherches sur son (Euvre et sur les Pieces qui lui 
sont attributes. Paris: Plan. 10 fr. 

Rudoli'. Kronpiinr. v. Oesterreieli, e. Orient raise. 
Illustrirt n.i' h Orig.-Zeiebugn. von F. v. I’ansingcr. 
Wien: Hofdniekerei. 72 51. 

Tiiiiocr.iTB. Les ldylles: Traduction do J. A. Guillet. 
Paris : Quautin. 10 IT. 

HISTORY. 

Beeaed. Cli. Jean Doublet do HonHeur, Lieutenant 
de Fi ' Cate sous Louis XIV. Paris : Cburavay 
7 fr. 50 e. 

Ds C.ux de Saixt-Ayuoub, Le Vieomte de. Notice 
sur Hmnies do Groot, suivie de Lettres inCdites. 
Paris : Cliaravay. 5 fr, 

Fbaxklin, A. Les Corporations ouvritres de Paris du 
XII" an XVTII” Bircle. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 12fr. 
Histohiae hungaricac fontes doniestiei. Pars I. 
Bcriptores. V’ol. 3 Clironicon Dubnicense. Leip- 
r.ic: Broekliaus. 10 M. 

Keul, L. Das Leben u. die Lelire d. Mulmmmed. 
1. Tbl. Das Leben d. Muliamined. Leipzig: 
Schulze. G M. 

Leeoy Beaulieu. A. Un Homme d’Etat msse: Nieolos 
Milutiue. d’aptes sa Convspoudanco inedite (1805- 
72). Paris: Ilaehette. 0 IV. 50 c. 

Pmxz. P. Btudien iib. das Verbiilfcnis Frislands zu 
Kaiser u. Reich, inshesundeve iib. die frisisclien 
Grat'en im Mit telnlter. Emilen : Haynel. 2 M. 
Sciiroers, II. Hinkmar, Erzbiseliof v. Reims. Bein 
Leben u. seine Scliriften. Frciburg-i-B.: Herder, 
lo M. 

Tiiurm, A. A. De Romnnorum legatis reipublicae 
liberae temporibus ad exteras liatioues missis. 
Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
AnnAxm.rNor.x. Strassburger, zur Plillosopbie. Ed. 
Zeller zu seiuem 70. Geburtstage. Frciburg-i-B.: 
Mohr. 7 M. 

Anxat.es du Musee d'H'stoire liaturelle de Marseille. 
T. 1. Travaux du Laboratoire de Zoologic marine. 
Paris: Latlitte 55 fr. 

Bastiax. A. Indonesion o.l. die Inseln d. nialny- 
iscln u Archipel. 1 . Lip. Die Melukkeii. Berlin: 
Dummler. 5 M. 

Beck, L. Die Geschichto d. Eiseus in teehnischer u. 
kulturgesebiohtlielier Beziebung. 1. Abtlg. Von 
der liltesten Zeit bis uni das J. 1500 u. Cbr. Braun- 
BcUwcig: Viowcg. 30 M. 


Mehlis, C. Grabbiiarel u. Vorsehanzungen bei Thal- 
massiug in Mittelfrankcn. Nilrnberg: Schrag. 

Pai.mt.n, J. A. Uel). paarige Ausfiihrungsgange der 
Ge.selileehtsorganc bei Insccten. Leipzig: Eugel- 
mann. 5 M. 

Rehiibeu, H. Beitriige zur Naturgesebichte niederer 
Cnistaeeeu (Cyelopiduu u. Cypriden). Jena: 
Deistuug. 1 M. 

Stern, A. Ucb. die Beziehungen Cbr. Garve’s zu 
Kant, nebst mehreren lusher uugedmekten Briefen 
Kant’s, FedeFs u. Gorve's. Leipzig: Deuieke. 
2 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Beuxs, I. Lucrez-Studien. Frelburg-i-B.: Mohr. 
2 M. 

Conx, A. Quibus ex fontibus S. Aurelii Victoria et 
Ubri de Caesaribus et epitomes undeeim capita 
priora iiuxerint. Berlin: Cohn. 2 81. so Pf. 

Edees. G. Der geseluiitzte Holzsrg d. //Vbastra im 
acgyptologiseben Apparat der Universitiit zu Leip¬ 
zig. Leipzig: Hirzel. 6 51. 

Haas. Til. Die Plurale der Abstracta im FranzOslschen. 
Eiu Beitrag zur bistor. Syntax. Gottingen: Van- 
denboeck. 2 51. 

Heuwerdex, H. van. Studii critica et ooicritica in 
Pindarum. Utrecht: Beijers. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Oterids Evangelieiibuch. Mit Anrnerkgn. u. Glossar 
iirsg. v. P. 1’iper. 2. Till. Gloissr. 4. Lfg. Frei- 
burg-i-B.: Mohr. 3 51. 

Rothschild, Le Baron James de. MistAre du Viol 
Testament. 4 Vol. Paris: Firmui-Didot. 10 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym: June 3, 1884. 

To Mr. AVaddington’s interesting note on 
“The Sonnets of Rossetti,” I may add that, 
when I was myself compiling A Poetry-Rook of 
Modern Poets, Rossetti, while generously con¬ 
ceding all tlio lyrics which I asked leave to 
print, especially designated “ The Sea Limits ” 
as a poem which lie wished mo to include, and 
by which lie desired to bo represented. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


AN EARLY ROMAN MISSAL IN AN ENGLISH 
PARISH LIBRARY. 

London: May31, 1884. 

The parish of Langloy-Marish, near Slough, 
has a small library. Among the books there 
preserved is an interesting volume of pre- 
Ret'onnntion date, probably the only copy of a 
Roman Missal of the fifteenth century preserved 
iu an English parish church. The volume is, 
unfortunately, incomplete, but a careful exami¬ 
nation shows it to he the edition in folio printed 
.at Cologne in 1 -184 by Louis von Kenelien. 
When perfect the volume contained 293 loaves 
in six parts, printed in black and red, the text 
in two columns of thirty lines each, with excep¬ 
tion of the Canon, which is in two columns of 
twenty lines each; blank spaces of five or two 
lines arc left for the versals to be added by 
hand. The leaves are not numbered, and there 
aro neither signatures, nor running title, nor 
musical notation. Part i., consisting of the 
Kalendar, occupies six leaves ; partii., contain¬ 
ing the Proper of the Season from Advent to 
Holy Saturday, 120 leaves; iii., the Canon, 
eight leaves; iv., the second portion of the 
Proper of the Season, fifty leaves; v., the 
Proper of Saints, fifty-four leaves ; and vi., the 
Common of Saints and Votive Masses, fifty- 
five leaves. Of these, unfortunately, nine are 
wanting—viz., ff. 1 (blank), 7, and 92 of part ii.; 

1 and 8 of part iii. ; 18 of part iv. ; and 53, 
34, and 35 (blank) of part id. The colophon is 
on the verso of the last leaf but one ; and, as this 
edition is unknown to all bibliographers, it may 
be interesting to give it hero from the only 
other known copy, preserved in the library of 
of Wolfeubuettel, which copy wants four leaves 
of part ii. and tho whole of part iii. 

“ Finit missale sed’m ortli- | nantiam romane 
curie. | Impressum p mo lodoui | cum de Renchen 
ciuem Co | lonicn.-e. Anno a natiui | fate dni. 
Millesimoqua | dringetesimooctuagesi- | motercio. 
Sexto nonas | Februarij. Deo. Gras. . .” 

The copy at Langley Marish is in its original 
Cologne binding, and in tho middle of each 
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quiro is a strip of vellum; thirty-five of those 
arc cut from an early printed Donatos (i'), the 
remainder from a MS. 

The only other Missal printed by Louis von 
Kenchen is that of Liege in folio, completed on 
July 7, I486, of which the only known copy is 
in the library of the Eollandists at Brussels. 

W. H. James Weale. 


THE SPELLING OF WYCUF’S NAME. 

Beckenham: June 2 , 1884 . 

Can you spare me space for a few notes on 
the spelling of Wyclif’s name in contemporary 
documents t The earliest are from the muni¬ 
ments at Balliol College, and are to be found in 
tho fourth Report of the Historical MSS. Com¬ 
mission: a.d. 13(30, p. 418, AVyclif; 13G1, 

p. 447, Wycliff, Wykeliff, AVycliff; p. 448, 
AVycliff. The next set I have verified at the 
Bolls Office. I regret that I forgot when there 
to consult the note of advance in Issue Roll 47 
Edward III. Issue Roll 48 Edward III., 
Easter, entry of payment: Tho name in the 
margin is “ Wyclif,” in tho body “ Wiclif.” (As 
some of your readers may not have examined 
issue rolls, I may note that margin and body 
are equally formal and written by the same 
hand.) Compotus of W., giving account of his 
expenses in the journey to Bruges: Name occurs 
only once, “ Wyclyff.” Privy seal 49 Edward 
III. (9) : Confirmation to prebond of Aust, 
“Wyclif.” Of loss authority as coming from a 
copy are the entries in Reg. Bok (Harloian 
6592) : Appointment to Lutegarslialle, ‘ ‘ Wyclif.” 
Licenco of non-residence, “ Wyclefe.” Inquisi¬ 
tion as to patronage of Lutterworth, “ Wycliff ” 
(his). Lastly we liave the entries in the account 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, which run thus: 
A.D. 1363, AViclif; 1365, AA’yclivc ; 1.374, AA’yelvf, 
Wyclif, AVyclif, Wiclif; 1380, AViclif. Reference 
to the Historical MSS. Commission Report, ii. 
141, will show that it is doubtful whether these 
entries refer to the reformer. Summing up the 
results wo find “Wy” sixteen times against 
“Wi” four tunes; and of these four three are 
from the doubtful entries in Queen’s College 
accounts. 

With this evidence before us we shall be slow 
to receive Dr. Buddonsiog’s dictum issued in his 
John Wiclif, p. 19 (Fisher Unwin):— 

“I must not omit to mention with reference to 
Queen’s that it is in the college bills that AViclif’s 
name for the first time appears in an official docu¬ 
ment. Eleven years later, in the Royal mandate of 
July 26, 1374, nominating the Commissioners of 
the Bruges embassy, it first appears in a public and 
authoritative document: in both it is spelt AViclif. 

In fact this form should settle the much-disputed 
orthographical question of his name.” 

It can hardly be said that a college account is 
more official than a notarial attestation, or that 
1363 is earlier than 1369. 

I am not eager to insist on any particular 
form. I prefer to write John (of) AVycliffe, like 
the village from which he took his name, but 
in editing his tracts for the Enrly-English Text 
Society I thought it better to follow the spelling 
(Wyclif) used by Shirley and Arnold. This 
spelling, for similar reasons, was adopted by 
the Wyclif iSociety. It seems absurd to make a 
“ much disputed question ” as to tho right 
spelling when tho varying contemporary use 
leaves us at liberty to make our own choice. 
But my spirit revolts at having tho law laid 
down for me in this way, even when the law¬ 
giver condescends from his German heights to 
instruct us poor Englishmen. And when I see 
that Canon Pennington has given in to this 
assumption, and writes “ Wiclif ” in obedience 
to the erroneous ruling of Dr. Lechler, I think 
it time to enter a protest on behalf of our right 
to spell in accordance with tho chief weight of 
contemporary authority, and with tho corrcla* 
tive place-name. F. D. Matthew, 


rROF. JEBB AND MR. VERRALL. 

Queen's College, Oxford: May 31,1881. 

I willingly accept Prof. Jebb’s apology in 
the same spirit as that in which it has been 
offered, and only regret that he should not 
have followed the example of his two coadjutors 
in acknowledging tho sources of his informa¬ 
tion, or should have thought that the chief 
questions connected with early Greek archae¬ 
ology could be exhausted by a letter and 
a magazine article. This, however, is not 
surprising, as ho still seems to suppose that 
my article was merely a “summary” of the 
results of others, and that my letter contained 
only Piscliel’s etymology of tho word Pelasyos. 
I cannot help thinking it a pity that a scholar 
should venture to write on Levantine archae¬ 
ology who has not yet learned to distinguish 
between what is new and what is old in the 
statements which he reproduces. 

Mr. Verrall and I would evidently not agree 
in our interpretation of an English text. I can 
assure him that, even after what he now says, 

I am unable to see that my words “ tho tale 
of the phoenix, which ho plagiarised from 
Hekataeos,” can mean anything else than the 
tale which, according to Porphyry, was stolen 
by Herodotos from the older Greek historian. 
Herodotos was not charged with having 
stolon the tale about the phoenix, but only the 
tale of the phoenix. I cannot think of any 
I other expression that I could have used to 
convey my meaning, except “description of the 
phoenix.” This I actually have used only 
three pages previously, and I use it again in 
reference to tho crocodile and hippopotamus 
in tho very next sentence to the one under 
dispute. Surely this ought to have been 
sufficient to show what moaning I attached to 
the phrase I employed, even apart from my 
note on the passage to which it referred. 

I am very far from thinking that Mr. 
Verrall has assailed me “ factiously, or in an 
unbecoming manner.” On tho contrary, his 
are almost the only criticisms of my book 
which are at first hand, and from which I 
have received any instruction or benefit; and, 
though many of them seem to me to be hasty, 
there are several which I should have made 
myself had I been allowed to review my own 
work. AVhat I complain of is that Mr. 
A T errall (like those who have repeated his 
criticisms) has first read his own meaning into 
my words without trying to find out what it 
was that I really meant, and has then pro¬ 
ceeded to controvert it. Inaccuracies can 
easily be found in an author who is treated in 
this fashion. 

Like Mr. Verrall, I do not intend to write 
again on a subject of which the public must 
now be heartily tired. Those who wish to 
know the latest results of Oriental research, 
and what I believe to bo their bearing on the 
earlier portion of Herodotos, must refer to my 
book. I am content to wait for tho verdict 
which I am convinced must eventually bo 
given in re Hcroiloti. As an eminent Egypt¬ 
ologist writes to me: “ Courage, my friend, the 
future is with us.” A. H. Sayce. 


HUNTING THE WREN. 

Loudon: June 2,1884. 

In liis interesting account of this curious 
custom published in the Academy of May 24, 
Prof. Newton says: “It seems to have been 
first noticed by Charles Smith in his State of the 
County of Cork (ii., p. 334, note), published in 
1750.” An earlier notice than this may be 
found in Aubrey’s Miscellanies, the first edition 
of which was printed in 1696. After referring 
to the last battle fought in the North of Ireland 
between the Protestants and tho Papists, at 
Glinsuly, near Letterkonny, he adds :— 

“Near tho same place, a party of tho Protestants 


had been surprised, sleeping, by the Popish Trio, 
were it not for several wrens that just wakened 
them by dancing and pecking on the drums as the 
enemy were approaching. For this reason the 
wild Irish mortally hate these birds to this day, 
calling them the devil’s servants, and killing them 
wherever they catch them. They teach their chil- 
dren to thrust them full of thorns. You will see 
sometimes on holidays a whole parish running like 
madmen from hedge to hedge a wren hunting.” 

I learn from a relative that twenty years ago 
in tho county of Kildare the custom was 
annually observed on 8t. Stephen’s Day, and 
that tho dead bird was carried, not “between 
| two hoops crossed at right angles and decked 
with ribbons ” (as described by Prof. Newton), 
but tied at the top of a long wand. With this 
“ the wran boys,” as they were called, visited 
the houses of the neighbouring gentry and 
chanted in a monotonous tone the following 
lines (written as pronounced):— 

“ Tho wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze ; 
Altho’ he is little, his family’s great, 

So pray you, good people, give us a Irate.” 

In this way they often collected a good sum, 
which was spent the same evening on what our 
Gallic neighbours would term le via du pays. 

J. E. Harting. 


AN EPISODE IN THE MUTINY. 

London: May 98, 188*. 

While thanking the Saturday Review for a 
tv well-informed and indulgent notice of my 
tie book, Fifty-Seven, I wish to comment on 
one point as to which the reviewer impugns my 
accuracy, in tho following words :— 

“ Surely Mr. Keene is in error in saying that the 
native ex-judge known as the Khan Bahadur of 
Bareilly made good his escape. ... To the 
best of our recollection the white-haired and 
treacherous old scoundrel was subsequently appre¬ 
hended and hanged." 

If the reviewer—who is ovidontly en pays dt 
connaissance —had positively stated, as a fact 
within his knowledge, that the rebel in question 
was brought to justice, I should have been 
inclined to accopt the correction. Since, how¬ 
ever, he is only writing from recollection, I 
may be allowed to refer him to Beale’s Oriental 
Jlioyraphical Dictionary, a work which I have 
found singularly accurate on the whole, though 
not equal, perhaps, to all the demands of 
modern scholarship. This is what Mr. Beale 
says, in voce, at p. 173 of his Dictionary:— 

“ Mxsaup, poetical title of Nawib Khan Bahadur 
Khan, son of Jal£il-ud-din or Zulfikar Khan, son 
of Hafiz Ralimat Khan, of Bareilly. . . . Ilq 
rebelled against the British in 1857, and conse¬ 
quently was obliged to leave his native countay 
and go to Mecca.” 

The official Narrative makes no mention to the 
contrary. And Mr. Beale, who lived till 1875, 
had lost his eldest son in tho Bareilly rebellion. 
He was second master of the college, and was 
ut to death, by Klum Bahadur’s orders, on 
une 3. Knowing what Asiatics feel on such 
subjects, I should be disposed to say that Mr. 
Beale is very unlikely to have displayed negli¬ 
gence in following tho fate of the murderer of 
his son. Mr. Beale—in spite of his name— 
was a native historian to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, and is so described in Dowson’s Elliot, 
vol. viii., p. 441. Mr. John Inglis would know 
tho exact facts, but I fear he is not in Europe. 

H. G. Keene. 


THE NAME “ STERNROY'D. ” 

London: Juno 2, 1861 . 

The origin and meaning of this name of one 
of tho most promising of our young actors had 
exercised mo much since I first hoard it. Stern 
was tho German “ star; ” but how camo the nyd 
of Akroyd, &c., tacked to it? what could it mean f 
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I was fairly puzzled. Last Sunday I chanced 
to meet the lively and accomplished owner of 
the name, and at once asked him what country¬ 
man he was, and what his name meant. “ I'll 
tell you,” said he. “ It is necessary for an 
actor to have a distinctive name, something 
that everyone will know him by. My own 
name wasn’t of this kind; so when I left the 
bank I was in, and took to the stage, I resolved 
to rename myself. I was a great admirer of 
Sterne, and I therefore determined to start 
my new name with »S item-. Dale suggested 
itself as a continuation; was there not a Stem- 
dale Bennett P But as I walked down Alders- 
gate Street one afternoon I saw over a shop, 

‘ W. Boyd, grocer.’ ‘ That’s my termination,’ 
said I; ‘ Sternroyd’s my name.’ And it has boon 
ever since. I venture to say that it’s no one 
else’s in the wide world. But what Boyd 
means, I leave you to find out. In the North, 
the land of -royds, they told me it was ‘ road. 

By the inventor’s leave, I give his statement 
hero, pleading only that larks of this kind are 
hard on humble crackers of etymological 
kernels. F. J. Fukntyall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, June », 8 p.m. Aristotelian : “ Hume’s 
Position in the English School ol Philosophy,” by 
Mr. E. H. Rhodes. 

8.30_p.m. Geographical: “Travel and Ascents 
in the Himalaya,” by Mr. W. W. Graham. 

Tuesday, June 10, 8 p.m. Anthropolofrical: “The 
Deme and the Horde,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt and 
the Rev. L. Fison ; “ African Symbolic Language,” 
by Mr. 0. A. Gollmer; “Phoenician Intercourse 
with Polynesia,” by Dr. S. M. Curl. 

8p.m. Colonial Institute: “TheStraits Settle¬ 
ment and British Malaya,” by Sir F, A. Weld. 

Wednesday, June ll, 8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ The Camora Lucida, 
by Dr. J. Anthony; “ Some Phenomena of the Rod 
Blood Corpuscles of Vertebrates, with Reference to 
the Occurrence of Bacteria normally in Living 
Animals,” by Mr. G. F. Dowdeswcll; “A New 
Polarising Prism,” by Mr. C. D. Ahrens; “The 
Constancy of Specific Morphological Characters in 
the Bacteria,” by Mr. G. F. Dowdeswcll. 

Thubspay, June 12, 6 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
“ Hands and Feet, ’ by Prof. Mivart. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Induction of Elec¬ 
tric Currents in a Cylinder placed across the Lines 
of Magnetic Force,” by Prof. H. Lamb. 

Friday, June is, 8 p.m. (iuo'.tett. 

8p.m. NewSliakspere: “ Shakspere'sSonnets, 
IX, by Mr. T. Tyler. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Researches on 
Liquefied Gases',” by Prof. Dewar. 

Batubday, June 14, 3p.m. Physical: “The Velocity of 
Sound in Tubes,” by Mr. Blaikley; “ A New Appa¬ 
ratus for Colour Combinations,” by Mr. Hott'ert. 


SCIENCE. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature. By John Earle 
(S. P. C. K.) 

The importance of this little volume is not 
to he estimated by its size. Within the 
narrow limits of space allotted to one of the 
Christian Knowledge Society’s handbooks, 
Prof. Earle has succeeded in writing an 
account of Anglo-Saxon literature which is 
not only thoroughly readable, but also better 
fitted than any other single work to convey 
to the ordinary render a correct notion of the 
extent and character of that literature, of its 
historical relations, and of the causes to which 
its special peculiarities are to be assigned. 

Most of the strictly popular works on this 
subject are open to the objection that they 
treat the Anglo-Saxon literature as if it were 
a phenomenon standing apart, and as if its 
characteristic features were due to no other 
causes than the individual genius of the 
writers and the intellectual type of the 
nation to which they belonged. From this 
fault Prof. Earle’s little book is entirely free. 
The author rightly lays stress on the fact that 
the early literature of our ancestors was, like 
the ether vernacular literatures of Europe, in 


great part the product of Latin culture; and 
he therefore devotes the opening pages of his 
work to a rapid hut comprehensive sketch of 
the Latin literature in which tho Anglo- 
Saxon winters found their inspiration and 
their models. He points out that u hen the 
stream of culture, which descended from the 
ancient world, and which employed the 
Greek language as its vehicle, had in Italy 
come to an end in the confusion which 
followed tho Great Plague of a.d. 166, tho 
void thus created was supplied by the rise 
of a new Latin literature, owing little to 
classical precedent, and principally deriving 
its inspiration from the translations of the 
Christian scriptures. It was on this literature 
that the nascent intellectual life of England 
was nourished. Prof. Earle briefly pusses 
in review the most important of the literary 
works of this epoch, and shows how largely 
their matter and spirit were reproduced, first 
the Latin writings of Englishmen like 
Aldhelm, Baeda, and Alcuin, and afterwards 
in the vernacular literature which is the 
special subject of his book. The genuinely 
native element in the Anglo-Saxon literature 
appears to be inadequately noticed in the 
introductory chapter, but its importance is 
fully recognised in the course of the work. 

One of the most valuable portions of Prof. 
Earle’s book is the second chapter, on “ The 
Materials,” which gives a full account of the 
manner in which the treasures of Anglo- 
Saxon literature have been preserved, with 
interesting notices of the eminent men who 
have laboured in their collection and in¬ 
terpretation. In the same chapter the 
author directs attention to the important 
illustration which the literature receives 
from inscriptions, from the remains of con¬ 
temporary English art, and from the results 
of the examination of burial mounds. When 
speaking of the inscriptions, Prof. Earle 
somewhat disappoints our expectations by 
passing over the Rutliwell runes as being a 
subject too long for discussion in his limited 
space. From his remarks on the Vercelli 
Codex, however, it would appear that he 
regards the West-Saxon form of the Rood- 
poem as the original, and as being, like 
the other poems in the same MS., the work of 
Cynewulf. Tliis view, taken in connexion 
with Prof. Earle’s (or Kemble’s) theory respect¬ 
ing Cynewulfs date, involves the difficult 
conclusion that the Ituthwell Cross belongs to 
the tenth or the eleventh century. It seems 
scarcely possible to interpose three hundred 
years between this monument and the strikingly 
similar relic at Bewcastle, which is referred, 
by its inscription, to the first year of Ecgfritb, 
a.d. 670. There does not appear to be any 
fatal objection against assigning to Coodmon 
the authorship of the “ Dream of the Holy 
Rood.” The epigraph on the top-stone of 
the Ruthwell Cross, however, which has been 
relied upon as establishing this conclusion, is 
rather an embarrassment than a help, since 
the most natural interpretation of the formula 
is that “Cadmon” was the name of the 


sculptor of the monument, and not that of the 
author of tho verses carved upon it. If Caed¬ 
mon be really the author of this striking 
poem, we can account for Baeda’s high estimate 
of his genius. The only other genuine relic 
of the voluminous works of the Northumbrian 
j bard is tho well-known “ Hymn to the 


Creator,” respecting which Ettmiillcr rather 
amusingly remarks that its “ soporiferous ” 
style confirms the traditional statement that 
it was composed in a dream. 

In the chapter on “The Schools of Kent” 
Prof. Earle furnishes some specimens of the 
interesting remains of tho Kentish dialect, 
and adduces reasons for supposing that thero 
may have been somo slight survival of Roman 
culture through tho Jutish conquest, and that 
the adoption of the Roman alphabet by the 
conquerors may date from a time preceding 
their conversion to Christianity. The author 
next treats of “ The Anglian Period,” giving 
an account of the Latin writings which 
issued from Northumbria during the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when that 
kingdom was tho principal seat of literary 
activity in Europe. In connexion with this 
period Prof. Earle discusses the poems on 
Scripture history which have in modem times 
been ascribed to Cicdmon. Although these 
writings belong to a later age, they doubtless 
contain important elements derived from the 
Northumbrian school of poetry of which 
Coedmon is the representative. Prof. Earle’s 
illustrative specimens are here, as throughout 
the work, extremely well chosen, and he has 
generally succeeded in avoiding the most 
hackneyed passages. In the translations he 
has had the good sense to employ idiomatic 
modem English, instead of following the 
common fashion of rendering the Anglo-Saxon 
words by their etymological equivalents—a 
practice which encourages that fallacy of 
quaintness ” which is such a serious obstacle 
to the true appreciation of our older literature. 

The author next deals with “ The Primary 
Poetry,” by which he means the poetry which 
is most purely of native origin, as distin¬ 
guished from that which markedly betrays 
tho influence of foreign culture. It would 
have been better if he had given some account 
of the formal characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, instead of passing over the sub¬ 
ject as “belonging rather to grammar than 
to literature.” Of “Beowulf" a long analysis 
is given which is thoroughly spirited and 
readable. It is satisfactory to observe that 
Prof. Earle does not accept the baseless notion 
so commonly expressed with regard to the 
primeval antiquity of this poem, but refers 
it to the beginning of the tenth century. 
There can he little doubt that this date is at 
least sufficiently early. The minor poems of 
tho “primary” class are referred to more 
summarily. An extract is given from the 
interesting, but unfortunately mutilated, 
poem of “ The Ruined City,” the subject of 
which, as Prof. Earle was tho first to show, 
is the Roman city of Bath. In his account 
of the poem which he calls “ Tho Minstrel’s 
Consolation,” Prof. Earle adopts the view that 
Door is tho name of the author of tho piece. 
It is much more probable that the soliloquy is 
dramatic, and that “Door, the hard of the 
Heodenings,” was a personage of ancient 
legend. Prof. Earle omits to mention the 
interesting illustration which tliis poem 
receives from Old-Northern and German 
sources. The Brunanburh ballad is repre¬ 
sented by two stanzas from the rather languid 
version of the Poet Laureate. The specimen 
given of the Mahlon ballad—one of the finest 
things in the wholo poetical literature—is 
decidedly inadequate. In the translation, by- 
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the-way, the name Leofsunu is oddly rendered 
“ Lovcson.” 

Prof. Earle devotes considerable space to 
the subject of the Wcst-Saxon laws, from 
which he gives large extracts in original and 
translation. He then proceeds to speak of 
the Chronicles, with which he deals more 
briefly than might have been expected from 
his previous labours on this portion of the 
literature. The distinctive features of the 
various local chronicles are, however, care¬ 
fully pointed out, and the scanty indications 
of authorship and date of composition are 
brought into promim nee. 

The chapter on “ Alfred’s Translations,” in 
addition to a long extract from the Preface 
to the “ Pastoral Care,” contains an interest¬ 
ing novelty in a series of passages from the 
translation of Gregory’s Dialogues, which still 
remains inedited. Alfred’s great object was 
the elevation of his people through the in¬ 
strumentality of the clergy, and it was for 
the instruction of the clergy that these trans¬ 
lations were designed. After Alfred’s time, 
the cultivation of prose style was chiefly 
continued in the homiletic literature, which 
reached its highest perfection in iElfric. 
Prof. Earle skilfully points out the illustra¬ 
tion which this literature affords of the history 
of religious thought during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In the earlier works of 
this period—that is to say, in the oldest por¬ 
tions of the Bliekling Homilies—we find 
abundant traces of the loose theology and the 
extravagance of saintly legend which the 
Benedictine revival endeavoured to repress. 
This Catholic movement is represented by 
yElfric, whose sermons are a continued pro¬ 
test against the licence of speculation and the 
■undisciplined love of the marvellous which 
characterised much of the preaching of his time. 
Prof. Earle deservedly praises the wonderful 
power and flexibility which the English lan¬ 
guage attained in the hands of this great 
writer. The notice of the homiletic litera¬ 
ture closes with an extract from the sermons 
of Wulfstan, which were published only last 
year. 

In the chapter on “ The Secondary Poetry,” 
the long analysis of the “Elene” might, 
perhaps, with advantage have been dispensed 
with to make room for a few more extracts 
from the Cynewulf poems; and the interest¬ 
ing remains of the scientific literature aro 
dismissed more briefly than we could have 
wished. These, however, arc points on which 
opinions may differ. What is not question¬ 
able is the extraordinary skill with which 
Prof. Earle has managed to condense a long 
story into a brief space without any sacrifice 
either of clearness or attractiveness. 

Henry Bradley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Crockham Hill, Kent : June 4, ISSi. 

We poor specialists are wont to move on so 
blindly and automatically in our beaten track 
that wo might become at last almost as auto¬ 
matic as a squirrel in a cage were it not for the 
supervision and control of those gifted with the 
wider vision. Miss Simcox’s many acute obser¬ 
vations a propos of my text-book arc eminently 
fitted to impress tho psychologist with the 
truth that there are more things in the mind 
of man, whether adult or infant, than arc 


dreamt of in our psychologies. It may seem 
ungracious not to be content with so wholesome 
a lesson ; but I have so strong a conviction that 
Miss Nimcox could tell us more if she chose 
that I venture to ask her, not only for myself, 
but for my fellow-psychologists, to unfold her 
views in a less enigmatic form. 

For example, Miss Simcox has her own view 
of tho relation of psychology to other branches 
of knowledge. She finds fault with me for 
connecting tho science so closely with educa¬ 
tion, and seems to hold that it has quite as 
direct a bearing on politics and other practical 
callings. Miss Simcox’s display of ingenuity 
in finding a* reason for my falling into this 
error—namely, tho twofold wants of my 
examinees—makes me really sorry that I 
cannot allow her to do me the honour of 
taking me to be its originator. The two Mills, 
Spencer, Bain, in England, Bencke, Waitz, 
and a host of others in Germany, have brought 
out tho bearings of psychology on education. 
Will not Miss Simcox fill up the gap by writing 
a treatise, say, on the psychology of politics, 
or of “ experimental science,” whatever this 
expression may exactly mean in Miss Simcox’s 
not always familiar nomenclature '■ One would 
conjecture, too, that Miss Simcox entertained 
quite new ideas on tho relation of psychology 
to ethics. At least, the expressions “ utilitarian 
psychologist”and “utilitarian motive” (dpropos 
of infantile behaviour) suggest some new con¬ 
ception of the relation. I should be glad, 
further, to know more fully what is the exact 
value which she ascribes to the psychological 
work of the last thirty years or so as repre¬ 
sented by tho names Spencer, Lewes, and Bain 
(Miss Simcox wisely, perhaps, ignores such a 
trifling contribution as the psycho-physics of 
Germany). She begins by saying that my 
summary leaves a sense of disappointment that 
the British trio have not brought us “for¬ 
warder,” but instantly goes on to remark that 
this disappointment might disappear if we had 
to go back to the text-books used beforo this 
period. This affects mo like an optical illusion. 

It is as if I were told: “ Go and stand at B 
and look at A, and the distance will seem short; 
but pass on to A and look towards B, and the 
distance will appear long.” 

A similar obscurity attaches to Miss Simcox’s 
account of the value of that now branch of 
psychological enquiry which she calls interro 
gating the domestic baby, and the inauguration 
of which she attributes to Mr. Darwin. Miss 
Simcox begins by saying that this is tho most 
valuable addition recently made to the resources 
of the psychologist. A few lines later sho 
speaks of the interest of a careful record of the 
ages at which primitive mental processes are 
successfully accomplished (which is just what 
Mr. Darwin sot himself to obtain) as being 
“mainly biological.” A line or two beyond 
this she gives it as her third opinion that this 
same process of recording mental progress is in 
slightly higher stages “ exceedingly valuable.” 
Miss Simcox’s originality can hardly go to the 
length of including biology under psychology ; 
but, if not, this strange Hegelian sequence of 
affirmation, denial, and re-affirmation is just a 
little puzzling. Miss Simcox’s few remarks on 
the doings of infants show that she is able to 
examine these psychological objects without 
any risk of their being dimmed by tho haze of 
sentiment; and one is almost horrified at tho 
thought of the crushing things she would have 
to say to deluded parental observers. Yet, 
though terrible, the process of dis-illusionising 
would be salutary, and I sincerely hope that 
Miss Simcox may soon find time to tell psycho¬ 
logical parents more fully how they are to 
observe their infants, taking them “ as seriously 
as if they avere earth-worms.” 

There is one other point on which I feel the 
same difficulty in seizing tho preoise shade of 


thought of my subtle critic. I quoted from 
M. Ribot the fact that in mental disease loss of 
control shows itself in two distinct forms, the 
one due to abnormal increase of the impulsive 
force to be inhibited, the other to the decrease 
of tho inhibitory force. That is to say, the 
grip one man has on another, prostrate beneath 
him, may be lost either because the latter re¬ 
covers breath and strength or because the former 
grows tired. Miss Simcox tells us that this is 
nothing but a clumsy version of a saying of 
La Rochefoucauld: “Si nous resistons a nos 
passions, e’est plutdt par leur faiblesse quo par 
notre force.” I should have liked Miss Simcox 
to bring out tho identity more fully, and to tell 
us how far she thinks natural cleverness, ex¬ 
perience, and literary skill are able to anticipate 
the slow movements of pathological research. 

I can assure Miss Simcox that I have tried 
hard to puzzle out the meaning of her dexter¬ 
ously turned sentences. This confession may 
so convince her of my inability to apprehend 
new ideas that she will not think it worth while 
to instruct me further; but it will at least 
satisfy her that I have the disposition to learn. 

James Sully. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At tho last meeting of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers for the present session, held on May 
-7, it was stated that the list of members, 
associates, and students now numbers 4,612, as 
compared with 4,400 hist year, and 2,468 ten 
years ago. 

Dr. Edward Avelixo has in the press a 
pamphlet on the Origin of Man. It is uniform 
with, and a continuation of, his Darwinian 
Theory. The latter pamphlet is already in its 
tenth thousand. Both are published by the 
Progressive Publishing Company, 2S Stone¬ 
cutter Street. 

Tiie International Geological Congress, which 
has not met since tho Bologna gathering in 
1881, will hold a session next autumn in Berlin. 
The venerable Dr. von Dechen has been ap¬ 
pointed honorary president, while Prof. Beyrich 
is tho president of the organising committee, 
and Dr. Haueheeorne the secretary. The meet¬ 
ing will extend from September 25 to 30, and 
will l>e followed by geological excursions from 
October 1 to 3. Arrangements of a very lilteral 
character are being made for the reception of 
foreigners. 


PHILOLOOr NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish in 
their “ Classical Series ” tho Epistles and An 
Poetica of Horace, edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, 
thus completing the work that was begun by 
Mr. Page’s Odes and Prof. Palmer’s Satires. 

HerrD. Roiide, in his pamphlet, Adfeclivum 
quo online apud Caesarein et in Ciceroni's ora- 
tionihus coniunctum sit cum substantive examinant 
Dietericus Rohde, seeks to modify the usual 
view that in the best Latin prose writers the 
adjective generally follows tho substantive, and 
that, when it precedes the noun, it thereby gains 
additional emphasis (Madv. Lai. Or. § 466 a). 
He treats the attributive adjective as originating 
in a secondary clause of predicative character 
— e.g., laudo homines modestos = laudo homines 
qni (or quod) modesti sunt ; and, therefore, 
placed naturally after its substantive. This old 
arrangement he assumes to have gradually 
given place (with certain exceptions, as, e.g., in 
the case of old, familiar, and stereotyped 
expressions, such ns juipulus Romanies, &c.) 
to the converse order, by which a close con¬ 
nexion is established between the adjective 
and substantive, remarking, “ indicium vero 
atque insigne huius artioris coniunctionis in eo 
comitur, quod adiectivum ante substantivum 
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positum est.” (Is not this rather begging the 
question ? Why should bonus pusr necessarily 
mark a closer connexion than purr bonus ?) 
This changed order, he shows, by a large collec¬ 
tion of examples taken from Caesar and Cicero's 
speeches, to predominate in those authors ; e.g., 
darns occurs 200 times beforo, and 53 times 
after, its noun in Cicero’s speeches ; magnus 
precedes in Caesar and Cicero’s speeches 1,003 
times and follows 153 times. Supposing it to 
be true that the preposition of the adjective is 
the rule, it would seem to follow that if the 
writer desires to emphasise his attribute he 
would place it after the noun, and Herr Rohde 
accordingly enunciates the following rule:— 
“ Quod adiectivum omnino ante substantivum 
ponitur, .id gravitatis causa collocatur ordine 
inverso; quod contra adiectivum post sub¬ 
stantivum poni solet, id maiore vi effertur cum 
praecedit,” which he supports by examples 
within his prescribed limits of Cicero and 
Caesar. Herr Rohde’s investigations would 
have been more valuable had he taken a wider 
field for his enquiries, and we hope he may some 
day be induced to do this. Meanwhile, his 
pamphlet may be recommended to those who 
care for such questions. 


MEETimS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute.— ( Tuesday , May 13.) 
Prof. Flower, President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters exhibited a series of agri¬ 
cultural implements, brought by Mr. Livesay from 
the Naga Hills, at the North-east corner of 
Assam. The tools were chiefly such as are used 
for rice culture on the irrigated slopes of the hills, 
and consisted of rakes made of bamboo wood, a 
hoe, aud iron knife with wooden sheath and cord 
for suspension.—Dr. J. Stephens sent a drawing 
of a large pointed palaeolithic implement recently 
found near Reading: length, nine inches and 
a-quarter; weight, two pounds three ounces and 
a-quarter.—Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited two palaeo¬ 
lithic implements recently found at North Loudon: 
one was made of quartzite, and is the first example 
of this material met with in the London gravels ; 
the other was a white implement from the “trail 
and warp.” He also exhibited two white porcel¬ 
laneous palaeolithic flakes replaced on to their 
original blocks; the four pieces were found by 
him at North Loudon, wide distances apart, at 
different times during the last Bix years. Mr. 
Smith also exhibited a large axe from New Guinea 
with a keen blade of siliceous schist or banded 
chert nine inches and five-eighths long, aud 
weighing over two pounds and a-quarter. The 
axe was sent home by a sailor, and Mr. Smith 
purchase 1 it of a person who was using it at North 
London for chopping up firewood.—A paper on 
“ The Ethnology of the Andaman Islands,” by Mr. 
E. H. Man, was read.—Prof. Flower read some 
“ Additional Observations on the Osteology of the 
Natives of the Andaman Islands.” Since reading 
a paper before the Institute on the same subject 
in 1879, the author had had the opportunity of 
examining ten additional skeletons, two of which 
are in the Museum of the University of Oxford, 
and eight in the Barnard Davis collection now in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons; 
five are males and five females, and all are adult. 
The measurements of these specimens have 
thoroughly established the fact that the twelve 
skulls of each sex previously examined furnish a 
very fair average of the characters of the race. 

Cambridge Antiquarian 8ociety.— (Annual Meet¬ 
ing, Monday, May 2G.) 

J. W. Clark, Esq., President, in tho Chair. — 
The following honorary members were elected:— 
Commendatore Giuseppe Fiorelli, Prof. Luigi 
Pigorini, Prof. Heinrich Brunn, Prof. Adolf 
Michaelis, M Leon Heuzey, M. Ant. Heron de 
VUlefosse. The following officers were elected for 
the next year:—President, Mr. J. W. Clark; 
vice-president, Prof. G. M. Humphry; secretary, 
Rev. S. S. Lewis. The new members of council 
are:—Prof. C. C. Babington, Prof. \V. W. Skeat, 
Prof. Macalister.—The annual Report announced 


that the society’s collections had received a per¬ 
manent habitation in the new Museum of Archae¬ 
ology, that eight meetings and two excursions had 
taken place during the past year, that forty-seven 
new members had been elected, and that the first 
of a series of loan exhibitions of university and 
college portraits, under the auspices of this society, 
was now on view in the Fitzwilliam Museum.— 
Prof. Hughes, in speaking of the so-called Via 
Devaiia running from the end of Worts’ Causeway 
towards Horseheath, pointed out that there was 
little, if any, evidence of its Roman origin; and 
insisted that it was rather an entrenchment, to be 
referred to the same later age which has given us 
Offa’s Dyke in the West, and the Devil’s Dyke and 
so many other notable earthworks in East Anglia. 
So too in respect of tho Castle Hill, he pointed out 
that the certainly Roman roads in the neighbour¬ 
hood seem to converge to Grantchester rather than 
to Cambridge, and that the Roman pottery found 
hero indicates rubbish-heaps rather than the site 
of a camp or permanent fortification. From all 
available evidence he drew the conclusion that, 
though the rural population in this neighbour¬ 
hood was probably thicker in Roman times 
than at present, the mound and all the earth¬ 
works about it are of Norman origin.—Mr. 
Browne showed outlined rubbings of two stones 
recently presented to the British Museum 
by Mr. A. W. Franks, acquired some years ago 
from persons who described them as coming from 
the city; also of the remarkable rune-bearing 
stone from St. Paul’s Churchyard in the Guild¬ 
hall Library, the case of which had been removed 
by the kindness of the librarian in order that the 
rubbing might be made. Mr. Browne showed 
similarities in design and execution which ren¬ 
dered it highly probable that the Guildhall stone 
and tho stone of which the British Museum 
stones are fragments were respectively the head¬ 
stone and the body-stone of a Scandinavian grave. 
Tho headstone has an animal subject, while the 
other stones have only patterns of symmetrical 
ornament; the tombstone of the heathen King 
Gorm tho Old has the two combined, with many 
details in striking resemblance to the three 
London stones. No other such stones were 
known to Mr. Browne in these islands. The 
nines on the Guildhall stone, which had cer¬ 
tainly been an upright stone, state that 
“ Kona caused lay this stone,” instead of 
the proper phrase for a standing stone, “raised 
this stone.” T. G. Repp remarked on this phrase, 
when the Guildhall stone was found in 1854, 
that there must have been a large sculptured 
horizontal stone in front of the standing stone, 
“which in the course of eight centuries most 
likely has been broken into fragments.” Mr. 
Browne claimed to have found this body-stone. 
The fragments are tho full breadth of the stone, 
and are together nearly three feet long. The 
Guildhall runes add the words “ also Tuki.” Toga, 
or Toki, or Tokig, or Thokig, was a well-known 
Minister of King Canute, mentioned in various 
documents dating from 1019 onwards. T. G. Repp 
remarked that the inscription “ Kona and Tuki 
caused lay this stone” made it fairly certain that 
the body-stone bore an inscription setting forth the 
name and so on of the person buried. In handling 
the heavy stones at the British Museum a few days 
ago, in company with Mr. Franks, Mr. Browne 
detected on the edge of one of them the final 
letters of an inscription, with an incised line run¬ 
ning centrally as on the Guildhall stone. The last 
letter but one is an i, the portion left of the letter 
preceding is or may be half of a k, and the final 
letter is less unlike a g than anything else. Thus 
both inscriptions may end with Tuki or Tokig. 
Mr. Browne believed the whole to be a pagan 
memorial to some English Dane of great import¬ 
ance. The Yorkshire stones shown were those at 
Bilton and Kirkby Wharfe. At the former place, 
in addition to a unique cross-head previously 
described to the society, there is a stone bearing 
three figures much resembling the frescoes in the 
Catacombs of the Three Jews, but with no indica¬ 
tion of (tames. On a large stone in the churchyard, 
evidently a portion of a shaft of considerable mag¬ 
nitude, figures could still be discovered which 
might represent Adam and Eve with an unusually 
largo serpent between them. On another frag¬ 
ment, a cast of which was sent some time since to 
the Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh because 


of the appearance of the “ spectacle ornament ” on 
the front of a woman, Mr. Browne found on close 
examination that the ground on which the woman 
stands, with a man by her side carrying a 
large knifelike implement horizontally across his 
body, is in reality a large dragon, with a narrow 
head rising between them. The shaft of the 
cross at Kirkby Wharfe has a subject which 
frequently occurs on Northumbrian stones, two 
figures grasping an upright stem standing between 
them; in this case the whole is complete, and the 
head of the stem is found to be a large “ Maltese ” 
cross, the arms of which form canopies for the 
man and woman. Mr. Browne showed various 
examples of stones illustrated by these points. 
The Deerhurst font is an exceptionally fine 
example of spiral ornament. Mr. Browne called 
attention to the unusually complicated arrange¬ 
ment of four spirals proceeding from the centre 
instead of three or two, and to a peculiarity in 
the method of carrying it out, two of the spirals 
at each centre uniting and thus forming con¬ 
tinuous bands. For a close examination into 
this detail he was indebted to Mr. Henry 
Wilson, of Malvern. He combated the argu¬ 
ment for a comparatively late date of the font, 
derived from the presence of a well-designed 
scroll with flowers and leaves, by the presence of 
ornamental scrolls on stones which showed intimate 
acquaintance with the Lindisfame Gospels and 
other MSS. of Hibernian type, and expressed the 
opinion that the Deerhurst spirals were designed at 
an early date by some master of the art. There 
was a Saxon monastery at Deerhurst, and the font 
might possibly be a relic of its infancy. According 
to William of Malmesbury, Abbat Tica took to 
Glastonbury in the eighth century the relics of a 
large number of early Northumbrian Christians, 
Aidan, Bega, Hilda, &c., and his own tomb at 
Glastonbury was specially noted on account of the 
“ art of its sculpture.” Thus there was some evi¬ 
dence of a Northumbrian influence on the Christian 
art of the South-west. A fragment of an inscription 
in Roman capitals was found at Thornhill near 
Dewsbury several years ago. Two inscriptions in 
runes were found at the same place, and a third 
was found two or three years ago. The fragment 
in Roman capitals is as follows, the large capitals 
showing the letters which are certain, the smaller 
ones those of which only a small portion has been 
preserved:— 

E A E F T : l 

OSBER 
T A B B E C 
t B E R I 

Mr. Browne preferred to follow the suggestion of 
the most recent discovery at Thornhill, and adopt¬ 
ing Mr. Haigh’s Ergbcrcht or any name of similar 
length, and omitting the c throughout in accord¬ 
ance with local precedent, proposed the following 
alliterative couplet: — 

+ Ecgberht araerde aefter Osherhtae 
liecun at bergi* gibiddidS ISaer saule. + 

At bergi occurs nowhere else than at Thornhill on 
English stones, and only throe times in the 3,000 
Scandinavian runic inscriptions, two of tho three 
Scandinavian cases being found together. 

Axtiiroi’oloqical Institute.—( Tuesday , May 37.) 
Prof. Flower, President, in the Chair. — Mr. 
H. O. Forbes read a paper on “The Kubus of 
Sumatra.” The Kubus are a nomadic race 
inhabiting the central parts of Sumatra. In 
their wild state they live in the deep forest, making 
temporary dwellings, where they abide for a few 
days, consisting of a few simple branches erected 
over a low platform to keep them from the ground, 
and thatched with banana or palm leaves. They 
are exceedingly timorous and shy, so that it is a 
very rare thing for any of them to be seen ; and, if 
suddenly met in the forest by anyone not of their 
own race, they drop everything and fiee away. 
They cultivate nothing, and live entirely on the 
products of the chase. Their knives and the 
universal spear with which they are armed are 
purchased from the Malays, with whom they trade. 
They are of a rich olive-brown colour; and their 
jet black hair, apparently far less straight than 

' * Possibly meant for Thom/iiM; conceivably a 
play upon a double meaning of bergi, “ hill ” and 
“grave-mound.” 
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that of the village Malays, was always in a 
dishevelled state, and in curls. The average 
height of the males was about T59 metre, aud 
that of the females T49.—Dr. Garson read a paper 
oil “ The Osteology of the Kubus.”—Mr. Theodore 
Bent read some “ Notes on Prehistoric Remains in 
Antiparos,” and exhibited several specimens of 
pottery, some rudely carved marble figures, aud a 
skull from cemeteries in that island. 

Royal Society of Literature.— {Wednesday, 

May 2S.) 

Sir P. de Coluuhou.y, Q.C., in the Chair. — 
Mr. William H. Garrett read a paper on 
“ Macbeth,” chiefiy with a view of elucidating the 
intentions of Shakspere with respect to the central 
figure of the tragedy. At the outset, Mr. Garrett 
endeavoured to fix the year when the play was 
first acted, by a reference to the MS. diary of Dr, 
Simon Forman, who states that he first saw 
“Macbeth” acted at the Globe Theatre on 
April 20, 1610, and who has given a sketch of 
the plot. After examining the source—Hollinshed’s 
Chronicle—whence Shakspere derived his first idea 
of the salient characteristics of the real Macbeth, 
and alluding to the introduction by the poet of the 
account given by the Chronicler of the assassina¬ 
tion of King Duffe by Donewald, the author of 
the paper proceeded to analyse the character of 
Macbeth as created by Shakspere, contending that 
the prophecies of the witches had not the effect on 
the character and conduct of the Scottish chief 
which is usually claimed for them by commen¬ 
tators. Shakspere's text, it was shown, not only 
indicates that ambitious cravings existed in Mac¬ 
beth before the action of the tragedy commenced, 
but that he had previously even consulted his wife 
respecting the means to be adopted in order to 
secure the throne for himself. In proof of the 
latter statement, Sir. Garrett cited Lady Macbeth’s 
rejoinder— 

“ What beast was't then 

That made you break this enterprise to me?” 
Again, in the lines that immediately follow, she 
reminds her lord that neither “time nor place” 
was then favourable, but that, at length, both 
“have made themselves.” Attention was also 
drawn to the fact that, at the commencement of 
the play, Macbeth starts and seems to fear the 
prognostication of the witch who appears to have 
fathomed his secret desires. But a few minutes 
after his first interview with the weird sisters he 
is found, too, uttering the lines in which he speaks 
of “ that suggestion whose horrid image does un¬ 
fix his hair.” These and other arguments were 
used to prove that Macbeth was under no spell 
created by superstitious feelings when he began 
his career of crime. 

New Shaksfeue Society.— {Friday, May 30.) 

F. J. Fuuxivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Thomas Tyler read the first of two papers on 
“ Shakspere's Sonnets.” With respect to the date 
Mr. Tyler repeated the conclusion he had pre¬ 
viously expressed in the Academy, that, on account 
of allusions to the rebellion of Essex and its conse¬ 
quences, and indications of the season of the year, 
os in “ this most balmy time ” of 107, sonnets 100 
to 126 were written somewhere about May' 1001. 
Bonnet 104 gives a period of three years as having 
intervened since the commencement of the acquaint¬ 
ance between Shakspere and his friend. And this 
sonnet gives also special prominence to the season 
of spring, speaking not only of “ three beauteous 
springs” turned to “yellow autumu,” but also of 
“three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum’d.” 
Thus three years from the spring of 1601 brings us 
to the spring of 1598, when Shakspere was first 
introduced to his beautiful and estimable young 
friend, “Mr. W. H.,” according to the initials 
given in the dedication of 1609. Mr. Tyler main¬ 
tained that, though his conclusions with regard to 
the chronology would be valid, whoever may be 
identified with “ Mr. W. H.,” yet these conclusions 
were in singular accord with the chief facts known 
respecting William Herbert (in 1601 Earl of Pem¬ 
broke). William Herbert was to commence residing 
permanently in Loudon in the spring of 1598, as 
mentioned by Rowland Whyte in the Sydney Papers. 
And his release in the spring of 1601 from the 
imprisonment which he endured in consequence of 
his amour with Mrs. Fytton would not unreason- 
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ably give occasion for that renewal of the intimacy 
with Shakspere which is implied in sonnets 100 
to 126. The words “You had a father,” of 
sonnet 13, were not to be taken as meaning that 
Mr. W. H.’s father was dead, but, in accordance 
with the words “ thou had it a father ” in “ Merry 
Wives,” act III., sc. iv. (a parallel passage suggested 
by the ltcv. W, A. Harrison), they implied an 
exhortation to act as his father had done ; to act 
like a man. Slender in the “ Merry Wives ” mis¬ 
understands the meaning, and thus renders 
himself ridiculous. “You had a father” was to 
be understood in a sense congruous with the 
general import of sonnets 1 to 17. Shakspere, 
however, may have had little or no personal 
acquaintance with William Herbert’s father, who, 
at the period in question, may not have resided 
much in London, both on account of his health 
and his official duties in the country.—In the 
discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, Sir. Furnivall suggested that though 
additional evidence was desirable to decide the 
question, yet possibly Mrs. Fytton might be the 
dark lady of sonnets 127 to 152, of whom both 
Shakspere and his friend, Mr. W. H., were 
enamoured.—Mr. Tyler intimated that, in his 
second paper, June 13, he should have something 
to say on this question, as also on the philosophy 
and religion of Shakspere.—In reply to a remark 
which had been made that the existing portraits 
of William Herbert, as representing a man of 
forty or more, would scarcely justify the lavish 
eulogies of Mr. W. H.’s beauty to be found in 
the Sonnets, Mr. G. B. Shaw maintained that the 
engraving in the British Museum, from the 
portrait said to be by Mytens, was that of a 
remarkably handsome man. He should like a 
committee of ladies to decide the question. 
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A History of Ancient Sculpture. By Lucy M. 

Mitchell. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Tiif. discoveries of the last ten years have 
doubled the labours of the historian of Greek 
art. They have, indeed, completely revolu¬ 
tionised his method. A hard necessity is laid 
upon him. He must find himself at home not 
only in Hellas, but also in Egypt, in Chaldaea 
and Assyria, in Phoenicia and Asia Minor. 
The student of to-day imperatively demands 
in art as in science to know the oriyines of 
thifigs. It is the conspicuous merit of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s book that she responds to this call. 
To our mind the best part of her work is over 
before she treats of the historical period proper 
—the time that follows after COO n.c. Her 
plan is to sketch briefly at the outset the 
history of art in Egypt and Assyria. It is 
given to no one except M. Pcrrot (and some 
critics would say not even to him) to treat 
with equal sympathy arts and religious so 
dissonant as those of East and West; the 
account of Egypt and Assyria reads, therefore, 
like a careful, but always cold and lifeless, 
compilation, useful, indeed, to the student, 
but to be read with a sense of effort. Rahotep 
and beautiful Nefert occupy their wonted 
place of honour in the Mcmphitic period; it 
is whispered that M. Maspcro intends shortly 
to revolutionise their date. Throughout the 
pages on Egypt and Assyria we have a feeling 
that we arc told either a little too much or 
not enough. Too much of the object of the 
sketch is to show the relation with, and point 
the contrasts to, Greece; too little, if we are to 
escape a perfunctory history of the East itself. 
But this discomfort vanishes when wo reach 
Phoenicia and the Graeco-Phoenician period. 


Mrs. Mitchell has thoroughly mastered the 
scattered and difficult literature of this early 
time. She is familiar with coins and early 
vase-paintings, with “island stones" and 
bucchero nero “ types,” no less than with her 
more immediate subject—sculpture. She puts 
before the general reader a wealth of evidence 
and illustration hitherto well-nigh inaccessible. 
Everyone will welcome her account of M. 
Pierrot’s discoveries at Boghaz Keui and 
Ghiaour Kalessi, of Mr. Ramsay’s Phrygian 
lions, with their delightful confirmation of 
the supposed overland route from the East; 
and no less valuable is her notice and wood- 
cuts of early Cretan gems, “Dipylon” vases, 
and Mycenae sword-blades. Few will be able to 
agree with the views of Milchhoefer expressed 
in his Anfdnge der JCunst, but all will rejoice 
that those views, and still more the material 
on which they have been formed, should be 
made available to English students. The 
same good office is performed for the recent 
investigations of Conze, Furtwaengler, and 
Loesehke. The excavations at Delos con¬ 
ducted by the French have been rewarded 
by a wealth of discovery ; but, though faith¬ 
fully reported in the Bulletin of the Ecole 
franchise at Athens, they have remained s 
mere hearsay to many in England. Mrs. 
Mitchell gives us a wood-out of the archiic 
Nike, connected by its inscription with the 
names of Mikkiades and Archermos. A cast 
of this statue, unique, perhaps, in its delight¬ 
ful naivete, may now, thanks to Prof. Colvin’s 
exertions, be seen, with the other archaic 
marbles of Delos and Samos, in the new 
archaeological museum at Cambridge. 

It is perhaps in her thorough mastery of 
foreign and especially German literature that 
Mrs. Mitchell’s merit especially lies. She 
has a real genius for assimilation and clear 
reproduction. Sometimes, indeed, her con¬ 
scientious desire to give an exhaustive ex¬ 
position of conflicting views leads her to re¬ 
vive what had bettor, as speedily as possible, 
become extinct. Where space is precious we 
need scarcely be teazed with Conze’s now 
obsolete view of the meaning of the Harpy 
tomb. The elaborate symbolism of egg- 
bodies (egg-like only because the painted 
feathers have disappeared) and nascent 
germs, mystic views of the interpenetration 
of life and death, might be allowed to rest in 
peace, respected as a witness of bygone in¬ 
genuity. No one now regrets their revival 
so much as the scholars who unhappily first 
gave them birth. They must often be com¬ 
pelled to cry, “ Preserve us from our friends.’ 
At other times, again, but very seldom, we 
are haunted by the suspicion that an authority 
has been cited rather than read. This is 
rarely, indeed; and for the pamphlet litera¬ 
ture of archaeology we may each and all cry, 

“ Who is sufficient ? ” One instance involving 
a serious omission we are bound to give. 
Mrs. Mitchell (p. 119) cites and admirably 
engraves the Palestrina bowl of the Vatican; 
but, strange to say, she gives the old 
exploded explanation, or rather mystifi¬ 
cation, of Prof. Helbig—an explanation 
Helbig himself would now doubtless be the 
first to forego. Yet a few pages farther on 
she cites the work of M. Clermont Ganneau, 
L'lmayh'ie phenicienne, the first volume of 
which he has devoted to a new interpretation 
of this bowl—an interpretation so luminous. 
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bo self-convincing, so (now he has pointed it 
out) instantly Obvious that a counter-argument 
has never since been raised. Again (p. 117), 
speaking of the ivory situla found at Cliiusi, 
Mrs. Mitchell says, “ Here are to bo seen 
male and female Centaurs, Odysseus under 
the ram as being carried out from Poly¬ 
phemus’ cave, as well as his adventure with 
the Sirens.” How one glance at the 
situla as published in Mon. x. 3 'j would 
have shown that the supposed “ adven¬ 
ture with the Sirens” consists merely of 
the representation of the ship of Odysseus 
waiting to convey him away after his 
adventure with Polyphemus. There is no 
vestige of any possible Siren. Again, 
speaking of the early form of the Laocoon 
myth, she says (p. 603), “According to the 
earliest version or the story by Arctinos, the 
father and younger son at once fell victims.” 
A reference to the passage (the excerpts of 
Proclus) would have shown that Arctinos 
makes ho such statement; he says the father 
and one of the two sons (rdr r t AaoKotuvra sat 
ibv trtpov ru>v vatSoiv 8ia<f>6eif>ovtnv). Oddly 
enough, Robert (IHld und Lied), from whom 
Mrs. Mitchell takes her account, draws just 
the opposite conclusion—“ aber wio der 
jungere Laokoonsohn gereitet wiri." 

But the list of positive blunders in Mrs. 
Mitchell’s book is a very short one—a list which 
it is, considering the vast and chaotic mass of 
her material, almost a compliment to enu¬ 
merate. In matters of opinion we are con¬ 
strained to a more serious issue. The general 
tone of her book is redolent of Munich. Like 
most of us, she is at times manifestly com¬ 
pelled jurare in verba mag tetri ; and her master 
is the greatest of German archaeologists, Prof. 
Brunn. Anyone who has listened in person 
to the honey-sweet words of persuasive elo¬ 
quence which fall from the lips of this “ Nestor 
of archaeology” will not regret her choice. 
In reading the book, we feel ourselves back 
in Prof. Brunn’s museum of casts arranged 
especially to illustrate his He/he von Prob- 
lernen, his pictorial school of Northern Greece, 
his rediscovered Praxitelean Satyr, and the 
like. After Kieseritzky’s recent investigations, 
we should have thought that Stephani’s aegis 
restoration of the Apollo Belvidere was at 
least entitled to respect; indeed, Mrs. Mitchell 
feels compelled to give a wood-cut of the con¬ 
jectured restoration. But, alas! Brunn is on 
the one side, Stephani on the other; she 
cannot repress her animus, so the only in¬ 
telligible explanation ever offered of the statue 
is dismissed as “cumbersome^’ “fanciful,” 
“unpleasant.” But it is when we come to 
the Pergamene period that protest against 
Mrs. Mitchell’s (not Prof. Brunn’s) views 
must seriously be entered. We have heard 
the greatest of English archaeologists say that 
he was thankful, for the sake of art students, 
that the sculptures of the recently discovered 
altar at Pergamos went to Berlin, not to 
London. This is strong language, but it ex¬ 
presses a conviction, which will be shared by 
every archaeologist bred among the Parthenon 
sculptures, that these Pergamene marbles are 
positively hurtful to the student, so distinct 
is their realism and their consequent vulgarity. 
Mrs. Mitchell exhausts her vocabulary of ad¬ 
jectives (and it is a large one) in a panegyric 
of these same marbles. Speaking of the 
horses of the frieze she says, “Does not this 


Pergamon span appeal to us modems at least 
as much as do the severest and more schematic 
Parthenon steeds ? ” If it does, so much the 
worse for us moderns, and so much the 
stronger necessity for every teacher of art to 
protest. 

The author seeks to goad us to admiration 
by her extravagance of language; even in 
describing the Parthenon, where surely, if 
anywhere, a sobriety of language is becoming, 
we are offended by such high-flown expressions 
as “ the depths of the over-arching azure ; ” 
but when we come to the Pergamene period 
wo are fairly overwhelmed by the torrent of 
inflated epithets. We hear of “cavernous 
depths of drapery,” “strains of soul anguish,” 
a “ surging sea of sculpture,” “a dire dirge 
of agony,” the Apollo Belvidere appears “in 
light supernal,” the goddesses are distinguished 
by their “ proud elegance,” “ bewitching ele¬ 
gance,” and “super-elegance,” one of their 
number has a neck “ luscious in its round¬ 
ness,” carved, of course, of “softest-glowing 
marble.” Perhaps wo need not dispute such 
unnecessary epithets as “ love-inspiring 
Eros” and “ bewitching Aphrodite ; ” but, 
among the strange and wonderful ex¬ 
pressions that have been discovered in 
the face of the Olympian Hermes it was 
reserved for Mrs. Mitchell to detect that of 
“ youthful rogucishncss.” To return to Per¬ 
gamon : it is hard upon the ox, among so 
much splendour, to talk of his “ beastly 
neck; ” but it is much worse, because it is 
positively inaccurate, to speak of the “ weird 
fancy of the sculptor,” a “ weird grouping of 
arms and legs.” If there is one adjective 
absolutely unpermissible in discussing Greek 
sculpture, it is the adjective “weird.” To 
use it betrays a fundamental ignorance of 
what constitutes the classical in art. Ro¬ 
mantic art may bo “ weird,” classic art 
never—its outlines are too clear, its thought 
too luminously precise in expression. 

The illustrations of the book and its accom¬ 
panying portfolio are conspicuously full and 
good. Some few wretched cuts “current in 
trade ” remain, to Mrs. Mitchell's own regret, 
no loss than to ours. How long, we ask 
impatiently, are such wretched cuts to repre¬ 
sent the metopes of Selinus, so beautiful and, 
from the certainty of their approximate date, 
so all-important ? Admirable photographs are 
obtainable at Palermo. But there is much 
to be thankful for—the beautiful phototypes 
alone worth the cost of the book, somo tri¬ 
umphs of American wood-engraving, and 
countless new outlines. 

Our author has a new word to say on the 
vexed question of Greek spelling. By a prin¬ 
ciple which she certainly applies consistently, 
we get such hybrid, unpleasing forms as 
Kyclopcs, Kyclades. But surely every new 
method of spelling, however consistent, is 
only a fresh offence ; by its newness it is 
ipso facto condemned. Even mistaken con¬ 
ventions have their human interest, as im¬ 
portant as any principle of philology, nay, 
they are part of those principles of philology. 

In parting from the book, we can only say 
that, in spite of some blemishes, it is by far 
the best text-book on Greek art that wc 
possess in English. For originality of views 
the archaeologist will still look to Mr. 
Murray’s History of Ancient Sculpture ; but, 
for a well-nigh exhaustive, for a usually 


accurate and always clear rhume of the sub¬ 
ject this new volume has no rival; as such, it 
does infinite honour to its author and her 
country. The book comes to us from America, 
a country barren of antiquities, but whose 
enterprise furnishes her cities with museums 
of casts and sends out explorers to Assos. 
Coming as it does from the hands of an 
American lady, this History of Ancient Sculp¬ 
ture affords to us English food for meditation 
rather than self-gratulation. 

Jane E. Harrison. 


THE SALON. 

I. 

The unusual number of abstentions among 
French artists of high rank and reputation is 
the cause that it has been said, with some 
justice, that the Salon is this year one of less 
than average merit; yet there are not wanting, 
amid a vast ■ mass of work which is poor in 
conception and exaggerated in treatment, 
rather than imperfect in execution, many of 
great beauty and value, and more of much 
delicacy of feeling and high promise. Among 
the abstainers, in addition to those who rarely 
put in an appearance at the great gathering of 
the year, are such masters as MM. Baudry and 
Bonnat, and among lesser though still noted 
men MM. Cazin, de Neuvillo, Vibert, Beme- 
Bellecour, Maignan, and Roehegrosse, whose 
“ Andromaque ” excited so much interest 
last year. We miss, too, the eccentric yet 
inspired visions which M. Gustave Moreau 
occasionally deigns to contribute. MM. Carolus 
Duran, Jean-Paul Laurens, and Bastien-Lepagc 
each sends one work only, of smaller dimen¬ 
sions and less importance in each case than 
these artists have accustomed us to expect; on 
the other hand, M. Gerome re-appears on the 
scene of former triumphs with two pictures. 
Among the sculptors the gaps are still 
more marked and perhaps oven more to be 
regretted. M. Dubois, who is on the whole 
entitled to tho first place among the really 
great masters of tho plastic art whom Frame 
now possesses, is represented this year by 
paintings only, which, however, are almost 
beautiful enough to console us for his falling 
off; M. Morcie also has preferred to appear in 
his comparatively new rote of painter. Among 
tho other absentees are MM. Dalou, St-Mar- 
ceau, Gerome, and Idrac. Yet in this branch, 
too (though perhaps an increased tendency 
towards exaggeration of conception and treat¬ 
ment is manifest), less-known artists have 
produced works of groat beauty and technical 
perfection, which prove once more that the 
noble and unbroken traditions of French 
sculpture are yet retained, and that training in 
tho plastic art received in France is still the 
soundest and best afforded by any school in 
Europe. 

It is especially noticeable in the pictures 
exhibited this year that tho naturalistic ten¬ 
dency and tho devotion to the school of “ plein 
air ” which are so strongly marked in recent 
French art have not led French painters quite 
as far as it was feared at one time they would 
do. Unflinchingly and prosaically realistic no 
doubt very many of tho most modem French 
productions are ; and the generalised and poetic 
realism created by such men as Millet, and the 
great artists akin to him, has been too often 
exchanged for a reality more faithful in detail, 
yet less essentially true. Still, tho more un¬ 
compromising and violent of the so-called 
“ impressionnistes ” or “independants” have 
not succeeded in rendering acceptable the vul¬ 
garity and platitude of thought and treatment 
with which they approach the subjects in which 
they delight, seeking with an affected disdain 
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for all they do not see or cannot understand in 
nature to cloak their want of true insight and 
observation. It is these defects which, even 
more than their eccentric terhniijne, have always 
repelled the general public. Yet this school 
hag not been without a certain wholesome in¬ 
fluence, inasmuch as it has brought into fashion 
an accurate study of the problems of light and 
colour in their relation to each other, and in 
gorno instances a closer and more uncom¬ 
promising study of nature. 

Among the large decorative works with which 
the Salon abounds, the place of honour is 
deserved by M. Puvis de Chavannos’s “ Lo 
Bois sacre aux Arts ot anx Muses ”—a design 
conspicuous both for the simplicity and grand 
style of the treatment, and for the beauty and 

f >ower of the colouring. This immense canvas 
which is to serve as a decoration for the stair¬ 
case of the Lyons Museum) represents the 
Muses, and other allegorical figures typifying 
the arts, in gracefully composed groups ; some 
stand in solemn converse, or recline on the 
margin of a lake, while others float through 
the still air. The landscape in which the 
figures are framed is of surpassing breadth 
and decorative beauty; in its hushed and 
shadowy solemnity it is suggestive of the 
Elysian fields. The foreground is partly occu¬ 
pied by a pool, in which is strongly reflected 
the glow of the setting sun; the middle 
and far distance are of wood and deep-blue 
mountain. The figures, which, with the ex¬ 
ception of those of two nude youths, are all fully 
or partly draped, are grouped with a noble 
simplicity which is yet tire result of infinite art. 
Unfortunately, even hero the artist has been 
unable to abandon his favourite system of re¬ 
ducing to their simplest and most primitive ele¬ 
ments the drawing and outline of his figures, 
and even the folils of their draperies, so that 
the effect unconsciously produced is some¬ 
times one of affected archaism, though of the 
nobler order. M. Puvis de Chavannes has 
quite recently, at the exhibition of the “ Dessins 
du Siecle,” shown how magnificently he can 
draw and composo ; if ho would only consent to 
carry out his finished works with the complete¬ 
ness which he gives to the studies from which 
they are derived, his works would be for all 
time. This picture, ns it is, absolutely over¬ 
whelms and dwarfs, by its powerful yet simple 
colour and design, all that comes into juxtapo¬ 
sition with it. 

M. Cormon, whoso fine “Cain” is now one 
of the ornaments of the Luxembourg, shows 
this year a canvas of even larger dimensions, 
destined for the decoration of the Museum at 
St-Germain. This is “ lictour d'une Chasse a 
l’Ours—Ago de la Pierre Polio.” A band of 
huge semi-nude hunters of the prehistoric 
period, clothed in the skins of wild beasts, 
with long shaggy locks streaming in the 
breeze, have brought home, and laid at the 
feet of the elder of the family or tribe, a huge 
bear, which he is preparing to cut up and 
divide ; around are grouped women, young and 
old, keenly intent on what is passing. The 
painter, perhaps cramped by the eccentric 
nature of the subject prescribed to him, has 
not been able to impart to his canvas all 
the magnificent energy which distinguishes 
his “ Cain; ” but he has most happily con¬ 
ceived and realised the type, physically grand 
vet intellectually undeveloped, of the pre¬ 
historic man, to whom he has given a savage, 
yet not a fierce, aspect. The background 
of cave and forest-tree is magnificently com¬ 
posed and rendered, but the general colouring 
is, perhaps, unnecessarily dull and unrelieved 
even for a work of this type and subject. A 
picture of equal dimensions, M. Francois 
Flameng’s “ Massacre de Macln-coul,” an 
episode of the Vendean War of 1793. The 
subject is one of unspeakable horror treated 


with a mixture of cynicism and exaggeration 
which serve their purpose in causing the 
picture to attract much attention just now, 
but lower its claims as a serious work of art. 
The scene represented is a winter landscape, 
especially prominent in which is one huge 
tree, whose bare branches look menacing and 
terrible. In the foreground, stripped half-naked, 
are the bleeding corpses of the Republicans 
who have just been shot down; men and 
women lie in all directions, and one man, 
stripped to the waist and bound to the tree, has 
fallen forward in an attitude conceived with 
great daring—dead, yet still upheld by his 
bonds. A party of Royalist ladies and gentle¬ 
men, exquisitely neat and attired with exagger¬ 
ated elegance, have just come upon the sceno, 
and inspect the work done with malignant 
satisfaction. Foremost among them is a 
beautiful woman exquisitely costumed in blue 
and white, leaning forward daintily on a long 
cane which she holds; her expression of cynical 
curiosity and satisfied hate is absolutely revolt¬ 
ing ; as a mere piece of painting, however, this 
figure is very remarkable. M. Bouguereau ex¬ 
hibits this year l> ; s largest and most elaborate 
work, “La Jeunesso de Bacchus,” which, it is 
understood, has narrowly missed the distinction of 
the “ Medaillo d’Honneur.” It has all the artist’s 
well-known merits and defects—the exquisitely 
finished and correct draughtsmanship and har¬ 
monious grouping, but, on the other hand, the 
usual porcelain-like finish of surface and samo- 
ness of colour, and, what is in the present 
instance worse, an absence of the true rhythmic 
movement and fervour which the subject de¬ 
mands. M. Collin’s large picture “Etc ” re¬ 
presents nude nymphs, some sitting, some 
lying, on the sward near a stream, framed in a 
summer landscape; this very successfully com¬ 
bines the rosy carnations of the nymphs with 
the delicate and harmonious greens of the land¬ 
scape. M. Benjamin Constant's chief contribu¬ 
tion, “Les Chcrifas,” is a large canvas showing 
a gorgeous Oriental interior, dimly lighted 
from above, yet made brilliant by rich stuffs and 
cushions, upon which lie in various attitudes 
the women of the harem, whose youthful and 
beautiful forms are almost unclothed save for 
the sparkling emeralds and other jewels which 
they wear. In rendering these jewels and Stull’s 
with extraordinary cleverness and brilliancy, 
yet with too great prominence, the painter has 
somewhat sacrificed the general effect of his 
picture, and withdrawn attention from the 
well-studied and drawn figures and the clever 
lighting. Yet the work is, technically, a 
remarkable one, though the subject has not 
sufficient ntcrest to account for the huge scale 
on which it is painted. 

Another immense work requiring notice 
is M. Mutejko’s “ Albert Due de Prussc preto 
Sermon de Fidclitc au roi Sigismoud I",’’the sub¬ 
ject of which offers a pretext for the introduc¬ 
tion of an immense crowd of splendidly attired 
figures, whoso garments are of prismatic hues. 
Many of the heads are characteristic and finely 
modelled, yet the whole is entirely wanting in 
dramatic unity and interest; and the general 
colour, notwithstanding its local splendour, is 
garish and inharmonious. This work had 
already appeared at the International Exhibi¬ 
tion held at Rome last year. One of the most 
unpleasant phases of modern French art is the 
present fashion of treating religious subjects 
from a modem and realistic point of view, with 
the introduction of some new and piquant 
surprise in the version or mode of treatment, 
destined to excite the jaded curiosity of the 
public, and revive interest in themes with 
which the artists do not feel themselves equal 
to cope seriously and in a reverential spirit. 
The works so produced could not in any case 
with propriety take their placo in a sacred 
edifice, and even in a picture gallery their' 


presence is not without offence. A prominent 
specimen, though by no means one of the 
worst of this class, is the large and skilfully 
painted “ St-Fran<;ois d’Assise—Miracle des 
Roses ” of M. Duez. The saint is represented 
advancing semi-nudo in a snowy landscape, 
holding to his breast a mass of roses, into 
which the blood flowing from his wounds has 
been metamorphosed; round him are grouped 
monks of his Order expressing by their attitudes 
astonishment at the miracle. Here the subject 
is a mere pretext, serving as an excuse for a 
combination of the tones of human flesh with 
brightly tinted flowers and undriven snow, 
with its delicate rosy reflections. The figure of 
the saint merely poses in an appropriate atti¬ 
tude, and the surrounding figures of the Fran¬ 
ciscans are coarse and vulgarly realistic, yet in¬ 
expressive. As a mere exercise of a novel kind, 
cleverly dealing with technical difficulties, the 
picture is a success. M. Gerome’s more im¬ 
portant work, “ Vente d’Esclaves h Rome,” is, 
like most of the artist’s works, admirably 
drawn and full of fine points: especially 
admirable are the heads and hands of the 
struggling crowd of slave-buyers. Unfortu¬ 
nately the pict ure, as a whole, is hard in colour, 
over-smooth in texture, and entirely wanting 
in general effect. Those have always been 
the besetting sins of this very remarkable and 
dramatic painter; and, at a moment when light 
and air are all in all in French art, they 
militate more than ever against a renewal of 
his former success, and prevent his undeniable 
qualities from obtaining due recognition. 

M. Jean-Paul Laurens, in the one small work 
which he exhibits, “Vengeance d’Urbain VI.” 

—a representation of that Pope contemplating 
with grim satisfaction a heap of murdered 
Cardinals—shows his usual predilection for 
historical horrors, but something less than his 
usual grasp of subject and dramatic power. 

M. Jules Lefebvre, one of the few modem 
French painters mainly preoccupied with 
the effort to attain nobility of style, shows 
“L’Aurore,” an exquisitely drawn and deli¬ 
cately coloured nude female figure poised 
nonchalantly in the air. This is yet not quite 
exempt from a certain meretriciousness which 
French painters even of the highest rank 
find it so difficult to avoid in dealing with the 
female form. His portrait of “ Mdlle. Yvonne 
P.,” clothed in an evening dress of pure white, 
is yet more successful; it combines style with 
delicacy of colour and exquisite purity of 
feeling. M. Homier shows a “Christ” which 
is but a repetition, and a not very interesting 
one, of similar performances from the same 
hand ; and an exquisite “ Nympho qui pleure ” 

—a kneeling figure, the face of which, buried in 
the hands, is not visible, with hair of the usual 
deep red, and with the painter’s favourite back¬ 
ground of deep turquoise blue. The picture 
has even more than M. Henner’s wonted fasci¬ 
nation and technical power, though we feel, 
as on former occasions, that the effects he 
loves are exaggerated and not true to nature. 

A thousand times we resolve to shako off the 
spells he casts over us, yet no sooner are we , 
in the presence of the enchanter than our 
resolves melt into thin air. Unfortunately, 
however, French art now possesses too many 
disciples of this remarkable painter, -with 
much of his favourite mannerism, but with¬ 
out his inexpressible charm. M. Falguicre 
studies in his paintings kindred effects, with even 
more " parti pris,” and this year, at any rate, 
without success. His “Hylas” is strangely 
hazy in drawing and modelling for so accom¬ 
plished a sculptor, and its scheme of colour—a 
pervading blue-green—has a most untrue and 
unpleasant effect. 

M. Jules Breton has. to a certain extent, broken 
new ground in his picture "Les Conununiantes,” 
in which a number of young girls, robed and 
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veiled in pure white, are seen moving two and 
two towards the church where they are to be 
confirmed, holding lighted caudles; one, de¬ 
tached from the group, embraces an old 
peasant. In tho landscape which frames the 
figures it has been sought to express, with 
realistic minuteness and with more boldness than 
success, the wealth of blossom and colour of 
spring time. Very brilliantly painted are the 
figures of tho “ communiantes,” with their 
white robes shadowed with blue by the trees 
under which they pass; yet, somehow, not¬ 
withstanding the aid lent by the elaborate 
verses appended to the description of tho 
picture, it has not all the pathos and 
idyllic simplicity of many of tho eminent 
painter’s former works. His disciple, M. 
Pierre Billet, shows a finely designed work, 
“Au Marais d’Arleux,” in which he has 
avoided to a great extent tho hardness 
and opacity which formerly interfered with 
his success. Mdme. Demont-Broton has two 
works, both showing her remarkable power 
and masculine breadth of style: the larger, 
“LeCalme,” a coast scene, in the foreground 
of which lie stretched on the grass the life- 
size figures of a young Breton peasant and 
his girl wife playing with a young child 
which stands between them, is marred by the 
mannerism and fixed grimace of tho two 
chief figures ; the smaller picture, “ Lo petit 
Denicheur,” is a little gem. M. Lhermitte, who 
now occupies the first place among the younger 
painters who still uphold tho banner of poetic 
realism, has a large work, “Los Vcndanges” 
—a group of life-size peasants busied 
among tho autumn-tinted vines which fill the 
whole picture. The noble femalo figures—full 
of style, yet quite true and unexaggerated—are 
much in the taste of the earlier works of Jules 
Breton, and aro in themselves entirely success¬ 
ful ; yet the grouping is not quite satisfactory, 
and tho repose of the design is somewhat 
marred by tho realistic manner in which the 
large masses of vines which crowd tho canvas 
have been treated. The dexterous Italian 
painter M. do Nittis has courted technical 
difficulties in his picture, “ Le Dejeuner,” an 
open-air scene, in which are represented two 
persons breakfasting on a lawn under the 
shadow of a huge tree, whose branches throw a 
violet-blue shadow over the figures, the acces¬ 
sories, and the whole foreground. Tho curious 
effect is rendered, no doubt, with daring and 
truth, yet it is a question whether it was worth 
while to portray anything so ugly and, at the 
same time, so commonplace and uninteresting. 
His other contribution is a charming piece, 
“La Gardeuse d’Oies,” in which a breezy 
Northern landscape seen under a cloudy sky 
has been rendered with a skill and sympathy 
remarkable for a Southern painter. 

Claude Piiillits. 


TIIE NEW LAW ON ANTIQUITIES IN 
TURKEY. 

A correspondent writes to us from Constan¬ 
tinople as follows:—“ Archaeology, as a science, 
unfortunately has no hold on the Osmanli. 
He is not to be blamed, for tho very essence 
of his teaching leads him to consider but 
the present—the future is in the hand of God, 
the past unprofitable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that objects of antiquity are viewed in 
an intrinsic point of view and as a speculation, 
and that the present law is framed for the appro¬ 
priation by the Imperial Museum of all relics, 
whether discovered in the course of authorised 
excavations or by chance. Most of these objects 
will, in time, find their way to collections 
abroad. The right of making the law cannot 
bn questioned; the regret is that a narrow mind 
dictated it to the detriment of science. Tho 
Museum, besides claiming all tho antiquities 


discovered by licensed excavation, imposes the 
doposit of funds as a guarantee. As a general 
rule, such deposits hi Turkey are an unsafe 
investment. The law further imposes the right 
of the Museum to purchase, at its own valua¬ 
tion, any antiquity that may bo imported from 
a foreign country, and the prohibition of its 
re-exportation in the event of tho proprietor's 
refusal to submit to the imposition. Another 
articlo repeats tho old law to prevent the 
destruction of ancient monuments, antiquities, 
&c. The efficacy of this law is best tested by 
citing Assos as an example, where the grand 
ruins are destroyed wholesale by hundreds of 
workmen at a time for months together, and 
the materials shipped to Constantinople to bo 
used in tho construction of wharves. Since tho 
departure of the American expedition, the 
peasants from the surrounding villages are 
breaking up and removing the fine sarcophagi, 
the remains of tho theatre and stone exposed 
during tho excavations, without the slightest 
notice being taken by tho authorities ; for these 
relies bear no market value. On tho other 
hand, tho portion of onc-tliird of the remove- 
able sculptures and inscriptions, which were dis¬ 
covered in the excavations, and which belong to 
tho expedition by right of the firman under the 
old law, is still hung on tho beach at Assos 
(Behram), although tlio division was made by 
the Museum last July, such aro the obstruc¬ 
tions placed in the way of their shipment to 
America 

“ While lately travelling in Asia Minor, tho 
present writer was informed of an inscription 
that had boon found in a field close by. 
On examination, tho inscription proved to be 
Greek of early date, some forty lines in length. 
Not having the necessary paper, he returned, 
with great inconvenience, expressly to make a 
squeeze; but the inscription was no more, tho 
peasant had obliterated the whole of the letters. 
On expostulation with the man. ho reluctantly 
said : ‘ I require the stone, as it is useful; if I 
showed it to tho authorities, it would have been 
taken from me, and probably they would force 
me to dig for others in my field. I do not care 
to draw trouble on my head.’ Had the present 
writer purchased the stone, in the first instance, 
tho whole staff of officials of the province, from 
the valy downwards, would have set themselves 
in motion to show with what zeal the interests 
of the Government were defended. In the ease 
of treasure-trove, the peasant meets with very 
unfair treatment. If he brings what he finds 
to tho authorities, ho is at once put in 
prison on pretext of concealment of part. In¬ 
stead of receiving tho reward which the law 
nominally awards, the finder may consider 
himself fortunate if he escape under a month’s 
imprisonment, with the loss of his tune and the 
expense, as he has to provide for himself while 
in prison. 

“ It is not the fault of Hamdi Bey, the present 
director of the Museum ; he is no archaeologist. 
At the same time the wish he has expressed to 
be aided in his work by scholars and archaeolo¬ 
gists from Europe forces a smile from tho 
initiated. Special clauses mado by him in the 
present law exclude the assistance of many tried 
and experienced excavators and archaeologists 
in Turkey. The Oriental is a master in hand¬ 
ling tho subtle dust which he skilfully throws 
in tho eyes of the uninitiated to cover his 
design. Time will naturally break through the 
barrier of obstruction which is the order of 
tho day in Turkey, and there is hope in the 
future ; but life is short, and it makes one fret 
to see the dog in the manger of science.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Dr. C. Waliistein, curator of tho Fitzwilliam 
Museum, has been appointed by the general 
board of studies at Cambridge to a readership 
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in classical archaeology. A collection of books 
on classical archaeology, numbering nearly 
nine hundred volumes, has just been placed in 
the new museum. The books were purchased 
by Prof. Sidney Colvin, out of a fund privately 
subscribed for the purpose. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish a 
volume of Tapers on Art, by Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr. 

The unique collection of ancient porcelain 
tliat belonged to tho late Andrew Fountaine 
will be sold by Messrs. Christie on Monday, 
June 1G, and the following day. It consists of 
about five hundred pieces, including specimens 
of Italian majolica, Palissy ware, Limoges 
enamels, and three pieces of Honri II. ware. 

As already reported by telegraph, tho 
American House of Representatives on May 19 
rejected tho Bill reducing the duty on imported 
works of art from thirty to ten per cent. Tho 
majority was 179 to 52. According to the Nation, 
“ thi3 was due in part to the action of some of the 
free-traders, who will agree to no special reduction 
when they cannot have a general one, but mainly 
to the Western and Southern feeling that pictures 
are a rich man’s luxury, and that it would be 
dangerous on the eve of a presidential campaign 
to lower the duty on them.” 

The monument to the poet and the composer 
of the Swiss National Hymn, the “ Riitlilied,” 
was uncovered a few days ago on the Riitii, 
opposite Brunnen. It consists of a huge granito 
block, with medallions in bronze of the poet, 
Dr. John Georg Krauer, of Rotlionburg (1792- 
IS to), and of the composer, Josef Greith, of St. 
Gallon (1798-1S69), the eldest brother of tho 
late Bishop of St. Gallon. Beneath their names 
is engraved the line—- 

“ Hier standen die Viiter zusammen.” 


THE STAGE. 

Tiie Court Theatre has not of late been 
fortunate with its pieces, and it has at all 
times to battle with the disadvantage of its 
situation in a remote suburb. Sloano Square 
is at least a couple of miles from the centre of 
things, and the London playgoer likes to 
find his entertainment near to his own gates. 
“ Devotion ” has not enjoyed a career of 
triumph ; and even tho most obviously careful 
art of Mr. Hermann Vezin and the natural and 
acquired attractions of Miss Fortescue were 
unable to bestow long life upon tho revival of 
“ Dan’l Drucc.” Will the revival of “Play” 
be a more lasting success? “Play” is not 
one of the strongest of Mr. Tom Robertson’s 
comedies, and strength was never tho quality 
for which his pieces were famous. They were 
piquant; they raised the curiosity of the 
moment; they titillated the intellectual sense. 
They asked immediate notice; amused for a. 
space; and then it was possible to forget them. 
Is “ Play ” one of those whioh may bo longest 
remembered? We trow not. “Play,” to. 
begin with, no longer holds the mirror up to 
the Nature of to-day. The society that 
gathered in the skirts of the Black Forest 
fifteen years ago—which made Baden Baden 
a placo to see once, but scarcely to sojourn in 
—was not precisely that which gathers at. 
Monto Carlo, at Monaco, and at Aix-les-Bains 
at this moment. Mr. Robertson’s sketches were 
fresh ; but it is doubtful whether their material 
was lasting. Still, “ Play ” retains a certain, 
amount of interest, a measure of charm. The 
character-acting of Mr. John Clayton and Mr. 
Arthur Cecil assures for it at the Court what¬ 
ever interest rightly belongs to it. Its charm 
lies principally in the extreme naivete of its 
love-scenes, which aro enacted by Miss Lottie 
Yenne with-an ingenuousness and spontaneity 
in which there must be something of naturo, 
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but yot more of art, and by Mr. H. B. Conway 
with discreet but manly passion. Some amount 
of sympathy, too, is inevitably bestowed upon 
an ill-used person of the drama—an actress, 
whose earnings her husband has found service¬ 
able, but whose vocation has made him ashamed. 
Miss Amy Itoselle gives force and reality to the 
wrongs of this industrious artist. 

“ Our Boys ” has been revived at the Strand 
with Mr. David James in his original character, 
Mr. Archer for the first time as Sir Geoffrey 
Champnoys, Mr. Sugden as one of the young 
heroes, Miss Fortescue and Miss Lucy Buck- 
stone n$ Violet and Mary Melrose, and Miss 
Cicely Richards as that maid-of-all-work whom 
one remembers as one remembers a character 
of Dickens’s. 

WE have received Hairy Irviny's Impressions 
of America, by Joseph Hatton (Sampson Low). 
It is in two volumes; and not only does it 
record in interesting style and with systematic 
progression the main incidents of the tour which 
was so brilliant a success, but it informs the 
render as to Mr. Irving's daily habits at home, 
his places of residence, his favourite themes of 
conversation—in a word, it is a book of appro 
priate and familiar gossip as well as of excellent 
chronicle. Mr. Irving will be the very first 
person in London to admit that his actual 
impressions of America, however sure they were 
to bo keen and the result of intelligent obser¬ 
vation, could not, except upon the subject that 
he knows the best, aspire to profundity. Mr. 
Irving is never dull, and, outside his own art, 
he is rarely learned. His “ impressions,” albeit 
in their own way not less valuable, could 
hardly bo the same as those of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer or Mr. Matthew Arnold ; and this even 
though Mr. Spencer crossed the Atlantic chiefly 
because ho was not well and Mr. Arnold chiefly 
because he wanted some American money. Mr. 
living is a great artist; his best observations 
are those which bear upon his art; and one of 
the good services this book of Mr. Hatton’s 
will render will bo in its showing of the pro¬ 
found reasonableness of many n characteristic 
of Mr. Irving’s stage method. No American 
interviewer whose dealings with Mr, Irving 
Mr. Hatton has reported was ever able to 
point to any theatrical result for which the 
actor was unable to assign an appropriate 
cause. Mr. Irving was tested at all points. 
Daily and hourly ho was tried in the conversa¬ 
tional balance, and ho was never found want¬ 
ing. lie could justify in the coolness of private 
talk that which had been received at first with 
only an unquestioning enthusiasm amid the 
excitement of the stage. Further as regards 
the book we hardly propose to speak. Of 
course Mr. living and Miss Terry liked America. 
"When America liked Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
so much it would have been unnatural if the 
affection had not been reciprocated. And 
equally of course, their phenomenal triumph 
influenced their view of much that they beheld. 
They made friends with everybody, from Mr. 
Vanderbilt—with whom they and half New York 
would appear to have had a gigantic breakfast— 
to Mr. Ward Beecher, who struck Mr. Irving 
not only as an able man, but as a comedian and 
a humorist of the first water, and to Mrs. 
Ward Beecher, who, it seems, was a little chilly 
at first, but who thawed under the rays of Miss 
Terry's sunshine. The book is excellently done, 
with much geniality and a measure of humour. 
It is possible, of course, to read between tho 
lines now and again, but on the whole the 
record is a frank one. Nothing seems to have 
been against Mr. Irving. In America, it is true, 
there were a few sour critics, but they were but 
very few; and iu England there was the SUiwhird 
newspaper, which published a leader which was 
scarcely as generous as usual, and which Mr. 
Hatton appears to have had difficulty in for¬ 


getting. But in the main everything was in 
tho actor’s favour, Mr. Irving’s “ impressions ” 
were pleasant, and they have been pleasantly 
embodied. By tho perusal of this book the 
public will learn even more than it knows 
already of the most justly distinguished actor 
our generation has scon 


MUSIC. 

GERM AH OPERA AT COVENT 0 ARDEN. 

Two years have passed since Herr Franke’s 
first season of German Opera at Drury Lane. 
The finished performances of classical master¬ 
pieces and of Wagner’s Operas and music - 
dramas were then the subjects of general praise; 
and the eagerness with which seats have been 
booked for nearly all tho performances of tho 
new season, wluch commenced last Wednesday 
evening at Covent Garden, shows that the public 
appreciate what is good, and, moreover, that 
Herr Richter's name as conductor inspires 
the fullost confidence. The prospectus for 
the series includes “Dor Frcischutz ” and 
“Fidelio;” three of Wagner’s earlier Operas, and 
“ DieMeistorsinger ” and “ Tristan und Isolde,” 
two works of totally different character, but 
each in its way bearing deep traces of the com¬ 
poser’s genius; and Mr. C. V. Stanford's 
“ Savonarola,” recently produced at Hamburg. 
We are also promised Liszt’s Oratorio ‘‘Die 
Ileilige Elisabeth.” Many distinguished artists 
from the Opera-houses of Dresden, Prague, 
Vienna, Weimar, Cologne, &c., will take part 
in the performances, and Mdme. Albani is 
announced to appear in “The Flying Dutch¬ 
man” and “Lohengrin.” 

Tho selection of works is highly satisfactory. 
Herr Richter is, perhaps, better acquainted with 
Wagner's music than any living conductor, so 
that no one regrets tho prominence given to it 
in the scheme. Tho public hearing it under 
the best conditions will boldly pronounce judg¬ 
ment ; and, if that judgment should prove 
unfavourable, no allowance will have to be 
made for the presentation of the works. We 
refer especially to the “Meistorsinger” and 
“Tristan.” Tho former was enthusiastically 
received two years ago ; with respect to the 
latter, opinions differed greatly. We believe the 
success of the “Meistorsinger” was no passing 
one, and we also firmly behove that “ Tristan ” 
will in tho future be reckoned one of the highest 
achievements of art. Time will show. 

For the opening night, Wednesday, Juno I, 
Herr Richter selected "Die Moister.singer; ” it 
was the greatest success of the Drury Lane 
season of 1882, and therefore likely again to 
prove attractive. Wo feel some difficulty in 
judging tho performance of this first night. 
The cast was an entirely new one, and tho 
principal roles were in the hands of clever 
actors, but inferior, vocally, to those who 
originally interpreted tho work to us. The 
brilliant performances of “Die Meistorsinger” 
in 1882 set up a very high standard ; wo have a 
vivid remembrance of them, and it was, per¬ 
haps, the unpleasant, yet inevitable, comparison 
going on iu our minds during the whole even¬ 
ing which made us less satisfied than wo should 
otherwise have been. Tho most noticeable 
difference was in the Beckmesser ; Herr Mocd- 
linger, though he was good, and improved as 
the piece went on, cannot for one moment bo 
compared to Herr Ehrko, whose impersonation 
of the jealous town-clerk was in every way a 
remarkable one. Herr Fischer as Hans Sachs, 
was good, but rather tame ; iu the third act he 
was at his best. Frau Sohuch-Proska took the 
part of Eva, and Fr.iulciu Sohoernaek that of 
Magdalena: the former did not give a very 
sympathetic picture of the goldsmith’s lovely 
daughter; the latter must be mentioned for 
her intelligent acting. Herr Gudehus im¬ 


personated Walther in an effective manner, 
but his voice was at times rather hard 
Herr Schroedter as David, and Herr IVie- 
gand as Pognor, deserve special praise. The 
stage effects, with the exception of the third 
act, wore not quite so good as at Drury Lane. 
The orchestra, under the able direction of Herr 
Richter, discharged their difficult but all-im¬ 
portant task in a most satisfactory manner. 
The house was well filled. In speaking openly 
about the performance, we must remind our 
readers that tho vocalists were singing on a 
stage quite new to them, so that, later on, 
they will probably do themselves fuller justice. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Cri ari.es Hallo’s Chamber Concerts a{ 
the Prince’s Hall have been well attended this 
season. At the third, Rubinstein’s grand 
Pianoforte Trio in C minor (op. 108) was per¬ 
formed for the first time in this country. In 
his songs and short pieces for the pianoforte, 
the composer has produced much that is charm¬ 
ing ; but in many of his longer works, though we 
come across passages of considerable interest, we 
find not a little that is dull, and, besides, plenty 
of padding. Aud so it is with this Trio; the 
second movement is the most attractive of the 
four. The work was admirably played by Mr. 
C. Halid, Mdme. Ne'ruda, and Herr F. Ndruda. 
The programme included Schumann’s “ Papil- 
lons ” for piano solo, Brahms’ Sonata for piano¬ 
forte and violin, and Beethoven’s Trio, op. 70, 
No. 2. At tho fourth recital (May 30) Mr. 
Halid introduced another novelty—a Pianoforte 
Quartett in F, by F. Gemshcim. Some of his 
music has been heard at the Monday Popular 
and other concerts. The Quartett now under 
notice is one of his later compositions): it shows 
clearness of form, skill in workmanship, though 
not much originality; tho first and third move¬ 
ments pleased us tho most. It was interpreted 
by Mr. C. Halid, Mdme. Neruda, Herr Straus, 
and M. Laserre. The programme included 
Solos for piano and violin, and Beethoven’s 
Trio for strings in E flat. 

Sexor Sarasate gave his fourth concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 
31. The distinguished player was hoard in 
E. Lalo's so-called “Symphonic Espagnole” 
for violin and orchestra. The two first move¬ 
ments are exceedingly fresh and pleasing, and 
they were both loudly applauded. The solo 
part throughout the work is showy and difficult, 
suited, indeed, in every way to display Senor 
Sarasate’s excellent qualities of tone and finger. 
This “ Symphonic ” was performed three years 
ago by M. Sainton at one of Lamoureux’ 
orchestral concerts. Senor Sarasate played also 
some of his favourite solos; and Mozart’s 0 
minor Symphony and Mendelssohn’s “Buy 
Bias ” Overture were performed under the 
direction of Mr. Cusins. The hall was well 
filled ; so great, indeed, has been the success of 
the series of four concerts that a fifth is 
announced for next Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Max Payer gave his second recital at 
Prince’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, May 29. 
The programme was again varied and interest¬ 
ing. The young pianist seems thorouglily at 
homo with the music of Rameau, Scarlatti, and 
other writers of tho eighteenth century. Of 
his other performances we would specially men¬ 
tion the Klengel Fuguo on “La ci darcin" 
(why was the preludo omitted r), the Welwr 
variations on “Schuno Miuka,” and the first 
and last movements of Schumann’s “ Fasckings- 
schwank ans Wien.” 

Ox Monday next, June 0, a lecture will be 
given by Mr. Ferdinand Praeger at 20 Bruton 
Street in aid of tho United Richard Wagner 
Society of Germany. The subject will be “ Per¬ 
sonal Reminiscences of Wagner.” 
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LITERATURE. 

Histoire des Institutions monarchiqucs de la 
France sous les premiers Capetiens (987- 
1 180). Par Acliille Luchaire. In 2 vols. 
(Paris: Imprimerie nationale.) 

The new impulse given to history by the 
study of early institutions shows no signs of 
diminished momentum. On the contrary, like 
every true principle, this study is everenlarging 
its scope and producing more fertile results the 
more it is applied. Periods of history which 
formerly appeared all but hopelessly barren 
and beyond the margin of profitable cultiva¬ 
tion suddenly reveal a capacity of producing 
a harvest, the more valuable and welcome that 
it was only recently unexpected. A better 
proof of this statement could hardly bo found 
than tho excellent and scholarlike work of M. 
Achille Luchaire. The author has chosen for 
his subject a period which has hitherto been 
treated by historians with a certain impatient 
disdain. It has been customary to say that 
the early Capetien Kings of France have no 
history; and if by history be meant the story 
of moving incidents by flood and field, 
dramatic scenes and striking characters, the 
remark is true. The protagonists on the his¬ 
torical stage in the eleventh century are not 
the Kings of France, but tho conquering 
Normans, the reforming Popes, and Fran¬ 
conian Emperors. It was natural that 
history, when it had not got beyond the 
picturesque stage, should turn away from the 
tame and feeble Capetiens—Robert, Henry, 
and Philip—to dwell upon such largo and 
heroic figures as William, Hildebrand, and 
Henry IV. These great figures remain great 
still, but history is not to be limited to the 
characters and attractions of romance. The 
evolution of society may well claim as much 
attention as the deeds of great men, and the 
study of institutions has proved itself by far 
the most potent means of elucidating the 
growth of society. The old vague generalisa¬ 
tions about the “ spirit of the age,” which 
formed the staple of so-called philosophies of 
history, have been gradually replaced by 
careful and exact enquiries into the actual 
conditions in which men lived in the past, 
into the laws, customs, and regulations which 
determined the cast of society—enquiries, in 
short, relating to early institutions which may 
be regarded as the beginnings of a science of 
social morphology. 

M. Luchaire’s work is evidently the result 
of mature and elaborate preparation. His 
minute and exact acquaintance with the 
original contemporary authorities for his 
period is not his chief merit, valuable as it is 
when carried to the degree of finish and care 
to which he carries it. Ho is thoroughly 
familiar with the works of the best fellow- 
labourers in the same field in Germany and 
England. He knows and uses, and occasion¬ 


ally corrects, the invaluable but barely read¬ 
able work of Kalkstein, and repeatedly pays 
reverent homage to the great name of Waitz. 
He refers often to Stubbs and Freeman. It 
is not so needless to add nowadays, as it 
would at one time have been, when speaking of 
a French book, that the work is a model of 
style, grave and scrupulous in statement, and 
yet sufficiently bright and pointed to make its 
perusal a pleasure. In M. Luchaire France 
would seem to have found a writer worthy 
to compete with the illustrious author of 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte. 

The work is divided into five books, each 
of which contains exactly three chapters. 
There are, moreover, an Introduction and 
Conclusion, besides Notes and Appendices. 
All the general and local institutions of early 
France are discussed in order. In the first 
book the Kingship (“ La Royaute capetienne”), 
its powers, limits, mode of transmission (partly 
by election, partly by inheritance), its revenues 
and expenditure ; in the second book, the royal 
administration (“Les Organes de la Royaute”), 
treating of the various officers under tho 
kingly power; in the third book, the public 
functions of the King (“ Les Fonctions de la 
Royaute”), especially from the legislative and 
judicial point of view; in the fourth book, the 
relations of the King with the feudal lords, 
tho Church, and the people (“Les Relations 
de la Royaute ”); in the fifth and last book we 
have a clear and succinct political history of 
tho first six Capetien Kings—from Hugue 
Capet to Louis VII. inclusive. 

Such a wide and comprehensive survey, in 
which every page is at once controversial and 
expository, that is not only occupied with 
ancient texts and documents, but equally with 
accepting, refuting, or qualifying an indefinite 
number of previous views and theories about 
the history, can, it will be easily understood, 
receive only a very inadequate discussion in 
these columns. It will be better to examine 
one or two points with some detail than to 
take a cursory view of so wide a surface. 
Such a method will have the further advantage 
of showing with greater clearness the careful 
finish and solidity of 31. Luchaire’s work. 

No question of French history has been 
more discussed with less satisfactory results 
than the one which meets M. Luchaire at 
the very threshold of his labours—viz., the 
real significance and origin of the change of 
dynasty which transferred the Crown from 
the house of Charles the Great to that of 
Robert the Strong. The eloquent, but un¬ 
scientific, historians of the picturesque school, 
Augustin Thierry, Michelet, and even Henri 
Martin, are anxious, above all things, to 
ascribe tho change to a latent growth of 
national sentiment in France, which rejected 
the Carlings as aliens, and preferred a race 
of home breed, which was found in the 
Capetien—or, rather, to use the better term¬ 
inology introduced by German scholars, which 
one is glad to sec M. Luchaire adopt—in the 
Robertinian family, the counts of Paris. This 
view has much to recommend it on the ground 
of style and literary treatment; it favours a 
free and flowing narrative, unimpeded by the 
obstacles of actual fact, and, as M. Luchaire 
says, is cherished by writers who compose 
history as a poet composes a drama or an 
epic poem. Tho easy and convenient theory 
of race has played as great, and perhaps as 


evil, a part in historical studies as in politics. 
It has been used as a master-key, which 
unlocked with suspicious facility the secrets 
of the most difficult problems. As in the case 
before us, a series of striking antitheses are 
deduced from the supposed opposition of the 
Germanic and Celtic nationalities, as repre¬ 
sented by the Carlings and Robertinians re¬ 
spectively. The latter, large landed pro¬ 
prietors, personified, we are told, the feudal 
idea—the heredity of fiefs, the break-up of 
sovereign authority, independence with regard 
to tho central power. The Carlings, on the 
other hand, had few possessions, but unlimited 
pretensions to empire, and Btood forth as the 
opponents of the growing spirit of feudalism, 
the subdivision of property and jurisdiction, 
and as the upholders of unity, centralisation, 
and Roman traditions. In other words, the 
Robertinians favoured the chief tendencies of 
the age, and the Carlings opposed them. Tho 
former supported the “ Homo rule ” of the 
Celto-Latin populations; the latter would fain 
submerge them in a wido and mainly Teu¬ 
tonic empire. One set of rulers, it is sup¬ 
posed, was willing to draw the eastern limit 
of France at the Rhine, the other set would 
have extended it to the Elbe or the Danube. 
It is easy to see how kindly such a thesis 
lends itself, not only to the arts of the 
skilful litterateur, but to many quite modem 
political and national prejudices. M. Luchaire, 
following in the steps of Kalkstein, shows 
how wholly wanting in foundation is this 
pleasing theory. The Carlings were in no 
wise more German than the Robertinians. If 
Louis d’Outre-mer (of Over-the-sea) was the 
son of an Anglo-Saxon princess—Edgitha, 
daughter of Edward the Elder—Hugh Capet 
was the son of Hedwig, sister of the German 
Emperor Otho the Great—nay, Robert the 
Strong himself was probably the son of a 
Saxon immigrant, Witichin. So much for the 
specious pretence of race. As regards the 
assumption that the Robertinians were in 
any degree more faithful representatives of 
feudal ideas than the Carlings, M. Luchaire 
has no difficulty in proving it to be ground¬ 
less. The elected kings of that house—Eudes 
and Robert—as well as their successors after 
they had become hereditary monarchs, were 
just as anxious to oppose feudal inde¬ 
pendence as any prince of the Imperial stock 
of Charles the Great. This fact, abundantly 
corroborated by contemporary documents, is 
so far from singular that it is one of the 
commonest to be found in history, and is 
dcduciblo from the constitution of human 
nature. No king or chief ruler can wish to 
be thwarted ; but who so able to thwart him 
as a powerful nobility of large landed pro¬ 
prietors? The notion that the Robertinians 
after they became monarchs could or did 
retain any partiality for feudal self-will and 
licence is at once to misread history and 
misknow the human mind. But the spirit 
of system is quite equal to either feat. 

To what, then, it may be asked, does M. 
Luehairo ascribe the change of dynasty? 
In the first place to the territorial possession# 
of tho dukes of France. They were lords 
of wido domains, and therefore rich and 
powerful in the one form in which riches 
and power in those days could be owned. 
The Carlings, on the other hand, were 
nearly penniless. Tho half-witted rulers 
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of that house, such as Charles tho Bald and 
Charles the Simple, in their day-dream of 
Imperial power and dignity, had lost or 
squandered away their possessions ; tho abler 
men, like Louis d’Outre-mer, were not able 
to recover them. They wore therefore in¬ 
capable of either buying or rewarding sup¬ 
port ; but, in such an age as the tenth century, 
a king without revenues of his own was 
necessarily reduced to the position of a roi 
faineant, whatever his abilities or ambition. 
This had been shown by tho corresponding 
change of dynasty which had taken place in 
Germany in the earlier part of the century. 
"When it was needed to find a successor to 
Louis the Child ( Ludwig das Kind, a d. 911), 
the last Carling of that branch, and Duke 
Conrad was elected King, ho soon found that 
he was not strong or rich enough for the 
post; and, on his death-bed (he only reigned 
seven years), he advised tho Gorman princes 
to elect the powerful Luke of Saxony, Henry 
the Fowler, to the throne, though the latter 
had been his enemy (I somewhat marvel that 
neither Kalkstein nor M. Luchaire refers to 
this apposite precedent). The private wealth 
and power of the Counts of Paris were there¬ 
fore the first conditions of a then successful 
candidature for the throne—the conditions, 
but not the efficient cause. That is to bo 
found in the needs of the clergy, whose in¬ 
terests demanded a central paramount civil 
power to protect them at every turn against 
feudal violence. The despotic power of tho 
Roman emperors, of tho Frankish kings, and 
of the Carling princes in their better days had 
been too beneficial to tho Church to allow her 
to forget it; and just as she had prompted 
and carried out the change in the eighth 
century which transferred the crown from the 
Merovingians to the Carlings, when the 
former had become useless and tho latter 
were able to give her effectual support, so 
was she again ready to repeat the operation 
when policy required it. The election of 
Hugh Capet at the Council of Senlis was 
promoted by tho most powerful ecclesiastics 
of the age—Adalberon, Archbishop of llheims ; 
Arnold, Bishop of Orleans; and Gerbert, after¬ 
wards Pope Silvester II. This side of his 
thesis M. Luchaire supports with abundant 
documentary proof; but, in his zeal to combat 
the old juristic theory of a feudal monarchy 
(advocated by l’ardessus and others), he 
perhaps underrates the civil interests, which, 
even in that age, might see the utility and 
desire tho support of a king. Ho says 
that Hugh Capet was elected by the will 
of the Church and with the assent of some 
great barons l’assentiment de quelques hauts 
barons”). This is in direct opposition with 
the text of Richerus, by far the most im¬ 
portant authority for this period, who says, 
“ dux omnium consensu in regnum prorno- 
vetur.” But M. Luehniro is to be congratu¬ 
lated on tho fine analytic power with which 
ho has discussed this delicate question—a 
power of which only a very imperfect idea 
has been given here. 

Passing over the second book, not on account 
of any lack of skill in the treatment or interest 
in the subject—the central and local adminis¬ 
tration—but merely for want of space, I 
would call attention to the third book, and 
especially the first chapter, on tho “ Assem¬ 
blies ” under the early Capetien kings. These 


assemblies of the great vassals of the Crown, 
not only of the smaller barons of the Duchy 
of France, were far more frequent and regular 
than has been commonly supposed. “We 
will not say,” observes M. Luchaire, “ that 
not a year, but that not a month, was allowed 
to pass without a general or provincial assem¬ 
bly of the chief lords of tho kingdom being 
convoked.” And he brings out the singular 
fact that during tho first four Capetien 
kings—that is, precisely when the monarchy 
was weakest—tho great feudatories, such as 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and 
Aquitaine, tho Counts of Brittany, Anjou, 
and Auvergne, were much more assiduous in 
their attendance at the royal assemblies than 
they were in the next age, when the 
monarchy was unquestionably stronger, as 
under Louis VI. It was, indeed, owing to 
tho greater power of the Crown that the 
fact was due. It had become an object of 
dread and suspicion to the great feudal lords, 
and rather to be combated in the field than 
assailed in the council chamber. It is much 
easier to prove that the Capetien assemblies 
were frequent than to discover the exact 
subject of their deliberations. M. Luchaire 
finds only three of which even a succinct 
record has been preserved—the assembly of 
Etampes, a.d. 1147, that of Soissons, in 
1155, and that of Yaueouleurs in 1165 (it 
must bo understood that reference is here 
made to large gatherings of a political 
character, and not to councils, which are 
better known, and which at this date were 
nearly always mixed, containing both a lay 
and a clerical element). And the evidence goes 
to show that these assemblies enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable freedom of debate, and not seldom 
exerted a real authority in public affairs. 
They prevented King Louis VII. from making 
war when he wanted to do so; and, again, 
they forced him to continue hostilities when 
he was inclined to peace. The mere threat 
of their opposition prevented Louis VI. from 
contracting an unseemly marriage. In fact, 
these assemblies were the direct ancestors 
of the States' General, of which Philip the 
Fair used to be absurdly called the founder. 
Noticing shows M. Luchaire’s competence for 
the order of studies which he has undertaken 
moro clearly than the care with which he 
notes the modifying action of time upon insti¬ 
tutions, and his caution not to confound 
different stages of their evolution. As he 
well says, 

“C’est s’exposer a d’etranges erreurs qne do 
conoluro d’un siccle it nil autre, et d’appliquer 
par exemple h la societe fran<;aiso du XI" et 
numie du XII" siecle les principes et les usages 
feodaux du temps de Saint-Louis ou do Philippe 
le Bel.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that 
in its own line this is no common book. A 
work uniting tho opposite merits of luminous 
general views with industrious collegation of 
minute facts scattered over a wide surface of 
history and literature offers peculiar diffi¬ 
culties to the reviewer who tries to do it 
justice. If we could print here one of M. 
Luchaire’s elaborate notes, in which ho con¬ 
centrates a mass of erudition all bearing on a 
particular point advanced in the text, sup¬ 
porting every statement with exact and careful 
reference to authorities, some idea would be 
conveyed of the thoroughness and finish of 
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these volumes. The best section, perhaps, of 
all—the fourth book—on the relations of the 
royal power to tho feudatories, the clergy, 
and the people, has not been alluded to in 
this notice. Its size, fullness, and complete¬ 
ness (some two hundred pages) make it impos¬ 
sible to select a brick as a specimen of the 
building. It is the less necessary as all 
scholars interested in the subject of M. 
Luehaire’s labours are quite certain to read 
his book and to estimate its merits at their 
proper and high value. 

Jas. Cottek Mobisox. 


The Inferno of Dante : a Translation, with 
Notes and an Introductory Essay. By 
James Romanes Sibbald. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) 

The appearance of another translation of 
Dante, preserving—or rather approximating 
to — the difficult metre of the original, 
strikes one, at first, like the announce¬ 
ment of another solution of the problem of 
squaring the circle. There is probably no 
great poem in any language so untranslatable, 
as there is certainly none which has been so 
often translated. There are nearly one 
hundred translations into various languages 
already existing. The exceptional difficulty 
of the problem arises from the large degree 
in which the effect of the original depends 
both on its diction and on its metre, or, to 
borrow Aristotle’s phrases, both on Aoyos and 
on pvOfjio';. Both are alike remarkable and 
characteristic. The former combines terse¬ 
ness, directness, extreme plainness and sim¬ 
plicity with unrivalled finish and grace. The 
latter involves the elaborate intricacy of the 
terza rima, which is almost as difficult as a 
prolonged sonnet. By both the poet is 
distinctly characterised. The former is as 
marked and as peculiarly his own as the style 
and diction of Tacitus or of Carlyle; the 
latter is as essential an ingredient in the 
total result as the peculiar metre of “In 
Mcmoriam,” or tho characteristic stanza of 
Bums, or the stately cadences of Spenser. Tho 
effect and peculiar charm of the original 
depends on both, and it would seem as if the 
translator must elect to sacrifice one or tho 
other. In Carlyle’s prose translation we find 
much of the vigour and simple directness of 
tho original diction, but the form is lost. 
By translators who, like Cary and Long¬ 
fellow, have effected a sort of compromise, 
some, though not the same, metrical or 
rhythmical form is retained, and some, but by 
no means all, of the simplicity and vigour of 
the original diction is preserved. But those 
who, like Ford, Wright, and Cayley, have made 
the reproduction of tho metrical form their 
main object have necessarily had to allow 
themselves much latitude as regards the 
diction and the matter. Many striking 
touches have been lost; many new ideas and 
epithets have been imported; there is a good 
deal of loose paraplirase, and, to put the 
matter plainly, of “padding;” and often 
much straining and distortion in the language 
and construction; so that, as was said of 
Pope’s Homer , we may have “a fine poem, 
but it is not Dante.” The writer of the 
Ottimo Comcnto (on Inf. x. 85) says that he 
once heard Dante say that “never had a 
rhyme led him to say anything different from 
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that he had in his mind, though many times 
and often he had made words say for him 
something different from what they usually 
expressed for other writers.” Tho former 
part of this boast no such translator could, 
we imagine, candidly appropriate to himself ; 
the latter part is occasionally only too true of 
them in a sense somewhat different from that 
intended by its author. 

Having said thus much, let us hasten to 
admit that, considering the enormous diffi¬ 
culty of the task, Mr. Sibbald has succeeded 
remarkably well; certainly, we think, far 
better than any previous translator working 
under similar restrictions. His translation is 
indeed more literal; and, in respect of tho 
ideas, epithets, turns and touches of the 
original, it both loses less and imports less 
than we should antecedently have thought 
possible under such difficult conditions. It 
is incomparably superior in this respect to 
Cayley’s translation especially. Naturally, 
this comparative closeness to the original has 
not been attained without occasional lapses 
into baldness and occasional strained and in¬ 
volved constructions ; but these blemishes are 
not numerous, and are counterbalanced by 
rare felicity in many places, and remarkable 
success as a general rule. 

Take the following short specimen from 
a well-known passage of great pathos and 
simple beauty {Inf. iv. 19-22): — 

“ The anguish of the people, then he said, 

AVho are below, lias painted on my face 
Pity, by tliee for fear interpreted. 

Come! the long journey bids us move apace.” 

Contrast with the simple directness of this 
the following renderings by Ford, Wright, and 
Cayley:— 

Fohd. 

“ And ho to me, The anguish so severe 
Uf those below dots on my face poartray 
That pity thou iuterpretest for fear. 

Lets on—for length of road forbids delay.” 
Wiught. 

“ He answered me : The loud laments I hear 
From tortured souls beneath us, on my face 
Pourtruy that pity thou mistak’t for fear: 

But let us on—for we have far to go.” 

Cayley. 

“ The anguish of the tribe, said he, that here 
Live underneath painteth my face in this 
Palo ruth which doth like dread to thee appear. 
Come now, for our long journey makes amiss 
To Unger.” 

The following rendering of another well- 
known passage may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the translator’s skill {Inf. v. 12G, &c.) :— 

“ As we for pastime one day reading were 
How Lancelot by love was fettered fust— 

All by ourselves and without any fear— 

Moved by the tale our eyes we often cast 
Un one another, and our colour fled; 

But one word was it, vanquished us at last. 
When how tho smile, long wearied for, we read 
Was kissed by him who loved like none before, 
Tliis one, who henceforth never leaves me, laid 
A kiss on my mouth, trembling the while all o’er. 
The book was Uahiliud, and he as well 
Who wrote the book. That day we read no 
more. 

And while one shade continued thus to tell, 

The other wept so bitterly, I swooned 
Away for pity, and as dead I fell: 

Yea, as a corpse falls, fell I on the ground.” 

True, we miss the passionate fia die iso of the 
original; “ laid a kiss on my mouth ” is a 
little artificial {melri graiia, no doubt) for the 
very simple and direct “ La boeca mi bacio; ” 
and one or two other minor points might be 


criticised; but; all things considered, the 
translation is spirited, and yet wonderfully 
olose and faithful to the original. 

Speaking generally, the following episodes 
(too long for quotation) deserve to bo referred 
to with praise :—The narrative of Ulysses in 
Inf. xxvi. 90, &c- (except, perhaps, the rather 
weak insertion of “kept me tame ” for sot- 
trapse, with which it begins); the Meta¬ 
morphosis of the Thieves in Inf. xxv.—an 
extremely difficult passage—is singularly well 
done ; so also is the striking scene with Fope 
Nicholas III. in Inf. xix., of the general 
fidelity and spirit of which tho concluding 
lines may serve as a sample (line 112, &c.): 

“ Now gold and silver are your god alone: 

What difference ’twixt tho idolater and you 
Save that ye pray a hundred for his one ? 

All Constantine, how many evils grew— 

Not from thy change of faith, but from the gift 
Wherewith thou didst the first rich Pope endue! ’ ’ 

It is surprising that a writer usually so 
remarkably observant and accurate should in 
Inf. iii. 1, &c., have missed the effect (which 
apparently every other translator has pre¬ 
served) of the solemn repetition at the 
beginning of three successive lines of the 
words “Per me si va”—like the tolling of a 
funeral bell, as Longfellow observes; and, 
indeed, the whole rendering of the “ scritta 
morta ” is not among his happiest efforts— 

“ Through me to the city dolorous lies the way; 
Who pass thro’ me shall pains eternal prove ; 
Through me are reached tho people lost for 
aye,” &c. 

In Inf. iv. 120, “ Che del vederli in me 
stesso n’ esalto,” surely the thought is of the 
moral dignity and elevation resulting from 
even a passing intercourse with such “ mighty 
spirits,” not, as our author has it, “ with 
delight I still am stirred them only to have 
seen.” This is a fur inferior thought, though 
it has the support of lluti. Boccaccio strikes 
the right note in paraphrasing “ cioe me no 
reputo in me medesimo csser maggiore.” 
Similarly Landino. In ii. 129, “ Upon their 
stems arise full blown and fine ” is a weak 
expansion of a kind really rare in this transla¬ 
tion, though common enough in those with 
which it has boon specially compared. In 
xiii. 130 the curious modernism, “James of 
St. Andrews,” is rather a jarring note. Still, 
though it might not bo difficult to pick a 
small hole here and there, it would be an 
ungrateful task where there is so much that 
is excellent; one would rather say with 
Horace, “ Ubi plura nitent in carmine Non 
ego paucis offendar niaculis,” &c. 

The translation is preceded by an interest¬ 
ing and well-written sketch of Dante’s life, 
and of contemporary history and politics, 
including a discussion of the relation of his 
several works to one another, tho blending of 
the real and allegorical in Beatrice, and 
Dante’s attitude in respect of the current 
religious and philosophical beliefs of his day, 
&c. This is followed by a discussion of the 
occasion of the painting of Giotto’s celebrated 
portrait in the Bargello (which is reproduced 
as a frontispiece to the volume), commonly 
assigned to 1301-2. Mr. Sibbald points out 
the difficulty {inter alia ) of supposing that the 
existence of such a portrait would la 1 tolerated 
when Dante was in the depth of unpopularity 
and disgrace, in exile, and under sentence 
of death {comburatur sic quod moriatur /). He 
contends, with much probability, that 1326 
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or 1327 is, on various concurrent grounds, a 
much more likely date. 

Tho text is accompanied throughout by brief, 
hut very useful, notes. These arc occasion¬ 
ally original and suggestive, though modestly 
disclaiming any such merit, and those of 
un historical kind aro specially interesting and 
valuable. We cannot, it is true, always agree 
with the criticisms or arguments advanced; 
eg., in iii. 60, though probably right in sup¬ 
posing the “ grau ritiuto ” to refer to Celestine, 
he lays too much stress on the use of conobbi, 
seeing that in the next canto (iv. 122) the 
same word is applied to Hector and to Aeneas. 
Nor can we assent to his preference for error 
over orror in Inf. iii. 31 (comp. Yirg. Aen. 
ii. 559 and iv. 2H0). Still less to that of 
qnci signori over qua' signor (sing.) in Inf. 
iv. 96, which, besides other critical objections, 
leads to the awkwardness of making Che in 
the next line refer not to Homer, but to the 
“ grand style ” generally— 

“That exalted style 

Winch o’er all others eagle-like soars high.” 
Least of all can we accept the conclusion that 
Dante “almost certainly wrote lie Giovanni” 
in Inf. xxviii. 135, and “that he may havo 
confounded the lie Giovane with King John.” 

Mr. Sibbald is certainly to bo congratulated 
on haring produced a translation which would 
probably give an English reader a better con¬ 
ception of the nature of tho original poem, 
having regard both to its matter and its form 
in combination, than any other English trans¬ 
lation yet published. It only remains to add 
that the printing is excellent, and that there 
is a serviceable Index of names and subjects. 

E. Moore. 


Life on the Lagoons. By Horatio F. Brown 

(Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

“ Dm you know the rare beauty of the 
Virgin City you would quickly make love to 
her.” “ ^ eniee, a place where there is 
nothing wanting that heart can wish.” 
“ltenowncd Venice, tho admiredst citio in 
the world, a citie that all_ Europe is bound 
unto.” 

It is a long while since the ink dried upon 
the page that held this record of an English¬ 
man’s enthusiasm for Venice. Howel, do- 
lightfullost of letter-writers, as he sojourned 
iu “this daintie eitie of Venice,” admiring 
“her magnificent buildings, her marvuilous 
situation, her dainty, smooth, neat streets, 
whereon you may walk most days in the 
yeer in a Silk-Stockin and Sattin-Slippers 
without soiling them; ” as he sat there, 
quaffing “cups of the richest Greek” to 
the health of dear friends in England, he 
plainly felt all the enthusiasm which spurs 
another Englishman to write to-day : “Venice, 
her lagoons, her seafaring folk, become the 
object of a passionate idolatry, which admits 
no other allegiance in the hearts that have 
known its power. To leave her is sure 
regret: to return, a certain joy.” This may 
he the language of passion, of rhapsody ; but 
what other city in the world could provoke 
such words as these ? Between that en¬ 
thusiastic utterance of Howel and this of 
Ur. Brown, how many brilliant and beautiful 
things have been wrought in her honour! 
Great workers with pen and brush have told 
and retold the tale of her loveliness, and 
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familiarised the -world with the glories she 
possesses and possessed. So that if Mr. 
Brown had chosen to follow in the wake of 
Gautier and Buskin, and speak again of 
palaces and pictures, of art and architecture, 
his book, instead of being delightful, might 
even have been irritating. But he has 
chosen to take a newer way. As he himself 
tells us, he seeks to show Venice “ from the 
point of view of the boat.” To quote his own 
explanation: 

“ This is not one of the great aspects of tho 
city. It leaves aside much that is attractive 
and grandiose in Venetian history; tho splen¬ 
dour and pageantry of her ancient life; tho 
richness and abundance of her art; the problem 
of her extraordinarily permanent constitution ; 
the triumphs of her commerce and her arms ; 
the great debt which Europe owes to her as a 
valiant bulwark against the Turk; almost all, 
in fact, that appeals to tho imagination or the 
knowledge of those who come to Venice. But 
the aspect has some compensations. Tho part 
0 f Venice which it includes is still actual and 
alive; visibly there for all eyes to see. ...” 
The author’s intention has thus been to tell 
us about the waters of Venice and of those 
who live on them ; and he is qualified to 
speak. His book is not built up of hasty 
impressions and random notes, but it comes 
as the fruit of five years’ life with Venice 
and Venetians, and shows in all its sections a 
more than usual amount of research. The 
chapters are each little essays on Venetian 
subjects—short, bright, picturesque, and 
filled with information. Ho one, we suppose, 
before Mr. Brown, has ever written for 
Englishmen the natural history of the gondola 
in such a detailed, and yet attractive, way. 
Truly, as ho says, “ it is the boat for leisure, 
and not for business. Life was not meant to 
be bustled through and done with by the men 
who developed the gondola; and it would bo 
difficult to discover any greater provocative 
to utter idling than this boat of Venice.” 
But its day, perhaps, is waning now, in this 
age of progress; and, when Venico is wholly 
given over to the Philistines, for the gondola 
we may expect a fleet of shrieking penny- 
steamers, and for majestic palaces a grime- 
covered forest of factory chimneys. 

Another most interesting account is that of 
tho traghetti, those ancient ferries which are 
fixed at several points along the Grand Canal. 
Tho author touches here a wholly unfamiliar 
subject, and sots us in possession of much 
valuable knowledge. “ A traghetto of to-day,” 
it seems, 

"closely resembles a traghetto of 1300, though 
tho years have overlaid its lines with dust; it is 
still a corporation with property and endow¬ 
ments of its own ; the same officers, under the 
same titles, still keep order among the brothers ; 
only the whole institution has a somewhat 
ancient air, is marred by symptoms of decay, 
and we fear it may not last much longer.” 

The traghetti are, in fact, a genuino part of 
the Venetian Kepublic imbedded in united 
Italy ; a fossil survival unique in tho history 
of the country, and perhaps in that of the 
world. 

But while Mr. Brown -writes with such 
sureness and skill when handling subjects like 
the gondola or the ferries, he shows his ability 
in an equal measure when he tells of gon¬ 
doliers and their life and interests, and of the 
curious habits of the Venetian popolo. Popular 


customs, popular poetry, popular beliefs, have ] 
each a share of his attention; and we see 
that he writes with his eye upon the objects, 
looking closely, lovingly. Nor when painting 
a scene for us, as in the sketches of “ San 
Martino di Castrozza,” 11 In Istria,” “A 
Eegatta,” “ Castelfrnnco,” does he want for 
his task sincerity of expression or beauty of 
form. Indeed, the technical qualities of his 
book are of a very high order. The volume 
is a real and solid contribution to Venice 
literature. It is full of poetry and full of 
heart We feel that it is written by one 
who has a passion for his subject, by one 
who knows how love-impelling Venice is, who 
knows how genial, frank, and winning are her 
people, and who desires others to accept his 
belief. Love for Venice—that is the key¬ 
note of his volume. That is what joins him 
in sympathy to Howel—kind, quaint, im¬ 
pressionable Howel, whose words of praise, 
written centuries since, with tho Venice 
passion yet hot upon him, find their echo 
to-day in this latest, and withal triumphant, 
effort of an English writer to give honour to 
the loveliest, most enthralling city in the 
world. Percy E. Pinkertox. 


History of China. By Demetrius Charles 

Boulger. Vol. III. (W. H. Allen.) 

Tms volume appears at a most opportune 
moment. The course of recent events in 
Tongking, the disgrace of Prince Rung, and 
the opening of Corea to foreign trade have 
lately attracted more than usual interest to 
tho affairs of China and her dependencies. 
At the same time, we are beginning to under¬ 
stand the Chinese better than we did, to know 
something of their modes of thought, and to 
recognise that, far from being the polished 
birbarians they have been always believed to 
be, they share with us tho same motives, 
instincts, and aspirations. 

It is to be feared, however, that, if they are 
judged by the contents of Mr. Boulgcr’s 
volume, the opinion formed of their political 
wisdom, honesty, and courage must be a very 
low one. No one can doubt that in her 
foreign relations China has stooped to a depth 
of Oriental duplicity and cunning which 
deserves the contempt of all nations whoso 
conduct is guided by principles of honour and 
common-sense. Whatever may have been her 
motive in desiring to keep all foreigners at 
arm’s length, the folly and dishonesty of the 
methods she adopted to that end are con¬ 
spicuous. Clothed in pride as in a garment, 
her statesmen have guided the foreign policy 
of the empire as though they believed that 
assurance, and threats were as effective 
weapons to fight with as soldiers and Arm¬ 
strong guns. Events in Tongking have shown 
that even still they are of the same mind, 
and that they are forgetful of the proverb 
that ‘‘the empty vessel makes tho greatest 
sound.” 

The present volume begins at tho point 
when, from whatever cause it may have been, 
the tide of public opinion was first turned 
against foreigners. The Emperor K’eenlung, 
after a prosperous reign of sixty years, hail 
been gathered to his fathers, and his son 
Keak’ing reigned in his stead. The new 
monarch was as weak a man as his father 
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had been wise; and, if his reign had been as 
long as his father’s, the probability is that 
the empire, which hail been so firmly con¬ 
solidated and wisely administered during the 
preceding decades, would have been dismem¬ 
bered and brought to ruin. As it was, the 
secret societies which had lain dormant from 
want of wrongs to feed upon sprang into 
activity, outbreaks occurred in various parts 
of the empire, and the Emperor himself was 
twice attacked by assassins. It was during 
this reign that Lord Amhurst presented him¬ 
self at Peking; and his curt dismissal from 
the capital, without having been admitted to 
an audience, was a gauge of the contempt 
with which Keak’ing and his Ministers re¬ 
garded foreigners. Indeed, if it had not been 
that the mandarins at Canton found that the 
foreign trade added considerably to their 
profits, the probability is that at this time 
a determined effort would have been made to 
drive out the English and other foreign resi¬ 
dents, who, on their part also, endured the 
insolence of office which was lavished upon 
them for the sake of the wealth which the 
China markets supplied. 

In 1820 Keak’ing was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Taoukwang, whose reign 
is chiefly memorable as being the one during 
which China first engaged in a European 
war. Mr. Boulger carefully traces the 
various causes which led up to the outbreak 
of hostilities; and, though in him the Chinese 
find a lenient critic, he admits to the full the 
justice of our case. Tho Pottinger treaty in 
1842, however, by no means put an end to 
the usurpations of the Chinese, who still 
persistently refused to admit foreigners within 
the walls of Canton. The hist few years of 
Taoukwang’s reign were agitated by negotia¬ 
tions on this subject ; and his successor, 
Heenfung (1850-61), inherited this and other 
dynastic troubles, which were destined event¬ 
ually to lead up to a second European war 
and to the outbreak of the Taiping rebellion. 
This monarch, who began his reign by refusing 
to admit foreigners within the walls of a city 
at the extremity of his empire, ended it as a 
fugitive exile, driven from his c lpital by a 
European army; while to the despised bar¬ 
barians who had invaded his capital was due 
the preservation of the empire to his successor 
and the suppression of a revolt which at one 
time threatened to legitimatise itself by success. 

The story which Mr. Boulger has to tell of 
the relations of China with foreign Powers is 
a very unsatisfactory one. It is not that 
China has been persistently hostile, but her 
good-will has been broken up into such short 
lengths, and the intervals of “ treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils ” have been so frequent, 
that an air of sensitive uncertainty has been 
cast over all our dealings with her. A 
brighter era appears now to be dawning on 
her foreign politics; and there is reason to 
hope, with the author, that, when the present 
boy-Emperor 

“assumes the reins of government... in the 
autumn of 1887-8 ... ho will acquire the pos¬ 
session of a throne which is the most ancient in 
the world, and which is firmly established in 
the hearts and affections of a people who are 
the most self-contained, tho most retentive of 
their own possessions, and tho most intensely 
national and patriotic of whom history pre¬ 
served the record.” 
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The task of writing the present History 
has evidently been to Mr. Boulger a labour of 
love. He has devoted untiring energy to it, 
and has fairly earned the success which will 
surely attend his work. Asa History, in an 
Oriental sense, it is truthful and accurate, 
and as a literary production it is worthy of 
much praise. Roueut K. Douglas. 


Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. By 
John Neville Keynes. (Macmillan.) 

Me. Keynes’ contributions to logic arc of 
three species: studies, exercises, and an 
original method. The studies may be de¬ 
scribed as short pithy disquisitions upon 
controverted points. Mr. Keynes does not 
here strike out an entirely new path. He 
goes over the beaten road, and wherever it 
requires improvement he lays down a little 
additional material. He does not turn aside 
to plunge into the adjacent metaphysical 
swamps, like a contemporary writer on 
Principles of Logic , who, d propos of singular 
judgments, informs us that we never see 
reality “ but through a hole ”! More 
intelligibly, Mr. Keynes defends Mill’s 
doctrine that “ proper names have, strictly 
speaking, no signification.” He denies that 
the feutures, form, and character of the 
individual are connoted by the name. 

“ The connotation of a name is not the quality 
or qualities by which I or anyone else may 
happen to recognise the class which it denotes. 
For example, I may recognise ... a proctor 
by his bands, or a barrister by his wig.” 

Many other vexed questions he rehandles, 
comparing, correcting, supplementing his 
predecessors. Ho does not imitato the 
fashionable practice of writing treatises on 
speculative topics without reference, or with 
only a general reference, to other workers in 
the same line. A clear recognition of the 
work of others enhances the terse enunciation 
of his own. He is neither alieni cupidus nor 
sui prodigus. 

The academic character of the studies is sus¬ 
tained by the exercises. This element of the 
work is not kept separate from the others. 
Problems and bookwork are judiciously inter¬ 
mixed; taken together, they are calculated 
to give help to the large and increasing class 
of persons engaged in preparing themselves 
or others for examination. Those who hold 
with Jevons that Formal Logic is a subject 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose of the 
examiner, affording “a definite measurable 
amount of exercise,” will estimate very higlily 
the logical praxis supplied by Mr. Keynes; 
they will rank it with Jevons’ Studies in De¬ 
ductive Logic. 

In the third part of his work, Mr. Keynes 
appears as an original discoverer. He shows 
that the ordinary logic may be extended to 
problems which have been hitherto attacked 
only by means of symbols. This he effects 
by widening the signification of Conversion 
and other familiar terras. He grafts a scion 
of Boolian extraction on the Aristotelian 
stock. The old trunk, under the treatment 
of this skilful cultivator, puts forth a new 
luxuriant growth— 

“ Miraturque novas frondes ct non sua porna.” 
Leaves, perhaps, are more appropriate than 


fruit as a simile for results such as the 
following:— 

“Three persons A, B, C, are set to sort a heap 
of books in a library. A is told to collect all 
the English political works, and the bound 
foreign novels ; B is to take the bound political 
works, and the English novels, provided they 
aro not political; to C are assigned the bound 
English works and the unbound political novels. 
What works will be claimed by two of them '( 

. . . We find that English bound political 
works and foreign bound political novels aro 
claimed both by A and B.” 

In solving such problems Mr. Keynes docs 
not proceed so methodically as Boole and the 
followers of Boole; ho relies more upon in¬ 
genuity and happy conjecture. It is thus 
that, in elementary books on algebra, there 
are often examples of equations of a high 
degree solved by special dodges, not by the 
general theory. This very absence of method 
may conduce to mental training. In a country 
used for hunting and racing the absence of a 
road may be an advantage. On the other hand, 
a road may lead somewhere ; Mr. Keynes’ pro¬ 
cedure does not hold out any such prospect. 
It is probable that without Boole ho would 
not have thought even of his questions, to say 
nothing of his answers. There is in his 
system no affinity to probabilities, no deep 
connexion between mathematical and ordinary 
forms of thought. In short, Mr. Keynes' 
system is a gymnastic apparatus; Boole’s 
may be a scientific instrument. The one is 
like an academic outrigger adapted to the 
sports of youth; the other a ship equipped 
for the discovery of some imagined North-west 
passage between widely separated regions. 
Pursuits so incompatible are not combined by 
Mr. Keynes. He follows up the achievements 
of Aristotle; he relinquishes the aspirations 
of Boole. F. T. Edgewoetu. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Giordano Bruno. By C. E. Plumptre. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Point Blank. By the Author of “ Jack Urqu- 
hart’s Daughter.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

In Sunny Switzerland. By Rowland Grey. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Lettice. By M. L. Molesworth. (S. P. C. K.) 
Glenairlie. By Robina F. Hardy. (Edinburgh : 
Olipliant.) 

The New Dance of Death. By A. E. Hake and 
J. G. Lefebre. In 3 vols. (Remington.) 

We lax and degenerate children of pious 
ancestors—we who, to our spiritual peril, suffer 
wizards to live and anti-vaccinators and anti- 
everythings to work their wanton wills—are 
surprised and indignant overmuch at a monk 
being burned for the venial eccentricity of 
“preaching the Copemican theory and be¬ 
lieving in the plurality of worlds.” Giordano 
Bruno has been lately enrolled among the 
noble army of theological, political, and 
scientific martyrs, and is now receiving such 
modified latria as the modem devotee is wont 
to bestow. Mr. l’lumptre’s censer exhales a 
good, wholesome, historical savour, but it laps 
us in no devotional ecstasy. Sig. Mariano 
thinks Bruno was burnt for his heretical, Sig. 
Berti for his scientific, Mr. Plumptre for his 
political, opinions. So the martyr is pretty 
much common property. For our own part, 


we think ho was burnt a little for all three 
and a great deal for none of them, but mainly 
because he made himself obnoxious to those 
who had the power and will to burn. The 
fact is that martyrdom is a most mischievous 
delusion. The accident that A. is murdered 
in a shocking and picturesque way while B. 
dies in his bed is supposed to confer some 
mysterious authority upon A.’s teaching, and 
give him the right to “ light candles ” and 
force his purblind guesses down the throat of 
all posterity—an error as universal as mis¬ 
chievous. Real suffering for conscience’ sake 
is about as grand a thing as we are capable 
of; nor is it very rare. To incur insult and 
misrepresentation, to lose a guinea of one’s 
salary, to break an old friendship, to be 
despised where one would shine—this is mar¬ 
tyrdom worth reading about; but the final 
scene is only a public execution, interesting 
to connoisseurs of hangings alone—a scene 
where there is no noble sacrifice whatever, for 
the victim has no respite save in recantation 
worse than death. But if the death of Bruno 
has given him undue prominence, his life is 
sufficiently striking, both as an individual and 
as a type, to reward the careful study which 
Berti has exhibited both in his Vita di Bruno 
und in his Documenti, into which labours Mr. 
Plumptre has now entered. On the whole, 
we cannot but regret the tincture of romance 
which ho has infused into this attempt at a 
very historical novel. Mr. Plumptre would 
have done much better to simply recast and 
abridge Berti’s work as a solid biography. 
Romola is the standing and sufficient romance 
of this class, and hardly admits of rivals. 
But we must not find fault. It is because 
the book is such a careful biography that we 
regret the very plausible but still unliistorical 
embroidery. Until the public learns to weave 
romance for themselves as they go along out 
of history and lives they will thirst for his¬ 
torical novels, and this one ought well to 
serve their turn. It not only presents many 
good and correct portraits—notably that of 
Castelnau—but gives, so far ns we can judge, 
a clear and attractive view of life and thought 
at a period generally misunderstood. We 
cannot pause to dissent, as we might, from 
Mr. Plumptre on several points, but can only 
recommend the book to all readers of solid 
fiction. 

As a novel, Point Blank is very poor. The 
plot is thin and drawn out by unnecessary 
delays and misunderstandings. Except the 
heroine, none of the characters are attractive, 
and the comic element is carried to burlesque. 
The printer is probably responsible for such 
errors as “ Marie Liezurska” (for Leczinsky), 
but not for the often reiterated assertion that 
Baveno lies among the Apennines, nor for all 
the errata in tho profuse French. One 
passage, “ Ce qu’il y, a do pere dans l’erreur,” 
required considerable conjecture to hit upon 
the right reading. Adelaido Wynter is, how¬ 
ever, a very pleasant woman to read about. 
She is the “one who does not count” in a 
horribly shabby-genteel family, gibbeted with 
more than the exaggeration of Dickens, but 
with most of his force and liveliness. Lily 
the consumptive beauty, Missy the “dis¬ 
tinguished mimic,” and the shameloss man¬ 
hunting mother, their frivolity, gentility, 
vulgarity, and sordid poverty, form a ghastly 
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picture. The discordant presence of this dove 
in the vultures’ nest is adroitly uncounted for 
by her education by an aunt who hud dis¬ 
graced the family by keeping a school. 
Whenever Addio refuses to join in the 
husband-stalking expeditions, or blushes for 
the degradation of her sisters, Mrs. Wyliter 
pathetically owns that “it serves her right— 
it is a just punishment upon her for delegating 
a mother’s trust, and handing over her child to 
be brought up by strangers.” Could Dickens 
have made her say more ? For, in fact, this 
book abounds in clever things, though it fails 
as a whole. Much that stands for padding is 
really good reading, and is strewn with pearls 
of reflection and original humour. In many 
of the characters there are touches quite 
admirable. Marguerite—a superior Blanche 
Amory—comes very near a distinct creation. 
She is the clever, shallow, cold, French girl, 
deliberately laying herself out for the reputa¬ 
tion of an original—with an unapproachable 
style of her own in dress and everything, 
which no one need try to imitate, as it would 
never suit anyone hut herself. Unfortunately, 
the character is not well developed by the 
course of the plot. The author is original, 
too, but to better purpose, as, in describing 
Marguerite’s dress, for instance—“ hut it was 
a very pale blue, and did not vulgarise her— 
the effect which blue generally produces 
when worn by fair people.” The hook is 
disfigured by much flirtation or adultery, the 
more nauseous because its precise nature is, 
as usual, left in genteel uncertainty. 

In Sunny Switzerland is a refined and un¬ 
exceptionable, hut dull and lachrymose, story. 
It tells how a London physician took his 
family for a holiday in the Vaud, and how a 
good and beautiful young woman fell in love 
with a bad and beautiful young man. But, 
alas ! this young man had been keeping com¬ 
pany with another young woman, and the 
banns were well-nigh put up. And so by a 
poetical justice the vast wealth which he was 
to have got is left to this very young woman 
—the first, of course—and when she has 
broken her heart she dies, and leaves it back 
to him by a poetical injustice, and now he has 
gambled it away, and is still a bachelor, and 
probably a billiard-marker. This depressing 
atmosphere is not enlivened, to our thinking, 
by the prolix amours and flirtations of boys 
and girls of tender years. Itepulsive as this 
is, it is only an error of judgment, for though 
Rowland Grey is no gentleman, she is evidently 
a lady. 

Mrs. Holesworth is a great deal more. She 
possesses the true Austen-Edgeworth-Ferrier 
insight into middle-class female character, and 
wisely contents herself with doing one thing 
at a time, and doing it well. Here her object 
is to draw that terrible r6le of the infallible 
eldest sister of an orphan family which well- 
meaning girls often assume to the misery of 
all around them. The character is very 
common, but we doubt if we have ever seen 
it treated before. The book is not very lively 
or ambitious, but it is excellent as a practical 
and useful study of character. 

Glenairlie is also somewhat weak and 
juvenile in plot, but it has great merits. 
True, it is terribly Scotch. Wo cannot 
read the Wizard of the North. But we can 
read Miss Hardy. The Hyperborean locutions 


of Betty Downie amply repay the labour of 
translation, if Elspeth M'Ara recalls too 
forcibly that terrible Meg Merrilies. In fact, 
we suspect that Miss Hardy’s pictures of 
Scotch life give us what Scott was too 
romantic to describe accurately. At all 
events, they read like very real life. The 
second part is occupied with a Border town, 
and here the English people are less satis¬ 
factory ; but a hook which contains such 
characters as Miss Leslie, Betty, and the 
impracticable “oldest inhabitant”—a persona 
muta only—can need no recommendation. 
But surely the Minister never identified his 
variety of Anthericum as the serotincm or 
the palmtris. 

We close with a dismal, direful phenomenon 
—the New Lance of Death. The name is a 
meaningless puif. The book is a dance—no, 
a regular cancan of nonsense and coarseness. 
Some scenes we should have been surprised 
to find in an English book were it not plain 
that the authors have erred only from extreme 
ignorance of the convenances. Of these let us 
say no more. As to plot, it is a mere swampy 
jungle, pathless and entangled, fitly infested 
by the characters, who are nearly all wild 
beasts in not very human forms. At times 
the story digresses into long rigmaroles about 
a Church and State guild, the mysteries of 
roulette, racing, gambling, Ritualistic parish 
work, theatrical gossip, and fast life in 
London. One of the authors has evidently 
contributed these racy topics, which have been 
pitchforked into the hook at hazard. Such 
scenes as the curate decoyed into the Hay- 
market supper-rooms by the ballet-girls, or 
the death of the Earl in the house of ill-fame, 
and others even worse might have been spared 
us. Of the astounding rubbish—such as the 
verbal horseplay about the fast man’s comedy 
—we could make plenty of fun, hut we have 
already said too much of this curiosity of 
literature. But we must add that it—like 
nearly all the others wo have noticed this 
week—contains several touches of power, 
some scenes well drawn from life, and a few 
really dramatic situations. E. Purcf.ll. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Annotated Rook of Common Prayer: being 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com¬ 
mentary on the Devotional System of tho 
Church of England. Edited by J. H. Blunt. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Rivingtons.) 
This new edition is altered in so many respects 
from the first that it deserves a separate notice. 
The editor, whose death we recorded with sin¬ 
cere regret a few weeks ago, has done much to 
improve tho book. Many valuable additions are 
made, and many inaccuracies corrected. One 
feature of special interest in the now edition is 
the exhibition of tho result of a partial collation 
of the printed texts of the Sealed Books with 
the MS. subscribed by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, and annexed by Parlia¬ 
ment to the Act of Uniformity. Wo say a partial 
collation, because, for reasons which do not ap¬ 
pear, the Parliament Office Committee refused 
Dr. Blunt permission to correct tho text from 
tho MS. throughout. However, in the more 
important passages, through the kindness of 
Lord Cairns, Dr. Blunt was allowed to make 
such use of the MS. as enables him to say that its 
text is faithfully reproduced in the work before 
us. Even the punctuation has been noted in 
cases where the sense may seem to be affected by 
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it— e.<j., in the definition of a Sacrament as it 
appears in tho Catechism: “an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, 
given unto us, ordained by Christ,” Arc. The 
comma after “grace” is found in the MS.,as 
well as in the printed text of the Sealed Books. 
It is true that the punctuation of the seven¬ 
teenth century was often capricious ; but, never¬ 
theless, as tho punctuation now stands, the Latin 
of Durel represents the meaning, while that of 
Parsell and that of Bright and Medd do not. 
The ordinary text of Prayer-Books now in use 
seems to omit it. We have just looked at ten 
recent editions (including the S. P. C. K.’s 
Prayer-Book with Commentary and Bishop 
Barry’s Teacher's Prayer-Book), and all are 
alike inaccurate. Dr. Blunt has not noted 
whether he examined the punctuation of the 
first words of the Litany. We suspect he did 
not, and think it likely that the MS. corre¬ 
sponds with tho Sealed Books in not having 
the comma in the clause now ordinarily 
printed “O God the Father, of heaven.'' 
Tho work before us, taken all in all, may, we 
think, be considered the most valuable com¬ 
mentary on tho Prayer-Book that we possess; 
but still there are some minor inaccuracies to be 
regretted. A rapid examination of the volume 
showed us the following:—“ O sapientia ” is, in 
the Snrum rite, the first, not of seven, but of 
eiyht, or (including St. Thomas) of nine, “ 0 ’’ 
antiphons (p. 176). Alexander Aless was a 
Canon of St. Andrews, not “ of St. Andrew's, 
Edinburgh” (p. 101). Tho addition “ or Re¬ 
mission of Sins ” in the title of the Absolution 
is referred at p. 183 to 1662, but more correctly 
at p. 26 to 1004. Prof. Salmon, of Dublin, 
is incorrectly credited with tho authorship of 
the Preface to the new Irish Prayer-Book (p. 
710). In the account of the Scottish Liturgy of 
1704, the words at the delivery of the Elements 
are incorrectly given. The Humble Access Collect 
is not “ as in tho English Office ” (p. 307). The 
marginal titles “ Tho Invocation ” and “ Obla- 
tiou”(p. 307) are correctly given, hut ‘‘The 
Oblation of Ourselves,” “The Commemoration 
of the Living,” “ The Commemoration of the 
Dead,” have no existence in the Liturgy this 
professes to represent. 

Gospel according to St. Luke. By Archdeacon 
Farrar. (Cambridge: University Press.) Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar’s edition of the Gospel of St. Luke 
in Greek naturally contains much the same matter 
as Canon Farrar’s edition of the same gospel in 
English; and, as we know no better edition than 
the one, our judgment holds of the other. 
Nowhere do Dr. Farrar's wide reading and 
retentive memory tell better than in a com¬ 
mentary. Beside notes on tho Greek text, wo 
notice many additions. In one place a new 
reference, in another a quotation, in a third a 
fresh parallel, are added, as in the note on 
“Zealot” (p. 184), where the words “tho 
Carbonari of Palestine ” are let in. One 
passage on the same page, written under some 
unfortunate planet, the Archdeacon has left 
unaltered, though he must have re-read it, for 
a sentence has been added at tho end. He is 
demonstrating “ the deeply interesting fact, if 
it be a fact, that so many of the apostles were 
related to each other." Others, before Dr. 
Farrar, have suggested that Judas was the son 
of Simon Zelotes, because their names are run 
together in t he lists. It would seem a sufficient 
answer to this that Judas naturally was put 
last, and somebody must come last hut one. 
But Dr. Farrar has another argument—“ If 
the reading ‘ Iscariot’ is right in John vi. 71, 
xiii. 28 (H B.C.G.L.), as applied also to Simon 
/.dotes, then, since Judas is called ‘ Son of 
Simon’ (Johnvi. 71), tho last pair of apostles 
were father and son.” Running with the haro 
and hunting with the hounds is child's play to 
tlio ingenious critical method here adopted. The 
words we have italicised are a conjecture of 
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Dp. Farrar’s resting on the words of the A.V. 
(John vi. 71): “ He spake of Judas Iscariot the 
Son of Simon.” Then Dr. Farrar turns to his 
MSS. and finds the reading ought to be “ Judas 
the son of Simon Iscariot.” Of course, then, 
Ms previous conjecture goes for nothing. Not 
so. Dr. Farrar treats the A.V. (with his con¬ 
jecture) and the MSS. reading of the same 
passage as separate authorities, and finds that, 
together, they prove his point. Such a cur iosity 
of criticism we never remember to have met. 
How came Dean Perowno to let such a mare’s 
nest escape the editorial eye ? 

Short Studies in Ecclesiastical History and 
Biography. By the Rev. H. N. Oxonham. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This volume is a reprint 
of forty-three articles which have appeared at 
intervals for several years past in the Saturday 
Review, in some instances being of the nature 
of criticisms on works bearing on the topics 
handled, in others being obituary notices of 
persons of more or less mark in the ecclesias¬ 
tical sphere, and in the remainder being purely 
occasional, and due to the interest some par¬ 
ticular episode in history chanced to arouso 
in the writer’s mind. They all bear the stamp 
of culture, of extensive reading within a certain 
area, of attention to the philosophical as well 
as the external aspects of the events discussed, 
and of impartiality. In many of them it 
would be impossible for one unacquainted with 
the facts to infer the writer’s own theological 
position from his language, and he is entitled 
to the praise of general freedom from prejudice. 
It is, no doubt, duo to the small scale upon 
which the papers have necessarily been con¬ 
structed that they are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, and can do no more than put somo 
of the more salient facts under each head before 
the reader; but this they never fail in doing, 
as Mr. Oxenham is quite able to see what are 
the main points and what the merely subsidiary 
ones. Not a few of the items in the volume 
would gain by considerable expansion—it is 
obviously impossible to handle a subject like 
“Latin Hymnology” or “The Origin and 
Growth of Universities ” in a dozen pages; but 
there is always something to instinct and 
interest, and to induce some at least of the 
more studious readers to pursue enquiry further 
on the lines indicated. It would have been a 
gain if Mr. Oxenham had supplied the refer¬ 
ences and foot-notes which are essential to 
accurate verification of his statements, but 
which cannot very well be appended to articles 
in a weekly journal, and an index would have 
been a further boon ; but we concede that the 
nature of the volume does not directly call for 
such an addition, and that the author was fully 
within his rights in omitting it. 

A History of Canon Law in connection with 
Other Branches of Jurisprudence, by the Rev. 
J. Dodd (Parker), is the work of an elderly 
clergyman, who has, indeed, read a good deal 
upon the subject of his volume, but whose 
mind is obviously neither a legal nor an histori¬ 
cal, but a homiletic one. Instead of present¬ 
ing either a clear narrative of the origin, 
growth, and local modifications of the Canon 
Law, or summarising that law itself so as to 
exhibit its general scope, range, and character, 
Mr. Dodd has compiled a rambling and dis¬ 
cursive work, quite deficient in order and method, 
and incapable of being used as a text-book for 
getting up the subject. He is continually 
preaching little sermons in illustration of his 
views—very nice in their way, but not legal 
history; and a plentiful use of italics shows that 
he has not acquired the art of being emphatic 
by force of style. The reader who is already 
fairly well versed in Canon Law will recognise 
Mr. Dodd’s acquaintance with various cognate 
matters, and will often be reminded of some 
fact which had slipped his memory; but the 


learner who sits down to begin the study will 
be more confused by the wordy and involved 
paragraphs than enlightened by the erudition. 

The Mystery of the Universe: Our Common 
Faith. By j. IV. Reynolds. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) Apparently Prebendary Rey¬ 
nolds’ mind moves in a spiral; both the method 
and the substance of this work recall The Super¬ 
natural in Nature. One feels continually that 
one is moving in the same direction, only in a 
different plane. In the first book the argument 
still touched the ground; now it Inis taken wing, 
and wo have bird's-eye views of the same 
country, with the natural want of perspective. 
There are passages of lyrical prose which were 
written with rapture and will be read with 
pleasure; there are others which are on the 
best level of Proverbial Philosophy; there are 
abundance of poetical quotations, almost all a 
littlo altered; and a really distressing crop of 
misprints : the quaintest is a quotation from 
Percy R. Meir in the Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers. The strongest part of the book is the 
discussion on prayer; the weakest, the attempt 
to put an optimist gloss on orthodox eschat¬ 
ology. 

Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill. By tho 
Rev. James King. Tho Religious Tract Society 
continues its series of useful and interesting 
contributions to the “By-pathsof Bible Know- 
ledge.” Mr. King has put into a compact and 
readable shape the results of the excavations 
carried on by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
on tho Temple Hill at Jerusalem. Perhaps ho 
confines himself too exclusively to these, for we 
miss an account of tho recent researches of Dr. 
Gutho and the German Palestine Society, as 
well as of the discovery of the Siloam inscrip¬ 
tion, and the topographical discussion it has 
occasioned. But, within tho limits ho has 
prescribed to himself, Mr. King is an accurate 
and lucid writer. 

Christ caul Democracy. By C. W. Stubbs. 
(Sonnenschein.) Mr. Stubbs’former volume on 
Village Politics was remarkable as a courageous 
attempt on tho part of a clergyman of tho 
Church of England to face the social and 
political problems involved in the Labour 
Question. The present volume equally deserves 
a careful perusal. The sermons and addresses 
it contains are full of broad sympathy with tho 
working classes, but a sympathy that never 
runs into a weak flattery of their follies and 
intellectual narrowness. The first two sermons 
were delivered before the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, the third before the University of 
Oxford; most, if not all, the other discourses 
were addressed to more popular audiences. 

Revealed Religion expounded by its Relation to 
the Moral Being of Ood. “ The Bedell Lecture for 
1883.” By H. Cotterill. (New York: Putnam.) 
These are three lectures delivered at Gambier, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on a foundation connected with 
the Theological Seminary of that place. The 
fundamental idea is that the truths of revela¬ 
tion, though incapable of discovery by unaidod 
reason, are such as commend themselves, when 
once grasped, to the enlightened conscience. 
An earnest protest is ontered against the suppo¬ 
sition of some “ sincere and earnest if not very 
profound Christians,” that theology is “un¬ 
profitable, if not injurious, to spiritual life,” 
and the spiritual significance of even the tech¬ 
nical terminology of scientific theology is ex¬ 
hibited with considerable power. Like other 
writings of Bishop Cotterill, the exposition de¬ 
mands a close attention, but it will, we believe, 
be generally thought to repay it. Tho Bishop 
must have entrusted the correction of tho press 
to some very careless person. We have seldom, 
if ever, seen such preposterous blunders as dis¬ 
figure the Greek quotations. 

The Divine Order, and other Sermons and Ad¬ 


dresses. By the late Thomas Jones, of Swansea. 
Edited by Brynmor Jones, with a Short Intro¬ 
duction by Robert Browning. (Isbister.) Mr. 
Jones was a Congregatiomilist minister, well 
known both in Loudon and in Wales. English 
was for him an acquired tongue; and, when 
this is taken into consideration, we can the better 
appreciate the ready fluency, frequently rising 
to eloquence, which is exhibited in the sermons 
as here printed and, in what must have been 
a still more impressive form, as they were 
originally delivered with all tho freedom of 
extemporaneous address. Mr. Robert Brown¬ 
ing's hearty and generous estimate of tho 
preacher’s powers is, no doubt, justified by his 
recollections of Bedford Chapel. But, as in 
similar cases, the absence of voice, gesture, and 
play of feature detracts very seriously from the 
effectiveness of tho discourses. 

Sermons preached at Westminster Alley. By 
Alfred Barry. (Cassells.) The Bishop of Sidney’s 
friends at home, as well as the Churchmen of 
Australia and Tasmania, will be pleased to re¬ 
ceive this volume of sermons, all preached within 
the last four years, and exhibiting the powers 
of the preacher at his host. Dr. Barry cannot be 
reckoned among tho few great preachers which 
tho Church of England possesses ; but the 
congregation at the Abbey, when he was in 
residence, might count on at least a well- 
reasoned and animated discourse. These 
sermons, it may be, are never marked by 
what is penetrative and subtle in thought or 
affecting in sentiment; but vigorous common- 
sense is too rare in the pulpit not to deserve a 
word of commendation. 

The Gospel History for the Young: being 
Lessons on the Life of Christ adapted for use 
in Families and in Sunday-schools. By Wil¬ 
liam F. Skene. Yols. I. and II. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) The object of these two 
volumes is to furnish a consecutive narrative of 
the life of Christ in a form intelligible to 
children. Dr. Skene’s standpoint, critically 
speaking, may bo best described in his own 
words. Ho “ considers that the Gospels as wo 
now have them were the first written Gospels, 
and were the work of the authors whose 
names they bear, and that they were preceded 
by oral teaching only.” This is the conclusion 
at which he arrived after careful study of the 
article on the “ Gospels ” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britunnica by Dr. E. A. Abbot ; and, however 
untenable it may be, we suppose there is no 
doubt that the majority of parents who send 
their children to Sunday-school would preferthat 
no doubts were raised as to the general credi¬ 
bility and authenticity of the New Testament 
writings. Even on this ground, however, the 
temptation need hardly have been treated so lit¬ 
erally. We could easily imagine a Life of Christ 
more graphically told and better adapted to the 
tastes ana capacities of young persons than this. 
Still, Dr. Skene has done his work with con¬ 
siderable care ; the lessons are, on the whole, 
clearly and simply written, and shoidd, we 
think, prove serviceable to those for whom they 
are intended. 

The Preacher's Promptuary of Anecdote. By 
W. Frank Shaw. (Griffith & Farran.) This is a 
collection of “ stories new and old, arranged, 
indexed, and classified for tho use of preachers, 
teachers, and catechists.” The thing was worth 
doing, and it has been done well; if only 
reference to the original sources had been 
added, we should have said—very well. 

The First Principles of the Faith: a Handbook 
of Christian Doctrine. By Edmond Walters. 
(Alexander & Shepheard.) Mr. Walters is poet 
ns well as preacher; and in this volume he has 
interspersed much orthodox theology with 
selections from a little volume of poems that 
we received for review at the same time. Neither 
in his poetry nor in his preaching is there 
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anything that calls for much notice. It has 
evidently been a pleasure to him to write these 
two books, but we must decline criticising them 
at length. 

We have also received Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, Edited by W. Bonham, Vol. I. 
(Griffith & Farran); Sermons preached in Temple 
Church, by Theophilus Smith (Blackwood); The 
Churches of Christemlom, St. Giles’ Lectures, 
Fourth Series (Edinburgh: Macniven & Wal¬ 
lace) ; The Evangelical Succession : a Course of 
Lectures delivered in Free St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, Third Series (Edinburgh: Mac¬ 
niven & Wallace); Types and Antitypes of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (S. 1’. C. K.); 
Reasons concerning our Hope (Alexander & 
Shepheard); Current Discussions in Theology, 
by the Professors of Chicago Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Vol. II. (Chicago: Revell); &c., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Robinson Ellis will shortly edit for 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences the poems of 
Orientius, a Christian writer of the fafth cen¬ 
tury. These poems, usually known as Common- 
itorium Orientii —a name, however, not found 
in the MSS.—are in elegiac metre, and show 
the author to have had a knowledge and com¬ 
mand of scientific prosody only possessed by 
the more cultivated writers of that time. They 
are, besides, interesting from the not unfrequent 
imitations of classical poets, notably Catullus 
and Ovid, which they contain. The Commoni- 
torium, edited by Mr. Ellis, and Corippus, by 
Mr. Petsehenig, will form a new volume in the 
valuable series of Latin “ Patres Ecclesiastici,” 
which contains Halm’s Sulpicius Severus, Minu- 
cius Felix, and Finnicus Maternus, as well as 
Harbel’s Cyprian and Ennodius. The text of 
Orientius will be based on the valuable tenth- 
century MS. once in the library of St. Martin 
at Tours, and iov in possession of Lord Ash- 
burnham. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
has appointed five university lecturers in history 
—Messrs. Oscar Browning, Cunningham, B. E. 
Hammond, Prothero, and Thomelv. 

Mb. Karl Pearson has been appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Applied Mathematics at University 
College, London. 

Harvard University, which already pos¬ 
sesses a fellowship for research founded by Mr. 
Bancroft, has received a further benefaction for 
the same cause under the will of the late Henry 
T. Morgan, of New York. This is to be used 
for the establishment of four fellowships “for 
the encouragement of advanced liberal studies.” 
Candidates must undertake to carry on at the 
university special work of the kinds for which 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and of 
Science are now given. The appointment will 
be made without examination, upon evidence 
that the candidate possesses the necessary- 
education and copacity. The value of each 
fellowship is 500 dollars (£100), and it may be 
renewed lor a second year. 

Muburus Pasha, the Turkish ambassador, 
who some years ago published a translation 
into Modem Greek of the Inferno of Dante, 
will shortly issue his translation of the Purga- 
torio, to form the second volume of his edition 
of Dante in Greek. 

Mb. Elliot Stock has two fresh facsimile 
reprints in course of production—the first 
editions of The Vicar of Wakefield and of 
liasselas. The former will be issued very 
shortly. A limited number of copies will bo 
bound in wood taken from the panels of the 
dining-room of Dolly’s Chop House—one of 
the haunts of Goldsmith, Garrick, and Johnson 
—when that tavern was recently pulled down. 
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Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly 
publish The Repentance of Nussooh, translated 
from the Hindustani tale of Maulvi Nazir 
Ahmad by Mr. M. Kempson, with a Preface by 
Sir W. Muir. The scene is laid at Delhi, and 
the story throws much light on the manners 
and customs of native society in modern India, 
especially among the Mahommedans. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell announce for 
immediate publication a cheap edition of 
“Rita’s” novel, My Lady Coquette; a second 
series of the Biographies of Celebrities ; and also 
a second series of the British Standard Handbooks 
of Sports and Pastimes. 

The next volume of Prof. Arbor’s “ English 
Scholar’s Library,” being the sixteenth, will 
consist of a reprint of the complete works 
(1608-31) of Capt. John Smith, President of 
Virginia and Admiral of New England, which 
have never before been collected. The volumo 
is much larger than the others of the series, for 
it will consist of 1,120 pages, with six maps, 
and will be published at 12s. 6d. Prof. Arber’s 
address is 1 Montague Road, Birmingham. In 
the near future we are promised by this inde¬ 
fatigable editor the poems of Stephen Hawes 
and of William Dunbar, and The Epitome, &c., 
of Martin Marprelate. 

Tiie Browning Society gives its third enter¬ 
tainment at University College on the evening 
of Friday, June 27. As formerly, there will 
be given recitations and songs from Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s works, the latter including several new 
settings by Miss Ethel Harraden and Mr. Edwin 
Bending (who takes charge of the musical 
arrangements) composed expressly for this 
occasion. Mr. Stanford’s “Cavalier Tunes” 
will also be given, and a piece by the Abbe 
Vogler. Some tickets will be resorved for non- 
meinbers, for which application should bo made 
to the hon. secretary, 29 Albert Hall Mansions, 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 

The well-known African traveller, Com¬ 
mander V. Lovett Cameron, has issued a circular 
advocating the establishment of a “ Commercial 
Geographical Society ” which shall havo a 
library, map-room, and museum of foreign 
products in the City of London, easily accessible 
to business men. He will be glad of sugges¬ 
tions, &c.. addressed to him at 1 St. Swithm’s 
Lane, E.C. 

The Society of Arts has awarded the Albort 
modal for this year to Capt. James Buchanan 
Eads, in recognition of his engineering works 
in improving the water communications of 
North America. 

The Midland Union of Natural History 
Societies will hold its seventh annual meeting 
at Peterborough on Wednesday, June 25. 
Excursions arc arranged for the following day 
to Stibbington Hall, Bedford Purlieus, and the 
decoy in Borough Fen and Croyland. Tickets 
may be procured from Mr. J. AV. Bodger, 18 
Cowgate, Peterborough. 

In this week’s Fifeshire Journal Mr. W. 
Hodgson begins the publication of a series of 
papers on his personal recollections of memor¬ 
able men and things. Chap, i., which is en¬ 
titled “ Some Old Acquaintances,” deals with 
Messrs. Charles Gibbon, Robert Buchanan, and 
Henry Irving. The papers are to be ultimately 
put forth in book-form. 

Mr. Edward M. Borrajo, assistant secre¬ 
tary of the Library Association, is engaged in 
helping the staff of the Guildhall Library in 
the preparation of the new catalogue. 

The festival in celebration of the foundation 
of the University of Beni will bo held from Sun¬ 
day to Wednesday, August 3, 4, 5, and 6. The 
guests will lie received on Sunday, and the 
festal procession to the Minster, sermon, and 
“ Pi’omotionen ” take place on Monday morn¬ 


ing, and the torchlight procession of tie 
students in the evening. The present numbe 
of matriculated students is 409—Evangelicd 
theological, 40; Catholic theological, 10; law- 
131 ; medicine, 161; philosophy, 67. There u 
an increase in both theological faculties, and ia 
the medical; the legal and philosophical shov 
the same numbers as in the last semester. Ths 
number of “ Auskultanten ” (hearers) is 17. 

On June 27, the anniversary of the death of 
Heinrich Zschokke, a festival is to be held at 
Aarau. A committee has been formed for the 
erection of a Zschokke-denkmal. 

The Munich fund for the encouragement of 
the study of international law, culled the 
“ Bluntschli-stiftung,” in honour of the late 
Prof. Bluntschli, has reached the sum of 30,000 
marks (£1,500). 

The German papers record the sudden death, 
at Heidelberg, of Prof. Renaud, whose lectures 
on German and French civil law attracted many 
students to the university. Like Bluntschli, he 
was a Switzer by birth, but was called from 
Bern to Giessen in 1848, and to Heidelberg in 
1852. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A GLIMPSE AS OF THE OLD GODS. 

When still the dawn of time lay flush and fair 
Upon the youngling earth, and gods were fain 
To dwell among us—oft the shepherd swain, 
Wandering the wooded dells, came unaware 
On Dian, bathing in mid stream, all bare 
Of aught save austere beauty, and halt disdain, 
And a divine great calm, that in his brain 
Woke pure high thought and a chaste passion of 
prayer. 

And now time wanes, and dreary falls the night; 
But as we plod the murk world’s miry ways, 
Sometimes, ah sometimes still, through the blear 
haze 

A human soul breaks on us, silvery bright 
In naked beauty;—and behold its light 
Seems like a god-glimpse in the far-off days. 

Frank T. Mabzialb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. W. Cabew-Hazlitt contributes to the 
June number of the Antiquary the second part 
of a very good paper on “ The Coins of Venice.” 
It is to be regretted that there are no illustra¬ 
tions. Mr. Henry B. Wheatley discourses on the 
Adelphi and its site. He is an authority on all 
matters relating to old London, and has written 
this little fragment of a history of the Strand 
in a very entertaining manner. Mr. James 
Gairdner continues his sketch of the history of 
the House of Lords. It is a sketch only, but 
contains much that is almost unknown to all 
but specialists. By far the most important 
contribution, however, is Mr. J. H. Round’s 
paper entitled “ The Tower Guards.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that he has added a new 
chapter to the history not only of London, but 
of the great Rebellion also. Mr. W. IL Jacob 
writes a short notice of a series of ancient 
charters of Winchester which have recently been 
discovered in the office of a solicitor. What he 
has given us is little more than a calendar. 
We trust that the whole of these interesting 
documents will be saved for all time by being 
printed at full length. 

Recent numbers of the new Scotch quarterly 
show that our advice to its conductors to give 
ample scope to articles treating of the history 
and antiquities of Scotland has been taken. 
Three of the papers in the latest number 
deal with Scotch subjects ; and a fourth, 
on Mr. Swinburne’s obligations to the Bible, 
which is better in substance than in form, is 
likewise “national ” in tone. The special literary 
feature of the Scottish Review —its digest of the 
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foreign Reviews—is more noticeably excellent 
in the new number than in its predecessors. 

The German literature of Positivism is 
growing. Since 1880 much has been done to 
render the philosophy of Comte more accessible 
to the German public, and it has been the 
subject of an entire course of lectures in at 
least one university. The article by Dr. Eugen 
Oswald in a recent number of Auf der Uuhe 
(April), on “Positivism in England,” deserves 
notice not only as a valuable addition to this 
literature, but as probably the most compre¬ 
hensive and scholarly account yet offered of a 
movement which, at the lowest estimate, will 
rank among the memorable eccentricities of the 
century. Dr. Oswald himself is clearly not one 
of the brotherhood ; but he writes without 
animus, and his impartiality is the more 
remarkable in a member of the nation for 
which Comte reserved his harshest criticism, 
and to the extraordinary achievements of which 
he continued to the end almost ludicrously 
blind. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for May Seiior 
Jordana y Morera begins a work on the 
“ Natural Curiosities and Social Character of 
the United States.” It is pleasantly written, 
and the judgment is highly favourable to the 
Americans. Philadelphia, both socially and as 
a city, is preferred to New York. Rodriguez 
Villa continues his history of the campaign 
in Flanders of 1647. Alvarez Sereix translates 
M. de Lapparent’s lecture On the crust of the 
earth delivered before the Geographical Society 
of Paris; and D. Luis Barthe criticises favour¬ 
ably Quinet’s posthumous work on the genius 
of the Greeks. But perhaps the most striking 
things in these numbers are two little poems by 
M. Gutierrez—“ On a Fan ” and “Solitude;” 
the last, on the Gypsies as a people alone 
among the nations. The current novel, just 
begun, is a translation of Whyte Melville’s 
“ Satanella.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GREEK INSCRIPTION PROM BKOtJGH- 
UXDER-STANMORE. 

Oxford : June 8,1884. 

A very interesting discovery was made between 
four and five years ago at Brough-under- 
Stanmore, in the county of Westmoreland. 
Brougb was the Verterae of the Romans, a 
station garrisoned by the “ Numerus Direct- 
orum,” on the road from York to Carlisle. In 
1879 the present vicar, the Rev. W. Lyde, when 
engaged in restoring the church of St. Michael, 
found that the old porch had been partly 
built with the help of sepulchral and othur 
stones. Among these was one with a Latin 
inscription recording the name of Septimius 
Severus; another was the stone which is the 
subject of my present communication. 

The stone is about two feet in length and one 
in width, and is engraved upon one side. At 
the top it is ornamented with two squares, 
divided by cross-lines into eight triangles, and 
on cither side is the so-called palm-branch 
found on both pagan and Christian monuments 
of the classical age. Between the palm-branches 
runs an inscription in twelve linos, which has 
evidently been cut subsequently to them. 

A photograph and casts of the inscription 
were sent to Prof. George Stephens, the eminent 
Runic scholar. With his mind full of Northern 
antiquities, he pronounced it to consist of 
“ twelve stave-runos,” and to commemorate the 
burial of a noble lady named Cimokom. The 
Professor gave a copy of the inscription in his 
Studies on Northern Mythology published last 
year. An examination of this copy puzzled me 
exceedingly, as the characters in it wore Greek, 
not Runic, Prof. Stephens having taken con¬ 
siderable liberties with the forms of soino of 
them in order to reduce them to Runic letters, 
while here and there I detected a Greek word. 
I was therefore very anxious to get a squeeze of 
the original. 

A zinc cast of the inscription has now been 
kindly sent to me, and it has enabled me to 
make out the greater part of the text. The 
characters are those of early Greek uncial MSS., 
and, liko these, admit of ligatures. So far as 
our materials have allowed us to judge, Dr. 
Isaac Taylor and myself have come to the con¬ 
clusion that their forms belong to the latter 
part of the fifth century a.d. At all events, 
they are not earlier than a.d. 400, or later than 
a.d. GOO; and, since the inscription contains no 
allusion to anything Christian, it would seem 
to have been engraved before tho Christianisa- 
tion of the North. The paragraphs are divided 


Di 


by a leaf, as in Latin inscriptions, but other¬ 
wise the words (except in 1. 5) are not separated 
from one another. 

The inscription reads as follows, the leaf 
being represented by a full-stop and ligatures 
by hyphens:— 

1. CKKaiSfXtTTJTTJ-* 

2 . it<yyrvp0uaict<p0ayi 

3 . vTOftotyits . fppg 

4. Konnayyy j * j ytrot 

5. lpl\l0lUTO5 oStITTJI 

6. x cu 8 fir,/ TaiTopo5ou 

7. Ki)yytpByrjrovfiio[y) 

8 . «p* 7 JS . WKVTatn-Tl 

9 . rgrw-appTi-sovuavtwt 

ftp 

10 . Kipmi poyyn . Koucpou 

? 

11. ata—oyyapoTOiLitpfXT] I 

12. to. 

“On the 16th day of the month Idonwas pre¬ 
maturely buried with lamentations Herme(s), the 
descendant of KommagOn, Filibiotos, a wayfarer. 
Farewell, thou boy, from off the way, although 
along mortal life thou crawlest. Through the ex¬ 
ceeding swiftness of thy target, when thou wentest 
against Kimoo—nge . . . the boy Hennas . . .” 

Idon must be the name of a month, since “ on 
the 16th of the ides ” would make no sense. 

It is curious that Ida is said to have been 
the first Anglian king of Northumbria. The 
contracted form at the end of the second lino 
seems intended for tpBayels instead of ipBayiiy. 
Ti >p$ii<rict is an extraordinary word, but the 
sense is clear. 'Opoiyh evidently stands for 
oipayii. N tiros is the Latin nepos, which is used 
in Keltic inscriptions with the meaning of 
“ descendant.” Prof. Rhys tells me that “ way¬ 
farer ” is also an epithet which occurs in Keltic 
lapidary texts. The final consonant of $ioy is 
omitted in 1. 7. The noun iKUTtfriji has been 
formed from the superlative, and parina was 
the Latin word specially applicable to the Keltic 
target. Ou seems used with a temporal significa¬ 
tion. 'E purj is a Greccised form of the Keltio 
Erema (gen. Eremon from Erem, the equivalent 
of the Latin Agricola), which is still further 
Greecised in 1. 11 by the addition of the Greek 
nominative suffix. It reminds us of the Latin- 
isation of Welsh names at a later period. 
Kominagcni or Kommagdne (the final letter 
may be either t or i) is compared by Prof. 
Rhys with the Keltic Komogann, which he has 
found in an Ogmic inscription; and he suggests 
that Filibiotos is Macbeth, Jilt- representing 
Mac, and leth being assimilated to the Greek 
fituros. Kirnoe . . . nge also seems to be a 
Keltic name ; but the obliteration of the three 
medial characters makes it impossible to iden¬ 
tify it. 

The historical bearings of the inscription are 
of great interest. The names mentioned in it 
are Keltic, and yet the corrupt Greek in which 
it is written must have been a spoken dialect. 
This is shown by tho phonetic spelling, the bad 
grammar, the new grammatical forms, and, 
above all, the Kelto-Latin embodied in it; 
while it is obvious that a mortuary inscription 
of this sort was intended to be read and under¬ 
stood. Here, therefore, we have Kelts occu¬ 
pying what had once been a Roman military 
station, and speaking a corrupt Greek; and 
this, too, probably at the close of the fifth 
century, at all events subsequently to the 
departure of the Romans from Britain, but 
before the Anglian conquest of Westmoreland 
or the Christianisation of the district. I would 
suggest that a Roman official of Greek nation¬ 
ality had intermarried with a native family at 
Verterae, and that the latter, after the sever¬ 
ance of Britain from the Empire, succeeded to 
the duties and privileges of their Roman kins¬ 
man, and continued the use of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, at any rate for a generation or two. 
That Greek officials served in Britain in the 
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closing period of the Roman Empire is. clear 
from the existence of names like Gerontios or 
Geraint. In any case, the Brough stone throws 
a curious and unexpected ray of light upon 
that dark epoch when the hapless Britons were 
contending for life and home against their 
barbarian invaders. A. li. Saycb. 


TENNYSON’S INSPIRATION FROM: TIIE PYRENEES. 

Combo Vicarage, near Woodstock: June 10,1834. 

The Poet Laureate’s letter to Mr. E. S. Daw¬ 
son, of Montreal, just published, in the second 
edition of Mr. Dawson’s Study of “ The Prin¬ 
cess,” and reprinted from the Critic in the 
Academy of May 24, reminds me of the following 
passages in some letters which Clough wrote 
from the Pyrenees while the Poet Laureate 
also was in that region, and which (under the 
erroneous heading “ London ”) are in Clough's 
Poema and Prose Remains (18(39), vol. i., pp. 
264-69 

“Luz, St. Sauveur, September 1 [1801]. . . . 
Tennyson was here, with Arthur Hallam, thirty- 
one years ago, and really finds great pleasure in 
the place; they stayed here and at Cauterets. 
(Enone, he said, was written ou the inspiration of 
the Pyrenees, which stood for Ida.” 

“ Cauterets, September 7. ... I have been out 
for a walk with A. T. to a sort of island between 
two waterfalls, with pines on it, of which he 
retained a recollection from his visit of thirty-one 
years ago, and which, moreover, furnished a simile 
to The Princess. He is very fond of this place 
evidently, and it is more in the mountaius than 
any other, and so far superior.” 

The simile referred to is, no doubt, that in the 
following lines:— 

“ not less one glance he caught 
Thro’ open doors of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho’ compass’d by two armies and the noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately pine 
Set in a cataract on an island- crag, 

When storm is ou the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale.” 

J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND TIIE EOYrT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 

Weston-super-Mare: June 8,1884. 

A copy of the following letter, addressed by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to the Eev. W. C. 
Winslow (Boston, U.S.A.), has been forwarded 
by the latter, with the identical fivc-dollar note 
enclosed, to mo. Mr. Winslow, it should be 
added, is a Nile traveller, a frequent writer on 
Egyptological subjects, and a zealous friend to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 

Amelia B. Edwards. 

“ To the Rev. William C. Winslow. 

“My dear Sir,—I have read with great interest 
the accounts of the projected exploration of Zoan. 

“ I believe in the spade. It has furnished the 
cheap defence, if not of nations, yet of beleaguered 
armies. It has fed the tribes of mankind. It has 
furnished them water, coal, iron, and gold. And 
now it is giving them truih —historic truth—the 
mines of which have never been opened till our 
time. 

“ It seems to me that tho whole Christian and 
the whole Hebrew world should be as much inter¬ 
est! d in the excavation of Zoan us the classic 
world is in that of Troy or Mycenae or Assos. 

“ My guinea-hen does not lay as many golden 
eggs as do the mure prolific fowls of some of my 
neighbours, but one of them is at your service to 
hutch a spade for Zoan. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“ 296 Beacon 8treet, Boston: 

“May 11, 1884.” 
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JOHN TYYCLYF. 

London: Juno 10, 1884. 

Will you grant me a comer to oxpress my 
thankfulness to Mr. Matthew for his valuable 
letter ? Seldom have I scon so much matter 
crowded into so small a space; and no one, I 
feel sure, knows better than Mr. Matthew him¬ 
self that, if he had chosen to write a pamphlet, 
he might have made it ten times as long. 

Not many days ago I was in the Reading- 
Room at the British Museum. You scarcely 
enter that room before your eyes light upon 
tho History of Richmondshire. Take down a 
volume, as I did, and you soon meet with ’ The 
Parish of Wyclyffe.” There you find whole 
pages about the owners or lords of the manor 
and mansion-house; and you fall upon Ralph 
Wyclyffe and Roger, and William and John, 
and the same repeated over ami over again. 
You aro not many minutes in making sure that 
the name of tho family was “ \V yclyffe, or, 
written shortly, “ Wyclyf.” 

In that manor-house, some 545 years ago, 
you would have found a youth, a younger 
member of the family, a nephew or cousin, 
who was prepaiing to find his way to Oxford. 
By the help of the parish-priest, or of the 
librarian of some neighbouring monastery, this 
youth had found access to some books of value 
—Bede, Augustine, Jerome, and, above all, the 
Scriptures in Latin. With those, by constant 
study, he had made himself acquainted; and 
he was beginning to hope that soon he 
might present himself in Oxford, and say, 

‘ 1 Examine mo, and you shall find that I have 
road, and have learnt, a few things.” But that 
youth, when asked liis name, would have re¬ 
plied, “ Wyclyf ” or “ Wyclyffe.” If the door¬ 
keeper in Oxford had written it down “ Wiclif, 
the lad would have exclaimed, “No; I never 
saw it in that shape before ! ” 

Once more:—Closing up the pagos of the 
History of Richmondshire, I found, a little 
farther on, tho Chronicles of Knvgbton. I 
remembered that Knyghton knew Wyclyf well, 
and honoured his learning and his talents, 
though he disliked his opinions. I opened his 
book, and soon camo to tho Reformer’s name. 
In a few pages it occurred twenty or thirty 
times. But I never found it written otherwise 
than “Wyclyf,” “Wyclyf,” “Wyclyf.” And 
he (Knyghton) knew tho Reformer well, and for 
many years. He objected, exceedingly, to his 
translation of the Bible, the work of his latest 
years ; but he honoured the man. 

I have no doubt that a few ignoramuses there 
wore, in those days, who, hearing the name 
uttered, wrote it down “ Wiclif.” But why 
upon earth should we prefer their ignorance 
to the usage of such men as Knyghton, or of 
the whole population of Wyclyffe, the birth¬ 
place of the Reformer ? R. B. S. 


THE HUNTING OF THE WREN. 

Oxford: June4,1884. 

Prof. Newton asks for a reasonable explana¬ 
tion of this curious custom. I would suggest 
that it is a primitive example of those innumer¬ 
able rites in which the decay of winter and the 
corresponding revival of the powers of vegetation 
are represented in a manner partly symbolic and 
partly sacrificial. A very large collection of 
such’ customs will be found in Dr. W. Mann- 
hardt’s Rnamkidtus der Germanen und Hirer 
Nachbarstiimme. The custom in question seems 
to me to bo one in which the “ death ” of the 
winter is represented by tho death of the wren, 
the correlative idea of the return of spring being 
lost in this case, or only traceable in the 
foliage and decorations which encircle the bird 
as it is being carried round. My reasons are as 
follow:— 

1. The details of the practice hear a striking 
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resemblance to many which are beyond all 
doubt representative of the awakening of the 
powers of vegetation. For the death of the 
wren, its transport in a decorated cage or 
basket, its subsequent burial, and the asking of 
alms by tho “ wren-boys ” Dr. Hannhardt’s 
book supplies abundant parallels, some of them 
familiar to many of us. It is true that in none 
of his examples is a bird the central figure in 
the rite; but there is quite sufficient variety in 
customs of this kind to lead us to expect more, 
especially in out-of-the-way places. 

2. These customs, when occurring in the 
winter (see Mannhardt, p. 249), are always 
found taking place after tho winter solstice, when 
lengthenin g days give notice of the coming 
spring. The hunting of the wren follows this 
rule. I give a parallel from De Gubernatis’ 
Zoological Mythology (vol. ii., p. 259) : “It is 
believed in Germany that the magpie (a bird of 
darkness and winter) must be killed during the 
twelve days between Christmas and Epiphany, 
when the days begin to lengthen.” 

3. The wren is a likely bird to he taken as a 
symbol of winter. He seems to be called 
“ Winterkonig,” “ Schneckonig,” and “Roi de 
froideur; ” and tho very curious Breton story 
in Holland’s panne popidaire, ii. 298 (to whieh 
hook I was directed by Prof. Newton’s last 
letter in the Academy) is a remarkable instance 
of the connexion of the bird with winter in the 
popular mind. His lively presence and his loud 
song make him a prominent object in the leaf¬ 
less hedge. 

If there are signs that the wren was not only 
representative of winter, hut also a symbol of 
fertility (e.g., the doggerel quoted in Prof. 
Ridgeway’s letter of May 10; I think I have 
found one or two other traces in Rolland), this 
may have arisen from the kuown fertility of the 
bird ; but it is quite as likely, I think, to have 
had its origin in the close connexion of the 
ideas of winter and spring, death and life, and 
their constant confusion in custom and ritual. 
The sacrifice of that whieh represents winter 
becomes an earnest of a spring to come. 

Whether or not my account is the right one, 
I believe I am indicating the only path that can 
lead to a “ reasonable” explanation of curious 
survivals of this kind. A custom which pre¬ 
vails in places widely apart, and runs so closely 
parallel in many of its details with other wide¬ 
spread customs, must have a meauingat bottom 
which is simple yet not local. 

W. Warde Fowler. 


THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF PARTHIA. 

Shanghai: April 18S4. 

Various conjectures have been made—but 
without much success—as to the Persian name 
of the city called by the Greek geographers 
Hekatompylos, The-Hundred-Gates. Some 
light may be apparently thrown on the subject 
from tho Chinese. Ma Twanlin relates how the 
last of the Sassanidae resided, previous to his 
fall, at a city called Tsih ling, in Southern 
Chinese Tsat ling. The former character, tsat 
or shat, seems to be the transliteration of the 
Persian fata, “a hundred;” and, if so, as ini¬ 
tial r is absent in Chinese, it is usually repre¬ 
sented by l, so that Tsat ling may be taken os 
having the force of Cataring. Now, the Aban 
Yasht, para. 101, speaking of Ardvi-gura, says 
(Spiegel-Bleek, p. 41):— 

“ Who has a thousand basins, a thousand chan¬ 
nels ; each of these basins, each of these channels, 
is forty days’ journey long, for a well-mounted 
man who rides. At each canal stands a well-built 
house with a hundred windows, a lofty one with a 
thousand pillars,” &c. 

The word in the original used for a hundred 
windows is “ Qatoraoehana,” in Huzviirish 
“ ^atardchan,” and in Persian “ (Jatarozan,” 
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either of which, with a slight modification 
would answer to the Chinese Tsat ling 
“ Catarozan ” would, in Modem Persian, not 
ineptly take the form “ Shuhrud," the mean¬ 
ing of the former term having been lost 
through its gradual corruption. From the 
Caspian Gates to Hekatompylos, according to 
Strabo, wa 3 1,960 stadia, and from the latter 
to Alexandria (Herat) 4,5130 stadia ; and these 
measures seem to point to a site not far distant 
from Shahrud. Tuos. AV. Kixgsmii.l. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, June is, 4p.m. Asiatic: “Three Embassies 
frim lndo-China to the Middle Kingdom about 
B.c. 1100 , and the Way Thither,” by Prof, do La 
Couperie: “ The Tibetan MiSS of Osoma do Korog 
jriven by Dr. B. C. Malan to the llimj^arian Acadouiy 
of Sciences,” by Dr. Duka. 

7.30 p.m. Edneation : “Is Knowledge Power : 
by Mr. H. Oourthope Bowen. 

8 p in. Victoria Institute: Anniversary Meeting. 

Tuesday, June 17, 7.15 p.m. Statistical: **borne bta- 
tLstica of Egypt.” by Mr. J. Rnbino. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ The Employment of the 

Remora by Native Fishermen on the East Coast of 
Africa,” bv Mr. F. HolmwnnJ; *• Further Notes on 
■Whitehead’s Nuthatch.” by Mr. IL Rowdier Sharpe; 
“ Tlie Muridae collected in Central Peru by M. Con¬ 
stantin Jelski,” by Mr. Oldtiehl Thomas; ‘‘borne 
New Asiatic Buttertlies of the Genus Tancohu” by 
Col. C. bwinhoe. . . _ , T a 

Thursday, June 19. 5 p.ra. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
•* Instinct,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

8 p.m. Liimean: “Flora of Madagascar,” by 
Mr. J. G. Baker; “Species Coelinmthu* from the 
Yorkshire Cannel Coal” by Mr. J. W. Davis; 
“ Development of the Lady Fern,” bv Mr. Druery; 
“Murine Fauna of Naples,” by Mr. Bourne. 

8 pm. Chemical: “The Magnetic Rotation of 
Chemical Bodies in relation to their Composition 
and Constitution,” by Dr. Perkin; “The EllVct of 
High Temperatures on Petroleum Hydrocarbons, 
by Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Miller; “Nitritieation, 
III., by Mr. R. Warrington. ^ 

8 p.m. Historical: “The Origin of the New 
England Company, London,” by Mr. J. Hey wood. 

Friday, June 20, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Modem-Irish 
Bounds,” by Mr. James Lecky. 


SCIENCE. 

Quintus Ennius. Einc Einlcitung in das 
Studium der romisehen l'oosie. Yon Lucian 
Muller. (St. Petersburg.) 

This is the first, probably the loss satisfac¬ 
tory, half of the well-known Petersburg phil¬ 
ologist’s contribution to Eunian literature. 
There is in it much that all L. Muller’s 
readers have been told before; much vehement 
polemic against great or considerable names; 
much that is lively, if not true ; a good deal 
that is neither true nor lively. The spas¬ 
modic style of the work is very marked ; but 
this will prove to some readers an attraction, 
widely removed as it is from the ordinary 
close reas >ning of German writers. The author 
has studied French, and, we think, with 
advantage to his readableness. 

Whether L. Muller will convince his readers 
of the various positions which he successively 
upholds is very doubtful. In his anxiety to 
prove that Ennius was not, as is generally 
believed, a very rough genius, in whom the 
roughness far surpassed the genius—that he 
possessed “brilliant beauties” of diction and 
metre which ought to give him a high place 
among the poet-creators of the world—ho 
advances some theses to which much objec¬ 
tion will l>e taken. Thus he tries to show 
that the Roman public of 200-150 b.c. (the 
period of Plautus’ best comedies, as well as 
of the poetic activity of Ennius, Caccilius, and 
Terence) was a public of advanced refinement 
nnd •ultivation. Mommsen’s view—familiar, 
it may be hoped, to every student of Roman 
history—that Romo could not compare with 
Athens in this respect, is examined and 
criticised with some minuteness. Mommsen 


states (vol. ii., p. 412, English translation) 
that the Roman playwrights did not at this 
early period even attempt to elevate their 
audience to that high level of feeling which was 
habitually reached at Athens; and he quotes 
in proof of this a passage of Polybius (up. 
Athen. 015), in which it is asserted that at 
the triumphal games held in the circus at 
Rome by L. Anicius in 107 b.c., at which 
the most famous flute-players from Greece had 
been invited to attend, the audience, dis¬ 
satisfied with the music, were restored to 
good humour by Anicius’ ordering the musi¬ 
cians to box with each other, instead of 
playing. The alfair is told with much detail 
by Polybius, generally reputed the most 
truthful of historians. There is no hint of 
personal feeling in any part of on obviously 
exact and rather dilhcult narrative; but L. 
Muller—after premising generally that Poly¬ 
bius, as a (Ireek, was not likely to judge fairly 
of barbaric culture; then hinting that indi¬ 
vidually lie would bo likely to speak of his 
conquerors with prejudice ; then adding that 
his circumstances at the time make it im¬ 
probable that he witnessed the games in 
person, and inferring that his account was 
drawn from that lying (!) tribe, the perform¬ 
ing artists—proceeds to question the truth of 
the whole affair; and ends with the following 
explanation of it:—Anicius, finding the flute- 
players lacked fire, ordered them by a lietor 
to put a little more animation into their 
performance, acrius contenderent. The words 
were misunderstood; instead of vigorous fluting 
they began an angry hand-to-hand fight. 
Such a misunderstanding can prove nothing as 
to the ordinary temper of the Romans; or, 
granting that Polybius narrates the facts as 
they occurred, it was, after all, nothing more 
than one of those outbreaks of nature which 
occur in every people. Against all which 
it seems enough to reply that most readers 
will be disposed to accept the fact became it 
is so stated by Polybius ; that the fact quite 
agrees with the express statement of Livy 
(xlv. 32) that the Romans at that time were 
novices in shows and spectacular games; and 
that the special presence of the most dis¬ 
tinguished flute players of Greece (ol 8ta;rpe- 
reVraroi) at Anicius’ games makes the order 
which Anicius himself issued an act of ex¬ 
traordinary barbarism. 

Not less paradoxical is the assertion (p. 53) 
that Plautus is less dangerous to youth than 
Terence. “The sound moral judgment” of 
the former, if it exists at all, is apt to conceal 
itself strangely. Think of the Asinaria, the 
Truculcntus , the Mostellaria, all of them 
presenting vivid and witty scenes of more or 
less licentious passion. On the other hand, 
the ordinary tameness of Terence’s scenes 
prevents their taking hold of the memory, 
and makes them comparatively innocuous. 

Again, how can it bo said, in the paucity of 
extracts of any considerable length, that Ennius 
has more Sehwung and Fcucr than Arcius? 
Such a conclusion, without complete scenes to 
judge by, is surely quite unwarrantable. 
The accidents which occasion the preservation 
of the short fragments that have come down 
to us have often very little to do with their 
goodness as poetry. But, even if they were 
all quoted for their fineness, we should not 
be justified in any such sweeping conclusion 
as this. And who could venture, on the 


strength of fragments alone, to deny the 
truth of Cicero’s remark, based on a complete 
knowledge of Ennius’ works, “non discedit 
a communi more uerborura ” 'i 

Nor can I think it at all likely that tho 
description of Romulus eating hot turnips 
(feruentia rnpa uorare ) in heaven, which 
Biioheler thinks Seneca may have got from 
Lueilius (see his note on Apocolos. ix.), really 
came from Ennius. “ Tho expression, it is 
true, is not very select.” It is not, but it is 
very comic ; and, if anywhere, might well 
occur in Lueilius. 

It is hardly too much to say of this latest 
utterance of our author that in it, more than in 
any of his works, he seems to be guided by a per¬ 
verse spirit. The numerous “otfenbars” which 
are to be found in it throughout are, I firmly 
believe, very generally questionable, often 
wrong. This does not prevent the book from 
being i lit'resting, and, in parts, especially 
when he is not defying Mommsen or Vah- 
len, instructive and edifying. R. Ellis. 


MA THEM A TIC A L BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Yol. VI. 
Nos. 2, 3. (Baltimore.) In No! 2, G. P. 
Young concludes his paper on “ Equations of 
H igher Degrees,” which we have already noticed, 
and applies his method to the “ Resolution 
of Solvable Equations of the Fifth Degree.” 
“On Certain Possible Abbreviations in the 
Computation of tbo Long-Period Inequalities of 
the Moon’s Motion due to tho Direct Action of 
tho Planets ” is a useful contribution by G. AV. 
Hill to a calculation which has been char¬ 
acterised as extremely difficult. Capt. P. A. 
Macmahon furnishes to No. 2 a long paper on 
“ Seminvariants and Symmetric Functions,” 
subjects recently treated of by many writers 
in the Journal and elsewhere; and to No. 3 
a notelet on “ The Development of an Algebraic 
Fraction.” “ Compound Determinants,” by 
C. A. Van Yelzer, is on tho same subject as a 
paper by R. F. Scott in tho Proceedings of tho 
London Mathematical Society, vol. xiv., but 
quite independent of it. It treats of a somewhat 
unsatisfactory proof by Picquet of a theorem 
discovered by Prof. Sylvester. A. L. Daniels 
contributes to each number “ Notes on AVeier- 
strass’s Methods in the Theory of Elliptic 
Functions.” T. Craig (who is now assistant 
editor) writes on “ Quadruple Theta-Functions,” 
an article which runs into No. 3. He also 
continues the subject in a paper on “ Certain 
Groups of Relations satisfied by the Quadruple 
Theta-Functions.” “ On tho Absolute Classifica¬ 
tion of Quadratic Loci, and on their Inter¬ 
sections with Each Other and with Linear 
Loci,” by AV. E. Story, treats of that “classifica¬ 
tion which is not altered by any real linear 
transformation, and which is identical with tho 
ordinary classification in so far as tho latter is 
independent of all considerations of the nature 
of the infinite elements of the loci.” Many of 
the results are old; in fact, part was essen¬ 
tially considered by Prof. Sylvester in the 
Philosophical Maga-ine for February 1851. It 
is a full and interesting communication, to bo 
finished in a future number. “ The Imaginary 
Period in Elliptic Functions” is by AV. AV. 
Johnson. The remaining paper is, we are glad 
to see, the first instalment of tho “ Lectures on 
the Principles of Universal Algebra ” by Prof. 
Sylvester. These will demand c ireful study as 
embodying tho writer’s recent discoveries in 
this new land. AVo may mention hero that 
Prof. Sylvester retains liis post of editor- 
in-chief ; may ho long keep it, and “ moro 
power ” to him! 

The First Book of Euclid made easy for 
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Beginners. By "William Howard. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) “Now, according to what wo 
proved in prop, xli., the parallelogram formed 
by the thick part of the blue line, the dotted 
yellow lino, the dot-and-dash bluo line, and 
the part of the thin dot-and-dash black line 
between the dot-and-dash bluo lino and the 
dotted yellow line, is double the triangle formed 
by the thick red lino,” &c. The forty seventh 
reposition is thus elucidated in about one h un- 
red lines. But let us hear the other side. A 
gentleman, “ whose son was at one of our great 
public schools,” tested the acquaintance of the 
said hopeful with the first two books, which 
he was supposed to have learned, and 
found him to be sadly wanting—“ he did 
not really understand the first proposition.” 
The father then wrote out the first five 
propositions as in this book, employing 
coloured lines but no letters, and his labours 
were crowned with success—“ his son not only 
easily mastered them, but had little subsequent 
difficulty with his Euclid.” Acting on an old 
Horatian direction, the gontleman here candidly 
imparts his experience, and we hope our co- 
mathematical masters and co-members of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching will take the lesson to heart. What 
halcyon days are before us if we use this 
rendering of geometry. We quite agree with 
the statement in the Advertisement: the 
‘ ‘ temptation to endeavour to repeat the pro¬ 
blems [sir] by rote ” is removed. Notwith¬ 
standing, the book will be useful. We ourselves 
have frequently used a very similar method in 
viva voce teaching—i.r., in going over the pro¬ 
position for the first time to beginners—but we 
have not met with such good success ; but then 
we had not individual boys to deal with, nor 
were we a father. The work is neatly got up, 
the figures are in almost all cases very carefidly 
done (and this is a great thing in a text-book 
for boys), and the text is accurately printed, the 
only correction we would make being the sub¬ 
stitution of “ a ” for “ any ” on p. 27, 1. 7 up. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections. 
Part I. By H. G. Willis. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co.) This is another geo¬ 
metrical treatise on the subject, and has novel 
features. The conic is discussed with refer¬ 
ence to focus and directrix (chaps, i.-xiii.); 
the projection of a circle or section of a 
cone (chaps, xv.-xvii.); the reciprocal of a 
circle (chap. xiv.). The treatment of homo¬ 
graphic rows and pencils is deferred to 
part ii. Analogous properties are proved in 
single propositions. The relation between the 
conics, their similarities and dissimilarities, are 
brought prominently forward. The early 
chapters are short; chaps. ii.-v. take the 
general conic, chaps, vi.-vii. the parabola, 
chap. viii. the central conic, chap. ix. the con¬ 
jugate diameter and the auxiliary circle. Much 
stress is laid upon the logical treatment. Very 
free use is made of the points and line at 
infinity, “ but, on account of the present state 
of elementary geometry, chiefly in the corol¬ 
laries.” It may be mentioned, in connexion 
with this last remark, that the author thinks 
“ there is no good text-book of geometry in 
general use.” There can be but one opinion 
as to the author's ability, and all readers will 
agree that they have hero a very useful book ; 
but wo do not think that they will consider it 
to have superseded its predecessors on the 
score of being well written throughout. At 
any rate, the early chapters produced upon us 
a feeling akin to that celebrated iu the lines 
anent Dr. Fell; as we advanced into the work 
and got into the chapters treating of the 
individual conics this feeling wore off, and we 
are now of opinion that a revision of tho early 
part would materially improve a really valuable 
treatise. There is a wonderful collection of 
exercises, comprising sets of carefully graduated 


examples, as well as a great number of harder 
miscellaneous ones. The text appears to be 
very correctly printed, but many of the figures 
are badly drawn. 

Enunciations of Propositions in Geometrical 
Conic Sections. By W. H. Bcsant. (Cam¬ 
bridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co.) This hardly 
calls for notice. It contains, however, more 
than the title might lead one to expect; for it 
has the accompanying figures of Dr. Besant’s 
well-known text-book. Its manufacture has 
been very simple. The figures, as we have 
said, and the enunciations from, we presume, 
the fourth edition (our own copy is the third, 
and does not quite correspond with the work 
before us), have been indicated to the printers; 
and consequently in some places we meet with 
such a statement as “we shall now prove” 
(pp. 19, 31). It is very carefully printed, but 
on p. 3, prop, v., read “ends;” p. 10, for 
“vortex” read “vertex;” p. 27, 1. 7, read 
“ AN.NA' ; ” p 63, 1. 3 up, read “ EB.E5.” 
The book will be very handy for self-examina¬ 
tion. 

An Explanatory Arithmetic. By G. Easteott 
Spiekernell. (Portsmouth: Griffin.) The titlo- 
page—a very crowded one—would take up too 
many lines, so we do not reproduce it here. 
The writer aims at carrying boys intelligently 
and quickly through a full course of arithmetic, 
and for this end copious references are furnished 
to tho book-work. Pupils are to be required to 
make good use of these. The work is honestly 
written, and appears to be the result of 
long experience in teaching the subject. The 
business applications are clearly put. The | 
examples are numerous, diversified, and well 
arranged. On pp. 30, 54, 93, 108, 109, occur 
the oidy errors we have detected. The book is 
neatly turned out. (A second edition has since 
reached us, nearly half as large again as the 
first edition, and with a much-improved title- 
page. Tho mistakes referred to have been 
in some cases corrected. It can bo recom¬ 
mended for school use.) 

A Treatise on Jliyher Trigonometry. By tho 
Rev. J. B. Lock. (Macmillan.) This is tho 
promised continuation of the “elementary” 
treatise by the same author. In eleven chapters 
it takes the student through such branches of 
the subject as Demoivre’s theorems and its 
dependent theorems, as series, proportional 
differences, errors in practical work, applica¬ 
tion to geometrical theorems, and the uso of 
subsidiary angles to facilitate numerical cal¬ 
culations. All is treated in the clear and in¬ 
teresting manner which commended the pre¬ 
vious work to our favourable notice. Tho 
hyperbolic sine and cosine come before us, we 
think, for the first time in a book intended for 
school use ; and some useful, if scanty, remarks 
are made on tho use of tho imaginary 
Wo might take exception to § 9, but this is 
the only one that does not please us. There is 
ample store of capital exercises, including Sand¬ 
hurst, Cambridge Little-Go and Tripos, Wool¬ 
wich College, and other papers. Mr. Lock is 
to be congratulated upon the successful termina¬ 
tion of his task. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WORD “HAG." 

Wadhnin College, Oxford : May 27, 1884. 

The word hay, an ugly old woman, in Cooper’s 
Thesaurus, 1373 (s.v. strix), heyge, Middle-Eng- 
lish hngye, is generally taken to bo a shortened 
form for Anglo-Saxon lurgtesse, a word fre¬ 
quently occurring in the glosses (see Wright's 
Vocabularies, 1881), and often in the plural 
rendering the Latin furiae. Cognates of this 
old word are to bo found on the Continent— e.y., 
Middle-Dutch haghedisse, hayetisse, as well as 
Old-High-German hdyazussa, which becomes in 


Middle High German hegecisse, hegxe, hexse, in 
Modern German hexe. Weigand in his Dictionary 
thinks that hdyazussa may be derived from 
Old-High-German hoc (gen. hages), a hedge, 
bush, and that it therefore meant originally 
a forest-woman, one haunting the forest. 
Etymologically, this explanation is not quite 
adequate, as it does not account for the latter 
part of the word -zussa, -clisse, -tesse. The 
German word does not explain itself as clearly as 
the Icelandic tfin-riiSu, a hedge-rider, a witch. 

However, I think it is extremely probable 
that the old Teutonic word, represented by the 
Anglo-Saxon hagtesse, did mean a dweller in 
tho forest; and analogies in other languages 
appear to lead to the conclusion that the forest- 
dweller implied by the word was, in the first place, 
an owl, and, secondly, some supernatural being 
in woman shape. The owl, the bird of night, 
dwelling in the gloomy and lonesome woodland, 
striking horror into the souls of men with her 
melancholy screech or hoot, became an embodi¬ 
ment of the vague tenors of tho darkness ; and 
then to the superstitious fancy this symbol took 
human shape, and appeared in tho form of a 
spiteful, mischievous, supernatural being—a 
witch. 

The Greek word vrpryf, in Latin strix, meant 
a screech-owl which sucked the blood of young 
children. The Latin word was also used in the 
sense of a woman bringing harm to children ; 
so Festus. Another form of the word in T-ntin 
is striya, a witch, whence tho usual Romance 
word for a witch: see Diez (s. v. strega), and 
Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, ii. 172. With strix 
and its derivatives we may compare Spanish 
hru.ra, (1) an owl, (2) a witch, whence brnxeria, 
witchcraft; hruxear, to practise witchcraft. 
There was probably the same association of 
ideas among Semitic people. In Isa. xxxiv. 14 
we find the word With, “ noctuma,” appearing 
among the names of wild creatures of the 
desert, and rendered in A.V. (probably cor¬ 
rectly) by “ screech-owl ” (see Smith’s liibl. 
Diet., s.v. “owl”). This word becomes in 
Rabbinical stories the name of Adam’s first 
wife, tho queen of the demons, a murderer of 
young children (see Choyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, 
i. 188). Then, returning to Teutonic ground, 
we find that Old-High-German holzmuoja is 
glossed “lamia and ulula” (see Grimm, Teu¬ 
tonic Mythology, p. 433, English translation; 
Graff, i. 652, ii. 604); and Grimm tells us 
(p. 1040) that Middle-Dutch haghedisse is 
glossed “ strix,” owl, besides being the equiva¬ 
lent of Old-High-German hdyazussa, hag. 

A. L. Mayilew. 


THE AKKADIAN HERESY. 

London: June 8, 1S84. 

In the last number of the Zeitschrift far 
Keilschriftforschung M. Stanislas Guyard, the 
convert to the Halevist heresy of Akkadian 
cryptography, formulates a series of questions 
83 a defiance to orthodox Assyriologists. It is 
surprising that the theory has survived the 
failure of M. Halevy to prove anything in the 
large volume he has devoted to the subject, 
and it is to be regretted that a scholar such as 
M. Stanislas Guyard should use the same 
weapons as his master. He attributes to many 
characters values which are doubtful and 
rejected by most Assyriologists; he compares 
Akkadian to Assyrian words without taking 
into account the translations given in the texts ; 
he gives to the words their most unusual mean¬ 
ing ; and, what is worse, he often bases bis 
arguments on broken, defective, or incorrect 
texts. 

A few cases will suffice to prove these state¬ 
ments. In para. 1, he attributes to the two hori¬ 
zontal wedges the value td (instead of tab). In 
para. 2, he assimilates ir-sim to ir-nam, but does 
not notice that the former is translated in Assy- 
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nan by annannu and the latter by irise. In para. 
7, he reads tzab (with a sadi) instead of shab or 
tab (with a shin or samech). In para. 14, he gives 
salisa as an Assyrian root, though it is nowhere 
found in the texts. In para. 16, he gives a 
gloss as shimet instead of simet, and bases his 
argument on this gloss, though, as tho Assyrian 
translation of this syllabary is broken off, we 
have no means of ascertaining the real meaning 
of this isolated word. In paras. 17 and 18 he 
alters the text to suit his convenience, though 
the text in both cases is correct. On tho other 
hand, he bases an argument (para. 20 g) on a 
mistake in tho lithographed plate, which gives 
fir for su. In para. 20ti, he treats as aphone 
tho sign which he does not want to read. In 
the same way (in paras. 11 and 19) he bases his 
arguments on the misreadings and theories of 
a single Assyriologist. It is evident that with 
such a system anything might be argued ; but 
it is sufficient to state the process in order to 
reduce theso attacks to what they are worth. 

G. Bertin. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. Vines has been appointed reader, and 
Mr. F. Darwin university lecturer, in botany 
at Cambridge. University lectureships have 
also been given in advanced physiology to Dr. 
Gaskell and Mr. Lea; in animal morphology to 
Mr. A. Sedgwick; in histology to Mr. Langley; 
in geology to Mr. B. D. Koberts; and in 
applied mechanics to Mr. Macaulay. 

It is not unworthy of note that the Physio¬ 
logical Society met at Oxford for the first time 
last Saturday, when there was a large gather¬ 
ing of members. 

Mr. William Piiillifs, of Canonbury, 
Shrewsbury, has in preparation a Manual of the 
British Diseomycetes, which will contain descrip¬ 
tions of all the species of this family of fungi 
that have been found in Britain, together with 
illustrations. It will be published by subscrip¬ 
tion, at a price not exceeding ten shillings. 

Mr. John Henry Gurney has completed 
his List of the Diurnal Birds of Prey. Tho 
author gives, under each species, in tabular 
form, references to his own published notes in 
natural history journals, and to books or papers 
by other writers, also a record of specimens 
preserved in the Norfolk and Norwich Museum 
—a collection including nearly three thousand 
specimens of diurnal and more than one thou¬ 
sand nocturnal birds of prey. The book is 
published by Mr. Tan Voorst. 

A description of the grotto of the Eoc du 
Buffens, near Caunes (Dept. Aude) appears in 
tho last number of M. Cartailhac’s Matcrianx 
pour VHistoire de V Homme. This description is 
contributed by M. G. Sicard, who has been 
engaged for some time in exploring the cavern. 
His researches have brought to light a large 
number of objects in stone, bone, hem, bronze, 
iron, and pottery, many of which are figured. 
A small gold ornament was also discovered. 
The cave appears to have been inhabited during 
the Neolithic age, and again towards the close 
of the Bronze period. Associated with some 
of the bronze objects were several human 
skeletons. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
has appointed Dr. Peile reader, and Mr. E. S. 
Boberts university lecturer, in comparative 
philology, Dr. Schiller-Szinessy reader in Tal¬ 
mudic, Mr. Beid lecturer in Boman history, 
and Mr. Neil lecturer in Sanskrit. 

TnE Council at Cambridge has recommended 
a grant of £200 from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. C. Bendall, to assist him 


in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in Nepal and at 
Benares. 

Dr. W. Clarke Bobinsox, lecturer in tho 
University of Durham, has in the press an 
Introduction to our Early-Enylish Literature, 
which will give a critical review, with extracts 
in the original and translated, of every Anglo- 
Saxon poem composed before tho Norman Con¬ 
quest. 

Prof. J. H. Gall6e, of Utrecht, has re¬ 
printed from tho 'l'ijdschrift voor Nederl. Taalen 
Letterkunde his edition of a recently dis¬ 
covered “Low-Saxon” version of the legend 
of Griseldis, and his reprint of the Ilistorie- 
Lied of Grisella, which was published at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1771. Tho “Low-Saxon” version 
bears evidence of being based on Petrarch’s 
account, probably as it appeared in the Basel 
edition (1496) of his Opera Omnia; and Prof. 
Gallee is disposed to assign 1.300 as the approxi¬ 
mate date of its composition. The forms of 
the propor names are Grisildis, Jannicol, “ off 
Ian Nycol nae onsen duytschen" (a curious 
nationalising of Petrarch’s Janicula), and Gal- 
torus. Prof. Gallee’s Introduction contains 
many details attesting the popularity of the 
legend in Holland. 

Gerinanische Phitolngie, Jahresberirht. Of this 
useful publication the first part (128 pages) of 
the fifth volume is out, and the second and larger 
part is promised for next month. It is the 
work of several hands ; this shows itself in the 
different mode of quoting: one writer quotes 
the Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. u. Pad. by volume and 
part, another writer by year and page; some¬ 
times the number of a programme is given, 
sometimes not. We have missed a few good 
reviews of books; e.y., a very searching one of 
E. Nicholson in the Saturday Review (No. 185). 
There is a misprint on p. 65,1. 2—“ Hense ” in¬ 
stead of “ House.” 

Those who have taken in Sanders’ Ergdnzungs- 
Worterbueh will be glad to hear that the next 
double number will be tho last. In the pro¬ 
spectus issued with the first part the publisher 
spoke of about twenty-four parts, at Is. fid. 
each ; the number will, however, reach forty— 
surely a big price for a “supplement” to a 
dictionary. 

We have received from Messrs. Triibnor Prof. 
Laman’s Sanskrit Reader, chiefly intended for 
students of Sanskrit in American universities. 
It contains extracts from the best-known 
Sanskrit texts, with a carefully prepared 
glossary. Unfortunately, the notes, which will 
no doubt form the most valuablo part of the 
book, are not included in the volume now 
published ; and we must wait for their appear¬ 
ance before expressing an opinion of the 
merits of the new Beadcr as compared with 
other Chrestoinathies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Archaeological Institite.— ( Thursday, June 5.) 
The President in the Chair.—Mr. J. G. Waller 
made some interesting observations explanatory of 
the costume and other features on a number of 
rubbings of brasses, ranging from 1325 to 1183, 
presented to the Institute by Mr. Huyshe.—Mr. 
Micklethwaite described some fine wall-paintings 
discovered in Penvin church, nearl’ershore, of which 
tracings were exhibited made by Canon Wickcn- 
den so long ago as 1855. The pictures are of 
various dates, and include a Virgin and Child, 
St. Boche, the Trinity with adoring angels, and a 
good early composition containing the Annuncia¬ 
tion, the Visitation of Elisabeth, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Crucifixion, Besurrection, and Ascen¬ 
sion.—Prof. A. II. Church drew attention to some 
specimens of Boman pottery recently found at 
Cirencester. More than two hundred pieces of 
lustrous red ware with potters’ marks have been 
secured. Some names, apparently not yet re¬ 


corded for Britain, occur on a few of these 
examples. In mentioning a cross which is found 
on some pieces of red ware after the letters FEC, 
Prof. Church suggested that it might stand for IT 
as in the markVIRTVS • FECr.—Miss Ffaring- 
ton exhibited a number of Boman coins lately 
found in Lancashire, and some very remarkable 
Chinese figures used for wall decoration.—Mr. 
Bavlis also exhibited an early edition of Aesop’s 
Fables in Latin and Greek, and a Dcscritlionc di 
tutta Italia (1588). 

Philological Society .—(Friday , June 6 .) 
Prof. W. W. Skeat, President, in the Chair. — 
Mr. Granville Browne was elected a member.— 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte read two papers—(1) on 
‘ ‘ Modem-Basque and Old- Basque Tenses,’ ’ explain¬ 
ing the peculiar characters of the Old Basque as 
.‘■hown in the translation of the New Testament, 
which is practically the oldest printed Basque; and 
(2) on “ The Neo-Latin Names for Artichoke,” 
which was an expansion of a letter that appeared 
in the Academy of March 15, and gave rise to a 
long explanation from Dr. Murray of the results 
of his investigation into the history of the arti¬ 
choke for the purposes of the society’s new Dic¬ 
tionary, of which he is editor. 


FINE ART. 

MR. WHISTLER’* ARRANGEHRNT in FLESH COLOUR nod GRAT 
■ f Mcurt. DOWUKtiWKLLH'. 133. NEW BONO STREET, two door* from 
tho Groovonor Gnllerjr. Admission, One Shilling. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at rod a cad prices (RograTings, Chromos, 
and Oleograph*) handsomely framed. Krnrjrone about to purchase picture* 
should pay a visit. Very suitable f»r wedding and Christmas praaenta.— 
Geo. bees, 115, Htrond, near Water loo-bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 

A Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited 
Works in the Principal London Exhibitions of 
Oil Paintings from 1700 to 1880. By Algernon 
Graves. (Bell.) Mr. Graves, whose Catalogue 
of the Works of Sir Edwin Landseer is a 
sufficient guarantee of his faithfulness and 
industry, may be congratulated at having com¬ 
pleted a very laborious and useful and, we 
hope, not a thankless task. It has been some¬ 
thing more than a compilation from cata¬ 
logues. Although the personal information 
given about each artist is confined to a few 
facts, it has taken a great deal of trouble to 
establish even these. Mr. Graves states in his 
Preface that the lack of information about 
Christian names and the maiden names of 
married ladios has boon a source of great diffi¬ 
culty to him, and we hope that all who are 
able to supply such defects of this kind as still 
exist in his book will do so R3 soon as possible. 
The scheme of the Dictionary is very simple. 
One line only is afforded to each artist; and 
each page is a table divided into columns 
showing the name, the town of residence, the 
years between which the artist exhibited, his 
specialty, and the number of works exhibited 
at each society, with a total. The information 
may seem meagre, but a more extended scheme 
was plainly impossible. The work contains 
265 pages of this “pemmican” of facts, and 
deals with something not far short of six¬ 
teen thousand artists. As might be expected, 
tho number of works exhibited is no test of the 
present esteem of the artists, though, as a rule, 
it may be taken in proof of popularity in their 
lifetime. Of those who exhibited over four 
hundred pictures there is none of the first rank. 
James Ward, with exactly four hundred, seems 
to draw a distinct line. The Singletons and 
Drummonds, the Beecheys and the Abraham 
Coopers, may reach above this level, but Turner 
and Beynolds and Landseer are content with 
lower figures. We are glad to seo that Mr. 
Graves contemplates a second edition (the first 
is, we believe, already nearly exhausted) which 
will include the Grosvenor and, much more im¬ 
portant than this, the W r ater-Colour Societies. 

The Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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New Edition. By Edward Hamilton. (Col- 
naghi.) This new edition may be said to bo 
the completion of a task, and Dr. Hamilton is 
to bo congratulated upon it. The task was, 
doubtless, one of love, but it was also one of 
labour—and labour, in comparison with most 
literary work, quite mis-proportioned to its 
bulk, and, in a sense, thankless. Each lino of 
the book is the essence of careful study—of 
references tedious and comparisons unending; 
and the art of it consists in the concealing of 
the labour, the suppression of superfluities, the 
cffacement of the worker. Nor is it easy to 
do justice to such a book in a current notice, 
except by a few words of general praise, and 
the expression of an opinion that its value will 
be permanent. Of this there can bo little 
doubt. Whoever may come after Dr. Hamilton 
will be, to say the least, very unwise if ho does 
not consult this catalogue, and will be very 
wise indeed if lie succeeds in supplanting it. 
Such labour as Dr. Hamilton’s is not likely to 
bo repeated by anyone of equal equipments, 
and, if repeated, will be. wasted. It is far 
more probable that it will bo adopted with or 
without acknowledgment. But this is the 
natural fate of all books of reference ; and there 
is enough of what is undeniably new, and 
evidently personal, in this catalogue to assure 
it an individual reputation. If it be a com¬ 
pilation, it is one not only of facts, but of 
experience, and lias the impress of judgment 
as well as industry. Of its “ enlargements ”— 
the finishing touches which make it as com¬ 
plete and trustworthy as such a book can well 
be—we notice, especially, the valuable addition 
of “lines of publication,” which will he of 
great use to collectors ; and the careful ex¬ 
amination of the principal collections in the 
country has added much to the information 
about the various “ states ” of the plates. Dr. 
Hamilton has done wisely in generally limit¬ 
ing his catalogue to engravings published not 
later than 1.S22. It would have ben more 
convenient if the diil'erent divisions of the book 
had been shown in tiro head-line; and the 
information given as to the exhibition of the 
pictures is so imperfect that it would perhaps 
have been better to omit it altogether. But the 
one is a small blemish and the other an instance 
of superfluity rather than neglect. 

Lea Ifistoriens et let Critiques de H>i]ihnel. By 
Eugene Muntz. (Libruirie de l’Art.) M. Muntz 
calls his little work an “essui hihliographiquo 
pour servir d’appendioe a l’ouvrage de Passa- 
vant; ” and, in a Preface as modest as his title, 
explains his object to compile a catalogue “aussi 
complet ” of hooks concerned with liaphacl, 
leaving alone for tho most part periodical lit¬ 
erature and comprehensive works of the dic¬ 
tionary kind. His hook is for the workers, he 
says, and not for the idle. We cannot but 
commend either his intention or the manner of 
its execution, and it is a matter for no little 
surprise that a scheme so prudent and useful 
should never have occurred to any other of the 
numerous students of the great artist. That 
tho book is clearly and cleverly arranged was 
only to be expected of the author of Jlaphael, 
an Vie, son (Havre et snn Temps, and it has that 
merit of practicality which is only to be found 
in the work of those supplying a defect which 
they have themselves felt. The way of future 
students is indeed smoothed for them now, not 
oidy by a list of all authorities of importance, 
but by few and well-judged words of advice as 
to their value and special claims to attention. 
The volume is to some extent removed from 
scholastic criticism by its plea of imperfection. 
It does not, even in its own sphere, profess to 
ho exhaustive. But we are glad to see that M. 
Muntz has thoughts of a more complete bibli¬ 
ography. Before, however, ho devotes his ener¬ 
gies to so laborious and dull an ambition, may 
we not hope that he will give life to a project 


suggested in his Preface, and write us that 
“ Nachleben ” or “ Vie d’outretombe ” of 
Baphael which he so desires to read ? The 
history of the reputation and influence of 
Raphael from Sebastiano to Ingres is a task 
which few writers are so well fitted to perform. 

The St. Anne of Leonardo da Vinci. By 
Alfred Marks. (Privately printed.) Mr. Marks’ 
learned and interesting paper on the Louvre 
picture and the Academy cartoon, in which he 
summarises and arranges with great care all 
existing evidence of their origin, was read beforo 
the Royal Society of Literature in 18SI, and has 
now been reprinted, as it deserved to be, in a 
separate form. The threads of his narrative 
and his arguments are made much clearer by 
the illustrations, some fifteen in number, show¬ 
ing the modifications made by Leonardo and 
his followers in tho original designs. In any 
further investigation as to the actual painter 
of the Louvre picture and the existence of 
Leonardo's cartoon for it, this little monograph 
will be of much service. 

Hand and K’insHer des Kennzehnten Jtthr- 
hnuderts. Liofernng 1-11. (Leipzig: Scemann.) 
This is a continuation of the well-known 
“ Kunst und K'instler” series edited by Dr.' 
Dohme. The same plan has been adopted with 
regard to the present century as that which has 
been so successfully employed for tho art of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. When 
finished, the whole work will form a complete 
review of the lives and achievements of the 
most celebrated artists iu Christian times. If 
not in all ways so important, the present, and 
last, section presents greater difficulties of selec¬ 
tion if it is to be kept within reasonable 
dimensions. It is now some two years since the 
issue of tho first part, containing an admirable 
rasainv by Hermann Liicke of the life and labour 
of the Danish painter Carstens, which was 
followed by a part devoted to tho German archi¬ 
tectural artist Schinkel. Then came careful 
studies of tho sculptors Schadow and Rauch by 
K. Eggers. and of David d’Angers and Prudhon 
by A. Sehmar-sow. The later numbers have 
been devoted to Cornelius, Overbeck, Salmon-, 
Veit, and Fuhrioh, who are joined together in 
one comprehensive study by Veit Valentin, and 
to Cunovu and Thorwuldsen, who have been 
allotted to Hermann L icke. Good progress 
may therefore be said to have boon made in 
this important work by a wise division of 
labour among competent hands. At present 
the English school lias not been touched, but 
we see that articles on Turner and Wilkie arc 
promised from the pen of Dr. Ad. Rosenberg. 
Great care has evidently been taken with the 
illustrations, which arc a credit to the school of 
German wood-engraving. For precision this 
school has always been celebrated. In tho 
cutting of refined outlines and tho rendering 
of contours, and in ornamental and sculp¬ 
turesque work generally, they need fear no 
comparisons ; but in suggesting colour, and the 
individual handling of a painter, the Germans 
are not, ns a rule, so successful as the French. 
We would therefore point out for special com¬ 
mendation the illustrations of tho art of Prud- 
liou, which, while as accurate iu drawing and 
as masterly in execution as the rest, show a 
sympathy with the artist and a brilliance of 
chiaroscuro which leave little to be desired. 
On the whole, this very important undertaking 
is worthy of hearty praise and encouragement. 

What is Art l By J. Stanley Little. (Son- 
nenscbcin.) Mr. Little answers his question in 
tho first few lines:—“It is Worship. It is 
Religion. It is Poetry. It is Truth. It is tho 
apotheosis of the sublime, of the ethereal. True 
art has no special mission. Its mission is to 
olovato, to ennoble, to beautify, and to refine. 
The pulpit, tho drama, and poetry have no 
other mission.” Farther on we learn that 


“ the true artist is poet, priest, seer, prophet, 
musician, actor, all in one. Thrice blest, thrice 
happy man.” We should think so, indeed ; but 
why not six times blest, six times happy? 
Happy also must be Mr. Little and other 
“ advanced ” persons who alone “can discover 
volumes of lyrics, and tomes instinct with the 
deepest subtilties of metaphysics, in the works 
of Cecil Lawson.” Mr. Little appears to think 
that landscape art is the highest, animal paint¬ 
ing the next, and mankind the third in the 
scale of subjects for art, for he sayB, “ After all, 
animals are in a sense more worthy of the 
painter’s art than are men. In their delinea¬ 
tion he is brought nearer to the delineation of 
nature in its pristinity and purity, although 
not so near as he is brought in the representa¬ 
tion of natural objects—trees and mountains, 
clouds and rivers, let us say.” For those who 
admire this style of writing, this hook will be 
only too short, for it is all over on the 181st 
page. 

Outlines of Historic Ornament. Edited by 
Gilbert R. Redgrave. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Since tho days of Pinnock’s Catechisms we 
have never seen a book which supplies so 
much undigested and inaccurate informa¬ 
tion in so unpalatable a form. The original 
work in German must have been trumpery 
enough, but tho translation is, we trust, 
a parody of it. We can easily understand 
the modesty of the author and translator in 
concealing their names from tho public; our 
only wonder is that anyono should have been 
bold enough to proclaim himself its editor. 
But Mr. Gilbert Redgrave is evidently of a 
sanguine temperament, for he thinks that this 
work may fulfil a useful purpose. 

Suggestions to China Painters. By M. Louise 
McLaughlin. (Cincinnati: Clarke ; London: 
Crosby Lockwood.) This pretty little book, 
which comes to us from over sea, contains 
the riper experience of Miss McLaughlin, the 
author of Pottery Decoration and China Decora¬ 
tion, both of which aro excellent practical 
manuals for amateur painters on china. Miss 
McLaughlin is tho h-’ad of the Pottery Club at 
Cincinnati the members of which scut over to 
Messrs. Howell and James’s exhibition of 18S2 
some admirable specimens of their skill in under- 
and over-glaze painting. Tho present, like her 
former hooks, is illustrated with some pretty 
designs of her own. 

Vere Foster's Simple Lessons in Water-Colours. 
(Blaekie.) The present volume of this useful 
series deals with tho painting of flowers. The 
instructions arc clear and full, and the coloured 
illustrations after drawings by Miss Ada Hau- 
bury are good facsimiles of beautiful drawings. 

Human Figure—Elementary. Books I.—TV. 
“ Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 
books.” (Blaekie.) It is needless to say that 
these examples for copying of hands, feet, 
masks, and features have been well selected by 
Mr. Poynter, and are accurately drawn. On 
tho covers short instructions are given, and 
drawings showing the hones of the different 
members. 

Elementary Perspective Drawing. By S. J. 
Cart-lid,go. (Blaekie.) The Principles of Per¬ 
spective. By George Trobridge. (Cassells.) 
Linear Perspective. By David Forsyth. (Glas¬ 
gow : MaoLehose.) The first of these is another 
of the Poynter series, and has the sanction of 
the Committee of Council on Education; the 
second is by the head-master of tho Govern¬ 
ment School of Art, Belfast; the third is by 
the lecturer at the Church of Scotland Train¬ 
ing College, Glasgow. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland have therefore each their own now and 
authoritativo guides to the art of perspective, 
and there is not much to choose between 
them. 
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THE ART MAGAZINES. 

O Sonnets we have read for a long while are 
so vividly imaginative and so richly impassioned 
as those by Mr. Eugene Lee Hamilton in the 
current number of the Magazine of Art. They 
have been suggested, like so much of Mr. 
Hamilton’s poetry, by a work of art—in this 
case a drawing by Mantegna ; but the impulse 
has been a revolt against the conception of the 
artist and its obliteration by the poet’s more 
fervid vision. The part is alt getner a good 
one, with its admirably illustrated and well- 
written article on Mr. W. L. Wyllie, by Mr. 
Barnett; its first bright paper on Seville, by 
Mr. David Hannay; its account of Fiji pottery, 
by Mr. St. Johnston; and other contributions 
by Mr. B. L. Stevenson, Miss Julia Cartwright, 
Mr. Blaikie, and Miss Jane Harrison. The 
“Current Art” (Royal Academy) is also well 
done ; and the engravings after the pictures 
of Mr. Seymour Lucas, Mr. Linton, and Mr. 
Blair Leighton (hors texte) are admirable. 

The Portfolio for June is not striking. Mr. 
Armstrong’s contention that our Leonardo is 
the original, but unfinished, and that the 
Louvre “Yierge aux Rochors ” is by another 
hand, is plausible and well supported, and 
there is a good facsimile of a beautiful head by 
Rossetti; but the etchings are not of the first 
olass. 

In the Revue dee Arts dicoratifs M. A. Yala- 
brdgne’s papers on ‘ ‘ Les Ornements de la 
Femme” and M. Paul Muntz’s on “Les 
Meubles du XVIII'Siecle ” do not decline in 
interest. The magazine is well illustrated, as 

tnmal- 

Jahrbuch der kdniglich preussischen Kunst- 
tammlungen. Funfter Band. 11. Heft. (Berlin : 
Weidmann.) The studies and articles in 
this number are of considerable interest. The 
subjects include “ Albrecht Diirer’s Portrait of 
the Elector of Saxony ” (Frederick tho Wise), 
by W. Bode; “A Sketch by Michelangelo for 
theTombof JuliusII.,”byA. Schmarsow; “ The 
Ornament of the Little Masters,” by A. Licht- 
wark; and “Tho Frescoes in tho Schifanoja 
Palace at Ferrara,” by F. Hurck. The illus¬ 
trations of all kinds are, as usual, admirable. 
The etching after Diirer's portrait of Elector 
Frederick in the Berlin Gallery is by Albert 
Kruger. 


THE SALON. 

n. 

M. Bf.sn’akd, a former “prix de Rome,” scuds a 
large diptych, destined for the decoration of 
the Eeole do Pharmacie, which he calls “ La 
Maladie—La Convalescence.” One wing shows 
a female figure apparently in mortal agony, 
tended by ministering women and a physician ; 
the other represents tho recovery of tho same 
person, who totters forth into the summer air, 
supported on either side, and greeted by a little 
child, which stretches out its arms in childish 
glee. The work is especially curious as show¬ 
ing an attempt to combine two elements very 
difficult to assimilate—-style and harmonious 
composition on the ono hand, and the technique 
and subjects affected by the “ Imprcssionnistes” 
on tho other. Though there is much in the 
picture to admire—especially tho pathetic 
figures of the mother and child in tho “ Con¬ 
valescence”—the attempt cannot but be pro¬ 
nounced a mistaken one ; tho peculiar technique 

f ives as its results not so much tho bright 
at tints of decorative art as a sort of wan 
transparency in tho figures, which imparts to 
the whole the air of an unsubstantial dream. 
M. Bastien-Lepage is represented by one small 
picture, “ La Forge,” painted with much 
vigour and finish, in which he, abandoning for 
once his open-air subjects, has sought to 


emulate the effects of Adrian van Ostade. 
M. Heilbuth, a painter who, notwithstand¬ 
ing his exquisite technical accomplishment, 
managos often to be deplorably uninteresting, 
has a specimen of his remarkable skill, “ Pro¬ 
menade,” which is not more exciting than 
other similar works By him. It is, as usual, a 
boat full of brightly attired figures, in modern 
costume, floating on a calm stream, the varied 
reflections on which are treated in his own un¬ 
surpassed manner. 

Among the portrait, painters proper, M. 
Cabanel, the accredited limner of the Fau¬ 
bourg St-Germain, has two portraits of ladies. 
Unfortunately, this learned artist seems so 
weighed down with the necessity for impart¬ 
ing, above all things, an air of distinction 
to his likenesses that he often becomes 
affected and tiresome. One of the portraits 
shown, that of “Madame A. O.,” has, how¬ 
ever, great charm, and is, of course, admirably 
composed; but its effect is not heightened by 
the attempt to deal with masses of blue of vary¬ 
ing tints in tho dress and background. The 
perilous contest with this colour seems to have 
a great fascination for modem French painters, 
and this year’s exhibition shows them constantly 
grappling with the difficulties to which it 
gives rise. A tucces de ecandale has been 
attained by Mr. Sargent’s much-discussed 
“ Portrait de Madame . . . ,” which repre¬ 
sents a lady standing with one arm resting on 
a table, in an evening dress of black satin, 
which displays the sculpturesque beauty of her 
form with a liberality remarkable, nnd re¬ 
marked, even in modern Paris. The painter has 
deliberately rendered, with extraordinary skill 
and almost cynical audacity, the effect of 
enamelled flesh and of hair which owes its 
gold to art. The intention, no doubt, was to 
produce a work of absolutely novel effect—one 
calculated to excite, by its chic and daring, the 
admiration of the ateliers and the astonishment 
of the public; and in this the painter has 
probably succeeded beyond his desiro. The 
peculiar style of Mr. Sargent’s work is the 
more to be regretted because it contains 
passages showing much technical accomplish¬ 
ment ; especially noticeable are the fine drawing 
and firm modelling of tho beautiful neck and 
arms of the sitter: the head, on tho other 
hand, has been somewhat sacrificed. M. 
Chaplin shows two admirable specimens of the 
meretriciously elegant yet brilliant style in 
which ho is facile prinerps; two very interest¬ 
ing and refined portraits, which suffer, how¬ 
ever, from mannerism and wilful dulness of 
colour, are shown by M. Elio Delaunay; and 
the galleries also contain interesting works in 
male portraituro by M. Carolus Duran, M. 
Gervex, and M. Cormon (whose “ Portrait 
do M. Marcel Deprey” has rare charm and 
sympathy), and two grave and beautiful works 
on a small scale by M. Dubois. The dashing and 
dexterous, but offensively vulgar, portrait by M. 
Clairin of the dancer Mdlle. Zucchi in the cos¬ 
tume of a ballerina also deserves mention. Mr. 
Whistler exhibits two comparatively early works 
—the well-known “Carlyle” and “ Portrait of 
Miss Alexander;” and M. Fantin-Latour has 
the sober-huod, pathetic portrait of a lady 
painting flowers, called “L’Etude,” which was 
in last year’s Academy: this, which is in its way 
a masterpiece, has not either there or here excited 
all the attention which it deserves. Tho cele¬ 
brated Belgian painter M. Emile Wauters has 
a huge portrait of a "blue boy” on a pony of 
extraordinary shape and dimensions—a work 
hardly worthy of his reputation. The face of tho 
child is wooden and unpleasant in expression, and 
no attempt has been made to take into account 
the atmospheric, conditions under which tho 
painter has deliberately chosen to work. 

The Anglo-American group of painters re¬ 
siding in Paris fully maintain their ground, and 
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show remarkable skill in reproducing the more 
marked characteristics of tho modern French 
schools. Mr. Wolden-Hawkins has a largo work 
of somewhat studied pathos—“ Les pauvres 
Gens a night scene, showing two orphans, 
who are but dimly seen through tho fog¬ 
laden atmosphere, leaving a house of woe; 
this suggests, though on a much larger scale, 
tho sad, low-toned pictures of M. Israels, 
and is to some extent a new departure 
for the artist. Messrs. Stott, Bridgman, and 
others all send works of interest which, 
if space permitted, would merit detailed 
notice. Still more remarkable in another direc¬ 
tion is the Scandinavian group of painters 
residing in Paris, who have seized upon a 
healthier side of French art, and one more in ac¬ 
cordance with thoirown sentiment and traditions. 
The school of Millet and Jules Breton is the 
one which has inspired them, and which they 
are successfully endeavouring, without servile 
imitation, to adapt to their own wants. Espe¬ 
cially remarkable are tho works in this stylo 
of M. Edelfclt, who sends “En Mer—Golfo de 
Finlande ; ” M. Smith-Hald, whose two marine 
pieces are full of breezy freshness; M. Kroyer, 
who sends a remarkable “Pccheurs deSkagen; ” 
and M. Werenskiold, whose picture, “ Une 
Confession ”—representing a peasant mother, 
who, closely embracing her young daughter, 
listens sorrowfully to her confession of evidently 
unhappy love—is a work which for natural, 
unforced pathos has few equals in the ex¬ 
hibition. 

To describe in detail the numerous and often 
gigantic landscapes proper would be a difficult 
nnd in some instances ungrateful task. The 
tendency of tho most modern French landscape- 
painters is to affect huge canvases, often finely 
composed and accurately observed, but revel¬ 
ling too much in bright greens of painful 
crudity and too sharply contrasted shadows. 
What is more important, however, most of 
these works are deficient in the pathetic sug¬ 
gestiveness which has characterised the great 
school of French landscape during the last thirty 
years, nnd are on a scale quite excessive as 
compared with tho interest they excite. How¬ 
ever, that great school is worthily represented 
by at least two powerful and nobly pathetic 
painters. Tho first of these is M. Harpigniee, 
who sends two landscapes, tho finer of which 
is “ Lover de Lune,” a beautiful design, in which 
the effect of the newly risen moon is exquisitely 
rendered. On the wh ole, however, the power and 
variety of this painter were better shown at the 
recent exhibition of the “ Aquarellistcs,” which 
contained a whole series of his works. Beside 
him may be placed M. Pointelin, a follower, in 
some respects, of Corot, whose principal con¬ 
tribution, “Lc Sentier des Roches,” though 
studiously low in tone, has a gray-blue sky of 
magnificent depth and atmospheric effect, com¬ 
bined with a sombre wood scene in which tones 
of the darkest yet most harmonious green and 
buff predominate. If tho art of this painter 
were not somewhat limited in scope and 
monotonous in its modo of expression, ho 
would bo entitled to a place among the 
first of his countrymen. Of a somewhat 
lower order, yet still fine, is the art of M. 
Nazal, who sends, among other things, a grandly 
designed landscape, “ Etang do la Mer-Rougo 
a Bienne,” and some remarkable pastels. M. 
Dciuont has a poetic and well-conceived moon- 
rise, “ La Nuit,” whic h is unfortunately timid 
and unpleasant in handling. Very refined 
technique and much delicacy of feeling arc shown 
in “ Les Bords du Loing—Soino-et-Mamc,” by 
M. Pelouse. The National Gallery of New 
South Wales, which has obtained this picture, 
is to bo congratulated on tho acquisition. 
Landscapes of considerable power are also con¬ 
tributed by M. Damoye and M. Montenard. 
Tho section containing tho etched and engraved 
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work is, as usual, of remarkable variety and 
excellence. In the present notice it is impos¬ 
sible to do more than allude to the magnificent 
etching of M. Braequemond after the “David” 
of M. Gustave Moreau, for which there has 
justly been allotted to him the “ Me'daille 
d’Honneur.” The extraordinary refinement and 
perfection of the technique is not more remark¬ 
able than the intuition and sympathy which ho 
has shown in translating the painter’s poetic 
yet strange and visionary design. We are 
tempted to hope that, if Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
magnificent “ Cophetua ” is to be engraved, 
the task will be entrusted to M. Braequemond, 
who, in dealing with a kindred spirit, has shown 
such transcendent ability. 

The display of sculpture, notwithstanding the 
very important abstentions already pointed out, 
is still of much interest, and again proves the 
supreme power and fine style of the French 
artists in this branch. In spite of occasional 
aberrations of taste and exaggerations, the 
French must still be pronounced the only living 
and true school of sculpture in Europe; for 
the Italian artists (to whom cannot be denied 
astonishing executive skill and occasionally 
piquant conceptions) resort to tricks of style 
so unworthy, and indulge in such utter per¬ 
versions of the art, that it is impossible for 
a moment to place them on the same level 
of comparison. Perhaps the most original 
work, however, shown this year, though it 
may be surpassed in point of breadth and 
elevation of style, is the “ Mephistopheles ” 
of M. Antokolsky, a Russian artist, who in 
1878 obtained a “Medaille d’Honneur ” for his 
celebrated “ Christ.” The fiend is represented 
naked, seated in an attitude of repose on a rock. 
The concentrated icy malignity of the face is 
of extraordinary effect; and the slight nervous 
form, with its accurately rendered bone struc¬ 
ture, without being unpleasantly realistic, is 
fully in keeping with the subject. Probably 
the type of the cold negative Spirit of Evil, as 
conceived by Goethe, has never been more hap¬ 
pily embodied. M. Chapu shows two finely 
wrought decorative statues, “Pluton” and 
“ Proserpine,” the noble style and execution 
of which owe much to Greek art; especially 
admirable is the subtle rendering of the muscles 
in the statue of Pluto. M. Falguiere’s ‘ ‘ Nymphe 
Chasseresse” is full of life and vivacity, and 
remarkably—perhaps unduly—daring in atti¬ 
tude ; yet it wants style, and is in type too 
much a repetition of the artist’s former suc¬ 
cesses. The somewhat conventional Graeco- 
Roman art of M. Guillaume is adequately repre¬ 
sented by the “ Monument eleve h Duban,” a 
nobly wrought monumental bust in bronze on 
a plinth of marble. 

It is impossible to accord unstinted praise to 
the elaborate design of M. Dumil&tre for a 
monument to be erected to La Fontaine, which 
includes, besides a bust of the poet placed on 
an elevated pedestal, a nymph or allegorical 
figure, with huge, fluttering draperies, and a 
number of beasts and birds of all kinds, in¬ 
tended to suggest his Fables. There is remark¬ 
able skill shown in the modelling of many parts 
of the work; but the whole is offensive from 
its want of concentration and of repose, and its 
appearance of instability. If the plaster model 
already so offends by overstepping the limits of 
the art, what will be the effect of the work when 
executed in marble ? M. Cain’s huge group, 
“Rhinoceros attaque par des Tigres,” shows all 
the artist’s well-known vigour and power in 
modelling; but the subject is surely a some¬ 
what far-fetched and improbable one, unworthy 
of treatment on so huge a scale. A first-class 
medal has been given to M. Rolard for his 
group “ Sanyo, ” a father who bears in his arms 
the inanimate form of his son just rescued 
from the waves. Tho design is, perhaps, not 
strikingly original; but the nudo is treated 


with remarkable perfection and mastery, and 
the work on the whole fully deserves the honour 
it has obtained. A similar recompense has 
been awarded to a beautiful and highly original 
group, “ Berger et Sylvain,” a robust and nobly 
formed shepherd sporting with a baby fawn, 
which he holds high in the air. Without 
approaching too close an imitation of reality, 
this statue is true to nature, full of vitality, 
and harmonious in general conception; the 
treatment of the hair, and of the sheepskin 
which forms the drapery, savours too much of 
the clay and too little of the marble into which 
it is to be translated. There may be further 
mentioned among the numerous works worthy 
of remark a decorative figure, “Salome,” by 
M. Pepin, the pedestal of which, in the taste 
of that of Cellini’s “Perseus,” is of beautiful 
design; a “ Galathee,” by M. Marqueste, re¬ 
markable for the happily chosen attitude and 
tho unusual elevation of the style in which the 
nude has been treated; “ Un Sauveteur,” a 
vigorously modelled figure by M. Mombur, 
somewhat wanting in refinement; and a charm¬ 
ing statuette by M. Puech, “ Jeune Homme au 
Poisson.” Among the innumerable busts, the 
most interesting is perhaps M. Rodin’s portrait 
of his brother-sculptor, M. Dalou, which is 
remarkable for the fiery spirit in which it is 
conceived, and for the sympathetic truth of the 
rendering; M. Rodin, however, has too great 
an affastion for the physical defects of humanity, 
and represents them too faithfully. The same 
artist’s bust of “Victor Hugo” fails through 
the exaggeration of the treatment, which im¬ 
parts to it an air of ferocity rather than of 
inspiration. It is impossible here even to 
allude to the numerous iconic figures, or to tho 
medals, wax models and medallions, cameos 
and engraved stones, which are exhibited in 
connexion with the sculpture. 

Claude Phillips. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE SITE OF TnE GREAT TEMPLE OF SAN. 

Having now finished for this season the 
examination of tho area of the great temple, a 
brief historical outline may be given of this 
site, embodying what has been observed and 
discovered, without repeating the details 
described in the topographical account pub¬ 
lished in the Academy for March Id. Tho 
work has only been of an exploratory nature— 
trenches and pits—and not a general and final 
clearance of the site. Such would be a labour 
of years, even irrespective of the rest of this 
great city, on which the workmen are now 
occupied in testing various parts. 

The earliest remains are two blocks bearing 
the cartouche of Pepi, which belong either to 
the Vlth, or perhaps to a descendant of Pepi 
in the VIHth Dynasty. Theso stones have 
been reworked, and the nature of the building 
to which they originally belonged is still 
unknown. In the next period—tho Xllth 
Dynasty—it seems that San was tho Northern 
capital of this Theban dynasty; Memphis, as is 
well known, hardly shows a trace of this age, 
whereas here are important remains of tho 
greater part of this dynasty. Of the first king, 
Amenemhat I., there is a colossal red granito 
statue; and it seems certain that the columns 
afterwards used by Si-amen were derived from 
a great temple built here by this founder of 
the dynasty. They are of the clustered-lotus 
type, and have a delicacy of style, and a 
brilliant finish, which cannot bo ascribed to 
the XIXth Dynasty, or still less to the XXIst; 
the dull vermilion-red colour of the granite is 
peculiar, and is only paralleled by that of the 
statue of Amenemhat I. Of tho next king, 
Usertesen I., there is the lustrous statue in 
black granite. Fine as this is, however, it is 
surpassed in art by the similar statue, of which 
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the name is lost, but which by style end 
material is most probably of Amenemhat H., 
his successor. This noble statue is, perhaps, 
unique among Egyptian colossi in not having 
any pilaster at the back, but being fully de¬ 
veloped equally all around. Of the next king, 
Usertesen II., there is only the upper part of 
the trunk remaining from a fine statue in hard, 
close yellow sandstone; this is happily identi¬ 
fied by a minute fragment of a cartouche on a 
piece of similar stone from the throne of the 
figure. His successor, Usertesen III., erected 
some building here, as his name remains on an 
entablature ; it is remarkable that he is there 
called “ beloved of Osiris,” a title doubtless 
intended for a repudiation of the Set worship 
of San. Osiris is never mentioned here in other 
epochs. It is probably this dynasty who also 
executed the gigantic red granite sphinxes 
which were afterwards so often re-appropriated. 
Thus during the Middle Kingdom Glare was an 
important temple here which was decorated 
with a continuous series of magnificent royal 
statues, executed in the most intractable 
materials. 

To tho temple of the Xllth Dynasty Sebak- 
hotep III. and VI. added their statues; and 
the hitherto unknown Prince Nehesi placed 
here a granite obelisk dedicated to Khem, one 
side of which was covered with a long in¬ 
scription. It is certain that two more obelisks, 
and probably about six, belonging to this period 
were entirely re-faced and worked up by 
Raineses II. The scarcely known King Mur- 
masha’u added a fine pair of statues of very 
large size. And we may, perhaps, see a glimpse 
of history in the fact of Apepi the Hyksos 
asserting his dominion by only inscribing his 
name on the statues of Mur-masha’u; this 
suggests that he may have personally conquered 
him, as he did not thus mark any of the 
colossi of the earlier kings. His moderation 
in this respect places him far above Raineses 
II., or that yet worse offender Merenptah 
I. The Hyksos kings continued the decoration 
of the temple by adding statues and sphinxes 
to it, all executed in black granite, which 
probably came from the Sinaitic quarries, to 
which they had access. It seems as if they 
never obtained red granite from Syene for 
their works, so that the colour is presumably 
a test of tho original authorship of a statue. 
Tho XVIIIth Dynasty is still an entire blank 
here; but it seems that when Rameses II. 
began his works on this site, he must have 
found a great temple, richly furnished with an 
historical series of statues, which probably 
could not be matched elsewhere. 

The work of the XIXth Dynasty is by far 
the most prominent at San, as Rameses IL 
not only had the courage to appropriate and 
alter whatever would be of use to him, but 
also executed a vast amount of original work. 
Requiring a statue of his mother, he took one 
of a princess of the Xllth Dynasty; altered it 
by having the dress and hair elaborated in a 
Ramesside style, in place of the antique sim¬ 
plicity; trimmed away the sides of the lower 
part of the thumbs, as they were thought too 
heavy; and then put on a bold inscription 
appropriating it, while tho face, being fairly 
pleasant, was left untouched. His many 
obelisks I have described before, and his deface¬ 
ment of the original inscriptions from some of 
the old obelisks has just been mentioned. The 
older statues were re-arranged in an enlarged 
and altered temple; the sanctuary, with its 
massive sides of granite, was erected; numerous 
stelae, some of great size (up to forty tons) 
were placed beside the sanctuary; the approach 
to the temple was adorned with an avenue of 
magnificent monolithic columns of granite, 
and far in front of the present pylon stood 
two statues of Ramesos. Probably there was a 
pylon near the existing one (perhaps of hme- 
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stone); but of that no certain trace remains, 
except a pair of granite statues about twenty- 
four feet high, which still lie there. But above 
the whole of this mass of building towered 
upward a vast figure of Rameses himself, the 
great building scarcely reaching to its waist; 
of this colossus (which appears to have stood 
about one hundred feet in height, besides its 
pedestal) there aro several fragments—parts of 
a foot and leg, and part of the crown—remain¬ 
ing in the pylon. This seems to be the largest 
statue known, and the heaviest block of which 
we have any remains. Of Merenptah I. there 
is but little original work—two or throe statues, 
not much exceeding life-size, in a poor stylo, 
being all that ho executed. But his treatment 
of the older remains is unpardonable: he de¬ 
faced the statues of the Xllth Dynasty in a 
most brutal manner with his cartouches; and, 
not content with that, he erased the older 
names, and substituted his own, leaving the 
exquisitely carved titles of the original pos¬ 
sessors to give the lie to his theft. Of 
Rameses III. there is but a single statue. 
Some of the blocks bearing the same ear- 
touches as Rameses II. are of such very 
inferior work to the other sculptures that they 
would seem to belong to a later Ramesside 
king, probably the Xllth ; and this is con¬ 
firmed by one such block having an earlier 
sculpture on one side in the style of Rameses 
II. At the end of the XXth Dynasty, San 
appears to have fallen to decay, and to have 
been largely ransacked for building material. 
This is the only explanation of the fact that 
Si-amen, of the next dynasty, worked up a great 
amount of ruined material of Rameses II.; and 
yet he never shows any spite to the existing 
remains of Rameses, never defacing the figures 
or hieroglyphs, or substituting his own. His 
work is so very poor that he cannot have had 
skill and appliances at command; and, there¬ 
fore, he would hardly destroy the buildings of 
Rameses in order to erect comparatively rude 
structures. To Si-amen we may attribute all 
the late work about the sanctuary, since no 
later cartouche has been found there. This 
late work includes a large enclosure or hall, of 
which only the granite blocks worked up in 
one part of the wall and the granite lintels of 
the doors remain; also a colonnade in front 
of the sanctuary, the exquisite columns of 
which owed their form to Amcnemhat I.: they 
were placed on roughly shaped bases, bearing 
an inscription of Si-amen, and crowned with 
a massive entablature, which was never finished, 
but was left rough, as from tho quarry. The 
inscriptions of Si-amen are but few, and very 
rudely executed; they are all modelled on 
Ramesside forms, and he is never called higli- 
priest of Amen, which seems to show that ho 
is not to be identified with Her-hor. The next 
work that we find at San is the great wall of 
Pisebkhanu. This is now ascertained to have 
extended around the whole of the temple area, 
following at the south-east comer the limits of 
an earlier pavement of massive construction, 
formed of three layers of stone. This wall was 
an entirely original work apparently, as the 
bricks in its very middle, forty feet from the out¬ 
side, are all of the same king. Pisebkhanu also 
decorated the sanctuary, as glazed pottery tablets 
with his cartouche are found there. Sesonk 
I. or II. also worked here, as a block was found 
with his names, reworked in a pavement on the 
north-east. Osarkon II. worked here, and on 
a large scale, as ho carried materials from the 
temple of Rameses II., and re-erected them in 
a temple outside of the great wall; but this 
was apparently unfinished, as in the avenue of 
columns are some whose cartouches ho has 
appropriated, though they wore not yet removed 
to his temple. But the principal work that 
remains of this dynasty is the great pylon 
built by Sesonk III. This was erected from 


the inexhaustible mine of Ramesside structures; 
the very lowest block is an architrave of 
Rameses II. turned over; the cone of the wall 
is a broken obelisk in quartz breccia of the same 
king, and a great part of the blocks was 
derived from the immense colossus of Rameses 
before mentioned. 

In the XXVth Dynasty the temple was still 
in use, as Taharka erected a stele near the line 
of early statues ; and there is also a fragment 
of another stele of about the same age. Of the 
next dynasty, a porcelain ornament with the 
name of Psamtik II. was found on the south 
of the temple area. Some luter king appears 
to have worked at Sun, possibly Nekhtnebf. 
Tho signs of this are—first, in a great pave¬ 
ment in the north-east comer of the area, 
where a block of Sesonk I. or II. was cut up 
and re-used, and this would scarcely occur in 
the same dynasty ; secondly, three sphinxes of 
late type have been found associated with 
Ptolemaic tablets, and two of them had evidently 
come from some earlier position. To some late 
king, perhaps of the XXIInd Dynasty, must be 
attributed the rebuilding of the great wall on 
the north and north-west, on which side it had 
been so much ruined (probably by a siege) that 
only two courses of Pisebkhanu’s bricks are 
remaining in some parts. 

Of Greek times some monuments of the 
Ptolemies are found ; four tablets of Ptolemy II. 
have been discovered, and the great decree of 
Canopus found by Lepsius is of Ptolemy III. 
This latter was found on the north side of the 
great temple; whereas the Ptolemaic temple in 
which it was probably erected has been dis¬ 
covered on the south side. Hence it appears to 
have been removed for building purposes (just 
as Si-amen moved and broke up all the stelae 
of Rameses II.), and this is confirmed by 
the level where it was found being of Roman 
ago. 

Of Roman times there remains a large well, 
with a long flight of twenty-two steps descend¬ 
ing to a doorway in it, and continued within it 
as a circular staircase. This well is close to 
the north side of the great avenue or hall of 
columns, being cut through tho mud which had 
washed down into tho temple. It is massively 
constructed of limestone, and in perfect con¬ 
dition. The bottom cannot be reached owing 
to water; but next season it will be desirable 
to pump it out, and so discover the ancient 
water level, which will givo the geological 
datum of the sinking of the land. Such is the 
outlino of the history of this site, of which I 
hope before long to publish the details. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


OBITUARY. 

WE regret to record tho death at Cairo of Mr. 
E. T. Rogers, better known as Rogers Bey, 
who, by his learning and his enthusiasm, had 
made himself the first authority on all matters 
connected with Mahommedan art in Egypt. 
He was the guiding mind in the commission 
recently appointed for the preservation of Arab 
monuments; and it is little more than a year 
since he reported in the Academy (May 19, 
1883) the discovery of the mausoleum of the 
Abbasside Khalifa. The collection of Kufic coins 
that he leaves behind him is unrivalled for 
extent and rarity. 

Mr. Ridoway R. Lloyd, M.R.C.S., died at 
his house, Boroughfield, St. Albans, on Sunday, 
June 1, at the age of forty-one. His studies in 
archaeology and ecclesiastical antiquities had 
centred largely round tho abbey church of 
St. Albans, in the history and well-being of 
which he took the deepest interest. His Altars, 
Monuments, and Tombs existing A.D. llf2S in St. 
Albans Abbey is well known and highly valued; 


tho numerous notes accompanying the trans¬ 
lations were tho result of long and careful study 
on the spot, and of a free communication with 
other antiquaries. A number of papers read 
before meetings of the St. Albans Architectural 
and Archaeological Society and other societies 
ho looked upon as occasional work done for 
special occasions, but prepared them all with 
the minutest care. At St. Albans he will be 
much missed in the society, of which he had 
been one of tho hon. secretaries since 1870; 
as also in every good work in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The death is also announced of Mr. Arthur 
Perigal, who had been a member of tho Royal 
Scottish Aoademy since 1841. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. J. P. Mayall took a photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone during his recent stay at 
Hawarden for the series of Artists at Home 
(Sampson Low), in which tho Prime Minister 
finds a place by reason of his being Professor 
of Ancient History at the Royal Academy. At 
the same time Mr. Mayall took a “Rem¬ 
brandt photograph ” of Mr. Gladstone, and 
also photographs of several members of his 
family. 

Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, author of 
Roman Lancashire, is making progress with the 
companion volume on Roman Cheshire, already 
announced in the Academy. The chief feature 
is, of course, a detailed account of tho numerous 
remains that have been discovered in modem 
times in the city of Chester, the Roman Deva. 
There will also bo descriptions of tho stations 
at Kinderton, North wich, and Wilderspool; 
and of such minor posts as Meols, Nantwich, 
&c. The volume will be abundantly illustrated 
with wood-cuts after photographs specially 
taken; with a map of the county showing tho 
roads and sites; and with plans of the principal 
stations. It will be published by tho author 
(22 West Derby Road, Liverpool), at the sub¬ 
scription price of £1 5s. 

The Council at Cambridge has recommended 
a grant of £100 out of tho Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. A. H. Smith, who has 
joined Mr. Ramsay in his archaeological ex¬ 
ploration of Phrygia. 

The second instalment of the “ Current Art” 
series of papers in the Magazine of Art for 
July will contain engravings of “The In¬ 
truders,” by Mr. E. J. Gregory; “ ’Twixt Day 
and Night,” by Mr. W. J. Hennessy; Mr. 
Edgar Barclay’s “ Sporting with the Leaves 
that fall; ” M. Auguste Rodin’s statue of 
“ L’Ago d’Airain ” (from a drawing by the 
sculptor); and Mr. Walter Langley’s “Among 
tho Missing,” the last of which will form the 
frontispiece. The editor contributes an article 
on French “ Stage Royalties,” with portraits 
of Adrienne Locouvreur, Michael Baron, 
Clairon, and others. 

The second annual meeting of tho National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 
Dead will be held on Wednesday next, June 18, 
at 4 p.m., in the rooms of the Archaeological 
Institute. The Bishop-suffragan of Nottingham 
will take the chair. 

TnE “ prix dti Salon ” has been awarded by 
the jury to M. Paul Leroy for his portrait. The 
exhibition will close on June 20. 

We have received from Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus Dumas' Catalogue illustri du Salon, 
which is now in its sixth year. Both in its 
eneral get-up, and in tho mode of repro- 
uction employed, it compares very favourably 
with the corresponding enterprises in this 
country. 
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MUSIC. 

GERMAN OrERA AT COYEST GARDEN. 
W’EBKK’s “Dor Freischutz. ” was pi von last 
Friday week, June 6. It was a treat to hear 
the work in its original form— i.e., with spoken 
dialogue instead of the recitatives used whoa the 
Opera is performed on the Italian stage. Berlioz 
was the first to write recitative music, and 
also to arrange some of the composer’s music 
for a ballet—lor only in this form could “ Der 
Freischutz ” pass the portals of the Academic 
royale do Musique. But this conversion of 
the work into a Grand Opera was by no means 
an improvement; and when, as was the case 
at Covent Garden, the singers prove them¬ 
selves good speakers and intelligent actors, 
the reversion to the proper mode of presenting 
the work is most satisfactory. The numerous 
alterations in, and maltreatments of, “Dev 
Freischutz ” are matters of history; Herr 
Bicktcr gave us a pure and faithful version. 
The performance was, on the whole, exceed¬ 
ingly good. Frau Biro de Marion as Agatho 
was decidedly weak, but Frau Schuch-Proska 
acted and sung the part of Aennehen most 
effective! v. Herr Gudchus was an excellent 
Max, and lien- Wiegand distinguished himself 
as Caspar. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Heir Richter, played the lovely music in a 
most delightful manner. We cannot praise the 
stage arrangements in the incantation scene. 
Rudolph declared that the ghostly forms 
“ chilled and awed ” him, but the effect on the 
audience was by no means so terrible. 

On Wednesday evening, Juno 11, “Lohen¬ 
grin” was given, with Mdiue. Albani as 
Elsa, singing the part in German for the first 
time. It is impossible for us to say anything 
about this performance, for we were unable to 
gain admission. We presented the letter signed 
by Mr. H. Franke granting us the usual press 
pass, but were informed that the house was 
full. While rejoicing that the German Opera 
Company is doing so well, we cannot but regret 
that no previous warning should have been 
given to members of the press, enabling them, 
if so disposed, to provide themselves with 
tickets. We say “members,” for we were not 
alone in failing to obtain entrance. 

J. S. SilEliI.OCK. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The series of Richter concerts is rapidly draw¬ 
ing to a close. At the seventh, on Thursday, 
June 5, Berlioz’ “Symphonic fantastique ” was 
played. This clever, though eccentric, work 
was noticed at length in the Academy when 
produced at one of Mr. Ganz's concerts in 1881, 
so that we need only mention the performance, 
which, with one exception, was exceedingly 

f ood. In the second movement there ought to 
ave been four harps instead of two ; the music 
was lacking in brilliancy owing to the want of 
balance of tone. Liszt's “ Hungarian Rhap¬ 
sody” No. J in D major, scored for orchestra, 
is lively enough, but its artistic value is very 
small, and wo consider it quite out of place in 
a Richter programme. The czimhalum, the 
national instrument of Hungary, is used, and 
the effect is peculiar, though scarcely satis¬ 
factory. An attempt was made to encore tho 
Rhapsody, but some rigorous marks of dis¬ 
approval induced the conductor to counter¬ 
mand the order which he had actually given 
for its repetition. Frau Schuch-Proska sang 
two songs—an aria from Mozart’s “ Cosi fan 
tutte ” and the “ Cavatina ” from Weber’s 
“ Euryanthe: ” in the latter she was very 
successful. Tho programme included the 
“Leonora ” Overture No. 3and the usual selec¬ 
tion from “ Tristan.” 

On Monday evening, June 9, Mr. E. Daim- 


reuther played Dr. Hubert Parry’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in F sharp major. Since it was pro¬ 
duced at the Crystal Palace in 1880 it has been 
revised and partly rewritten by tho composer. 
The slow movement is charming, and the open¬ 
ing allegro improves upon acquaintance. The 
performance was an admirable one, and, at 
the close, composer and interpreter were called 
to the platform. Mr. Dannreuthcr played with 
great precision and brilliancy, and in tho long 
and difficult cadenza at the end of the /untie 
showed his perfect mastery of the key-board. 
The programme included Mehul’s sparkling 
Overture “La Chasse du jeunc Henri” and 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. Herr Theodor 
Reichmann, from tho Vienna Opera-house, was 
heard to great advantage in Wotan’s Ahsehied 
from “ Die Walkure.” 

The Cambridge University Musical Society 
claims our notice this year, not by reason of 
any novelty, but from the fact that Herr 
Richter kindly consented to conduct Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony at the concert held in the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, last Tuesday afternoon. 
There are times when an audienco tries to bo 
enthusiastic, and other times when it really is 
so. There was no mistake about the applause 
at Cambridge ; Herr Richter was on his mettle, 
and gave a superb rendering of tho work. 
Very possibly some of his audience had not 
attended any of the Richter concerts in London, 
and on such the dignified behaviour of tho 
conductor must have made a powerful im¬ 
pression. Directing without book may be 
imprudent, but it brings with it undoubted 
advantages: Herr Richter owes his success 
quite as much to the movement of his eyes as 
to the action of his arms. Brahma’ Requiem 
was given for the second time by tho Cam¬ 
bridge Choir. The work is a difficult one, and 
Mr. Stanford must be praised for his courage 
in attempting it with the moans at his disposal, 
and with limited rehearsal. Tho performance, in 
truth, was rather a rough one—plenty of vigour, 
but a lack of refinement and want of attention 
to light and shade. In many places also tho 
orchestra was too loud. We cannot agree with 
the conductor’s tempi in the first four move¬ 
ments ; some were too fast, others too slow. 
The solo parts were taken by Mrs. Pagdeu 
and Mr. H. E. Thorndike. The programme 
included Brahms’ Tragic Overture, admirably 
rendered under the conductorship of Mr. 
Stanford. The concert was well attended. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The fifth public concert of tho St. Cecilia 
Society will take place next Thursday evening, 
June 19, at St. James’s Hall, when an in¬ 
teresting programme is announced, including 
works by Bach, Spontini, Hiller, Volkmau, and 
C. V. Stanford. The band and chorus of ladies 
will, ns usual, bo under the direction of Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson. 

The members and friends of tho London 
branch of the United Richard Wagner Society 
of Germany met on Monday, Juue 9, at the 
house of the president (the Earl of Dysart) to 
hear a lecture by Mr. Ferdinand Pracger. en¬ 
titled “ Personal Reminiscences of Richard 
Wagner.” This life-long friend of tho master 
testified to his generosity, and to the absence 
of conceit and envy in his nature ; ho touched 
upon his great powers as an orchestral con¬ 
ductor, and his marvellous gift of embuing 
every' character with strong individuality in 
his part-writing ; and he spoke of his friendship 
with Cipriani Potter, Tausig, Roeckel, and 
others. Roeckel appears to have been tho 
indirect cause of his political exile in 1848, for 
Roeckel possessed, to a remarkable degree, the 
power of influencing men with whom he came 


in contact. Referring to Wagner’s well- 
known conclusion that Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony has sounded the last note in abso¬ 
lute music, the lecturer ventured to disagree 
with him. Another interesting point was that 
Wagner was never able to ascertain con¬ 
clusively, in portions of his works, whether 
the poetry or the music first revealed itself 
to him. Mr. Moncure D. Conway will 
deliver the next lecture, on July 1, at the 
same place. 

We would call attention to some recent 
publications of Messrs. Novcllo:—A vocal score 
of >8 'jvjhr’s J fuss in C, lately' noticed in the 
Academy on the occasion of its performance 
by the Leslie Choir. It is a work which we 
commend to the notice of choral societies; they 
will derive pleasure and profit from the study 

of it.- Palestrina's Mixta Ass’unpta est Maria, 

edited by W. 8. Rockstro for the use of the 
Bach Choir. The music was not sung in Pal¬ 
estrina’s time without expression and certain 
changes of tempo. Whether or not Mr. Rockstro 
has gone farther than the composer intended 
seems to us open to question. In the Preface, 
however, he assumes sole responsibility for all 
marks of forte and piano and indications of time. 

- The Organists' Quarterly .Journal, parts 61 

and 62. There is some smooth and even clever 
writing in these two numbers, but not one piece 
that we would single out as specially attractive. 
The editor, Dr. Spark, contributes an Andante 
erpressieo to part 61, and in it wo find also a 
quiet unobtrusive Andante by J. H. Wallis. Dr. 
J. C. Tiley, in his fugue on tho fiist section of 
St. David’s hymn-tune, in vain tries the various 
devices of augmentation, diminution, and in¬ 
version, but they' proclaim rather than hide the 
dryness of the piece. Of part 62 wo need only 
mention a bright, though not very original, 
fmprorisata by E. T. Driffield and an Andante 
by George Gardiner. 
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LITERATURE. 

Mediaeval Military Architecture in England. 

By Geo. T. Clark. In 2 rols. With 

Illustrations. (Wyman.) 

Me. Clark has long been recognised as the 
first living authority in England on the sub¬ 
ject of castellated architecture. His well- 
known description of Caerphilly was drawn 
up in 1834 ; and there has seldom been any 
great gathering of antiquaries since that time 
at which he has not been called on to 
throw light upon the date, or the plan, or the 
construction of some neighbouring castle. He 
has now collected in two volumes the scat¬ 
tered papers which have from time to time 
been printed in the Transactions of different 
archaeological societies, and his collection is 
appropriately inscribed to Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
who stands alone among historians by his 
familiar knowledge of mediaeval architecture. 
It must not, however, be supposed that this 
is nothing more than a collected edition of 
Mr. Clark’s Essays; for it is his ambition to be 
the recognised historian of the castles of 
England and Wales, as Prof. Willis is of the 
cathedrals, and to be quoted as a critic of 
equal authority. He has therefore not only 
reprinted elaborate descriptions of 102 different 
fortresses, with exact details of each and 
plans drawn to scale, but he has prefixed by 
way of commentary twelve introductory 
chapters, in which the whole subject of mili¬ 
tary architecture is exhaustively discussed. 
This is the first attempt of the kind in the 
English language; and, although the same 
ground is partially traversed by M. Yiollet-le- 
Duc’s great work in French, there is sufficient 
divergence in the method employed and con¬ 
clusions arrived at to prove that the English 
scholar and the French architect worked in¬ 
dependently of each other. 

It is only within the last half-century that 
the construction of ancient buildings has been 
studied scientifically, and the founders of this 
science allowed ecclesiastical structures to 
engross their whole attention. Castles are 
ignored altogether by Hickman, who was the 
first to teach how the date of a building can 
be detected from the internal evidence sup¬ 
plied by its details. But his rules apply as 
much to one class of buildings as another, 
and Mr. Clark has made it the study of his 
life to apply them to fortresses. The prin¬ 
ciple which he has laboured to establish is 
that the architectural history of castles, 
although it may be aided by contemporary 
records such as sheriffs’ accounts and fabric 
rolls, must mainly be learned from the build¬ 
ings themselves and their earthworks. Even 
in the case of a ruin, where the ashlar casing 
has been stripped off, and there is nothing 
left but the rubble of the interior of the walls, 
the date can generally be fixed within narrow 
limits from the evidence afforded by the thick¬ 


ness of the walls, tho character of the 
materials, nnd the outline of tho work. The 
most puzzling cases are skilful restorations, 
when the castle has been converted into a 
gaol, as at Norwich, or into a palat e, as at 
Warwick. Mr. Clark, however, was in the 
position of an architect who had to make his 
bricks and quarry his stone by his own per¬ 
sonal labour before he could lay his founda¬ 
tions ; for, when ho first took the subject in 
hand, there were practically no means of 
comparing the plans and details of fortresses 
of different periods, except by actual inspec¬ 
tion and measurement. The descriptions of 
castles given in such books as King’s Muni- 
menta Antiqua and the Monumenta Vetusta 
are, with some few exceptions, neither full 
nor exact enough to serve any scientific pur¬ 
pose, while local historians make no preten¬ 
sions to accurate knowledge of architectural 
details. Even in the best and latest county 
Histories, such as Eyton’s Antiquities of Shrop¬ 
shire, in which the ownership of castles is 
traced from generation to generation with 
scrupulous care, no attempt is made to recover 
the story of the fabric, or to illustrate its past 
and present condition by plans of the area 
and a precis of tho characteristic features of 
the building. There were, therefore, no 
published data for the historian of military 
architecture to reason from until he had 
accumulated them by his own exertions. 

The earliest type of castle in England was 
a timber house, built on the top of a mound of 
earth from twenty to sixty feet high, which 
was formed from the contents of a broad and 
deep circumscribing ditch. The crest of the 
mound was fenced round by a wooden paling, 
and was approached by a steep bridge of 
planks across the ditch, and thence by steps 
up the mound. Thero is a good illustration 
of such a castle in the Bayeux tapestry, 
where the taking of Dinan is repre¬ 
sented by a conical mound surrounded by a 
moat and surmounted by wooden buildings, 
to which men with torches are ascending 
by a steep bridge. The favourite site for a 
mound was the summit of a natural hill near 
the bank of a navigable river, so as to insure 
tho means of transport and communication 
by water when the roads were beset or im¬ 
passable. These moated mounds, with base- 
courts at the side also moated, were dotted 
all over the country on both sides of the 
Channel from the ninth century, so that 
it is a mistake to suppose that the rapidity 
of the Norman conquest was owing to the 
want of strong places which could be defended. 
These primitive castles, with the towns which 
grew up round them, formed the “buhrs” 
mentioned in tho Laws of the English Kings, 
but “ buhr ” was Latinised into “ mota ” after 
the Conquest. 

Under the Anglo-Norman kings castles 
became an important factor in English politics, 
and exercised for two hundred years an in¬ 
fluence on public affairs which has scarcely 
received adequate notice from historians. 
While the Normans were a minority living 
among a hostile population, it was the policy 
of the Crown that a strong castle should be 
built on every great estate to secure the 
king’s peace as well as tho safety of the 
landowner. If he built on an old site, the 
Norman baron was satisfied to repair and 
strengthen the timber bulwarks of his English 


predecessor. But if a new site was chosen, 
where there were no earthworks to build 
upon, it was probably a post of importance, 
and a massive tower of stone was built to 
defend it. King William the Conqueror 
built in both kinds, for the new castle at 
York, which ho completed in eight days, 
must assuredly have been of timber; while 
the Tower of London, which ho built to 
overawe tho capital, was of stone, with 
solid walls twenty feet thick. Domesday 
does not enumerate castles, and of the fifty- 
two which are mentioned incidentally thirty- 
three at least were on old sites; but it is not 
certain how many of them wero of stone. 
Castle-building, however, was now a usual 
condition of baronial tenure, and, before the 
death of Henry I., England was overbuilt 
with fortresses of stone. They were either 
rectangular keeps, with massive walls, as at 
London and Rochester; or, if they were built 
on moated mounds, they were shell keeps of 
dimensions corresponding to the mound, for 
earthworks would not support the weight of 
solid masonry. 

The war between Stephen and the Empress 
Maud was virtually a contest between the 
owners of fortresses, who plundered their 
neighbours and rebelled against their Sovereign 
with equal impunity. A castlo like Cardiff, 
for instance, with a wall forty feet high and 
fourteen feet thick, was positively impregnable 
against assailants unprovided with military 
engines, and, as it could always be victualled 
from the sea, it could never be starved into 
submission by a siege. It was literally “ quot 
domini castellorum tot tyranni,” for during 
the civil war castles were garrisoned by 
marauding mercenaries, who were the terror 
of the country side. The first act of Henry 
II. after his accession was to demolish all 
the castles which had been built in tho last 
reign without the royal licence, and the 
number thus destroyed was, by the lowest 
computation, 385; but good order was not 
secured until every fortress in the realm had 
acknowledged the paramount authority of the 
Crown. Henry II. seized every occasion of 
getting baronial castles into his own hands, 
and when he granted an honour the castles 
were excepted from the grant. This policy 
was so steadily pursued that when the Hun¬ 
dred of Ongar was given to the King’s 
favourite Minister, Richard de Lucy (not 
Lacy, as Mr. Clark has it), the castle was 
withheld from him. King John, however, 
was unable to continue these precautions, and 
disorder prevailed until the guardians of 
Henry III. recovered with a strong hand 
castles which resisted the royal authority. 
When the lords of Bytham and Bedford 
castles refused to surrender them at the 
summons of the Regent, both fortresses were 
forthwith besieged by the royal troops and 
razed to the ground. Later in the same 
reign it was formally enacted that no sub¬ 
ject could lawfully fortify his house without 
the king’s licence, and the grant of such 
licences (“licentia crenellandi”) became an 
acknowledged branch of the royal preroga¬ 
tive. Tho law applied to manor-houses, 
monasteries, and cathedral closes, as well as 
to castles proper. The earliest licence on 
record is dated 1257, when the Bishop of 
Winchester had leave to fortify Portland 
Island. The latest was granted by Edward 
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1Y.; and the whole number which has been 
discovered between 1257 and 1476 is 382, 
but only seventeen of them are of later date 
than the death of Richard II. 

The reign of Edward I. was marked by the 
introduction of castles of a new type, which 
were better suited to the requirements of 
the period. They are called concentric or 
Edwardian castles, and were built on a scale 
of size and magnificence hitherto unknown on 
this side of the Channel. The chief character¬ 
istic of a concentric castle is that it has 
several lines of defence, one within the other, 
with towers at the angles and along the walls, 
so that the garrison fought under shelter, and 
threw their missiles without exposing them¬ 
selves to the enemy. The best-known ex¬ 
amples are the castles which were built by 
King Edward at Conway and Carnarvon, and 
other places round Snowdon, to maintain 
order in his newly conquered territory. They 
were palaces as well as fortresses, and were 
built with spacious state rooms, highly 
decorated, and fitted for the residence of 
a Court. The earliest and finest of these 
palatial castles was Caerphilly, which was 
built by King Edward’s son-in-law Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Hertford and Gloucester, 
to bar the pass from the hill country of 
Glamorgan into Monmouthshire. It covered 
thirty acres, and was second only to Windsor 
in grandeur; but its erection was so quickly 
followed by the conquest of Wales that its 
strength as a fortress was never put to 
the proof, and it has no historical associa¬ 
tions connected with it. The same may be 
said of the castles which King Edward built 
in North Wales, and of the castles of a still 
later period, such as Bodiham and Bolton, 
which were built with the ransoms of prisoners 
taken in the French wars. These later castles 
have great architectural merits, but are want¬ 
ing in historical interest when compared with 
castles of ancient foundation, which were built 
for purely military purposes to defend the 
marches or an exposed district, and were the 
chief seats of ancient baronies with manorial 
dependencies in different counties. The 
tenants of these manors had from time im¬ 
memorial done suit and service at their lord’s 
castlo, which they were bound by feudal 
obligations to guard and keep in repair. The 
castles were centres of a long series of 
historical associations, which still cling to the 
ruins; while the grander structures of a 
later age, which had no roots in the past, 
were forgotten as soon as they fell into decay. 
These early castles, which were either 
reotangular towers or shell keeps standing on 
earthworks, were inconvenient for habitation. 
When, therefore, their lords began to reside 
in them, courts had to bo • erected at the side 
until the original castle became a keep, which 
was approached through a succession of 
baileys. The additions were governed by the 
nature of the ground, but the outer courts 
wero designed to supply improved means of 
defence as well as increased accommodation. 
Chepstow Castle is a good example of a 
Norman tower converted by additions into a 
concentric castle. The tower is as old as 
Domesday ; but the castle, which in its ruins 
is one of the glories of the "Wye, was the work 
of Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, who 
died in 1306. All the ancient castles of 
which any considerable remains exist were 


similarly converted into Edwardian castles, 
but the date of the alteration is not always so 
clearly ascertained as at Chepstow. Mr. 
Clark, however, teaches his readers to deter¬ 
mine such dates from internal evidence, and 
his book wants nothing but an index to make 
it an invaluable work of reference. 

Edmond Chesieb Wateks. 


A Record of Ellen Watson. Arranged and 

Edited by Anna Buckland. (Macmillan.) 

TnosE who watch with interest the progress 
of the higher education of women will 
remember that in 1877 the Meyer do Roth¬ 
schild Exhibition at University College was 
awarded to a young woman, the first of her 
sex to be admitted to the senior class of pure 
mathematics then conducted by Prof. Clifford, 
and to the senior class of physics of which 
Prof. Carey Foster was the lecturer. They 
will remember, too, hearing with regret, 
hardly three years later, of the untimely close 
of the career so hopefully begun. This little 
book is a not too partial record of the short 
life of this girl-student, who died at the age 
of twenty-four, not, it should be said, of any 
weakness traceable to the character of her 
studies, but from a family tendency to pul¬ 
monary consumption. 

Ellen Watson was bom in 1856. She was 
the eldest of a large family; and, after passing 
the Junior Cambridge Local Examination in 
1870, she left school and divided her time 
between private study and the tuition of her 
younger sisters. As her own work was found 
to suffer from the distractions to which a 
dutiful and affectionate elder sister is in¬ 
evitably exposed at home, she was sent for a 
time to Miss Buss’s North London Collegiate 
School, and in 1872 passed the Cambridge 
Senior Examination in the First Honours 
Class. Then, returning home, “ she read 
natural philosophy, Greek, Latin, and mathe¬ 
matics, for the most part without assistance,” 
for about a year and a-half, after which, in 
1874, she went up for the Women’s Exami¬ 
nation then held by the London University 
(answering to matriculation), and, passing in 
honours, became entitled to the Gilchrist 
Scholarship at Girton. It is impossible not 
to regret, with her biographer, that she 
decided against availing herself of this oppor¬ 
tunity for carrying on her studies in the 
luxurious independence of college life. But 
her life would perhaps any way have been 
short; and it is certainly not the less beautiful 
because of her fixed resolve not to let the 
expenses of her education become burdensome 
to the family resources, and, in fact, to post¬ 
pone this education itself to the consideration 
that she was “ wanted at home.” There is 
nothing in the memoir to indicate that she 
considered herself to be making a sacrifice ; 
but among the smaller heroisms of life one 
does not often meet with a finer than the one 
by which Ellen succeeded in combining the 
higher mathematics with her home work of 
nursery govemessing. She “ solved the diffi¬ 
culty by retiring to rest at the same time as 
the younger children, and then rising at four 
in the morning, so as to get some hours’ work 
before the little ones were ready to begin 
their day with her.” If the Dean of 
Chichester ever repents of his railing accusa¬ 


tions against studious youth, it is at the 6hrine 
of Ellen Watson he should do his penance. 

Fortunately, this good girl had enough 
original genius for her favourite subjects 
(pure mathematics and physics) to bo able to 
work profitably alone, and also to know when 
she required further help and direction. In 
1876, when she was twenty, she was prepared 
to join the senior students at University Col¬ 
lege ; and Prof. Clifford, who was naturally 
much interested in such a pupil, believed her 
to be capable of original work in those higher 
regions of mathematical research which, under 
his guidance, she found even more alluring 
than physics. It should be mentioned that 
she was herself engaged in teaching while 
preparing for the examination which “ placed 
her in the position of first mathematical 
student of that year in University College.” 
And, in fact, her only fault or mistake seems 
to have been that she did not fully realise 
that exceptional talents modify the duties of 
their possessor, though they do not justify the 
neglect of duty. It is better for the world 
that its Ellen Watsons should not be over¬ 
burdened during their own years of growth 
and preparation with tasks adapted for people 
of ordinary powers and mature years. 

In 1878 the disease of the lungs became 
more threatening; and in the following year 
Ellen, accompanied by one of her brothers, 
went out to the Cape, where she died in 
December 1880, having taught in. a school to 
within a few days of her death. The few 
notes, lectures, and papers included in the 
volume are mainly of interest as showing the 
direction of the writer’s thoughts. She had a 
well-rounded, wholesome, and complete mind 
and nature; energy and enthusiasm, which 
would have refused to be satisfied with the 
life of a mere student; a sympathetic nature 
which won her many friends, from the babies 
on ship-board to the great mathematician 
whom she liked to call her “ master,” whose 
death was one of her great sorrows. Pupil 
and master had, in fact, many points in 
common. With both, the passion for truth 
and the craving for devoted action were 
natural instincts, and the impulses of devotion 
controlled by science could only lead with 
both to an enthusiasm for the cause of social 
amelioration. As a girl, Ellen Watson was 
untroubled by religious doubts or convictions, 
and her first letters to friends are contentedly 
and unaggressively sceptical; but she was o£ 
too impassioned and earnest a nature to be 
content without some religion. That of her 
chief personal friends was orthodox; and, as the 
need for close spiritual sympathy was one of 
the motives for her search, it is not surprising 
that she ended by accepting the religion of 
her friends. It may be doubted if her ortho¬ 
doxy would have lasted longer than the phase 
of Anglicanism through which it is said Prof. 
Clifford passed as an undergraduate; and it is 
not a little remarkable that side by side with her 
Christianity Miss Watson’s thoughts on social 
subjects began in Africa to take a turn for 
which there can have been little prompting 
in her surroundings. She read Ruskin’s attack 
on usury and the Bishop of Manchester with 
much enthusiasm, wished to have Marx’s Das 
Capital sent to her, and, in fact, seemed to 
be in danger of forgetting among such studies 
the potentialities of “ mathematics ^ as the 
| source of new principles in physics.” Kw 
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she lived, there is no reason to fear that she 
■would have missed her path in the long ran ; 
still less should we allow it to be said that 
such a bright and blameless youth is wasted, 
and its end a pure tragedy, only relieved by 
the religious faith in which she died. Is not 
such a career infinitely less tragic than one 
spun out to thrice the length, and destitute 
throughout of the knowledge and kindliness 
which command respect and admiration for 
this mere girl ? Is it not an end fit, after all, to 
content even the exorbitant ambition of youth 
that, so long as people talk idly about danger 
to the unselfishness and charm of women from 
a share in manly studies, so long Ellen Watson 
will be remembered as a living refutation to the 
tale ? And, when the ghost of that fear is laid, 
we may hope that the generations of students 
of both sexes who will compete for the “ Ellen 
Watson Scholarship ” will draw inspiration 
also from her memory, and take up the task 
she left with more, not less, courage and 
energy, because “ the night comcth wherein 
no man can work.” Edith Simcox. 


Kildrostan: a Dramatic Poem. By Walter 

G. Smith. (Glasgow : MacLehose.) 

Da. Smith’s new book so sparkles with good 
things from first to last that we should like 
well to bo able to accord to it as an artistic 
whole the same unqualified praise which is 
strictly due to most of its constituent parts ; 
and, if we hesitate to do so, the hesitation is 
still no disparagement. We might stand with 
the like dubious feelings before many even 
great works, and a great work not one of Dr. 
Smith’s books pretends to be. . Of every book 
that he has published, however, one can say 
that what it does pretend to be, it is. As a 
poet he never scales any dizzy heights; but 
then he nover attempts any dizzy heights. 
It is no small merit in a poet, at this day, to 
have an accurate sense of his own bounds, 
and an entire freedom from any restless wish 
to overleap them. 

A dramatic poem frankly and “realistic¬ 
ally ” modem as to its personages and its tone 
—reared, too, upon a framework of incident 
like that of the contemporary novel—but with 
every scene of its five acts preluded and 
rounded off by a chorus corresponding in 
function to the chorus of Greek drama, cannot 
but be viewed as something of an experiment, 
and no easy one. Merely to say, as we can 
without reservation, that the familiar nature 
of the present-day subject-matter and the 
antique mode of the lyrical commentary do 
not clash, but fuse harmoniously, is to record 
a success of art. Many of the choruses, 
though always springing organically from the 
immediate action or emotion of tho drama, 
form something like separate poems of much 
beauty. The trite and commonplace character 
of that on p. 137 in shape of a sonnet (a 
vehicle which, from its associations and tra¬ 
ditions, seems out of place there) is notably 
exceptional. Perhaps tho verses on p. 61, in 
their tenderly beautiful close, swerve too 
much from that attitude of “ ideal spectator” 
which criticism has assigned to the chorus. 
Classic example is undoubtedly adducible for 
such a divergence; but, though in the face of 
authority, we are disposed to think that the 
right mood and frame of mind of the chorus is 
sympathetic aloofness—a mood and frame of 


mind elsewhere throughout Dr. Smith’s choric 
passages maintained with grace and power. 

The minor dramatis personae are a mixed 
group, who, though singly not remarkable, 
produce, as a whole, an effect of picturesque 
diversity; while the heroine, Ina Lome, the 
orphan daughter of the minister—a piece of 
entirely charming portraiture—moves like a 
spirit of sweetness and purity through the 
unrestful distraction of passions which jar 
and events which go awry. Her lover, the 
prime personage of the drama, Sir Diarmid 
MacAlpine, strikes one as being rather heavy 
in make and automatic in movement—a 
little wooden , as we say familiarly—but this 
may be the result of intention on Dr. Smith’s 
part. Not so, however, the “modem poet,” 
Tremain, Sir Diarmid’s college-friend, 

“ Who worships Thor and Odin when he tires 
Of Zeus, and Aphrodite, and Apollo,” 

and who unites in himself the best culture, 
the newest atheism, and the most decorative 
sensuality of our time. He is not a grotesque 
caricature like Bunthom, and he is not a 
serious imaginative creation like Sydney 
Dobell’s Balder, but takes possession of an 
unoccupied space somewhere between the two. 
He may, for aught we know, be a portrait, 
but more probably he is only a typo piquantly 
exaggerated. His graceful gambols upon tho 
precipitous verge of impropriety, until their 
novel charm is staled, are half shocking and 
wholly delightful to Doris Cattanach, a High¬ 
land proprietress of questionable antecedents. 
His purpose in coming to the Highlands on 
a visit to Sir Diarmid was to “ gather sensa¬ 
tions ” among the lochs and hills. Ho goes 
to a “ Holy Fair,” and accounts for his 
apparently incongruous presence amid the 
assembled saintliness thus :— 

“ Why should I not 
Enrich my soul with all experiences 
Of life and passion, to be moulded duly 
Into pure forms of art P I came to see 
The Christian superstition, where I heard 
The thing was really living.” 

Of course, he is a worshipper of woman, but 
hates 

“ Your meek and milky girls that dare not kiss 
A burning passion clinging to your lips.” 

Female charm, to touch him, must be of a 
fierce and coiling and venomous sort. The 
archetype of ideal womanhood appears to be 
the snake. “ I like,” he says, 

“ to play with adders. I had one 
I loved once as you love your dog, and bad 
Subtler communion with it, richer thoughts 
From its uprearings and its wondrous eyes 
Than you shall get from any noisy hound 
With its rough shows of liking.” 

He falls in love with Doris Cattanach, hut 
cannot help also admiring Ina Lome, in whom 
he ditcovers a wonderful suggestion of Pallaa- 
Athcne. He explains that 

“ Boris must learn to put up with a heart 
That loves all beauty, and has room for all.” 

Sad to say, the “modem poet” ere long 
turns out to be a poor creature ; and Doris is 
the evil genius of the drama, who spins a 
web of calamity for others, but is herself 
entangled in it instead, and ends tragically. 

Among the minor characters, not least 
exquisite in conception is Morag, the old 
nurse at the Manse, with her gleams of quaint 
involuntary wit, and her talk passing at times 


into unconscious poetry, so that it comes 
naturally for her to say to Ina Lome, 

“ Why will you shut 
Tho door to every caller, and tit here 
As lonely as a seal in some sea-cave, 

Or heron dreaming by a moorland burn P ” 

We must confess to being haunted by the 
liquid murmur of those last two lines j and, 
in the final one, readers who are not above 
noticing minute technical matters may see an 
illustration of what the predominance of the 
letter r can do in the production of melody. 
A companion instance is in Keats’s “un- 
describod sounds ” that “ wither drearily on 
barren moors.” 

We expressed, at starting, some slight un¬ 
certainty as to the entire satisfactoriness of 
Kildrostan when looked at as a whole, with 
all details merged in the general impression. 
In conclusion, we are half disposed to be un¬ 
critically inconsistent and recall our doubts. 
What makes us waver is the fact that, in 
some portions of the book, the unredeemed 
prose of life is too invasive, and vexes with 
its presence tho sunlight or the starlight 
which we would fain see regnant ever. Dr. 
Smith has shown not seldom tho power of 
treating common things with the touch that 
illumines and makes new. If that power 
were less intermittent with him our content 
would be more unalloyed. 

William Watson. 


American Explorations in tho Ice Zones. By 
Prof. J. E. Nourse. (Boston, U.S.: Lotli- 
rop; London: Triibner.) 

Ammicans may be justly proud of their share 
in the history of Arctic exploration, for their 
record fully makes up in quality what it 
lacks in quantity, and Prof. Noursc’s carefully 
compiled and profusely illustrated summary 
of tho work of American explorers in tho 
Polar regions supplies a want that has 
existed for some years. The remarkablo 
sledge journey of three thousand miles by 
Lieut. Schwatka, the cruise and loss of tho 
Jeannette, and tho results of tho relief ex¬ 
peditions sent out. for De Long by tho 
Treasury Department under Capt. Hooper, 
and by tho Navy Department under Lieut. 
Berry, arc still fresh in our recollection; hut 
a third of a century has now passed since the 
despatch of the first Griimell Expedition for 
the relief of Franklin, and the original 
narratives of the voyages of Lieut. Do Haven, 
Dr. Kane, the late Admiral Rodgers, and Dr. 
Hayes, and of the three expeditions of Capt. 
Hall, are not always accessible. The delight¬ 
ful volumes from the pen of Dr. Kane, which 
few Arctic books can rival in point of 
dramatic interest and vivid description, are, 
indeed, singularly scarce considering that the 
sales of the first year reached tho enormous 
total of sixty-five thousand copies; while tho 
publications of the United States Government, 
in official form, aro too bulky for the con¬ 
venience of general readers. Frof. Nourse 
has now placed the records of these and other 
adventures within the reach of all; and he 
has added a notice of the expedition under 
Lieut, (late Admiral) Wilkes, in 1838-42, 
which was the first sent out by the United 
States for scientific purposes. In this country 
such a work would be sure of a warm wel¬ 
come at any time, since the most brilliant 
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and noteworthy achievements which it recalls 
to our minds originated in a generous desire 
to relieve one of our own expeditions, or 
rescue its survivors, and Englishmen will 
always cherish a feeling of gratitude for the 
gallant efforts which were made on behalf 
of their countrymen. Its appearance is, 
however, singularly opportune at the present 
time, when the issue of the Greely Belief 
Expedition is being awaited in Europe and 
America with such deep anxiety. The last 
chapter contains an interesting account of 
the unsuccessful attempts to communicate 
with Lieut. Greely in 1882 and 1883, and is, 
therefore, of immediate interest. 

It will be remembered that the Greely 
Expedition was sent out by the United States 
Signal Service under the auspices of the 
International Arctic Committee, and is now 
the only one of the observing parties about 
whose fate we are still in doubt. It took up 
its quarters in Lady Franklin Bay, in Robeson 
Channel, in August 1881; and Lieut. Greely’s 
instructions were to abandon his station not 
later than September 1883, if no relief had 
reached him by that time. He was furnished 
with stores for at least three years; and a 
steam-launch and three other boats adapted 
to the navigation of Smith Sound were sup¬ 
plied for purposes of exploration and retreat. 
There was, therefore, little danger of the 
expedition running short of provisions or the 
means of escape, unless some unexpected dis¬ 
aster happened. But the navigation of Smith 
Sound is extremely uncertain; and, though 
the Proteus, which took out the expedition 
in 1881, succeeded in reaching her destination 
in eight days from the date of leaving 
Littleton Island, the relief expeditions of 
1882 aod 1883 were completely baffled, in 
spite of the most persevering efforts, and 
the Proteus herself was last year crushed in 
the ice, her crew escaping with difficulty to 
Capo York, where they were rescued by the 
Yantic. The first expedition, however, had 
managed to land stores and boats on Cape 
Sabine and Littleton Island, and a whaleboat 
was left at Cape Isabella. Lieut. Beebe, 
who was in command, was satisfied that these 
would be readily found by Lieut. Greely if he 
should come down to Cape Sabine ; and last 
year Baron Nordenskiold brought home a 
native rumour that the party, which consisted 
of twenty-five men, had all succeeded in 
escaping to Littleton Island, except two who 
had died. The situation, therefore, is not by 
any means hopeless; but its seriousness was 
fully recognised by the board of officers 
appointed to consider the measures to be 
taken this year, and a strong search expedi¬ 
tion has accordingly been sent to the rescue. 

The general anxiety with regard to the 
missing expedition was feelingly expressed 
by Lord Aberdare in his Presidential Address 
to the Royal Geographical Society last 
November. “ There is much reason to fear,” 
he said, 

“that some disaster has befallen these gallant 
men, and that some of them have perished 
during their prolonged detention in that most 
rigorous portion of the Polar regions. Such 
a fate, happening to any people, would be 
certain to evoke our warm regrets; but the 
feeling is heightened when we remember with 
how keen a sympathy the American people 
have ever followed the disasters of British 
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adventurers in Arctic seas, and how generous 
and untiring have been their efforts to carry 
relief to the sufferers as long as the slightest 
chance remained of their being still in the land 
of the living.” 

These remarks will be appreciated by every¬ 
one ; and we can only hope that the Greely 
Expedition may not form an exception to the 
happy issue of the various national scientific 
enterprises which were the outcome of the 
International Polar Commission, and which 
promise to contribute so largely to the stock 
of human knowledge. 

A book of this kind covers far too much 
ground to be reviewed in anything like detail. 
All that can bo done is to indicate its leading 
features, and touch briefly on the points of 
more immediate interest. Having done so 
much, it is only necessary to add that each 
chapter is worthy of careful reading; and, 
though the diction occasionally sounds un¬ 
familiar to English cars, the design of the 
work has been well and successfully carried out. 
The illustrations, which have been selected 
from the various works referred to in the text, 
though very interesting, are of unequal merit; 
but it is satisfactory to note that there is 
a fair Index, and a capital circumpolar map 
showing the latest discoveries, while the 
Appendix contains a list of the chief publica¬ 
tions on North Polar explorations during the 
present century. Altogether, the volume is 
a useful addition to Arctic literature. 

George T. Temple. 


BOOKS OX ENGLISH DIALECTS. 

A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases. 

By the Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. 

English Dialect Words in the Eighteenth 
Century: as shown in the “ Universal 
Etymological Dictionary” of Nathaniel 
Bailey. Edited by W. E. A. Axon. 
(English Dialect Society; Triibner.) 

An Older Form of the “ Treatyse of Fysshynge 
xcyth an Angle ” attributed to Dame Juliana 
Barnes. With Preface and Glossary by 
Thomas Satcbell. (Satchcll.) 

From Sir William Cope’s introductory remarks 
to his Glossary we gather that in Hampshire 
the influence of Board and National schools 
has been even more effectual than in most 
other counties in occasioning tho disuse of 
the local form of our language. Un¬ 
fortunately, very little attempt was made to 
record the words of the Hampshire dialect 
before they began to be displaced by the 
“ standard English ” of the certificated school¬ 
master. It is, therefore, not altogether the 
author’s fault that this Glossary is somewhat 
meagre in comparison with some of those 
previously published by the English Dialect 
Society. At the same time, there are 
indications that the vocabulary is not quite 
so complete as it might have been made with 
a little more pains. The form wold (for old) 
is not given in its alphabetical place or in 
the remarks on pronunciation, although it 
occurs in the sentence quoted in illustration 
of the word “ blare.” If the Hampshire 
people call the lady-bird “God A’mighty’s 
colly-cow,” it may be presumed that “ colly- 
cow ” is used in this county, as in some other 
districts, as a child’s word for a cow. The 
word, however, does not appear in the Glos¬ 


sary. We are told that the meadow-pipit is 
known as the “ butty-lark ”— i.e., companion- 
bird, in allusion to its supposed affection for 
the cuckoo. If this explanation be correct, it 
would seem that the word “ butty,” a com¬ 
panion, which is well known in the Midland 
counties, must, at least formerly, have been 
found in the Hampshire dialect. It would have 
been worth while to state whether it is still in 
use. If a Hampshire newspaper were to set 
apart a column for dialectal “Notes and 
Queries,” as has been done in other counties, 
it seems probable that an extensive supple¬ 
ment to the Glossary could easily be compiled 
from the material which would be supplied by 
local correspondents. 

In most of its phonetic features the Hamp¬ 
shire dialect seems to agree with those of the 
South-western counties generally. The flat¬ 
tening of / and s into v and *, and the change 
of th into d (as in drough for “through,” 
and adin for “ within ”), are found in some of 
the words contained in the Glossary. Probably 
these peculiarities are confined to a portion 
of the county; it would be interesting to 
know the precise boundary of the district in 
which they prevail. Another characteristic 
which this dialect shares with those of the 
neighbouring counties is the eccentric use 
of the genders in pronouns. The saying 
that in Hampshire everything is called 
“ he ” except a tom-cat is commonly applied 
to the Wiltshire dialect as well. Sir William 
Cope says that this statement “ is not strictly 
true,” the actual rule being that everything 
is masculine except a cat, a waggon or any 
sort of carriage, and a saw, which are always 
“ she.” The dialect has many amusing 
peculiarities in words and idiom. “If the 
Hampshire folk were told that the parson 
was 1 spiritual,’ they would think he was 
angry." The words “ break” and “ tear” have 
exchanged meanings: “ I have a-tom my best 
decanter or china dish; I have a-broke my 
fine cambric apom.” A person who is sulky, 
or in the dumps, is said to have the “peezy- 
weezies,” or the “ hansy-jansios.” A “ fore- 
right ” person is one who rushes into an 
action without considering its consequences. 
It is to be hoped that the schoolmaster 
will not succeed in banishing this expressive 
adjective. Another good word is “ any- 
when,” after the analogy of anywhere. 
“Ramards” means towards the right, and 
“toards” towards the left. It is explained 
that “ ramards ” is a corruption of frontwards, 
but the use of the words seems difficult to 
account for. Perhaps the allusion may be to 
the fact that in pointing to an object on the 
right the hand is moved away from the body, 
and in pointing to one on the left it is moved 
towards it. The popular names of plants are 
extremely interesting. It would have been 
well if the author had given the usual English 
equivalents in addition to the botanical names. 
Among the many archaisms of the dialect 
may be noted the verb “beet,” to mend a 
fire; “malm,” for soil; “rear-mouse” and 
“ flitter-mouse,” for a bat; “mark-ash” and 
“ mark-oak,” for trees indicating a boundary; 
“ chilver-lamb ” (Anglo-Saxon cilfor-lamb), a 
ewe-lamb; and “vinnow,” for mouldiness. 
Sir William Cope has included in the Glossary 
the peculiar words in use at Winchester 
School, but few, if any, of these seem to have 
their origin in the local dialect. 
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Bailey’s Dictionary, in one or other of its 
many editions, is a hook so easily procurable 
that Mr. Axon may, perhaps, seem to have 
undertaken a superfluous task in reprinting 
from it tho words which are interesting to 
the student of English dialects. However, 
the reprint is based on a comparison of two 
different editions, and the book is enriched 
with some valuable illustrative notes (not, 
indeed, so numerous as we could wish) from 
the pen of Prof. Skeat. Mr. Axon’s well- 
written Introduction gives some interesting 
information, not previously published, respect¬ 
ing the author of the Dictionary, and an 
exhaustive bibliography of his works. Con¬ 
sidering tho time at which he lived, Bailey 
possessed much sound philological instinct; 
and his intelligent interest in provincial 
dialects is very remarkable. The dialectal 
words which he gives may nearly always 
be relied upon as genuine, though he is 
not always right with regard to the localities 
to which he assigns them. The word 
“ bummel-kite,” a blackberry, for instance, 
which is quoted as belonging to Yorkshire, 
does not seem ever to have been known in 
the North, though it appears in Sir William 
Cope’s Hampshire Glossary. Mr. Axon is 
probably right in his claim to have included 
all Bailey’s words which have any bearing 
on the study of dialect, hut ho has inserted 
several words which are clearly superfluous. 
The word gry, for instance, defined (after 
Locke) as the thousandth part of a “ philo¬ 
sophical foot,” is as purely a technical term as 
“ millimetre.” By a curious oversight, no 
key is given to the meaning of Bailey’s 
abbreviations. The reader can scarcely be 
expected to discover for himself that “ 0. S.” 
means “ Old Statute.” 

Mr. Satchell’s edition of the older form of 
the famous “Treatyse of Fysshinge,” though 
not printed at the expense of the English 
Dialect Society, may be regarded as practically 
one of the society’s publications, the editor 
having prepared a special impression in octavo 
for presentation to tho subscribers. Mr. 
Denison’s MS., from which this edition is 
printed, is pronounced by Prof. Skeat to 
belong to a date earlier than the year 1450. 
Mr. Satchell has extended the abbreviations 
of the MS., the omitted letters being given in 
Ualie. Tho text, as printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1496, seems to be a somewhat free 
adaptation of that of the Denison MS. In 
point of literary style, the later version is 
generally superior. Some readers may be 
surprised to see the name of tho presumed 
author given as “Dame Juliana Barnes” 
instead of Berners, but the former orthography 
is that employed by Wynkyn de Worde. Mr. 
Satchell has added a Glossary of the obsolete 
words, in the preparation of which he has been 
assisted by Prof. Skeat. 

Heney Bbadley. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Dorothy Forster. By Walter Besant. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus ) 

Derna Boyle. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Man Proposes. By Mrs. A. Phillips. In 3 
vols. (W, H. Allen.) 


Under the Lilies and Roses. By Florence 

Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Dissolving Views. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 

In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

The World of Cant. (Bristol: Thatcher.) 
The history of the unfortunate Earl of Dcr- 
wentwater has furnished Mr. Besant with the 
groundwork of Dorothy Forster. Tho brief 
but romantic rebellion winch had the hand¬ 
some Northern nobleman for its head is not a 
hackneyed subject so far as fiction is con¬ 
cerned, and Mr. Besant is to bo con¬ 
gratulated upon the way in which ho has 
mado it serve the purposes of his story. 
But he is too wise a workman to allow a 
novel to be merely a narrative of dry historical 
events. While ho has entered fully into the 
spirit of the time, and reproduced its life 
with much quaint conceit and humour, he 
also treats us to a love episode which is one 
of the most sweet and charming to be found in 
his many books. Dorothy Forster is a heroine 
worthy of tho love of so noble and handsome 
a gentleman as Derwentwater. Pure as a 
child, and lovely as a rose in June, she has 
yet a brave soul, which is sorely tested in its 
comparatively brief pilgrimage of life. No¬ 
thing could be more delightful than the recital 
of the love passages between her and the 
Earl—she with her maidenly charms and 
loveliness, he with his true nobility and 
chivalry. Their religion becomes an insuper¬ 
able bar to their union; but even after the 
Earl’s violent death, and until her own spirit 
is released from the body, she keeps in her 
heart the memory of the affection which, 
from its depth and purity, did her so 
much honour. Dorothy’s brother Tom be¬ 
comes the General Forster of the rebel 
army. He is taken prisoner to London, and 
awaits sentence of death. Dorothy travels 
to see him—an undertaking fraught with 
dangers—and by woman’s wit the prisoner 
is enabled to escape to France. But per¬ 
haps there is no character so striking 
and original as that of Mr. Antony Halyard, 
General Forster’s early tutor, and chaplain 
and friend to the end. Hilyaid belongs to a 
type now extinct. His head is as full of 
learning as his skin is too frequently full of 
wine. He is a very Crichton in cleverness. 
He has been rusticated from his university 
for lampoons on his superiors, for he has an 
incorrigible and an irrepressible wit. He can 
write verses, quote the most recondite of 
Latin authors, sing a song, act in a manner 
not unworthy of the lights of the dramatic 
stage, and drink with the most jovial 
and competent topers in all Northumber¬ 
land. When his master promotes him to the 
rank of chaplain, he is afraid he shall lose 
him as a boon companion, so he pathetically 
onquires, “ But when you have the cassock 
and bands, you will not cease from drinking 
and singing, will you ? ” And Hilyard 
replies, “ Sir, I shall bo like unto Friar John 
des Entommeurs. In the gown I shall only 
drink the deeper.” He has much shrewd 
wisdom, too, as when he says, “ The more 
ignorant the partisan, the more thorough he 
is. Wherefore, the Lord protect us from 
wars of religion, in which every common 
soldier knows more than his officers.” His 
learning sometimes bubbles up at inconvenient 
seasons, When he informs Dorothy of the 
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arrest of her brother, and she is impatient for 
fuller news, he interlards his conversation 
with irrelevant matter : “ There is a passage 
in Livy, but lot that pass.” “ It hath been 

truly said by Seneca in his book-” 

“ Besides, there is the famous passage of 
Boethius,” &c., &c. 

An admirable study of Irish life and 
character is Mrs. Riddell’s Berna Boyle, a 
love story of the County Down. Bema is a 
very high-spirited young lady, whose beauty 
and manners might well attract such a lover 
as Gorman Muir. He is in every way 
worthy of her, notwithstanding that he is tho 
principal in her abduction. This scene, 
typical of many for which hot-blooded Celtic 
lovers have been responsible, is described 
with considerable skill and graphic power. It 
would be unjust to the author to reveal the 
details of her plot; but we can promise the 
reader that he will bo deeply interested in it. 
It is one conspicuous merit of this novel that 
all the characters are well and vividly drawn 
—there is not one who is shadowy and unsub¬ 
stantial—and the local colour of the narrative 
is excellently rendered. Though the story 
is not without its sterner passages, these are 
now and again lighted up with real Irish 
humour. Berna’s mother is as good as one 
of the creations of Dickens, and Ensign 
Ludham, the “brightest ornament of the 
Rutlandshire ragamuffins,” is worthy to bear 
her company. He has been taught that he 
is very delicate, and that ho must be well 
taken care of, for “there are only five 
healthy persons botweon him and a baronetcy,” 
so that his life is a very valuable one. Dis¬ 
coursing with Mr. Muir, Ludham observes, 
“ Of course, the fact of having had a great¬ 
grandfather who was hung would score 
immensely in your favour; but descent isn’t 
everything.” 

Mrs. Phillips’s Benedicta was a distinctly 
able novel, and, remembering this, we must 
confess to some disappointment with her new 
story. It is rather thin, and lacks the fresh¬ 
ness of its predecessor. Moreover, the plot is 
not very strong, and it is worked out at too 
great a length for what there is of it. Tho 
work would have been much better had it 
been compressed into two volumes. Captain 
Austin is nursed through a serious illness at 
a sea-side boarding-house, and falls in love 
with the supposed daughter of the landlady. 
The latter is of a very humble, if not vulgar, 
type; but Hagar, her daughter, is of an 
altogether different order. She has a dis¬ 
tinguished air and breeding, which in the 
mind of Austin puts her even beyond the 
county ladies with whom his family asso¬ 
ciates. He marries her, but resolves to keep 
his union secret from his friends. That we 
can understand; but we cannot understand 
why he should prevent his wife from 
going to see her mother on her death¬ 
bed, when the knowledge of this visit could 
not reach his family. On receiving one of 
the most pathetic letters that could be 
penned, in which his wife implores to be 
allowed to see the being who had lavished 
all her affection upon her, he exclaims, 

“ I’m . - if you shall go. Curse her! Let 

her die! The sooner the better! ” Yet he 
is represented as passionately loving his 
wife. Hagar goes without his consent to 
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soothe tlio flying moments of Mrs. Mullocks. 
Her husband follows her, takes away their 
child in a cab, and is overtaken by a storm. 
An accident follows, and tho child is killed. 
This is an eventual means of reconciliation, 
and it is at last discovered that Hagar is the 
child of high-born parents, and that she had 
fallen in her infancy into the charge of her 
supposed mother. Mrs. Austin, the Captain’s 
aristocratic mother, is as implacablo as her 
son. She roundly declares that she would 
rather have had a fast woman for a daughter- 
in-law than a low-bom one. She thanks God 
when she hears that their child is dead; and 
when she is pressed to go and see her son she 
says, “ I swear before God I would not go to 
him now, not if I heard he were dying.” 
This is not only unpleasant; it is unnatural. 
But, now we have done fault-finding, we may 
say that there are many good passages in this 
novel, and excellent touches of character. 
Hagar herself, and her supposed mother, are 
true and natural. Taken altogether, it shows 
that the author is capable of work beyond the 
average. 

Many of the characters in Miss Marryat’s 
Under the Lilies and Hoses are such as to 
disgust a stranger with the British aris¬ 
tocracy. They are, of course, the exception 
and not the rule; but such a mass of intrigue 
and vice as is here revealed is not pleasant to 
think of. There is Lady Swansdown, a pro¬ 
fessional beauty, for instance, “ whose photo¬ 
graph may be purchased for eighteenpence at 
any shop that deals in similar produce.” She 
still lives under tho protection of her husband, 
though her lover is beneath tho same roof. 
There is her confidante, Mrs. Beverley, about 
whom the less said the better; there is Mrs. 
Walter Pullen, respecting whom equal silence 
should be maintained; there is Lady Patrick 
Lisle, represented as a better specimen of 
womankind, but, nevertheless, given to vulgar 
slang to an inordinate degreo ; and there are 
others of whom we wish to know nothing, and 
can only express our surprise that the author 
should have wasted so much time upon these 
worthless individuals. The Countess receives 
with all apparent affection one respecting 
whom she whispers to her friend, “ If I could 
poison her and her husband to-morrow, with¬ 
out detection, I would.” The men are little 
better. Not one is removed from the in¬ 
ferior types, while “ Beauty Strutt ” and 
the low Baronet, Sir Bate Combe, cause only 
sentiments of loathing. Yiola Raync, the 
heroine, is to an extent attractive, but she 
is not sufficient to leaven the mass of 
repulsivcness to be here met with. Why 
should a writer waste her undoubted capacity 
in books of this kind ? So far as we can see, 
they answer no use whatever, and the market 
is overstocked already with literature that 
had better be sunk in oblivion. By-the-way, 
Lord Tonnyson will bo surprised to hear that 
he is the author of the lines 

“ Something accomplished, something done, 

To earn a night’s repose.’ 

Longfellow has a passage resembling this in 
his “ VillageBlacksmith,”but, not being guilty 
of tautology, what he really wrote was 
“ Something attempt'd, something done.” 

It is a refreshing change to escape from 
too prevalent mediocrity, and to meet with 
■noh an unconventional story as Mrs. Andrew 
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Lang’s Dissolving Views. The title is appro¬ 
priate from more than one point of view. 
The plot may be regarded as disappointing by 
some readers; but, whatever tho story loses 
in that respect, it more than makes up for 
by caustic cleverness in writing. We get a 
series of pictures rather than a consecutive 
narrative. Life in a Midland county, a duel 
in Paris, the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
match, the gathering of the clans at Oban, a 
performance of “The Clouds,” &o. these 
are the staple incidents of the story ; but its 
real interest lies in the writer’s charming 
style and power of saying good things, which 
have now and again a touch of George Mere¬ 
dith about them. In fact, these Dissolving 
Views are very vivid and very entertaining 
while they last. 

A new edition is sent to us of The World 
of Cant, a novel whose object is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. The author writes 
with power; and, if his exposure is somewhat 
scathing, we must remember that desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. There is 
plenty of room still for a Thackeray in our 
midst, if such a master satirist would but again 
appear. If we cannot say that the present 
writer is a Thackeray, his book is yet not 
without its uses. G. Barnett Surra. 


THREE SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 

Samuel Rutherford. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, Edinburgh. (Hoddcr & Stoughton.) 
It may be doubted whether this biography 
will raise up many fresh admirers to ono of 
tho chief of “the new forcers of conscience 
under the Long Parliament.” We can imagine 
that Rutherford may have been a consider¬ 
able pulpit orator; but we must confess a 
strong distaste for the exuberant rhetoric, and 
the incessant recurrence of tho language and 
imagery of Solomon’s Song, which characterise 
the Letters. The present biographer describes 
his extracts from them as honey from tho 
honeycomb; but we would fain exchange a 
good deal of the honey for a little more solid 
and less cloying food. It is a relief to turn 
from Ruthorford to Holy Dying or the Saints' 
Rest, though, no doubt, thousands whose taste 
is not over-fastidious have found profit and con¬ 
solation in the writings of the Covenanter. The 
work before us, though somewhat too rhetorical 
and ecstatic, is in many respects well and care¬ 
fully written, and shows a wide acquaintance 
with literature; but the author is scarcely a safe 
guide in the details of history, and we are wholly 
unable to accept his views on the great ques¬ 
tions of the seventeenth century. For instance, 
his summary of the events of 1648-60 cul¬ 
minates in the extraordinary statement that 
Cromwell’s Protectorate lasted nine years. At 
p. 35 wo read, “ Rutherford had dealt many 
hard words, and, as some thought, harder 
arguments, against Dr. Jackson, the learned 
Bishop of Peterborough, who had deserted to 
Arminianism, and was at that time basking in 
the sunshine of royal favour.” Tho insinuation 
is a disagrceeble one, and might havo been 
spared. At all events Jackson was not Bishop, 
but Dean, of Peterborough, and it will 
scarcely be denied that his attainments and 
his writings fully entitled him to the lesser 
dignity. At p. 59 to “ spill ”(“ I had rather 
spill twenty prayers than not pray at all”) 
should be explained as equivalent to “to 
waste,” not “ to spoil.” At p. 163, for 
“ earnest penury ” road “ earnest penny.” We 
cannot help wishing that Rutherford’s dying 
prediction there heralded by a bad misquota* 
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tion from Milton),with its terrible confusion of 
metaphors, had been suppressed : “This night 
will close the door ana fasten my anchor 
within the vail, and I shall go away in a sleep 
by five in the morning." This book needs 
careful revision before it can be accepted as a 
wholly trustworthy guide to the facts of the 
life of Rutherford and his relation to the 
history of his time. 

De. Stoughton has never done bettor work 
than in his account of Howard the Philanthropist 
and his Friends (Hodder & Stoughton). If 
he would only eradicate tho custom of importing 
into his volumes the guide-book information 
which every moderately informed Englishman 
should have at his fingers’ ends we should be 
spared the neoessity of finding a single fault 
We do not wish to be told that Howard heard 
“ the far-famed Carillon ring ” at Bruges; that 
“in Ghent the Hotel do Ville told of CharlesT., 
and the streets of the Brewer, Jacob Van Arte- 
veld ; ” and that Delft is “ that interesting 
Dutch town so intimately connected with the 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers.” If all this is 
taken as read, thore is quite enough in the story 
of Howard to make an entertaining volume, 
and Dr. Stoughton knows how to brmg out its 
interesting points. The Doctor does not profess 
to settle the vexed questions in the life of the 
great English prison-reformer. The mystery 
which shrouds the misfortunes of the son is still 
unsolved ; the strange problem how the servant 
who is said to have been ooncemod in the hoy’s 
ruin should receive an annuity of ten pounds 
under the father’s will still remains with¬ 
out elucidation. Possibly these points never 
will be settled so long as the world lasts. What 
Dr. Stoughton has undertaken to do, and what 
he has accomplished, is to describe the life of 
Howard in a popular form, and to bring promi¬ 
nently into the light the careers of the friends 
and followers who were associated with him. 
In the latter part of his labours he has been 
aided by the large collection of literature .on 
the Nonconformists of the last century which 
is preserved in the library of New College. Of 
tho chief of Howard's friends, Mr. Whitbread, 
ho has enjoyed the advantage of learning much 
from tho papers preserved by his descendants 
at Southill, and from the traditions treasured up 
in the family. One at least of the philan¬ 
thropist’s admirers seems to be unknown to Dr. 
Stoughton. A correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May 1786 suggested the pro¬ 
priety of erecting a statue in honour of Howard, 
and it was with difficulty that the project was 
abandoned. It was Dr. Warren, says the bi¬ 
ographer, who started the idea, and he is “ not 
mentioned by Fame.” The true name of tho 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazine was Dr. 
Warner; and Fame, far from being silent as to 
his life, has told very clearly some very extra¬ 
ordinary anecdotes about his unclerical acts. 

Sir Beville Grenville, the Knight of the 1 Vest 
(Launceston: Cornish and Devon Printing 
Company), is an admirable little biography—by 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins—of a Cornish knight who 
occupies the same proud position among the 
Cavaliers that his friend, the high-minded Sir 
John Eliot, fills in the ranks of the eariy Par¬ 
liamentarians. We have spoken of Sir Bevil— 
this is, to our mind, the preferable mode of 
spelling his Christian name—Grenville as a 
Cavalier; but, like Falkland, he sided with the 
opposition to the Court in the early incidents in 
the contest between the King and his people, 
and did not change sides until the death of 
Strafford was resolved upon. Whether ho 
would have continued faithful to the cause of 
the Parliament had the friend of his youth mid 
early manhood survived is a question which 
can never be answered; it is enough for us now 
to remember that, even in those fierce d«ys ot 
frenzied passion, no opponent ever oast a aouot 
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on the honesty of Sir Bevil’s change of purpose. 
He died loading the victorious Cornish on the 
hill of Lonsdown, where his monument—in no 
very creditable condition when we saw it a 
short time since—stands to this day. This 
little memoir, twenty pages in all, of a noble 
character, contains some information relating 
to Cornishmen before and during the Civil War 
which cannot easily bo obtained elsewhere. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

An Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Charles John Ellicott. Vol. V. (Cassells.) 
Free but reverent criticism of tho Biblical 
writings finds more favour with this generation 
than with the last, and the average of merit of 
the popular commentaries has percoptibly risen. 
There are, no doubt, drawbacks incident to 
most work that is done to order; and yet, if we 
could only put together the most competent 
contributions to the various new series, we 
should have a highly creditable exhibition of 
a talent for popularising sound nineteenth- 
century learning. From tho present volume we 
should take Dean Plumptre’s work on Jeremiah 
and Lamentations, Dr. Reynolds’ and Prof. 
Whitehouse’s on Hosea and Amos (scarcely 
full enough on Hosea), Mr. Aglen’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Book of Jonah, and Mr. Lowe’s 
Introduction to Zechariah. We would gladly 
add Mr. Lowe’s Commentary on Zechariah 
but for the fact that the quality of the work 
is not so much openness to the best nineteenth- 
century critical thought os an excessive caution 
and independence. Mr. Lowe’s contribution, 
however, will assuredly not be neglected by 
anyone who is bold enough at a future time 
to undertake a critical edition of this obscure 
book. The rest of the volumo is creditable, but 
nothing more. Ezekiel is, no doubt, hard to 
make interesting, at any rate to one who 
approaches the book without a due conception 
of the importance of tho Captivity period ; and 
we cannot say that Dr. Gardiner has succeeded. 
Tho Book of Daniel, so full of fascinating 
problems, is very meagrely treated by Mr. H. 
Deane—a scholar from whom wo had hoped at 
least a repertory of carefully sifted facts and 
cautious conclusions ; perhaps he wished to 
make a practical protest against the injudicious 
length of tho Speaker's Commentary on this 
book. The commentator on Joel does not seem 
to realiso the difficult and interesting problems 
raised by this short prophecy; he does not even 
give a note on the tense in ii. 18, and thinks 
it at least permissible to discover in ii. 23 a 
distinct Christian reference. As might be ex¬ 
pected, the portion with which Prof. White- 
house’s name is connected stands out by the 
use made of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
We are surprised that he still mentions tho 
non-form Vul-nirari; it is not a question of 
Smith or Schrader, but of fact. Dr. Gardiner 
might with great advantage have extended his 
references to Oriental lore, at any rate on 
chap. i. (the vision), chap. viii. (Tammuz and 
the portraiture on the wall), and chap, xxviii. 14 
(tho “mountain of God”). Mr. Lowo’s work 
we have already praised for its originality and 
caution. He will not expect to convince every¬ 
one that the wholo of Zechariah was written by 
one man; but his collection of facts from the 
internal evidence is weighty. One remarkable 
suggestion deserves chronicling—Mr. Lowe 
thinks that xii. 10 once stood after xiii. 3. In 
a second edition, Nergal-Sarizer (p. 576) should 
be explained “ Norgal, protect the king; ” 
Schrader, who is cited, takes us’ur as tho im¬ 
perative. 

Lehrbuch der Neuhebriiischen Soroche und 
Litteratur, Yon Hem. L. Straws und Carl 


Siegfried. (Karlsruhe und Leipzig.) This in¬ 
troduction to the study of post-Biblioal Hebrew 
literature consists of two parts—a Grammar 
(pp. 1-92) by Siegfried, and a Bibliographical 
Appendix (pp. 93-132) by Struck. In tho Gram¬ 
mar wo have an analysis of the language of 
the Mislina—the Hebrew which was perpetu¬ 
ated in the schools after it had been supplanted 
by Aramaic in tho mouths of tho people, and 
which continued to bo used afterwards by 
Rabbinical authors and commentators. The 
new features peculiar to it, so perplexing to tho 
student acquainted oidy with the Hebrew of tho 
Bible, are explained ; and the idioms and forms 
developed by it for the purpose of expressing 
new ideas and relations are illustrated and 
classified. The work Is admirably executed, 
and evidently incorporates the results of much 
patient and careful research. In the Appendix 
the principal editions of tho Mislina, Talmud, 
Ac., many of the more important works of tho 
mediaeval Jews on grammar, exegesis, and other 
subjects, as well as the chief modern aids to the 
further study of the literature, are specified. 
Tho volumo supplies a real want; and, contain¬ 
ing, as it does, much information either not 
hitherto collected or not readily accessible, 
ought to be specially valuable to the student. 

"We regret that we cannot express a good 
opinion of Bishop Hellmuth’s Biblical Thesaurus, 
Part I. (Hodder & Stoughton). Tho work is 
simply one more attempt to enable unskilful 
hands to conjure with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Nothing is less desirable in the interests of true 
scholarship than the publication of these delu¬ 
sive short cuts and royal roads to knowledge. 
The timo spent upon them is worse than wasted; 
a plentiful crop of obstinate errors is the sure 
result of meddling with such pseudomathesis. 
The sort of thing here provided may be 
imagined when we state that, although the 
author professes “ duo consideration of the 
progress of science,” he goes on to talk of 
‘ ‘ tho formation of Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, and other languages from the 
Hebrew, by either borrowing the exact bi-literal 
or tri-literal root, or by prefixing, dropping, 
transporting, adding, or interchanging letters ” 
—a method comprehensive enough to cover the 
derivation from Hebrew of all languages what¬ 
ever. This, indeed, appears to be the author's 
bona fide belief. 

Quaestiones de Historia Sabbati. By Dr. 
Wilhelm Lotz. (Williams & Norgate.) In this 
very interesting tract Dr. Lotz has argued with 
fullness of learning and much critical acumen 
the important question of the origin of the 
Sabbath festival, discussing, first, what literary 
and monumental traces exist of its observance 
in pre-Mosaic timos, in the courso of which 
discussion he gives the text and a translation 
of the famous Assyrian Calendar of the inter¬ 
calary month of the second Elul; and, secondly, 
seeking to gather from the writings of the Old 
Testament a conclusion as to whether tho belief 
of the Israelites about the nature and obligation 
of the Sabbath rest was uniform or fluctuating 
from tho age of Moses onward. Dr. Lotz 
argues with much force in favour of the former 
alternative. 

The Metaphysics of the School. Yol. III., Part 
I. By Thomas Harper, S.J. (Macmillan.) It is 
impossible to lay aside this instalment of Father 
Harper’s great work without profound respect, 
which will often be accompanied by profound 
discouragement. One is forcod at evory step to 
ask, What is the use of it all ? When it is labori¬ 
ously proved that the latest discoveries of 
embryology will fit into St. Thomas’s version of 
Aristotle, or that Suarez, like Newton, was quite 
justified in denying action at a distance, per¬ 
haps it may appear that Aristotelians aro bettor 
metaphysicians than Cartesians; but still—What 
I does metaphysio add to science ? One can under¬ 


stand the advantage of formal correct thinking 
on subjects on which positive knowledge does 
not exist; but, wffion we have the knowledge, if 
it is correct in matter it will be correct in form. 
Throughout the present instalment of his work, 
the author seems to be employed in construct¬ 
ing or reconstructing an abstract spectral 
double of the knowledge which is as safe and 
more intelligible in its concrete positivo form. 

In this dreary enterprise ho displays so much 
subtlety, learning, and vigour that it is 
possible to anticipate with interest a disserta¬ 
tion of three or four hundred pages on free¬ 
will, to bo followed by a discussion of the final 
and the exemplary cause with which tho fifth 
book (dealing with the causes of being) will 
close. 

The Cambridge University Press has issued, 
in a convenient volume, the valuable Intro¬ 
duction written by Prebendary Scrivener for 
the Cambridge Paragraph Bible of 1873, “with 
such additions and corrections as more recent 
studies have enabled him to make.” The full 
title of tho present book is “ Tho Authorised 
Edition of the English Biblo (1611), its Subse¬ 
quent Reprints and Modern Representatives ” 
—a title which carefully excludes any reference 
to tho Revised Version of tho New Testament. 

We have also received:— The Law of the Ten 
TPords, by J. Oswald Dykes—“ Tho Household 
Library of Exposition” (Hodder & Stoughton); 
Present Day Tracts, on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morels, by Various 
Writers, Vol. IV. (Religious Tract Society); 
Terse Talk on Timely Topics, by Henry Varioy 
(Nisbet); The Ideas of the Apostle Paul, Trans¬ 
lated into their Modern Equivalents, by 
James Freeman Clarke (Boston, U.S.: Osgood; 
London: Trubner); The Glories of the Man of 
Sorrows : Sermons preached during L™nt by 
II. G. Bonavia Hunt (Cassells); Some Notes on 
the Rook of Psalms, by tho Rev. John A. 
Cross (Longmans); The Promised Seed : a Courso 
of Lessons on the Old Testament for Schools 
and Families, by tho Rev. Charles R. Ball 
(S. P. C. K.); Phases of Religion: Familiar 
Addresses on the Form and Expression of 
Personal Religion, by William Miall (Wyman); 
Christian Opinion on Usury, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to England, by W. Cunningham (Mac¬ 
millan) ; Heathen Mythology : Corroborative or 
Illustrative of Holy Scripture, by tho late 
Hugh Barclay (Glasgow : Morison); Christianity 
judged by its Fruits, by tho Rev. Dr. Charles 
Crosluigh (S. P. C. K.); A Letter to the Peers of 
the Realm, on the Present Relation of Church and 
State, its Perils and Safeguards, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey (Ridgwayj; Traveller's Joy on 
the Wayside of Life, Written and Selected by 
Ellen Gubbins (Griffith & Furran); Seeking 
after God in Science and Religion, by the Rev. 
C. J. Whitmore (Nisbot); William Tyndale, by 
E. C. Heisch (S. P. C. K.); The Life of Christ, 
by Dr. Bernard Weiss, Translated by M. G. 
Hope, Vols. II. and III. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark); The Doctrine of the Divine Love, by 
Ernest Sartorius, Translated by Sophia Taylor 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) ; The Book of 
the Beginnings : a Study of Genesis, with an 
Introduction to the Pentateuch, by R. Hober 
Newton (Putnam’s); Mind in Matter : a Short 
Argument on Theism, by the Rev. James Tait 
(Charles Griffin); &c., &e. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Life and Letters of Princess 
Alice will shortly appear in India in both a 
Bengali and a Guzerathi translation. 

A very original design appears on tho cover 
of the de luxe edition of Lord Tennyson’s works 
now in course of issue by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The volumes of Marguerite of Angouldme, the 
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delight of the curious in such matters, are 
sprinkled with golden daisies. This new edi¬ 
tion of the Poet Laureate’s works is enclosed 
in covers of Rossetti-blue, over which runs a 
filigree work in gold, the acorn and oak-leaf 
lending themselves to the design. We hear that 
this artistic conception is the handiwork of Mrs. 
Orrinsmith, for many years a fellow-worker in 
the arts with Mr. William Morris. 

We understand that the memoirs of Robert 
Moffat, the famous African missionary and 
traveller, are being prepared by his only sur¬ 
viving son, Mr. John Smith Moffat, now resi¬ 
dent at Graham’s Town. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
has been instructed to solicit on his behalf any 
letters or other papers relating either to Dr. 
Moffat or to his wife which friends may be 
willing to place at his disposal for this purpose. 
All such documents should be addressed care of 
Mr. Unwin, 20 Paternoster Square. They will be 
carefully preserved and duly retumod. 

Mr. Paoet Toynbee is engaged upon a now 
Critical and General Dictionary to the “ Divina 
Commedia,” based on the Vocabularis Dantesco 
of Prof. Blanc. The work -will form a volume 
of “Bohn’s Series” published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 

Last week we stated that tho General Board 
of Studies at Cambridge had nominated fivo 
university lecturers in history. We are now 
able to add that St. John’s College has supplied 
an omission by appointing Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger to deliver lectures on history for two 
years from next Michaelmas. 

The Thirlwall Memorial Committee has 
offered to the University of Cambridge the sum 
of £1,175 10s. to found a “ Thirlwall Prize ’’for 
u dissertation on some historical subject in¬ 
volving original research. 

Messrs. Samuel Baoster & Sons will bo 
the publishers in England of a reprint of 
Tvndale’s translation of the Pentateuch (1530), 
edited by tho Rev. Dr. J. I. Mombert from the 
copy in the Lenox Library, New York. Up to 
October of this year the subscription price will 
be one guinea, for a volume of about 7 50 octavo 
pages. 

Lady Lowater's Companion, by the author of 
St. Glare's, &c., will shortly bo published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in three volumes. 

The new volume of “ Hurst & Blackett’s 
Standard Library ” will bo The Real Lord 
Byron, by Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson. 

Lady Sophia Palmer has written for tho 
July number of the Quiver a description of her 
ascent of the First Cataract of the Nile, which 
lies just above Assouan, and is one of the first 
difficulties to be overcome in navigating the 
Nile in the direction of Khartoum ana the 
Soudan. 

The Antiquarian Magazine for July will con¬ 
tain an article on the “ Old Tolhouse at Great 
Yarmouth,” now under restoration, by Mr. 
E. P, Loftus Brook, and the completion of the 
Rev. H. Moore’s paper on the “ Characters 
of tho Wars of the Roses.” 

Mr. Thomas Archer is writing for Little 
Folks magazine, beginning in the July number, 
on the subject of “Little Toilers of the Night,” 
giving some accounts of children whose occupa¬ 
tions keep them employed during the dark 
hours. 

A second edition of The First and Second 
Battles of Newbury has just been issued by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. It will bo welcome 
to those students of the Civil Wars who have 
for some years been unable to procure a copy 
of this exhaustive guide to two of tho most 
important conflicts of tho period. 

Our Lancashire readers will be glad to be 
reminded of the republication of Leach’s 


Psalmody (London : Curwen). The tunes are 
harmonised by Mr. J. Butterworth, and in a 
prefatory memoir Mr. Thomas Newbigging 
does justice to tho ability of the self-taught 
musician. 

The Prince of Wales, who is lord of the 
manor of Sandringham and other manors in 
Norfolk, has been pleased to accept the dedi¬ 
cation of Mr. Mason’s History of that county, 
now in process of publication. 

The publication of A Forgotten Genius— a 
memoir of Charles Whitehead by Mr. H. T. 
Mackenzie Bell—which was announced to take 
place in tho spring, is postponed till September. 

At the seventy-fourth annual meeting of tho 
Swedenborg Society, held last Tuosday, it was 
reported that 2,387 volumes of the works of 
Swedenborg had been sold during tho past 
year, and 1,287 given away. A considerable 
proportion of the circulation was in tho Trans¬ 
vaal, Now Zealand, Canada, and Sweden ; and 
much interest in the subject was reported from 
Bengal. 

According to the Ottawa correspondent of 
the Scotsman, the first “ girl graduate ” in arts 
in Ontario took her degree at the recent 
convocation at Queen’s College, Kingston. 
She was the gold medallist of her class, and 
Principal Grant announced that he would 
“back her against any classical scholar in 
Canada.” At the recent convocation at Victoria 
College, tho first “girl graduate” in science 
also took her degree. Last year, at the same 
college, the degree in medicine was conferred 
on a woman, while Queen’s College has con¬ 
ferred throe such degrees this year. 

Corea, having entered into treaty relations 
with foreign Powers, has thought it necessary 
to start a newspaper. Being the first attempt 
at journalism, too much is not to be expected 
from the Metropolitan Ten-day Gazette as yet. 
Though somewhat a long title, the Metropolitan 
Ten-day Gazette is good, and the sixteen pages 
of which each number consists are probably 
quite as much as can be conveniently filled in a 
country where public affairs have to be handled 
very carefully. Chinese has been chosen in 
preference to Coroan as the language to be 
employed, and both type and paper do credit 
to Corean enterprise. 

A map of Austria-Hungary, by I. H&tsek, 
exhibiting by tints the number of persons able 
to read and write, in the last number of Peter- 
mann's Mitteilungen, gives food for reflection, 
and very clearly shows that legislation alone is 
not sufficient to bring about a high standard of 
education. The number of persons able to read 
and write is highest in the German provinces, 
lowest in Galicia, Dalmatia, and tho Bukowina, 
whilst Hungary holds an intermediate position. 
While in the Vorarlberg eighty-two persons 
out of every hundred are able to read and write, 
the number of those possessing these accomplish¬ 
ments in Dalmatia and the Bukowina scarcely 
exceeds nine. Nay, there are no fewer than 
sixteen districts in which less than five per cent, 
of tho inhabitants possess these rudiments of 
education. In Hungary the proportion is 46'2 
per cent.—an unfavourable result due in a large 
measure to the indolence of the Walachs, among 
whom public elementary schools are urgently 
needed. In addition to this statistical paper, 
th e\Mitteilunyen publishes an interesting account 
of a journey across Novaya Zemlya, by L. 
Grinewezki; and a notice on little-known con¬ 
tributions to the history of geographical dis¬ 
covery in Central America, by Dr. Polakowsky. 

A correspondent sends us the following 
note by Lord Tennyson upon a line in “The 
Lady of Shalott ”:— 

“ ‘ Little breezes dusk and shiver ’ may be taken 
to mean darken and shiver—the light and shade 
playing upon water in a light that is fitful.” 


Di 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

At its meeting last week under the presi¬ 
dency of M. Edouard Pailleron, the Acaaemie 
franqaiso awarded four prizes of 2,000 frs. each 
(£80) to the following out of 146 competitors: 
—M. A. Filon, for his Histoire de la litterature 
anglaise; M. Ren£ Lavollee, for his Classes 
ouvricres ; the abbd Sicard, for his Education 
morale; and M. Xavier Thiriat, for his Journal 
d’un solitaire. At the same time several volumes 
of poetry were also “ crowned.” 

The Radical poet, M. Clovis Hugues, has 
won an honour of different character—a prize of 
1,000 frs. (£40) for a poem in praise of cham¬ 
pagne given by the growers of Epemay. There 
were no less than 1,104 competitors. 

M. Victor Hugo has sent a subscription of 
500 frs. (£20) to the committee formed for 
erecting a monument to Eugene Delacroix, and 
the Municipal Council of Paris has also resolved 
to contribute to the fund. 

The Societe de l’Histoire de Franoe has re¬ 
solved to undertake the publication of the Liber 
guerulus de excidio Britanniae of St. Gildas 
(sixth century). M. de la Bordorie will prepare 
a critical text, with a translation, and will give 
in an Appendix a redaction of the text made 
in tho twelfth century, probably by Robert de 
Torigny. 

MM. DES Fossez ET Cie. (13 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris) announce a work on Norman Architecture 
in Normandy and England in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries, by M. V. Ruprich-Robert, 
comprising historical and descriptive text with 
over 200 illustrations, and about 176 plates. 
The price to subscribers will bo 240 frs. 

M. Eugene Muntz’s next book will be La 
Renaissance en Italie et en France d I'Epoipie de 
Charles VIII. The diplomatic and military 
history of the period is dealt with by the lute 
due do Chaulnes. It will bo published next 
Ootober by Messrs. Firmin-Didot, who like¬ 
wise announce Le Livre-Journul de Matlante 
Eloffe, Marchande de Modes, Couturiere lingers 
ordinaire de la reine Marie-Antoinette et drs 
Dames de sa Cour (1787-93), edited by the 
Comte de Reiset, and a Dictionnair* historigue 
et pittoresque du Thtdtre et des Arts qui s'g 
ruttachent, by M. A. Pougin. 

The Socidte generate do Librairie catholique 
(76 Rue des Saints-Peres, Paris) is about to 
publish by subscription, at the price of 
35 frs. per volume, a photographic page- 
for-page reproduction of Mansi’s Sacrvrum 
Conciliorum omnium Collectio (1759, &c.), in 
thirty-one volumes folio. Tho original work 
is very searce, and fetches about 3,(MX) frs. The 
successive volumes will appear at intervals of 
two months. 

Under the title of “ Rosette,” the current 
number of La Revue britannique gives a trans¬ 
lation of Miss Betham-Edwards’s story called 
“ A Disillusion,” which appeared in the volume 
entitled Exchange no Robbery. 

Messrs. Hachette have just issued a new 
edition of the popular volume of hunting ad¬ 
ventures — Bombonnel: ses Chasses, dcrites par 
lui-meme. But why do not the publishers add 
a chapter or two recounting the latest exploits 
of tho veteran panther-slayer ? A sketch of 
his hunting-lodge in tho wilds of Algeria 
would also form an acceptable vignotte. M. 
Bombonnel’s observations on the habits of 
animals, if put together, would be oqually 
interesting to the general reader and to the 
naturalist. 

A French translation of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s Dr. Claudius has begun to appear 
this week as a feuilleton in the Indtpendunce 
beige, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

GLOIRE DE DIJOX. 

When the long June days are done, 

Faded all their crimson flowers, 

Sweet through sun and sweet through showers 
Gloire de Dijon still blooms on. 

Great fair petals hue of cream, 

Glorious in their pallid flush, 

Tints beyond all painters’ brush, 

Fragrance faint as in a dream 1 

Roses ! in some far-off June, 

First shy gift of dawning love, 

Me your lingering scent can move 
Liko some half-remembered tune; 

For now, as in those long-past days, 

With leaves just plucked from myrtle-tree 
You come, renewing hope, to me 
Fresh flowers instead of withered sprays. 

An Indian summer! shall such close 
Yet crown a life long used to pain 
With peace like sunlight after rain, 

And rest as sweet as Dijon's rose ? 

Then love once more shall strong and true, 
Though June and golden days have fled, 
Forbear to mourn, raise up its head, 

And bloom as Dijon Glories do. 

I. O. L. 


OBITUARY. 

■WILLIAM GASKELL. 

Ox Saturday last the little graveyard of the 
Unitarian Meeting-house at Knutsford, in 
Cheshire, was thronged by some six hundred 
persons who had attended to pay a last tribute 
of respect to the late Rev. William Gaskell, 
who was that day buried in the same grave 
where, in I 860 , he had laid the body of his 
wife, the author of Mary Barton , Cranford, 
and Wives and Mothers. Mr. Gaskell was 
bom at Warrington, July 24, I 8 O 0 , and diod 
at Manchester, June 11, 1884. He was edu¬ 
cated at Manchester New College and at the 
University of Glasgow, where he took his M.A. 
degree. In 1828 he became one of the ministers 
of Cross Street Unitarian Chapel, Manchester, 
and retained the position until his death. The 
connexion was fittingly celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth anniversaries. In 1832 
he married Miss Elizabeth Cleghom Stevenson. 
The genius of the wife and the scholarly 
attainments of the husband made them known 
to a wide circle of distinguished persons. 
Comparatively little of Mr. Gaskell’s work 
has been printed. A number of sermons, 
some lectures on the Lancashire Dialect 
(1833), a small volume of Temperance 
Rhymes (1839), only inadequately repre¬ 
sent his powers. He was a felicitous ex¬ 
ponent of English literature; and his class 
lectures delivered at the Owons College, and 
in more recont years at the Home Missionary 
Board, were full of bright and suggestive 
teaching. It was one of his professorial re¬ 
marks that led to the production of Mr. J. E. 
Bailey’s well-known Life of Thomas Fuller. 
His influence in Manchester was great, and in 
the days of his strength he aided many good 
causes—educational, social, and philanthropic. 
It is to be feared that the engrossing avoca¬ 
tions of a long and busy life will have prevented 
him from leaving any autobiographical material. 
This is to be regretted, for he had an abundant 
fund of literary anecdote and reminiscence, and 
was an admirable raconteur. How few now 
remain who can claim, as he could, to have had 
as guests, among a host of others, Wordsworth, 
“Barry Cornwall,” and Charlotte Bronte. In 
Manchester his position was patriarchal; and 
the tall thin figure and fine head, with its 
benevolent aspect, will be missed in many 
circles where it was an ever welcome guest. 

William E. A. Axon. 
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C0RR ESPONDENCE. 

THE PROPOSED BRITISH COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 
THICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON CITY. 

Marienbad, Bohemia: Jane IT, 188i. 

I have looked vainly in the Academy for 
some notice of this national necessary; and, 
having seen none, I venture to solicit your 
hospitality for a few lines. My friend and 
fellow-traveller, Capt. Cameron, R.N., has 
sent mo from No. 1 St. Swithin’s Lane a 
programme of his now project, which again 
reminds me of the egg-story attributed to 
Columbus: the wonder is that such a society 
was not established years ago. I need not 
remind your readers that the French patronise 
not only Chambers of Commerce, but also a 
Commercial Geographical Society, which is 
completely independent, as to establishment 
and officials, of the Societe de Geographie. At 
no time was the opening of fresh markets, of 
now sources of supply, and of other outlets for 
man and material more necessary than at 
present, when trade is languishing, and money 
is tight, and credit is low, and 

“ The trail of the slow-worm is over us all; ” 
when the success of our rivals d'outre manche, 
in Tonquin and Madagascar, is a dispiriting and 
mortifying contrast with our ignoble failures ; 
and when the Germans, like their Gallican and 
Italian neighbours, are proposing industrial 
colonies in Asia and Africa. 

Capt. Cameron informs us, and wo arc glad 
to hear it, that the promoters deprecate all 
commercial enterprise in their own case, and 
have no idea of overlapping the domain of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Theirs will be, 
and should be, a City affair and purely commer¬ 
cial. If a few score of public-spirited men will 
come forward with funds we shall soon see a 
valuable museum with library and map-room, 
a council “in the mercanteel,” and a list of 
travelling employis. I venture to hope that 
work will bo found for the gallant proposer, 
whoso energy and love of discovery have by no 
means been exhausted by crossing Africa and 
by bis efforts on the Gold Coast. Allow me in 
your columns to wish him every success, and 
to express a hope that bis fellow-countrymen 
will on this occasion understand their own 
interests a trifle hotter than they are wont to 
do. Richard F. Burton. 

[There was a note, in the Academy of June 14, 
announcing Capt. Cameron’s project, but we are 
none the less glad to print our correspondent’s 
letter.] __ 


coverdale’s “spiritual SONGS.” 

June 19,1SS4. 

As the contributor to whom the German de¬ 
partment of Julian’s Dictionary of Ilymnoloyy 
(now in the press) was entrusted sorno four 
years ago, I was much interested in the letter 
by Mr. Herford in the Academy of May 31 on 
Coverdale’s “ Spiritual Songs.” In the course 
of my investigations I traced out not only all 
those which Mr. Herford mentions, but also 
eighteen others, leaving only five—the first and 
last, and throe Psalm-versions—not yet identi¬ 
fied as from the German. These results I em¬ 
bodied in a list appended to the article for the 
Dictionary on Coverdale’s “ Goostly Psalmes,” 
originully sent in some two years ago, and 
finally revised about nine months since. With 
the permission of the editor of the Dictionary, I 
shall be glad to furnish Mr. Herford with the 
com pie to list. Hoping that you will pardon 
this defence against any future cavils. 

James Meaiins. 


A LETTER OF SIR ANDREW FOUNTAINE. 

Oxford : June 18, 1884. 

The following letter from Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine to Thomas Hearne, preserved among the 
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Rawlinson Correspondence in the Bodleian, 
may be not unacceptable to those interested in 
the recent sale of the Fountaino Collection, a 
large portion of which was formed by Sir 
Andrew. As a contributor to Hickes’ Thesaurus, 
and as a friend of Swift and of many of the 
men of letters of Queen Anne’s time, Fountaine 
fully deserves the place allotted to him in 
dictionaries of biography. I may add that the 
“ small present ” here alluded to was sent 
very'shortly afterwards to Heame, and consisted 
of a gift of twelve guineas in acknowledgment 
of the dedication to the writer of Hearne’s 
edition of Justin. C. E. Doble. 


‘S' 


‘Narford. Jan. 24. 170$. 


“ I received yours yesterday, am very glad 
you have finished your Edition of Justin, and 
think myself much obliged to you for the honour 
you have done me in prefixing my name to it; I 
only wish for your own sake that you had pitch t 
upon somebody to patronize your book who had 
bin more able to serve you than I am; though 
nobody can be more willing, and would embrace 
with more satisfaction any opportunity of serving 
you than I shall. I cant inform you how you can 
send anything safely to me in this place, but I 
shall be in London in le‘se than a month and 
therefore desire you to defer sending the book till 
then least it shou’d miscarry; for which very 
reason I doe delay sending you tlie small present 
I hope you will except, as an earnest of greater, 
when in my power. 

“If I chance to meet with Brown Willis I will 
not faile to put him in mind of Returning your 
Transcript of Lelands Itinerary; and must tell 
you that I hope you design to publish some of his 
works yourself; for if it depends upon Mr. Tanner 
we shall, I believe, hardly ever see anything new 
of that Author. Ide fain know what’any man is 
nble to publish that has a young wife and a law 
suite upon his hands ? I doubt the husband has 
spoilt the Editor; therefore pray Mr. Heme take 
care of Matrimony. 

“If anyone is going to make a new Edition of 
Dr. Plots Nat. Hist, of Oxfordshire, I hope he’l 
make the additions more considerable than the 
book itself is at present: for I dont think the 
ptibliek at all the wiser for knowiug that the 
Mosse which grows upon the Hogsheads at the 
Muremaid has a different foliage from that w* 
grows upon the Barrells at the Kings head &c, 

“I have lately purchased a parcell of Brasse 
Coines, a fid amongst ’em there is one of Domitian 
that is very well preserved with this Reverse 
KANATA ZNP. there is one in Vaillant with 
KAND0A ZNP, and I am at a losse to know w cl ‘ is 
the true reading, the Epoch on both is the same, 
and I dont doubt but they were coined by the 
same city, if mine corrects Vaillant I shall value 
it the more, and therefore intreat Dr. Hudsons or 
your opinion of it. 

“I should be glad to know whether you have 
received the Wnlnuttree cup w 1 ' I got tipt with 
silver and an inscription put upon it when I was 
last in London. I left it with my Bro” in law and 
directed him to send it to you. pray give my 
humble service to Dr. Miller, Dr. Hudson and Mr. 
Thwnites; and assure yourself that I am most 
sincerely 

“ S' 

“ your reall friend and 
“ humble servant 

“A. Fountain?. 

“To 

“ Mr. Heame at Edmund Hall 
“ in Oxford 
“ by way of London.” 


In the third edition of the work to which Mr. 
Mavhew kindly refers I have ventured to 
adopt this term “the night-hag” for Lilith, 
all unknowing of the appropriateness which 
Mr. Mnyhcw has revealed in it. 

From Isaiah to Gesenius is not a wide jump; 
may I chronicle a fact respecting tho latter 
scholar, gathered from the Life of Vatkc the 
theologian (Berlin, 1883) 1 It seems that about 
1832 attempts were made by tho party of tho 
orthodox reaction to expel the two great ration¬ 
alists, Wegscheider and Gesenius, from their 
chairs at Hallo, and that Gesenius came to Berlin 
to plead his cause with the Minister Altenstein. 
The great Semitist also called on his old pupil 
Vatke, and vehemently declared that he would 
not tolerate a repetition of such insults ; 
“ Oxford,” he said, ‘ ‘ is bent on having me; I can 
go there to-morrow; Oxford offers mo as many 
pounds sterling us I have thalers in Halle.” 
The dates of the appointments to tho Laudian 
Arabic Professorship and the Bodloian Librarian- 
ship do not favour a hypothesis that some 
hopes of either of these preferments had been 
held out, and who could have thought of 
Gesenius ? Dr. Pusey ? T. K. Cueyne. 


scription implies a Greek-speaking population. 
I have often seen monuments with Hebrew in¬ 
scriptions erected by Jews to their friends at 
the present day in this country; but no one 
would think of inferring from this that there 
was a Hebrew-speaking population in tho 
neighbourhood. Other Greek inscriptions have 
been found in England—two on the line of 
Hadrian’s Wall (one of which is in hexameter 
verso), and another at Ellonborough in Cum¬ 
berland, and another metrical ono at Chester. 

William Ridgeway. 

[Throe or four other correspondents have 
also detected the hexameter.] 


GESENIUS AND OXEOBD. 

Tendring Rectory, Colchester: June 14, 1884. 
Mr. Mayhew’s excellent letter on the origin 
and meaning of “hag” may, perhaps, be 
supplemented by a reference to “ Paradise 
Lost,” ii. GG2-65 :— 

“ the night hag when call’d 
In secret ruling through the air she comes, 

Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to darce 
With Lapland witches,” 


THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGII-UNDER- 
STAN MORE. 

Gonvillo and Caius College, Cambridge: 

June 16,18S4. 

May I trespass on your spaco to say a few 
words with reference to the very interesting 
Greek inscription which wc owe to Prof. Sayco 1 
It seems to be one of those metrical sepulchral 
inscriptions of which there arc so many ex¬ 
amples in tho Greek Anthology (book vii.). 
Certainly 11. G, 7, and part of 8 make an 
hexameter as they stand—x a V f a ' u , rai, rap' 6SoO 
Kljertp Byyrby fiiov ipwps. Wc need not resort to 
Keltic explanations for eppyi, roppayyye (or i), 
tpiKi&iuros, or npuiy. Of course, without seeing 
tho inscription itself or a facsimile, it would be 
absurd to attempt wholesale restorations, how¬ 
ever tempting. Nevertheless, a few remarks 
may bo made on the copy given in the Academy. 

L. 1: tKKatStx*TiiTi)-s is probably for IxxaiSt- 
it/tjjs = sixteen years old, sc. <5 ran Eppys (1. 11) 
For similar statements of ages, especially in 
the case of those who have died in early youth, 
cf. Anthol. Pul. vii. GOO. This explanation 
disposes of a month Idou in 1. 2. 

L. 3: vropoi-yyt. Should wo divide it into M 
pm yys — “Beneath the earth to my sorrow” 
fppy is either vocative or accusative of 'Eppys, 
which was commonly used as a man’s name, 
for which vide Index to C. 1. <}., not to speak 
of Martial’s familiar “ Hermes snppositieius sibi 
ipse.” 

L. 4: Koppayyvt{i). Both Commagene, ns the 
name of a district in tho North of Syria, and 
the adjective Cominagenus are of common 
occurrence in classical authors. As we find the 
short form rpiros for rpirovr, we need not be 
astonished at viros for ytroui ( cf. ytroSts ra\yt 
tiKoaityys). 

L. 5; <pi\i0iuTos, probably for ipiKoBturos, the 
first syllable being lengthened, as it often is 
in heroic and elegiac poetry. 

L. 10: Ktpuy ... tv (to which may belong the 
preceding «ti) is probably for xoipcpy . . yjj — 
“May earth lull to sleep.” The word novipov 
likewise indicates that this sentence embodied 
one of the various forms of “ Sittibi terra leuis ” 
[Kovtpa (To; xdcyy irdvuBf rtirot). 

To sum up, the inscription is an ordinary 
metrical sepulchral epigram in memory of a 
youth called Hermes, a Syrian in origin, who 
died at the age of sixteen. It is quite con¬ 
ventional in form. The opening lines are bio¬ 
graphical, then comes the farewell from the 
mourner, last of all the prayer to Earth to take 
him gently to her breast. I must demur to tho 
assumption that the presence of such an in- 


II UNTING THE WREN. 

London: June IS, 1884. 

The custom of hunting the wren is still ob¬ 
served on St. Stephen’s Day in the Isle of Man. 
In Train’s History it is related that the cere¬ 
mony was founded on a tradition that a fairy of 
uncommon beauty once exercised such influence 
over the male population that she induced 
many to follow hor sweet voice until she led 
them into tho sea, where they perished. To 
prevent the island being exhausted of its 
defenders a knight-errant laid a plot for the 
destruction of the siren, who only escaped at a 
moment of extreme hazard by assuming the 
form of a wren. In consequence of this, on 
the specific anniversary the islanders devoted 
their energies to the extirpation of the fairy, 
and wrens were pursued, pelted, and fired at 
without mercy. The feathers were preserved 
with religious care, the belief being that they 
had a peculiar charm in preserving their pos¬ 
sessors from shipwreck. Any fisherman who 
proceeded to sea without such a safeguard 
was considered exceedingly foolhardy. 

At the present time, on the morrow of Christ¬ 
mas Day, groups of boys proceed from door to 
door carrying a wren suspended in the centre of 
two hoops, which are decorated with evergreens 
and ribbons. The boys pluck the feathers from 
tho unfortunate bird and give one to each 
liberally disposed householder, (singing mean¬ 
while a rhyme, of which the burden is— 

“We hunted the ‘ wran ’ for Robbin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wran for Jack of the Can, 

We huuted the wran for Robbin the Bobbin, 

We hunted the wran for everyone.” 

J. W. Ross Brown. 


Coombe Vicarage, near Woodstook: June 14,1881. 

The following is the custom in the Isle of 
Man, as given by Waldron {Works, 1731, 
p. 155):— 

“On the 24th of December, towards evening, all 
the servants in general have a holiday, they go not 
to bed all night, but ramble about till the bells 
ring in all the churches, which is at twelve o’clock; 
prayers being over, they go to hunt the wren, and, 
after having found one of these poor birds, they 
kill her, and lay her ou a bier with the utmost 
solemnity, bringing her to the parish church, and 
burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, 
singing dirges over her in the Monks language, 
which they call her knell; after which Christmas 
begins.” 

I would mention, as parallels of the Irish “ wren- 
boys,” the Greek crow-boys (=to English 
Kopavurra), those who carried about a crow with 
begging-songs), and the Rhodian swallow-boys 
(xeAi 5 o?i<rT<il), who welcomed back the swallow 
in Boedromion (the month comprising the 
second half of September and the first half of 
October). Athenaeus (359-60) gives begging- 
songs sung on those occasions. One may com¬ 
pare with them the begging singing-boys who 
boro wool wreathed with olive or laurel 
(tipitridiyy) at tho Fyanopsia and the Thargelia— 
tho festivals of which the former gave its nama 
to the month comprising the second half of 
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October and the first half of November, whil 6 
the latter gave its name to that comprising th e 
second half of May and the first half of June. 

J. Hoskyxs-Abrauall. 


“THE NEW DANCE OF DEATII.” 

London: Juno 16,1834. 

Without wishing to influence those who may 
be disposed to accept your critic’s view of this 
novel, it is only fair to state that certain sub¬ 
jects described as “ racy topics whicli have 
been pitchforked into the book at hazard ” arc 
only to be found in your critic’s review, and 
not in the book ho is reviewing. The New 
Dance of Death contains no word about a Church 
and State {sic) Guild, nor is the racy theme of 
Ritualistic parish work even suggested. The 
death, too, of the Earl in “the house of ill- 
fame ” is a contribution of your critic’s, and not 
of ours. A. Eomont Hake. 

J. G. Lefebre. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, June 2 1 ,8 p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Business 
Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : “ Seven Years’ Travels 
in the Region East or Lake Nyassa,” by the Rev. 
W. P. Johnson. 

Tuesday, June 24, 8 p.m. Anthropological: “The Size 
of the Teeth as a Character of Race,” by Prof. 
Flower; “ Flint Implements found at Reading,” by 
Mr. O. A. Shrubsole; “Phoenician Intercourse 
with Polynesia,” by Dr. 8. M. Curl; “A Hindu 
Prophetess,” by Mr. M. J. Walhousc; ‘‘Palaeo¬ 
lithic Implements recently found in the North-east 
of London,” exhibited by Mr. J. E. Greenhill. 

Wednesday, June 26,8 p.m. Geological: “ The Jurassio 
Rocks which underlie London,” by Prof. Judd; 
“ Some Fossil Calcisponges from the Well-boring at 
Richmond, Surrey, by D r . G. J. Hinde; *‘lhe 
Jurassic Foramimfcra and Entomostraca from the 
Richmond Well,” by Prof. T. Rupert Jones; “ Poly- 
r.oa (Bryozoa) found in the Boring at Richmond, 
Surrey, by Mr. G. R. Vine; ‘‘A New Species of 
Conoceras from the Llanvim Beds, Abereiddy, Pem¬ 
brokeshire,” by Mr. T. Roberts; ‘‘Fossil Cyelo- 
stomatous Bryozoa from Australia.” by Mr. A. W. 
Waters; “ Observations on Certain Tertiary Forma¬ 
tions at the South Base of the Alps, in North 
Italy,” by Lieut -Col. H. H. Godwin- Austen ; “The 
Geological Position of the Weko-pass Stone.” by 
Capt. F. W. Hutton; “The Chemical and Micro¬ 
scopical Characters of the Whin Sill,” by Mr. 
J. J. H. Teall; “ A Critical and Descriptive List 
of the Oolitic Madreporaria of the Boulonnais,” by 
Mr. R. F. Tomes; “The Structure and Affinities 
of the Family Receptaculitidae.” by Dr. G. J. 
Hinle; “The Pliocene Mr.mmalian Fauna of the 
Val d*Arno,” by Dr. C. J. Forsyth Major: “The 
Geology and Mineralogy of Madagascar,” by Dr. 
G. W. Parker. 

Thursday, June 26.6 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
“Hedgehogs, Moles, and Shrews,” bv Prof. Parker. 

8 p.m. Browning: Annual Entertainment; 
Mr.g'e and Recitations. 

Friday, Juue 27,8 p m. Quekett. 


SCIENCE. 

Ranke's Universal History. Edited by G. W. 

Prothero. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 

& Co.) 

The veteran author of this remarkable work 
tells us, in his Preface, that it is impossible 
to remain content with even u collection of 
national Histories, for the connexion between 
them is the important thing, and it is certain 
to be obscured. Hence he has undertaken this 
colossal task on the basis of national history, 
but with “ his glance fixed on the universal.” 
Anyone who reads the book will wonder at 
the broad culture of the man and his extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge. His mind abounds in 
original thoughts and striking combinations. 
But the critic who desires to weigh its per¬ 
manent value for historical students must 
enquire (1) whether the proportions of the 
scheme are correct; (2) whether its details 
are accurate. On either of these questions 
Ranke’s opinion will probably bo held so 
much better than those of his censors that it 


is best to state facts, and leave the reader to 
judge for himself. 

First, then, as to the proportion allowed to 
the most important ancient nations in this 
volume, which embraces all known epochs 
down to Alexander's Diadochi. The great 
kingdom and civilisation of Egypt is disposed 
of in twenty-nine pages; the struggles of 
the little cantons of Israel down to Saul’s 
time occupy thirty-two; Tyre and Assur, 
with omission of old Aecadi iu and Baby¬ 
lonian civilisation, thirty. There is not a 
word about the Hittites, and hardly a word 
about the Lydians. The Medo-Persians 
down to Darius take twenty-seven pages; 
and the rest of the volume, some 320 pages, 
is devoted to Greek political and literary 
history. There is a glance at Carthage and 
Syracuse by way of appendix. Thus the 
petty actions in the Peloponnesian War, and 
in the conquest of Canaan, are made more 
prominent than the national development of 
the Lydians, or of the Indians, who are alto¬ 
gether left out. 

The author tells us, in opening his chapter 
on Israel, that, “ in endeavouring to picture 
to ourselves the struggle [to obtain Canaan], 
wc are embarrassed rather than aided by the 
religious colouring of the narrative.” Tet 
one cannot but think that this very kind of 
early association has brought the Jewish 
nation into its prominence in his hook. 
Hence it is that the Old Testament char¬ 
acters have such a hold on the imagination. 
He thinks (p. 60) that “ the historical books 
sketch with incomparable skill the stops by 
which a people assailed on all sides changes 
its Constitution, renounces the republican form, 
and adopts monarchy.” Verily a curious form 
of republicanism! He proceeds : “ King Saul 
is a great and unapproachable presence, a 
character unique in its kind, yet, historically 
considered, quite intelligible. In his struggle 
with Samuel wc may see the German Emperor 
confronting the Papacy ” ! 

If early religious training has thus in¬ 
fluenced the author’s view of the Israelites, 
so his school training has led him to give vast 
preponderance to the petty squabbles of Hellenic 
tribes. What difference did it make in the 
world’s history who won at Sphacteria or at 
Delium ? In Greek history these things have 
both interest and importance, but in a general 
view of the world’s affairs do they not sink 
into complete insignificance ? So great an 
authority on the other side, however, must be 
weighed with respect and attention. 

We must now leave these general features, 
and quote some statements of detail, which 
we cannot but question in the absence of 
any verification by the author. Of course, 
it is very difficult for the editor to know 
how far he should help the reader, and 
he cannot be expected to verify his author’s 
myriad facts; but, when such a term as the 
Bundehesh comes in suddenly, he might have 
taken pity on those unacquainted with the 
canon of the Persian scriptures. Neverthe¬ 
less, I will take this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging the sound judgment with which his 
work is done. The original German is not 
before me, so that I can say nothing critical 
about the translation; but Mr. Prothero’s well- 
known character as a scholar gives us every 
oonfldcnce on this point. Still, he might have 
given us the author’s (or his own) verification 


of tho following statements:—Having de¬ 
scribed (p. 9) the Egyptian religion as “a 
pantheism embracing the wholo phenomenal 
world, and recurring even in man," he says 
“ that the soul of the pure is united to the 
Deity, and yet seems to retain its indi¬ 
viduality.” What sort of pantheism is this ? 

In speech man’s pre-eminence consists (p. 23), 
“for he alone, as Loelco has remarked, pos¬ 
sesses an innate faculty of framing an abstract 
idea of species, &e.” Where did Locke say 
this? Under Darius (p. 112), “ Tarsus rose 
in importance through the great commerce, 
&c. Damascus and Palmyra maintained their 
ancient fame and splendour.” “ The force 
of the Persians [p. 169] was, indeed, incom¬ 
parably the larger, but the plains of Marathon 
in which they wore drawn up prevented their 
proper deployment, and they saw with 
astonishment the Athenians displaying a front 
as extended as their own.” Whence is this 
account of Marathon derived ? I may add, in 
passing, that the accounts of Alexander’s 
battles are equally curious. Lot any reader 
who has studied Arrian, or a good Greek 
History, judge for himself. Themistocles 
(p. 187) “is, perhaps, the first man who 
appears upon the scene of universal history 
as a creature of flesh and blood.” What 
about Solon or David or even Saul as viewed 
by our author? In Greek history he uses 
the speeches of Thucydides sometimes as if 
actually delivered (p. 234), but elsewhere 
(p. 321) says it must be allowed that in them 
there is a departure from the strict truth, for 
the personal views of tho historian are set 
forth as history. He says (p. 235) that 
Plataea fell in 427 b.c. into the hands of tho 
Thebans, who surpassed the Athenians in 
atrocity. “ But Samos [p. 286], where the 
inhabitants on one occasion, threatened to 
persecute a philosopher because he overthrew 
an altar sacred to the universe, was no place 
for Pythagoras.” When did this happen ? 
“ Become what thou art, says Pindar [p. 290], 
and nobler counsel has never been given; for, 
indeed, what can a man become but that for 
which his inborn nature intends him.” What 
this means is a puzzle to me. ■ Here is 
the summary of Ranke’s views on Sophocles 
(p. 304): “ In these plays the narratives are 
especially successful; but the dialogue vies 
with them in argumentative power, while tho 
soaring flight of the choric odes is not to bo 
excelled.” Tho following is interesting :— 
“ Herodotus [p 322] was read aloud in public 
meetings. Thukydides was reserved for more 
private study; but his works had a wide 
circulation in writing.” What is the evidence 
for this? So, again (p. 323), “Anaxagoras 
attached to himself both Euripides and Thu¬ 
kydides, and in their writings, &c., we find 
his ideas reproduced.” “ It may fairly be 
said [p. 330] that the Socrates of comedy is 
tho Protagoras of tho Platonic dialogue, for 
Aristophanes represents him as supporting 
that which the Socrates of history did his 
best to overthrow.” Here, again, I am at 
a great loss to understand the thought. 
Again (p. 331), “the frequent revolutions ex¬ 
perienced by the republic [of Athens] since 
the death of Pericles had shaken the con¬ 
fidence,” &c. This was in 400 b.c. He tells 
us by the way (p. 409) that “ the idea of 
avenging the Grecian gods upon the Persians 
had hen conceived by Pericles.” I will cite, 
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from a great number of other such passages I 
had collected, only two on Aristotle. “ With¬ 
out slaves, domestic life seemed to him imprac¬ 
ticable ” (p. 315). Surely it was leisure which 
seemed to him to require slavery. In politics, 
he adds, Aristotle’s vision was wider than 
Plato’s. He divides the world into east, west, 
and north, &c., as to populations. Now this 
famous distinction is taken in substance from 
Plato {Rep., pp. 435, 436). 

Supposing that all these curious statements 
are correct, they are so different from what 
we have been taught, and so far removed 
from what we know, that even so great a 
man as Ranke should have given us his 
authorities. No editor could attempt such 
a task. In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. 
l’rothero for introducing so important a work 
of so important an author to the English 
public. Readers who are careless of detail 
will find it full of suggestion, and, indeed, of 
instruction. They will also join the editor 
in gratefully acknowledging their obligations 
to the author of the Index, whose careful 
work has made the book a book for reference, 
as well as for reading. J. P. Ma daffy. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Vergleichende Syntax der Indoyermanischen Com- 
i.oration. By H. Ziemer. (Berlin: Diimm- 
lcr.) Dr. Ziemer is already known by his 
Junqgrammatische Streifziiye as a philologist 
of the “new school.” In the volume before 
us (some 280 pages) he tries to show that the 
idioms of the comparative in all Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages go back to the ablative—-that, 
for example, the Latin “ rnolior illo ” is the 
original use, and the ablative there is to bo 
explained as a separative or true ablative. “ A 
is better than B ” means “ bettor, starting from 
B.” This view, though ignored by the Gram¬ 
mars, is not new ; it has been maintained nota¬ 
bly by Prof. Wdlfflin, whom Dr. Ziemer in some 
places follows closely; but we do not know that 
it has ever been worked out so fully. The sur¬ 
vey includes not only the older languages, but 
also, as was to bo expected from a Junyyram- 
mitiker , Romance and Teutonic. Such histori- 
cil treatment is of course indispensablo, but 
we doubt if it strengthens the main position of 
the book; successive generations may analyse 
idioms differently for themselves. Nor do we see 
the connexion between the form “ A is bettor, 
starting from B,” and the form “A is good, 
not B,” which Dr. Ziemer tries to show to be 
the original of all comparative idioms—he here 
extends his survey to Semitic and Turanian— 
and with which he joins Thucydides’ paKXov t) oh. 
Many points of minor interest— e.g., the deriva- 
t'on of II —are discussed in different parts of 
the book. The Preface raises a more general 
question—that of the adoption in schools^ of the 
results of the newer Grammar. Dr. Ziemer 
laid stress on this in his Strei/ziige, and it cannot 
be long before his wishes will be accomplished. 
So far as we know, the experiment has not had 
fair trial. Grammars like Hiatner’s are scarcely 
fair specimens of what Germany can do ; while 
the recent attack in the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
on the present French system was written by a 
conservative bom and bred, and scarcely touches 
the present question. In England we are apt 
to shelve the problem with the remark, “Wo 
must teach something definite,” quite forget¬ 
ting that in many points Curtius’ views are at 
least as uncertain as all that has followed. Mr. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar has shown that tho 
“new views ” ore not hopelessly unfit for use 
in teaching, and it may be that the present op¬ 
position to them is duo to second-hand ignpr- 
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anco rather than to the practical sense of the 
teacher. 

Internationale Zeitschri/tfiir allgemeine Sprach- 
wissenscha/t. I. (Trubner.) We have here 
another periodical—or something more than a 
periodical—for tho science of language. It is 
intended to deal, not with any special province 
of philology (such are already provided with 
journals), but with the more general questions 
which concern, the whole science ; and it aims at 
gathering together the contributions to those 
questions which are now being made in many 
countries and from many points of view. The 
contents of the first number show how this 
general idea is to bo worked out. After a Pre¬ 
face and two letters—interesting, but unimport¬ 
ant—by W. von Humboldt, follows a character¬ 
istic “ Introduction into the General Science of 
Language,” by the veteran A. F. Pott. The 
editor, Dr. F. Techmer, contributes a treatise on 
his own subject, the acoustic and physiological 
analysis of speech, carefully worked out and 
copiously illustrated. Of tho other articles, 
which are shorter, wo may mention Col. 
Mallery’s paper on Sign-language, a note by 
Prof. Mav Muller identifying Zephyros and 
Gahusha, and an interesting, though neces¬ 
sarily rather hypothetical, account, by Prof. 
Sayce, of the person-endings of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean verb. In the concluding paper Dr. K. 
Bmgman shows that, with tho exception of 
Keltic and Latin, individual relationships be¬ 
tween particular Indo-European languages are 
more than doubtful. A feature of the journal 
is that each contributor writes in his own lan¬ 
guage. The printing, paper, and illustrations 
are superior to those common in scientific papers, 
and, so long as the contents correspond to the 
form, tho journal will be a real addition to lin¬ 
guistic literature. 

Ada Seminarii Erlangensis. III. (Erlan¬ 
gen: Deichort.) We need Bay little more of 
this volume than that it contains as good work 
as its predecessors. Of ton articles, three 
concern Cicero, the subjects being the MSS. 
of the de Oratore and the de Ojjiciis and “ Par- 
ontlieses in Cicero.” Bauer discusses Hey- 
nacher’s theory that Silius Italicus embodies 
a version of the Punic wars older than, and in¬ 
dependent of, Livy's; ho shows fairly, if not 
quite conclusively, that Silius embellished Livy. 
A long paper by J. Haussloitcr, on the two 
Latin versions of the “ Shepherd of Hernias ’ 
is of interest to the lexicographer as well as to 
the theologian. F. Haverfield. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tire London Mathematical Society has 
awarded its first Do Morgan memorial modal 
to Prof. Cayley for his contributions to the 
modem higher algebra and other branches of 
mathematics. The presentation will take place 
at the annual meeting of the society in November 
next. 

Mu. J. H. Teall has reprinted from the 
Geological Society’s Journal his excellent paper 
on “ Some North of England Dykes.” Instead 
of describing these rocks in the sketchy ,way 
which generally satisfies English geologists, 
Mr. Teall aims rather at the exhaustive method 
followed in Germany. Each rock is system¬ 
atically described according to the modem lights 
of petrology, and much attention naturally 
paid to its microscopic characters. The paper 
is illustrated with several figures showing the 
minute stmeture of these dyke-forming rocks. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The British Museum has received a rubbing 
from a new Hittite inscription. In their gen¬ 
eral characteristics the hieroglyphs correspond 


with those on the monuments obtained from 
Jerablus, the reputed site of the ancient Car- 
chemish ; but, in tins case, they are incised in 
outline. 

The subject chosen for the triennial Max 
Muller Prize, given by the University of 8trass- 
burg, is: “ Collection of all poetical fragments 
(Mantras or Gathas) found in the secondary 
Vedic literature (Brahmanas and Slltras), and 
not contained in the Samhitas of tho Rig-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, Yajur-Voda, and Atharva-Veda.” 

Prof. Vietor, of Marburg, whose Elmente 
der Phonetik and Orthnepie des deutschen, eng- 
lischen und franzdsischen will appear very 
shortly, has also in the press a little book on 
spoken German entitled German Pronunciation 
in Practice and Theory. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society. —( Thursday , 
May 29.) 

Paor. Skbat, President, in the Chair.—The Presi¬ 
dent read a paper on “ The Scottish Words Soane 
and Fade," of which the following is an abstract:— 
In a book entitled The Blame of Kirkburiall, written 
by W. Bimie of Lanark, and first printed at 
Edinburgh in 1606, occur the following passages: 
“ Now edification is but a borrowed word, for our 
buildings are spiritual. For as Salomons many 
thousand artificers were exercised about the build¬ 
ing of the materiall temple: so must we be occu- 
pyed in making vp the spirituall, and in squaring 
our-selves as the Lords iyuely stones: that being 
founded on all sides, we may soane aright in the 
Lords islare-work [ashlar-work], the which is our 
edification’’(chap. xv.). Cf. Eph. ii. 21. “For 
euen as in a sea-faring flot [fleet], the foremest by 
saile doth fuir [go] before with lantern and flag, 
as fade whom the rest should follow,” &c. The 
word soane is unique, and otherwise unknown. 
But it would result at once from an Anglo-Saxon 
form sdgnan, by the usual phonetic changes. This 
word does not occur in Anglo-Saxon, but it is 
precisely the Danish eegne, to subside, to settle 
down; for the Danish long e answers to the 
Anglo-Saxon a and the Modem-English long o. 
This sense is precisely the one required^ From the 
same root we nave Anglo-Saxon Sdgham, now spelt 
Soham, the name of a village in Cambridgeshire, 
the sense being “ low-lying village.’’ The word 
fade is still known in Ayrshire; it is there pro¬ 
nounced fad, and has the sense of “leader. Die 
etymology is clear by comparing it with the Gothic 
faths (also fads), a leader, chief, and with the 
Sanskrit pati, a lord, a master. Hence also the 
Anglo-Saxon verb fadian, to arrange, dispew 
(originally to act as leader), with the later fre¬ 
quentative form faddle, to be always arranging, to 
be fussy. From the latter we have the Tudor- 
English reduplicated word fddle-faddle, to trifle, 
also used as a substantive, with the sense of 
“ nonsense.” In Johnson's time this was often 
shortened to JUl-fad ; and at present we have only 
the still shorter word fad, with the sense of 
“whim.”—Prof. Postgate thought that with 
reference to the word fade some further explana¬ 
tion of the sound change pati- fade was desirable, 
as the accent should have kept the correspondence 
regular, as in bhratri, broker.—Prof. Skeat replied 
that he believed that there were other irregularities 
of the same kind, but said he would re-investigate 
that point.—Prof. Postgate gave an account of 
what had been done in the matter of the refora 
of Latin pronunciation. Circulars requesting 
support in the matter of the reform, and informa¬ 
tion both as to the changes desirable and prac¬ 
ticable and the best mode of introducing them, baa 
been sent to the leading professors, teachers, ana 
scholars in Latin throughout the United 1 Kingdom, 
and much valuable information had teen com¬ 
municated and support promised. He badcoUectea 
and arranged this information, and proposed to p 
it in a form immediately available for the P U1 P°^ 
of the committee appointed to consider the subject. 
It had been suggested to him that he should dra 
up a precis of the information contained m* 
ancient authorities on the subject; and 
only waiting for the appearance pf a German wora 
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which was at present in the press to carry out the 
suggestion. He had also communicated with 
1’rof. Nettleship with a view of getting Oxford to 
stir in the matter, but no step had been taken by 
the teachers there ns yet. He expressed an 
opinion that it was not desirable to attempt to intro¬ 
duce the change until a more or less definitive scheme 
had been discussed and approved of.—After some 
discussion, in which the view was generally ex¬ 
pressed that it would be better for Cambridge to 
move independently in the matter, it was resolved 
that Prof. Postgate be requested to prepare a 
scheme to be submitted to the society at the 
earliest possible date.—Mr. Whitelaw communi¬ 
cated a paper on ph oi. He criticised the explana¬ 
tion that ov fiaSior hpm (rjy ph oi rcoyovere is the 
negative of (nfStoo hpl" (fjy all noyouere, * ‘ if we do 
not work ” (Prof. Jebb’s Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 

р. 293). The use, however, is not hypothetical, 

but concessive, or even simply modal, and the ph 
is due to the infinitive. If the indicative or 
optative is used, the negative is oi (uebltst (wpev (or 
fcv iypey) oi noyoumes. Of the passages quoted for 
fill oi c. part, in Herod. 6. 9, 6. 106 (add Herod. 
2. 110, Dem. F. L. 379, Isocr. Law Bel. p. 217 c), 
the verb is in the infinitive. In Herod. 6. 106, 
elydry Si oitc l(e\hnreeriae (<paaar pi] oi rexhpeos timos 
rou KtarAov, we can hardly suppose that the Lace¬ 
daemonians said, “ We will not go out to-day if, ns 
is the case, the moon is not full.” In four pass¬ 
ages there is no infinitive. The hypothetical ex¬ 
planation suits Oed. 12. 13, Plato Lysis 212 D. It 
can also be stretched so as to include Oed. C. 360 
by supposing, as Prof. Jcbb does, a suppressed 
protasis "you have not come empty-handed ” (and 
you would not have come) “ if you were not bring¬ 
ing." But it cannot in any way be made to agree 
with Oed. R. 221. Mr. Whitelaw then argued that 
the “ hypothetical ” explanation of ph oi was in 
itself admissible. But if the ph was not hypo¬ 
thetical, what was itf Ho believed it was con¬ 
secutive. With a view to this he examined the 
normal idiom itself—viz., ph oi c. inf. He con¬ 
sidered this under three heads: (a) after negatived 
verbs or phrases expressing or implying hindering, 
refraining, &c.— e.g. Oed. R. 283, 1065, &c. “ He 

hindered me from speaking” is tecesKverev lpi ph 
e’nely—ie., “He hindered me so that I did not 
speak.” oi* ticeiXverey 4 pi p h tin finely is “He 
did not hinder me so that I did not refrain from 
speaking”— i.e., “ I spoke.” (») Aftera negatived 
verb ora phrase expressing denying, forbidding, Sec. 
“ I deny I did it 1 is bpyoupai p h Spceoat — i.e., “ I 
plead against accusation, not having done it.” “I 
do not deny having done it” is oilt bpvoipat pii 
oi Spaerae. “I make no denial or I make con¬ 
fession to the not not-doing of it, i.e., to the not 
refraining from doing it, i.e., to the doing it.” 
(c) With consecutive infinitive, where the meaning 
is not as in a, that a thing happens (or may 
happen) because nothing prevents its happening ; but 
that a thing must happen (or ought to happen) 
because something prevents or forbids its not happen¬ 
ing — e.g., bhivariy 4 itti ph oi rovro yeyea&at. Some¬ 
times the consecutive infinitive with double nega¬ 
tive would have been more simply represented by 
prolate infinitive with ph—e.g., Plato Gorg. 509 a. 
Ho after words like aioxpby, bybyroy, to\\Ij hyoid 
bare, Seeyby 4arty, Herod. 1.187. To pass on to ph oi, 

с. part, we take first (a) those (five in number) in 
which the ph oi is attached to an infinitive. The 
construction is consecutive in Herod. 6. 9— xarap- 
pitjpray pi) ... oi rl/y Mlhyroy olol r’ (tetri i(t\eiy 
ph oiu Ibmss yavKpdropes, “They feared that they 
would not be able to take M., not without being” 
(or “not whilst they were not”) “superior at 
sea,” ph belonging to 4(e\eir, which is understood 
or repeated with the phrase ph oiu times vawepd- 
ropet (Herod. 6 . 106, Isocr. Bel. p. 217 c, j 52), 
also after a word denoting “ impossibility ” (Dem. 
F. L. 379), where the word used is “difficult” 
(Herod. 2. 110), after oi Sluaioy. But the con¬ 
struction is also found ( 9 ) where no infinitive pre¬ 
cedes (four cases): Oed. Col. 360, li*«i* yip oi uevh 
ye, rovr 1 iyis kclK&s ((oiSa ph oi\ 1 Help' ipo\ epipoverb 
n ; Oed. R. 221, oi yip pdiepav lx v(volf airb ulj 
oiu txeev ti abpBohov ; Plato, Lysis, 212 D, ova tpa 
4an eplXoy rep ipiXoiimt oiSly ph oiu bmepiXovy ; 
Oed. R. 13, SvadXyriroe yip 4k etijy rotdySt ph oi 
uaroutrelpay (Spay. These instances Mr. Whitelaw 
explained as due to the attraction of the con¬ 
secutive infinitive ph oi eplpety, “ so as not not-to- 


bring,” into the participle agreeing with the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence. He compared Time. 6 . 1, 
(StieeXla) roaaur-q olaa iy etieoai arablesy pbkurra 
per pep Stelpyerai r b ph h x(L pos ob a a; 4. 63. 1, Seb rb 
l)Sy epoffepous rrapbyras 'A8i)ralovs; 5. 72. 2 ; and 
explained Oed. R. 289, xcLXai SI ph wapuy Bavpafrrae, 
as due to a similar attraction. The participle in 
such cases expresses the impossibility of the action 
not occurring as though it were an attribute of the 
subject. Thus, in Oed. R. 13, instead of “it 
would be too cruel so that 1 could not refrain from 
pitying,” we have “ I should be too cruel—I who 
could not refrain from pitying.” 

Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, June 10.) 
Prop. Flower, President, in the Chair.—A paper 
was read on “ The Demc and the Horde ” by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt and the Rev. Lorimer Fison, in 
which the authors traced a close resemblance 
between the social structure of the Attic tribes 
and thnt of the Australian aborigines. The word 
“ Horde ” is used to indicate a certain geographical 
section of an Australian community which occupies 
certain definite hunting-grounds. Its members 
are of different totems—in fact, all the totems of 
the community may be represented in any given 
Horde. Descent being through the mother as the 
general rule, the child is of its mother’s totem, 
not of its father’s, but it belongs to the Horde in 
which it was bom. So, too, the children of 
aliens are admitted into the exclusive organisation 
by virtue of a right derived from their mothers. 
In Attica there were also two great organisations— 
one based originally on locality, and another whose 
sole qualification was that of birth—the Demotic 
and the Phratnac. Both included the free-born 
citizens, and therefore coincided in the aggregate; 
but no Deme coincided with a Phratria, or with 
any subdivision of a Phratria. The naturalised 
alien was enrolled in one of the Demes, but there 
could be no admission for him into a Phratria; if, 
however, he married a free-born woman, his 
children by her were not excluded—they were 
enrolled in her father’s Phratria, the relationship 
between a child and its maternal grandfather 
being looked upon as a very near tie of blood. 
Thus, making all necessary allowance for the dif¬ 
ference of culture in the two people, it appears 
that the Phratriac is analogous to the social 
organisation in Australia, while the Demotic 
divisions correspond to the Australian Hordes.— 
A paper by the Rev. C. A. Qollmer on “African 
Symbolic Language” was read, in which the 
author described the method in which the natives 
of the Yoruba country send messages to one 
another and communicate their wishes by a variety 
of tangible objects, such as shells, feathers, pepper, 
stones, coal, sticks, &c. 

Edinhurgh Mathematical Society.— ( Friday, 
June 13.) 

A. J. G. Barclay, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. William Peddie gave an account, illustrated 
with models, of how physical properties may be 
represented graphically; and Mr. David Traill 
read a paper on “ Geometry from First Prin¬ 
ciples.” 

Hew Shakspsrb Society.—( Friday , June 13.) 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair. — 
The Rev. W. A Harrison read the letters (alluded 
to in the Academy of June 7) from the Earl and 
Countess of Pembroke, and the Earl of Oxford, 
proving that, while William Herbert was only 
seventeen, arrangements were being made for his 
marriage to Bridget, granddaughter of Lord 
Burghley. With regard to the Sonnets this 
correspondence was very important, settling the 
debated question as to the probability of sonnets 
1 to 17 being addressed to a youth of eighteen.— 
Mr. 9 homas Tyler then read his second paper on 
“Shaksperc’s Sonnets.” With reference to the 
dark lady of sonnets 127 to 152 Mr. Tyler held 
that there was at least a probability of her being 
identical with Mrs. Fytton, maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth. There was a marvellous corre¬ 
spondence between the character of Mrs. Fytton 
and that of the dark lady, who wa# apparently of 
higher social grade, us shown, perhaps, by her 
skill iu touching the virginal, as well as by other 
indications. The dark lady had, indeed, been 


regarded as the original from which Shakspere 
drew his portrait of Cleopatra. It was favourable 
to the identification that at the time when the 
Sonnets were written Mrs. Fytton would be about 
thirty. It appeared, moreover, from 144, L 12, 
“ I guess one angel in another’s hell,” that 
the dark lady did not live with Shakspere. This, 
too, was favourable. There was not improbably, 
in 151, 11. 9, 10, an allusion to the name Fytton as 
equivalent to “fit one.” The probability of such 
an allusion was shown by a contemporary monu¬ 
mental inscription which contained the line 
“ Fittons to weare the heavenly diadem.” The 
difficulty in the way resulted from the fact that 
the dark lady was evidently a married woman, 
unfaithful to her husband (152, 1. 3). There was, 
indeed, evidence that Mrs. Fytton had two hus¬ 
bands. And in the Biitish Museum there was a 
letter to Lord Burghley from Mrs. F’ytton’s mother 
with respect to the marriage of her son to a lady 
who, as there were grounds for thinking, was 
related to Mrs. Fytton’s first husband. Sir 
Edward Fytton was extremely displeased at his 
son’s marriage. From this it was conjectured that 
Mrs. Fytton had been previously married at an 
early age; that the marriage had turned out 
badly, and that she was separated from her 
husband. Previous to obtaining employment at 
Court she had assumed anow her maiden name. 
This hypothesis required confirmation, but the 
grounds of the identification were so strong that 
decisive evidence would be required in order to 
its disproof. As to the rival poet of 86 , &c., 
Mr. Tyler, after alluding to an extravagant 
theory propounded in the current number of 
Rheekwood's Magazine, maintained that George 
Chapman was certainly intended. The evidence 
adduced by Prof. Minto was entirely conclusive. 
Before treating of Shakspere’s philosophy and 
religion, Mr. Tyler adverted to the abundant 
evidence presented by the Sonnets to show that 
Shakspere expected that his works would be read 
throughout all time. It was with a literary 
immortality that even sonnet 146 was concerned :— 
“ Poor sold, the centre of my sinful earth,” &c. 
The critical crux at the beginning of tho 
second line might be solved by supplying “ Why 
feed’st”—“[Why feed'st] these rebel powers 
that thee array f” With respect to Shakspcre’s 
philosophic opinions great caution was required. 
There were grounds for thinking that Shakspere 
entertained an opinion corresponding to that of his 
contemporary Bruno concerning an all-pervading 
world-soul. Sonnet 107 speaks of “ the prophetic 
soul of the wide world.” The Sonnets also, in 59 
and 123, gave clear evidence of the doctrine of 
the cycles; that all things perpetually recur, and 
that “ there is nothing new under the sun.” 
Whence Shakspere derived this doctrine, which 
was characteristic of the Pythagoreans and Stoics, 
was doubtful. It was contained in the first and 
third chapters of Ecclesiastes; but there was no 
evidence that Shakspere had ever closely studied 
that book. Of the doctrine of necessity, implied 
in the doctrine of the cycles, there was no clear 
evidence in the Sonnets, but it appeared in the 
plays, especially in the remarkable passage of 
“ 2 Henry IV.,” act III., sc. i., ending 
“ Are these things then necessities P 
Then let us meet them like necessities.” 
With regard to Shakspere's religious faith, Mr. 
Tyler assented to the opinion expressed by Dean 
Plumptre, that Shakspere’s ethics were no moie 
Christian, in any real sense of the word, than 
those of Sophocles or Goethe.—In the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. 
Furnivall, Miss Grace Latham, the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison, Mr. Round, Mr. G. B. Shaw, the Rev. 
P. A. Lyons, Mr. A. H. Grant, the Rev. H. M. 
Mackenzie, and others took part. Mr. F’umivull 
was disposed to call in question Mr. Tyler's in¬ 
terpretation of sonnet 146, and he suggested that 
there might possibly be an allusion to Mrs. 
Fytton’s name in the word “ fitted ” of sonnet 
119, 1. 7.—This meeting concluded the session. 
Mr. Furnivall announced promises of papers hr 
next autumn and winter. 

Folk-Lorb Society.— (Annual Meeting, Saturday, 
June Ilf.) 

Earl Bbauchami-, President, in the Chair.— Tho 
annual Report stated that the Folk-Tale Committee 
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continue to receive most active assistance in the 
work of tabulation from Messrs. W. J. Crombie, 
G. L. Aperson, E. Sydney Hartland, and others. 
Some of these tabulations have been selected for 
printing in the Folk-Lore Journal. As n result of 
this experiment, the work of printing appeared to 
the committee so important to the success of their 
labours that their recommendation to the council 
to utilise the journal for this purpose was at once 
adopted. It is therefore hoped that in the future 
a greater amount of space may bo obtained for 
printing these tabulations of folk-tales. In the 
meantime, new workers are urgently needed to aid 
those already in the field, and thus help to bring 
the results of the committee’s plan more quickly 
before students of this important branch of folk¬ 
lore. The committee cannot begin to classify 
and arrange until, at all events, all the principal 
collections of folk-tales are completely tabulated. 
The Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria (Dr. Henry 
Callaway), has presented to the society about 
eighty copies of his valuable Zulu Xnrsery Litera¬ 
ture and about five hundred copies of his licliyious 
System of the Amazulu. This most generous and 
acceptable gift will enable the council to send a 
copy of the latter work to each member of the 
society; and, with reference to the Zulu Xursery 
Literature, the council propose to offer it for sale 
to members of the society at half a guinea, any 
copies that may remain being offered to the general 
public at one guinea net. The work selected for 
the 1884 issue, in addition to the Folk-Lore Journal, 
is a collection of Magyar folk-tales by the Rev 
W. H. Jones and Mr. Lewis Kropf. It fre¬ 
quently occurs that reference is made to folk-lore 
in the reports of her Majesty’s diplomatic and 
consular agents abroad, and it has occurred to the 
council that a representation n ight be made to 
the Government to urge upon it the ad¬ 
visability of asking its agents to notice matters 
likely to bo of interest. If this can be done, 
the council will formulate a code of questions 
which might be sent for the guidance of those who 
would be called upon to report. The work of the 
society for the past year, though not so extensive 
as could have been wished, is, in the opinion of 
the council, satisfactory. Duiing the last year a 
great deal of encouragement has been given to the 
study of folk-lore in foreign countries. In Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and France, either through the 
establishment of a folk-lore society or the publi¬ 
cation of a journal specially devoted to the study, 
the movement begun by this society lias been 
extended. A proposal has al.-o been made to 
establish a folk-lore society in the United States; 
and in India the publication of Capt. Temple’s 
Punjab Notes and Queries promises to be as useful to 
Hindu folk-lore as our own Notes and Queries has 
been in the past to English. Of private collectors 
it may bo useful to note that Capt. Conder has 
obtained a great quantity of Arab folk-lore; Sir 
Arthur Gordon has brought from Fiji some im¬ 
portant materials; Mr. Karl Krohn is now 
travelling in the Baltic provinces of Russia col¬ 
lecting Esthonian and Lettish folk-lore; and the 
Royal Colonial Institute of the Hague has resolved 
to request replies to a code of questions on 
proverbs addressed to all the Dutch colonies. In 
conclusion, the Council observes that it be¬ 
hoves every member interested in the study, and 
anxious to preserve the position which the society 
has held up to the present time, to exert himself 
to the utmost to secure additional members. 
There is plenty of work to do, and it must be done 
quickly. 
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David Scott, R.S.A., and his Works. By 
J. M. Gray. (Blackwood.) 

“It takes a long time to know how to live 
and work.” So said David Scott shortly 
before his death, at a moment when 
there seemed just some faint possibility that 
he was not, after all, to die with so many 
aims still unaccomplished. He had lived 


and worked with an ardour and fixedness of 
purposo foreign to days when income and 
position were already aims only too suffi¬ 
ciently dominant to dwarf such potty things 
as high ideals; but one of the last facts of 
life he realised was that in his past there 
was overmuch of the bitterness of vain effort, 
that now, when it was too late, there had 
come to him. full recognition of the truth 
that to know how to live and work is know¬ 
ledge which, when it comes at all, generally 
comes when it can be of no avail. Little as 
Ids life’s accomplishment must have seemed 
to David Scott, it is certain that he neither 
lived nor worked in vain. 

It has been known for some time past that 
Mr. J. M. Gray, the newly appointed curator 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, and 
the author of a most interesting study'of the 
art-work of the late George Manson, was 
engaged on the present volume; and the long 
delay in its appearance is due only to the 
innumerable difficulties attendant on the 
satisfactory reproduction of so many designs 
and pictures. To such as are unfamiliar 
with the now rare memoir of David Scott by 
his brother, Mr. William Bell Scott, the well- 
known painter, poet, and art-writer, this 
monograph by Mr. Gray will have all the 
charm of novelty ; while to those who possess 
or know the older chronicle, it will appear 
as a valuable and delightful supplement. 
But even one already acquainted with the 
salient features of the life of David Scott, and 
with the major portion of his work, cannot 
fail to be interested in a record narrated in so 
pleasant a style and with such evident earnest¬ 
ness. Mr. Gray’s enthusiasm for his subject 
never leads him into extravagance either of 
judgment or description. He writes in the 
full conviction that “ the time has surely 
como when, if Scott’s works were only 
more widely known, they would command 
recognition and win praise ”—a conviction 
doubtless shared by many, and which will 
surely be endorsed by those who in this 
volume make their first acquaintance with 
the life of the man, and with his work as 
represented by some admirable reproductions. 
In addition to thorough knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Gray is fortunate in having that 
genuine catholicity of taste without which 
there can be no true art-critieism ; but of 
especial value to him, in the present instance, 
has been his acquaintance with the designs 
of Blake and Rossetti among the dead, of 
Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. Frederick Sandys, and 
others among the living—designs which have 
all been produced in more or less the same 
spirit as that which animated the imaginative 
artist who, at the early age of twenty-five, 
executed the “Monograms of Man.” 

David Scott was horn at Edinburgh in 
1806, coming, as his latest biographer says, 
of a family that could count their descent 
back for several generations through ancestors 
of a stout burgher sort. His father was an 
engraver of considerable repute in his day, 
and it was to the same profession the young 
artist was dedicated, by parental authority 
more than by voluntary act. To the circum¬ 
stances of his early life in the now dingy 
quarter of St. Leonards the peculiar genius 
of David Scott evidently owed a great deal, 
but whether he did not gain therefrom almost 
as much harm as good is open to question. 


What he lacked most of all, as an artist, was 
a keen Fense of beauty as beauty, and there 
can hardly be a doubt that if his early years 
had brought him more of the loveliness of 
life he would have gained much artistically, 
even, perhaps, to the extent of a comparative 
mastery over form. But the old house, “ with 
strange winding passages in it leading to dis¬ 
used lumber-rooms,” was not a cheerful abode 
for a strongly imaginative ohild—not, indeed, 
becauso of its old wainscoted chambers and 
dark narrow corridors, but because of the 
spiritual atmosphere which weighed down all 
joyousness, emanating from that sombre 
Presbyterianism which still larks in that 
country where its hold became firmest. 
“ About the home itself,” says Mr. Gray, 

“ there always hung something of gloom and 
sadness. The father was of grave tempera¬ 
ment, deeply and sombrely religious, suffering, 
too, from feeble an d broken health. Four sons, 
all of them older than David, had been removed 
by death ; and t he mother, her thoughts brood¬ 
ing upon those who were gone, would often 
address the living children by the names of the 
dead.” 

Such on atmosphere naturally affected deeply 
a lad of David’s temperament. As a youth 
his mind was greatly occupied with theo¬ 
logical questions ; “ providence, fore-know¬ 
ledge, will, and fate ” afforded him endless 
themes for discussion; and his early literary 
efforts took the shape of “ Odes on Death.” 

The lives of most artists are specially devoid 
of incident; they work, they marry, they fail, 
or they approximately succeed, and their day 
comes quietly to them at last as to the great 
majority of their fellow-men. Now and again 
something of romance attaches itself to the 
name of seme painter, as, for instance, in the 
circumstance of the untimely death of Henri 
ltcgnault i n one of the last sorties from Paris 
in 1871 ; but, as a rule, even this is absent, 
and the biographer has to chronicle little that 
would be of interest if deprived of the attrac¬ 
tion of his subject’s personality. The life of 
David Scott was no exception to the general 
rule. By the time he was twenty he had 
discarded that profession of engraving for 
which his ardently imaginative bent of mind 
little suited him; but, though he at once 
settled down as an original artist, two years 
elapsed before he exhibited his first picture, 
“The Hopes of Early Genius dispelled by 
Death.” What the young painter accom¬ 
plished previous to his visit to Italy com¬ 
prises some of his most characteristic work. 
In addition to such pictures as “Adam and 
Eve singing their Morning Hymn,” “Nim¬ 
rod,” “ The Dead Sarpedon borne by Death 
and Sleep,” and “ The Death of Sappho," he, 
in 1831, produced his striking “Monograms 
of Man,” a series of six etched designs, ex¬ 
hibiting remarkable thought and artistic grasp 
for one so young. It was in Rome that the 
full import of his own half-guessed-at function 
came home to him. More than by any other 
master he was influenced by Michael Angelo 
—an influence that is very perceptible through¬ 
out all his subsequent work. Yet he mads 
but one direct copy of a single work by the 
painter of “The Last Judgment;” indeed, 
his copy of Michael Angelo’s “ Delphic 
Sibyl ” is the only thing of the kind he seems 
to have done. At Rome, however, he painted 
some characteristic and powerful works, the 
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tjest known of which is his “Discord; or, 
the Household Gods destroyed;” and there 
also he wrote much, haring pondered long 
and frequently over problems arising in the 
courso of his own experience. From among 
his generalisations the following may bo 
quoted:—“ Art is produced in abeyance [sic] 
to intellect by Michael Angelo, to morals by 
Raphael, and to impressions of sense by 
Titian.” 

The remainder of the artist’s comparatively 
short life—his return to Scotland, his bitter 
disappointments, his consistent adherenco to 
what he considered his special mission, and, 
lastly, his swift decline and death—is nar¬ 
rated by Mr. Gray with real sympathy in a 
few graphic pages. 

Mr. Gray’s judgment on the works of 
Scott is invariably well considered; and, if it 
is not easy to agree with him in his high 
estimate of the famous “ Discord,” his eulogy 
of “The Traitor’s Gate” is not likely to be 
gainsaid. Of the twenty-six reproductions 
none is wholly unsatisfactory, and the greater 
number are admirable. The printing in 
colours of “ Man and his Conscience ” is very 
successful—a design, it may be remembered, 
which was most poetically described by the 
late Oliver Madox Brown in one of his stories, 
and which shows a man fleeing along the 
desolate marge of a wild gray sea—the sea of 
mortal life—while ever behind him races his 
relentless twin-self, his conscience. The 
small plate of “Adam and Eve” is delightful, 
and shows Scott in his most delicate and 
refined mood; “ Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter,” 
who has chased a deer to the summit of some 
mountain-peak, and there pierced it with his 
great javelin just as the rosy light of dawn 
breaks in the east, is an autotype reproduction 
of the oil painting ; and the six “ Monograms 
of Man” are direct impressions from the 
original plates. Among the most pleasing of 
the other illustrations are the two from the 
“Ancient Mariner” series, “Ariel and 
Caliban,” “ Vasco di Gama rounding the 
Cape,” the “ Angels crying, Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” the “ Procession of Unknown Powers,” 
and “ Tho Footprint of the Omnipotent.” 
To obtain some clear idea of the power and 
originality of Scott’s more imaginative designs 
it is almost necessary to turn to these repro¬ 
ductions, for the originals are rare and seldom 
to be found in one collection; and to no 
pleasanter guide or biographer than Mr. Gray 
could any reader or student entrust himself. 

As a rule, as Mr. Ituskin has remarked, 
monochrome seems to be the especially appro¬ 
priate vehicle of that art “ which is mainly 
that of imagination and thought rather than 
of mere sensation; ” but, while this general 
rule would apply to most of the compositions 
of David Scott, it would not do so invariably. 
Mr. Gray’s words will best describe an excep¬ 
tion :— 

“ It is interesting to compare the ‘ Sarpedon ’ of 
Scott with Mr. W. B. Richmond's rendering of 
the same subject exhibited in tho Grosvenor 
Gallery of 1879. In the English artist’s great 
canvas of the monochrome we have academic 
skill and finish, and an impressive sense of 
amplitude in the moonlit space of sky and sea, 
against which is seen the downward sweep of 
the spirits that bear tho dead hero. In Scott’s 
icture the grim presences loom out from the 
lackness of a night swept clear of moon and 
stars, a darkness dense, and that could be felt; 


yet tho work is full of colour—in the pallor of 
Death, tho rosy flesh-tints of Sleep, and the 
dark crimson poppies of his chaplet. There is a 
weird and tragic power in this conception of tho 
three figures, their limbs twining and involved, 
their bodies pressed each to each, as though 
Sleep and Death, and tho man they carry, had 
become indeed one flesh.” 

Mr. Gray has v n ry considerable faculty for 
terse and vivid description, an invaluable 
quality in an art-critic, who can couvey so 
much more to a reader’s nriud by acute sug¬ 
gestion than by many almost inevitably con¬ 
fusing details of fact. The following is an 
example :— 

“ Tho ‘ Sappho and Anacreon,’ a piece of strong 
masculine colour, is a scene of feast and revelry, 
a triumph of tho glowing things of sense. The 
white-skinned poetess, clasped by the brown 
vine-crowned Anacreon, holds aloft her lyre. 
The scene is a pavilion, richly hung with crimson 
curtains, and open overhead to the blue. On 
the floor are strewed shed roses and other 
blossoms, an emptied wine-goblet, and a flute 
untouched of finger. And, if wo ask, ‘ "What 
of the end ? ’ thei o seems some hint of solemn 
warning in the beautiful grave face of the Cupid 
to the left, and in tho long upright lino of sky 
that is seen beside him growing keen and palo 
towards evening, and pierced by the dark finger 
of a single poplar.” 

Scott lias been culled the “ Scottish Blake;” 
but, despite a strong affinity between the 
genius of tho two men, there is no doubt 
that the English visionary and the Scottish 
dreamer differed widely on one point. The 
difference lay in temperament: David Scott 
had more of weakness, more of mere baseless 
dissatisfaction, more of the elements of moral 
and artistic shipwreck, than the serene and 
joyful singer of the Sungs of Innocence. In 
the words of Mr. Gray, “ there was want¬ 
ing to him that calmness and perfect faith 
which gave such a gladness and beauty to the 
life of Blake.” 

Whether Scott was so much a colourist ns 
Mr. Gray would have us believe is open to 
doubt; ns to his slight grasp of form there 
can be no question. After all, the artist of 
tho “Monograms of Man” will be remem¬ 
bered chiefly because of his individuality, 
because ho stands alone, because his most 
characteristic designs are as unique as those 
of the English poet-artist he at times so 
closely resembles, or as the “ Melancholia ” of 
Diirer. In the highest art, as in the truest 
poetry, form is not everything, nay, more, 
it is wholly secondary to emotion, whether 
the passion of the heart or the intellect, 
wholly subservient to intensity. Nothing in 
art or poetry will live by form alone; in per¬ 
fect emotion only is there saving grace. 

William Sharp. 


THE EXHIBITION A T THE BURLINGTON 
CLUB. 

The present exhibition of drawings of archi¬ 
tectural subjects is of much interest and variety. 
It is, indeed, too varied for specialists ; but, as 
explained in the Preface to the Catalogue, it is 
partly experimental, and tho committee was 
prevented by circumstances from limiting it to 
any very special class. Its diversity has, how¬ 
ever, the benefit of making it agreeable to a 
large number, and both the architect and the 
amateur will find in it plenty to study and ad¬ 
mire. Tho works shown comprise purely 
architectural drawings like the designs of Inigo 


Jones for Whitehall Palace, lent by the Queen, 
topographical scones of archaeological interest 
like Hollar’s views in London in tho seven¬ 
teenth century, and others like the abbeys by 
Girtin and Turner, in which the picturesque is 
paramount. But it is not without homogene- 
ousness, for these three classes blend into one 
another by degrees almost imperceptible, and 
the subjects of the various drawings are all 
architectural. Out of many things to be 
learned from the collection taken as a whole is 
the interdependence of tho two arts of painting 
and architecture. We learn also what excellent 
draughtsmen of architecture some painters have 
been, and what clever painters some of our 
architects. Between these two classes lie the 
topographical draughtsmen, who have done so 
much to stimulate tho love of architecture, and 
who were tho founders of our groat national 
school of water-colour painting. The exhibi¬ 
tion is, as we have said, experimental, but it is 
an experiment which can scarcely fail to bo 
fruitful. We see in tho miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion what may well be the germs of more than 
one more special exhibition. 

Nothing, for instance, could be more inter¬ 
esting than a collection purely designed to show 
the rise of the water-colour school out of tho 
illustrations to works on the archaeology of 
Great Britain. As in Italy in tho thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, so in England in tho 
eighteenth and the beginning of the ninotconth, 
the love of antiquity—the archaeological inter¬ 
est in tho remains of ancient art—preceded tho 
development of a Renaissance, accompanied in 
both cases by a fresh study of nature, tho re¬ 
search of new methods, and tlio production of 
original works of art. Such men as the 
Sandbys and Daycs, the Maltons and Thomas 
Heame, by tbeir “ picturesquo ” treatment of 
architecture and their “picturesque views” 
of places, gradually led tho way from mere 
draughtsmanship to tho study of the light and 
air, of the trees und tho water, with which tlicir 
subjects wore surrounded; and in due time came 
Turner and Girtin, who found in tho experience 
of these men a soil ready made for the germina¬ 
tion of their artistic genius. By Girtin tlieio 
is but one drawing here ; but this, a view of Jed- 
burgh Abbey, is broad and masterly, showing 
how much more quickly he ripened than Turner. 
Sure, confident, and expressive in every touch, 
original in colour, and broad in treatment, it 
tells us that Girtin know what ho wished to do, 
and went straight to his end without hesita¬ 
tion. The broadest drawing by Turner here is 
of a cloister arch in Evesham Abbey, lent also 
by Mr. James Worthington, but it is less 
original in touch than Girtin’s, and more con¬ 
ventional in colour. There has seldom been a 
better opportunity afforded of studying tho 
cautious but rapid progress made by Turner in 
his early years before ho emancipated himself 
from his architectural bondage. Until ho went 
to Yorkshire, in 1797, his work was mainly 
architectural in subject. The list of liis thirty- 
eight contributions to the Royal Academy be¬ 
tween 1790 and 179S is, with some half-dozen 
exceptions, of this character ; and hero you can 
trace him from his boyish efforts when in Mr. 
Hardwick’s office to the perfect mastery of his 
craft. In its way the drawing of Ely Cathe¬ 
dral, lent by Mr. Winkworth, and probably that 
exhibited in 1796, was never excelled by him¬ 
self or anyone else. Other drawings of singu¬ 
lar interest arc the “Gateway of Lambeth 
Palace ” and a “ Sketch of a Building after a 
Fire,” both lent by Mr. P. C. Hardwick. Tho 
former was possibly Turner’s first “ exhibit” at 
the Royal Academy (in 1790), and the latter 
may perhaps bo identified with tho drawing of 
the Pantheon after the fire which appears in tho 
Catalogue for 1792. His finely drawn and 
dexterously coloured drawing of “ Leicester 
Abbey,” belonging to Mr. Jackson, is 
hung near two fine examples of Thomas 
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Heame, and affords an admirable opportunity 
of comparison between the accomplished work 
of the elder artist and that of the young 
draughtsman who was soon to leave him so far 
behind. The other drawings by Turner are full 
of interest, and one, the “Interior of West¬ 
minster Abbey,” lent by Mr. John Morris, is 
almost as fine as tho “ Ely.” Other very 
interesting subjects for comparison are the 
drawings of Edridge and Prout, from which it 
would seem that tho broken and expressive 
touch of tho latter master was employed by 
Edridge, who was fifteen years his senior. He 
was also the senior of Turner by six years, 
and in drawing both architecture and trees 
must be considered to have led tho way. Some 
drawings of Paul Sandby and Thomas Malton, 
the masters of Turner, and one by Dayes, the 
master of Girtin, are also of great interest 
to the students of water-colour painting. A 
fine drawing by James Malton, and a noble 
“ Interior of Westminster Abbey ” by Frederick 
Nash, should not be overlooked by those who 
wish to see to what skill Turner’s seniors arrived. 
A brilliant little sketch by Bonington should 
also be noticed. 

Another very interesting part of the collec¬ 
tion suggests that the unfulfilled designs for 
the improvement of London might of them¬ 
selves furnish an interesting exhibition in the 
future. Among the drawings of this class are 
the projects of Allom for a stately line of 
buildings on the banks of the Thames, those of 
Inigo Jones already mentioned, and Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton’s for the still incomplete arches at 
Hyde Park Corner. 

What we have said has far from exhausted 
the interest of the exhibition. Of beautiful 
but more purely architectural work, the draw¬ 
ings of Blore and Coney, and the Pugins, of 
admirable sketches like those of Prout and Cot- 
man, of finished pictures like those of W. W. 
Deane, there are enough, without other help, 
to repay a visit. We would call special atten¬ 
tion to the twenty-three sheets of various 
designs by Inigo Jones lent by the Duke of 
Devonshire, which have been made the subject 
of an interesting note by Mr. Eustace Balfour. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

EXCAVATIONS AT SAN. 

During the last three or four weeks of explora¬ 
tion on the site of Tunis, Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie has been working simultaneously at 
various points both within and without the 
huge wall of Pisebkhanu. Beyond this wall, 
about a mile to the southward, a singular 
avenue of largo granite blocks has long excited 
the curiosity of archaeologists. Twelve on each 
side, they lie due east and west, resting merely 
on the surface of the soil, and appearing at 
first sight to lead to nothing. Concluding that 
they must point the way to a temple, Marietto 
moved some of these blocks, sunk two or three 
pits in the line of the avenue, and cleared a 
space at tho farther end, but with no result 
save the discovery of some remains of a brick 
enclosure and tho leg of a basalt statue. Mr. 
Petrie, attracted in his turn by this mysterious 
avenue, and observing that the ground there¬ 
about is thickly strewn with limestone chips 
and lime-slag, thought that he too would try 
to find the vanished temple. Ho therefore 
began digging, and his efforts have been 
rewarded by the discovery of (1) a large block, 
evidently from some building—it is sculptured 
on one side with a Ptolemaic king adoring 
Osiris and Isis, the spaces being filled in with 
“ a quantity of inscription ; ” (2) innumerable 
fragments of statues, including part of a large 
bas-relief of a queen wearing the vulture head¬ 
dress ; (3) a limestone pavement, together with 


some blocks of a gateway, and the remains of 
what appears to have been a small sandstone 
pylon. To the already ascertained fact that 
Tanis was a flourishing place under the period 
of Greek rule we may now, therefore, add that 
one or more of the Ptolemies so far patronised 
the city as to endow it with a temple.* In the 
soil of the avenue itself, strango to say, Mr. 
Petrie’s Arabs turned up a number of lancet- 
shaped bone pins, about two inches in length, 
well pointed at one end, but roughly finished 
at the other. 

The great wall of Pisebkhanu, it will be 
remembered,t is eighty feet in thickness, and 
still in places some twenty feet in height. Its 
continuity is broken by two large gaps, which 
doubtless indicate the position of two gate¬ 
ways. Private houses of various periods—pre- 
Ptolemaic, Ptolemaic, and Roman—have been 
built against and upon this wall, their ruins 
forming part of the mass. A few other houses 
are found grouped, however, in a spot described 
by Mr. Petrie as situate “ on the north side of 
the great pass between the mounds east of the 
temple.” This pass, and the other similar pass 
on the west side, must, he thinks, have been 
protected by law as highways, since the space 
would otherwise have been encroached upon, 
and in time filled up. Along the sides of this 
east gap are two rows of large detached 
houses, four or five on each side of the passage¬ 
way, consequently looking north and south, 
and facing each other. “ They probably be¬ 
longed,” says Mr. Petrie, “ to magnates who 
could trespass on the building laws, and who, 
therefore, planted their houses in the most 
convenient and desirable place.” These houses 
are now in course of excavation. Some, if not 
all, have perished by fire, their contents appar¬ 
ently having been buried in the ruins. Con¬ 
sidering the masses of burning wood and bricks 
which fell in at the time of the fire, and which 
now have to be removed, it is surprising to 
learn how many valuable and interesting objects 
have escaped destruction. Though but two 
houses had been attacked and only partly ex¬ 
cavated when Mr. Petrie’s latest report was 
despatched, we read of the discovery of a large 
quantity of burnt and carbonised papyri, of a 
variety of domestic utensils in granite and basalt, 
of pottery and alabaster deities, of amphorae 
curiously decorated with grotesque ornaments 
in relief, of some splendid specimens of blue- 
glaze ware; of an important iconic statuette 
twenty-one inches in height, with a demotic 
inscription along the base; and of a great store 
of weights, coins, keys, iron nails, broken 
bronze vessels, moulds, bone-pins similar to 
those beforo described, &c., &c. Part of an 
ivory tessera bears the letters . . . *•«» . . . ; and 
a large spouted dish, shaped somewhat like a 
horse-collar, bears an impressed stamp c'o I v’ 
which looks as if it had belonged to the canteen 
of the Fifth Cohort. A granite basin weighing 
eighty pounds; a Phoenician (or Babylonian) 
terra-cotta Venus; and a broken bas-relief 
slab in tho Assyrian style, representing an 
Andro-sphinx with recurved wings, are also 
worthy of mention. Most curious of all, however, 
is a piece of glass, which Mr. Petrie describes 
as “ colourless; plano-convex; 2 inches 6° dia¬ 
meter and 5° thick; the curved side spherical. 
It looks as if intended for a condensing lens ; 
but is coated with a pearly decomposition which 
prevents experiments being made with it.” 
Another house has yielded a charming Greek 
vase, tho subject being a little boy crawliug on 
the ground with a loading-string tied round 
him under the arms ; the figure red, on a black 


* See Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s report on 
“The Site of the Great Temple of Son” (the 
Academy, June 14, 1884). 

t Sec Mr. Petrie’s report on “ The Great Temple 
of San" (the Academy, May 15, 1884). 


ground. Weights of various sizes and materials 
have also been found from time to time in the 
ruins of private houses. Among these are a 
basalt specimen weighing 6,305 grains, of which 
Mr. Petrie remarks that “it seems to be fifty 
shekels of 126 grains; ” also a curious bronze 
weight, which, although of the “kat” stand¬ 
ard, is of the Assyrian barrel form, and weighs 
142 grains, from which Mr. Petrie deducts three 
or four for carbonation, so leaving 138 or 139 
grains. A square weight of eighty-eight grains 
has also been found in a house of the Roman 
period. In a Ptolemaic house excavated about 
eight weeks ago was found a complete set of 
three weights, value five, two, and one “ kat.” 
Of these Mr. Petrie reported as follows :— 
“They weigh 728 grains, 289 grains, and 150 
grains respectively ; but, alio wing for increase by 
carbonation, they were originally about 692 grains 
279 grains, and 138 grains respectively, which is 
very concordant. In any case, they belonged to 
the light ‘ kat ’ of 140 grains, and not to the heavy 
one of 146 grains. This shows that the light ‘ kat’ 
belongs to a late period.” 

The latest metrological find occurred the other 
day in a Ptolemaic house, and is described as 
being of the usual “kat” shape, but not of the 
true “kat” weight, for it weighs 130 grains. 
Mr. Petrie allows three or four grains for car¬ 
bonation, and conjectures that it must be a 
shekel. 

The Egyptian “kat,” it may be added, was 
the middle weight of three which are known 
to us by inscriptions and specimens—namely, 
tho “ ten,” the “ kat,” and the “ pek.” 

Amelia B. Edwards, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 

[In consequence of a misunderstanding, a line 
was unfortunately omitted from Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie’s report on “ The Site of the 
Great Temple of San ” in the Academy of last 
week. In the second column of that report, 
where mention is made of the only statue of 
Rameses III. which is found among the ruins, 
the sentence in question should read thus : — 
“ Of Seti II. there is but one block, and of 
Rameses III. but one statue.” This “ one 
block ” of Seti II. forms an important l in k in 
the historical chain of royal names discovered 
on building blocks at Tanis; for it shows that 
the successor of Meneptah not only surcharged 
his cartouche upon the statues of his pre¬ 
decessors, but that he must have added to tho 
temple or its dependencies.] 


THE FOUNTAINS SALE. 

The operations of a syndicate, to which refer¬ 
ence is made in another column, would cause 
any detailed account of the Fountaine Sale to 
be ridiculous and misleading, since so many of 
the objects have found but a temporary resting- 
place, and not a permanent home. We append, 
however, the prices realised for the moment at 
Christie’s of certain of the principal objects, 
on which public curiosity has been most fixed, 
and as to which it has been most genuine. The 
collection at Narford, though unnecessarily 
extensive,. was undoubtedly of rare interest. 
The better part of it was brought together in 
the last century by Sir Andrew Fountaine, an 
accomplished gentleman of Norfolk, who, 
indeed, succeeded in amassing more than has 
been lately retained, for he sold his medals to 
the Lord Pembroke, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Venetian ambassador of the period, 
and others of his fine things were destroyed by 
a fire at White’s Chocolate House, where he 
stayed. Still, there remained an interesting 
and unsurpassed assemblage of Palissv ware, 
of Limoges enamels, of Henri Deux ware, aud 
of majolica; and to the treasures of majolica 
already massed together, a descendant of Sir 
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Andrew—the Mr. Andrew Fountaine who died 
eleven years ago—added some of the best in¬ 
stances dispersed during his lifetime. Thus the 
Narford Collection came to be, both by subtrac¬ 
tions and additions, what we have lately known 
it. There remains only to record some prin¬ 
cipal prices fetched by the best pieces as they 
passed this week under the hammer in King 
Street. 

A famous Faonza plate, dated 1508, and 
engraved in Delange’s liecueil des Faiences 
italiennes (one of the three books which this 
learned person has given to the world), sold on 
Monday for 920 guineas—it was said, to a 
Parisian dealer. An Urbino plate, which was 
numbered 2,050 in the Bernal Collection, and 
which was subsequently in the collection of 
M. Roussel, of Paris, fetched 375 guineas ; and 
a Pessaro lustred dish, with portraits of Gio¬ 
vanni Sforza, Count of Pessaro, and of his 
mother-in-law, Camilla da Marsana, of about 
the date of I486, sold for 270 guineas. Of the 
Falissy ware, “ tho Briot ewer ” was in somo 
respects the finest instance. It is engraved in 
the Monographic de V (Enure de Bernard Falissy, 
and its design is attributed, with what roason 
we know not, to Palissy’s great brother in 
art and in adventurous life, Benvenuto Cellini. 
An oval Palissy cup, with a figure of Ceres, 
fetched 800 guineas, and a pair of ewers 1,510 
guineas. A large oval cistern, engraved in 
Marryatt as well as in Delange, realised tho 
gigantic sum of 1,810 guineas; and another oval 
cistern, similarly distinguished by reproduction 
in both these authorities, fetched 1,050 guineas. 
On the same day, among the Limoges enamels, 
there was sold an antique-shaped ewer, in 
coloured enamels, with soldiers on horseback 
carrying trophies on one side, and on the other 
sixteen female figures playing on different 
musical instruments. This was signed 
“ Susanne Court,” and fetched 1,250 guineas. 
A tinted grisaille cup fetched 600 guineas. 

On Tuesday, among the Limoges enamels, 
there was particularly noticeable a set of twelve 
grisaille plates, with subjects from the story of 
Psyche, which realised 310 guineas. They were 
exquisite aliko in conception and in ornamenta¬ 
tion. A pair of tiny salt-cellars fetched 430 
guineas, and 800 guineas was given for a 
fountain on a triangular base—tho whole only 
nine inches high, and bearing the cypher 
“ D. D.” in two oval medallions. The com¬ 
piler of the Catalogue averred that this remark¬ 
able piece of enamel was probably made for 
Diane do Poictiers by Leonard le Limousin. 
This and several other examples of Limoges 
were pieces of curious interest, though not 
equalling the oval-shaped dish, with sunk 
centre, which was sold later in the week, 
and of which we shall say a word next week. 
But, in truth, the chief attraction of Tuesday’s 
Bale was the Henri Deux ware. There were 
but three pieces of it, and one had been, it 
is announced, rather badly broken; but such 
is the rarity of Henri Deux, and such un¬ 
doubtedly the mechanical, if not precisely the 
artistic, exquisiteness of its workmanship, that 
huge prices were commanded. A hi heron, 
formed as a vase, with handles on each side and 
across the cover, realised 1,010 guineas; and 
a mortier <X cire, the lower part of the bowl 
spirally fluted, sold for 1,500 guineas. But the 
sensation of the day’s sale was undoubtedly 
the littlo Henri Deux flambeau, twelve inches 
high, whose appearance before the rostrum was 
the signal for applause—chiefly, it may bo 
b itiri cully remarked, among a crowd who were 
unable to see it. Tho little piece, howevor 
invisible to the mass of innocents who took its 
beauty for granted, was, wo may add, of really 
uniquo quality. It was bought, we are given 
to understand, by a private purchaser, for 
3,500 guineas, having been started at 1,000 
guineas. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mk. Browning has permitted Mr. Dunthome 
to reprint his poem of “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” The text, accompanied by a 
series of quaint line-with-line emblems by Mr. 
W. H. Hooper, leaves the Chiswick Press in 
time to reach subscribers for the choicer states 
of Mr. Macbeth’s etching of Mr. Pinwell’s 
study of “The Piper ’’ on June 28—tho six- 
hundredth anniversary, according to tradition, of 
the event narrated. Like Meissonior’s pictures, 
wo understand that Mr. Hooper’s designs were 
drawn on a largo scale, and have been reduced, 
together with the text, by the Typographic 
Etching Company to the brochure de hue form 
in which the little masterpiece is now printed. 

Extravagant as has been the notice be¬ 
stowed in some quarters upon the art sale that 
has taken place during the present week, and 
uninstructed as has been the enthusiasm of 
those who have hurried to Christie’s at the 
bidding of one daily newspaper, there can be 
no doubt that the collection lately removed 
from Narford, in Norfolk, was in its own kind 
unsurpassed. The Fountaine Collection, though 
it ought by no means as a wholo to have been 
bought by the Government, contains, among its 
mass of objects, much that the State might profit¬ 
ably own ; and we wish that the munificence 
of private individuals might yet endow the 
national museums with some of the finer pieces 
of majolica, of Limoges, or even of Henri Deux 
ware, though of that most rare ware it is 
asserted that South Kensington does already 
possess its full share of specimens. It seems 
that the Government declined to make a special 
grant for tho purchase of certain costly articles; 
but so desirous have several amateurs and, it 
must bo added, several dealers shown them¬ 
selves that Government should have time to re¬ 
consider its decision that it was found possible 
to establish a syndicate, whose ugents were 
armed with powers to buy, for the time being, 
what they reckoned most desirable. It is in¬ 
tended to hold the pieces so bought for a while, 
and to submit them to the Government with a 
view to purchase eventually. What is not 
taken—and it is yet possible that nothing will 
be taken—will then be re-sold. The funds 
guaranteed by the members of the syndicate 
will be drawn upon in case of loss; while, if the 
proceeds of the second sale should exceed the 
prices paid under the hammer this week, the 
surplus will be bestowed on the British Museum. 
There is no doubt every reason to have sym¬ 
pathy with the objects of the syndicate, but it 
is questionable how far they can be attained. 
Furthermore, it would be a bad precedent to 
establish were a private organisation, however 
pure its intentions, to step in, at every import¬ 
ant sale, to relieve the Government from the 
duty of a prompt decision. The Government 
should know its own mind, and it should know 
it at the right time; and—in most cases, though 
we do not say in all—its decision, even when 
faulty, should be accepted as final. Upon it 
rests the responsibility of its own mistakes. 
And, to our minds, one of the best and one of 
the most obviously disinterested methods which 
the enthusiastic amateur or dealer could 
adopt, when Government is inclined to be what 
some people would call “ stingy,” and others 
“ economical of public money,” would be to 
buy upon his own account, and then to give to 
a national or local museum an object of art 
which he considers especially desirable. If the 
country at large is fairly wealthy, it is certain 
that individuals are pre-eminently so, and we 
would urge upon the fortunate amateur an 
increased measure of reliance upon his own 
power to bestow. 

This the fifth year of Lord Ronald Gower’s 
Great Historic Galleries of England is to bo 
entirely devoted to tho Northbrook Gallery. 


The first part has at last made its appearance, 
having been delayed by difficulties in the 
method selected for the reproduction of tho 
pictures. It contains eight fine photographic 
plates, printed directly on to the paper. They 
iuelude the “Madonna and Child” ascribed to 
Raphael, but thought by others to be a Lo 
Spagna or a Eusebio di San Giorgio, or a 
Timotco Viti; the “ Daughter of Herodias with 
the Head of the Baptist ”—another fine picture 
of much-disputed authorship, but traditionally 
attributed to Giorgione; “ The Holy Family,” 
by Fra Bartolommeo, from the Hamilton 
Collection; a Crivelli; and a Bugiardini. Tho 
others are of tho Spanish school—a portrait of 
a son of Philip II. of Spain, by Coello; and 
two magnificent works by Murillo, the “ Im¬ 
maculate Conception,” once in the Le Brun 
Gallery, and tho famous portrait of Andres di 
Andrade. As usual, the information given 
about each picture is full and accurate. 

We learn from the Scotsman that the Ayrshire 
and Wigtonshire Archaeological Society has 
been exploring the cave on the seashore in 
Glasserton parish known as the cave of St. 
Ninian, which has been associated from time 
immemorial with the earliest apostle of Christi¬ 
anity in Scotland. 

“ When the surface rubbish was cleared away, it 
was found that stone steps led down to a 
regularly paved floor, extending from a rudely 
built wall across the entrance to the end of tho 
cave. Close to this entrance, but outside the wall, 
was a large stone with an artificial depression on it, 
which might have served as a receptacle for holy 
water, as a natural drip from the top of the cave 
falls into it. A very well constructed stone drain 
leads from this to the outside. Inside tho cavo 
several fragments of apparently very old crosses 
were discovered; and on one of the stones of the 
floor, immediately below an early incised cross in 
the rock, is inscribed, in Roman letters, ‘ Sanctt 
. . i'.’ Immediately outside the wall, and close to 
it, at a depth of several feet from the surface, was 
found a human skeleton in a very remarkable 
position, and in fair preservation.” 

The operations were conducted under tho per¬ 
sonal supervision of Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
will prepare a detailed account of the results, 
with drawings and plans. 

Correction. —In the Academy of last week 
the address of Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, 
author of Roman Cheshire, was given wrongly. 
It ought to be 242 [not 22) West Derby Road, 
Liverpool. 


THE STAGE. 

The timo has gone by when the beginning of 
the season of French plays in London consti¬ 
tuted an important dramatic event. Singularly 
little variety has of late been introduced into 
the playbills of performances in a foreign 
tongue, and M. Mayer, the manager of French 
plays at the Gaiety, has but scanty novelty to pro¬ 
vide. Mdme. Judic, Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, and 
the others have now somewhat over-familiar 
names; wo are too well acquainted with their 
talents to be greatly stirred by the annual 
exhibition of them. Perhaps the luxury of 
costly stalls somehow fails to be appreciated 
quite as much as it used to be, and certainly it 
is remembered that we have far less to learn 
from the French in the matter of acting than 
we had some years ago. The French system of 
training produced a certain delicacy of execu¬ 
tion ; it was never able to produce genius. The 
appearance of genius in this as in every other art 
is a matter of accident; and as regards that acci¬ 
dent, if the French have at the present time Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, we have Mr. Irving and Mrs. 
Kendal. But it was with regard to the second¬ 
ary actors or those of tho rank and filo that tho 
difference in merit between the English and tho 
French used to be most marked, and it is hero 
that an equality is now not so very far from 
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being established. When nothing was ever 
done at the English theatre with ensemble and 
effect—when we revelled in Adelphi guests and 
were content for a presentable walking gentle¬ 
man to drop his h’s and to retain his hat in the 
society of a lady—there was doubtless visible 
a painful difference between the performance of 
a comedy in England and in France. But all 
that has been changed. We have not only ad¬ 
vanced ; we have advanced with rapid strides. 
With managers like Mr. Hare at the St. James’s, 
Mr. Cecil and Mr. Clayton at the Court, Mr. 
Bancroft at the Haymarlcet, and Mr. Barrett 
at the Princess’s, the ensemble of a performance 
is suro to be attended to. Tho better-class 
public has oven become a little exacting in this 
:• .ter, and quite suro to insist upon tho right 
tL-rg being dono. We record the change 
irith pardonable satisfaction, even if, while 
Chronicling it, we must be grateful to that 
french example which has led to our own 
prepont improvement. At the Gaiety, during 
the j. -csent week, Mdme. Juclic has been ap¬ 
pearing in “La Cosaque,” and Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt opens on Juno JO, possibly with 
“ Buy Bias.” 

Not to count for tho moment tho elaborate 
record of Mr. Irving’s American tour which 
has been issued by Mr. Hatton, and of which 
we have already spoken, two volumes of pro¬ 
fessed biography concerned with this dis¬ 
tinguished artist have but lately been published. 
The first was by Mr. Austin Brereton; but we 
wore not favoured with a copy of it, and are 
comparatively ignorant of its contents. Tho 
second, which is published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, is written by Mr. Frederic Daly; and, 
in place of the different illustrations of Mr. 
Irving in character which bedecked tho volume 
of Mr. Brereton, we have a graceful, but rather 
finicky, etching of Mr. Irving by M. Lalauzo. 
DM M. Lalauzo over see Mr. Irving, we wonder ? 
It he did, what he saw in him appears to have 
been chiefly a striking resemblance to M. 
Sardou. But to the book itself. Mr. Daly’s 
too continuous jealousy for the honour of Mr. 
Irving makes tho tone of tho volume—whether 
for the moment it is concerned with the praise 
of tho actor or with the dispraise of those few 
critics who have not liked him—somewhat 
monotonous. But when Mr. Daly can forgot 
the fact of Mr. Irving’s phenomenal triumph, 
and can forget likewise tho existence of Mr. 
William Archer, and can address himself simply 
to the subject before him, he writes thought¬ 
fully and in a way that wo respect. His 
analysis of certain of tho parts assumed by Mr. 
Irving is at times keen, and generally sound. 
Tho book derives additional value from its in¬ 
cluding what we take to bo a verbatim report 
of very many of Mr. Irving’s public utterances. 
Mr. Irving always speaks to the point; ho is 
never diffuse; he expresses an opinion with 
judgment; and—though readers of this volume 
will not necessarily bo awaro of tho fact—his 
manner in public or semi-public speech is one 
of delightful easo and bonhomie. Furthermore, 
tho dry humour which could hardly bo foreign 
to tho character of an actor like Mr. Irving, 
who plays so many and such various parts, and 
who is inevitably as great a social favourite as 
ho is a favourite of the public, comes out in 
many of his speeches. Ho said at least two 
excellent things in the provinces last autumn 
before ho set sail for America—the one, when 
ho told tho Provost of Glasgow that had that 
worthy and Mr. Irving lived two centuries ago 
the Provost would have committed Mr. Irving 
to durance vile, doubtless with characteristic 
grace anil courtesy; and tho other, when he 
said at Liverpool that he had many recollections 
connected with that town, and that not the 
least Listing of them was of the day, eighteen 
years since, when ho stood on tho stops of the 
Alexandra Theatre, and reflected that ho was 


out of an engagement, and wondered what on 
\ earth he should do next. Mr. Daly’s book 
contains a long list of the parts played by Mr. 
Irving in London sinco he first acted. Doricourt 
in “ The Belle’s Stratagem ” on October 6, 1866. 
When one reads this, and all the accompanying 
record of tho actor’s great achievements, one 
can forgive the occasionally extravagant enthu¬ 
siasm that has inspired Mr. Daly, nor can one 
then allow one’s self to think with more than 
a touch of genial humour of the several instances 
afforded by this book of Mr. Irving’s and Miss 
Terry’s perfect state of preparedness for every 
incident that was to befall them. There was 
never a moment when either actor or actress 
was not equal to tho occasion, and the occasion 
had more than once a fair claim to be considered 
extraordinary. 


MUSIC. 

GERMAN OPERA AND RECENT 
CONCERTS. 

Wagxeii’s “ Die Moistcrsinger ” was given 
again at Covent Garden on Friday evening, 
Juno 13, with three changes in the cast. Herr 
Obcrlander was by no means an improvement 
on Herr Gudehus as tho Walther, but there 
was more life about Herr Reiclimann, the new 
personator of Hans Sachs, and tho small but 
important part of Kothncr was well sung and 
acted by Herr Scheidemantel. The perform¬ 
ance of the Opera was, on tho whole, better 
than on the opening night. Wo missed the 
enthusiasm shown by the public two years ago, 
but wo have already hinted at the cause: the 
fault lies neither with the music nor tho con¬ 
ductor. “ Tannhiiuser ” was given on Saturday 
morning. Herr Stritt, who took the part of 
tho weak-minded minstrel, is a good actor, but 
the music was beyond his strength. It will be 
sufficient to say of Mdme. Biro do Marion 
(Elisabeth) and Fniulein Cramer (Venus) that 
they were not all that could be desired. And 
now, having fulfilled one part of a critic’s duty, 
let us turn to the other and more agreeable one. 
First, let us mention Herr Scheidemantel: his 
Wolfram w.is quite a feature of the perform¬ 
ance, and tho applause which followed his sing¬ 
ing of the song to the Evening Star in the third 
act showed how ready tho public always are to 
acknowledge merit. His voice is of excellent 
quality, and he uses it naturally and there¬ 
fore with good effect. The rendering of tho 
overture was another success which roused the 
audience to loud demonstrations of approval. 
With one exception the chorus sang remarkably 
well, and for their meritorious efforts generally 
wo have to thank Herr Carl Armbruster, who 
has had charge of the choral music. Tho Opera 
was attractively put upon tho stage. We have 
to acknowledge receipt of a letter from Herr 
Franke, expressing regret for the unfortunate 
confusion on tho “ Lohengrin ” night to which 
we alluded last week. 

The programme of the ninth and last 
Richter concert, on Monday evening, June 16, 
contained throe masterpieces and a novelty. 
Joachim Raff’s Prelude to Shakspere’s “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” possibly the very last of his com¬ 
positions, was heard for tho first time in 
England. What wo have -written on various 
occasions respecting Raff’s later works applies 
also to this “ Vorspiel; ” it possesses tho 
interest which naturally belongs to tho latest 
utterances of a groat writer, but it lacks the 
charm and logical development of his ripest 
productions. Such, at any rate, is tho im¬ 
pression made on us after a first hearing. The 
performance of Brahms’ “ Schicksalslied ” was 
a very fine one so far as concerned the orchestra. 
Tim choir sang with precision and intelligence, 
but the tone of the voices was far from good, 
for tho sopranos wore shrill and tho basses of 
poor quality. For similar reasons the second 


part of the Choral Symphony was not so im¬ 
pressive as some of the renderings of past 
seasons; and the singers, Frau Schuch-Proska, 
Friiulein Schaeraack, Herr Oberliinder, and 
Herr Wiegand, in the solos, proved anything 
but satisfactory: Herr Oberliinder’s singing 
was, indeed, very coarse. The overture to 
“Tannhauser” came beforo the Symphony; it 
was not only the finest performance of the 
evening, but one of the best wo ever heard 
under Herr Richter’s baton. Frau Schuch- 
Proska sang in a pleasing manner an aria from 
“Figaro.” Three concerts are announced for 
tho autumn, and tho usual series of nine next 
summer. Herr Richter is always welcome; 
this year, apart from his concerts, there has 
been no orchestral music of any importance in 
London. 

Mdme. Frickenhaus and Herr J. Ludwig 
gave the third concert of their present series at 
the Prince’s Hall last Thursday week. We are 
unable to devote to it all the space which it 
deserves, but the excellent performances may 
be mentioned. Mdme. Frickenhaus was heard 
in Schumann’s Sonata in G minor (op. 22) ; 
her reading of tho first movement was not 
quite to our taste, hut in the rest of the work 
she proved herself a clever and intelligent 
player, and thoroughly merited the applause 
bestowed on her. She also took part in Soint- 
Saiins’ Pianoforte Quartett (op. 41) and 
Beethoven’s Piano and Violin Sonata (op. 96). 
Tho programme ended with a Quartett for 
Strings in E flat by Dittersdorf, one of Haydn’s 
contemporaries. It is instructive to listen to the 
works of men whose names were once famous, 
but now almost forgotten. The Quartett was 
played by Messrs. Ludwig, Collins, Zerbini, 
and Albert. Miss Ambler was the vocalist. 
Tho hall was crowded. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Gospel of Divine Humanity. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

This appears to me one of the weightiest and 
most remarkable books lately published on 
the teachings of Christianity, so far as these 
appeal to reason and conscience, not to mere 
external authority. The author is in the best 
sense a mystic, with deep and clear vision; a 
true teacher, with an utterance grave, limpid, 
and Berene, often quaint and felicitous, marred 
but rarely by some phrases characteristic of a 
particular school. Perhaps he may be a little 
over-enamoured of logical system, though in 
his chapter on Faith (which to him is Sub¬ 
stance, Intuition) he himself shows us that 
“ the tree of knowledge is not that of Life.” 
Spiritual Truth can be prisoned in no fortress 
of propositions, however well constructed; 
you build it to keep the enemy out, but you 
make a captive of your Heavenly Guest 
within. Your bars and bolts, however, she 
will elude, and, being of celestial mould, pass 
freely through the midst of them unholden. 

In profound suggestiveness this book may 
be classed with the Letters of a Mystic (lately 
noticed in the Academy), the Rev. Andrew 
Jukes’ New Man, and The Perfect Way to 
the Finding of Christ. The author deems the 
increasing scepticism of the age to be less a 
sign of antagonism to religion than a protest 
against imperfect presentation of religious 
truth. “ It is not the careless and indifferent 
who are the readiest to doubt and deny. For 
the truth’s (that is, for religion’s) sake many 
have reluctantly abandoned the faith and 
hope of their early life.” He believes that 
he is interpreting the inner meaning of Scrip¬ 
tural statements, trusting in the promise of 
Christ that the Spirit of truth would, after 
His own departure, lead men progressively 
into the fuller knowledge of truth. He has, 
therefore, reconsidered Christian doctrine in 
the light of a central principle—which is, 
that Humanity is the only begotten Son of 
God. 

“ The first man was not Adam, for the offspring 
cannot be the first of the race, but God.” 
“ Forasmuch as we are the offspring of God,” 
every man is not human merely, but Divinely 
human. “ By divine birthright Lord of all 
things, visible and invisible, yet during his 
minority differing nothing from a servant.” 
“All things are put under his feet, yet only 
through trial and victory can he obtain actual 
dominion over anything.’* “ The creed of 
Christendom begins with an acknowledgment 
of the fact of man’s divine sonsliip—I believe 
in God the Father Almighty—and its inspired 
prayer with an appeal on the ground of that 
relationship.” 

But we need also to understand the unity, or 
solidarity, of the race. He who has truly 
realised in his life and intuition that he is in, 
from, and for, the whole has realised and per¬ 


fected his own true central self in harmony 
with all. Now that was done by our Lord, 
who is therefore pre-eminently, and in a 
special sense, the Son of God, exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour by virtue of His perfect 
obedience and faithfulness even unto death. 
His will as individual man specially circum¬ 
stanced was conformed to the Divine, or 
universal will; hence, He is not only an ideal 
for adoring contemplation, but, since He still 
lives, He is also (dispensational) Lord, 
Leader, and Helper of the race. The Captain 
of our Salvation needed to be made perfect 
through suffering, by earth-experience, by 
patient, trustful, triumphant endurance ; and 
thus He became under time-conditions what 
He is (and what, indeed, all are eternally in 
their inmost being), one with the Father, 
conscious Source and Dispenser of the Holy 
Spirit of Life to defective and developing 
souls. 

For the author insists that what Jesus Christ 
was and is we are potentially. Thus there 
is no impassablo chasm between God and 
man, nor between Jesus Christ and other 
men. Unitarians have always urged that 
the orthodox severance of Christ from His 
brethren by ascription to Him of a Divine 
nature in which they have no part nor 
lot makes Him practically useless to them, 
because His human nature, being one with 
Deity, as theirs is not, must necessarily 
find tasks easy which remain impossible to 
mere men. But if the orthodox, and still 
more tho Unitarian, sever God and man, 
putting God outside man and nature, and so 
representing the substance and strength of 
both as dependent on the good pleasure of an 
external Power, the Positivist, on the other 
hand, deprives human life of significance and 
value by denying its substantial reality and 
permanence—a position which, indeed, almost 
stultifies his proclamation of its worshipful 
solidarity; for what is the solidarity of a 
shadow or an illusion ? Whereas, according 
to our author, the Christ-life, by which he 
means the universal self in each, is potentially 
in every man, though not, ns he is careful 
to explain, even when realised, to the ex¬ 
clusion or “ absorption ” of personality; rather 
to the consummation and perfecting of each 
by universal sympathy. Our veritable per¬ 
sonalities arc not yet unfolded. The true 
inner life of our spirit is not yet in harmony 
with the outer soul-life of our mundane con¬ 
ditions ; but this can only be brought about 
by fruitful experience of them. Harmony 
has to be induced between the conflicting 
elements of our nature, and that is Atonement. 
In one individual it has been accomplished; 
but, since “ no man liveth or dieth to himself,” 
bccauso Humanity is one society or orginism, 
His life and death were for the salvation of 
the race. It is the law of the order of exist¬ 
ence to which He was voluntarily subject— 
nay, it is the order of all existence—that 
only through dying to one kind of life can 
we “ rise again ” to a higher. That is the 
law of self-renunciation, or sacrifice. Hence 
the obedience of Christ Jesus unto death was 
necessary for His resurrection and ascension to 
the inmost or highest Heaven, that from such 
central position at the heart of things He 
might operate as a quickening spirit in the 
lowest and most various conditions, coming 
again as the Comforter, always with us as the 


Enlightener. So far, therefore, the Atonement 
is vicarious; but it must be fulfilled in every 
member of the body. Certainly all we think, 
say, and do is vicarious for good or evil, in 
subtler ways, moreover, than we can accu¬ 
rately define. 

But the author gives little place to what is 
termed *‘ the satisfaction of Divine Justice,” 
if by that be intended retribution or punish¬ 
ment. At least, he complements this idea 
by the idea of reformation, holding that 
Divine Nemesis is always and for ever the 
infliction of Love for the purpose of purging 
offenders from their transgression; it is the 
purifying fire, destroying the dross of sinful 
or lower defective nature, that the Refi rX 
may behold His own image stamped on vma 
true metal. In a very remarkable chapter 6-’ 
the “Last Judgment,” he says that “ last 
in its highest sense has the meaning the', 
belongs to it when it is applied to tha^ord 
of God: “ I am Alpha and Omega, the First 
and the Last.” The last judgment is_ the 
complete, or perfect judgment. 

“ Man is judged in any respect when he 
has been shown his deficiencies, and he has 
not got full justice until they have been 
remedied.” “ There can be no last judgment 
which leaves its subjects for ever outside the 
Kingdom of righteousness. What a poor im¬ 
potent judgment would that be which could 
remain content to have an enemy prostrate in 
abject terror at its feet, suing vainly for mercy, 
compared with a power equal to the will to 
overcome all evil with good, all the impotence 
of hate with the invincible might of Love.” 
“We say that one who is helplessly in the power 
of another is at his mercy. It needs not to be 
asked what must be the result when one finds 
himself, whore he is always, at the mercy fit 
the Highest. Forgiveness is a noble revenge. 
We shall interpret the words wrath of God, 
terrors of the Lord, according as we have learned 
to conceive of God.” “ Our notion of the end 
and nature of justice necessarily advances with 
our moral growth.” “The larger the nature, 
the less susceptible to personal injury. When a 
child strikes a man, there is at most the 
moral injury to the child.” 

The author quotes a striking parable from 
Hindu mythology, intended to prove the 
supreme divinity of Vishnu by his supreme 
humility and anxiety to serve one who had 
behaved insolently toward him. Surely tho 
vindication of Divine Justice can only bo 
attained when all unjust men have become 
just. The full penalty duo must, indeed, be 
exacted, and who can tell what that is ? 
But, in the author’s view, “ present obedi¬ 
ence, resulting from full accordance of nature, 
is itself perfect remission of all past ignorant 
or wilful discordance” (p. 176). Yet since 
the Father meets His prodigal son, man (and, 
indeed, all creatures), “ when yet a great way 
off,” on the plane proper to each, the primitive 
sacrificial system may be regarded as of 
Divine institution, and prophetic of higher 
realisations of tho idea of sacrifice. “ With¬ 
out shedding of blood is no remission,” that 
is, without the slaying of the lower and 
merely psychical or self-seeking natures, of 
which animals are a type, though certainly 
primitive peoples worship revengeful, self- 
centred gods, who are believed to love wor¬ 
ship, honour, propitiation, and the abasement 
or even cruel suffering of their votaries— 
actually to feed on the blood of their victims. 
“But while in pagan and Jewish sacrifices 
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men bring offerings to the gods, in the Holy 
Eucharist God offers Himself to man.” An¬ 
thropomorphism is inevitable and well; yet 
we are not bound to deify bad or weak men. 

Still, the popular doctrine of Atonement 
must seem to satisfy some human need. 
Does the author sufficiently allow for this? 
—though, no doubt, it is partly a solution of 
difficulties our own mistaken systems, ethical 
or other, have created. But evil habits grow 
more and more inveterate, and the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, re-appear 
in the third and fourth generation. The 
poison germs multiply to infinity, however 
dead they may seem, when a nidus favourable 
to their regermination is provided. How to 
stop this ? Well, men of science tell us that 
a low malefic organism, Bathybius, mother of 
malaria, springs up in waste lands when they 
are left unoccupied, unutilised by vegetation 
of nobler race. And what loathsome “ life ” 
battens on a once living body! But is the 
Divine Power willing and able to arrest the 
ravage of moral decay by a process of effectual 
regeneration or spiritual New Birth in all ? 
The author would answer in the affirmative. 
The God of Calvinism, partial and capricious, 
cannot be Love, cannot be just. But is God 
able, as He is willing? A more difficult 
question! Here comes in the ever-vexed 
controversy of Free-will. Can men go on 
always resisting God, choosing their own 
perdition for evermore ? If so, the Almighty 
is no Almighty, but very much the reverse. 
The writer believes in His omnipotence ; and, 
strange to say, it is here he is likely to give 
most offence to the orthodoxy of the hour, 
which is jealous for what is termed Free¬ 
will, a certain “ unchartered freedom,” which 
is indeed both illusory and a curse, the only 
true liberty being that of perfect wisdom and 
goodness, which cannot hesitate or balance 
between folly and wisdom, good and evil. 
“J feel the weight of chance desires,” sings 
the poet. 

The Calvinism of the New Testament, 
methinks, wears an aspect more agreeable to 
conscience when interpreted in this sense. It 
is not alleged that God would, or can, force men 
to be good against their own will, only that, 
at some appropriate period, and under certain 
circumstances foreseen and provided for, every 
case by infinite Benevolence guided by in¬ 
finite "Wisdom, the good-will, which is salva¬ 
tion, must take effect in all; the needed 
discipline and experience shall not be wanting. 
But of course the writer would not grant 
that this momentary flash of time we mortals 
call “life” is the eternal God’s only op¬ 
portunity. If, indeed, this metaphysical 
liberty of indifference, which some are so 
eager to vindicate, existed, then the Almighty 
would provide motives and incentives all in 
vain, since He might always be baffled by 
the incalculable caprice of those innumerable 
godlets who, perhaps with some inconsistency, 
are regarded as the creatures of His hand, 
and yet as satrap3 in everlastingly successful 
rebellion against Him. But then, to adapt 
an expression of the Irishman in the story, 
“save for the honour of the thing,” God 
might as well not exist at all! It is true that 
moral and physical causation differ. It is 
we who determine ourselves—that is, our 
character, and our motives, determine us; 
and so we feel no constraint. But how largely 
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is our character at the moment determined 
by inheritance and by circumstances! And 
the “I” of every instant is but a fleeting 
isolated fragment of myself, too often out 
of harmony with the rest of me, and un¬ 
reconciled with other members of the kosmic 
organism. But since our true being is in 
the whole, and not in the selfish, repellent 
atom we now call “ourselves,” there can be 
here no true self-determination, in which 
Liberty verily consists. The true being of 
the cell is in its functional subordination to 
the whole body. For it to assume inde¬ 
pendence implies defective vitality and 
disease. “If the Son shall mako you free, 
ye shall be free indeed”—not otherwise. 
That is Biblical teacldng, and commends 
itself to reason. 

It may be objected that the author throws 
the responsibility of sin, as of all other evil, 
upon God. But then sin, like other evil, is 
with him a condition of our defective existence; 
it is nothing absolute. It is hateful, and to 
be hated as sin —nay, it exists for this very 
end, that we may grow into the fullness of 
our own true life by resisting and overcoming 
it. As sin, God hates it more than we do; 
but then He regards sin and suffering also 
in the totality of their orbed destiny or 
cycle, in their essential idea, wherein they 
are sin and suffering no longer. Sin, after 
all, is the abuse or non-use of our capacities ; 
but this rudimentary abuse or non-usc appears 
to be the inevitable condition of their right 
and fertile function. The burial and death 
of the bright isolated seed is not good, yet so 
only can it have fruitful fellowship with light 
and air, becoming green leaf, sweet flower, 
and golden harvest—as grain, bruised and 
eaten, moreover, very part and parcel of 
Divine humanity. “ The serpent grasped by 
the hand of Hoses (i.e , law) became a rod of 
power. It became a healing force against its 
own poison when raised above the earth.” 
But, as we are members of one body, the 
transgression of each is to be regarded as 
evidence of moral disease or defect in human 
society, past and present. Such, any of us 
should feel, would have been my act in that 
transgressor’s place, with his inherited nature, 
in his special circumstances. And, while 
virtue and wisdom can only be perfected 
through the discipline of life (or something 
equivalent), the experiences and trials of each 
become the property of all. But “ admoni¬ 
tion, disapproval, and punishment are factors 
in the restorative process of life.” 

I do not think, however, that the author 
would differ from the following statement. 
Since it is admitted that every man is a sub¬ 
stantial source and centre of his own world, 
a thought or word of God, as spontaneous 
idiosyncrasy immortal (for what is, must 
always be), each is, indeed, responsible for 
all he does, as we do assuredly feel, in 
however bewildered a fashion, that we are. 
It must be, then, our own very selves who, 
in consort or harmony with all (a har¬ 
mony which is our true being), intend and 
consent to all that happens, including evil, 
though in our actual earth-consciousness we 
are cut off for a time from this Plerdma 
of Divine Wisdom and Consolation, which is 
our inmost personality. I confess that one 
is not always able to hold such a creed 
firmly in face of one’s own horrible incon¬ 
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sistencies and the spectacle of the world 
with its hourly tale of cruelty and wrong, 
hereditary folly and ignorance, devouring 
accident, apparently fortuitous disaster. Yet, 
is that not because our sensibilities are 
out of proportion to our faith ? On the other 
hand, may such a creed land us in some in¬ 
human quietism of indifference to hu man 
woe ? How, if it is trust in the Omnipotence 
that works for righteousness ? Can a loving 
and just man do otherwise than desire to 
co-operate with Supreme Love ? Must he not 
work with more heart and courage, though 
also with more dignity and calm, if he knows 
that Love is absolute, nor can suffer final 
defeat? I regret that the author should 
have given any colour at all to such a charge 
by asserting that a Christian man could not 
join in a revolution, since beneficent changes 
in the body politic will be brought about by 
Heaven when they are ripe. Surely; but 
through the instrumentality of man! And in 
what higher work can a man engage than in 
wisely assisting them? Assuredly the con¬ 
fidence withdrawn from pet nostrums that 
are idols may be transferred, ennobled and 
enhanced, to the Living God. Rodex Noel. 


Heinrich Heine's Memoircn, etc. Hrsg. von 
Eduard Engel. (Hamburg : Hoffmann & 
Campc.) 

The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine. With an 
Introductory Essay by T. W. Evans. 
(Bell.) 

DisAProixTMExr surely awaits anyone who 
takes up these Memoirs in the expectation 
of finding that terrible and sensational work 
so often referred to in Heine’s correspond¬ 
ence. These hundred and odd pages of 
very unstartling matter are but a makeshift 
substitute for the great book which was to 
form the conclusion and the crown of the 
poet’s collected works. The present memoirs 
were begun—probably in the last year and 
a-lialf of his life—to fill up the gaps made 
by the voluntary destruction of parts of the 
original book. And in the prelude the 
author tells us that ho may possibly see 
cause to deliver over the remainder of his 
thirty years’ work to the flames of an auto 
da fe. As the original MS. seems to have 
wholly disappeared (with the exception of a 
few fragments, evidently preserved acci¬ 
dentally), all that we can do is to accept what 
is offered to us and be thankful. 

Wo have here reminiscences of Heine’s 
youth, sketches of scenes and of people, and 
occasional digressions into subjects which 
have but a slender connexion with the main 
purpose of the book. We see from the 
descriptions he gives of his near relatives and 
his schoolmasters that he must have brought 
with him into the world the germs of those 
mental qualities which afterwards made him 
one of the foremost names in German poetry. 
His mother, who appears to have been the 
person who most strongly influenced his 
youth, was in religion a strict Deist, and in 
philosophy a disciple of Rousseau; and she 
had a great dread of her son becoming a poet. 
Heine himself appears to attach great im¬ 
portance, in a religious and philosophical 
sense, to the fact that in his thirteenth year 
he was made acquainted with the free- 
thinking systems of the ancients, and that by 
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the head of the Diisseldorf Lyeee, Rector 
8challmeyer, a Roman Catholic priest. But 
when we learn that Rector Scballmeyer 
could suggest to Mdme. Heine that she 
should send her son to Rome to be educated 
for the Church, and that Mdme. Heine pro¬ 
posed—or, at least, did not oppose—the 
sending of that son to a German university 
to study law at a time when the practice of 
law was prohibited to Jews, thereby giving 
an implicit consent to his forsaking the faith 
of his fathers—when we read of these things 
we feel strongly that the atmosphere which 
surrounded young Heine was not favourable 
to the cultivation of a fine perception in 
things appertaining to morality and religion. 
In fact, Heine was as much of a Jew after 
his public acceptance of Christianity as 
before it. Even in the days when he was 
weak enough to desire that his Jewish origin 
should be unknown or forgotten, he was 
continually harping on Jewish subjects in a 
manner impossible to any but a Jew. 

The portrait of Mdme. Heine is not so 
fully worked out as that of her good-natured 
ne’er-do-well of a husband, Samson Heine, 
although the latter apparently stands for next 
to nothing in his son’s life. His less pur¬ 
poseful but more sociable nature serves as a 
peg whereon to hang a number of stories and 
anecdotes which combine to present him to us 
in a very vivid fashion, and at the same time 
they show us something of the sort of life 
which went on around the future poet. He, 
with his dreamy, sentimental, and unprac¬ 
tical temperament, must have seemed a strange 
creature if anyone had cared at that time to 
observe him. He tells us how he lived for 
something like a year possessed by the idea 
that he was a sort of avatar, or resumption, 
of his great-uncle, Simon van Geldem—known 
in the family legends as “ the Oriental.” 

These Memoirs do not enable us to trace 
the successive stages of mental development 
through which he passed—the circumstances 
under which they were written made that 
well-nigh an impossibility; but they give us 
brilliant sketches of persons and scenes as 
they appeared to the memory of the dying 
man across the gap of nearly half a century. 
The golden glamour of distance may be over 
them, but the impression on reading them is 
one of truth. Heine seems to have resolved 
to nothing extenuate nor aught set down in 
malice, and we can only regret that he did 
not live to make the book a more important 
one. His hand, when the pen—or pencil, 
rather—fell from it, had lost none of its 
cunning. 

Dr. Engel, the German editor, has made a 
volume of the Memoirs by adding an intro¬ 
ductory essay on the burnt MS., and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the present work 
was written, discovered, and published; a 
few poems, letters, and scraps not published 
before; and the Heligoland letters from 
Heine’s book on Borne. These last are really 
fine and important, and originally formed part 
of the burnt memoirs. 

Dr. Evans, the possessor of “ the right of 
translation for the English language,” has 
made up his volume by the addition of three 
of the scraps mentioned above (these fill 
thirty pages), and an introductory essay on 
Heine’s life and works filling 130 pages. 
The main purpose of this essay seems to 


be to prove that Heine was a very religious 
man, and to assert the superiority of 
Leland’s translation of Heine’s poems to 
all others. The translation in general pre¬ 
sents fairly the meaning of the original, but 
the English is not good enough to fairly 
represent Heine. Certain passages which 
might offend the modesty of an English or 
American reader are omitted, but en revanche 
Dr. Evans has inserted twice over a piece of 
coarseness for which Heine is not to blame. 

R. M‘Li.ntocjc. 


Frederick the Great. By Col. C. B. Bracken- 

bury. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The publishers of this work deserve credit 
for endeavouring to supply the popular 
demand for military literature of a high 
order which the memorable wars of the 
present age has certainly caused to grow up 
among us. It was a happy thought, too, to 
impart this knowledge in the attractive form 
of short biographies of the great commanders 
of different times, scientific enough to show 
distinctly the rank they held as masters of 
their art, and yet written in a style calculated 
to please the general and unprofessional 
reader. 

We cannot say, however, that this 
volume—the first of the projected series— 
carries out adequately this good idea, or 
realises what we had expected from it. Col. 
Brackenbury, no doubt, is a well-read soldier, 
and what he has published as a war corre¬ 
spondent is, we believe, of no little value; 

■ but, somehow or other, this brief sketch of 
Frederick the Great is very unlike what, in 
our opinion, it ought to have heen, and, as a 
military work, is a weuk performance. Whole 
chapters might have been well omitted ; and 
tho space occupied by disquisitions on the 
rise and growth of the Prussian Monarchy, 
on the causes that led to the two great wars 
of the Austrian Succession and the Seven 
Years, on the characteristics of the Prussian 
government, and on the squabbles between 
the King and Voltaire would have been 
better filled by really thoughtful criticism 
of the author’s special and exclusive subject. 
Tn truth, nothing like a sufficient estimate 
of Frederick as a military chief is to be 
found in any part of the work; and able 
comments on his various campaigns, with 
good summings up, are equally absent. The 
narrative, too, though fairly good, is dull, 
and greatly overloaded with details ; and the 
account given by Col. Brackenbury of 
Frederick’s strategy and tactics in the field, 
if tolerably accurate, in part, at least, is 
deficient in clearness and real insight. The 
book, in a word, is wanting in breadth, in 
complete knowledge, in mature reflection; 
and its artistic merit is very small, though 
this, perhaps, is of little importance. The 
maps, we must add, ought to have been 
much better. They do not give the student a 
clear notion of the theatres of the operations 
of tho King; they do not mark out, as they 
ought to have done, the main lines only and 
the main strategic points; and they puzzle 
the eye by their crowded fullness. 

It is in his moral rather than in his mental 
qualities that we chiefly find the distinctive 
excellence of Frederick as a leader in war. 
“ The first merit of a general is not intelli- 
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gence, but strength of rule and character”— 
we quote Napoleon’s emphatic language ; and 
no commander has surpassed Frederick in 
decision, firmness, and tenacious constancy. 
Occasionally, no doubt, his resolute energy 
degenerated into obstinate rashness ; he owed 
to this his defeat at Kiinersdorf, and his 
narrow escape from disaster at Ingau; nor 
was his judgment always sound and well 
balanced, like Marlborough’s and, in a less 
degree, Wellington’s. But Frederick’s great¬ 
ness lay in his firm daring, and in per¬ 
severance that nothing could subdue ; and his 
extraordinary success is, in a large degree, 
to be ascribed to these mental faculties. It 
is a mistake, indeed, to assert that the King 
was victorious over a united continent; Maria 
Theresa was his only deadly enemy; and 
neither Russia nor France put forth her 
whole strength against him in the Seven 
Years’ War. Yet the fact remains that, 
almost unaided, this great warrior, with the 
resources only of a military State of the third 
order, confronted, through a protracted struggle, 
an armed league of three of the chief Powers 
of Europe, and came triumphant out of the 
unequal conflict; and this wonderful achieve¬ 
ment was mainly caused by his invincible 
will and heroic steadfastness. In the conduct 
of war these priceless qualities of Frederick 
are seen in two main particulars. No general, 
not Napoleon himself, assumed the offensive 
more boldly against divided and distant 
enemies, and no general ever encountered 
disaster with more unbending firmness or 
so often plucked success from defeat. This 
last, indeed, is perhaps the feature of 
Frederick’s career that is most distinctive. 
After the rout of Kolin, he triumphs at 
Rosbaeh; half ruined at Kiinersdorf, he still 
defies Daun ; defeated at Hoeh-Kirch, he 
pounces onNeisse; hemmed in at Bungelwittc, 
and in the extreme of peril, he escapes and 
retains his hold on Silesia. 

We have dwelt on this side of Frederick’s 
nature, for, though it is noticed in the volume 
before us, it has not been placed in sufficient 
relief. The intellectual gifts of the King 
were very inferior, in our judgment, to the 
high and commanding moral qualities which 
form his chief title to military fame. He can 
hardly be said to have displayed genius, at 
least in the large operations of war ; his com¬ 
binations were not profound, original, or, in 
any sense, brilliant; he was deficient in fine 
strategic skill; and he committed most serious 
strategic mistakes. Col. Brackenbury is, we 
think, right in saying that Frederick’s 
strategy was not remarkable; wo only wish 
he had endeavoured to give an intelligent and 
thorough account of it. As a tactician, tho 
King ranks very high; he had probably 
studied the subject carefully; he had cer¬ 
tainly witnessed a continual round of military 
exercises at the reviews of Potsdam; and in 
this part of the science of war a marked 
improvement is to be ascribed to him. Col. 
Brackenbury has dwelt on Frederick’s tactics; 
but his description of them is not sufficient, 
and in some points is, we believe, mis¬ 
leading. The peculiar merits of the King in 
tactics were that he employed the then arms 
with more skill and effect than had been seen 
previously; and, possessing, as he did, a much 
better army than any of those opposed to him, 
he repeatedly succeeded, by rapid manoeuvres, 
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in outflanking and so defeating an enemy. 
Undoubtedly, however, even as a tactician, 
Frederick sometimes fell into grave errors; 
and mere tactical skill, though of the highest 
order, is not one of the decisive excellences 
which make a commander of the first rank. 
We have no space to discuss the problem of 
Frederick’s attack “ in oblique order,” the 
subject of much very stupid writing; we 
Bhall only say that we do not concur in all 
that this volume lays down about it. Not¬ 
withstanding some very marked defects, and 
though he did not possess supreme genius, 
still Frederick, in virtue of many high 
qualities, is certainly entitled to rank among 
the leading warriors of modem Europe. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Tennyson's “ In Memoriam," its Purpose and 
its Structure: a Study. By John F. 
Genung. (Macmillan.) 

This book is one of an increasing class of 
writings in which the authors seem to have 
put to themselves every question in relation 
to their subject except one: Is my disquisi¬ 
tion on this subject necessary, or likely to be 
useful to any appreciable number of readers ? 
It is impossible not to respect a labour of 
love like the present volume—accurate, care¬ 
ful, enthusiastic; yet, at the end, it is equally 
impossible not to ask, Are there really any 
readers to whom “In Memoriam” appeals 
at all who require, or who will welcome, 
such assurances as tho following (pp. 25, 
26)?— 

“ I have intimated in what way alone the poem 
before us is to be profitably studied, in the 
same way by which the devoutest minds of the 
age have found it fruitful of thought and com¬ 
fort—namely, through the spirit of it. ‘ In 
Memoriam ’ does not yield its whole secret at 
once. Nor does it reveal itself willingly to an 
uncongenial or impatient reader. Catch-words 
and mechanical devices count for little in its 
structure. We need to lay, as it were, our 
hearts by the side of the poet’s heart,” &c. 

Now, if there were any real danger of “ In 
Memoriam” being read as vers de societc this 
plea might be necessary; as it is, the remarks 
seem perfectly obvious—trite and barren, 
though exceedingly true. Mr. Genung can¬ 
not bear that the object of his adoration 
should be scanned lightly or merely skimmed 
through ; he forgets that “ In Memoriam ” 
has a fine, almost unequalled, power of self- 
defence. A Transatlantic critic, I believe, 
once summed up his judgment of “In 
Memoriam ” by asking, “ What on airth 
is the good of screaming against the calm 
facts of Creation ? ” Mr. Genung seems 
haunted and pestered by such estimates; he 
would like to convert such a critic. Hence 
the laborious and platitudinous assurances in 
which he deals—not from want of thought, 
still less from want of zeal or of literary 
expression, but from a misconception of what 
readers of “In Memoriam” really need. If 
I might venture on an opinion as to their 
requirements, it would be that not a study 
but an edition of “In Memoriam”—an 
edition with severely reticent notes ex¬ 
planatory of tho harder verbal puzzles—will 
one day be required. Mr. Swinburne has, I 
think, somewhere laid it down that, in works 
of imagination, “ mysteries should have 


place, but riddles should have none.” 
Nothing can be truer; and Mr. Genung’s 
attempt to unfold the mysteries of “In 
Memoriam” comes of forgetting that such 
mysteries explain themselves to the student, 
but cannot be explained to him. The riddles, 
on the other hand, can and should be ex¬ 
plained as soon as possible; till that is done, 
they are simply deterrent. 

Putting aside the introductory matter, 
which seems, as has been already said, to be 
mainly occupied in discerning the sun at 
noonday, Mr. Genung’s book divides itself 
into two treatises—one on the purpose of “In 
Memoriam,” the other on its structure. The 
first includes a comparison of it, as an elegy, to 
“ Lycidas ” and “ Adonais,” and, as a memorial 
of friendship, to Shakspere’s Sonnets. This 
distinction, though treated in an interesting 
manner, seems to have a vitiating flaw. 
Whatever else “ Lycidas ” and “Adonais ” may 
be, they are assuredly memorials of friend¬ 
ship, as most elegies are; nor is it possible to 
compare “In Memoriam” with them, except 
in relation to this common quality, which 
quality, accordingly, cannot be reserved for 
the comparison between the Sonnets and “ In 
Memoriam.” To me, indeed, it appears that 
“Lycidas” and “Adonais” may profitably 
be compared, as possessing, amid all their 
differences, the same sort of unity. “In 
Memoriam,” on the other hand, would be 
more profitably compared to the Sonnets or 
to the Psalms. Here, too, there is unity, but 
of a wholly different kind. But, in any case, 
it should have been possible to institute 
these comparisons without the supererogatory 
tedium (p. 32) of assuring us that “ Lycidas ” 
commemorates under pastoral forms the death 
of Edward King, and that “Adonais” was 
written on occasion of the death of John 
Keats. It is the obtrusion of remarks of this 
kind, very fit for a primer of English litera¬ 
ture as they are, that makes the book tire¬ 
some. The best part of this chapter, how¬ 
ever, is the conclusion (pp. 70-76), where 
what Mr. Genung aptly calls the “chorus- 
poems ” of “ In Memoriam ” are discriminated, 
and their office described, with much skill. 
The distinction betwoen these poems and the 
others is, of course, vital, and not in itself 
difficult to grasp; yet Mr. Genung is prob¬ 
ably right in thinking that it eludes many 
readers. 

The final and longest treatise, that on the 
structure of the poem, is well worth reading, 
though somewhat unduly prolix, and not free 
from the fault of obviousness. The discovery, 
for instance (pp. 88, 89, &c.), of the “ cycles ” 
of the poem is one which has hardly ever, 
one would think, eluded an intelligent reader; 
yet, if I mistake not, Mr. Genung regards it 
as a new light. The short prose analyses of 
the poems are gracefully expressed, and very 
much fuller than those published in F. W. 
ltobertson’s Remains ; and, little as one may 
think that the poem gains by such explana¬ 
tions, there is no doubt that explanation 
should be thorough, if it be given at all. 
Tho most interesting thing by far in the 
whole book is the connexion, worked out, 
I think, for the first time, between the 
thoughts of “In Memoriam” and passages 
from Arthur Hallam’s own Remains (see 
e.g., pp. 151, 167, &c.). 

In minor matters of style and taste the 


book is, on the whole, commendable. There 
are one or two crudities, such as (p. 58) “ it 
remains first to indicate,” and (pp. 40, 41) “ to 
commemorate that companionship and to 
interpret the involvements of that un¬ 
diminished love ”—“ there’s a stewed phrase 
indeed,”, enough to rouse the wrath of the 
servant of Pandarus. But these are given, 
not as characteristic of the style of the book, 
but as exceptional and worth erasing. It is 
a book written with loving care, but with no 
discrimination between thoughts worth having 
and thoughts worth recording. 

E. D. A. Morshkad. 


Norman Britain. By W. Hunt. “Early 

Britain” Series. (S. P. C. K.) 

The period which Mr. Hunt here treats 
is one that has, of late years, peculiarly 
engaged the attention of historians. He 
thus enjoy8 the singular good fortune of 
having to his hand such an abundance of 
first-class material as is afforded, it may 
fairly be said, by no other period in our his¬ 
tory. But this very plethora of material 
constitutes a grave difficulty when it has to 
be compressed into so small a space, and 
Mr. Hunt therefore judiciously decided to 
present us with “a series of short essays, 
treating facts rather as illustrations than as 
invested with any independent importance.” 
He has thus been enabled to give his readers 
a very complete and successful aperqu of the 
important results obtained by the labours of 
many students. It is satisfactoiy to find that 
among his sources of information is so recent 
and valuable a work as the Corpus Poeticum 
Bor sale. 

Mr. Hunt is, necessarily, chiefly indebted 
to the elaborate works of Mr. Freeman, whose 
Norman Conquest and William Rufus exactly 
cover his period. Permitted by Mr. Freeman 
“to make use of all that he had written,” 
and enjoying “ the benefit of his criticism and 
counsel,” it is not to be expected that Mr. 
Hunt should deviate from his teacher’s track. 
Yet there are evidences that he has not hesi¬ 
tated to form, in some cases, his own con¬ 
clusions. We may instance his views on the 
election of Harold, where he contends that 

“ it was a strange event, for it was wholly 
contrary to Teutonic ideas that anyone should 
be made a king who was not of a kingly line ” 

—a contention which he illustrates from the 
Corpus Poeticum. This, surely, savours 
rather of Mr. Green’s view, that it was “ a 
constitutional revolution of the gravest kind, 
the setting aside a great national tradition,” 
and of Dr. Stubbs’ sound canon that 
“royalty, though elective, belongs to one 
house, one family ” ( Const. Hist. i. 141, cf. i. 
135), than of Mr. Freeman’s somewhat illogical 
conclusion on this, “ the central point of this 
history,” that, because one member of the 
royal house might be selected in preference to 
another, it was quite constitutional, ns a con¬ 
sequence, to select an outsider, who was not 
of the royal house at all. Again, in tho 
matter of chivalry, on which Itr. Freeman, 
as is well known, holds strong views, Mr. 
Hunt ventures, in the case of Kufus, “ to 
differ to some extent from his conclusions.” 

But, on the whole, Mr. Hunt follows Mr. 
Freeman closely. Thus his description of the 
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anarchy in Normandy, on Robert’s death in 
1035, 

“ Castles sprung up everywhere. New mounds 
were raised, or ancient earthworks wero used 
again, and on these were built the square and 
massive donjon towers which mark the Norman 
fortress,” 

reproduces that of Mr. Freeman :— 

“ The land soon bristled with castles. The 
mound crowned with the square donjon rose as 
the defence or the terror of every lordship.” 

Here Mr. Freeman’s words should have been 
checked by the well-known conclusions of 
Mr. Clark, the recognised authority on this 
subject, who holds that of the rectangular 
keeps in Normandy “very few, if any, can be 
shown ” to have been constructed before the 
English conquest. Moreover, even if any of 
these fortresses had been built so early as 1035, 
the mound would have been “ crowned,” not 
“■with the square donjon,” but with the 
shell-keep, it being only, as Mr. Clark has 
shown, the greater durability of the rec¬ 
tangular form that has caused it to be described 
(erroneously) “ as the type, instead of as but 
one of the two types, of a Norman keep.” 
So, too, in the matter of Harold, Mr. Hunt, 
with unquestioning enthusiasm, embraces Mr. 
Freeman’s view: 

“ Patient, just, and affable to all men, strenuous 
in action, valiant in fight. . . . Like bis father, 
he was wise and politic; unlike him, he was 
also generous and self-denying.” 

"We are given no hint that there is another 
side to the question, that expressed by Mr. 
Green in the words— 

“ His civil administration during his first ten 
years of rule is the mero continuation of his 
father’s. There is the same scheme of family 
aggrandisement, carried out in even a less 
scrupulous way.” 

Mr. Hunt, of course, also takes the favourable 
view of his relation to the mysterious North¬ 
umbrian rising. 

Of the Constitutional History Mr. Hunt has 
made good use, and his sketch of Domesday 
is excellent. But it might be wished that, 
in finance, Danegeld had been touched upon, 
and the firma burgi more carefully explained. 
It is stated that, even before the Conquest, 
the English towns had advanced so far as “ to 
pay their own dues to the Crown” (p. 58); 
and yet we are told in a parallel passage 
(p. 195) that “at the date of the Conquest” 
their dues were still “ included by the sheriff 
in the form of the shire.” 

We read, in the chapter on “ The Norman 
Nobles,” of old Roger de Beaumont, that he 

“ gained by marriage the county of Meulan, in 
the French Vexin, and thus became a French 
as well as a Norman noble. . . . When William 
invaded England he was left to help Matilda in 
the government of the Duchy. He refused to 
take any share in the spoils of England,” 
&c., &c. 

But it was not till long after Roger’s mar¬ 
riage—indeed, long after the invasion itself— 
that his brother-in-law, the Count of Meulan, 
died, and, even then, Meulan passed, not to 
himself, but to his son. Moreover, though 
it is stated by Mr. Freeman himself that he 
“ refused to share in the spoils of England” 
( TP. Hu/, i. 184), we can here check William 
of Malmesbury by what Mr. Freeman loves 
to term “the simple process of turning to 


Domesday,” and learn that his conscience 
allowed him, as a fact, to “ share in the 
spoils” in more than one county. Nor can 
it be stated with certainty that his son “ was 
made earl of the shire and town ” of Leicester 
(though it is so held by Mr. Freeman, and 
even by Dr. Stubbs), for on this point Orderic’s 
solitary assertion, however positive, is surely 
outweighed by accumulated record evidence. 
It is, however, right to add that Mr. Hunt, 
as a rule, is most accurate. But there is 
a strange slip in the passage quoted from 
tho Fit/ waiter decision, where the words 
were not “ fit to be received,” but “fit to be 
revived ” (Collins on Baronies, p. 287). 

We owe Mr. Hunt a debt of gratitude for 
his praiseworthy determination to give us 
proper names, both English and Norman, in a 
rational form. It is to bo hoped that such 
monstrosities as “ Aluric ” and “Mellent” 
may now soon be swept away. We wish, 
however, that, on the same principle, the 
story of “ Liveger ” (p. 224) had been told as 
of Leofgar. 

The absence of a date from tho title-page, 
hitherto a flaw in this series, is now remedied ; 
but the Index continues poor, and the absence 
of a table of contents is, in a book of this 
character, inexcusable. J. H. Round. 


new NOVELS. 

Princess Napraxine. By Ouida. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Uhclassed. By George Gissing. In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. 

Needell. In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Ironmaster. From tho French of Georges 
Ohnet, by Lady G. 0. In 3 vols. (Wyman.) 
Mumu, and The Diary of a Superfluous Man. 
By Turgeneff. Translated by Henry Ger- 
soni. (New York: Funk & Wagnall.) 
Dorothea Kirhe; or, Free to Serve. By Annie 
S. Swan. (Edinburgh : Oliphant.) 

We are disappointed in Ouida’s last work. 
Although Princess Napraxine contains some 
original views of life, expressed with great 
vigour, as a whole it falls far short of the 
author’s best work. The mannerisms to 
which we have grown accustomed in her 
later books are more conspicuous and glaring 
than ever, while the general construction of 
plot and moulding of character are altogether 
artificial, and lack the breath of life. The 
background is laid chiefly in the Riviera and 
in Paris; and, when we say that the author 
has placed her personages in the fashionable 
world, it is as much as to say that bright colours 
have not been spared in the scenery. Princess 
Napraxine, who, for want of a better word, 
may be called the heroine of the story, is a 
very carefully finished study, and forms one 
of the most repulsive figures in literature. 
Her character is dissected and examined with 
the minute care characteristic of modern 
fiction. The reader is called upon to pity 
the sorrows of a woman, bad indeed, but 
young, beautiful, and wedded to an uncon¬ 
genial husband. The Princess had, at the age 
of sixteen or so, married Prince Napraxine’s 
great wealth to escape the chilling poverty to 
which her father’s improvidence would have 
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doomed her. The Prince is a good-hearted 
man with little brains, and only succeeds in 
disgusting his wife with mankind in general, 
and with himself in particular. Princess 
Napraxine feels the marriage “a profana¬ 
tion ”; and, after bearing two sons to her 
husband, thinks sho has fairly done all that 
may be required of a wife and mother. She 
henceforth utterly neglects her husband, and, 
aided by a pair of “ languid, voluptuous eyes,” 
makes a scries of conquests, which end for 
the most part in the removal of her adorers 
by duel or suicide. The heroine’s flirtations 
arc purely platonic, as she is a strictly chaste 
woman, not from principle, as the author is 
careful to explain, but from a peculiar cold¬ 
ness of temperament. Her way of dealing 
with her many lovers is to smile on each man 
who approaches her until he begins to tire 
her, or his attentions become a subject of 
remark, when he is dismissed with as little 
ceremony as a clumsy page-boy. "When the 
scene opens, one of the many adorers of the 
Princess is a certain Count Othmar, a financier 
of fabulous wealth. Othmar, be it remarked, 
is not a Jew, but the descendant of a line 
of Croatian money-lenders, who rose from 
obscurity during the last century. Othmar 
is madly in love with the Russian Princess; 
and, failing to persuado her to elope with him 
to Central Asia, or some other secluded por¬ 
tion of the world’s crust, he goes and marries 
out of spite. His bride, Yseulte de Valogne, 
is a portionless girl of good family, who has 
been left an orphan, and is dependent upon 
the kindness of distant relatives. Othmar 
marries her primarily to punish the Princess 
for her coldness, and a little because he is 
touched by her youth (she is but sixteen), 
beauty, and forlorn condition. The maiden 
purity of the young bride is not, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to charm away the hero’s 
passion, and he is once more at the Princess’s 
feet. Presently Prince Napraxine is killed 
in a duel, and Othmar proposes once again to 
run oil with tho heroine. At last, however, 
the conscience of the Princess is touched, and 
she refuses in a letter to wrong Othmar’s 
wife. Tho letter falls into the hands of 
Yseulte, who is heartbroken by this confirma¬ 
tion of her worst fears, and who promptly 
puts an end to her life, leaving her husband 
free to try the doubtful experiment of wedded 
life with the Princess. This conclusion is 
somewhat lame; but the reader is consoled 
by the thought that the wrongs of poor 
Yseulte will be avenged by the second wife. 
Nadia Napraxine is, in truth, as vile a woman 
as can be imagined; and it is difficult to see 
why the author should have tried so des¬ 
perately to win sympathy for such a character. 
Othmar cannot be called a success; but some 
of the more lightly sketched figures com¬ 
mand our attention and sympathy. Yseulte 
is a charming creation; and Friedrich Othmar, 
the hero’s uncle, is one of the few genial 
characters that the author has drawn. For 
the rest, the book is, as already said, 
marked by Ouida’s most characteristic man¬ 
nerisms and outrageous extravagances. Phy¬ 
sical passion is obtruded with unnecessary 
vehemence, and the author is continually 
airing matters which, in this country, are not 
usually discussed in general literature, and 
least of all in novels. She has apparently 
some consciousness of this fact, as she veils 
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many allusions in French sentences which 
look fresh clipped from La Vie pansienne. 
By-the-way, the English of Princess Naprax- 
ine, while often vigorous and picturesque, is 
not the English of a native; the book, as a 
whole, reading like an unidiomatic translation 
from French. 

The author—or rather authoress, for the 
work plainly shows a female hand—of The Un¬ 
classed has written a tale of lower middle- 
class life in London in the manner of M. 
Zola and his disciples. We say in the 
manner, for the manner of the naturaliste 
school is to give sufficient prominence to the 
shadows of life to produce a picture of power¬ 
ful effect. The spirit of the modem French 
realists differs in no way from that of genera¬ 
tions of French writers in every branch of 
literature, who have ever sought to feed the 
national craving for the sel gaulois (read the 
English “dirt”) on one pretext or another. 
The spirit of The Unclassed is not the spirit 
of Zola, as the book is not prurient; hut 
the manner of the book is realistic to a degree 
which will shock many readers. For the 
rest, the author has not sufficient control 
over her imagination to bring her characters 
and incidents into thorough harmony with 
nature. The story abounds with situations 
in which verisimilitude is sacrificed for 
effect. And, while on this subject, we may 
remark that a long-continued platonic attach¬ 
ment between a normal young man—even of 
aesthetic tastes—and a London prostitute is 
an incident hardly within the range of prob¬ 
ability, to say the least. The drawing of the 
characters, though unequal, is in parts very 
vigorous, and shows a capacity which may 
be expected to reward its cultivation with good 
fruit. 

Lucia, Hugh, and Another is not a book 
which calls for any special remark. It 
is a good old-fashioned love-story, with 
the latter part of the nineteenth century for 
its background. The drawing of the figures 
is above the mean, and the dialogue is 
distinctly better than that in the pages of 
nine-tenths of the Society novels of the day. 
A good book for a lazy midsummer day. 

The Ironmaster is a translation of Georges 
Ohnet’s Le Maitre de Forges , one of the most 
characteristic works of the modem French 
school. Ohnet’s novel has been widely read in 
this country in the original, and any detailed 
analysis of the plot would bo out of the 
question. The intrigue turns on a mis¬ 
understanding between a husband and wife, 
which is cleared up, after endless heart¬ 
burnings, by the wife throwing herself be¬ 
tween her husband and his antagonist as they 
are about to exchange shots in a duel. The 
wife receives in her hand the charge that was 
meant for her husband, and the barrier which 
pride and reserve had erected between two 
people who ought to have made each other 
happy is at length broken down. It is a 
question whether, in seeking effects, the 
author has not strained the possibilities of 
human action; but, when all is said, Le 
Maitre de Forges will remain one of the finest 
productions of modem French literature. 
This version, although crude and harsh in 
places, gives a better idea of the original than 
would probably be the case with a more 
studied rendering. 


Mr. Henry Gersoni has contributed two 
more of Turgenev’s talcs to the large 
stock which the enterprise of English and 
American publishers has accumulated. The 
two stories in this little volume are well 
selected as samples of the Russian novelist’s 
genius, as they both belong to his best time. 
Mum it is the tale of a serf, who had a little 
dog, and nothing else in the world on which to 
hestow his affection. He was forced to drown 
his pet because its barking disturbed his mis¬ 
tress. The second story introduces the reader 
to the former masters of the serf, known, for 
want of a better word, as the nobility. The 
translator, who, if we are not mistaken, is a 
Russian Israelite, has done his work very 
creditably ; although here and there a phrase 
shows that the writer is using a tongue to 
which ho was not bom. 

Dorothea Kirke is a little tale which first 
appeared in the Christian Leader under the 
title “ Free to Serve.” It seems that, though 
the author was not aware of the fact, a 
story bearing that name was already in exist¬ 
ence ; hence the change of title. Dorothea 
Kirke is a tale fashioned on the general 
lines of religious fiction, doath-bed scenes, 
happy and unhappy, alternating with much 
grave discourse on the “ love of the world,” 
which is a cant phrase for the non-reception 
of a certain rale of ascetic life. The author 
has not exactly produced a work of art, but 
she is certainly entitled to the credit of writing 
in pure, plain English. The artist has illus¬ 
trated this book with four wood-cuts which, 
in the present state of engraving and book 
illustration, are singularly out of place. 

Arthur R. R. Barker. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain. By Frances 
Elliot. In 2 vols. (White.) This is an irri¬ 
tating book to review; and, if our remarks seem 
too lmrsh, the author must lay the blame either 
on her own carelessness, or on that of the 
corrector of the press. She is a practised writer, 
and cannot now claim the indulgence due to a 
beginner. Nearly every Spanish or historical 
or geographical term used in these volumes, if 
repeated, is spelt once or twice rightly, and 
many times wrongly. We can give only an 
example or two of what occurs frequently. The 
favourite wine of Central and Southern Spain, 
Yalde-penas, appears as Valid Penas on p. Go; 
la ensa de las Siesa Churimeas for Siete Chime- 
neas (p. 03); Dos de Marjo for Dos de Mayo; 
Aleyade for Alcalde (pp. 50, 51); though all arc 
rightly spelt elsewhere. The history with 
which tho book is crammed is a compound of 
Murray’s Guide-book, Schiller’s Don Carlos, and 
Washington Irving; and the changes are rung 
on tho same theme with most wearying iteration. 
The apocryphal story of Count Julian and his 
daughter is told in connexion with Toledo, Cor¬ 
dova, the Guadalete, Malaga, and other places ; 
that of Boabdil occurs still more frequently; 
while, as the author truly remarks, “ one meets 
Philip II. everywhere.” And all this is told in 
the old fashion, as if neither Dozy, Gacliard, 
Stirling, nor even Prescott had ever written. 
Yet tho author has no need of all this farrago ; 
she has some power of true description, and 
when she throws aside her ill-digested learning 
she brings a scene before us well, whether it be 
of art or of nature. The description of Seville 
cathedral, and that of the procession at Granada, 
are excellently done. A declared lover of cities, 
and, above all, of Madrid (the hoalthiness of 
which she extols at the moment when its inhabit- 
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ants ore aghast at its ever-increasing mortality), 
she visits only great towns, and seeks no 
acquaintance with ‘ ‘ untrodden Spain; ” and we 
feel at each new locality that the comfort or 
discomfort of the hotel wall have more to do 
with the appreciation of it than either natural 
or architectural beauty. Our author wisely made 
acquaintance with H.B.M. consuls in the South 
of Spain, and pays them a well-deserved com- 
liment. She saw, too, a little, though but a 
ttle, of Spanish society at Seville. If niue- 
tenths of tho history were cut out, the book 
might be useful to tourists like herself; as it is, 
nothing can be more tedious to those who have 
any previous acquaintance with Spain and 
Spanish history. 

Round the World, By Andrew Carnegie. 
(Sampson Low.) Though Mr. Carnegie’s 
voyage round tho world happened earlier in 
time than his famous drive through Britain, 
yet this description of the voyage comes to us 
as a sort of continuation of his description of 
the drive. Unfortunately, Japan and China, 
India and Egypt, have become familiar ground 
to the general reader, while much of our own 
island is still strange. And it must also be 
confessed that Mr. Carnegie’s experiences in 
the East were not out of the common. For 
ourselves, we have been most interested in his 
account of India, though it would bo scarcely 
possible for a traveller to see less of the 
country and the people. While he bears un¬ 
grudging testimony to the efficiency and the 
honesty of the British administration, he was 
still more deeply impressed with tho anomaly 
of Englishmen holding down a subject race, 
whom, at the same time, they are educating 
into discontent. Oddly enough, he also pro¬ 
tests against the misrule of the Rajahs, and 
seems to anticipate for India a confederacy of 
native republics. Misprints are singularly rare. 
But we may remind him that Lord Wolseley has 
had nothing to do with Abyssinia, and that it 
is Neill and not McNeil who lies buried at 
Lucknow. Tho type and paper of the book 
reflect credit upon the American “ manu¬ 
facturer.” 

A Jaunt in a Junk: a Ten Days’ Cruise in 
Indian Seas. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The second title of this book corrects the first, 
for the “ junk ” was not a junk, but a Bombay 
harbour boat, which two brothers, of an 
original turn of mind, chartered for a cruise 
along the western coast of India. Some of the 
incidents they encountered were certainly 
worthy of record; and if the author had con¬ 
fined himself to description we could have 
honestly awarded him nothing but praise. 
But, unfortunately, he has availed himself of 
the opportunity to inflict upon us many pages 
of tedious moralising and vapid speculation, 
which go near to shipwrecking the venture. 
This is a fault, we have observed, to which 
Anglo-Indian writers are particularly prone. 

Messrs. Sampsox Low have issued an 
English edition of Tungking, by Gen. William 
Mesny, noticed in the Academy of April 19. 
We are glad to learn that this is only an in¬ 
stalment of a larger work which will give an 
account of Gen. Mesny’s travels, experiences, 
and observations in the Chinese empire. 

Our Maoris. By Lady Martin. (S. P. C. K.) 
Every reader of books of travel must have been 
struck with the varied accounts of the same 
races given by different writers. One, a mis¬ 
sionary perhaps, will accredit some aboriginal 
people with every virtue; a planter will charge 
the same people with every crime. In the 
present work we have a pleasing and impartial 
account of tho Maoris by one who knew them 
well, having lived and laboured among them 
for thirty-four years. The author, tho wife of 
the first Chief Justice of New Zealand, landed 
at Auckland in May 1842, and, in concert with 
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Bishop Selwyn, at once set to work among the 
natives. She is very modest as to her own 
share of work, but no one who reads her book 
can doubt how valuable her help must have 
been. Lady Martin writes gracefully and 
naturally, and gives us many pretty and touch¬ 
ing stories of tho early converts to Christianity 
with all the simple faith and earnestness of 
primitive times. We quote one of a woman 
who 

“every Sunday helped her daughter to paddle 
across [from an island to the mainland] to attend 
church. She always brought a little basket of 
potatoes or other food to cook between the ser¬ 
vices. The missionary’s wife said toller: ‘Why 
do you trouble yourself to do this ? I will give 
you dinner.’ 1 No,’ the old weman would reply, 

‘ I do not come to get earthly food, but heavenly. ’ ’ ’ 

Though this old lady lived to over ninety, the 
majority of the Maoris with whom Lady Martin 
came in contact seem to have had poor con¬ 
stitutions, and were tho victims of horrible 
sores, mesenteric disease, and consumption. 
Lady Martin attributes this unhealthiness to 
the change of habits induced by civilisation, 
but she is not of opinion thut the race will die 
out. During a great and very fatal epidemic 
of measles the natives who were rationally 
treated did as well as English patients. We 
are indebted to tho Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge for this little book, which 
we heartily recommend to our readers. 

South Australia: its History, Productions, 
and Natural Resources. By J. P. Stow. 
(Adelaide: Spiller.) Mr. Stow’s thick pamph¬ 
let was written at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of South Australia, for the use of visitors 
to the Calcutta Exhibition of last year. The 
connexion is not very obvious ; but whether it 
was much read at Calcutta or not the author 
has produced a very comprehensive account of 
his colony, its foundation, progress, institu¬ 
tions, climate, natural history, and produc¬ 
tions, which would certainly be of groat use to 
anyone intending to settle there. It is a pity 
Mr. Stow did not put his work into a cloth 
cover; it is sure to come to pieces if much 
handled. It is a creditable specimen of colonial 
printing, though we cannot say much in praise 
of the forty-nine illustrations. 

Early Experiences of Life in South Australia. 
By John Wrathall Bull. (Adelaide: Wigg; 
London : Sampson Low.) Mr. Bull’s volume 
is an enlarged edition of a work privately 
printed in South Australia, which was, doubt¬ 
less, acceptable there. Wo think he would 
have been wiser had he not attempted to 
circulate it in England. But, as he has done 
so, we must say that his book appears to us ill 
put together, and indigested. He himself 
settled in the colony in 1K33, and his own 
experiences are worth recording; but these, and 
what else is interesting in his work, must bo 
sought for through a mass of dry extracts, poor 
old jokes, and details which, to us, appear 
ridiculously trivial, however valuable they may 
be to his fellow-colonists. 

Greater London: a Narrative of its History, 
its People, and its Places. By Edward Wal- 
ford. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
Yol. I. (Cassells.) All those who possess Old 
and New London will be glad to have this con¬ 
tinuation, written by one of the two authors in 
tho same interesting manner. The area covered 
is that of the metropolitan police jurisdiction, 
which extonds some fifteen miles from Charing 
Cross in every direction; and the present 
volume is limited to the north of the Thames, 
from Chiswick to Poplar. Though the south 
is probably more familiar to most of us, and 
certainly better served by railways—we do not 
say, served by better railways—we think Mr. 
Walford was well advised to begin with the 
north. For the still rural parts of Middlesex, 


the borders of Hertford, the River Lea, and 
Epping Forest ufford him just tho material 
that his gossiping pen knows how to treat. 
Every village has supplied some traditions to 
his industrious research : while his chapters on 
the greater centres—Twickenham, Hampton, 
Harrow, Barnet, Enfield, Waltham, Epping, 
Ilford—give us no small portion of English 
history in epitome. Nothing can be more sad 
than the fate that has befallen nearly all the 
great houses near London. Where are Rich¬ 
mond and Nonsuch, Theobalds and Canons, 
Wimbledon and Wanstead '1 The abundant 
wood-cuts add much to the value of the work ; 
but they do not make up tor the absence of a 
map. The Index is doubtless reserved for the 
second volume. 

South Devon and South Corn wall. By C. S. 
Ward and M. J. B. Baddeley. Maps and Plans 
by Bartholomew. (Dulau.) Those who already 
know the “ Thorough Guide ” series will need 
no recommendation to the new volume. For 
them it will be sufficient to say that the walks 
along tho coast and tho natural and anti¬ 
quarian interests of Dartmoor are here described 
with even more than the usual accuracy and 
fullness of tho joint authors. Murray, of 
course, will always be invaluable to those who 
wish to acquaint themselves with historical 
traditions, with architectural styles, and with 
the contents of country mansions. Messrs. 
Baddeley and Ward have followed the example 
of Baedeker in addressing themselves to the 
ordinary tourist, and they' have bettered their 
example. In reading their guide-books—and 
still more in using them—one feels that their 
work has all boon done at first hand, and with 
intelligence. By nothing is this more shown 
than by the relative importance they attach to 
different places. In the present volume there 
are two maps of Dartmoor, and also two plans, 
which will in the future bo indispensable to 
anyone visiting that region. That the book 
can be sold at 3s. (id. is a marvel. On only 
two points have we any criticism to offer. One 
is that some space is occasionally wasted in 
repetitions: the other is that Mr. Baddeley 
has not yet worked himself entirely free from 
the guide-writer's besetting sin of facetious¬ 
ness. We are glad to observe that North 
Devon and Cornwall, due solely to Mr. Ward, 
has already reached a second edition. 

Cassell's Illustrated Guide to Paris is cheap at 
a shilling. Besides being profusely illustrated, 
it has a single clear map ; but we would gladly 
exchange the cuts that have to do with English 
places on the several routes for some more 
plans of Paris itself. 

Mr. Chari.es B. Brack has issued an eighth 
edition, carefully revised, of his Tmiraine with 
Normand 1 / and Brittany, which, in these days 
of cheap Guide-books, is one of the best 
specimens of its class, if regard be had to 
the variety and freshness of its information, 
and tho abundance and clearness of its maps 
and plans. The book is happily free from two 
of the worst faults of many otherwise excel¬ 
lent Guides—ill-timed high faintin’ and worse- 
timed jocularity’. Fireside travellers will find 
many curious details regarding local customs, 
like the “ pardon ” of St. Ilerbot at the village 
of his name. In the. ninth edition it might be 
well to give a few facts respecting the great 
zoological station at Roscoff. 

Messrs. Georoe Pnn.ip & Sox have pub¬ 
lished a Cyclists' Map of the Country Round 
London, on the scale of half-an-inch to tho 
mile, and extending from twenty to thirty 
miles in every direction. Its merit is the clear¬ 
ness with which it marks not only the roads, 
both large and small, but also the chief places 
of interest. We have used it, and found it 
trustworthy. 


We have also received :—Fair Italy: Tho 
Riviera and Monte Carlo, by W. Cope Devereux 
(Kogan Paul, Trench, & Co.); Easiness awl 
Pleasure in Brazil, by U. R. Burke and R. 
Staples (Field & Tuer) ; A Visit to the Isle of 
i( iyhl lay Two I Viyhts. by John Bridge (Wyman); 
Thronyh An eery ne on Foot, by Ed ward Barker 
(Griffith & Farran); and the following Now 
Editions :—A Handhold: fur Traeiihrs in Central 
and. Northern Japan, by Ernest Mason Satow 
and Lieut. A. G. S. Hawes (John Murray); 
Halts in Flore nee and its Environs, hy 
Susan and Joanna Horner, in two volumes, 
with Illustrations (Smith, Elder, & Co.); Across 
the Ferry : First Impressions of America and 
its People, by James Macaulay (Ilochler & 
Stoughton) ; Gujarat and tin- Gujaratis, by 
Bcliramji M. Malubiiri (Bombay’ : Education 
Society’s Press); The “J. E. M. ” Guide to 
Davos-Pi ah (Wyman); &c., lie. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Art of Fiction. By’ Walter Bosant 
(Chatto & Windus ) Mr. Besant has printed 
his Royal Institution lecture in pamphlet form, 
and thereby definitely submitted it to the 
critical judgment of impartial outsiders. On the 
whole, it must be confessed that, like most other 
artists, Mr. Bezant makes too high a claim on 
behulf of his own special art. Nor are we 
sure that the rules which he lays down for its 
production are by any means always sound or 
practicable. For example, he dogmatically 
declares, first and foremost, that “ everything 
in fiction which is invented and is not the result 
of personal experience and observation is worth¬ 
less.” We should be loth to judge so harshly 
of the Abbey of Thelema and the Palace of 
Delight, which are surely’ not the result of any 
personal experience of Mr. Besant’s in this 
prosaic, proper nineteenth century of ours. 
Then, aga n, to the obvious objection that this 
rule cuts too severely against historical novels, 
Mr. Besant answers airily that when the his¬ 
torical novelist must describe ho must borrow. 
Why not do the same thing with contemporary 
life ? Because, say’s our theorist, if you do, 
you will most assuredly be found out. That 
is by no means certain: indeed, we could quote 
more than one case to the contrary, where a 
writer has been universally credited with an 
intimate knowledge of places where ho has 
never been, and societies in which ho has never 
mingled; but, even if it were certain, what 
does it matter ? Tho small minority who have 
been in China may catch out Mr. Payn in 
By Proxy ; the small minority who know all 
about the private life of English bishops or 
exiled princes may cu tell outTrollopc or Daudet; 
but who else on earth cares twopence about it ■’ 
If you choose to make a lot of Western miners 
ride from Pike’s Peak to Cheyenne Gap in a 
single evening, as somebody once did, and the 
fraud (a perfectly deliberate one, obviously) is 
detected by the handful of readers who know 
tho Rocky Mountain passes personally, does it 
in tho least interfere with their enjoyment of a 
good story’ r We have reckoned up mentally a 
few of the tine novels or fine episodes we should 
have missed if all previous writers had stood 
by this hard saydng, and the list is far too long 
to inflict upon our readers. Kingsley’s tropical 
sketches are none tho worse, even for those who 
know the West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
because he had never been there when he wrote 
them; and it isn’t every novelist who has had 
the luck to go to Mauritius. 

Mr. T. Fisher Uxwin has published an 
English translation, by Miss E. J. Irving, of 
that striking novel by M. Carl Vosmaer, I he 
Amazon, the Dutch original of which was 
reviewed in the Academy of April 9, 1N»1. 
This edition has a Preface by Prof. Georg 
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Ebers, and a graceful frontispiece by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. havo 
issued an English edition of Hen-11 nr; or, the 
Days of the Messiah, by Lew. Wallace, which 
happens to have been reviewed in tho Academy 
tho very next week—April 16, 1881—when it 
appeared (if we remember rightly) in its original 
American dress. 

From Messrs. Macmillan comes a new edition 
of Alice Learmunt, by tho Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman ; ” and from Mossrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. no loss than four new editions 
of novels— Cranford, and other Tales, by Mrs. 
Gaskell; No New Thing, by W. E. Norris; 
Hen Milner's Wooing, by Holmo Lee; and Mrs. 
Geoffrey, by tho Author of “ Phyllis.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Simtkin, Marshall, & Co. have 
just issued a reprint of Hamlet from the 
First Folio of 1623, retaining the spelling, initial 
capitals, and italics. The price is only eighteen- 
pence, for a convenient and handsome small 
quarto of 118 pages. It is intended to issue 
another play every month until the whole has 
been reprinted. 

Mr. William M'Dowall has commonced 
in tho Dumfries awl Galloway Standard a 
weekly column dealing with local history, 
antiquities, biography, &c., under the head¬ 
ing of “Auld Lang Syne.” Ho has nearly 
ready for tho press a volume on Lineluden 
Abbey, which was built about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and is now a picturesque 
ruin; it was often visited by Burns, and here 
ho composed several of his most popular poems. 
A new and enlarged edition of Mr. M’Dowall’s 
Hums in Dumfriesshire has recently been issued. 


Mr. Swinburne contributes to the July number 
of tho Nineteenth Century a ballade culled “On 
a Country Road.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s articlo in the Con¬ 
temporary will bo entitled “The Great Political 
Superstition.” 

We understand that Lady Bloomfield is 
engaged in editing the letters of tho first Lord 
Bloomfield written to his wife from tho Court 
of Sweden, whero he was Minister. They con¬ 
tain a good deal about Bernadotte, and are 
otherwise interesting. Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall will be tho publishers. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have been entrusted 
by tho Corporation of London with the pub¬ 
lication of a voluino entitled London's Roll of 
Fame, consisting of extracts from official 
documents connected with tho presentation of 
tho honorary freedom of tho City, or con¬ 
gratulatory addresses to distinguished persons 
for tho past contury and a-quartor. Tho 
work, which will bo illustrated with portraits 
and other engravings, will be ready next 
month. 

The following volumes are announced as in 
the press for tho “Parchment Library”:— 
English Sacred Lyrics; Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Discourses, edited by Mr. E. W. Gosse ; Mil- 
ton's Poetical Works, in two volumes; Selections 
from SwiJ't’s Works, edited by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole ; and Irish Lyrics, edited by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. Somewhat later will come a voluino 
of Selections from Coleridge's Prose Writings, 
edited by Mr. T. Hall Caine. 

A NEW novel, entitled The Counter of this 
World, by Lilias Wasserman and Isabella 
Weddle, will shortly bo published by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, in three volumes. 

Travels in Search of a Settler’s Guide Book 
in America and Canada is tho title of a new 
work by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Trubner. 

M». Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, is 
projecting a series of books under the title of 
“ Tho Antiquarian Library.” of which Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Andrews, secretary of tho Hull Literary 
Club, will write four volumes. The first will bo 
entitled Gibbet Lore ; the next, called Obsolete 
Punishments, will give an historical account of 
the ducking stool, brank, jougs, pillory, stocks, 
drunkard's cloak, repentance stool, whipping 
stool, public penance, &c. ; the third will fur¬ 
nish a popular History of Hells ; and tho fourth 
is to bo entitled Wells : their History, Legends, 
Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Poetry. Numer¬ 
ous illustrations will bo included. 

Mr. Gardner is also about to publish a 
second edition of Rambling Sketches in the Far 
North, by Mr. R. M. Forgusson. The articles 
of which the volume is composed originally 
appearod in the Fiftshire Journal, 


The members of the Harleian Society havo 
received this week the Visitation of London, 
V',33-SJ t , vol. ii., edited by Dr. J. J. Howard. 
Tho Visitation of Gloucestershire in 1633, edited 
by Sir John Maclean and Mr. W. C. Heane, 
will also bo ready for members this year; like¬ 
wise vol. i. of the Registers of St. James, Clerkcn- 
irell, edited by Mr. Robert Hovenden. 

The first number of the Illustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine, which is to be published on 
July 1, will contain articles by Admiral Sir 
Georgo Elliot, Capt. Berkeley, Mr. Lynal 
Thomas. Col. Brackonbury, and Majors Hutton 
and Elliott; and illustrations by Mossrs. 
Linley Samboumo, R. Caton Woodville, W. H. 
Ovorend, and Rudolf Blind. 

To the July issue of tho Genealogist, which 
will be ready next week, Mr. John A. C. Vin¬ 
cent contributes two papers of interost—one on 
“ Wanley’s Harleian Journal,” tho other a 
“ Calendar of Heirs,” compiled from the 
Edward II. Inquisitions post mortem ; Mr. T. 
Bond concludes his criticism of Mr. Pym 
Yoatman’s History of the House of Arundel ; and 
Sir Bernard Burke remarks most favourably on 
Mr. Vincent’s Queen Elizabeth at Hehningham. 
Among the other articles are “ Sir Francis 
Knollys,” by the Rev. M. T. Pearman; “ Oliver 
Cromwell’s Descont from tho Steward Family,” 
by Mr. Walter Rye; tho “ Falkener Family,” 
with a large chart pedigree; and a very curious 
“Diary of Travel in 1617-8.” 

The Town Council of Edinburgh has had 
prepared a caroful inventory of tho more im¬ 
portant charters and documents belonging to 
the city, with a view to their deposit for safe 
keeping in the Register House. They number 
106 in all, the earliest being a charter of David 
I., circ. 1143, and the next a charter of William 
the Lion, circ. 1171. 

Through the courtesy of the Council of 
the Surteos Society several volumes of its 
publications have been presented to the 
Arehiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace. The 
recent addition of modem ecclesiastical and 
historical works considerably enhances the 
utility of this collection to those who are 
entitled to borrow—residents, clerical and lay, 
in tho diocese of Canterbury, and in the 
parishes of Lambeth, Southwark, and West¬ 
minster. The library is open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. in the summer, Saturdays excepted. 

The annual meeting of the Victoria Institute 
will bo held on Monday next, June 30, at 8 
p.m., in the Society of Arts’ House. Prof. 
Dabney, of tho United States, will deliver an 
address, with tho Earl of Shaftesbury in the 
chair. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has 
uwarded silver medals to the following readers 
of papers during tho session 1883-84 :—The 
Marquis of Lome, tho Rev. J. A. Rivington, 


Mr. C. V. Boys, Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, Mr. I. 
Probert, Mr. H. H. Johnston, Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson, Mr. Edward C. Stanford, Mr. W. 
Seton-Karr, and Mr. C. Purdon Clarke. 

A conous selection from the correspondence 
of Turguenev is to be published at St. Peters¬ 
burg by the Russian Society for Self-help 
among Men of Letters. 

A writer in De Portefeuille, an Amsterdam 
literary weekly, a propos of the publication of 
Heine’s Memoirs in the Gartenluube, and the 
oditor’s assertion that these are the only 
genuine memoirs the world is likely to see, 
says that many years ago he came across a 
book purporting to be written by a lady, and 
entitled Heinrich Heine’s First Love, in which 
the whole story of Sephchen, the witch of 
Goch, the nocturnal synod of tho high-priests 
of the sharp sword, &c., was related in almost 
the same words as in the recently published 
Memoirs. 

That indefatigable worker, M. Paul Sebillot, 
has just published, in the series of “La France 
merveilleuso et legendaire ” (Paris: Cerf), a 
selection of the best French folk-lore tales, under 
the title of Contes des Provinces de France. The 
volume is without notes. Several of the tales 
are printed for the first time in a French dress, 
and a few are entirely intdits. The work will 
thus, we think, be the most generally popular 
of all that this author has given us, for it pre¬ 
sents the foreigner who is not a specialist with 
a sufficient sample of French folk-lore legend. 

The Euskal-Erria of San Sebastian puts 
forth an appeal for the formation of a Basco- 
Navarreso Folk-Lore Society, and offers its own 
pages as tho organ for publication. 

We have received tomo iii. of the Historia 
del Ampnrdan, by Don Jos6 Pella y Forgns. The 
photograph is of the town of Rosas; the other 
illustrations are quite equal in execution and in 
utility to those of former numbers. The period 
treated is that of Gallic and Roman rule and 
civilisation. 

The total number of periodicals printed in 
Polish amounts to 230, of which 106 are pub¬ 
lished in Austria, 81 in Russia (including Poland 
proper), 3o in Prussia, 5 in America, 2 in 
Switzerland, and 1 at Paris. 

We have omitted to notice before the useful 
Supplement for 1884 to Meyer's Konversatiuns 
Le.ril.on, which contuins interesting articles on 
Danish literature, Darwinism, tho German 
empire, &c. “English Literature in 1882-83,” 
and noticos of the two English writers Cauon 
Dixon and Mr. G. M. Fonn, are from the pen 
of Dr. Eug. Oswald, long a resident in this 
country. We here get drawn together within 
the compass of eight pages all the principal 
threads of English literary work for the past 
two years, classified according to poetry, 
drama, fiction, criticism, and literary history, 
biography, history of various sorts, travels, 
miscellaneous, and translations. Character¬ 
ising each author or work by a defining word 
or link, Dr. Oswald has provided a valuable 
synopsis such as wo should hardly find else¬ 
where. 

The author of The First awl Second Battles of 
Newbury (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), of which 
a new edition was announced in tho Academy 
of last week, is Mr. Walter Money, of New¬ 
bury. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The Americans are going to send an archaeo¬ 
logical expedition to excavate in Mesopotamia, 
under the leadership of Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of the Independent. The entire cost will 
bo defrayed by a single individual. 

Prof. Jebb has gone to America to deliver 
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the annual Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard. 
He has taken as his subject “ Ancient Organs 
of Public Opinion,” meaning the chief agencies 
which in ancient Greece and Borne performed 
some of the functions of the modern newspaper 
press. 

Mr. E. W. Gosse will pay a visit to America 
this winter, and give lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. 

The annual meeting of the American Library 
Association will bo held this year at Toronto 
from Wednesday, September 3, to Saturday, 
September 6, thus immediately following the 
meeting of the British Association at Montreal. 
The steamship companies allow special rates to 
the English delegates, for whom it is hoped 
that the total expense will not exceed £00. It 
is proposed that Sunday, September 7, shall be 
spent at Niagara; and excursions by rail are 
being planned for the following days. 

Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Miss 
Ellen M. Hutchinson have compiled a Library 
of American Literature, in ten volumes, con¬ 
sisting of selections from American authors 
from the earliest settlement down to the present 
time. 

The last number of the Library Journal (vol. 
ix.. No. o) prints a letter from Mr. S. S. Green, 
giving an account of his experience of the 
Sunday opening of tho Worcester Public 
Library. This was the tirst public library in 
Now England to be opened on Sunday, and 
the “ experiment ” has now lasted for ten 
years with complete success, the average 
number of readers being nearly three thousand. 
It has been found that the Sunday readers 

“ are mainly persons who are engnged in exacting 
avocations during the week, and who consequently 
have little time or strength for reading or study 
on secular days or evenings, or persons who live at 
a distance from the library building. They are 
largely, too, men who do not belong to churches, 
and men without quiet, comfortable homes, and 
without books and magazines.” 

The reading-rooms are open on Sunday from 
2 to 9 p.m., and are in charge of two ladies, 
who are not employed in the library on week¬ 
days. 

There seems no longer room to doubt that 
the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill will be sub¬ 
merged beneath the excitement of tho Presi¬ 
dential election; oven the literary journals 
seem to have lost their interest in it. As an 
example of what an average “ Congressman ” 
thinks, the following letter from a member for 
Now York is worth attention:— 

“ I am in favour of protecting authors, whether 
foreign or American, by copyright, so far as this 
can be justly done consistently with the interests 
of the people of this country; but I doubt very 
much whether an author resident in a dukedom or 
other unimportant foreign country should be 
afforded the protection of the courts of this great 
country in exchange, upon equal tonus, for 
similar rights to be given to American authors iu 
countries of so much less importance and extent. 
In this country, unlike most others, fortunately, 
labouring men and their families all read; and it 
is certainly for the interest of the people that 
good books be brought within their rench at a 
reasonable price, and that no policy should be 
supported by this government which will exclude 
or prevent this. In my judgment, the subject 
requires very careful consideration ; more so than 
I have thus far been able to give to it. I do not 
think that foreign authors, who generally do not 
write much iu advance of the thought of the 
world, should receive a higher degree of protection, 
or for a longer period, than is afforded to that 
class of our own citizens who, by their inventions, 
enlarge the boundaries of, or create new, human 
arts. At the present time the country seems bent 
upon destroying, or reducing to the minimum, the 


protection to American inventors, who have con¬ 
tributed more to the progress, happiness, wealth, 
and achievements of the country than all the 
foreign authors since the days of Shukspere.” 


A CKNO 1 VL EDO 31 ENTS. 

We have on our table:— Wirlif and If us, from 
the German of Dr. Johann Loserth, Translated 
by tho Bev. M. J. Evans (Hoddor & Stoughton); 
John Wirlif: Patriot and Beformer, Life and 
AA'ritings, by Rudolph Buddensiog, Quincent¬ 
enary Edition (Fisher Unwin); John Wirlif: 
his Life, Times, and Teaching, by the Bev. 
A. B. Pennington (S. P. C. K.); Life of John 
Wycliffe, by' Frederic D. Matthew (S. P. C. K.); 
Miscellaneous Essays, Second Series, by AV. B. 
Greg (Triibner); Hail way Rates and Radical 
Hale, by J. Buckingham Pope (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.); Hunt-Room Stories and Yucht- 
iny Yarns, bv the Author of “ Across Country,” 
with Illustrations by Edgar Gibeme (Chap¬ 
man & Hall); Letttrs and Essays on Wales, 
by Henry Richard (James Clarke); Bioyrajihies 
of Celebrities for the People, by Flunk Ban- 
field, Series I. and II. (J. & B. Maxwell); 
Hail way Adventures and Anecdotes, Edited by 
Bichard Pike (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.); 
Darkness and Dawn, the Peaceful Birth of 
a New Age (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
On Luodiceans, and other Essays, by R. M. 
Eyton (Griffith & Farran) ; What Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other, by Prof. AA'illiam 
Graham Sumner (Triibner) ; The Objectivity of 
Truth, by George J. Stokes (AAdlliains & Nor- 
gate) ; Mr. Sjieucrr's Data of Ethics, by Malcolm 
Guthrie (The Modern Press); Metaphysiea Xova 
et Yetusta : a Return to Dualism, by “ Scotus 
Novanticus ” (AVilliams & Norgatc); The Words¬ 
worth Birthday Book, Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.); Hiyher than the Church: a Talc of the 
Olden Time, Adapted from the German of Wil- 
heluiine von Hillem, by M. F. P. F-G. 
(Triibner); Cabal and Lowe, Translated from 
the German of F. von Schiller, by T. C. AVil- 
kinson (Sonnensohein); Selim's Proyress: a Tale 
of Hindu Muhammadan Life (Religious Tract 
Society) ; An Innocent, by Sidney Mary Sitwell 
(S. P. C. K.); Only a Flower-Girl, and other 
Tales, by tho Author of “My Neighbour 
Nellie,” Illustrated by Hal Ludlow and other 
artists (“Fun” Office) ; The port lines of Rachel, 
by Edward Everett Hale(Bordon Hunt); Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales Set to Music, by Annie 
Armstrong, Words by Jessie Armstrong (Son- 
nenschein); The Little Flower-Girl, and other 
Stories in Verse, Told for Children by “Robin ” 
(Sonnensohein) ; The Enylish in Eyypt: Eng¬ 
land and the Mahdi, Arabi and the Suez Canal, 
by Col. Hennebert, Translated by Bernard 
Pauncefote (AV. H. Allen); The Art of Attack 
and Defence, Illustrated with Sixty-three Posi¬ 
tions, by Major AV. J. Elliott (Dean); Con¬ 
fessions of an Enylish Haschish Eater (George 
Redway); Holy Blue ! by Alphonse de Florian, 
Traduced into the English by himself, with 
an Introduction by James Millington (Field 
& Tuer); Student Life at Edinburyh Univer¬ 
sity, by Norman Fraser (Paisley: Parlane); 
The Kittleyairy Vacancy; or, a New Way of 
getting Bid of Old Ministers, by John Plen- 
derleith (Edinburgh : Gemmell); Commentaries 
on Law, by Francis AVharton (Philadelphia: 
Kay ; London : Sampson Low); Memorie and 
Bime, by Joaquin Miller (Now York: Funk 
& Wagnalls); Twelve Months in an Enylish 
Prison, by Susan Willis Fletcher (Boston, U.S.: 
Lee & Shepard; London: Triibner); What 
Shall we do with our I)anyliters I by Mary A. 
Livermore (Boston, U.S.: Leo & Shepard; 
London: Triibner); Above the Grave of John 
Odenswurye, by J. Dunbar Hylton (New York 
Cliallen); &e., &c, ; 


Di 


ORIGIN A L VERSE. 

ciiurch-mice. 

Two little cliurch-mice! 

Some good folk they lnught— 

“ Going to be married ! 

AVhy, they must be daft! ” 

Two little church-mice ! 

Some good folk they sighed— 

“ Not a rap to bless them with ! 

How will they provide, 

“ Two little church-mice, 

For servants, house, and dress ? 

Isn’t it a painful thing S' 

Quite immoralYes. 

“ Two little church-mice, 

AVith nought but health and brains 
In flic way of capital— 

Fools for their pains ! 

“ Two little church-mice I 
Much they know about 
All the troubles of the world, 

Sooth, a mighty rout 1 

“ Two little church-mice 
Tempting Providence ! 

Won’t they have a time of it, 

Learning common-sense! 

“ Two little church-mice ! 

AVon’t they find it sweet— 

Bread and cheese for working-days, 
Beef for Sunday treat! ” 

Two little church-mice— 

All folk know it’s nice, 

When young folk from older folk 
Sleekly take advice. 

But these little church-mice, 

A'ery bad of them, 

Gaed their ain gait quietly, 

And let who will condemn. 

For the two little church-mice 
Found it less a bother 
To do without all sorts of things 
Than do without each other. 

The two little cliurch-mice, 

In rain as well as sun, 

Stick to text which sayetli Two 
Are better than is one. 

And the two little church-mice 
Find, whate’er befull. 

What poets call the cruel world 
Is not so bad at all. 

Two little church-mice— 

What about them S' oh ! 

They are happy little mice, 

That is all I know. 

Emily H. Hickey. 


MAGAZINES AMD REVIEWS. 

I.e Livre, which for some months has had a 
remarkable succession of articles of purely 
literary interest, is, for June, rather more 
miscellaneous in character. The best papor is 
M. Derome’s “ Discredit dos Livres ecrits en 
latin,” which is spiritedly written, and (though 
tho barbarous notions of which he complains 
do not apply quite so much to England ns to 
France) is a groat deal too true of both 
countries. Incidentally, M. Doromo smites bib¬ 
liophiles pretty sharply, and not undeservedly, 
for their slavish following of fashion, and their 
habit of estimating books by tlio market value 
only in other cases bosidos that of tho classics. 
Some “ Notes on Philhellenic Bibliography,” 
and an account of the tribulations of Girouard 
tho bookseller during the Terror, aro more 
curious than interesting. But tho number is 
well illustrated with a photogravure of a 
wonderful binding in silver-gilt repousse, and 
with two reproductions of Revolution en¬ 
gravings, representing, one tho hiking of tho 
Bastille, the other the guillotine, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HONORARY 
DEGREES. 

TiIE following are the speeches delivered by the 
Public Orator, Mr. Sandys, m presenting to the 
university the soveral distinguished persons on 
whom honorary degrees were conferred at 
Cambridge on Juno 12 :— 

W. H. Wadiiinoton. 

“ Unum ex alumnis nostris, scholae magnae 
Britaunicae discipulum, Collegii maximii Britan- 
nici olim scholarcm, nuper honoris causa sociurn 
electum, virum lionoribus Academicis et in Britan¬ 
nia et in Gallia cumulation, et Reipublicae Gallicae 
inter viros priraarios insignem—virum tantum, 
inquam, publicarum rerum e luce Academiae urn- 
braculis paulisper redditum, quanta voluptatc, 
quanta animi elatione liodie iubemus salvere. 
Salutamus ilium, qui quondam c certamine nautico, 
Isidos cum alumnis Thamesis inter undas commisso, 
ad Camum nostrum victor reversus, fortasse nunc 
quoque, sive Thamesis sive Sequanae suae prope 
ripam, inter rerum publicarum lluetus Cami sui 
arundxnes salicesque nonuunquam recqrdatur. 
Salutamus ilium qui Asiam occidentalem itineribus 
tam prosperis plus quam semel lustravit, ut e 
regionis illius numismatis antiquis, monumentis 
inscriptis, fastis denique proviucialibus, per 
Europam totam inter omues doctos famam insig¬ 
nem acquireret. Salutamus Reipublicae maximae 
civem senatoremque, qui imperatoris Romani 
edictum celeberrimum, a Britannia olitn repertura, 
ordine lucido descripsit, et commeutario eruditis- 
simo illustravit. Salutamus denique Reipublicae 
illius legatum fidelissimum, cuius adventus populo 
utrique concordiae non interruptae pigntis, pacisque 
in perpetuum duraturae omen feliciter exstitit. 
Ergo Academiae nostrae oliva ilium hodie libentis- 
sime coronamus qui, sive inter Gallos, sive inter 
Britannos, Galliae devotissimus, idem est omnium 
Gallorum Cantabrigiae carissimus.” 

Jambs "William Redhocse. 

“Virum de Ottomannorum litteris praeclare 
meritum titulo nostro honoriflco ornare, illo ipso 
anni die senatui nostro nuper placmt, quo urbs 
celeberrima Constantmi Ottomannorum armis olim 
expugnata est. Quantum autem turn Europae 
totius, turn praesertim Britanniae intersit gentem 
illam penitus cognitam perspectamque habere, non 
est quod longius exsequamur, illo praesertim 
praeseute cui uni haec omuia quam uobia omnibus 
no’tiora esse arbitramur. Adcst scilicet vir qui, 
partira Ottomanorum, partim Britannorum auspi- 
ciis, gcntis illius linguae et institute penitus cog- 
noscendis annosplus quamqninquaginta dedienvit. 
Quod Nelsoni nostri vita, quod Raleii nostri argu- 
menta, quod Testamenti Novi oracula in linguam 
illam sive primum sive nunc demum accnratius 
reddita sunt, huius inter laudes merito commemo- 
ratnr. Quod Persarum carminum mysticorum 
pulchritudo etiam Britannis patet, huic nuperrim; 
aceeptum rettulimus. In grammaticis autem 
quaestionibus explicandis quam lucidus est! in 
lexicis condendis quam eruditus ! Quanta vero 
speetexpectationeopusillud maius din flagitamus, 
in quo tot populorum Orientalium doctrina velut 
in thesauro quodam immenso condita couservabitur. 
Tantis profeeto laboribus ad exitum felieem ali- 
quando perductis, huius ex amplissimis doctrinae 
copiis litterarum respublica fiet, ut Horati verbis 
utamur, thesaurii Arabian opulentior .” 

Georob Stbfhens. 

“ Adest deincep3 vir e gente nostra oriundus, 
qui, in ipsa iuventute patria relicta, patriae de 
sermone antiquo, patriae de monumentis vetustis- 
simis per anuos plurimos peregre bene meritus est. 
Scilicet inter Danos illos, qui artissimo necessi- 
tudinis vinculo nobiscum coniuncti sunt, nostrum 
linguam et antiquiorem et recentiorem praeclare 
professus, linguae illius simplicitatem robustam 
non praeceptis tantum suis sed etiam exemplo suo 
aliis identidem commendavit. Qui igitur lingua 
ilia nostra quam dulcis sit, quam auipla, quam 
tenera, quam virilis, non immerito commemorat., 
ille profeeto hodie patrio illo sermone debuit vobis 
commendari, non nostra qualicunque Latinitato 
laudari. Neque tamen {ne minora referamus) opus 
illnd ingens hodie silentio praeterire possumus, in 
quo Europae septentrionalis monumenta antiqnis- 


sima, litteris Runicis quae vocantur inscripta, 
omnia quae adhuc iniiotueruut dili^entissime in 
unum collegit, accuratissime descripsit, Cdelissime 
interpretatus est. Ergo saeculorum priorum frag- 
menta ilia, non iam in sedibus remotis dispersa et 
dissipate, hominum incuriae obnoxia, imbribus 
ventisque vexata, oblivionc sempiterna minutatim 
obruentur; sed vindicem tarn fortem fidclemque 
nacta, et extra omnem fortunae aleam iam in tuto 
collocata, posteritatis memoriae perpetuae tra- 
dentur. Tan to enim in opere (Latiuis verbis pace 
huius dixerim) et monumentis illis et sibi ipsi 

exegit monumentum aere perennius . . . 
quod non imber edax non oquilo impotens 
possit diruere aut innumerabilis 
annorum series.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Beckmann, A. Dor Kauf nnch Romeinem Recht. 

2. Till. 1. Abtli. Erlangon : Deichcrt. 10 M. 
D’Axveydre. Baint-Yves. Mission des Juifs. Paris . 

Dutcut 11 ^! 11 M anuel 20 lcV Amateur cVEstampes. T. 1. 

1 ” Partie. Paris : A. Levy. 40 lr. 

Eekiioud. G. Kerme«ses (Romans Campinois). 

Bruxelles: Kistamoeckers. 5fr. . 

Henxet. L. Les Milioes et les Troupes provinciales. 

Paris: Baudoin. 5 Ir. , - . . - , 

Lb Petit. Jules. L’Art d aimer les Livres et de les 
connaitre. Paris: Lo Petit. 10 fr. 

Mabtha, J. Manuel d’ArchAologie ftrusque et ro- 
maine. Paris: Ciuantin. 3 fr. 50 o. 

THEOLOGY. 

Eabjj Th. Forschunyen zur Geschichte d. neutesta- 
inent.Hchen Kanons u. der altkirchlichen Literstar. 
8 . Tbl. Supplementum Clemcntmum. Erlangen : 
Deichert. 7 M. 

HISTORY. 

Bobhmeb, J. F. Regesta archiepisooporum Magunti- 
nensium. 2. Bd. 2. Lfg. Mit Benutzpr. <1 Nachlasses 
v. J. F. Biihmer bearb. u. hrsg. v. C. Will. Inns- 
bnick" Warner. 8 Id. 

Donckeb/M. Geschichte d. Alterthums. NeueFolge. 

1 Bd Leipzig: Dnncker & Humblot. 11 M. 
Fbie'dkxshubo, W. Zur Vorgeschichte d. Gotha-Tor- 

gauischon Biindnisses der Evangelisehea 1525-26. 
Marburg: Elwort. 3 M. . 

Juno. R. Herzog Gottfried der Bnrtige uuter 
Hoinrieh IV. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte d. 
deutschon Reiehs u. hesonders Itahens irn 11. Jahrh. 
Marburg : Elwert. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Mabcks. E. Die Ueberlieferuug d. Bundesgenossen- 
kriegos 91—89 v. Chr. Marburg: Elwert. 2 M. 
PmurrsoN, M. Les Origines du Catholicismemoderne. 
La Contre-revolution au 16" Sii'cle. Bnixelles: 

RAunER, n A. dt 'UrgcscUichtc d. Menschen. 1. Bd. Die 
Reallen. Leipzig: Vogel. 10 M 
Rkveillaud, E. Histoire du Cunada et des Cauadlens 
francai*. Paris : Grassart. 7 fr. SO c. 

Saint-Amanb, I. de. La Cour de lTmpfratrice JosA- 
Paris • Dentu. 3 fr. 50 C. 

SA 0 P MA^nB le Comte de. Don Scbastien et Philippe 
TT • pxtioh/ 1 d°s N^srooiations entamres en vue nu 
Manage du Roi de Portugal avoc Marguerite de 
Valois. Paris : Durand. 6 fr. 

Vautbey. Histoire des Evrques do Bale. Einsiedeln: 
Benziger. 8 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Brodbecx, a. Mensch u. Wissen. Eine Untersiichg. 
iib. die anthrooolog. Gmndfragen der Erkenntmss- 
theoric. Stuttgart: Metzler. 2 M. m Pf. 

GOETUE H. Die wicbtlgsten amenkinisehen Reben, 
welebe der Phylloxera widerstehen. Graz: Ley- 

Harpi^A. 4 Die Ethlk d. Protagoras u. deren zweifaohe 
Moralbegriindung. kritisch untersueht. Heidel¬ 
berg: Weiss. 1 M. 00 Pf. 

Hattssknecht. C. Monographie der Gattung i^pl- 
lobium. Jena: Fischer. 46 M. . - 

Hildebbant). F. Die Lebensverhaltnisse der Oxalis- 
arten. Jena: Fischer. 13 M. 

Pluemacheb, O. Der Pessimtsmus in Vergangenheit 
■jj Gegenwarf.. Gescbicli tlich.es u> kritisclies. 

Heidelberg: Weiss. 7 M 20 Pf. 

3toll, O. Znr Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala. 
Zurich: Fiissli. 6 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Commextabia in Aristotelian graeca edlta consillo et 
auetoritate Academiae litterarum regiae Borussieae. 
Vol. 23, partes 3 et 4. Berlin : Reimer. 9 M. 
Hyrtl, J. Die alten deutschen Kunrtworte der 
Anatomie. gcsammelt u. erliiutert. Wien: Brau- 

UHtE.'p^ Quaestionos de orutionum Demostbeni fnlso 
addietanun seriptoribus. Pars I. Hsgen: Kisel. 

2 M. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGII-FNDEH- 
STANMORE. 

Fenny Compton: June 19,1831. 
Living in the country, I did not sec until this 
morning Mr. Savcc’s account of the Greek 
inscription recently found in Westmoreland. 
The discovery is oertainly a curious one, and I 
should like to be made better acquainted with 
the circumstances of the finding of the stone, 
and the material and shape of the monument: 
above all, I should desire to consult the original 
inscription, or at least a paper impression, 
before committing myself to a final opinion as 
to its origin and its exact readings. 

There can be no doubt of the genuineness of 
the monument. But it is right to suggest the 
possibility that it may have only accidentally 
found its way to England, and may conceivably 
have been a purely Greek monument, brought 
by a traveller from Greece, and by some strange 
fortune built into an English wall, and redis¬ 
covered once again. Such a thing has happened 
to other Greek monuments before now. Only 
last night I saw at the Middle Temple a similar 
Greek funeral monument from Euboea (Boeckh. 
C. I. 2152, i.), which we know to have been 
discovered and brought to England by Mr. 
Swan in 1826. It was dug up in the Temple 
Churchyard a few years ago, together (so it is 
said) with the Templar tombs, just outside the 
porch. But how it came there we have no 
information whatever. If, as it seems, the West¬ 
moreland inscription be a monument origin¬ 
ally set up on British soil, its interest is 
considerable, for British-Greek inscriptions are 
very rare. I think, however, Mr. Sayce has 
been somewhat hasty in judging the Greek 
of this inscription to be barbarous, and the 
names to be Grecised Keltic. From a hurried 
reading of Mr. Sayce’s copy (given in cur¬ 
sive Greek only), the monument appears to 
me to be in fairly good Greek, considering 
that it is provincial, and not earlier than the 
Christian era. I think Mr. Sayce is wrong in 
dating it as late as A.D. 400. It may bo much 
earlier. 

Mr. Sayce does not notice that the inscription 
is part of a metrical epitaph, and runs in limp¬ 
ing hexameter verse. I read 11. 1-3 somewhat 
as follows '.—'EKKaibfKtrij a' leribfov ri jh&v ana#- 
0fW unb Moipns, | "Epun Ko upayrivl k. t.A. I do not 
see why there should not have been some y outh 
named Hermes of Kommagenc travelling in 
Britain during the Roman occupation. Hews? 
sixteen years old (1. 1), and died on his tour, and 
was buried in Britain and honoured with a 
Greek epitaph. The rest of the inscription I 
forbear to restore by conjecture until I have the 
advantage of seeing a facsimile or the original. 
Either the beginning is incomplete, or the 
composer was forced, by the exigencies of the 
word i kkoi»«^ttjs, to commence his first line with 
an “anacrusis.” E- E. Hicks. 

[Mr. Henry Bradley, who has compared 
Prof. Stephens’s copy with Prof. Sayce’s trans¬ 
literation, sends the following conjectural 
restoration:— 

’EKKatboctnt xpoiTibirv Tvu&Qp CTKapOtrr’ vri pot 7^1, 
•Epun Koppayrirbr, Iros pptsrdru tii bblrvs • __ 

“ Xaipo <r<i xa? Ildppov. Kfjrxtp Srvrby &tor cpvpt, 
'tlxurdTus, <pl\e Tldppv, *4 Mw M 


COYEIVDALE’S “ SPIRITUAL SONGS ’’ AND THE 
GERMAN “ KIRCHENLIEP. 

St. Andrews, N.B.: June 1<, 1SS4- 
It is only within the last few days that I 
have had an opportunity of perusing Mr. Hcr- 
ford’s letter on this subject in the Academy oi 
May 28. I rejoice to find an Englishman 
drawing attention to a matter so long over 
looked. Many years ago, in giving an o 

The WeMerburns and their If Vi—the Scottish 
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Book of Oodlie Psalms and Spiritual Sottgs — 
which also is in large measure derived from the 
German—I referred briefly (atpp. 31-31) to the 
origin and character of Coverdale’s book, and ex¬ 
pressed my regret that the editor of the reprint 
of it in the Parker Society’s edition of Cover- 
dale’s Works had not adverted to these things, 
even though including in his biographical 
sketch the statement of Bale that Coverdale 
had translated into English Psulterium Jvannis 
Campensis, lib. i., and Cautiones Wittenben/eu- 
sium. lib. i. Mr. Herford has pointed out the 
significance of this, and traced up a consider¬ 
able number of the hymns to the German 
originals or prototypes, for both Coverdale and 
the Wedderbums at times rather imitate than 
translate closely. With this limitation, not 
only the eighteen hymns Mr. Herford has men¬ 
tioned, but all the forty-one the book contains— 
possibly with the exception of the last—may 
be traced up to the German. Perhaps it may 
gratify those of your readers who are interested 
in hymnology that I should subjoin from the 
notes I made several years ago the particulars 
of this. 

The first hymn, which its contents show to 
have been intended for use before sermon, was 
one of several hymns to the Holy Spirit which, 
as Coverdale mentions in his account of the 
“ Order of the Church of Denmark,” * it was 
customary to sing before sermon. The nearest 
approximation not only to the stanza, but to the 
contents, which I know is “ Eingesang vor 
anfang der Kinder-predig,” given m Wacker- 
nagel’s Deutsche Kirehenlied, vol. iii., No. 674. 
The numbers of most of the others I shall give 
from Wackemagel’s earlier work of 1841, which 
is the basis of his Bibliographic and more 
generally accessible; and I shall set under the 
first line of each English hymn the first lino of 
the corresponding German one :— 

II. Come Holy Spirite most blessed Lord 
19:4. Komm Heiliger Gheist Herrc Gott 
(Luther) 

in. Tbou Holy Spirite we pray to tW 
208. Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist 
( Luther) 

IV. God the Father dwell us by 
204. Gott der Vater wohn uns bey (Luther) 

V. These are the holy commandments ten 
100. Diess sind die heiligen zehen Gebot 
(Luther) 

VI. Mon wylt thou lyve vertuously 
206. Mensch wilt du leben seliglioh (Luther) 

VII. We beleve all upon one God 
203. Wir glauben all an einen Gott (Luther) 

VIII. In God I trust for so I must 
224. In Gott gelaub ich das er hat (Speratus) 

IX. O Father ours celestiall 
805. Ach Va'er unser der du bist (Moibanus'f 

X. O oure Father celestiall 

Vater unser der du bist (Moibanus)i 

XI. Be glad now all ye Christen men 
184. Nun freut euch lieben Christen g’mein 
(Luther) 

XII. Now is oure helth come from above 
223. Es 1st das heil uns kommen her 
(Speratus) 

XIII. Christ is the only Sonne of God 

236. Herr Christ der eyuig Gotts Sohn 
(Creutziger) 

XIV. In the myddest of our lyvynge 
191. Mitten wir in leben sind (Luther) 

XV. By Adam’s fall was so forlome 

234. Durch Adam’s fall ist gantz verderbt 
(Spengler) 

XVI. Wake up wake up in God’s name 
241. Wach auif inn Gottes name (Sachs) 

XVII. I cedi on the Lorde Iesu Christ 

226. Ich ruff zu dir Herr Ihesu Christ 
(Agricola) 

XVIII. Now blessed bo thou Christ Iesu 

193. Gelobct seist du Ihesu Christ (Luther) 

XIX. Christo is now rysen agayne 
792. Christ ist erstanden 
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XX. Christ dyed and suffred great payne 
197. Christ lag in todes banden (Luther) 

XXI. To God the hyghest be glory always 
420. Allein Gott in der hiihe sey ehr (Pectus) 

XXII. My soule doth magnyfie the Lorde 
521. Meyn seel erhebt den Herron meyn 

(Pol lit,) 

xxni. With peace and with joyfull gladnesse 
205. Mit Fried und Freud ich fahr dahin 
( Luther) 

XXIV. Helpe now O Lorde and loke on us 
[185. Ach Gott von Himmel sieli darcin 
(Luther) 

XXV. Wcrfore do the heithen now rage thus 
[605. Ilir heiden was tobt ihr umsonst 
(Ahrrlin) 

XXVI. Oure God is a defence and towre 

210. ‘‘Fin feste burg,” Sec., combined with 
435 (Luther and Eegd) 

XXVII. Except the Lorde had bene with us 
207. War Gott nieht mit uns dioser zeit 
(Luther) 

XXVIII. At the ryvers of Babilon 

262. An wasserfliissen Babilon (Dachsteiu) 

XXIX. Blessed are all that feare the Lorde 
196. Wol dem der in Gottes furchte steht 
(Luther) 

XXX. Blessed are all that feare the Lorde 
635. Wol dem der den Herren fiirchtet 

XXXI. O Lorde God have mercy on me 
280. O Herr Gott, begnade mich (Oreiter) 
XXXII. 0 God be merciful to me 

233. Erbarm dich meyn O Herro Gott 
(Uegenwalt) 

XXXin. Out of the dope crye I to the 

187. Auss tieffer noth schrey ich zu dir 
(Luther) 

XXXIV. I lyft my soul Lorde up to the 

292. Herr ich erheb mein Seel zu Air (Kohl- 
rose) 

638. Von alien menschen abgewandt 

Zu dir mein seel erhaben, &c. (Waldis ?) 
XXXV. God be mercyfull unto us 

189. Es wolt uns Gott geniidig sein (Luther) 
XXXVI. The foolish wicked men can saye 

186. Es sprielit der unweisen Mund wol 
(Luther) 

XXXVII. Prayse thou the Lorde Hierusalem 

Hierusalem des lonen stadt ( Dccius )* 
XXXVIII. Behold and se forget not this 

543. Nun sieh wei fein und lieblich ist 
(Huber) 

XXXIX O Christ that art the lyght and daye 
Christe du byst lycht und de dach 
(Deeius)f 

XL. O hevenly Lorde thy godly worde 
637. 0 Herre Gott, dein Gottlieb wort 
XLI. Let go the whore of Babilon 
Her kyngdom falleth sore 
816(?). Zu Rom is umbgefallen 
Die Brant von Babylon. 

This last pieco has a littlo resemblance in 
stanza and ring to the Gorman one I have 
named, but I regard it, as I said already, as 
being more of native origin. It has consider¬ 
able resemblance in form and matter to several 
of the English satirical ballads of the time of 
the Reformation. 

Coverdale, as Mr. Herford observes, “ was 
almost devoid of the lyric faculty ; ” his trans¬ 
lations aro generally very prosaic. This, I take 
it, is the main reason why his book never got 
bold of his countrymen or passed through more 
than ono edition. The Scotch Book was not 
less fiercely denounced and proscribed ; but its 
author had more lyric faculty, and his work 
got hold of the hearts of the people, and was 
prized and guarded by them. It maintained 
its hold for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
and passed through several editions. The four 
best hymns in Coverdale are four which are 
found also in the Scotch Book—viz., the trans¬ 
lation of “ Herr Christ der cinig Gottes Sohn,” 
of “ Ich rufzu dir Herr Ihesu Christ,” and 
those of Ps. lxvii. and of the Magnificat. 
Who was the author of these four translations 
I do not venture to determine. Possibly both 

• Wackemagel, iii., No. 625. 
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Coverdale and Wedderburn got them from 
someone else ; but, if they came from either, I 
think Wedderburn has the best claim. Cover- 
dale was not the only exiled Englishman 
who sought to conciliate the regards of his 
countrymen to the German hymnology. Some 
of Robert Wisdom’s Psalms and Hymns are 
from the German, though, like our author’s, 
they are rather prosaic. Bishop Cox’s version 
of Luther's hymn on the Lord’s Prayer is more 
spirited, and held its place longer in the old 
Scottish as well as in the old English Psalter, 
Capito’s hymn, “ Gib fried zu unser zeyt 
O Herr,” was also translated into English. 

When Covordale’s book was published is a 
question still undetermined. In the first edition 
of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments it is included in 
a list of books said to have been prohibited in 
1539; but the list was withdrawn from sub¬ 
sequent editions of the Acts published by 
Foxe. Townsend, in his edition published by 
Seeley, has restored it, but unitor tho year 
1546, to which, from the entry in Bonner’s 
register, it is clear that it belonged (see Towns¬ 
end’s edition of Foxe’s book, vol. v., pp. 565, 
506, and Appendix No. xviii.). All that one 
seems warranted to conclude, therefore, is that 
it was published by the year 1540, probably 
after its author had fled from England and 
become teacher and minister at Bergzabem, in 
the Palatinate. Two or three of the hymns 
translated by him only make their appearance 
in German hymu-books between 1539 and 1543, 
according to Wackernagel. 

Alex. F. Mitcitell. 


THE “INSTITUTES OF TIIE LAW OF NATIONS.” 

Kellie Castle, Pittenwcem, Fifo: June 18 ,1881. 

In justice to my friend M. Ernest Nys, I 
must request your permission to explain a slight 
mistake into which tho writer of the notice of 
my Institutes of the Law of Nations in the 
Academy of June 7 has inadvertently fallen. 
He mentions that I had entrusted the drawing- 
up of a list of writers on International Law to 
M. Ernest Nys, and says that he has not done 
it very well. In proof of his allegation, he calls 
attention to the fact that the names of Bar, 
Calvo, Field, Hall, Laurent, Phillimore, 
Stowell, Twiss, and Westlake are omitted. 
Now, with the exception of Stowell, whose 
name ought certainly to have been there, all the 
others are included in the list of the members of 
the Institute of International Law which will 
bo found at pp. 594-96. 

Neither M. Nys nor I felt that we could with 
propriety make a selection among the names of 
living jurists, almost all of whom were our 
colleagues, and most of them our personal 
friends. We consequently resolved to print the 
list of the members of the Institute in full. The 
Institute is a self-electing body, which depends 
for its very existence on the prestige which it 
derives from the reputation of its members. In 
addition to the guarantee afforded by the ballot, 
it has recently been found necessary, in order 
to diminish the pressure on its ranks, to require 
a previous nomination, not, as at first, by two 
individual members, but by the Bureau. In 
these circumstances it is not possible that 
favouritism can be carried very far; and member¬ 
ship of the Institute may consequently bo taken, 
for the present, as a pretty fair indication of 
eminence in this branch of study. 

As regards my own share of the review, I have 
only to thank tho writer for the pleasant and 
courteous tone which pervades it; and if, from 
my desire to emphasise my dissent from tho 
opinions of the school of jurists to which he 
belongs, I have permitted a certain “ vehe¬ 
mence ” to characterise my stylo which has 
wounded the susceptibilities of my opponents, 
all that I can now do is to ask their forgiveness. 
When I likened utility to a red herring, I was 
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prepared for chaff from the utilitarian point of 
view beyond what I had experienced, and only 
afraid that I should have the worst of it at the 
hands of so witty a people as the English. But 
what I cannot understand is the difficulty which 
so many of my English critics tell me that they 
find in understanding what I mean by natural 
or absolute law. There are 17(1 verses in the 
119th Psalm, and in every one of these tho 
word “law,” or what are there its equivalents, 
“statutes,” “commandments,” “ testimonies,” 
and the like, occur always two and often threo 
times. Do my critics suppose that these ex¬ 
pressions have reference to Jewish ceremonial 
observances regarding the blood of bulls and 
goats, or that they have a prophetic reference 
to British Acts of Parliament r If not, what 
meaning can they have except that which I, in 
common with all European jurists, except 
English utilitarians, have attached to the term 
“ natural law ” since the days of tho Stoics ? 

3. Loiumek. 


JOHN WYCLIF. 

York: June 19,1884. 

“R. B. S.” may like to knowthat Wycliffe-on- 
Tees is locally pronounced with a long ?/, while, 
according to Mr. Hylton Longstaffe (Itkhmond- 
shire , p. 1-12), Whieklvffo is the sound given to 
Whitcliff or Whittecliff Wood, in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Richmond. 

In connexion with the present revival of 
enthusiasm for the great English Reformer, the 
following passage from the work above referred 
to will bo read with interest:— 

“ In this district, if anywhere, lingers the genuine 
o'.d language of the time of Wycliffe. We have 
heard it remarked by a gentleman that he once 
roid aloud to an old woman in the parish of 
Wycliffe, utterly uneducated, a chapter from John 
Wycliife’8 translation of the New Testament; and, 
perhaps because entirely uninformed, she under 
stood, without question, every word as he pro¬ 
ceeded, nnd expressed her delight at hearing the 
tongue in which she was nurtured read from 
printed book. She said it was universal in her 
younger days, ‘ before folks became so fine.’ ” 

E. G. 


“THE NEW DANCE OF DEATH.” 

Oxford: June23,1834. 

I refuse to disgust tho readers of tho 
Academy, or to advertise this bad book, by 
disproving at length the three chargos brought 
against my review. They are disingenuous, and 
trivial verbal quibblos. I retract nothing ex¬ 
cept the obvious and unimportant misprint of 
“ State ” for “ Staye.” " E. Purcell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Mokday, .June so, 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: Annual 
Meeting: Address by Prof Dabney. 

Thursday, July 8. 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“Roman Antiquities in Switzerland,” by Prof. B. 
Lewis; ”The Church Plate of Rutlandshire.” by 
Mr. R. C. Hope; “Stone Coffins lately discovered 
in Herts,” by Mr. F. Helmnre. 

6 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 11 Dogs, 
Ancient and Modem,” by Mr. J. E. Harting. 
Fbiday, .1 uly 4, tl a.m. Telegraph Engineers: •‘Elec¬ 
tric Lighting in Relation to Health." by Mr. R. E. 
Crompton: “The Physiological Bearing of Elec¬ 
tricity on Health,” by Mr. W. H. Stone. 


SCIENCE. 

The Annals of Tacitus. Edited by H. Fur- 
noaux. Vol. I., Books I.-VI. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

A good doal has been done lately towards 
making the Annals of Tacitus intelligible to 
English readers. It is not very long since 
Mr. Frost published his edition in the 
“ Bibliotheca Classica,” and Messrs. Church 


and Brodribb their translation. Last year 
appeared Prof. Holbrooke’s edition (reviewed 
in the Academy, March 21, 1883), and now 
the “ Clarendon Press Series ” contains the 
first instalment of another scholar’s text and 
commentary. Mr. Furneaux’ work is meant 
for more advanced students than that of Prof. 
Holbrooke; it gives more reasoned opinions 
on passages, fuller explanations of the text, 
and larger lists of referenees. Like Mr. 
Watson’s Selection from the Letters of Cicero, 
in the same scries, it contains also an Intro¬ 
duction so full as to serve for a thorough 
historical setting to the text. 

Pupils of the late Mr. T. F. Dallin will be 
glad to hear that some of the work of that 
gentleman, who had undertaken to edit part 
of the Annals for the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press, is embedded in Mr. Fur¬ 
neaux’ notes. The actual editor comes to 
his task well equipped. His commentary 
shows familiarity with all the best of the 
matter which the erudition of Germany offers 
to the curiosity of England. His use of 
Dracger, his citations of Wilmanns, the 
C. I. L., Mommsen, Marquardt, and Fried- 
lander, leave little to bo desired. But he has 
used a sound judgment of his own, too; and 
the result is an extremely helpful and sug 
gestive commentary. The very condensed 
character of tho information which Tacitus 
gives us, for instance, in book iv. 5, 6, makes 
those chapters a severe test of an editor, and 
students must be grateful to one who explains 
the technicalities and fills out the allusions so 
successfully as Mr. Furneaux. There is some 
further curious matter about the race or 
origin of the men in the cohortes praetoriae to 
be found in Oscar Bohn, Ueber die Heimat der 
Priitorianer ; but it is likely that Mr. Fur 
neaux has seen this pamphlet, and passed 
over its contents in the exercise of a discretion 
for which no one can blame him. We should, 
however, like to add Mr. J. R. Green’s in 
teresting paper on Capreae to the other authori¬ 
ties given on iii. 67. 

The text adopted is, in the main, that of 
Halm. We cannot help thinking—though it 
is, of course, no part of Mr. Furneaux’ work 
—that in the constitution of a text too much 
deference may be paid to reasoning. For in¬ 
stance, tho MS. reading in iii. 49 is Clutorium 
Priscum. This is often—and, we think, 
rightly—printed C. Lutorium Priscum, for 
Dio “ gives the full name as Gaius Lutorius 
Priscus.” But against this positive evidence 
Ritter and Halm retain the form Clutorium, 
because “ it would he unusual for Tacitus, in 
speaking of a somewhat obscure person, to 
mention him twice by threo and thrice by 
two names.” The name Clutorius, however, 
is certainly known from inscriptions to have 
been a Roman name. Inscriptions might, 
perhaps, be invoked again to settle between 
the readings Celendris and Celenderis in ii. 

80. The Athenian tribute-lists ( vide Kohler, 
Urkunden u. Untersuchungen zur Oesch. des 
delisch-attischen Bundcs) have the form KcAcV- 
Scpis. 

Mr. Furneaux’ Introduction gives to a 
recent attempt to prove that the Annals were 
forged in the fifteenth century the unnecessary 
honour of a regular refutation, in which lie 
puts together many curious confirmations 
furnished by epigraphy or numismatics to 
passing phrases or minor incidents of the text. 


The other sections are a very valuable sum¬ 
mary of what is known on the constitution 
and circumstances of the early principate. 
The only fault we can find with it is that it 
is too faithful to known facts; it is not always 
easy to ascertain the author’s own views, and, 
without some little infusion of a personal 
view, a discussion, and still more a resume, is 
apt to be dry. With Mr. Furneaux’ dissent 
from Mommsen’s theory of the dyarchy of 
Emperor and Senate, if he does dissent from 
it, we heartily agree. Dr. Mommsen’s Stuals- 
recht contains the statement of his position ; 
hut we find in it nothing to override the 
de facto evidence for an unrestrained despotism 
at Rome from the time of Augustus. When 
we see the emperors allowing themselves 
violent acts with no fear of interference on 
the part of the Senate, enjoying undivided 
and perpetual generalship, bestowing cicitas, 
arranging elections practically at their plea¬ 
sure, stamping their image on money, inter¬ 
fering uninvoked with the disposal of the 
Senatorial provinces, besides disposing unques¬ 
tioned of the procinciae imperatoriae and the 
corresponding funds, it is hard to see that 
there is much left for the other half of the 
dyarchy. We admire the ingenuity shown 
nowadays in finding an appropriate ticket, 
its potestas or imperium, for each despotic a ;t 
or privilege ; but we can only say that this 
is indeed seelera wiper reperla priscis verbis 
obtegere. Mr. Furneaux’ view seems ex¬ 
pressed with hesitation. “ The duality of 
government is thus shown to be fictitious,” 
ho says on p. 81; but on p. 75 we read that 
“The early princeps has no such monarchy 
as that of Diocletian or Constantine.” Prob¬ 
ably not. 

The language of Tacitus is very carefully 
annotated by the help of the lexicon of 
Gerber and Oreef, and of other German sources 
indicated in Mr. Furneaux’ Preface. But wo 
cannot help wondering whether at the bottom 
of some of the foreign work might not be 
found the solid verbal Index affixed by Mr. 
Homer, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to 
his handsome old edition of Taciti Opera 
(1790). Mr. Furneaux, if we are not mistaken, 
has not relied entirely on such authoritie--. 
His illustrations often seem those of a man 
well read in Augustan and some pre-Augustan 
and later writers, illustrating afresh for him¬ 
self, and that very appositely. At all events, 
the reader is enabled to see clearly where a 
thought is borrowed or where a phrase comes 
from a poet, and to trace a slovenly construc¬ 
tion or loose senses of words from carelessness 
in the Golden Age down to imitation in the 
Silver Age. Notes are specially required on 
Tacitus to show where the author is using 
technical words loosely, and where with a 
strict precision, which precision has in some 
cases only been cleared up by inscriptions. 
Thus inscriptions justify the tricena aut quad- 
ragena stipendia of i. 17, which might have 
been thought rhetorical. Mr. Furneaux 
points out the exact propriety of the word 
obvenisset (i.e., sorte) in iii. 33, for the pro¬ 
posal there could only apply to Senatorial 
provinces, which were assigned by sors, the 
Senate having no authority over Caesar’s. 
This kind of information he furnishes abund¬ 
antly, though we could have wished for a 
note, too, on the use of tributum in ii. 42, 47. 
Vo havo marked several passages in which 
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\re dissent from Mr. Furneaux’ interpretation, 
but have only space for one or two. It is 
tantalising to have no reason given for depart¬ 
ing from the old explanation of promptam pos¬ 
sessionem, &c., in ii. 5. Orelli and Prof. Hol¬ 
brooke understand it to mean that it would be 
easy, if Germanicus took his army by sea, to 
seize a position in Germany without the 
knowledge of the enemy; but Mr. Furneaux, 
following Nipperdey, but without argument, 
takes the words of the sea itself—“ it was an 
element which they could readily occupy, and 
was unfamiliar to the enemy.” In ii. 36, 
donum, which he takes of family connexions, 
might at least possibly be understood of the 
tuimerus liberonon, comparing c. 51. In 
iii. 3 we do not see why the description of 
Antonia as Tiberto et Augusta cohibitam “must 
be ” equivalent to Tiberii et Augustas exemplo. 
The passages in the Introduction to which 
Mr. Furneaux refers us support the construc¬ 
tion and the simpler sense of “ kept at home 
by Tiberius and Augusta.” 

Franklin T. Richards. 


SOME ARABIC BOOKS. 

Prof. Dieterici’s text of the so-called 
Theology of Aristotle— Die togenannte Theologie 
dee Aridottles: aus arabisohen Handschriften 
zum ersten Mai, herausgegeben yon Dr. Fr. 
Dieteiici, Professor an der Universitat Berlin 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs)—is a useful contribution 
to our knowledge of the philosophical works 
which influenced the great Arab and Persian 
intellectual movements of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. The book is, of course, not Aris¬ 
totle’s, but it is not therefore unimportant. 
Every work which played a part in the learned 
discussions of the time of the earlier Abbaside 
Khalifa—the “ Theology ” appears to have been 
translated from Greek into Arabio in 831-43, 
undir El-Mu'tatim—deserves the attentive 
study of the historian of Arabian civilisation. 
The translator of the traots of the Ikhw&n 
es-Safa, or Brothers of Purity, is the right 
man to deal with a book to which they refer by 
name, and which must have had its effect upon 
thiir doctrine. Like muoh of the philosophic 
speculation which attracted these early Arab 
and Persian enthusiasts, the Theology of 
pseudo-Aiistotle is of a Neoplatonic oast. A 
paraphrase was published at Borne in 1519 
under the title “ Sapientissimi Ar is to tel is 
Stagiritae Theologia sive mistica philosophia 
secundum Aegyptios novit-r reperta et in 
Latinum oastigatissime redacta,” and the work 
was reprinted by Carpentarius at Paris in 1572. 

Ueber Leben und Wtrke del ’ AbtiaHah ibn ul 
Mu’tazz. Von Otto Loth. (Leipzig : Hinrichs ) 
This is the late Dr. Loth’s thema, or “pro- 
motionsabhandlung,” extracted by Dr. August 
Muller from the Adi of the Philosophical 
Faculty of Leipzig. It was worthy of a wider 
audience, and Dr. Muller has done well to edit 
it, and to prefix a few words on Loth’s work 
and life. The essay itself begins with an inter¬ 
esting sketch of the times in which lbn-el- 
Mo’iczz the royal poet, and for a brief moment 
Khalif himself, occupied so prominent a place. 
A pupil of El-Mubarrad and Tha’lab, Ibn-el- 
Mo’tezz was well trained for such poetical com¬ 
position as was the vogue in the days of the 
Baghdad Khalilate; and his temperament fitted 
him toe his place as boon companion, laureate, 
and friend of El-Mo’tadid, on whose Court his 
poems throw an interesting light. His charac¬ 
teristics as poet are well set forth by Dr. Loth 
in the second part of the treatise, and a selection 
of his poems, chiefly in praise of wine, serves to 
corroborate the writer's views. Ibn-el-Mo'tezz 


was, however, a versatile genius, and wrote a 
book of tropes, a history of Arabio poetry, a 
compendium of the art of song, and many other 
works, ohiefiy on literary criticism. The mono¬ 
graph is interesting and thorough, aad intro, 
duoes the reader to a pleasing and notable 
character in Eastern history and literature. 

The Rev. Anton Tien’s Egyptian , Syrian, and 
North-A/rican Handbook (W. H. Allen) looks 
to us like a reprint of an old Crimea book, but 
this may be merely the result of the very anti¬ 
quated manner in which it is arranged. The 
book will be utterly useless to the British forces, 
civilians, and residents in Egypt, for whom it is 
intended. Nobody could possibly make out the 
ronunciation of the words from the spelling 
ere employed. Who would guess, for example, 
that “itnlne” is to be pronounced “ itneyn,” 
or that “koll youm” should be spoken “ kull 
yome”? Not only are the Arabio words 
(which are given only in Roman characters) so 
written that they cannot be properly pro- 
nounoed, but the words are often wrong. A 
eninsula is not “ gazirah ” (where, by-the- 
y, there is no indication that the accent is 
on the second syllable — geteera) ; ice is not 
“ bouz,” but “thalg;” study is not “ dars," 
but “ dirasa ; ” a chair is not “ kirseh,” but 
“kursy,” in Egyptian Arabia; pepper is not 
“ foolfol," but “filfil;” a bedstead is not 
“ kerewet,” but “ sereer ; ” a railway station is 
not "almanzal,’’ but “ mahatta ; ” a train is 
“katr,” not “zeyl;” an engine-driver is 
“ sawak,” not “tsharkji;” a rope is “ habl,” 
not “ sslbi.” Nobody calls a nobleman “ Shah- 
zadeh’' in Egypt, or a road “iddiroob.” In 
fine, if the book were ever of any use, it would 
be in Syria; and even there it would not be 
woith its room in one’s pocket, though it 
measures only 5£ x 4 X f inoh. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A conference of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians will be held at the 
International Health Exhibition on Friday next, 
July 4. At 11 a.m. Mr. R. E. Crompton will 
read a paper on “ Electric Lighting in relation 
to Health,” and at 2.30 p.m. Mr. W. H. Stone 
will read a paper on “ The Physiological 
Bearing of Electricity on Health.” 

The current number of the Proceedings of 
tho Geologists’ Association contains a variety 
of interesting papers, among which may be 
singled out, as quito novel, one by Prof. 
Rupert Jones, in which he describes, from a 
geological point of view, the various polished 
stones exhibited in the antiquarian departments 
of the British Museum. A groat amount of 
information is pleasantly conveyed concerning 
tho, granites, syenites, and diorites of tho 
Egyptian figures; tho alabaster, or gypsum, of 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs; and the marbles, 
porphyries, and othor stones of the Greek and 
Roman sculptures. 

We have also received:— Life, Function, 
Health : Studies for Young Men, by Dr. II. 
Sinclair Paterson (Hodder & Stoughton); 
Death and Disease, behind the Counter, by 
Thomas Sutherst (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); 
The, Guild of Good Life: a Narrative of Do¬ 
mestic Health and Economy, by Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, “The People’s Library” 
(S. P. C. K.) ; Homely Hints on Health, by Mrs. 
W. T. Greenup (Marcus Ward): 117 tat to do 
and How to do it : a Manual of the Law 
affecting tho Housing and Sanitary Condition 
of Londoners, issued by the Sanitary Laws 
Enforcement Society (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.): Health Studies,hyDr. H. Sinclair Paterson, 
Cheap Edition (Hodder & Stoughton); Series of 
Diet-Rolls for Special Diseases —Diabetes, Gout, 
Dyspepsia, by Harvey J. Philpot (Sampson 
Low); &c., &c. 


A GREAT number of books dealing more or 
less closely with health have accumulated on 
our table. Foremost we would mention seven 
fresh handbooks issued in connexion with the 
International Health Exhibition (Clowes), 
among which Health in the Village, by Sir 
Henry Acland, is conspicuous both for its 
literary merit and for its abundant illustrations. 
In the same series Capt. Shaw troats of Fire* 
and Fire Brigades, Mr. Sept. Berdmore of The 
Principles of Cooking, Surgeon-Major Evatt of 
Ambulance Organisation, and Dr. Attfield of 
Water and lValer Supplies. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The next volumes in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“ Classical Series ” will be Xenophon’s Oecono- 
micus, edited by tho Rev. Dr. H. A. Holden, 
with a lexicon; and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Books 
XIII. and XIV., edited by Mr. C. Simmons. 

The current number of the Journal of Phil- 
ologg (vol. xiii., No. 25) contains a third portion 
of Mr. Henry Jackson’s elaborate examination 
of “ Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas,” dealing 
with the Timaeus; “Notes on Latin Lexico¬ 
graphy,” by Prof. Nettleship and Mr. F. 
Haverfield; and a first instalment of Bentley’s 
notes on Books I. to VI. of the Iliad, trans¬ 
cribed by Messrs. Aldis Wright and Walter 
Leaf from a MS. in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The first number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1884 (vol. liii., part i.) 
contains the following articles :—“ The Trade 
Dialect of the Naqqiish, or Painters on Papier- 
machd, in the Panjiib and Kashmir,” by Capt. 
R. C. Temple; “ Tiomberombi, a Nicobar Tale,” 
by the late F. A. de Boepstorff; “ Tho History 
of Religion in the Himalaya of the North-west 
Provinces,” by Mr. E. T. Atkinson; and “ The 
Psychological Tenets of the Vaishnavas,” by 
Dr. Riijendraliila Mitra. 

We quote the following from tho New York 
Nation :— 

“ The continued deciphering of the collection of 
papyri with which the literary zeal of Herr Theodor 
Graf and the munificence of Archduke Rainer 
have enriched the Imperial Austrian Museum more 
and more reveals the vastness of that antiquarian 
treasure. The scientific examination is carried on 
in the Egyptian division by Dr. J. Krall; in the 
classical by Dr. K. Wessely; and in the Irano- 
Semitio by Prof. Karabacek. The twenty papyri 
belonging to pre-Christian times include a letter 
in hieratic style almost three thousand years old, 
a funerary tableau containing the well-preserved 
image of the dead Amasis, with hieroglyhic 
legends, and a mathematical writing in demotic 
characters. The Coptic pieces number about one 
thousand, all the three dialects being represented. 
There are some interesting new fragments of the 
Bible version in the Central-Egyptian dialect. A 
masterpiece of Alexandrian caligraphy contains a 
hitherto unknown speech against Isocrates. There 
are fragments of poetic, dramatic, philosophical, 
and patristic writings, and a Metanoia (‘ Repent¬ 
ance’) of the beginning of the fourth century, 
which is perhaps the oldest Christian MS. in 
existence. Official documents issued under tho 
Roman and Byzantine emperors, from Trajan to 
Heraclius, are exceedingly numerous. The hun¬ 
dreds of documents in Pehlevi, written on pupyrus, 
parchment, or skin, are still more interesting. 
One of them, composed during the Sass.mian 
occupation of Egypt in the time of Heraclius, is 
expected to furnish an important key for l’ehlevi 
decipherments. Of the Arabic papyri, upwards of 
a thousand have been read by Prof. Karabacek. 
Tlie oldest dates from the fifty-fourth year of the 
Hegira, another from the ninetieth. Ro equally 
ancient Islamic documents, supplied with dates, 
have hitherto been known. The Arabic collection 
also embraces upwards of 150 writings on cotton- 
paper, some dating from the beginning of the 
eighth century—that is, from the very time of 
the invention of this writing material.” 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — {Monday, June 16.) 

Sir William Mcih, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. Terrien de La Couperie read a paper on 
“ Three Embassies from Indo-China to the Middle 
Kingdom, and on the Trade-routes thither, Three 
Thousand Years Ago.” During the first years of 
the reign of Teh’ing, the second king of the 
Tchen dynasty, about 1100 b.c., three embassies 
came to him from Indo-China, before his power 
was firmly established to the south of the Yang¬ 
tze Kiang. These were, really, travelling parties 
of merchants, who had heard from the tribes of 
West and South China, who had helped the Tchen 
to overthrow the preceding dynasty, of the great 
wealth of the new rulers. The original record of 
these visits was, probably, destroyed in one or 
other of the five great fires in which moBt of the 
historical literature of China perished. Only a 
few fragments of information about them have 
survived, and these in a much altered state. 
Curiously enough, these disastrous alterations have 
been caused chiefly through the conflict of the 
rival schools of Confucius and Lao-tze, the result 
of which was that the traditions were amended 
and completed by tho addition of marvellous cir¬ 
cumstances, or by the attribution to the earliest 
period of happy and glorious events similar to 
those of later times. One of such events would 
have been tho arrival at Court of foreigners from 
distant regions. The three embas-ies were (1) 
that of merchants from the Nili, or Norai country, 
north of Burmah, by the Bhamo road ; (2) that of 
merchants from the Kudang country, in the South¬ 
west of Yunnan, bringing monkeys, the geo¬ 
graphical position and the details of the story- 
showing the existence of Karen tribes in Northern 
Burmah and of Dravidians in tho North-east parts 
of India ; (3) that of merchants from Yueh-shang, 
or Cochin-China, who are said to have been sent 
back. At the close of his paper, the Professor 
passed in review six trade-routes between 
India, Cochin-China, and China previous to the 
Christian era. Of these, two are important—viz , 
the one through Assam to India, and the other to 
Tung-King by the Red River. It was by the 
latter that the sea-traders of Kattigara (Hanoi) 
heard of the important trading State of Tsen (in 
Yunnan), this name being, in fact, the antecedent 
of that of China.—Dr. Theodore Duka exhibited 
forty pieces of Tibetan printed books, or MSS., 
which the late Alexander Csoma di Koriis gave, in 
1839, to the Rev. 8. C. Malan, then secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and which this 
gentleman has just presented to the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences at Buda-Pesth. Dr. Duka 
lias been for many years past collecting authentic 
data for a biography of this eminent Hungarian 
scholar, as, hitherto, little has been known of him, 
and very erroneous opinions have been promulgated 
with regard to his philological researches. 

Society tor Preservi.no the Memorials of the 
Dkab. — {Wednesday, June 16.) 

The second annual meeting of this society was 
held, under the presidency of the Bishop Suffragan 
of Nottingham, in the rooms of the Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute.—In opening the proceedings 
the Chairman congratulated the society on its 
steady advance. They had now over six hun¬ 
dred members. Their work was valued by the 
poor as well as the rich, for the poor had 
quite as keen an affection for the memorials of 
their dead as any other class in society.— 
The Report, which was read by the Secretary 
(Mr. Vincent), showed that by the exertions, 
directly and indirectly, of the society several well- 
known monuments, <ke., had been replaced in their 
proper positions, from which they had been re¬ 
moved by careless “restorers.” Among other 
instances cited were the restoration of the tomb of 
Lord Dacre in Saxton churchyard (by the Karl of 
Carlisle); the replacement of Dean Cannon’s 
mural monument near its original place in West¬ 
minster Abbey: the tomb of Slorant, Essex’s 
historian, renovated; the Deane monuments at 
Great Maplestead, for which £17 towards £50 is 
promised for preservation from absolute decay; 
the De la Beche eiligies at Aldworth, the pre- 
i ervation of which is under consideration; at 
Feckenham, the Culpeper monument; at Milford, 


Hants, an important case of removal of memorial 
slabs is still in hand; intervention in the removal 
of the tomb of the great Countess of Cumberland 
at St. Lawrence’s, Appleby; at Lusk, in Ireland, 
the Barnewell tomb, for the preservation of which 
the council desires funds. It was also stated that 
the tombs of Mrs. Siddons, of Banks, of Nol- 
lekens the sculptor, and of Haydon the painter, 
in Paddington churchyard, were to be repaired.— 
Several letters had been received explaining non- 
attendance. Among them was one from Mr. 
Henry Irving, who forwarded a contribution to 
the funds of the society. Another was from a 
member of the Darwin family, who wrote that the 
Darwin monuments in Breadsall church, which 
had been removed unknown to the family, have been 
restored to their proper places, after eight years’ 
displacement, entirely owing to the exertions of 
the society and the publicity given to counsel’s 
opinion on the law as to monuments. Several 
other instances of the restoration of interesting 
monuments were given, and a resolution was 
passed—“That the meeting hereby expresses its 
great satisfaction at the successful progress of the 
society, and confidently believes that its efforts to 
preserve memorials of the dead, which serve as 
illustrations of national history, will be followed by 
increasing support and the means of carrying out 
the objects it has in view in all parts of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Society of Antiquaries. — {Thursday, June 10.) 

C. S. Perceval, Esu., Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Freshfield gave an account of the palace of 
the Greek emperors at Nymphio, near Smyrna, 
which was built by Michael Palaeologus during the 
rule of the Courtcnais. It was during Michael’s 
reign (1261) that Constantinople was retaken. 
The central hall of the palace only is left. Not 
far from these remains there is a bas-relief cut in 
the rock, which is one of the images of Sesostris 
mentioned by Herodotus. It does not, however, 
stand on the road from Smyrna to Sardis, as 
supposed by some travellers, but on the road from 
Ephesus to Pliocaea. — Major Coopir Cooper 
exhibited some fragments of clay furnace bars 
and post-Roman pottery found near Luton. 
Ox-bones accompanied the pottery. 

Philological Society.— {Friday, June 20.) 

Prof. Skeat, President, in the Chair.—A paper 
on “Irish Gaelic Sounds” was read by Mr. 
James Lecky. The pronunciation described was 
that of Mr. Thomas Flannery, a Celtic scholar 
resident in London, but a native of Connaught. 
Mr. Lecky read and analysed a list of 116 
key-words, exemplifying the elementary sounds 
and their combinations. The visible speech 
symbols with which it was proposed to identify 
these Bounds were given, and a Roman translitera¬ 
tion. At present, the phonetic distinctions in 
Irish are extremely numerous and minute. The 
so-called “slender” effect of certain consonants, 
several of which were then described for the first 
time, was due to three different modes of vocal 
action, with reference to the “ front” part of the 
tongue. Criticising current views respecting the 
analysis of the broad t and d in Irish, Mr. Lecky 
thought that the peculiar quality of these con¬ 
sonants was not necessarily connected either with 
the dental or interdental position, but was due 
rather to the extreme flatness and sideward 
spreading of the tongue. This formation was also 
found in the broad nn and It. There are several 
obscure vowels, somewhat resembling the English 
err. In the mixed position there are four series of 
vowels—two rounded and two unrounded. Nasality 
is much weaker than in French, but affects con¬ 
sonants and diphthongs, as well us simple vowels. 
Specimens of spoken Irish in prose and verse were 
given in phonetic spelling, and were read. The 
study of the modern language was described as 
greatly hampered by the unhistorical and unetymo- 
logical character of the native spelling. Ten 
letters, a,j, k, nr, q, r, ir, x, y, z, though nearly all 
of them might be usefully employed, were absent 
from the Irish alphabet. The remaining eighteen 
letters were totally inadequate to symbolise a 
system of sounds so extensive and symmetrical as 
that which the language now possesses. Quantity 
was indicated by an acute accent, which in some 
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founts of type was not provided. Besides these 
defects of material, Irish spelling was extremely 
irregular, and filled with silent letters. This un- 
phonetic orthography must be reckoned among 
the causes which were hastening the extinction of 
the language.—Mr. Sweet, who is at present in 
Germany, sent a communication dwelling on the 
importance of having the Irish dialects analysed 
and recorded while they were yet spoken. They 
were valuable (1) in themselves on account of the 
extreme delicacy of their phonetic structure; (2) 
as showing the sound-changes through which 
other languages, such as French and English, had 
passed in prehistoric times ; (3) as the natural key 
to the forms, idioms, and phonetic laws of Middle 
and Old Irish.—Mr. Ellis said that a description 
of Irish sounds was especially useful on account of 
the irregularity of tbe native orthography. He 
thought Irish spelling worse than English. He 
also urged the necessity of comparing Irish sounds 
with those of the Slavonic and Scandinavian 
languages.—Prof. Rhys said that, hitherto, Celtic 
philologists had too much neglected the earliest 
and the latest stages of Irish—the ancient inscrip¬ 
tions and the modern dialects. Herr Zimmer, 
however, paid more attention to the phonetics of 
Irish than his predecessors. Nothing was being 
done in Ireland to investigate the modem speech. 
A Welshman in learning Irish would find the 
idioms familiar enough, and could guess his way 
through a great part of the vocabulary. But he 
would encounter a difficulty in the sounds, owing 
to the large number of mouitle or “slender” con¬ 
sonants, which did not exist in Welsh.—Mr. 
Furnivall said that the Philological Society would 
be glad to receive as members all Celtic students, 
and to leam the results of their researches. 


FINE ART. 

OltF.AT SALE of rlCTUr.ES. »t rodocod prices (Enurevlnp, CSivtim, 
ami Oleographs) handaoinr.l/ framed, Everyone about lo purchase picture* 
ahr>u!d pay a visit. Very eaiiablo fur wedding and ChrUimaa preacnia.— 
<*KO. KtES, 115, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


The Art of the Old English Potter. By L. 

Solon. (Bemrose.) 

It is somewhat strange that it should have 
been left to a foreigner to do justice to the 
art of tho Old English potter. The subject 
has no doubt engaged the attention of English¬ 
men. The science and history of it have 
been carefully investigated by the late Sir 
llenry de la Beclie and Mr. Trentham Reeks 
in their admirable handbook to the collection 
in the Geological Museum ; and Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt has taken great pains to gather to¬ 
gether information, and his Ceramic Art of 
Great Britain is a mine of material, archaeo¬ 
logical and documentary. But the artistic and 
the human aspects of the art were left pretty 
well alone until the publication of this 
beautiful volume. It is partly, perhaps, from 
their modest estimate of the beauty and skill 
of their ancestors’ work of this kind that 
Englishmen have hesitated to make it a sub¬ 
ject of artistic study. The achievements in 
earthenware of Greece and Italy, of Persia 
and Damascus, of France and Germany, nay, 
even of the ancient Peruvians and the modern 
Kabylcse, and the splendours of porcelain 
from China to Chelsea, have presented attrac¬ 
tions which have overwhelmed the sombre- 
coloured, ill-potted, and uncouth tygs and 
posset-pots of early England, primitive not 
only in shape, hut in decoration. When such 
collections have been made as those of Col. 
Enoch Wood and Mr. Willett the sight of 
them, with their rude attempts at portrait, 
their doggerel rhymes, and general want of 
refinement and aesthetic feeling, has suggested 
material for social and political history rather 
than for a treatise upon art. In a word, till wo 
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come to the middle of the eighteenth century 
and Wedgewood, the “ Art ” of the Old 
English potter is to most eyes most conspicu¬ 
ous by its absence. 

Here, where it would he the tendency of 
ordinary writers on art to begin, H. Solon 
ends, judging that at this period all that was 
most native and (from the peculiar point of 
his study) interesting had ceased. The 
mecanique had been perfected; the decorations 
had become exotic, if exquisite; and the Old 
English potter, with his centuries of sincere 
and home-bred labour, was finally dead and 
buried in the material of his art. How M. 
Solon came to be interested in this extinct 
species of his own race he himself tells us. 
Having transferred his services from Paris to 
Stoke, he, a stranger without many com¬ 
panions, was accustomed, after the hard 
labours of the week, to spend his Saturday 
half-holidays in taking long walks. Having 
exhausted all the ins and outs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, his interest in these excursions 
began naturally (to flag, till one day he dis¬ 
covered, on peering through the window of a 
cottage, a new thing—indeed, two new things. 
What made this discovery the more attractive 
was that they were new things in pottery, 
the art in which he had spent his life, and 
(we, at least, may add) achieved the highest 
distinction. It was their strangeness, probably, 
rather than their loveliness which arrested 
his attention, for they turned out to be two 
pieces of old salt glaze ware, a curious ware 
of a dull white, with a smeary glaze often 
forced into remarkable shapes, and decorated 
with elaborate ornament by means of pressure 
in a mould. These two pieces were promptly 
acquired, and became the nucleus of a col¬ 
lection and the germ of the present book. 
His walks regained their interest now, for he 
had an object; the chase of china and pursuit 
of pets became a weekly sport. He not only 
collected, but studied; and, when he made a 
prize of which he was unusually proud, he 
drew it for the admiration and envy of 
his brother huntsmen. Of the drawings, no 
less than of the study, we have ample and 
delightful evidence in this magnificent volume, 
illustrated with numerous etchings of a quality 
which is rare indeed. "What the late Jules 
Jacquemart did for Nankin and Dresden, M. 
Solon has done for “ tortoiseshell ” and “Toft.” 

As a writer of English and as an etcher M. 
Solon has achieved success, as it were, at a 
blow. He may be as modest as he pleases 
as to his composition, but no revision of 
proofs by English experts could account for 
his pleasant style or command of the 
language. His birthplace has not affected the 
manner of his book, and its matter has gained 
not a little from the author’s knowledge and 
experience of foreign wares. Although the 
essays of which the book is composed do not 
pretend to be exhaustive, they contain a 
fairly complete history of the subject, with 
valuable illustrations and comments which 
are not to be found elsewhere; and the reader 
after one perusal of their pages will have 
gained, easily and pleasantly, a knowledge 
of the different kinds of Old English pottery 
which he would otherwise have to extract 
with much labour from various sources. 
More than this; he will probably increase 
not a little his respect and admiration for the 
Old English potter and his art. 


The latter is, perhaps, the most desirable 
result of this book, which I hope will be 
reproduced in a cheaper form, for indigenous 
art in England is comparatively so little 
studied that many are scarcely aware of its 
existence. If, as is usually taken for granted, 
there is very little, and this little is of poor 
quality, the less can we afford to neglect it. 
But there is a world of human nature, if not 
of art, in these old cups and dishes. Each 
one tells its tale of domestic gathering and 
genial festivity, of feasts and christenings, of 
sorrowful leavetakings and merry meetings. 
There is a social and national spirit still 
lingering about the parting cups with their 
two handles, and the loving cups with many, 
about the mugs “published” in rejoicing at 
a victory, and the baking-dishes with the 
portrait of King Charles or King William, 
which is scarcely to be detected in the pottery 
of more “ artistic ” nations. But they have 
their “ artistic ” joys also—the rich harmonies 
of brown and yellow in ancient tyg, the 
delicate linen-like texture of the salt glaze, 
the elegant shapes and fine substance of the 
Elers ware, and many a bold and naif essay 
at decoration. They have also the qualities 
of freshness, of appropriateness, of simplicity, 
of sincerity; and these are qualities which 
become more and more precious to all true 
lovers of art. 

How much of interest M. Solon has found 
in these old-fashioned products may be seen 
in the vigour with which he has drawn them, 
and the care which he has taken to reproduce 
their peculiar qualities of surface. He has 
made his point, with a skill which is some¬ 
times marvellous, show us how the light falls 
on the rich, treacley glaze of the old brown 
earthenware and the dull, fine body of Elers. 
He has made us feel not only the thickness, 
but the consistency, of the different wares ; 
he gives us the smoothness of “ slip ” and the 
peculiar sharpness of an ornament cut with 
a metal mould. A tall mug of white salt 
glazed ware, embossed all over with low 
reliefs, is one of the most noticeable of these 
technical triumphs. Cosmo Monkiioise. 


THE ART TREASURES OF TOURSAI. 
Tonrmti ft Tournaiais, Par L. Cloquet. 

(Bruges.) 

Probably very few Englishmen in these days 
of rapid travelling over think of stopping any¬ 
where between Calais and Brussels, yet there 
aro several places of interest on the road well 
worth visiting, none perhaps more so than 
Toumay, which is one of the oldest cities in 
Belgium, having been founded in the reign of 
Nero. Its cathedral (1066-1325), by far the 
finest in Belgium, is a monument of the first 
class, and, with its five lofty towers, presents 
a most picturesque appearance. It is rich in 
sculpture and works of art, first and foremost 
among which is tho splendid shrine of St. 
Eleutherius (1247), certainly unsurpassed by 
any contemporary sjiecimen of tho goldsmith’s 
art. Two other shrines, a very early reliquary 
cross, several carved ivory plaque a, chalices, 
monstrances, a fine piece of tapestry, woven at 
Arras in 1402, some interesting vestments (among 
which is the chasuble worn by Bt. Thomas of 
Canterbury during his stay at tho abbey of St. 
Medard), and a noble series of brass lecterns 
and standard candlesticks offer a rare treat to 
the artist and ecclesiologist. Of the parochial 
churches five at least are of considerable in¬ 
terest; while the belfry tower, several of the 


houses (two of wliich date from tho commence¬ 
ment of the thirteenth century), a fine bridge 
over the Scheldt of the thirteenth century, and 
Henry VIII. ’s tower aro well worth visiting, 
as also the public library, picture gallery, and 
museum. 

Strange to say, thero was, until now, no good 
local Guide. The present volume, evidently the 
result of careful research, will be most welcome 
to those who visit the locality. The descrip¬ 
tive portion is preceded by a brief historical 
notice of the town, occupying twenty-five 
pages, and by an excellent sketch of its art 
history. The typography of the book is fairly 
good; wo must, however, take exception to 
the bastard Gothic used for tho inscriptions, 
which is most painful to read. It is well 
illustrated with near upon a hundred cuts, in¬ 
cluding ground plans of the churches. The 
ivory plaque in the Fauquez Collection, repre¬ 
senting the death of tho Blessed Virgin (p. UG), 
was, however, not worth reproducing, as it is 
most certainly a forgery ; indeed, several of the 
other ivories in the same collection have a very 
suspicious appearance. The value of this 
handbook would bo much enhanced by the 
addition of a good index—a want which wo 
hope will be supplied in the next issue. 

W. H. James Weale. 


THE ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRUTISH 
MUSEUM FROM THE CASTELLAN! 

SALE. 

The antiquities recently purchased for the 
British Museum at the Castollani Salo in Paris 
consist chiefly of bronzes and gold ornaments. 
Among tho ornaments are several very delicate 
and exquisite examples of Etruscan work in 
gold, some specimens of the best Greek taste, 
and one or two illustrations of how tho glitter 
of precious stones prevailed over design and 
workmanship in later times. The series of 
bronzes includes four cistae, such as were used 
by ladies to hold articles of toilet. Of the 
designs incised on those four cistae, two are 
specially interesting. The one appears to 
represent the race of Atalanta. whom the 
Etruscan artist hero arms with a short 
sword, which looks very dangerous should she 
overtake Hippomenes; the presence of a 
Victory on his side indicates the effect of the 
apple which he holds in his hand as he runs. 
But there are several other figures and groups 
of figures in tho composition which it is difficult 
to connect clearly with the legend as it has 
been handed down. It would not be altogether 
strange if tho Etruscan artist, when he had 
used up the figures ordinarily employed for 
this subject, and still had some space left on 
his data, had filled it in with attractive figures 
from quite different designs. One of these 
figures, an old man leaning on his staff, looks 
as if drawn from the east frieze of the Par¬ 
thenon, in particular from a figure of which 
only a cast now remains. The Etruscan artist, 
while trying to bo true to his Greek models, 
generally ended in infusing into them a good 
deal of his North-Italian nature—a rough 
expressiveness which the use of Greek models 
never wholly expelled. Evon figures which 
at first sight appear to be purely Greek 
in the drawing reveal, on close examination, 
this North-Italian element. Tho other data 
to which we have alluded is particularly in¬ 
teresting from its being one of the very few 
representations of strictly Roman legends. On 
the lid of the data is engraved a scene, in tho 
centre of which stands King Latinus in the act 
of accepting Aeneas (on tho left) as the successful 
suitor of his daughter Lavinia (on the right). 
The dead body of Tamus is being carried away 
on tho left; Amata rushes away frantically on 
the right; in tho foreground lies the river god 
Numicius, with a thick bunch of reeds in one 
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hand, and with long, sluggish limbs. At his 
feet reclines a nymph, whom Brunn (Annuli 
dell’ Inst, arch., 1804, p. 056) identities as the 
nymph of the funs Jiiturnae (see the engraving 
in the Monument/ dell’ Inst. arch, viii., pi. 7). 
At the head of Numicius reclines a satyr. 
With this explanation of the scene on the lid, 
there is no difficulty in understanding the 
terrific battle on the body of the cista as the 
battle which preceded the death of Tumtts at 
the hands of Aeneas. It seems very probable 
that the date of the cista may be assigned to 
the latter part of the fourth century n.c., and 
we havo thus in it an illustration of the legend 
which Virgil found ready to hand concern¬ 
ing the Trojan origin of Rome. 

The Castellani purchase includes also a 
number of curious objects of toilet use found in 
cistae ; two mirrors with incised designs, one 
of which has just been published in the con¬ 
tinuation of Gerhard’s Etruskisclie Spieyel ; a 
mirror case, with a design in relief, representing 
Ganymede carried off by the eagle; two draped 
statuettes of female figures slightly archaic, and 
characterised, as usual, by much of the grace 
of the Greek models from which they had been 
studied, and not a little of the rough express¬ 
iveness of the native Etruscan spirit; and, 
lastly, a bronze axe-head made to be dedicated 
to the goddess Hera, and bearing an archaic 
Greek inscription to that effect. 

From the Castellani Sale in Rome, of which 
an account appeared at the time in the 
Academy, the British Museum obtained, 
among other things, two gold rings, with 
designs in intaylio of very unusual beauty, the 
one representing a figure on horseback, the 
other a female head. 


THE FOUNT A LYE SALE. 

The third day of the Fountaine Sale was 
memorable as the occasion of its crowning 
extravagance, for the last object of art offered 
for competition on that afternoon, or rather on 
that evening—for the auctioneer was unusually 
slow—was the largo oval dish of coloured 
Limoges, representing a Feast of the Gods with 
portraits of a French monarch of the timo and 
of his relations and of his most celebrated 
mistress. The work, which was undoubtedly of 
the vory finest quality, and which united 
historic and romantic interest to its charm of 
beauty, was both signed and dated by the 
artist who wrought it—Leonard le Limousin. 
It was put up at wc forget exactly what 
figure, but the biddings were soon among the 
thousands of pounds; and, after a sceno of 
excitement in which ladies were apparently as 
much interested as over was any English lady 
in a struggle botwoeu the rival Eights or any 
Spanish lady in the most delightful crisis of a 
bull-fight, the precious dish fell to the bid of 
seven thousand guineas. Mr. Wertheimer had 
secured it. A leading newspaper was informed 
that the purchase was made on his own account, 
and that Mr. Wertheimer would retain it as ho 
has retained some of the finest pieces in the 
great Hamilton Collection of furniture ; but it 
appears that the fortunate dealer has since 
disposed of it—perhaps even when ho bought 
it, was already aware of its eventual destination 
—and that it has now gone to swell the 
treasures of the Rothschilds. On the fourth 
and last day of the sale the most noticeable 
object was to be found among the small 
collection of ivories. This was a large and 
exquisitely carved ivory horn—a miracle of 
design—worthy to bear upon it the inscrip¬ 
tion which does actually figure on an ivory 
cusket wrought by a Moor of Spain in the 
eleventh century : “ Beauty hue cast upon it 
a robe bright with gems. There is nothing so 
admirable as the sight of it. It enables me 
to bear with constancy tlio things which happen 


in my house.” Tho hom has also been acquired 
by a Rothschild. It would bo superfluous to add 
that, in the “ house ” to which it goes, nothing 
is likely to happen to cause its owner to have 
recourse to the consolation of its presence. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We are glad to hear that Mr. J. D. Linton’s 
picture of the wedding of the Duke of Albany, 
which had beon laid aside for a time, is now to 
be resumed, and may probably, on its com¬ 
pletion, bo shown to the public at a West End 
gallery, together with the scries of five 
pictures, ‘‘Incidents in tho Life of a Warrior,” 
tho last of which in point of painting, and the 
first in point of sequence, figures in this year’s 
Royal Academy. To make the display more 
thoroughly representative of Mr. Linton’s art 
it would be desirable to add some water-colour 
drawings. 

The Fino Art Society will hold, we hear, 
during the autumn an exhibition of selected 
drawings in black and white, to which many of 
the most noted book-illustrators of the day 
have been invited to contribute. 

Mu. Arthur Evans has been appointed 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
in succession to the late Mr. John Henry 
Parker. We understand that, in accordance 
with the prevailing tendency of “ reform ” at 
Oxford, the duty of lecturing has been imposed 
upon the new Keeper. 

The July number of To-Day contains an 
article by Mr. William Morris on the Royal 
Academy and the pictures now on view at 
Burlington House. 

The Leigh Court Collection will fall under 
the hammer at Christie’s to-day. Without 
following the .example of one of tho daily 
newspapers, which has adopted the course of 
describing with diffusoness each groat collec¬ 
tion announced as shortly to be sold, wo may 
mention that the picture sale to-day will be, 
without doubt, the most important of the 
season. If the Leigh Court Lionardo is a little 
doubtful, the Rubens are beyond dispute, and 
the Claudes almost without rival; and there 
remain, besides, the agreeable Stothard and a 
couple of quite genuine and quite vivacious 
Hogarths. 

The sale of tho collection of china, enamels, 
&c., left by the late Mr. J. Haslem took place 
at Derby on June 26. It contained many rare 
and valuable pieces of Old Derby, Pinxton, 
and other English china. Mr. Haslem, who 
commenced life in the Derby China Works, and 
wrote tho History of the Old Derby China 
Factory —a volume full of valuable information 
—attained considerable eminence as a painter 
of portraits on chiua and in water-colours, and 
also as an cnamellcr upon copper. Some of the 
best and most interesting specimens in his 
collection were presented by him to tho Art 
Gallery at Derby on its formation. They in¬ 
cluded Billingsley's “ Prentico Plato ” and 
Fegg’s “Thistle Plate.” 

The pictures “by a group of artists of tho 
French school ” now to be seen at the Dudley 
Gallery do not equal in interest the similar col¬ 
lection of last year; and of sculpture here the 
only representative is Mdme. Besnard, who 
sends some strange and clever, but not very 
agreeable, experiments in coloured plaster. Tho 
most notable work is the portrait of Victor 
Hugo, by Leon Bonnat, a finely modelled and 
impressive work. If anything, it is too impress¬ 
ive—too suggestive of Homer, in a frock coat. 
Here is Henry Gervcx’s huge “First Commu¬ 
nion at the Egliso do la Trinitd,” which has been 
“ purchased by the Stnto.” He has painted with 
great dash and cleverness this mass of white 
muslin, and has won what is called a triumph of 


Di. 


technique. Viewed at the right distance, you can 
make a good guess as to which folds belong to 
which dress, but we are getting tired of the 
treatment of “ white upon white,” which is be¬ 
coming a common and not very interesting 
accomplishment. The contrast between the 
devout faces of the girls as they retire from the 
altar and those of their interested seniors who 
have long past “this sort of thing” is almost 
repulsive. “ Such is life,” however, and your 
modem painter seeks no other motive. Some 
pastels by de Nittis of fashionable life, which 
are not more extraordinary than tho prices at 
which they are assessed, are worth seeing. 
Fortunately, the cult of the commonplace and 
the ugly is not universal, and extends with 
greater difficulty to landscape-painting. The 
cattle pieces of Barillon are very good, and the 
landscapes of Dainoye, Barau, Flameng, Mont- 
enard, and Jourdain deserve attention. Espe¬ 
cially noteworthy are Jourdain’s large, un¬ 
interesting, but vory carefully observed and 
cleverly painted “Road to Quesnoy,” and 
Damoye’s “ Spring-time,” with its river seen 
through a fringe of trees. The effect is almost 
stereoscopic. 

Mr. Hampsox Thornton, of Southport, is 
publishing a series of etchings from nature 
from the needle of Mr. T. Greenhalgh, a young 
local painter, whose work has excited a good 
deal of interest. As an etcher, Mr. Greenhalgh 
must be classed among amateurs, but in the 
prints we have seen there is nothing that can 
fairly be called amateurish ; indoed, consider¬ 
ing that experience counts for more in etching 
than, perhaps, in any other form of art, he has 
really achieved a noteworthy success. 

The “ restoration ” of another of the famous 
Burgundian tapestries at Bern, part of the spoil 
taken by the Swiss at Grandson and Murten, has 
just been completed. The work was commenced 
some years ago by Fraulein Katharina Biihler, ' 
the sister of tho heraldic artist. Experts say 
that no one else could have executed the task so 
skilfully and reverently. Without some sort of 
“restoration,” it appears that tho tapestry 
must have soon fallen to pieces. One of its 
companions, the tent-carpet of Charles the Bold, 
was restored in the atelier of Frau Carey-Bay 
about five years ago. These works are judged j 
from their “ weft ” to havo been in part wrought 
at Arras, on the frontier of tho industrial 
Flanders, aud in part at Bruges. They are eii 
haute Usee, in wool, interwoven with gold and 
silver thread, and wore made piece-wise and 
afterwards joined together. The subjects are 
partly religious, partly historical, and partly 
heraldic. One of them represents tho legend 
of the “ Heiligsprechung ” of the Emperor 
Trajan. 

During tho restoration of the tower of tho 
Stiftskireho at Zurzach, in Aargiu, consecrated 
1347, it was necessary to take down the so- 
called “Guggol.” In the metal globe on tho 
little turret were found three well-preserved 
documents, dated 15.8.3. They were folded 
round with straw, and enclosed in glass. An 
account of this very interesting church, which 
stands upon a site said to have been occupied 
by a church of tho fourth century, is given by 
Prof. R. Rahn in his History of the Arts m 
Switzerland. I 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. W. Albert’s adaptation of “ Tite do 
Linotte ”—one of the most marked of recent 
comic successes in Paris—was brought out at the 
Criterion a day or two ago with success. Mr. 
Mackintosh, who was lately at the Court Theatre, 
has joined the Criterion company, aud appears 
in tliis piece, while Mr. Wyndlmm tikes the 
opportunity of enjoying a holiday. Mr. 
Mackintosh, in leaving the Court, has left a part 
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in “ Play ” which was ill-suited to him, and Mr. 
Arthur Cecil has now taken that role in “ Play ” 
which he might even earlier have assumed with 
advantage. 

Wednesday next will sec the production, at 
the Avenue Theatre, of the drama by Mr. 
W. E. Henley and Mr. Louis Stevenson, called 
“Deacon Brodie." 

The last series of tableaux at Lady Freake’s 
were in illustration of Schiller’s “ Das Lied von 
der Glocke,” and were charmingly arranged by 
Mr. Carl Haag and other artists. Mr. Clifford 
Harrison, one of the most natural and agreeable 
of our “ elocutionists ”—to adopt an ugly 
Americanism—read the passages which offered 
themselves for illustration, and Romberg’s beau¬ 
tiful music was sung under the guidance of 
Mr. Malcolm Lawson. By the choice of “The 
Song of the Bell,” opportunity was given for 
the display of an order of costume—early Ger¬ 
man costume—little seen by the frequenters of 
Uddeaax riran's. Classic dress has hitherto been 
more popular. 

The management of the Savoy Theatre are 
making a new departure in the matter of 
theatrical programmes. They have just ready a 
little eight-page daiuty—a picture chronicle of 
the Play, by Miss Alice Havers, the chief 
tableaux of “ The Princess Ida ” being chosen for 
illustration. A study of Prince Hilarion and 
his friends Cyril and Florian is first given ; 
then comes a picture of the Princess and a 
grouping of her fair pupils, which is followed by 
a series of vignettes in monotone, and character¬ 
istic portraits, in costume, of Mr. Rutland Bar¬ 
rington and Mr. George Grossmith. At the end 
the three big brothers, Arac, Guron, and Scyn- 
thius, are depicted. 


MUSIC. 

GERMAN OPERA AT COYEST GARDEN. 

“ The Flyixg Dutchman ” was given at Covent 
Garden on Friday evening, June 20. This 
Opera, written during a transitional period of the 
master’s career, has too much of the old style to 
please those who admire Wagner’s later develop¬ 
ments, and just enough of the new style to 
prevent its being enjoyed by ultra-classicists. 
The work, however, possesses considerable 
interest for students who care to look not only 
at masterpieces, the ripe fruits of time and the 
experience which it brings, but also to watch the 
first efforts of a great artist, and to follow him as 
he gradually ascends the hill of fame. If we 
regard “The Flying Dutchman ” as a step above 
“ Ricnzi,” instead of as a stem below “ Tann- 
hiiuscr ” or “ Lohengrin,” we listen to it in the 
right spirit to enjoy its beauties and appreciate 
its merit. Mdme. Albani sang the part of Senta 
for the first time in German, and gave quite an 
ideal representation of the loving and faithful 
maiden. When she is on the stage we forget the 
brilliant vocalist, the clever actress ; it is a real, 
a living Senta whom we see before us. Herr 
Reichmann was very satisfactory as the Dutch¬ 
man, especially in the second act ; the presence 
of Mdme. Albani probably led him on to do his 
very best. Heir Oberlamler took the difficult 
and somewhat thankless part of Erik, the dis¬ 
carded lover ; apart from the counter-attraction 
of the Dutchman, his rough singing was sufficient 
to alienate the maiden’s affections. The other 
rales were creditably sustained ; Herr Noldechen 
was the I Island, Herr Schroedter the Steersman, 
iinil Fiaulein Scharnacli the Mary. The chorus 
singling was excellent, and Herr Richter con¬ 
ducted with his accustomed care and ability. 

“Die Meistersinger ” was given for the fourth 
time last Saturday afternoon. The singing 
of the principals was not all that could 
be desire I, but, nevertheless, the piece went 
smoothly, and afforded, indeed, great pleasure 


to the large audience. In our first notice we 
scarcely did justice to the David of Herr 
Schroedter. It is a most finished performance ; 
he makes the most of the part, and without 
exaggeration. Herr Stritt was the Walther. 

“ Fidelio,” the greatest of classical Operas, 
attracted a large audience on Wednesday even¬ 
ing last. Herr Richter wisely commenced with 
the real Vorspiel to the Opera—that is, with the 
“ Leonora” overture No. 3, an introduction after 
the manner of Gluck and Mozart and their suc¬ 
cessors Weber and Wagner. Frau Lugar, from 
Leipzig, was the Fidelio ; she obtained great 
success with the scerui of the first act, and she 
sang throughout with dramatic feeling. What 
specially impressed us, however, was her earnest 
acting; in the prison scene, whether in her 
grief while digging the grave, in her compas¬ 
sion for the prisoner, or in her defiant behaviour 
towards Pizarro, she was equally admirable. 
The other rules were in good hands; Herr 
Wiegand, except for a lack of tone in his low 
notes, was a capital Rocco. Besides we would 
mention Herr Scheidemantel (Minister) and Herr 
Schroedter (Jacquino). Band and chorus were 
excellent; the performance, indeed, as a whole 
was most praiseworthy. J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The fifth concert of the St. Cecilia Society was 
held at St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening, 
June 19. The stringed band and the chorus were 
composed entirely of ladies. The singing was 
good, but truth compels us to say that the players 
were at times very much out of tune. Mr. 
Malcolm Lawson, the conductor, will have to 
consider the best means of promoting tbe elli- 
ciency of the orchestra. We have no objection 
to a band of ladies, but, if they undertake a 
task hitherto fulfilled by the male sex, they 
must be judged with impartiality. We do not, 
indeed, suppose that they would lay claim 
to any special indulgence. The programme 
contained an interesting Hymn by F. Hiller, a 
solo and chorus from Mr. Stanford’s “ Veiled 
Prophet,” and some pleasing choruses from Air. 
Lawson’s “ Tale of Troy.” The “ Song of the 
Sirens ” is very pretty, and it was enthusias¬ 
tically encored. Miss Alary Carmichael gave an 
excellent performance of the adagio and allegro 
from Bach’s Concerto in D minor. Spontini’s 
Marge nh yin me from “La Vcstale ” and Schu¬ 
bert’s “(Sod in Nature” (two fine compositions) 
were sung in the second part of the programme. 
There was also some solo singing, ami the 
serenade from Volkmann’s Suite for Strings in F. 

Aldlle. Janotha gave another, and last, recital 
at St James’s Hall last Monday afternoon. She 
commenced with Beethoven’s “ Sonate pastorale ” 
(op. 28); we cannot say that we like her inter¬ 
pretation of the first and third movements, 
hut, nevertheless, there was character, feeling, 
and intelligence about the performance. Bach’s 
Fantasia in C minor was given with wonderful 
finish, but at somewhat hurried pace. This 
tendency to hurry was also noticeable in other 
pieces during the afternoon, as in Chopin’s 
Polonaise in C minor, his Jkrceuse, and the 
“Promenade” of the “Carneval.” Alendels- 
sohn’s Variations in E flat were beautifully 
rendered, and the pianist nlso deserves special 
praise for her brilliant execution in Chopin’s B 
minor Scherzo and for her graceful playing of a 
Mazurka and Garotte of her own. As a pupil 
of Aldme. Schumann she naturally interprets 
Schumann’s music in a very satisfactory manner. 
His Aruhcs'/ue and Navel I cite in F were, with 
justice, much applauded. In the “Carneval,” 
with which the programme ended, the “ Valse 
allemande,” with the difficult Paganini episode, 
and one or two other numbers were remarkably 
well played. There was a very good attendance. 


Herr Adolf Friedman gave a concert on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 18, at Prince’s Hall. 
This vocalist, abaritone, sang pieces by Mendels¬ 
sohn, Massenet, Brahms, &c. He is more suc¬ 
cessful in Eteder than in operatic or oratorio 
music; the middle register of his voice is the 
best. He was aided by soveral well-known 
artists, and the interesting selection of vocal 
music was an agreeable feature of the concert. 
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